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THE STEP-MOTHER. 


CHAPTER I. wall are three different entrances to the grounds: 
one a small door, reached by a flight of steps up 
the bank ; another at the north side, presenting 
two largo gates and a graveled road; and the 
third on the side gree Opposite to the small 
door above the bank, and communicating with a 
path, through some pleasant fields and lanes at 
the back of the village, which leads down to the 
church and the rectory. I may add, to render 
the picture complete, that the garden wall and 
entrance on the north side is sheltered bya 
fine grove of tall trees from the bleak air of a 
wide common beyond. 

On the other side of the valley and the river, 
is another hill, higher, though less abrupt, than 
that on which the village stands. ‘Ihe thick 
trees of a park, which lies on that side, hide 
the face of the ground from the lower part of the 
village ; but the windows of the mansion which 


Im a certain county of England, which can- 
mot exactly be called a midland county, because 
at one point it comes within a few miles of the 
sea, there is a village, with a somewhat de- 
tailed description of which I must trouble the 
reader ; and, moreover, I must beg him, as he 
proce: ds, to mark all the particulars, and tu re- 
member them throughout, for in this village and 
its immediate neighborhood tuvk place the prin- 
cipal incidents of the story about to be tuld. 
The scene is narrow, certainly, but very impor- 
tant things are often enacted in a very con- 
fined space; and, thuugh amongst the person- 
ages to be introduced appear neither kings nor 
statesinen, yet there ure as strong passions 
moved, and as deep interest affected in private 
life, as in the movements of parties or govern- 
ments. we have described, looking over these giants of 

The village, then, is situated upon the slope | the forest, give a view of the interior of the park 
of a hill, and extending from tho top to the bot- | and of a fine old gray building, known in that 
tom. A few houses, indeed, are scattcred along | part of the country as “ ‘I'he Hall.” : 
ihe valley, by the side of a river swarming with | At the time at which the events I am about 
fine trout; and there, too, in a pleasant and | to relate took place, the hall was not in the very 
sheltcred situation, stands the church, with the | best state of repair, though by n0 means dilap- 
clergyman’s house, a low-roofed but neat ad | jdated. “The.bkl stones were rather green and 
comfortable residence, at the distance of ato j noasyy a part, of ne: copings might be seen 
a hundred yards from the gate of the church- | ere and there ‘sudering from the ravages of 
yard. time , ‘(he dabys and windows had not been 

Half way up the hill is a white house, with a painjed {uz mdre than thirty years; and the lat- 
brass knocker on a con Saad door, and the | ter, though, perfetily sound, were seldom clean- 
traveler as be passes by, if he be not shut up ia | é¢...: it was,a large, rambling, irregular edifice, 
a close carriage, may see, through the left-hand 
window, ranges of bottles and galli ip nu- 
merous shelves, and a Jad, with an before 
him, pounding in a mortar, or pouring liquids 
from une bottle into another. Written in letters 
so large that those who run may read, is in-! its long winding walks, the lawn befure the 
scribed Fa a brass plate, “ Mr. : house, the broad gravel terrace at the back, the 


with a vast oor “and porch in the old style; 
many curious, ancient halls within ; and having, 
without beauty, a grand and imposing air, from 
the gravity of its coloring and from its extent. 
The park, however, and all that it contained— 


surgeon, é&c.” ; and very often, before the door, | gamekeeper’s cottage, the kitchen garden, the 
is seen standing a neat one-horse chaise, with | very wilderness — regular in its irregularity— 
a very respectable, plump, and well-conditioned | were kept with the utmost neatness and pro- 
horse figuring in the harness. priety. The secret of this difference between 
At the top of the hill, and at a short distance | the appearance of the house and the grounds, 
from the actual village, is a large red-brick | was simply this: the proprietor was a noble- 
dwelling-house, raised upon a bank formed by | man of somewhat singular character, immersed 
the cutting of the high road, along the side of | in the politics of the day, passing the greater 
which rans the wall of the extensive and well- | part‘of bis time in London, and rarely spending 
stocked garden. The mansion has ‘every ap-| more than six weeks in the course of cach year 
pearance of comfort and opulence, the windows | at his house in the country. He was reputed 
are numervus and large, the spaces between | to be avaricious, and was certainly haughty. 
wide, the chimneys many—indicating at least | That he was stern aod reserved he inade suffi- 
twenty rooins possessing the advantage of a| ciently apparent during hie short residences in 
fis‘:-place—and the etate of repair in which the | that neighborhood, never associating with any of 
wile is kept is exact and perfect. A high | the gentlemenaround, seldom exchanging a word 
brick wall, with broken glass bottles upon the | with any one, and when forced to do so upon 
top—very unpleasant for the hands of urchins | business aking Ws communications 48 laconic 
possessed with the spirit of appropriating other | as might be. e_was, also, it must be re- 
people's appled—encircles the premises, con-| marked, without wife or child, and never brougns 
-Aaining, perhaps, @ couple of acres; and in this | aay party down with him from London io he 


the purse of the worthy gentleman were always 
equally open. 

The lawyer afforded stil] less sources of 
amusement or jnterest; he was a shrewd, 
clever, calculating, very silent man; each word 
that he uttered, and they were very few, was 
well weighed and pondered, although he had 
the reputation of occasionally helping his neigh- 
bors into disputes, from which it required his 
own assistance to deliver them; but, neverthe- 
Jeas, whatever he did in this way was well con- 
sidered, and he seemed on all occasions to ask 
himself before a sentence was suffered to pass 
his lips, whether it was actionable. With him 
Mr. Charlton was often obliged to act in mat- 
tera of business, but their intercourse went no 
farther, though the lawyer was always pro- 
foundly civil to bis wealthy neighbor. 

Though there were several other persons, iu 
various ranks of life, living at the distance of a 
few miles, some of whom I may have occasion 
to introduce to the reader at an after period, 
these three formed the only society that the vil- 
lage of Mallington afforded, and the very retired 
and quiet situation which had been its great at- 
tracilen in the eyes of Mr. Charlton at firat, now 
. proved a source of discomfort to him. 

It is not improbable, indeed, that, under these 
circumstances, he might, sooner or later, have 
returned to London, and, indeed, he was be- 
ginning to argue himself into a belief that the 
masters which he procured for his daughter 
from a large town, about seven miles distant, 
were not so good as could be desired, when an 
event occurred which changed the whole course 
of his ideas, and fixed him on the spot where 
be was. But J must not introduce an important 
ebaracter at the end of the chapter; and the 
ene who is now about to appear, well deserves 
4 clear stage and no favor. 


—_——_.————. 


CHAPTER II. 


Iu walking up the village of Mallington, from 
the rectory towards the mansion which was 
galled Mallington House, we forgot to notice the 
Sieen-draper's slop, kept by two maiden sisters, 
somewhat past their prime, but very respecta- 
ble women in their way. They were, it is true, 
rather apt to inquire into and report the affairs 
of their neighbors; but this must not be at- 
tributed to them as any great sin, for, to say 
truth, the village afforded so few sources of 
amusement that, as they neither fished, shot, 
nor hunted, they had very little else to do 
during, at least, three quarters of their time. 
The Misses Martin, then, employed a portion of 
each day in settling the business of every one 
_in the place, and as their tongues were some- 
what feared, and they had the reputation of 
being wealthy, they were courted by their 
neighbors, invited to take tea at the surgeon's, 
and held a hand at cards with the solicitor. 
They were, however, thrifty people, notwith- 
standing the elevated position they held in the 
society of the place, served in their own shop, 
and jet the first floor and part of the second, 
when any one seeking a pure and salubrious air 
came down to find it at Mallington. 

One afternoon, then about two o'clock, in the 
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spring of the third year which Mr. Charltom 
spent in the country, a post-chaise drove into 
the village, and stopped at the little public. 
house—for it could not be called an inn—called 
the Bagpipes, which had been established from 
time immemorial at the end of the street nearest 
the rectory. 

The Misses Martin went to the door of their 
shop and looked out; but they could discover 
nothing but that a Jady in mourning and a boy 
of abuut thirteen got out of the vehicle, and 
entered the place of public entertainment. After 
they had paused for a minute to see, what more 2 
—they returned into the shady retreat formed 
by cloths and printed calicoes, and were busily 
engaged in wondering who the strangers could 
be, when the lady and the boy walked with a 
slow and sauntcring pace up the street, looking 
at the houses on each sido of the way as they 
came. 

“Lor, Mathilda,” cried the eldest Miss Mar- 
tin, a8 she saw thenf pass, ‘perhaps they are 
oaning for lodgings. Tell Sally to put up the 

i pe 


The younger sister hastened to obey, and 
then passed out between two pieces of muslin 
to see the further procecdings of the visitors. 

“T declare they bave gone into Dixon's,” she 
cried ; ‘the creature keeps her bill up always; 
but I am sure they will never be contented with 
that nasty place.’ 

“If they are,” said Miss Martin, in the true 
philosophical spirit of a certain fox who once 
had do with the fruit of the vine, they 
would not suit us, that’s clear.’’ 

In about a quarter of an hour, however, the 
strangers, came down the hill again, looking 
about them as before, and, much to the satis- 
faction of the two ladies in the shop, they 
walked in as soon as they perceived the bill. 
Inquiries were made—the rooms to be let were 
looked at; no haggling about the price took 
place, but some additional conveniences were 
required, and, especially, a fourth room for a 
servant. All was promised by the Misses Mar- 
tin that the lady demanded, and the next day 
she and her son wore safely installed in the 
apartments over the shop, with a private door, 
ee to themscloes. A prim and tidy girl was 

ired to Wait upon them till the lady's own ser- 
vant could come down from London; and sev- 
eral costly articles of dress, with a handsome 
dressing-case, fitted up with silver, a writing 
desk to correspond, and numerous applications 
to know where certain luxuries and conve. 
niences were to be procured, sliowing babite of 
expense, if not affluence, convinced the Misses 
Murtin that they had obtained as their tenants a 
very respectable family indeed. 

The lady herself did not look more than two 
or three and thirty, although she was dressed in 
the unbecoming garb of widowhvod — not, in- 
leed, in deep weeds, for her fine flaxen hair 
was shown, but in such garments as many a 
woman feels inclined to wear long after the 
customs of the country require her to bear about 
the external signs of her bereavement. She was 
a very pretty woman, moreover, With bright blue 
eyes, fine teeth, a good complexion, soft clear 
skin, a chin somewhat too prominent perhaps, 8 
beautiful hand and arm, and as amart a foot and 
ankle as ever were seen. Sbe was tal, and 
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though not absolutely graceful—for real graco 

de as much upon the mind as upon the 
body—yet she was well formed, plump, but not 
stout, with a very charming fall of the neck and 
shoulders, and a waist of a mere span. Her son 
was, a8 we have said, about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, with his mother's complexion and 
features ; tall, strong, and active, but with some- 
thing unpleasant in the expression of his face, 
which it was difficult to account for. His fure- 
head was, indeed, rather low, the back of the 
head large, and there was a wild, rash cxpres- 
sion about the eyes and mouth, which made the 
elder Miss Martin somewhat apprehensive of ber 
tables and chairs. In every other respect ho 
was a handsome, good-looking boy; und no 
sooner was he in the house ‘than out again 
down to the stream, over the hill, and through 
the lanes, leaving his mother to arrange their 
rooms to ber own taste, and take the trouble of 
unpacking the numerous trunks and portiman- 
teaus which had been crowded upon the chaise. 

Though the lady hersel@seemed a little 
thonghtful as she proceeded with this task, 
Miss Mathilda Martin, who gave ber every as- 
Sistance in ber power —to see what was con- 
tained in the packages, remarked that she 
could Sccasionally laugh with a gay and merry 
laugh, as if she bad once been pagsessed with 
what is called, in- volgar parlance, the spirit of 
fan, and as if, moreover, that spirit had not yet 
entirely gone out of her. She acquired also, 
even before her sister, various pieccs of infor- 
mnation of which she was desirous, and, amongst 
them, the name that was engraved upon the 
boxes, which, as they had been carried up up- 
der the lady’s own eye, she had not previously 
been able to discover. There it stared her in 
the face, every trunk that was opened, ‘‘ The 
Hon. Mrs. Latimer,’’ and with this grand intel- 
ligence, she hurried down to inform ber sister, 
as soon as she had satisfied her curiosity in 
other respects. ‘ 

Now, had Mrs. Latimer lodged at Dixon's, 
and had the good mistress of the house ven- 
tured to attach Honorable to her name, the two 
Misses Martin would instantly have pronounced 
the lady an impostor, and asked, with a triumph- 
ant sneer, whether lord’s daughters ever trav- 
elled without a single servant in yellow post- 
chaises, and had but one maid, who was left in 
London? But Mrs. Latimer was their own 
lodger ; and that made a wonderful difference. 
She was for the time a part and parcel of them- 
selves ; and their importance, the very impor. 
tance of their lodging, was vastly increased by 
the Hon. Mrs. Latimer lodging there. They 
looked forward into futurity; they thonght of 
speaking for many years to all persons viewing 
the rooms, of their last lodger, ‘the Hon. Mrs. 
Latimer ;" they even saw a likelihood of men- 
tioning her to their acquaintances, in more fa- 
miliar conversation, as their friend “the Hon. 
Mrs. Latimer, who had been spending a fow 
weeks with them.” 

The self-same night they told it to Mr. Neth- 
ersole and to their neighbors, right and left; and 
when, on the day but one after, the lady herself 
appeared at church, every body was prepared 
to open the door of his pew to give her admis- 
sion; and all declared that she was a very 
besatiful creature, and looked ‘‘ quite the lady.” 
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She was ushered, however, by the clerk into the 
rector’s pew, which, as he had no wife, and his 
sister was absent, generally stood vacant. Her 
demeanor was composed and decorous; she 
looked little around her, except once, when @ 
man in the gallery began to play upon a haut- 
boy, beginning with a dismal squeak, to lead the 
congregation in singing; and, to do them jus- 
tice, they followed him exactly in the same 
tone. She then turned round with an expres- 
sion of surprise, but speedily fixcd her eyes 
upon her book with a grave look, and joined 
the rest, though with more music in her tones 
than the other members of the choir. Her son 
did not, indeed, preserve the same dcceot so- 
lemnity, but laughed aloud; and to say truth, 
through the whole service displayed a sort of 
indifferent, careless inattention, which would 
have shocked the good clergyman not a little, 
but that luckily, both in the pulpit and the read- 
ing desk, his back was turned upon his own pew. 
The next seats, however, were those of Mr. 
Charlton and his daughter; and the worthy 
gentleman remarked his young neighbor's want 
of decorum with displeasure ; but as hc walked’ 
up the hill after church he perceived, well satis- 
fied, that the fair widow, who was just before 
him, spoke seriously and evidently in a monito- 
ry tone to her son, who, for his part, held down 
his head and said nothing. 

About a week after this occurrence, in writ- 
ing to a friend in London, Mr. Charlton added 
in a postwcript the following words :—“ We 
have had an addition lately to the society of our 
little village, which, indeed, it much needed: & 
widow lady who styles herself, or whom the 
jee where she lodges style, the Honorable 

frs. Latimer. I have fallen into a sort of ac- 
quaintance with her; but beforo I enter into 
anything like what people in general call friend- 
ship, I would fain know who she is, and some- 
thing more of her history. Sec if you can find 
out, in case you cannot tell me yourself.” 

An answer to tho letter came in the course 
of a few days, and on this head the writer af- 
forded fall information. Mrs. Latimer, he said, 
if it was the same person he meant, way a young 
widow, formerly the wife of the Honorable Cap- 
tain Latimer, who had been a gay reckless young 
fellow, and had terminated a carcer of thought- 
less folly and extravagance by shooting himself 
one morning in his dressing-room about two 
years before. 

“She is but poorly provided for, I believe,” 
continued the writer, ‘ for his family disapprov- 
ed of the match, as she Was the daughter of a 
singing master; and though she has always 
conducted herself with perfect propricty, they 
do nothing for her, sv that she only bas the in- 
torest of a younger brother's fortune, sadly 
shattered as he left it. Frederic Harvey, who 
has seen her, says she is a monstrous fine 
woman.” 

All these particulars roused Mr. Charlton's 
best feelings inher behalf. He pitied her deeply 
for the shock and distress which hor husband’s 
rash condact must have inflicted; he felt sym- 
pathy for her, and indignation at her husband’s 
family for the harshness with which they had 
treated a person, who, placed in difficult circum- 
stances, had always acted with perfect groyt- 
ety; and he compassionated a lady who, yrce- 
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ably accustomed to afficence, and even luxury, 
had been so suddenly reduced to very inferior 
circumstances; and he admired her for the 
equanimity and right feeling with which ehe 
bore the reverse, and adapted her style of living 
to her means. 

A passing bow or an occasional word was 
all that had yet taken place between Mr. Charl- 
ton and Mrs. Latimer, but he now walked duwn 
to call upon her, with the determination of 
showing lier every attention in his power. The 
lady received him with grave politeness, thank- 
ed him for his civility, and easily smoothed 
down the first roughnesses of new acquaintance. 
She talked well and sehsibly upon various sub- 
jects; never referred in the most remote degree 
to her own state and station, but spoke a good 
deal of Miss Charlton, and praised her beauty 
and grace of demeanor with discrimination and 
ener 

Mr. Charlton went away even better pleased 
with what be had seen than with what he had 
heard, felt convinced that the socicty of such a 
person would be of great advantage to his 
daughter, and after some hesitation, determined 
to ask her to dinner, taking care to invite some 
of the distant noighbors, who had wives and 
daughters, to meet the fair widow at his house. 
To her he bore the important request in per- 
son, and prefaced it by some apology in re- 


gard to having no lady of the house to receive’ 


her. 

Mrs. Latimer smiled somewhat sadly, reply- 
ing, ‘‘ Oh, my dear sir, when people come to 
our time of life, and have secn many sorrows, 
though they may have lost many bright things 
with youth, yet they have gained freedom from 
those restraints which youth is wisely, though 
unwillingly, furced to impose upon itself.” 

“Our time of life, my dear madam !" said 
Mr. Charlton, shaking his head, “you must not 
class yourself with the good old people yet.” 

“Ob! I am older than I look,” replied the 
» lady, “and look, I am afraid, younger than I 
could wish. But to speak to your invitation, 
my dear sir. I really seldom go out. Indeed, 
I have not been anywhere since—sin¢éo—for a 
long time, I mean.” 

“Nay, J will take no denial," rejoined Mr. 
‘Chariton, kindly; “and your young gentleman 
Must come up, and amuse himself as well as 
he can.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Latimer, 
thoughtfully; but really—yet, for the boy’s sake, 
T mast get rid of such feelings of reluctance.” 

* Certainly, my dear madam,” replied Mr. 
Charlton; “you have duties which must be 
performed, and it is far better not to suffer 
feelings, unowever natural, however laudable, to 
interfere with their execution at the commence- 
ment. JI shall count apon yoo, then, and will 
now take my leave.” 

The day of the dinner arrived. After some 
of the more distant guests had made their ap- 
pearance, Mrs. Latimer was announced. She 
was dressed more plainly than usual; her 
widow's cap was brought further over her faco ; 
ber hair was less shown. She was grave, too, 
and seetoed a little agitated ; but if such wus 
the case, Mr. Charlton’s kindness and good 
breeding svon put her at her ease, and every- 
body showed: her attention and civility, for ber 


worthy host had communicated to those in the 
room what he had heard regarding the propriety 
of her conduct, and the sad circumstances in 
which she was placed. Before dinner and after 
dinner she showed great fondness for Miss 
Chariton, talked with her, smiled upon her, and 
admired in her to her father all thuse things 
which Mr. Charlton himeelf most admired in 
his child. 
In the course of the evening there was some 
music; several of the young ladies were re- 
uested to sing; and one of them, after having 
dons 80, inquired if Mrs. Latimer would got 
favor them in the same way. She answered 
that she never sang anything but sacred music 
now ; but she was prevailed upon to try a ae 
from somo favorite oratorio of the day, ao 
nothing could be more beautiful than the manner 
in which she executed the task. It was chaste, 
high-toned, and sweet, without any. effort or 
exuberant ornament, and overy one listened, 
rapt and delighted till it was done, when a 
murmur of applaug® spread throngh the rvom. 
From that day Mra. Latimer became a great 
favorite in the neighborhood, and several invi- 
tations to dinner immediately fullowed, but she 
had chosen her course by this time, and replied, 
without concealment, that her means w@c too 
limited to adinit of her going out far fur society. 
In one or two instances, a kindly, though, per- 
haps, considering the shortness of the acquaint- 
ance, not a very delicate spirit prompted the 
inviters to send their own carriages for her; 
and in these cases she accepted. She also 
went out to several other dinner partics to 
which Miss Charlton was invited, taking a 
place in Mr. Charlton's carriage ; but her prin- 
cipal intimacy was at Mallington House, and 
circumstances soon arose to make her almost 
a daily visitor there. as I shall proceed to 
explain. 


—— = 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir very often happened, during the month or 
two which followed, that Mr. Charlton, some. 
times accompanied by his daughter, sometimes 
alone, dropped in for half an hour in the morn. 
ing, to see how Mrs. J.atimer and her son were 
going on; and on more than one occasion the 
convereation turned upon the education of chil- | 
dren, in regard to which the lady seemed to 
have thought deeply, though, to say the truth, 
her own offspring did not afford a favorable 
specimen of her practice. That circumstance, 
however, was easily and naturally explained 
by her one morning, when the boy was absent, 
“T have a hard task before me, my dear sir,” 
sho said, speaking of this subject. ‘ Poor Al- 
fred has been so terribly neglected, and 80 sadly 
spoiled, that the efforts to restrain him and 
make him apply are almost too much, for me. 
I long foresaw what would he the result, and 
foresaw it with fear and trembling, but the will 
of those who had the best right to speak was, 
of course, obeyed, and between contending du- 
ties [ yielded to that which appeared paramount. 
I did not, indeed, think,” she added in a low 
tone, “that I shoald be left alone to struggle 
with the faults encouraged by indulgence I could 
hot counteract.” 
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“Do you not think, my dear madam,” asked 
Mr. Charlton, “that the best plan would be ty 
send him to schoul ?” 

Mrs. Latimer shook her head with a rueful 
smile. “J cannot afford ft,” she said in a low 
tone, and then added, a moment or two after, 
as her words had thrown her worthy visiter 
into a train of thought, * No, I must he content- 
ed to do what I can myself, and for the rest 
must trust to masters, when I can hear of any 

ones.” 

“There are some very fair masters in the 
heighborhood,” replied Mr. Charlton. “ With 
the exception of music, which he does not want, 
you will find all that you require. The music- 
master, indeed, is a very indifferent tcacher, 
and J have on more than one occasion thought 
of going back to London again, in order to give 
Louisa better instruction.” 

Mrs. Latimer turned a shade paler, but the 
next moment she exclaimed “On! Mr. Charl- 
ton, I have thought of something that will in- 
deed he delightful. You mast Jet me be your 
daughter's inusic-mistress. It will at once be 
a great pleasure to me, and it will afford me 
the only means I ever shall have of showing 
you how deeply grateful I am for all the kind- 
ness you have evinced towards me.” 

Mr. Chariton hesitated and was embarrassed, 
said he could not think of Mrs. Latimer taking 
such trouble, and made a number of other apol- 
ogies ; but the lady persisted in her plan, and, 
as she had no piano at her lodging, it was 
agreed that she should come up every fine 
morning to give Louisa Charlton some in- 
struction. Louisa herself was delighted, and 
every day Mrs. Latimer became a greater fa- 
vorite both with father and daughter. She 
was wften a companivn at their breakfast table ; 
often stayed todinner. Her son was frequently 
‘at Mallington House, and, though by no ineans 
much approved of hy Mr. Charlton, was tole- 
rated fur Mrs. Latimer’s sake. She was the 
greatest resource to that worthy gent!eman that 
could be iniagined—his companion, his friend ; 
and he would have been very well inclined that 
Bnatters should have gone on in the same way 
to the close of his days, but Mrs. Latimer did 
wot intend that it should be so. 

When she had been about nine monthe in 
the place, Mr. Charlton observed, with real con- 
cern, that she grew graver ani more thoughtful 
than ever; that she seldom smiled, and when 
she did so it was faintly, and not from the 
heart. He inquired of himself what could be 
the matter for sume time before he inquired of 
any one else. But, at lengty, one day, when 
he had, during a morning call upon her, remark- 
ed that she was more serious than ever, he 
asked her maid, who opened the door to give 
him exit—a calm, staid, shrewd-louking woman 
— if Mrs. Latimer were ill, observing that she 
Jooked out of spirits. 

* Really, sir, I do not know what is the mat- 
ter,” said the abigail. “I see clearly enough 
that my mistress is fretting about something, 
but I cannot tell you what it is. She has had 
sorrow enough, poor thing, for one so good and 
20 beautiful.’ 

“ Pray were you with her when her husband 
died, Mrs. Windsor?” asked Mr. Chariton. 

% Aye, that I was, yh: anewered the maid, 


“and aterrible day, too. He was a wild, rash, 
violent man, and treated her ill enough. But 
still he was her husband, sir; and although as 
to loving him very much, that was not possible, 
yet the shock nearly killed her.” 

“Well, pray, Mrs. Windsor,” rejoined Mr. 
Charlton, feeling that it would not be Proper to 
push his inquiries any farther in that quarter, 
‘if you find out that I can be of any service to 
Mrs. Latimer let me know. You may be per. 
fectly sure I should be delighted to render it.” 

The tnaid promised to do so; but nothing re- 
sulted from this conversation four some time, 
and Mrs. Latimer still continued grave and sad. 
At times, indeed, when walking on the common 
with Mr. Charlton, or sitting with him alone, & 
burst of happier feeling would take place. She 
would give way to some playful sally ; appeal 
to him upon some light matter of taste; dis- 
cuss the subject with him eagerly ; perhaps op- 
pose his opinions at first, but, in the end, yield- 
ed invariably, and then would turn her fine blue 
eyes upon hin, and exclaim “ ‘The women are 
not capable of arguing, my dear friend, and I 
believe we had better never attempt it.” Then 
againythe moment ufter, she would fall intosad 
thought again, and at times her cyes would fill 
with tears, « 

At length one morning a note arrived from 
her, at the hour at which sho usually appeared, 
excusing herself for not coming, as she had 
matters of business which would occupy her 
all day. A second day she excused hereelf, a 
third she had a cold; and Mr. Charlton went 
down in person to inquire afterher. Ata little 
distance froin ber dour he met her son Alfred, 
and stopping to shake hands with the boy, natu- 
rally expressed a hope’ that Mrs. Latimer was 
not seriously indisposed. J 

“Oh! mamma is well enough,” replied Al- 
fred Latimer. “She is only moping. She has 
been inoping these three or fuur days; but you 
must not tell her I said 80, for sho forbade 
me.” 

Mr. Charlton went on and rang at her door, 
nor was he refused admittance. He found hor 
seated reading, and thinking it better to begin 
upon the subject that he hud at heart at once, 
he said “My dear lady, I have remarkad that 
you have been much out of spirits of late. 
Now you must not think me intrusive ; but, 
feeling the very sincere regard for you that I 
do, I may he permitted to say that, as you have 
no one here with whom to consult, if you re- 
quire advice or assistance in any way, I should 
feel it a slight if you did not apply to me !” 

Mrs. Latimer colored and seemed a good 
deal agitated ; but after a moment's pause, she 
pressed Mr. Charlton's hand in her own, saying 
emphatically, ‘Thank you! thank you! best 
and kindest of men. But, alas, I fear that you 
can give me no assistance, and that your advice 
in this instance would but cunfirm the resolu- 
tion which I bavo already taken, with bitter re- 
gret. Oh! had [ had your advice and support, 
long, long ago, how many sorrows might have 
been saved me !” 

“ Well, but take them now,” said Mr. Charl- 
ton; “and first tell me, my dear Madam, what 
this determination is!” 

“T will,” replied Mrs. Latimer, but Stet you. 
Tust hear a word or (wo af prefans. et 


very young, partly at my father's persuasion. 
partly from the giddy thoughtlessness of youth, 
to a man of whom I shall only say that even 
then I should not have chosen him, had J had 
opportunity of selection, or time for thought, I 
endeavored to do my duty well—indeed | did, 
Mr. Charfton ; nay, more, I tried to make my 
duty pleasure, The rest I must pass in silence 
—the memory of the dead is sacred; but I 
have known little peace in life till I came down 
here. In this quiet place, and with your kind 
and beneficial society, I have enjoyed my first 
happy moments since girlhood ; but, alas! now 
I must leave it.” 

Mr. Charlton started, as if she had struck 
him,so completely was the possibility of such an 
event absent from his thoughts. ‘But why, 
. Mrs. Latimer? Why 1" he exclaimed. 

“ Because,” she replied, ‘and you will own 


the reason to be a good one—my means are- 


Not equal to living even in the moderate way 
in which I five here. I have shaped my expen- 
diture by my incomo ; but a sudden claim upon 
a part of the small property my husband left 
having started up, even that poor income is di- 
minished.” . 

««Nay, but let me lovok into the claim on 
your behalf,” said Mr. Charlton; it may not be 
fair—it may not be just.” 

‘“« Yea, it is,” replied the lady, “I have been 
forced to become a better woman of business 
than you give me credit for being. I went 
into all the details at once about a month 
ago; I found that it was indubitable—though 
the lawyers said I might eontest the validity of 
the documents—that the money had been re- 
ceived, and therefore I ordered it to be paid im- 
mediately. It is already done; my income is 
redaced by so much; and I have only to wait 
till I can receive a sufficient sum to pay a few 
little bills here, and then, I fear—I must—yes, 
indeed I must leave you,” and Mra Latimer 
burst into tears. 

Mr. Charlton soothed her kindly and tenderly, 
and when she was somewhat more composed 
he said, ‘Indeed, this shocks and grieves me 
deeply ; and if you would but consider me real- 
ly in the light which you have often said you 
do—namely, that of a friend, a sincere true 
friend—and make use of my purse as if it were 
your own, till this little storm be passed—” 

“Mr. Charlton !” exclaimed Mrs. Latimer, 
drawing herself back, as if greatly surprised, 
‘“‘jmpossible! But no,"’ she added the next 
moment, I know you meant it kindly, gra- 
ciously, nobly—as you do everything. But 
that is quite impossible. A woman cannot re- 
ceive money but from a father, or a husband— 
nay, say not a word more on that score, or | 
shall think you do not respect me. As to 
the moncy, I care not for it. There are coun- 
tries where I can live at a cheaper rate than 
here, and I am ready, willing, to live on bread 
and water—aye, to work for that bread, should 
need be; but to part with the only people who 
have been really kind to me—to quit the only 
spot where I bave known tranquillity, is bitter 
indeed,”’ and Mrs. Latimer wept again. 

What Mr. Chariton might have replied at 
that moment, had he not been interrupted, who 
cap tell? but just as he was about to answer, 
Alfred Latimer burst into the room, laughing at 
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something he had seen or done in the village. 
The boy was surprised to sce his mother in 
tears, and turned a look quickly, and almost 
fiercely, upon Mr. Charlton, as if he had been 
doing something’ to grieve her. 

Mrs. Latimer, however, held out her fair 
hand to her friend, saying, ‘‘ Forgive me for 
thus giving way, and say no more upon the 
subject at present. We will talk about it more 
hereafter, when I am calmer." . 

“Well, then, my dear lady,’’ replied Mr. 
Charlton, “I shall take it for granted that you 
will not rasbly act in this matter till we have 
spoken further.” 

“T will take your advice in all things,” an- 
swered the lady; ‘‘ where should I go for coun- 
sel, if not to you, my best—I may, indeed, say 
only friend ?”’ o 

‘When Mr. Chariton returned to his own house 
he found his mind much more perturbed than 
was ordinary with him, or at all agreeable. 
That Mrs, Latimer might quit Mallington had 
never entered his imagination. She had never 
hinted such an intention ; she had seemed so 
happy, so contented with the place, that he had 
taken it for granted everything would go on 
just as it had gone on for an indefinite ‘time, 
and the idea of losing her society, and being 
again reduced to the state of listless apathy in 
which he had been when she arrived, seerned 
to him a second widowhood. Yet what could 
he do to prevent such a result? She had rea- 
sonable grounds for such a resolution; she was, 
evidently resolved to receive no pecuniary as- 
sistance ; and, thongh he might think her a little 
too scrupulous with so sincere a friend as him- 
self, he honored her scruples too much to strive 
to shake them. The term, second-widowhood, 
which he had employed in his own thoughts,. 
ran in his mind. He began to fancy that’ he 
should find his time still burdensome to him 
through life, unless he married again; and the 
expression which Mrs. Latimer had herself 
used, saying that a woman could only receive 
money from a father or a husband, was one of 
the first things that made bim ask himself, if 
he did marry, who could he so well and wisely 
wed as herself?” 

At first he wished that he were ten years 
younger ; their ages then, he thought, might 
not have been 80 out of prenertion. As it was, 
people would only say that he had been caught 
by the eye, and laugh at the old gentleman for 
marrying the fair young widow. Yet after all, 
he recollected that he was not so very aged, as 
grief and want of occupation, and the dark 
viows they had Specniored, made him fancy. 
He was barely filly-four; Mrs. Latimer might’ 
be thirty-five, or thirty-six, for she had told 
him that she looked younger than she réally 
was. There was a difference, certainly, of fif- 
teen or sixteen years, but what ofthat? There 
Was many a more disproportionate match every 
day ; and, let the. world say what it would, ho 
was conscious that it was not for beauty, or any 
ephemeral advantage, that he chose her, but 
merely for the sake of an amiable and pleasant 
companion, who had soothed his melancholy, 
and whose high qualities he knew. 

Thus Mr. Chariton went on, diminishing some 
objections in his own eyes, and boldly meeting 
others with a flat negative, till dinner time ; 
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and yet he was by no means satisfied, and still 
less decided. He thought of his former wife— 
of her he had loved with the fondest affection— 
who had been the sunshine of his home, the 
light of his steps, the pride, as well ds the dar- 
ling, of his beart; and when he looked into his 
. own bosom he found nothing like the same feel- 
ings there towards Mrs. Latimer that he had 
experienced towards her. True, it was not to 
be expected—true, perhaps, it was better not. 
This ought to be a marriage of reason, whereas 
the other had been a marriage of love. But 
then, again, he thought of his daughter; and, 
why or wherefore he could not tell, his heart 
tnisgave him. It was but a prejudice, he fan- 
cied. One heard so much of step-mothers, and 
perhaps they might occasionally act ill, but 
there must be exceptions—indeed, he had 
known them himself, and Mrs. Latimer already 
showed for Louisa almost tho affection of a 
mother. 

Yet he was not satisfied; and at dinner he 
‘was thoughtful, absent, almoat fretful. Towards 
nine in the evening, as he was trying to turn his 
mind to other thoughts, with the prudent resolu- 
tion of sleeping overthe matter, and just when 
Louisa had retired to bed, one of his old ser- 
vapts announced to him that Mrs. Windsor, 
Mre. Latimer’s maid, desired to see him. 

“ Show her in, show her in !” cried Mr. Charl- 
ton, in some agitation; and when the abigail 
appeared he exclaimed, “ Good evening, Mrs. 
Windsor, I hope your lady ie not ill!” 

“No, oft,” replied the maid ; and then wait- 
ing till the door was closed, she added, “ but 
you told me, sir, to inform you if I found out 
what made my mistress so grave and sad, and 
as I discovered to-night I thought I would come 
up and tell you, especially as you are some- 
what concerned, sir.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Charlton, in some 
surprise; ‘“‘how is that, Mrs. Windsor ?” 

“ Why, sir,” answered his companion paus- 
ing and thinking for a moment, with a grave 
and embarrassed look, ‘it is an unpleasant 
thing to tell, but yet, as I was saying, I think it 
is but right that you should know, for I am sure 
you, who are quite the master of the place, as I 
may say, will soon put a stop to it.” 

“If it be anything unpleasant to your mistress, 
and I have power to do so,” replied Mr, Charl- 
ton, “I certainly will; but what is it, Mrs. 
Windsor?” 

"Why, sir, it is just this,” the maid proceed- 
ed, after another hesitating pause—" those two 
old cate at whose house we lodge, the Miss 
Martins, are the greatest gossips and scandal- 
makers in the world, and they can't even keep 
their tongues off Mrs. Latimer, who never had 
a word said against her in her life.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Mr. Charlton, with a tremu- 
lous cmotion of the lip, ‘and pray what can they 
find to say against her now !” 

“Truly, they must neods talk about your 
coming 60 often to see her, sir,” rejoined Mrs. 
Windsor, as if with an effort, and about her 
coming up bere to Miss Charlton, sir—that's 
what they say; and I have found out that three 
or four days ago that old tabby, the eldest 
one, had the face to go up to my lady and 
speak to her about it, and tu say it was not 
sespectable.’’ 


Ml 
‘« She did, did sho !” exclaimed Mr. Charlton, 


his cheek growing very hot: “ well, my good 
lady, I will soon settle that business !” 


“ They are cunning old creatures,” continued 


the maid, with a scornful smile, “ for they never 
said a word till they thought Mrs. Latimer 
was guing to leave them, and then they chose 
to begin. 
let you know, for I never like any one to be 
spoken ill of behind his back, and to have things 


However, sir, I thought it right to 


put upon him that he never dreamt of—espe- 


cially a gentleman so kind and good to every 


one as you are.” 

“You did very right, Mra. Windsor,” replied 
Mr. Charlton, ‘‘there’s a guinea for you. Do 
hot say anything to Mrs. Latimer about your 
having scen me. I suppose she did not know 
you were coming here!” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” said the maid, ‘‘she had told 
me to take a note to Miss Charlton, which I 
have given to your man; but she did fot know 
that I was going to speak with you, and, for 
heaven's sake, don’t tell her, sir. She would 


be so angry.” 


“ No, no, make yourself easy, Mrs. Windsor,” 
replied Mr. Charlton, “I will not betray you; * 
but I will find means to put a stop to their idle 
gossip, depend upon it, and now good night. I 
shall call down befure luncheon to-morrow.” 

Thus they parted, and Mr. Charlton walked 
up and down the room for at least half an hour. 
A new and powerful motive was given to him 
for doing as he wished tudo; nay, it was bet- 
ter than a motive—it was an excuse. Mrs. 
Latimer’s reputation was affected by his friend- 
ship for her, there was no means of remedying 
that evil but one, and Mr. Charlton from that 
moment determined to put it in her power at 
least to do so. He was somewhat anxious aod 
nervous upon the subject, indeed. She might 
take a different view of the matter—she migkt 
look upon the difference of age as an insur- 
mountable bar. She might like him very well 
as a friend, but not think of bim as a husband. 
Yet, when be had retired to rest, and thought 
over a thousand little traits which be had per- 
ceived, he began to hope that he was not alto-. 
gether so indifferent to her. That she had a 
great regard for him was evident; that to 
abandon his society was painful to her she had 
acknowledged ; and he remembered more than 
once having caught her eyes fixed upon his 
face with an expression of interest. He was 
conscious that he was a good-looking man of 
his age, and now he began to wish that he had 
not continued to wear powder and a pigtail. 
That, however, could not now be helped, for 
he would not venture upon the ridicule of cut- 
ting off the latter incumbrance upon the eve of 
a declaration, and thinking that a sleepless 
night would ngt improve his personal appear- 
ance, he turned upon his side and courted the 
drowsy god. As usua in such cases, the god 
was somewhat slow to come, and Mr. Charlton 
was up early the next morning refreshing him- 
self with a walk in the garden. At breakfast 
his daughter sat opposite to him, and enter- 
tained him with her young conversation; but 
every time his eyes turnod upon her his heart.’ 
smote him. However, his resolution was takeo’ 
and about eleven away he Went \o execnie ¥ 


_ He found the fair widow locking, be Woy 
y / 
/ 
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more fascinating than ever, and, luckily for his 
purpose, ulone. Her eyes beamed when she 
saw him; and she held out her soft delicate 
band with a smile sv enchanting, that Mr. 
Charlton began to feel emotions of tenderness 
which carried him on wonderfully after a while, 
though they interrupted him a little at firet. 

* You seem busy, my dear Mrs. Latimer,” he 
baid, looking at her writing-desk, which was 
open before her, and at the table covered with 
papers. “I hope I do not disturb you; but 
even if I do I must still intrude a little, for I 
have one or two things to say.” 

* IT was only putting my desk into order for 
& journey,” said Mrs. Latimer, with the smile 
passing away, and giving place to a look of 
sadness; “for I see, my excellent friend, it 
must come to that." 

“Nay, I think not,” replied Mr. Charlton, 
seating himself beside her on the little hard- 
atuffed rosewood sofa of the lodging. ‘I think 
not,” he repeated, * unless, indeed, you be very 

. Teeolute to go. There \e such a thing, my dear 
lady, as a choice of evils in this world, and J 
am going to put such an alternative before you. 
“You have expressed great unwillingness to go 
from Malfington, and I believo you to be quite 
sincere, for where ono is loved and esteemed, 
there one generally finds some gort of pleasure. 
You have, also, been kind enough to say that 
the loss of my daughter's and my own society 
had no slight part in causing your unwilling- 
nese. 


“A part. my kind friend, so great, that the 
alternative you propose would be a very painful 
one' indeed if I did not choose it to avoid such 

rief. For yourself, 1 can only say that you 
1ave acted towards me a’ part that has ever 
made me look upon you as an elder brother.” 

* Well, my dear madam,” said Mr. Charlton, 
‘“T tell you the alternative is but one of two 
evils : it is for you to judge which is the greater. 
I wish you, then, to stay at Mallington—to 
change your present residence, and to come to 
mine.” 

Mrs. Latimer looked all amazement; but 
Mr. Charlton proceeded with more calmness 
than he had himself expected—“ This, my 
swect friend, cdn but be done at the expense of 
& great sacrifice. To render it right—to render 
it possible, J nay say—you must consent to 
give your hand to a man much older than your- 
self. and to make him happy at the expense, 
perhaps, of some regrets.” 

Mrs. Latimer pressed her hand vpon her 
heart as if its beating were too much for her; 
and then, bending down her head, she hid her 
eyes in her handkerchief and wept. 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Charlton, taking her 
hand sumewhat alarmed, “I did not intend to 
grieve you.” 

“Grieve me! grieve me!” cried Mrs. Lati- 
mer, raising her beautiful eyes swimming with 
tears, but with a smile upon her lips. “Oh! 
my noble and gencrous friend, you know not 
what I feel; and she placed her other hand in 
his also. * Bot I cannot suffer you," she said, 
after a start. ‘No! JT cannot suffer you to 
make such 8 sacrifice yourself. You know 
that [am poor; but you de not hnow how poor, 
my good friend. Debts I have none, but at thie 
mameont I have leey than one hundred per 
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annum. Yovw can, you ought to look for a wife 
far better endowed than I am. Still in the 
prime of life, with large fortune, and everything 
to make a woman happy, you have every right 
to expect—” 

‘Hush, hush, hosh!’’ said Mr. Charlton, io- 
terrupting her, “I will not hear another word 
upon such subjects. If te can feel that you 
will be bappy with me, if you will be a mother 
to my daughter and a companion to myself, the 
journey from Mallington is at an end." 

“ For ever!" said Mrs. Latimer, leaning her 
head upon his shoulder. ‘Oh !** she murmured 
in a soft tone, “Oh! that I had known you 
earlier in life, as I said the other day, what 
misery it would have saved me. But how rare. 
ly is it that one meet in early years the only 
person who can make one happy.” 

We have, however, intruded somewhat too 
far upon scenes that are generally private, and 
we must therefore leave Mrs. Latimer and Mr. 
Charlton alone to settle all about the marriago 
without our presence. We have not been tho 
only ones, however, dear readere, who over. 
heard that tender conversation, Ah no! Miss 
Mathilda Martin, having firet ascertained that 
Mrs. Windsor had gone out as soon as she had 
let Mr. Charlton in, was upon the staire close 
to the door—so close, indeed, that sometimes 
her ear, sometimes her ‘eh very nearly touch. 
ed the keyhold. Fie, Miss Mathilda; surely 
you are not listening! So it was however that 
after a certain time Miss Mathilda descended to 
the shop, with a check highly colored, and an 
eye full of excitement. “Oh! yes indeed," she 
said to her sister, “it is just su! quite ag we 
thought. Dont’t say a word, Winifred. I heard 
it with my own ears. He is now going to for. 
get ail decency and to keep her up at his own 
house. I heard him, I can assure you. He said 
these very words ‘I wish you to stay at Mal. 
lington—to change your present residence, and 
to come to mine.'"’ 

The reader will perceive that Miss Mathilda, 
as many other persons do, had listened no 
longer, and for no better object, than to con. 
firm her preconceived opinions. 

“And what did she say 1” cried Miss Martin, 
eagerly. ‘ Will she go?” 

“Oh, to be sure!” replied Mathilda, ‘‘no doubt 
of it. There were plenty of ‘dear friends’ 
and ‘sweet friends’ going, I can assure you. 
Ah! the nasty old man, how I hate him." 

‘* She’s the worst of the two,” answered her 
sister; ‘‘a trumpery minx, with her high airs. 
Why, she never once asked us to take a cup of 
tea; as if we were dirt. [ should not wonder 
if she were no widow at all, but just some cast. 
off, with her boy.” 

Mrs. Latimer was evidently lost in the opinion 
of the two Misses Martin; and after havi 
thus discussed the mistress, they proceeded to 
assail the maid. Ofherthey said what was true 
enough, that she was an artful jade; for though 
they had not exactly hit upon Mrs. Latimer’s 
real faults, she being, perhaps, the last person 
on carth to de misled by any man, young or old, 
yet their closer obscrvation of good Mrs. Wind. 
sor had given them a good insight into her cha. 
ratter, As they were in progress, however, 
they were suddenly interrupted by the entrance 
of good Dr. Western, the rectos, who, after 
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, ' 
ordering a few articles of clothing for some of 
his poor, went on to ask if Mre. Latimer was at 
home. 

‘Oh, dear yes, sir,” eaid Miss Martin, she 
has got Mr. Chariton with her, as usual, sir.” 

“« She is soun going to quit, huwever,” added 
Mathilda, “and I cannot say J am sorry.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the clergyman, with 
considerable surprise, ‘may I ask why! Mrs. 
Latimer is a very respectable person, though 
Bot rich, and I trust that you bave too much 
good sense and good feeling, Miss Martin, 
Ke value any one mercly as they may be weal- 

bows 

* Ay, but is she so respectable, doctor !” ask- 
ed Miss Martin, with a significant look. 

“ T have the best assurance that she is so,” 
replied Dr. Western. “I will add something 
more, my good lady. Knowing the propensity 
o* all small places to deal uncharitably with the 
characters of strangers, and having last week 
heard something that did not please me of re- 
ports set abuut respecting this lady, I touk the 
trouble of writing for information, and find, as 
I supposed, that those reports are without foun- 
dation, and that she is in every respect what 
she seems; in a word, one who has acted 
throogh life with perfect propriety, even though 
posed in very painful and difficult situatiuns. 

trust, therefore, tft we shall hear no more of 
this, for it is neither Christian nor gencrous.” 

Dr. Western, who had purposely given the 

» Misses Martin an opportunity of drawing this 
reproof upon their own heads, then proceeded 
to pay his intented visit to Mrs. Latimer; and 
it was remarked by the ladies of thé shop that 
he and Mr. Chariton walked out and vroceeded 
down the street together. 

A vagne rumor, in the cdurse of the subse- 
quent week, spread through the village that 
Mrs Latimer was not long to be Mrs. Latimer. 

. Louisa Chariton, or Mr. Chariton, was always 
with her; the carriages of neighboring gentry 
were frequently at her door; semptresses and 
dressmakers were busily employed; and the 
Mieses Martin, beginning to find that they had 
made a very great mistake, were her most 
humble servants, fawning egregiously on even 
Mrs. Windsor, and declaring that ‘‘ Dear Mrs. 
Latimer was certainly onc of the sweetest crea- 
tures thét ever was scen.”” = 

Dear Mrs. Latimer, however. did not forget 
them; she was perfectly civil, indeed ; but she 
bided her time. 

At length, oné Saturday night an elderly gen- 
tleman, who was reported to be an army agent, 
came down to Mallington, spent the evening 
with Mrs. Latimer and Mr. Charlton, and took 
a bed at the house of the latter. The next day 
the lady appeared at the church divested of her 
weeds ; and on the Tuesday folluwing, at an 
early bour, the widuwer and the widow stoad 
together befure the altar, to be made man and 
wife. The army agent, who had been a friend 
of her furmer husband, acted as father upon 
the present occasion ; a stnall party of the coun- 
try neighbors were witnesses to the ceremony. 
Louisa Charlton and Alfred Latimer were invi- 
ted to spend a few days witha friend who lived 
about seven miles from Mallington, and Mr. 
Charlton and his fair bride set out upon a tour 
into Warwickshire, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Curisroruge CoLumpus was a great discov- 
erer, as the reader is undoubtedly aware; bat 
he never made half the discoveries that Mr. 
Charlton did within one year from the time that 
Mrs. Latimer gave him her hand at the altar. 
Not that she behaved il] to bim; for, on the 
contrary, she reduubled her affectionate man- 
ner, and exerted herself to be more enchanting 
than ever; soothed, flattered, fondled him. But 
Mr. Charlton had now nearer means of observa- 
tion, and he was naturally a clear-sighted man. 
He was as fund of her as cver—he would not 
have lost ber society fur the world; but he was 
neither old enough nur young enough to be blind 
to all the little traits of character which pre- 
sented themselves in his fair wife; and all these 
traits tended to show that Mrs. Charlton was 
one of those ladies who never act without an 
object. She calculated her game with the most 
precise and definite computation, and worked 
boldly towards the result which she wished to 
arrive at by the incans she thought must likely ° 
to attain it. From her earliest vears she had 
been taught to consider her own interests in the 
first place, and bad willingly seconded her fath- 
cr in ensnaring the son of a noble family intos 
connection which all bis friends disapproved. 
His first object was toseduce her, but though not 
without strong passions, they were not of that 
character Which were likely to make her fall a 
sacrifice to the designs of any man. She could 
hate heartily, but love was nut one of her weak- 
nesses; and thusshe skillfully led him on tomake 
her his wife as the only means of possessing her. 
His fortune, never very great, she aided to im- 
pair, for abe had tastes and habits as expensive 
as his own; and as he was of a vivlent and ire 
ritable disposition, and she had no object in 
soothing lim, the coolness with which she 
listened to the details of his difficulties, and the 
little care she displayed in extricating bim from 
them, often drove him into fits of passion, which 
produced scenes that caused all but very close 
observers to pity the sweet creature his wife 
very much. She had an admirable art too, of 
always putting him in the wrong; and as sbe 
was certainly ill-treated—for he was known 
wore than once to strike her—and as she re- 
sisted, without any effort, many an attempt to 
seduce her from the right path inade by that 
husband's dissolute associates, the world in 
general gave her credit for lurbearance only 
equal to her virtue. Thus had passed her 
younger days, till at length, in a fit of rage and 
despair, Captain Latimer lost tho use of his 
reason, and raised his band against his own 
life. 

Mrs. Latimer had then, as we have scen, set 
up the interesting'young widow, and had visit- 
ed various parts of a a in that capacity be- 
fore she touched upon Mallington. At the lat- 
ter place, she only proposed at first to look 
about her fur a month; and finding there a 
clergyman apparently well to do, and a single 
man, her first thought was thut perhaps, 1p 
course of time, she night become Mrs West- 
ern. Perceiving very soon, however that Dr 
Weatern was nut very accessible, and learwiag 
that the large house at the top of the Wi Le- 
longed to a widower of great Wealth une dever- 
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Mined to change her plan, in as much as a cam- 
paign against the heart of Mr. Charlton seemed 
Open to more easy tactics, and because the ob- 
ject to be gained was greater. Affluence and 
Case, carriages, horses, servants, were things 
that Mrs. Latimer liked very wnuch, and it was 
well worth a little stady and art to obtain such 
advantages. The disposition of Mr. Chariton 
was easily read—Mrs. Latimer shaped her 
conduct accordingly ; her maid, Mrs. Windsor, 
without any full explanation being necessary 
‘between mistress and servant, seconded her 
skillfully ; and the result has been already seen 
by the reader. 

It is an invariable rule, however, which often 
tends to bring down retribution on the head of 
der zivers, that we undervalue the good senso 
of people whom we have once taken in. Never 
cheat any one, dear reader; for depend upon it 
you will think him a fool ever after, till per- 
chance he cheats*you in return. Now, Mrs. 
Latimer, or, as we must henceforth call her, 
Mrs. Charlton, did undervalue the good sense 
of her second husband. She only recollected 
the result, that she had deceived him jnto 
thinking her all he wished, and she forgot the 
art she had displayed in making him think so. 
She forgot, also, that she was now placed before 
his eyes in the microscope of matrimony, and 
she did not exactly guard all her sayings and 
doings with that scrupulous care which would 
have been necessary to keep up the illusion. 
One great object was gained—she was his wife 
—and she thought she might have a little re- 
pose. She had another great object, it is true ; 
to induce him to leave her at his death a large 
share of his fortune; but she trasted to habit 
and natural tenderness, and her own skill in 

easing, to obtain that very satisfactory result. 

r. Charlton had, indeed, settled upon her, 
previous to their marfiage, an annual sum 
sufficient for her maintenance as his widow, in 
* @ase of his decease, but Mrs. Latimer had, on 
various accounts, not exacted as large a join- 
tare as, perhaps, she might have obtained had 
she, to use an angler’s term, “ played her fish” 
after she had hooked him. But two causes 
prevented her doing so; in the first place, the 
character she had assumed, and which it was 
necessary to keep up, was repugnant to such a 
eourse ; and in the next, she was naturally of 
‘an impatient disposition, and eager to enjoy the 
fair prospect before her. Thus, though sbe 
delicately hinted to her friend the army agent 
that some settlement might be necessary, yet 
ahe left the matter entirely in his hands; and 
he, for his part, thought the proposal of Mr. 
Charlton on that score very liberal. 

After a bridal tour of somewhat more than a 
month, Mr. and Mrs. Charlton returned to Mal- 
lington house ; and the lady’s taste for expense 
and display began to show itself. Her husband, 
however, did not object ; he could well afford 
it, and, indeed, had somewhat reproached him- 
self in days gone by with living too far within 
his income, solely from not knowing how to 
spend it reasonably. His former wife had no 
such habits, indeed, and the contrast struck 
him not altogether pleasantly; but he said 

. nothing, and only insured that his expenses 
should be kept within due bounds. Then Mrs. 
Chariton thought it right to see the trade of the 
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A 
village improved by the establishment of a rival 
shop, in opposition to the Misses Martin. En- 
couragement was given to a speculative trades- 
man of the neighboring town to break in upon 
the monopoly so long enjoyed by those ladies, 
and as he had all Mrs. Charlton's custom, anc 
her strongest recommendation, besides smart 
new articles, which had never been seen in 
Mallington before, the old shop was soun ne- 
glected, the dull-colored prints and muslins 
bung unpurchased in the windows, and the 
Misses Martin, growing every day sourer and 
more sour, rued the hour when they had put 
up the bill of lodgings which had caught the 
widow's eye, and mentally gave her over to 
ruin and condemnation. 

Neither of this did Mr. Charlton wholly ap- 
prove, but his fair wife took care to conceal the 
animus of this proceeding from his eyes, and 
he was, therefore, obliged to content himself 
with her notions of free trade and anti-monopoly. 
One thing, however, did annoy him; he had 
forgotten that, in marrying the widow, he ran 
a great risk of marrying her son too, and Alfred 
Latimer soon gave him cause to repent of 
having done so. He proved a wild, capricious, 
rash, unfeeling boy, and it became evident very 
speedily, that his spoiling had not been entirely 
on his father’s part. He was very ignorant, 
very arrogant; and, wit none of those prin- 
ciples which, implanted in very early youth, 
prove soener or later the correctors of follies 
and the tamers of passions, he seeined to have 
no idea but of indulgence and amusement. 

After having given way for about six months, 
Mr. Charlton, moved by a sense of duty to the 
boy himself, shook off his desire of ease and 
tranquillity, and represented to his wife the ab. 
solute necessity of sending him to school. He 
prepused Eton, and offered to provide liberally 
for his expenses there, saying that of course 
he looked upon her son nearly in the light of 
his own. But Mrs. Charlton was in despair at 
the idea ; she showed in feeling terms that he 
had been so long brought up at home that the 
change tua public school would be more severe 
and trying to him than to other lads; and al 
that her husband could obtain by his most rea- 
sonable arguments was, that he should be sent 
to a private school some fifteen miles off, where 
he might be at hand herself to watch ever 

im. 

Not long after this Mrs. Charlton hinted to 
her husband that it might be better if their 
dear Louisa were sent to a finishing school 
in London. She suggested that it would give 
a polish to her manners, a tone, a style to her 
appearance and demeanor that never could be 
acquired in country socicty ; that all the ac- 
complishments which she possessed wanted 
the perfecting touch of the first masters, and 
that it was good for all young people to see a 
little of the world before they had to play an 
active part in it. 

Mr. Charlton heard her to an end with per- 
fect composure, but then replied gravely, but 
not unkindly, ‘No, my dear. She never sete 
her foot in a school.” 

He said no more at first, and Mrs. Charlton 
was inclined to argue the point; but he stopped 
her abruptly, adding, ‘‘ Her mother was never 
at a school; she had a great abhorrence of 
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them. I promised her that Louisa never should 
‘be sent to one, and that promise I will keep:” 

Mrs. Charlton burst into tears, and Mr. 
Charlton quitted the room. ; 

She found that she had injured herself, how- 
ever; and hastened to retrieve her false move 
hy renewed kindness to her step-daughter, to- 
‘wards whom, to say sooth, she had somewhat 
cooled since her marriage ; but she did not love 
Louisa the more for boing the subject of her 
first dispute with her husband. In manner she 
was sweet and gentle to Louisa Charlton, 
always calling her either My love, or My 
dear Louisa; but there were many small traits 
which showed to Louisa herself, and, what was 
of still greater importance, to Mr. Charlton 
also, that there was little sincere affection. 
Often in a kindly tone, and with numerous pro- 
fessions of regard and assurances that she did 
it for the child’s own good, she would reprove 
Louisa for one little act or another, and lecture 
her upon her conduct and demeanor. She 
affected to think that it was her duty to do so, 
and therefore did it before her husband; but 
Mr. Charlton was very keen-sighted in regard to 
his child, and the first question which bo asked 
himself was, whether the censure was just, 
befure he inquired whether his new wife was 
only actuated by a sense of duty or by some 
other motive. He gencrally found reason to 
think, however, that Louisa was in the right; 
for though she made no defeuce, and bore all 
meekly, yet she had an advocate in her father’s 
heart, and a judge in his sense of justice which 
did her right, contrary to Mrs. Charlton’s ex- 
pectations. That lady, indeed, only strove to 
, an unfavorable impression on her hus- 

of his daughter’s conduct and character ; 
but she was not at all aware that Mr. Charlton 
was silently, and in his own mind, trying them 
both, and generally giving judgment against her. 
She did not at all understand at first, and, indeed, 
never fully understood, the exact nature of his 
Jove of quiet and his abhorrence of discus- 
sions. She often thought that she had gained 
her point, and produced the result she in- 
tended, because he said nothing. She fancied 
he did not see and comprehend, because he did 
not oppose or reprove ; but, in truth, Mr. Charl- 


‘ton was always analyzing and forming his esti- 


mate by the accumulation of facts which he 
observed. Thus, on one or two occasions when 
his quietness had induced Mrs. Charlton to go 
on to a point where he felt it his duty to oppose 
decidedly what he thought wrong, and some 
Jittle dispute took place in consequence, Mrs. 
Charlton believed that it would all be soon for- 
gotten; but she deceived herself. It was a 
new page written in her history—a fresh line 
in the portrait which her husband was con- 
stantly drawing in his own mind. 

These occurrences were more frequent when 
her son was at home during the holidays than 
at other times; for his wild rash spirit, his 
obstinacy and selfishness, were constant sources 
of annoyance to Mr. Charlton, and were as 
constantly defended, palliated, or concealed by 
the mother. Sometimes, too, in spite of all her 
akill and self-command, the strong and violent 
passions which were in her bosom would burst 
forth with a vindictive fire, which startled and 
alarmed her husband. Thus, one day, about a 


year after their marriage, the boy was brought 
in by the head gardener (who had often com. 
plainéd of the destruction he committed in the 
garden) for a more unpardonable offence. The 
man appeared in the hall, where the young 
gentleinan’s mother was then standing, holding 
him firmly by the collar, notwithstanding his 
kicking, struggling, and biting; and he at once 
informed the lady that Master Alfred had that 
moment destroyed the whole melon beds, and 
broken the glasses of the frames, in revenge 
for having been prevented from knocking off 
the blossoms of a fruit tree with a switch. 
The man spoke calmly and respectfully; but 
the boy, furious with passion, accused him of 
striking and maltreating him, and soon made 
his mother a participator in his anger. The 
idea of her son dragged in by the collar by a 
simple gardener was enough tv excite her in- 
dignation ; and ordering the man to quit his 
hold immediately, without making any answer 
to his complaint, she took her son by the hand, 
and, with raised color and flashing cyes, sought 
Mr. Charlton in the library. Trying to sutxtue 
her voice to some degrce of calinness, she 
demanded that Blackmore, the gardener, should 
be immediately dismissed, for daring to strike 
poor Alfred, for some of his little follies in the 
garden; and she proceeded to make out as 
aggravated a case against the man as possible. 

Mr. Charlton heard her calmly, but with his 
eye resting more firmly on her flushed cheek 
than was pleasant to her, and then called the 
boy to him, saying, **Come hither, Alfred, and 
tell me how all this has happened. But, before 
you speak, remember [ tnust have the exact 
truth, which, I am sorry to say, you do not al- 
si fr pire. Now, what occurred between you 
and Blackmore 1” 

The boy went on, detailed the circumstances 
according to his own version, admitted with 
apparent frankness that he had been switching 
the blossoms on the wall, but declared that the 
man had taken the stick from him, and struck 
him with it, and that it was in running away 
from him that he had jumped upon the melon 
beds and broken'the frames. The story was 
not well arranged, for a very short investigation 
would have shown that threc frames had been 
destroyed, with all the wanton fury of passion ; 
but Mr. Charlton made no investigation, and 
remained silent for a minute after the boy’s 
) broken by tears of rage, had come to aa 
end. 

“ Well, my dear,” cried Mrs. Charlton, impa- 
tiently, “havo I not a right to demand that he 
bo discharged immediately ?”” 

“No, Emily,” replied Mr. Charlton; ‘he can- 
not be discharged.” 

“ And pray why not, Mr. Charlton!” asked 
his wife. 

‘« Because, my dear,’ was the answer, “ Al- 
fred has told a most gross and shameful false- 
hood. I was standing at the window at the 
time, and saw the whole affair. If you will 
follow my advice, you will send Alfred back to 
school this very day, a8 a punishment for the 
lie he has told, and the bad spirit be has dis- 
played. Asto discharging Blackmore for simply 
doing his duty, that is out ofthe question.” =, 

Mrs. Charlton mado no answer, but K wae 
terrible struggle bevween prndencs and pamna- 
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She burst into tears, however, and, taking her 
son by the hand, quilted the room, There was 
another line drawn in her picture; and a darker 
one still was to come. Blackmore remained 
for about two months more in the service of 
his old master, and then gave warning. Mr. 

_ Charlton asked no explanation, and the man 
offered none; but the former was well aware 
that the place had heen made too uncomforta- 
ble for the man to remain in it. 

Although Louisa Charlton had not sufficient 
knowlodge of the hutnan heart to analyze and 
examine as her father did, yet she felt the char- 
acter of her step-mother, if I may use the term. 
She knew that she was not loved by her, and 
that her tenderest tones and sweetest terms 
were not real. She avoided her as much as 
possible, then, and Mrs. Charlton was very glad 
of it; fur she was, somewhat too apparently, 
anxious to be free from Louisa’s suciety. If 
she were going vut to drive or to walk she al- 
ways contrived to believe that "the dear child” 
‘was busy about something—that she had this 
to study or that to do. But Mr. Charlton, in 
his quiet way, soon put a moral restraint upon 
her in these respects. When such excuses for 
not taking his daughter were made, he remain- 
ed~at home, saying he would wait till she had 
done and then walk with her. This was a 
course which his fair wife did not at all approve 
of, as by that means the daughter becaine her 
busband’s companion, not herself; and when 
she found that it was systematically pursued 
ahe altered her conduct, not without some ap- 
prehension of having made another false move. 

Louisa was always gentle, and kind arid af- 
fectionate, and treated her father’s wife with 

. perfect respect; but even that Mrs. Charlton 
did not like, furshe would fain have discovered 
something substantial to find fault with. As 
the sweet girl grew up, however, and displayed 
promises of great beauty, Mrs. Charlton thought 
of a change of plans; and in her own mind laid 
out a scheme for uniting Louisa to her son— 
thus securing possession of the whole of Mr. 
Charlton’s wealth. The great obstacle, indeed, 
‘was the boy's own dispositfun, of which she 
well knew neither father nordaughter approved; 
and from that moment she strove eagerly with 
the lad—not to make him amend, but rather 
conceal his faults. Advice, exhortations, re- 
proaches, were all employed in vain, and her 
own indulgence tendcd to frustrate her object. 
Each day as he advanced in life Alfred Latimer 

‘ showed himself more headstrong and wild, and 
& taste for low society began tu display itself 
when at home; for the quict cheerfulness of 
Mr. Charlton, and even the gayer gentleness of 
Lonisa, were not at all to his taste. Towards. 
the latter, indeed, he showed some affection of 
@ particular kind; but even after they had be- 
come the young nan and the young woman it 
mever assuied the character of love. It was, 
in @ degree, that of a brother for a sister, dy 
Which nawe, indeed, he always called her, in 
spite of all Mrs. Charlton could say ; but it was 
Jess strong, less clevated. At times ho would 
be angry and sullen with her for days together ; 
at others would forget her entirely in his own 
pursuits; at others would tease and give ber 
pain. But whenever he was in trouble or dis- 
tress, hoe would fly to her, even in preference 
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to his mother; and often, by her. advice, as 
sistance, or intercession, she would extricate 
him from the diffculties that his own fuulte 
and follies had brought upon him. T.ouisa, 
who was gentle and kind to all, was go to Al- 
fred Latimer especially ; but it was only because 
he was the son of her father’s wife. She ap- 
proved neither his character nor his conduct ; 
she disliked his society; she shrank from his 
conversation, except when he sought ber fur 
counsel or aid; and the more she saw of him, 
the more unworthy she thought him, till she 
learned at length to regard him with somethin, 

like fear, thoogh it was more fear for himself, 
and fur the follies and evila he might commit, 
than for the annoyance he might bring upon her. 

I have said above that Mrs. Charlton was not 
pleased at his giving Louisa the name of sister ; 
and the reason was, that she wished to bring 
Mr. Charlton and Louisa herself to look upon 
him in a very different light. She strove for 
this object gradually, however, shutting her eyes 
to all the many motives which could make her 
husband reject such a son-in-law. She endeav- 
ored to persuade him that all Alfred's faults 
would pass away in time, that they were bat 
errors of youth and over indulgence; that the 
world and the weight of high dutics would koep 
down his too high apirits and warm passions ; 
and she attempted to rouse pride in favor of the 
alliance she had in view, by casually speaking 
at different times of the probability—which she 
represented as grestecot) her son succeeding to 
the title and estates of his cousin, whom she 
declared to be a sickly and feeble youth, not 
likely to sce maturity. 

Mr. Charlton had by this time gained deep 
insights, and he heard her without any marked 
reply, waiting to discover her object; for he 
now knew that she always had one. Atlength 
one evening when Louisa had gonc to bed, and 
she and her husband were sitting alone, Mrs. 
Charlton, as he scemed in a cheerful and yield- 
ing humor, ventured to say, “I know not what 
you fcel, my dear; but if I could sce my poor 
boy united to a woman whu would guide him 
aright; and, by occupying all his affections, 
give him those high objects which I am sure 
are all that is wanting to correct his errors, I 
should think the great end of life attained.” 

“] fear such a one would be difficult to find, 
Emily,” replicd Mr. Charlton; “and for her 
sake, poor thing, if ever ho is destined to meet 
with such uw one, it would bo better to let his 
passiuns bo broken by the hard strugyle of tho 
world, or tamed by their own excess.” 

* Such a one is our dear Louisa,” said Mrs. 
Charlton, in a hesitating tone. 

* She is vertainly one to make any man hap- 
py,” replied her father, gravely, ‘but she is out 
of the question, and her like is not easily 
found,” 

“But why is sho cut of the question ? asked 
Mrs. Charlton, a little irritated. ‘ Suppose 
thay loved each other.” 

* That cannot be supposed,” said Mr. Charl. 
ton. «They are brotnuer and sister, indeed, 
and may love each other as such, but iny curse 
would follow any other tic betweon them.” 

He spoke in a tone that the lady had never 
heard hun uso before, and, as he did so, he rose 
as if to put an end to the conversation. ; 
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The next morning her husband was up some- 
what earlier than usual, and went down into 
the village béfure breakfast. He had not been 
long gone, however, before one of the lawycr's 
clerks came upto ask for a memorandum book 
which Mr. Charlton had lett in hislibrary. The 
servant could not find it, and applied to his mis- 
tress, who was now making breakfast. At first 
she told Lonisa to go and look, but the moment 
after a sudden thought seemed to strike her, 
and she exclaimed “No; I know where it is. 
I will go.” 

She did, and found the book ; but before she 
gave it to the man, who was waiting, she un- 
clasped it, and looked at the first page, as if 
to see that it was the right one. Her eye in- 
stantly lighted upon the words ‘ Mem. for will : 
—If, contrary to my express commands, Louisa 
should by any chance marry A. L., everything 
to go to next heir.” 

rs. Charlton restrained herself with pain 
while she handed the book to the man; but the 
Moment he was gone she gave way to a burst 
Of indescribable rage. Her pretty features be- 
eame animated with the expression of a demon, 
and in her wrath sho threw off the table and 
broke to pieces an inkstand which she knew 
her husband valued greatly. It had belonged 
to his first wife. hen she returned to the 
breakfast room she was atill under the influ- 
ence of the same feelings; she scolded the 
servants, she spoke angrily to Louisa, she fell 
into fits of sombre thought; but the moment 
Mr. Charlton’s step sounded in the hall, she was 
changed as if by enchantment. Her sweet 
emile came back like sunshine returning to a 
stormy sky, and she was all grace and gentle- 
ness when he seated himself at the breakfast 
table. 

She saw that her object was hopeless from 
that moment, however; and all that remained 


. Was to secure herself as large a sharo of Mr. 


Charlton’s property as possible. For that pur- 
pose she redoubled all her efforts, and the next 
three or four years passed in very skilful, but 
very ineffectual maneuvres. Mr. Charlton’s 
eyes were open; and he was not to be deceived 
any more. He well knew that to secure peace 
and tranquillity, and to induce his wife to behave 
‘with tenderness to his child, it was necessary 
to appear blind to everything but any unkind- 
ness towards her; and he did appear so. Mrs. 
Chariton soon found that to sbow unkindness, 
or even culdness to Louisa, was to injure her- 
self; and, therefore, before her husband she 
‘waa as gentle as a lamb, though often at other 
moments she ventured upon an insinuation, or 
ataant which wounded deeply a heart very sus- 
ceptible of, and accustomed to, kindness. Lou- 
isa complained not, however, for she knew that 
to do so would be to embitter the life of her 
father; but neither in this was Mr. Charlton 
blinded ; fur he often remarked, when he joined 
his wife and daughter, that the latter was very 
rave, and he attributed a mood not natural to 
hex to its right cause, ! 
To escape from conversation that was pain- 
ful to her, and from thoughts that were painful 
also, Jauisa Charlton often would walk down 
to the rectory, where good Dr. Western, and a 
widowed sister, of nearly his own age, who now 
lived with him, offered as society, if not cheer- 
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ful, serene, and if not amusing, instructive. 
She joined in all their works of charity towards 
the poor of the neighborhood, and contributed 
with a liberal hand to relieve many a case of 
urgent and unmerited distress; for shc was 
nearly eighteen years of age, and her father 
took care that an allowance proportioned to 
the fortune she was to inherit should be placed 
at her own disposal. Mrs. Charlton was al- 
ways glad to see her go; and gencrally, when 
a reason was thus afforded for not taking her 
with them, hurried Mr. Charlton to distant 
Visits, or to parties of pleasure which did not 
always agreo very well with his somewhat 
failing health. He was now above sixty years 
of age, and his originally strong constitution and 
regular habits might have seemed to promise 
a green old age; hut there was something 
preyed upon him. Perhaps it was regret, not 
unmingled with self-reproach ; and if so, it was 
natural that the restraint he put upon his own 
feelings to prevent their ever appearing in the 
eyes of either his wife or daughter, should 
aggravate the sufferings inflicted by a conscious- 
ness of having acted weakly. 

Alfred Latimer was now frequently absent ; 
for Mrs. Charlton had found it necessary, for 
the success of her own plans, to prevent the 
follies and vices, which were becoming more 
conspicuous as he grew towards manhood, 
from being obtruded upon the eyes of her hus- 
band; and he had been placed under the care 
of a clergyman at some distance, to prepare him 
for college. But his stay there did not tend in 
any great degree to improve his disposition, for 
the tutor was an indolent man, with whom he 
might study if he pleased, or remain idle if he 
liked ; and, as the reader may well suppose, 
he showed strongly his affection for “the 
mother of vice.” 

Louisa had commenced her nineteenth year, 
and her birth-day had been celebrated with 
affectionate joy by Mr. Charlton, when the 
morning after, as ho was rising from his chair, 
he fell back insensible. The surgeon, Mr. 
Nethersole, was sent for in haste, and by co- 
pious bleeding relieved him for the time; but 
he remained ill for some months, and never 
fully recovered his health. Alfred Latimer was 
at Mallington at the time, and remained there 
while his step-father was obliged to keep his 
room, wandering about the country, no one 
knew whither, coming home late at night; and 
making constant demands upon his mother’s 
purse. One day, however, Edmonds, the park- 
keeper of Lord Mallington, appeared at Mal- 
lington House, and demanded to speak with 
Mrs. Charlton. He was shown into her pres- 
ence, and, in his usual bluff and straightforward 
manner, proceeded to inform her that her son 
had been seen on the preceding night in the 
preserves of the earl. 

“ He had two other young fellows with him, 
madam,” he continued, “and I dare saye the 
young gentleman only did it for a spree; but 
there Were guns fired and pheasants killed, that 
is certain. Now I thought it best tu come and 
tell you, madam ; for these fellows he was with 
are not fit company for him, and will get him 
into mischief; and as he has been always very 
civil to our people when he has called in at the 
cottage, I thought ita pity to wee him go on wy 
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Mre. Chariton was really shocked and alarm- 
ed, for she had previously entertained no idea 
of the length to which her son's taste for Jow 
society had been carried. She thanked the 
man sincerely, then, for his warning, and in 
order to break thruugh such dangerous cunnec- 
tions, as well as to remove him before Mr. 
Charlton was well enough to come down and 
resume his usual habits, she acted with more 
firmness than usual where Alfred was con- 
cerned, and sent him back to his tutor’s with 
the most serious admonition she had ever be- 
stowed upon him in her life. He might perhaps 
have resisted, for he seldom showed any great 
reverence for his mother's authurity, but the 
fact of having been discovered by the game- 
keepers frightened him, and he obeyed. 

At the end of about a month after his depart- 
ure, Mr. Charlton had sufficiently recovered to 
go out and walk about the village and the 
neighborhood, as he had been accustomed to 
do, and his daughter Iouisa was now his con- 
stant companion; for Mrs. Charlton, who had 
got into habits of great self-indulgence, had, by 
this time, grown marvellously stout and heavy, 
and loved the exercise in hor carriage better 
than on foot. His conversation was now gene- 
rally serious, and sometimes sad; and he often 
Teferred to the probability of his death taking 

at no very distant period. 

“| speak thus," my dear Louisa, he said one 
day, “ becuuse I would have you prepare your 
mind for such an event, as mine is prepared. 
I know how terribly the loss of one we love 
comes upon those who have never looked 
forward to it; and after such a fit of apoplexy 
as J bave had, one always lives with a drawn 
sword hung over one, which may fall at any 
moment.” 

Louisa wiped some drops from her eyes, but 
only replied, “* There is one favor I have to ask, 
my dear father, which is this: whenever you 
are ill again, do not let me be kept out of your 
room. You know that ! will be quiet and not 
disturb you, and the anxiety and pain of being 
absent froin you, and not knuwing really and 
traly how you are is tvo terrible,” and poor 
Louisa wept. 

“ Were yon kept out when I was ill lately 1” 
asked Mr. Charlton gravely. 

“Yes, my dear father,” replied Louisa, 
“‘eeveral times. I was told, when I came, that 
you did not wish to be disturhed, that you 
would rather not see me then—as if I would 
have disturbed you, when I would sit hy your 
bedside for hours, without noise or movement, 
Jf they would let me; I cao bear anything but 
to be kept from you.” 

* You shall not, my sweet child!” said Mr. 
Charlton. “I thought there was something of 
the kind, from not seeing you so often as I 
wished for. But I understand it all, and it 
shall not vccur again.” 

Whether the attempt might or not have been 
maie to exclude the child once more from the 
bedside of ber sick father [ cannot eay, for it 
was never put to the proof. Mr. Charlton 
went on apparenUy regaining health and 
strength for some months. The winter anid 
the spring passed away without any event; 
Mra. Chariton was all kindness and tenderness 
to ber husband, and Louisa was giving way to 
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the full hope of seeing his dark presentiments 
remain long unrealized. About the nonth of 
June, news reached the village that the Earl of 
Mallington had been taken very ill in London, 
and three days after came the intelligence that 
he was dead ; but what horrified the attorney in 
the first instance, and also puzzled buth the 
servaiits on the estate, and the gossips of the 
place was, that he had died without a.will, so 
that all his estates would go to the next male 
heir. Who was the next male heir then he- 
came the question; but the only house in 
Mallington which posseesed a peerage was Mr. 
Charlton's. The solicitor begged leave to 
borrow it fora day, even Dr. Western looked 
into it, and Mr. Charltun himself examined it, 
with some curivsit7, to know who was to be 
their new neighbor. It afforded little satisfac- 
tion, however, for it there appeared that the 
late lord had ro brothers or uncles living; and 
in tracing back the ancestry, the lawyer de- 


clared that the nearest male heir was the Rev. . 


Mr. Wilmot, a gentleman born about sixty 


years befure, who was particularly marked as. 


having no issue. ‘And yet,” he added, ‘it 
would bear a question between him and the 
heirs of his uncle, Thomas Wilmot, of the 
Grange, if he had any.” 


He seemed to derive satisfaction from thia’ 


view of the case, but nore especially from the 
probability of there being great difficulty in set- 
tling the claims to the personal property, az 
the late lord had made no will. 


Whether Mr. Chariton had, or bad not made’ 


a will, or whether he intended to alter one he 
bad made, or to make a new one, this fact 
seemed to occupy much of his thoughts; and 
during three days he visited the solicitor’s of- 
fice every morning. It was remarked that be 

ew more grave about this time ; and, as if to 

issipate unpleasant imaginations, he made 
several little excursions, sometimes for a day, 
sometimes for two or three. Thus passed 
June, July, and part of August ; but towards the 
close of the latter month Mrs. Charlton venture 
ed to have a few friends todinner. The ladies 
had not long left the table, when a loud ringing 
of the dining-room bell startled the servants in 
the hall. When the butler ran in, and the foot- 
man followed, they found one gentleman sup- 
porting Mr. Charlton in his chair, while Dre 
Westen untied his neck-cloth. Mr. Nether- 


sole was instantly sent fur, and came with all © 


despatch ; but Mr. Charlton was quite insensi- 
ble, and when the surgeoo attempted tu open 
a vein, no blond followed the lancet. He was 
a bold and skillful man, however, and he in- 
stantly cut the artery of the temple. Some re- 
lief appeared to be affurded, and the sick man 
was removed to bed. The visitors, with the 
exception of Dr. Western, withdrew, and he 
waited for the office which he saw he might 
soon be called upon to perform; to console & 
daughter for the loss of her father. ‘he mo- 
ment Was nearer than he thought, for in about 
an hour after Mr. Charlton had been removed 
to his own chamber, Mr. Nethersule came forth, 
leading Louisa in tears to the drawing-room. 
Dr. Western questioned him with his eyes; 
the. surgeon gravely nodded his head and re. 
turned to Mrs. Charlton, who had remained in 
the chamber of death. 


_ © BOece amas a 
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The solemn quiet of a great change fell upon 
the whole house. About eleven Dr. Western 
teok leave of his fair young companion, and she 
retired to weep in ber own chamber. Mrs. 
Chariton had already disappeared, and the ser- 
vants, with the exception uf one watcher. soun 
after went to bed. All was still—all was dark 
—but about three o'clock a faint light was seen 
in the library by the man who drove the mai 
cart from the neighboring town. 

All the usual proceedings on such an occur- 
rence were gone through with due solemnity, 
and the lawyer having given notice to Mrs. 
Charlton, on the day subsequent tu Mr. Charl- 
ton's death, that he possessed a signed and at- 
tested copy of her late husband’s will, by which 
Dr. Western was appointed one of the execu- 
tors, that lady instantly sent to the worthy 
clergyman, beyging that he would take the 
whole arrangeinents on himself, as she was to- 
tally unfit forthe task. She requested him also 
to take ession of her husbanil's keys, and 
eepeciailyithoss of the library, in which he kept 
all his principal papers. Dr. Western did as 
she desired, and, in due time the will in the 
bands of the attorney was opened, by which it 
was found that Mr. Charlton had raised the in- 
come previously secured to Mrs. Charlton, to 
ome thousand per annum; and then after a few 
Jegacies to his old servants, and marks of kind- 
neas to his friends, had left the whole of his 

y, with the reversion of the principal sum 

which his widow received her annuity, to 

his daughter, making it an absolute condition, 

however, that she should not marry Alfred 
Latimer. 

Mrs. Charlton declared herself perfectly sat- 
iefied, and having left the room with her step- 
daughter, the two executors, of whom the late 
partoer of Mr. Charlton was one, together with 
the attomey and one of his clerks, proceeded to 
examine tlhe papers of the deceased. In the 
strong box amongst the first things that they 
found was the duplicate of the will; but what 
was their surprise when, on opening it, a paper 
beaded “codicil” dropped out. By it Mr. 
Charlton confirmed his former will, but, pretni- 
sing that heireeses of considerable pruperty 
were too often the dupes of sharpers, he went 
on to make it a condition that his daughter 
should obtain the consent of Mrs. Charlton to 
her marriage whenever that event took place ; 
and that if she proceeded to contract matrimo- 
py without the said consent. he revoked all he- 
quests in her favor, and transferred the whole 
of his estate to his widow. The codicil was 
not witnessed, but it was dated and signed ; 
and the lawyer, after examining it attentively, 
and comparing it with some memorandum 
books in Mr. Charlton's own handwriting, pro- 
sounced it good in law. ’ 

Here ends that introductory history which it 
was necessary to relate for the hetter urnder- 
standing of what isto follow; and henceforth I 
shall content myself with the depiction of 
scenes rather than pursue a continuous parre- 
tive. 

—__—»——— 


CHAPTER V. 


A year passed, or very nearly a year, when 
@@ one bright summer evening, about seven 
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o'clock, the coach—the only coach that passed 
sndis by Mallington—appeared, as usual, at the 
top of the hill. There seemed no particular 
load upon the vehicle: two countrymen going 
from some village not far off being the only ten- 
ants of the rvof; the inside being vacant, and 
one gentleman seated by the coacbman on the 
box. ‘The luggage was as scanty as the pas- 
sengers were few, and the tarpauling stretched 
over one or two scattered trunks and hampers 
looked like the skin of an Alderney cow, 80 
picturesquely irregular wasthe substratum it cov- 
ered. The coavhman, as may be easily con- 
ceived, Was not very well pleased with his 
cargo, and Jooked fur but a scanty supply of 
shillings and sixpences as his share of the 
spoil. Nor had the demeanor of his companion 
on the box by any means tended to lighten his 
spirits, or make him better pleased with bis 
situation. He had found him in position, when 
he himself assumed the ribands at the halfway 
house from London, sume five or six and 
twenty miles off, and from that moment till 
their arrival at the top of Mallington-hill, not 
more than ten wurds had passed between them. 
In vain had the coachman commended the 
beauty of the day; in vain bad he puinted out 
the snug little box of a retired citizen, and jao- 
formed bis companion that Mr. Jones had the 
reputation of being a ‘terrible screw,” not 
having his carriage and horses out above once 
in a@ quarter; in vain did he make sundry other 
atlempts to promote the sweet intercourse of 
pleasant words: the traveler was unresponsive, 
or, if he did reply, it seemed but with the in. 
tention of proving that he was not altogether 
deprived of the power of speech, by uttering & 
mere monosyllable or dissyllable, such as * Yes,” 
“No,” “ Very,” “Indeed.” When the guard 
had put on the skid, however, at the tup of 
Mallington-hill, the coachman was astounded 
as he turned round his head and raised his left 
hand with a slight shake of the reins, to hear 
his companion’s voice pronouncing a whule un- 
interrupted sentence. 

“Pray what village is this, coachman‘” he 
said, gazing down the hill, apparently well 
pleased. 

Tic coachman actually started at the sound, 
for though he was a strong man, he was not 
exempt from human infirmities. 

“This is Mallogton, sir,’ he said, and then 
he felt a strong inclination to punish his co- 
occupant of the box for his long taciturnity, by 
relapsing into silence, Sut his natural loquacity 
required vent, and he proceeded to inform the 
stranger that the great house on the right was 
old Mr. Charlton's as was. 

“ Has he changed bis name?” demanded the 
other. 

“Oh, dear, no, sir,” replied the coachman, 
“he’s got no name at all now, for he’s dead. 
A very good gentleman he was, tuo, and wore 
a pigtail.” 

“And who does the house belong to now {” 
demanded the stranger. 

“Why, to his daughter,” replied the Jehu, 
“‘gome say; some say tu her step-tnother, the 
widow ; howsuever, the young lady is a great 
heiress, that's clear, and has as innch as six or 
seven thousand a year of her awa” 

Were loquacity communicated by Vhs eames 


means as hydrophobia, one might have sup- 

posed that the coachman had bitten his com- 

panion, for he now asked all manner of ques- 

tions as they went down the hill; inquired the 

name of the occupant of every house that they 

ed at all bigger than a pigsty, and willingly 

ted the gentleman of the road to give 

him all the little anecdotes and detailed des- 

ariptions he could furnish of the dwellers in 
ington and its neighborhood. 

As they reached the bottom of the hill, and 
could just sce the sign of the Bagpipes, which, 
as the readcr knows, stood a little back from 
the highway, the coachman infurmed his com- 
panion that they stopped there twenty minutes 
to tea; for those were days when‘there was 
such a thing occasionally as leisure in life, even 
on the highway, and people did not think that 
the only object in traveling was to be propelled 
at the greatest possible speed that human 
nature can endure from onc point of the earth’s 
surface to the other. Men were allowed to cat 
and drink upon the road, tu look about them. 
and sometimes to think. I record it only as a 
fact in history, for soon it will be forgotten ; 
but certain it is that in the days I speak of the 
fastest rate of progression was ten miles an 
hour; and sometimes twenty minutes, or even 
half an hour was allowed, according to the 
appetite of the guard and the favor of the inn, 
for taking refreshment at various times in the 
day. To the astonishment, and somewhat to 
the consternation of the coachman, for he had 
himeeif nearly twenty miles to go, the stranger 
replied that be was booked for Mallington, and 
ehould alight at the Bagpipes ; and the worthy 
lord of the reins turned himself a little on his 
seat, to mark better than he had hitherto marked 
the appearance of the person who was to get 
down at Mallington; for the dropping of a 
visitor in that village was an event that rarely 
if ever happened, except in one of two cases : 
hamely, when the descendants—I think I may 
use that word—were of the class bumpkin, or 
when they were inhabitants of the town or 
neighborhood well known to the driver of the old 
heavy Blue. Once, indeed, he had brought 
down a whole inside full of sickly children; 
and a number of stray hooping coughs and 
single meazies had traveled with him. One or 
two consumptions and a black jaundice had 
likewise been his companions; but these were 
the only people who, as be expressed it, had 
visited Mallington for pleasure, except Mr. 
Fothergill, one of the executors of Mr. Charl- 
rok who had come down thither on his friend's 


Nothing could be more accurate than the 
bead amare perntd whole appearance. He was 
dressed in black, with a narrow band of crape 
roand his hat, which showed, as the coachman 
internally observed, that he was in mourning 
for somebody. Then he had a black handker- 
chief—not a stock—round his neck, which 
proved he was not a clergyinan, for clergymen 
did not wear black handkerchiefs in those days ; 
and then he had black gloves, fitting neatly to 
his hand, which proved he was not an under- 
taker, for the gloves of undertakers are always 
too long in the fingers; and then, again, he had 
& very good hat, glossy in spite of dust and 
journey, and very well polished boots, which 
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went far to prove that he was a gentleman. 
He was not what would be generally called & 
very handsome man, for coloring, which is what 
firet strikes the eye, was wanting. His coun- 
tenance had not the slightest resemblance to 
any face that ever was painted on a sign-poet. 
His complexion was dark, with hair, eyes, 
and whiskers nearly black, and the eyebrows 
strongly marked. His forehead was both wide 
and high, rising straight from the brow, and 
surrounded by wavy curls; his nose was 
straight, with a somewhat wide nostril, and bis 
mouth was beautifully cut, though somewhat 
stern, while the chin was rather prominent, but 
well rounded. Though he could not be called ex- 
actly pale, yet he had little color; but his lips 
were red and healthy, and bis eye clear and 
bright. In height hg might be a little above 
five foot ten, broad in the chest and shoulders, - 
thin in the flank, and long in the limbs, and in 
age, perhaps, six or seven and twenty. 

All these particulars were gathered by the 
rapid eye of the coachman before he pulled up 
at the door of the inn; and be had concluded, 
from his survey, that “the gentleman| was 
quite a gentleman notwithstanding,” when the 
object of bis examination got down from the 
box, and confirmed the judgment internally 
pronounced upon him by giving coachman and 
gaard each half-a-crown, when the usual fee for 
‘‘an outside” was rarely eighteen-pence. 

“Those two portmanteaus,” he said, point- 
ing to the roof, as he stood before the inn-door ; 
and with great alacrity they were handed off, 
and with greater alacrity reccived by the porter 
of the house as indications of a visitor. He pat 
them down, however, before the house, and in 
a quiet common-place way looked at all the five 
sides that were visible, as if it were a matter of 
course, to ascertain the gentleman's address ; 
but there was no ticket to be seen, nor brass- 
plate either, and remarking that the proprietor 
of the portmanteaus remained looking about bim, 
the porter stepped up to him and touched his 
own hair—hat be had not—saying, “‘ Any more 
luggage, sir?” 

“An umbrella in the inside,” replied the 
Stranger; and after having turned the port- 
manteaus on their other ends, for the conveni- 
ence of carrying them, and of looking for the 
name; and having taken them into the passage 
disappointed, the porter came forth again, and 
searched the coach for the umbrella. He found 
one with an ivory handle; and, to his great 
satisfaction, for he was just going to give up 
the inquiry in despair, he found two capital 
letters engraved upon the ivory. Those capital 
letters were E.M.; and although, of course, 
there was no possible concatenation of vowels 
and consonants within the vocabulary of proper 
and christian names, by which those initials 
might not have been followed, so that the field 
of conjecture was somewhat large, yet, as I 
have said, the porter was delighted to have 
discovered even so much, as he well knew that 
his importance in the village would be increased 
in proportion. Before marine this important 
discovery, he had not ventured to intrude upon 
his mistress, who was taking tea in her own 

arlor with Mr. Stubbs, the newly-established 

inendraper, and paying little attention to the 
heavy Blue, which rarely brought any visitors 
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to her inn; but he now put his head into the} “?Pon my life, this is too bad!” exclaimed 
parlor, saying, ‘Gentleman, ma’am—going to| Mrs. Pluckrose. 


stop—had his boxes down—looking about him 
my ence a gentleman—E. M. on his umbrella !” 
a spider in the corner of ifs cunning net,' 
whenever it feels by the vibration of the fine 
filaments that a fly is struggling in the toils, 


But the stranger settled the matter for her, 
replying, ‘‘ I would rather not keep it, sir. Ido 
not want lodgings, and am not fond of dirty 
pieces of pasteboard.”’ 

Mrs. Pluckrose tittered in an ecstacy of de- 


rushes forth like lightning to secure the prey, | light, the porter grinned; but Mr. Crump, with 
so rushed forth Mrs. Pluckrose, the widowed an air of offended dignity, replicd, “Oh! no 
mistress of the Bagpipes, to seize upon the! offence, sir, I hope. I only meant—” 

traveler at the first indication of her porter.| | “There, that will do, my good man,” answer- 
The thoughts of the Misses Martin, of Mrs.| ed the young gentleman. ‘I am not offended, 
Dixon, of Mr. Crump, and of half a dozen other| Good evening. Now, madam, I will see the 
lodging-house-keepers, came flashing hefore her| rooms,” and following the triumphant Mre. 


imagination, and she saw, in fancy, the traveler| Pluckrose, he walked into the inn. 


ravished from her at her very door, if she did 
net make haste. The moment she heheld the 
young gentleman in black, she conceived a high 
esteem for him, and a desire to cultivate his 
acquaintance. But there he stood, all uncén- 
scious of the tender agitation he was producing, 
looking up the street towards poor Mr. Charl- 
ton’s house, or down towards the park of the 
late Earl of Mallington, or along the river 
towards the church and the rectory. Mrs. 
Plackrose got on a line with him and made a 
curtsey; but he took not the slightest notice of 
her, for his eyes had just turned to the other 
side, and she might have been an elephant for 
aught he knew. She was a little abashed, but 
1 at that moment she beheld the figure of 

r. Crump coming across, with a sauntering 
air, as if to see whether the coach had brought 
anything for him. She knew that no time was 
to be lost, and moving round directly in front, 
where it was impossible not to see her, for she 
‘was of no inconsiderable width, she dropped 
another curtsey, saying, ‘If you are going to 
stay in Mallington, sir, ! hope I shall have the 
hooor of entertaining you.” 

The gentleman looked at her and nodded his 
head good-humoredly, replying, ‘I shall stay a 
few days, madam, and shall remain at the ifn, 
if it is yours.” 

There was a little compliment implied in the 
Jatter part of this answer, and though it was 
more in the manner than in the words, and Mrs. 
Pluckrose was an Englishwoman, yet she took 
it, and dropped another curtsey. 

““We have two nice rooms, sir,"’ she said, 
“one looking down the river, the other up the 
viet ; and I am sure we can make you quite 
comfortable.” 

“f doubt it not in the least, madam,” replied the 
stranger. ‘I am very easily made comfortable ; 
but that which would tend to do so most at the 
present moment would be some dinner.” 

‘Tt shall be ready in one minute, sir,” an- 
swered Mrs. Pluckrose ; and then, seeing Mr. 
Crump rapidly approaching, she added, in terror 
lest her triumph should be snatched from her 
hands, “ Will. you not walk in, sir, and look at 
the rooms?” 

Before the stranger could reply, inexorable 
Mr. Crump was upon him with a card in his 
hand. ‘ Allow me to hand you that, sir,” said 
Mr. Crump, ‘in case you should need lodgings.” 

‘©No; I shall not nced any,” replied the gen- 
tleman, after having looked at the card, and at 
the same time holding it out to Mr. Crump again. 

“Pray, keep it, sir,” rejoined Mr. Crump, 
“one can never tell.” 


; any vegetables with it. 


——— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue stranger was shown to his rooms; they 
were clean, tidy, and comfortable. The little 
bed-room, with its white boards and white dim- 
ity, looking up the village street towards the top 
of the hill, and catching a glance of the green 
fields at the back of Mallington, over the tops of 
some low houses; and the sitting-room loo 
down upon the calm, picturesque stream, beyo! 
which appeared the park with its thick trees, 
and the several habitations of gardeners and 
gamekeeper dotting the edge of the woodland. 
The stranger gazed forth with mach pleasure; 
he seemed to take great delight in the beauties 
of nature, for his eyes wandered up the stream 
and down the stream, and over the large rounds 
of oak and elm with an expression of satisfaction 
which had something almost melancholy in its 
very intensity. 

At length Mrs. Pluckrose, who stood behind 
him, waiting till he had contented himself, heard 
him exclaim, ‘‘ How refreshing!” and she im- 
mediately concluded that he was some gentle. 
man frum the city. He was too good-looking, 
and too well-dreased, she thought, for a mer- 
chant’s clerk ; but most likely he was a young 
merchant who had over-worked himself in his 
counting-house, and had come down to Malling. 
ton for @ little fresh air. 

When she had settled that point quite to her 
heart’s content, she spoke to him of hie dinner, 
asking much in the terms of the schoolboy jest, 

‘Will you have it now, sir!” She did not add, 
indeed, ‘or wait till you can get it,” whatever 
she or the stranger might think. 

“Why, my good lady,” replied her guest, “I 
thought that by this time it was well nigh cook. 
ed; butit does not matter. I dare say you have 
some cold meat in the house, and that will do 
very well.” 

“ As beautiful a sirloin, sir, as ever you pat & 
knife into,” answered Mrs. Pluckrose. 

“ Well, that will do excellently,” replied the 
stranger; and putting his band upon the land- 
lady’s arm he added, with a gayer look than he 
had yet borne, “now I will answer all your 
questions before they are asked. I will not take 
I will not wait till you 
just get a potato hot. I do not take any pickles ; 
nor any tart; nor any cheese. I am, in short, 
my good lady, anxious to get out to take a walk 
this beautiful evening in this beautiful country ; 
and therefore would dine a& soon as poesthe- 


Another day your cook shall display’ her powers 
in all manner of ways, if she pleases; but at 
present expedition is the thing required. More- 


over, I like the place and the rooms so well, my | tory 


lady, that I shall certainly remain for a 
week, so that there will be plenty of time for 
cook to show herself skillful.” 

Mrs. Pluckrose accordingly left him very well 
satisfied, ordered the culd beef up to the gentle- 
man at once; and going into the room where 


the coachinan was taking his tea, declared that | te 


he had brought her a very nice, gay gentleman 
indeed. ’ 

“ Gay!” cried the coachman; ‘why, he did 
not speak a word all along the road till he got to 
the top of the hill."” 

‘*More’s the pity, Master Giles,” replied the 
widow, “for he talks very well when he dues 
set about it, I can tell you. He's quite a gentle- 
man, too. Let's look at your bill, Giles, there's 
8 creature.” 

 coachman put his hand into his breast 
pocket, and drew forth a greasy pocket book, in 
the heart of which was his waybill; but Mrs. 
Pluckrose scrutinized it in vain for the stran- 

t's name, and while she was in the act the 

aid who performed the part of waiter came 
Fanning in for a bottle of sherry. 

If the guest drank it ail, it must have been 
oat of tumblers, for he had not time to pour out 
eleven wihe glassfuls before his step was heard 
upon the stairs; and the next moment he 
walked slong the passage to the door.” 

‘*} hope the beef was tender, sir,” said Mre. 
Piackrose, putting out her head. 

“Asa maiden’s sigh,” replied ber guest, with 
8 smile, and out be went. 

There was a row of cropped lime trees be- 
fore the door of the inn, each as round as a 
counsellor's wig, and tolerably well powdered 
with dust. The space between the house and 
them was about ten yards, and as soon as he 
reached them the stranger turned and looked up 
at the board over the inn door, studying the 
jandlady’s name, for he wished to be able to 
vary the term ‘“ lady,” which was the only 
appellation which he had hitherto been able to 
bestow upon her. She herself had been watch- 
ing him from her parlor window, not without 
geome remaining fears in regard to the syren in- 
filvence of Crumps and Martins; but, to her 
great satisfaction, she saw him, instead of 
walking up the street, take his way down to- 
wards the stream, and then turn up the neat 
broad elm-shaded road that led to the church 
and the rectory. 

~~ Soon disappearing from the sight of Mrs. 
Piuckroee, the stranger pursued his way at an 
@asy pace, and looked up for an instant at the 
pretty little village church, about which there 
were some good old bits of Norman doors and 
buttresses, and then turned an inquiring eye 
upon the rectory. 

« Yea,” he said, after pausing for a moment, 
“jt must be so. There is no other house near. 
At all events I will see ;” and, epening the neat 
ase he walked along the neat carriage-road 

rdered with evergreens up to the porch, cov- 


rh with ivy and China roses, and rang the} 


An old whiteheaded man servant appeared 
withoat making him wait, and the stranger m- 
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quired “Am I wrong in supposing this the rec- 
tory !” 
“No, sir,” replied the man; ‘it is the reo- 


“Then is Dr. Western at home?" demanded 
the stranger. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the servant, “*but— ” 

“He ig at dinner, perbaps,” said the visitor. 

‘«Oh, dear no, sir,”” was the answer, with a 
smile, he has dined these three hours; he is at 
“Well, then, my good friend,” rejoined the 
stranger, “will you let him know, with an 
apology for interrupting him by so late a visit, 
that I wish much for a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with bim.” 

“ Will you step into this room, sir,” said the 
man, and he ushered the visitor into the doc- 
tor’s library. 

The clergyman finished the cup of the infu- 
sion of the Chinese herb which had been poured 
out for hin, and then, leaving his sister with a 
young lady who was taking tea with them, he 
walked with @ slow step to the study, where, 
opening the door, he regarded the stranger with 
his calm and thoughtful eyes—not long enough 
to make the glance unpleasant, but sufficiently 
long to afford the worthy doctor those physiug- 
nomical indications which he was fond of ob- 
taining in regard to every new being of the 
same species as himself with whom he came 
in contact. The result was io this instance 
highly satisfactory to him. 

“That is a fine countenance,” he said inter- 
nally, “ thougbtful and yet frank.” 

“You wished to see me, sir, [ think,” he pro- 
ceeded aloud, ‘‘ pray be seated,” and he bimself 
took his accustomed arm-chair, leaning back ia 
it, but bending forward his head in an attitude 
of polite attention. 

“TI bave the honor, Dr. Western,” replied the 
stranger, ‘of bringing you this letter from Sir 
Heory Scarsdale, who was once, I think, a papil 
of yours at Oxford. If you will read it, you 
will see that [ have eome business to speak with 
you upon.” 

“ Delighted to hear from my young friend,” 
replied the old gentleman, his face lighting up; 
“he was always a great favorite of mine; and 
any friend of his must be always —" 

As he had spoken, he had torn open the let- 
ter, and was going on reading it; but sometbing 
that he eaw therein made him stop suddenly in 
his speech, and fix his whole attention upon the 
contents. The letter was somewhat long ; and 
the doctor said nothing more till he had got to 
the end, except such words as ‘certainly "— 
“with the greatest pleasure "—"‘ indeed !" but 
when he had concluded the perusal, he roee, 
held out his hand to the stranger, and’ said, “I 
am delighted to see you, sir. If you willdome 
the honor of taking up your abode at my poor 
house, it will give me great pleasure, and any 
assistance | can afford is, of course, yours to 
command in any way.” 

“T feel very much obliged to you, my dear 
sir,” replied the guest, ‘‘and obliged to Scara- 
dale for procuring me the pleasure of an intro- 
duction to you; but T think it will be best to 
retain my quarters at your little inn here, where 
I have two comfortable rooms enough, and the 
landlady seems a good woman.” 
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“Oh! an excellent creature!” replied the 
clergyman. “ Were you sick, you would find 
what a kind motherly being she is.” 

“Now, my dear sir, I will not detain ya 
* Jonger,” said the stranger, “you are at tea, [ 
know.” 

‘May I not ask you to join my little party 1” 
said the clergyman; “there are but my sister 
and a very sweet young lady, whom we love 
almost as a child—the cynvsure of neighboring 
eyes, inleed—Miss Charlton.” 

“What, the fair lady of the house upon the 
hill?’ asked the visitor. 

The good doctor answered in the affirmative, 
adding, *‘ My ward, though she will soon cscape 
from tutelage.” . 

The stranger willingly accepted the rector's 
invitation, and Dr. Western rose to show him 
the way, but paused at the dvor, and turnin 
with a smile to hie new acquaintance, said, “ 
had forgotten to ask the name.” 

“Oh! Edmond Morton,” ay bry the young 
gentleman, and the clergyman lcading the way, 
they were soon in the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Morton was introduced firat to Dr. Western's 
sister, Mrs. Evelyn, and next to Mies Charlton. 
Louisa had now expanded into the beauty of 
womanhood, but yet it was that of young ma- 
tarity. The flower was no longer in the bud, 
but it was not full blown. She had inherited 
mot only all her mother's features, but her 
amother’s grace ; the grace of high lineage, as 
well as a fine mind and lovely person; and 
though her dress was very simple, and still 
mourning, yet there was that look of birth and 
dignity about her, that calm repose, which ma: 
be occasionally found in all classes, but whi 
wherever found speaks one character of heart 
and spirit. The rich waving brown hair fell 
‘Without art into the forms that sculpture has 
Joved to give it, and in the whole cutting of the 
features the eye of Edmond Morton, and be was 
Ho mean judge, could discover scarcely one 
flaw. Ifthere was anything, perhaps, it was a 
want of animation that struck bim at first as a de- 
fect ; but yet there was a deep light in those soft 
and somewhat sad eyes, which made him think 
that the whole face might become full of ex- 
pression when the bosom was moved by any 
powerful emotion. However, he had seen 
many a very lovely girl before that, and was not 
very easily to be captivated. His was too gen- 
tlemanly a spirit, also, to examine the person 
of a lady as he would have criticised a horse ; 
and thus he was neither so much struck with 
Louisa's appearance at firat as many might have 
been; nor did he remark all the beauty of her 
form end face till he had been some time in her 
company. i p 

On her part, Louisa paid little attention to his 
appearance. He wasa friend of Dr. Western's, 
and that was enough to gain her favorable con- 
sideration. She thought him a very guod-look- 
ing young man also; and, perhaps, drew some 
comparisons between the tone and carriage of 
the stranger and those of the good fulks of the 
neighborhuod, rather to the disadvantage of the 
latter, but it went no further. She thought not 
of flirting with him, or attracting his attention, 
and for some time, while he sat ¢alking with 
Mra. Evelyn, entoring at once, with a peculiar 
port of Hicnséance, into the position of a friend 


rather than a new acquaintance, Louisa remain. 
ed silent, or only said a few words to Dr. Wea- 
tern. The good rector, however, was not pleas. 
ed with her reserve : he was, to say sooth, some- 
what proud of his fair ward; he thought her, in 
hia heart, the loveliest and the best of girls. and 
his very indignation at Mrs. Charlton, for differ. 
ing greatly with him on that point, made him 
anxious to have all the rest of the world upon 
his side. He was determined, therefore, that 
he would draw her out; and though Louisa 
was, indecd, somewhat sad that evening, from 
various unpleasant things which had océurred in 
her own house, yet, Dr. Western, who well 
knew how, soon won her to a gay smnile, and 
then to a laugh. He changed the subject then, 
and spoke of his parish and his puor, and dwelt 
upon one or two of those scenes of distress 
which every clergyman who does his duty must 
witness, without being able to alleviate, or, at 
least, not much; the dying mother—the repro- 
bate son—the broken-hearted parents—the an- 
guish of remorse; and as he went on, to Ed- 
mond Morton's surprise, that calm and placid 
countenance which he had thought inanimate, 
showed that it could express with intense feel- 
ing every different emotion of the mind. She 
forge herself, too, entirely ; conversed eagerly 
and well on every topic that was brought befure 
her, and poured forth the pure high feslings of 
a noble and generuus heart in sympathy for 
sorrow or for joy. Towards Morton bimeelf, 
too, her reserve died away, and finding in him 
stores of thought and information, such as few 

around her, joined with a grace and 
ease of demeanor which can only be gained by 
long and intimate communication with the no- 
ble and the high, she gave herself up to a new 
charm, and almost forget the passing houratill the 
change of light Warned her that day was coming 
to a close. Then, starting up, with a smile, 
she said, ‘I must away, dear Mrs. Evelyn, or I 
shall be scolded by my mother for wandering 80 

te.” 

“Nay, but my song, Louisa—my song,” cried 
Dr. Western. 

“Ob, it must be for another night,” replied 
se Charlton; “see, it is really growing 

rk.” 

“Well, we will walk with you up the vil- 
lage,” said the rector, “if Mr. Morton has no 
objection ; and as we return I will give him a 
full, trae, and particular account of all the vil- 
lagers whose houses we pass, that he may learn 
to esteem the inhabitants of Mallington properly. 

“Oh! pray do no,” replied Louisa; “ you 
are 20 severe upon ua, dear friend, that I 
if you give him your view of our faults aod fail 
ings, he will run away from the place to-mes~ 
row morning.” 

“Nay, I will be just, my dear,” answered 
Dr. Western; and as svon as Louisa's shawl 
and bonnet were adjusted, they set out upon 
their way. 


—p—___- 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tne rector of Mallington gave his left arm to 
Louisa Charlton, and Mr. Morton walked on the 
other side of that fair lady; a shade had come 
over her face, as they passed clows \o ha 


4 
charchyardy and as the low cold dwellings of 
its silent tenants met her sight. It was not 
exactly the shade of grief, indeed, but of calm, 
serious thought. The conversation of her new 
acquaintance had been of many things—vari- 
ous, rich, fanciful, amusing; and, though she 
did not know or perceive it, the deep current 
that lay beneath the sparkling surface had 
tended to promote reflection, even while it 
seemed only to excite the imagination. It had, 
of course, been all of worldly things ; but it had 
Jed the gnind by a natural and quiet course to 
find the latent relatiuns between those very 
worldly things and the higher, the more spiritu- 
al, with which they all have sume mysterious 
connection. Thus it was that, though wiien- 
ever Jouisa Charlton passed within sight of her 
father's tomb a melancholy feeling of regret 
Would steal over her, her thoughts were now 
more grave and solemn than they had been for 

on a similar occasion, and that she felt, 
with less buoyancy than youth is apt to kaow, 
how short a space, how ae a close, how 
unprofitable a career, have all the joys and 
pleasures of existence. ; 

Dr. Western remarked the shadow, but he 
took no notice, and their young companion saw 
it also, but remained silent; so that they had 
reached the end of the village street and were 
beginning .to walk slowly up the hill before 
either of the three spoke. 

‘Had we not better go by the field-path 1” 
said Louisa Charlton, turning to her guagdian ; 
“it is so much more beautiful and so much 
quieter.” 

“No, my dear child,” answered the old gen- 
tleman; ‘that would be hardly fair,” and he 
smiled as he spoke. 

Louisa looked in his face with an inquiring 

ance; and Edmond Morton went further, ask- 

ig, ** How do you mean—not fair, my dear sir?” 

* Because I think it would almost arnount to 
robbery,” replied the good doctor, ‘‘to deprive 
the people of my parish of the high delight they 
will experience in seeing you and Miss Charl- 
ton and myself walking up the village together 
as familiarly as if you had been living here for 
ten years. You cannot imagine, sir, what a 
source of innocent delight this walk of ours will 
afford to some hundred of people in Mallington ; 
what an inexhaustible fund of conversation it 
will supply to persons who have nothing else on 
earth to talk about; what a diversion it will 
effect, a8 you soldiers call it, in favor of poor 
Mrs. Pilkin, who took a Sunday walk the other 
day with a gay bachelor, whose banns with her 
fair self 1 have to publish for the first time on 
Sanday next—but the people know nothing of 
that,—and how you and I and Louisa, without 
oar oWn consciousness or any effort on our 
part but merely that of walking up this hill in- 
stead of going by the fields, will enliven every 
tea-table this night, will afford zest and interest 
to the cold chicken and slice of ham, even if we 
do not make Miss Martin revoke or Mr. Crump 
misdeal.”” 

Both Louisa and Mr. Morton smiled, and the 
latter inquired, “Is it really such a gossiping 
little place 1” 

“ Just in proportion to its idleness,” answered 
Dr. Western, in a graver tone; ‘as, indeed, is 
always the case. Being a place of no trade, 
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and, I might almost say, no society, the people 
for one-half of their time have nothing to do 
but comment on their neighbors. The resi- 
dence of half-a-dozen respectable families in or 
near the village would speedily work a great 
change in these respects; for idleness is the 
parent of gossip, as well as of most minor vices, 
and of many great ones also; but here the poor 
people have positively nothing else to do, and 
their eyes and their tongues, aided each in turn 
by imagination, are alternately busy with their 
neighburs’ affairs all day long. See, Louisa,” 
he continued, ‘they are all out at their doors 
already, as if with a sort of presentiment they 
would have something to talk about; and now 
don’t you see there is Mrs. Molineux, who 
keeps the pic-shop, has gone in to Mrs. Stubbs, 
the plumber and glazier’s wife, to tell her the 
fact that you and I and the strange gentleman 
who came by the coach are walking up the vil- 
lage together.” Then, sinking his voice to 2 
whisper, he added in Miss Chariton’s ear, ‘‘ You 
are given away already, Louisa—the whole mat- 
ter is settied and done in the opinion of the gos- 
sips of Mallington.”” 

Lovisa laughed and colored a little—very 
little indeed—but just sufficiently to show that 
she understood what the good rector meant, 
and felt that it was a thing not quite impos- 
sible that she should marry such a man as he 
who was then walking beside her. That skittish 
jade, imagination, which will go galloping hither 
and thither whether the rider likes it or not, in- 
stantly set off with poor Louisa Charlton, and 
would have fuin carried her up to the point 
of considering whether Edmond Morton was or 
was not the sort of man that she might have 
liked in the capacity of a husband. He was 
handsome, intelligent, agree and totall 
unlike all the people of Mallington—a great ad- 
vantage in the eyes of Louisa Charlton. He 
was very unlike, also, Alfred Latimer, which 
was a still greater advantage ; but then, when 
she had got thue far on the road along which 
fancy was harrying her, she recollected that she 
had not known her companion fur more than 
two hours, and, getting quietly down off her 
nag, knowing well that if she went on riding 
she should have no command over her own 
course, she led imagination back by the bridle, 
and shut the stable door. 

As they proceeded on their way Dr. Western, 
according to promise, expounded to Edmond 
Morton the character, situation, and peculiari- 
ties of the various inhabitants of Mallington, 
whose dwellings they passed, and he did it very 
pleasantly—never uncharitably, nor bitterly, 
though often a little satirically. The doctor, 
the solicitor, the retired naval commander, the 
old maids and their opponent, the new shop- 
keepor and his pretensions—from a humble and 
retiring widow woman of very limited income, 
who lived in the last house at the bottom of the 
hill, to the littje fat bustling demagogue of a 1e- 
tired London tradesman, who had brought down 
drab gaiters and democracy, the spirit of oppo- 
sition to everything, and an utter contempt for 
the aspirate, to the new sphcre of Mallington— 
were all passed in review by the worthy doctor 
with so much more detail than Louisa had ever 
heard him use before, that she could not help 
thinking that the rector must havo some partic- 
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lar desire to give Mr. Morton a fall and com- 
prehensive knowledge of his parish and its 
parishioners. 

As they walked up the hill but, slowly, they 
‘were passed at a quick pace by Mrs. Charlton’s 
maid, Mistress Windsor, who was still in as 
.great favor witb her lady as ever, and elevated 
to the rank of housekeeper; and, to use a 
vulgar expression, had both feathered her nest 
and tricked out her plumage handsomely during 
the three or four last years of Mr. Charlton’s 
life. Though not so young as when first she 
wae introduced to the reader, and bearing cer- 
tain traces of it in wrinkle and line, she was 
atill a very active woman, and had lost no por- 
tion of her shrewdness. She was as keen aa 
her mistress: even, perhaps, a little keener, 
and she had always made it a point of showing 
herself especially respectful towards Miss Charl- 
ton both before and after her master's death. 
It had been her common observation that no- 
body could tell what might happen. Now this 
‘was not a maxim of particular application, but 
@ wide, broad, pbilospphical axiom, which was 


the basis of one-half of her conclusions; and’ 


‘when Mr. Chariton first fell ill she redoubled 
her attention to Louisa, saying to herself, 
‘*No one can tell what may happen.” When 
Mr. Chariton died, she was still more atten- 
tive, repeating ‘‘No one can tell what may 
happen ;” and when she heard the will read, 
and found that the deceased had left the 
great bulk of his property, except the annuity to 
his widow, to the young lady, Mrs. Windsor 
was satistied with her own conduct; and, al- 
though she did think it strange that Mr. Charl- 
ton should have so strictly tied his daughter's 
bands in regard to her marriage, she still de- 
termined to show herself devoted to Louisa, 
ebserving once more ‘No one can tell what 
may happen.’ She had, indeed, taken care at 
the same time to give no just cause of offence 
to fair Mrs. Charlton, but was quite as ready at 
all times to do everything she could to forward 
that ludy’s views as she had been from the first. 
Mrs. Charlton, indeed, saw through her—yes, 
through and through her, reader. She was not 
merely diapbanous, but quite transparent to the 
eyes of Mrs. Chariton; and yet that worthy 
lady was not at all inclined to let Mrs. Windsor 
eee that she bore any ill will towards her for 
courting Louisa, even if she did feel annoyed at 
it, which I do not pretend to say she did not. 
Mrs. Charlton and Mrs. Windsor had known 
each other for many years. Mrs. Windsor had 
served Mrs. Charlton very well and very faith- 
folly, as has been shown; and Mrs. Charlton had 
every inclination to pass over any little faults, 
but not from gratitude; for if Mrs. Charlton 
could have strangled Mrs. Windsor with her 
own hands, and nothing more said about it, 
who could tell if she would not have done it? 
As the regpectable abigail now passed by Dr. 
Western and Louisa, she paused, half turned 
roand, and dropped a low curtsey, then resumed 
her quick pace again, and reached the house some- 
time before them. As soon as she had entered 
the doors, instead of betaking herself to the 
housekeeper's room, as she usually did in ordi- 
pary circumstances, she inquired of one of the 
footmen whether her mistress was alone in the 
drawing-room ; and finding that such was the 
D 


case, she walked straight up thither, without 
taking off bonnet or shawl. 

«What is it, Windsor?’ demanded the lady. 
as soon as she appeared, speaking in a querulous 
tone, and putting a pen with which she had 
been writing into the inkstand. 

“Why, ma’am, I thought I would just tell 

‘ou that Miss Charlton is coming back,” replied 
rs. Windsor. 

“Well, I suppose she is,” answered her mis- 
tress, still crossly ; ‘it is time she should, for 
it is getting quite dark, I can hardly see to 
write.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” rejoined the housekeeper ; 
“but there is a gentleman with her as well as 
Dr. Western, and I thought you might like to 
know.” 

“A gentleman!” said Mrs. Charlton, with a 
greater degree of interest; ‘‘ what sort of @ 
gentleman, Windsor?” 

“ You can see him, ma’am, from the window,” 
replied Mrs. Windsor: “he’s a fine looking 
young man, who caine down by the coach to- 
night, I heard, and has put up at the inn; and 
he took the two rooms there for a fortnight, 
and then went to Dr. Western’s direct." 

By this time Mrs. Charlton reached a western 
window which looked down the hill, and was 
gazing steadfastly upon the group which was 
slowly walking up. The remaining light fell 
full upon them, and she could see them pause, 
and look round over the scene below, and the 
high old trees of the park on the opposite side 
of the valley, and the sunset glow of the sky 
above; and she remarked that the stranger 
pointed with his hand, and seemed to make 
some inquiry, and that when they came forward 
again Louisa’s fair face was raised towards 
him with a bright warm smile upon her lips. 

Mrs. Charlton smiled too; but it was not 
with a very i though with » pleased 
expression. It seemed as if she said to her- 
self, “ That will do,” but yet as if that which 
was to be done was not very full of human 
charities. ‘Go down, Windsor,” she said, 
“and tell Edward when Dr. Western comes to 
beg him to walk’in, for I wish*to speak with 
him, and tho young gentleman who is with 
him, of couree. And hark ye, Windsor, I wish 
you would find out who he is, and all about 
him ; for, of course, I am very willing to show 
attention to any one who visits Mallington, and 
yet, of course, I must be careful of whom I 
bring into Miss Charlton’s company; but, of 
course, I must wish Mr. Latimer to have some 
more and some better society than he finds 
here ; and of course—but run down, Windsor, 
and tell Edward what I have said, fur they are 
coming near.” 

Mrs. Windsor hurried away with a grav6 
face to do as she was bid, but her grave face 
only lasted to the back of the door, and then she 
murmured to herself, ‘as if I did not know ?” 

The footman received his instructions in terms 
that he was well disciplined to understand, and 
the next minute tho great bell rang. He walk- 
ed with slow and stately step to the door, and 
having opened it drew back to let Miss Charl- 
ton pass, but as she shook hands with Dr. 
Western, and wished the stranger good night, 
the man stepped forward again and wad, Ky 
Mistress, sir, told me to say Wf you came, Yet 


ebe wished io speak with you for one moment, 
if you would have the kindness to walk up." 

« I will wait for you here, my dear sir.:’ said 
Mr. Morton; but Louisa, with culor slightly 
rising in her cheek—fur she did nut always 
know how her fair step-mother would view her 
proceedings— interposed and exclaimed, ‘* Oh, 
mo ; pray come in, Mr. Morton; Mrs. Charlton 
will be very happy to see you, I am sure.” 

« Perhaps'’—replied the visitor, but before he 
could conclude his sentence the rector kindly 
laid his hand on his arm. saying, ‘‘ Nay, come 
in, my young friend; if Mrs. Charlton has any 
matter of business to speak of, we can find an- 
other room in this house. It is not like my 
little rectory, and there are plenty of council 
chambers.” 

Edmond Morton could only bow, and follow 
whither the doctor and Louisa Jed; and in a 
moment after he was formally introduced to 
Mrs. Charlton. The fair widow was all smiles 
and graciousness, though, to say south, sume 

rt of her youthful grace bad fled, for she had 
become rather fuller in her proportions than was 
altogether consistent with exact symmetry. 
As she was not a very tall woman, the differ- 
ence of the breadth in relation to the length, as 
compared with what she had been, when she 
changed from Latimer to Charlton, was not to 
her advantage—in personal appearance, at 
Jeast—and yet she was a very pretty woman, 
trés bien conservée, as our French neighbors 
term it ; fair, smootb-skinned, delicate featur- 
ed, with nothing that could indicate a year 
more than forty, or anything else than the 
aweetest possible dispovition, the most placable 
and considerate mind. She was delighted to 
see Dr. Western ; she was charmed to receive 
Mr. Morton; she was tenderly affectionate to 
dear Louisa. She was the pink of step-moth- 
ers, andythe pleasantest of friends. All that 
abe had to say to the rector was that she had 
for the time given up her intention of going to 
Cheltenham, in consequence of letters that she 
bad received that morning ; and although Dr. 
‘Weatern had never beard of her purpose, he ex- 
pressed himself very well satisfied that she had 
abandoned it, sayiog that he was not fond of 
Cheltenham, especially in what is termed the 
eeason; he thought it a bad place for young 
men, and a worse place for young women. 

Mrs. Chariton smiled sweetly, and accused 
him of being too severe in his notions; and 
thea, turning to Mr. Morton, she inquired if he 
did not admire their quiet little rustic village, 
petra situated amongst its woods and 


“T have Pre | seen very little of it as yet, 
madam," replied the young gentleman, “ hav- 
img been here but a few hours; but as I am a 
t lover of the beauties of nature, I have no 
joubt that I shall find enough to admire.” 

Mre. Charlton was delighted that he was a 
Jover of the beauties of nature; and declared 
that they would show him plenty of the sweet- 
est scenery in the world; and appealed to Dr. 
‘Western whether they would not. She must 
positively, she said, make a party to take him 
to the waterfall up the glen, and insisted that 
he should not venture to visit it without her 
presence, and she ended by asking the rector, 
and his friend, and Mre. Evelyn to dioner the 
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next day at an early bour, that they might take 
a walk before tea. 

“Hang it! thought the worthy clergyman, 
“the widow is looking for a third husband al- 
ready.” But he did her great injustice. Mre. 
Charlton was no longer Mrs. Latimer, and 
though she always had her objects, they were 
very different from what they had been, and 
froin what Dr. Western imagined. For him- 
self, he accepted her invitation; but declined 
for Mrs. Evelyn, who never went out to dinner, 
as Mrs. Charlton well’/knew; and Mr. Morton 
promising to accompany him, the two geatle- 
ten took their leave just as the lady asked 
Louisa to ring for lights. ° 

“Well, my dear sir, what do you think of 
my fair neighbor,” asked the clergyman, when 
they were fairly out of the house, “ having seen 
her yourself, you will need nu explanation.” 

“T think not,” replied Edmond Murton, dryly. 
“May I ask, my dear sir, if she is really that 
sweet girl's mother ?” 

* You think you sec signs of a different race 
—eli!"' said Dr. Western, with asmile. ‘ Very 
different, indeed, I can assure you. I never 
sa Louisa’s mother ; but from all I have heard, 
she was very like her daughter, both in pereon 
and mind. I need not tell yon that Mre. Chari. 
ton is not. Nevertheless, she is a very gond 
and respectable woman.” 

«A very artificial one, I should think,” replied 
Edmond Morton ; “should I be wrong, my dear 
doctor, if I eaid a very artful one!” 

‘* Nay, nay,” cried the rector, ‘‘ that is a some 
what harsh term. She seems worldly, it mast 
be confessed, and so far I belicve you have 
judged right, though how you have formed your 
Opinion in 80 short atime I cannot tell. It took 
me longer to form mine.” 

“T have been all my life accustomed to cb. 
eerve small traits,” replied his companion, * and 
have seldom found their indications fallacious, 
I know, indeed, that they may be so used aleo, 
that the habit of remarking them begets in us @ 
particular sort uf vanity in our own penetration, 
which makes us unwilling to admit that we are 
deceived when we really are so. Therefore I 
never allow myself to act from the impressiong 
first received, till they are confirmed by further 
observation. Yet I think I cannot be mistaken 
in my estimate of either of the ladies we have 
just left.” 

“And what of Lonisa, then!” asked Dr. 
Western. 

“ Hardly fair, my dear sir,” rejoined his com- 
panion; “she is wonderfully beautiful when 
she is animated. But I should think that ehe 
was a flower that required very tender usage ; 
and that she has not had it always.” 

“Yet she is of a firm and high mind,” ao- 
swered the clergyman eagerly; ‘I know not 
any one in whom such gentleness is blended 
with such a strong sense of what is right." 

“T am sure it is,” replied Mortof; “in truth, 
my dear doctor, hers is a neighborhood of which 
one may well be afraid." 

“You know she is an heiress, and her frr- 
tune very large," said Dr. Western in a pecu- 
liar tone. 

"T havo heard so this evening,” replied the 
young gentleman; ‘but I once heard a very 
nyble and amiable friend declare that if it rained 
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hetresses he would go out with an umbrella; 
and I have always been very much of his way 
of thinking.” The rector laughed, but Mr. Mor- 
ton, changing the subject, reminded him that he 
was to give hima sight of some papers ; and they 
both quickened their pace towards the rectory. 


——— ny 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tar Misses Martin had discovered all about 
it; the Misses Martin had settled it all in their 
own minds—they were mighty minds for set- 
tling other people's affairs; but when Mrs. 
Windsor, on the following morning, walked into 
their shup, as she called it, “ promiscuously," 
to buy a piece of narrow tape—thinking that if 
there were in all Mallington any person or per- 
sons who could gather the whole particulars of 
Mr. Morton's history, the Misses Martin must 
be the people—they proved obdurately silent, 
notwithstanding every hint and question she 
could devise, Had she asked nv questions, had 
she given no hints of a wish to discover more 
of Mr. Morton, the Misses Martin might very 
possibly—from a desire to hear what that gon- 
tleman had been doing at Mallington House— 
have proved communicative themselves; but 
as soon as thé two ladies perceived that Mrs. 
‘Windsor was on the search for information, they 
resolved not to give it; for there was war be- 
tween Mrs. Chariton and the Misses Martin— 
- civil war it might, indeed, be called, for it was 
more real than apparent, and conducted witb 
all politeness. Mrs. Charlton bad triumphed 
over the Misses Martin—she had married the 
rich widower-—she had surrounded herself with 
‘wealth and splendor—she had been raised into 
the first position in the society of the paignooe: 
hood, in spite of all the Misses Martins’ inuen- 
dos and nyse re she had set up a rival 
in a shop, which had soon consigned theirs, if 
not to total decay, to the solitary and solemn 
declension of faded prints and soiled linens and 
articles of all kinds, excellent in themselves, 
but not attractive to the eye. These were 
things not to be forgotten by the Misses Martin, 
and, as I have said, they remained obdurately 
silent, although they had settled the whole af- 
fairs of Mr. Edmond Morton an bour or more 
before Mra. Windsor appeared. 

But Mre. Windsor was a skillful general, and, 
by a well-conceived maneuvre, she tarned their 
flank. There was a neighbor of the Misses 
Martin just three doors off. He was a book- 
seller and stationer, well to do in the world— 
an elderly bachelor, a very respectable man. 
He differed from the church of England in sev- 
eral of his religious notions, and occasionally 
preached his own doctrines himself to a select 
con tion; but, nevertheless, he was just 
the sort of man to be very high in the esteem 
ofthe Misses Martin, who, though they belonged 
to the church of England, had no objection to 
marry any one—only nobody asked them. But 
Mr. Sowerby was, as I have said, a bachelor, 
and he was fond of news; so that Mrs. Wind- 
sor, remembering well that the Misses Martin 
were inthe habit, one or the other, of running 
into Mr. Sowerby’s shop eight-and-forty times 
each day—that is to say once every quarter of 
an hour while it was open—conceived that ere 


the period of her visit they must, by an inevit- 
able neceasity, have told that gentleman all that 
they bad gathered of Mr. Morton. The mo- 
ment, therefore, that the tape was bought and 
paid for, she turned her stepa to Mr. Sowerby’s 
and asked fur some note paper. The worthy 
master of the shop was delighted to see her, 
and began at once by telling her that it was a 
pleasant day, but warm, very warm. As Mrs. 
Windsor had discovered this interesting fact' 
before, she assented without any long consider- 
ation, and then went on to say that the night 
before had been very warm likewise, to which 
Mr. Sowerby agreed ; bat then Mrs. Windsor 
proceeded to relate how warm she had found it 
as she walked up from the bottom of the hill, 
and ended, ‘J declare I thought I should have 
dropped just as I was passing Miss Chariton 
and the young gentleman she brought up with 
her from the rectory.” 

“Well now,” cried Mr. Sowerby, ‘that is 
just what I wanted to speak to you about, Mrs. 
Windsor. It is very odd you should mention 
it, isn't it? Let me shut the door,” and, 
stretching over the counter, he pushed it to. 

“Well,” he said in continuation, “I saw 
Miss Charlton and the young gentleman and 
Dr. Western go up the village together, for I 
was standing at my door, and I wondered who 
he could be—the young man I mean ; but when 
1 found out who he is and all about him, I said 
to myself, says J, ‘that is no bird for Miss 
Charlton's money, and if Mrs. Windsor should 
chance to look in, I'll pont give her a hint—it ia 
but kiod and neighborly.’ ” 

“I'm very much obliged indeed, Mr. Sower- 
by,” replied the housekeeper ; ‘I did not much 
ike the look of him myself, and I said whea I 
saw him, ‘he seems but a half-and-half sort of 
a gentleman after all,’ but then I could“not say 
anything to my mistress, because I had got no- 
thing to go upon.” 

‘ Well, then, I'll tell you all aboat it,” said Mr. 
Sowerby. ‘“ He’s no more than an artist, take 
my word for it, Mrs. Windsor—and you know 
my word is good for a thousand pounds at any 
time—take my word for it he is no more than an 
artist, going about the country sketching. ‘‘ But 
how did you find it out?" asked Mra. Windeor ; 
“I know you are a shrewd one, Mr. Sowerby— 
not easy to take you in.” : 

Mr. Sowerby laughed and shook his head 
with a look as wise as that of the Athenian 
fowl, saying. ‘No, no; but l’ll tell you all about 
it. Last night when the boy brought in my beer 
for supper from the Bagpipes, I asked him what 
was the name of the gentleman who had come 
by the coach. He could not tell a word about 
it, only that boots said there was E.M. marked 
upon his umbrella. Well, I could make nothing 
of that but I told the boy to find out and let me 
know, and I gave him a penny for himself, 
Mrs. Windsor ; so this morning—for gold is 
the key to everything, Mrs. Windsor, gold is the 
key to everything—he brought me word that 
tho gentleman's name is Edinond Morton, fors 
letter had come for him by post. Well, tha! 
was something gained, but [ could get no far 
ther, till just about an hour ago in comes Ma 
thilda Martin—and you know how she talks 
Well, she did run on enough to deafen one » Wes 
ehe told me, that their gitl, Going across a 
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ak to carry a gown piece that the old bouse- 
e 


eper at the hall had bought yesterday, saw, 


this Mr. Morton in the park as early as seven 
o'clock this morning ; and that when she came 
back, about half an hour after, she chanced upon 
him again sitting under a tree, with a large book 
on his knee, drawing away as hard as he could 
draw—taking a pictare, in fact, of the old 
place.” 

«¢ But many a gentleman draws now-a-days,” 
answered the housekeeper; ‘‘our young lady 
draws quite beautiful—you woald almost think 
they were real houscs and trees.” 

“+ Well, you shall lear—you shall hear, Mrs. 
Windsor,” continued the stationer, nodding his 
head with the solemnity of Jove, though the 
curls of his wig shed no ambrosial odors around. 
*¢ As goon as I heard what Mathilda Martin told 
me, says I, ‘Ob, ho! Edmond Morton! [ think 

‘I have heard that name before,’ and reaching 
Ge there to the shelf just behind you, Mrs. 
indsor, I took down that long book—no, not 
tbat one—the one with the blue back, gilt, and 
lettered—and there I saw—just look into the 
title—‘ Sketches in England and Wales, by 
Thomas Morton, R.A.’ Well, you know what 
a giddy thing Mathilda Martin is,-and she im- 
mediately fancied that this young man must be 
the very Thomas Morton, R.A., and that the 
boy must have made a mistake about the first 
name. ‘But,' says J, ‘look at the date, Miss 
Mathilda ;’ and there it stood, sare enough, 
twenty years ago. Now this young man can’t 
be more than five-and-twenty, I should think; 
and it is not likely he should publish sketches 
in England and Wales when he was five years 
eld, unless he were a phenomenon. ‘No, no, 
Miss Martin,’ I says, ‘he is that old Morton's 
son—he had a son, I know, and his name was 
Edmond, I am very sure ; so you see he is fol- 
lowing his father’s trade, but I should not think 
he will make so good a hand of it.’” 

«You are quite right, Mr. Sowerby,” replied 
Mre. Windsor; “and I will tell Mrs. Chariton 
all about it, and how you found it out, for I 
think it is very clever ;"’ and after a little more 
gossip, Mrs. Windsor left the shop with a well- 
pleased smile, saying to herself, “‘ This will be 
quite the thing, 1 fancy.” 

As soon as she reached Mallington House, 
she sought her mistress, who was in her dress- 
ing-room, and reported progress. Mrs. Charl- 
ton smiled likewise, and drew in her eyes a 
little ; but the next’ moment she looked grave, 
and said, “It must be all nonsense, Windsor ; 
I do not believe a word of it. Pray tell the 
people that I think it is all nonsense.” 

“T will, ma'am,” replied Mrs. Windsor, and 
‘was going ; but her mistress called her back, 
and added, ‘‘ Make further inquirics, Windsor. 
but more quietly, you understand—I wish to 
hear about it, but without seeming to know.” 

“‘ Very well, ma’am," replied Mrs. Windsor, 
and she fulfilled her lady's orders with due dis- 
cretion, discovering further confirmation of Mr. 
Sowerby’s views. But, to tho surprise of all 
Mallington, the more strong became the pre- 
sumption that Mr. Morton was an artist, the 
more marked became Mrs. Charlton's atten- 
tions towards him; and Dr. Western observed, 
with some wonder, that both that evening, 
during dinner and aftcrwards, and ov an excur- 
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sion planned by the lady next day, Mrs. Charl- 
ton threw Louisa almost entirely upon Mr. Mor: 
ton, while she endeavored to monopolize the 
rector to hereelf,'so that he mentally inquired, 
‘« Hangit, the good lady can't want to marry me, 
surely,” but Mrs. Windsor, knew her mistreas 
better, and watched the game that was playing 
with some interest. 

Mr. Morton did not understand it at all, but 
found it, as far as it went, not at all unpleasant. 
Witha lovely girl upon his arm, in that very sweet 
stage of acquaintanceship when firstimpressions 
of esteem are warming into intimacy, where 
each with the other is like the intelligent trav- 
elér wandering through a fresh country, and 
discovering new beauties at every step, where 
conversation is neither oppressed by deep feel- 
ings, nor restrained by strangeness ; but all the 
doors of thought are open, and the heart itself 
every now and then peeps out to see the sunny 
world without—it is a pleasant thing—a very 
pleasant thing indeed, to walk through fair 
scenes with a fair being like Louisa Charlton, 
and to listen to a sweet musical voice, and to 
read a world of fairy tales in bright young eyes, 
all the brighter for friendly words and kind com- 
panionship. Very pleasant indeed. Bot, per- 
haps, the reader may ask if it is not somewhat 
dangerous, too; I can but answer, ‘‘ That is as 
it may be.” 


————_—>—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the early morning—and how sweet early 
morning is, let the tired citizen say, who, after 
long months of weary toil in the money-getting 
places of the world, escapes for a short time to 
taste, better pleasures amidst the works of the 
almighty architect—in the early morning of a 
summer's day, With the dew still upon the grass, 
and the light wind destined to die away, like 
youthful graces, in the sun's meridian light, 
Edmond Merton walked out of the little inn at 
which he had taken up his abode, and bent his 
steps over the bridge to the fine old park which 
1 have noticed in the commencement of this 
work, 

The maids of the inn were just up, and busy, 
in manifold curl-papers and unwashed faces, 
setting rooms to rights; and even the boote 
himself—the most matutinal of all bipeds, except 
chanticleer—was not by any means sufficiently 
awakened to be as brisk and active as at ail 
ordinary hours he showed himself. Mrs. Pluck- 
rose was still—I should say in the arms of 
Morpheus, were there not something indecorous 
in the figure—but sound asleep; and walking 
out, with clothes that had been brushed and 
boots that had been blacked the sa befure, 
Mr. Morton gave no trouble ty, and attracted 
little attention from, any one ()n the old stone 
bridge of three irregular archee—very irregular 
indeed they wore, for each differed from the 
other in point of shape as well as size—he paus- 
ed ‘and gazed for a minute or two into the 
stream, on the bosom of which numerous dab- 
chicks and water hens were swimming about, 
undoubtedly thinking that no man with a gun 
would feel inclined to annoy them so early in 
the morning. They might have found them. 
selves mistaken; but certainly in regard to 
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Edmond Morton they were in the right, for he 
did not feel disposed to do them any harm; and 
they appeared to understand it well; for as he 
looked over the parapet upon the water, though 
they turned up towards him the shred inquir- 
ing cye, they did not hurry off to their sedgy 
lurking places, as they would have dune at a 
later hour, nor dive duwn in eager haste to es- 
cape the anticipated shot. He was not bloodily 
disposed, indeed ; and yet there was a stout old 
trout, who bad escaped many perils, and grown 
toaldermanic bulk, tohang, head against stream, 
at the tail of a pleasant ripple, that did move a 
little in his bosom the tiger that is more or less 
in the hearts of all men. He thought it would be 
-@ pleasant thing on a fine May morning to bring 
that fellow to the landing-place ; but neither rod 
nor line had he with him at the moment, and 
even if he had, it was getting somewhat late in 
the year to trifle with trouts, so that the tyrant 
of the stream would have been safe. 

Now heaven only knows what connection 
there was between the sight of that trout and 
so different a being as Louisa Charlton. The 
mind rarely jumps, however, though it runs up 
many a ladder with surprising swiftness ; and 
there are general links—or, to pursue the 
metaphor, steps of association—between each 
thought that presents itself and another; and 
therefore undoubtedly—whether it was that he 
thought it would be agreeable to withdraw that 
fair girl from all that surrounded her, and carry 
her away with him, as he had proposed to do 
with the trout ; or whether angling for a pretty 
wife was a sport he found pleasure in; or 
whether anything else in the wide expanse of 
possibility linked the two together, eertain it is 
that the next thought which presented itself to 
his imagination was Louisa Charlton. It serv- 
ed him all across the bridge, and up tothe park 
gates, which lay at the end of a short avenue, 
of not more than two hundred yards in length. 
But there, just as he was about to pull the 
cucumber-shaped pandle of an old bell that hun 
beside the wrought-iron trellis work, he pause 
and looked at the windows of the lodge, set 
to himself “Jt is needless to rouse the good ol 
dame before her hour.’’ 

The dimity curtains were closely drawn 
across the lattice; and taking that indication in 
good part, he walked back to the bridge again, 
and gazed once more into the stream. The 
trout was still there, just where he left it; but 
Morton did not see it at all, for he had now got 
something else to think of ; and he went on 
with Louisa Chariton very pleasantly, as if he 
were taking a sunny walk with ber through the 
fairy land of fancy. 

In about ten minutes he turned round his 
head towards the gates, and saw the old dame 
who kept the lodge open the casement and hook 
it back—her summer morning’s first task—and 
sauntering gently on, he now rang the bell. 

‘Oh! ia it you, sir?” said the good lady, who 
bad seen him there more than once before, put- 
ting out her head ; ‘I will come in a minute ;” 
and after she had fastened her gown and put on 
her pockets, in the same fashion that her mother 
wore them—and she was an old woman—she 
came to the gates and unlocked them with a 
curtaey, saying as she did so, * The other gate 
up the stream is always open—ay, and must be 
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80, for some one broke the lock off—a mischiev- 
ous young rogue he must have been—and ever 
since my lord’s death the bailiff says he has no 
aes : 

“And pray who is your lord now, my good 
lady 1” asked Mr. Maton! J 

“ Ay, sir, that is hard to say,” answered Dame 
Witherton; “dn old gentleman, I have heard 
tell, of the name of Wilmot—a parson, it seems, 
and very fund of money.” 

‘He ought to spend sume here to put the house 
in better order,” answered Morton. ‘It is truly 
a pity to see so fine a place as this might be, if 
well kept up, falling into decay.” 

“Ay, that it is, indeed,” answered the old 
woman with a sigh. ‘I remember it quite a 
different thing; but even Edmonds, the park- 
keeper, is falling out of heart. He can’t get 
the workpeople paid, and is obliged to discharge 
them, poor man; though it breaks his heart to 
see the gravel walks getting weedy, and the 
trees all straggling, and the people stealing the 
game. But he cannot pay men himself—that is 
impossible. It is bad enough for him, with a 
family, to live here without his awn wages ; and 
work night and day for people that don’t say — 
‘Thank you.’” 

“Quite enough, indeed, and too much, I 
should suppose,” replied Mr. Morton ; ‘ but I 
suppose this Edmonds is fond of the place.” 

“ Ay, that he is,” answered Dame Witherton, 
“it is all his delight, sir— his hobby, as Dr. 
Western calls it—and he could not go away for 
bis very life. Why, I remember him— 
bless you, sir-—a little curly-headed boy, born in 
that very cottage where he now lives, for his 
father, poor Tum Edmonds, was park-keeper 
before him.” 

‘‘And where does he live, my dame,” 
asked the visitor at Mallington. cae , 

“Bless you, sir—why, don't you know !” ex- 
claimed the lady of the ludge, as if every one 
who had twice entered the gates of the park 
was bound to be as well aware of all the secrets 
hid in its recesses as herself. ‘‘ Why, you have 
seen that pretty house just hidden from the hall 
4 the tall trees in front. That’s where John 

dmonds lives." 

“T will walk up and see him,” answered Mor- 
ton. ‘I want to have a ramble all over the park 
from one end to the other.” 

“Then he is just the man to show it you,” 
rejoined the old lady ; “ for there is not a rabbit 
has a burrow in the place but he knows all the 
ins and outs of it.” 

Fully relying upon the accuracy of her state- 
ments, Edmond Morton walked on to seek out 
the house of the park-keeper, which he was not 
long in accomplishing, for, to say the truth, he 
had not dealt fairly with the good old woman, 
having clearly understood before the conversa- 
tion began, which was the dwelling of Juhn Ed- 
monds ; but, having a sort of cynical belief that 
there is nothing so pleasant to “ withered eld” 
as to tell a story its own way, he had let her go 
on—nay, had encouraged her 80 to do, without 
giving a hint of the stores of information he 
possessed. Those stores were, indeed, derived 
from no occult sciences which he possessed, 
nor from secret communications with any one; 
but having wandered about the park some days 
before, be had remarted a nicerAccking VAT 


bouse, amonget the trees, out of sight of the 
windows of the hall, and had said to himself, 
=That must be the park-keeper's, I suppose.” 

Thither, however, he now bent his stepe, and 
at the end of about a quarter of an hour, per- 
ceived the ludge atnongst the treea, Everything 
was neat about it; anu the evidences of man's 
careful spirit gave the place a cheerful look, 
though it was actually soinewhat decayed, and 
one of the chimneys had a strong inclination to 
fall. The door had no bell, but as Morton 
had a very great disinclination to intrude upon 
any one, high or low, he knocked befure he en- 
tered. A voice said, “Come in,” and accord- 
wate Mr. Morton did as ho was bid. 

e@ interior presented a scene somewhat 
difficult to describe; for it had so many rela- 
tions with antecedents, to the feelings of those 
who bore a part in it, that all its interest lay in 
things that were gone. Abstracted from those, 
it was but the house of an English peasant, at 
meal tim — one not ill to do, either. Ata 
Found oaken table, in the midst of a low-roofed 
thick-raftered chamber, which had five pots of 
flowers in each small-paned casement, were 
seated John Edmonds, his wife, a son of about 
ten years old, and a daughter of somewhat more 
than double that term. There had been three 
children between the two; but the sicknesscs 
of childhood had reduced them to that number; 
and those that were lost had stored memory 
with regrets which rendered those that re- 
ar apie doubly dear to the park-keeper and his 
wile. 

Edmonds himself was still a hale, well-look- 
ing, stout man of fifty, long limbed and active, 
cluthed in a green coat, somewhat the worse 
for wear, with yellow buttons adorned with a 
rusty fux, corduroy breeches, and leathern gait- 
ere up to his knees. A checked handkerchief 
Was round his neck, quite clean, like the collar 
of his shirt, but with a hole in the corner. 
There were other holes not shown; but the 
time had heen, not long ago, when he would not 
have worn a handkerchief with a hole in it on 
apy account. His countenance was somewhat 
moody and irritable, neither by feature nor by 
habitual expression, but by temporary causes ; 
but as he saw a stranger it instantly cleared. 
His wife was a plainly but very neatly dressed 
‘woman, about three years younger than himself, 
with considerable traces atill remaining of beau- 
ty, worn away by daily toil and constant expo- 
gure to sun and wind. The boy was a stout, 
rosy urchin, very like his father, with a merry 
reund face, black eyes, and carly hair. The 
daughter was one of those sweet flowers some- 
times seen in cottuge windows, which instantly 
make one think that they ought to have sume 
better shelter against the wintry wind and burn- 
jog sun. Her features were fino and delicate ; 
ber hair beautiful, and shining like new-spun 
silk; her eyes full of tender and confiding light; 
her complexion warm yet sof; and her form 
fall both of youthful grace and womanly con- 
tour, Small hands, small feet, small lips, all 
Were as symmetrical as if the blood of whole 
races of patricians had flowed in ber veins ; and 
the beautiful shape of her neck ard throat, the 
fine setting-on uf the head, with the few natural 
curls that escaped from where the hair was 
«nrwed up, gave a classical look to her bust, 


‘man “good morning,” and taking a 
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which might well call the eye of the connote 
seur to admire, and wonder how such loveliness 
found shelter in an Englieh cottage. Her dress 
was very plain, and even coarse, but neat and 
clean. The time had been when it had been @ 
matter of fatherly vanity or love, to deck that 
fair form in garments more becoming ; but that 
time had passed, and Lucy Edmonde did not give 
them a sigh. Her father did, however. 

The fare before them was plain but good, 
and though it had once been better, none of 
them cared much about that; but two or three 
of the lozenges in-the casement bad been 
broken, and were filled up with paper neatly 
cut and pasted in, and that was a sad eyesore 
to the park-keeper. In other days he would 
have paid the replacing of the missing glass 
from his own pocket, if his lord had not done. 
it; but now he could not afford the expense, 
and he felt the want of neatness bitterly. At 
that moment he felt it more than ever, when 
he beheld a stranger. So long as no eyes but 
his own saw it, he could away with it, though 
he often looked at the broken panes with a 
rueful countenance ; but that another eye should 
mark them grieved him, and he had recourse 
to a little artifice to hide them as much as 
possible. 

No sooner did he perceive who it was that 
entered than, rising, he gave the young gentle- 

undle 
from a chair, which he placed for his visitor 
with its back to the lattice, he laid the bandle 
on the window sill, and returned to his seat. 
His wife understood well enough what it all 
meant, and while Morton seated himeelf frankly, 
and entered into conversation with her bua- 
band, she rose quietly and arranged the things 
in the window better than Edmonds had done 
in his haste, putting a large geranium, with 
broad round leaves, a little on one side, 80 as 
to cover entirely one of the two patches, while 
the bundle hid the other. 

“Good morning, Mr. Edmonds,” said Mor- 
ton, in reply to the park-keeper's salutation. 
“T beg your pardon for breaking in upon you 
at this hour, but I am fond of an early walk, 
and"— 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” said Edmonds, in~ 
terrupting him, but not rudely; ‘very bappy 
to see you. Is there anything I can do for 
you, sirt I have seen you vegies your walk 
before now, and looking about. am always 
glad to sce any one that takes notice of the 
park; it was a mighty pretty place once, but 
it is getting a little out of order now, for want 
of hands.” 

“ Why, I wish, with your permission, to walk 
all over it,’’ answered Morton, “and should 
feel very much obliged if you would accompany 
me. I do not know whether you are aware 
that there is some talk of the place being sold, 
and a friend of mine is thinking of buying it.” 

This was evidently news to poor Edmunds ; 
and though, for a moment, a good many Visions 
of a nice family purchasing the hall, and of the 
park being put into good order again, and of 
all the gravel walks being in trim array, and 
of the lady's walk being rolled out twice a 
weck, and of himself being retained as head 
park-keeper, came before his eyes; yet he did 
not feel altugether so comfortable as he ought 
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to have been, for there is more of the spirit of | 
clanship in all faithful servants than we know | 
of, and there wae something in the idea of 
Mallington Hall being sold out of the family 
of Mallington that grated hargily upon his 


ind. 

“1 did not know that it could be sold, sir,” 
he answered, “ but I have seen so many things 
I never thought to see, that this does not sur- 
priee me. However, sir, I ain quite ready to 
walk with yoo this moment.” 

“No, no, finish your breakfast, Mr. Ed- 
monds,” replied Morton; “do not let me dis- 
turb you. I am in no hurry ;" and entering 
into conversation first with one and then with 
another, in a kindly tone, frank, but not too 
familiar, cheerful, but not jocular, the young 
gentleman was soon upon goud terms with the 
whole family. He even took a slice of brown 
bread, just to keep the good man in countenance 
while be concluded his meal, and munched 
away heartily with the rest. 

In about five minutes, Edmonds and his visi- 
tor were apon their feet, and walking out into 
the park. Up one alley and down another the 
young gentleman was led, round the walks, 
across the lees and lawns, through the wil- 
derness—not the least afraid of wetting bis 
feet—to the obelisk on the hill behind the 


Mach to the satisfaction of the park-keeper, 
Mr. Morton observed everything with the eye 
of taste, admired the natural beauties of the 
place, and again and again expressed his regret 
at seeing it running wild. At first his com- 
panion was well pleased to hear his lamenta- 
tions over the neglect ; but as Morton repeated 
them several times, he felt as if there were 
gome covert reproach to himself in his words, 
and he replied ‘‘ Well, sir, it is a pity, surely— 
& very great pity; but I cannot help it. In my 
Jord’s time [ had seven pair of hands under 
me in this park, besides the three gamekeepers 
who lived outside, and who used to du a turn 
pow and then in the spring and summer; but 
now there is not a soul to help me, and I myself 
have no call to do anything, for [ am no man’s 
servant now; only I can't bear to see it all 
going to ruin, 80 wherever it seeins most 
needed I work away. But I can’t keep things 
right altogether any how, all by myself.” 

‘© That is quite impossible,” said the young 

mtleman ; ‘but yet it is a terrible pity, in- 

iced, 0 see so much pains and labor, and so 
much good taste, as have been employed upon 
the place, altogether thrown away and lost for 
want of attention. Why. whoever buys the 
property, if it go on at this rate, will have to 
apend many hundreds of pounds to put it right 
again.” 

“That he will, sir,’ answered Edmonds. 
« Before six months be over it will be quite a 
wilderness; for I mnust look out for something 
to do myself. Here, my lord has been dead a 
god bit more than a year, and I have had but 
one month's wages from that time. I cannot 
go on so, sir. All my earnings are going fast 
enough, I can tell you.” 

«Well !" exclaimed Morton, as if in a sud- 
den ft of enthusiasm, “I declare I will not see 
st fall into such a state. I will tell you what, 
Edmunds—! will lend a band.” 


“You, sir!” cried the park-keeper, looking 
at him with a smile. “Lord bless you, you 
could do little enough. Not that I mean to say 
you are not a strong mita, very; for you are 
Just the sort of made person who would get 
through a good deal, but you have never been 
used to such sort of work, I'll warrant.” 

The young gentletnan laughed merrily. ‘No, 
no; you mistake ine, Edmonds,” be said. “I 
am not going to take your place over your 
head. I should have said I will lend the money, 
not lend a hand. Then, if my friend does not 
buy the place, why I suppose I inust have it 
mysclf—that's all."” 

“ Ay, elr; I thought there was something of 
that,” replied Edmonds, shrewdly. + Gentle. 
men do not come down to look at places for 
other people, unless they be auctioneers, and 
suchlike. Well, I am glad, if it must go, that a 
gentleman should have it, who seems to hike it 
and value it, and cares about auch things.” 

‘* But remember, Edmonds,” said the young 
gentleman, putting hie finger on his lips, ‘not 
a word about this to a living soul, unless it be 
good Dr. Western—not to your wife or daugh- 
ter, even; fur the matter is not yet quite settled. 
But now to business, Edmonds,” and he took 
vut a pocket-buok. “You must get four or 
five handse—not more; for the matter may 
f° off yet, and then, you know, I should be @ 
loser.” 

“ Five good hands, at twelve shillings a week, 
sir, will make a strange change in no time,” 
answered the park-keeper, ‘‘and we have many 
a poor fellow about here that is now out of 
work since my lord died.” 

“ Ay, the loss of one wealthy man, in a place 
like this, is a misfortune indeed,” said Morton. 
“Then there are yourown wages, Edmonds 1” 

“Why, I used to have seventy pounds a year, 
and the house and garden, sir,” observed the 
park-keaeper, ‘but now—" 

“ Well, call it one pound ten a week,” re- 
joined Morton; ‘that will make four pounds 
ten. There are twenty pounds, which will pay 
all for the next month; and if I should be away 
when it is done, speak to Dr. Western. He 
will settle with you. But remember! not a 
word to any one else.” . 

“No, no, sir; I will be as mum as a mouse,” 
replied the park Keeler ‘but what am I to say 
if people ask me?” 

“Oh! merely that you have your orders and 
your money, and that is all youcare about,” re- 
plied Morton. 

“ Well, sir, I am sure I am very much obliged, 
indeed,” sail the man, taking the money. “J 
know Dr. Western very well—a kind, good 
gentleman he is. When my poor boy Willy 
died, he was with him twice every day—that 
he was." 

“Heise a good man,’ answered the young 
gentleman, “and he spoke to me about you, 
Eudtnonds, and gave you a high character. But 
now f should like to see the house, if we can 
manage it without letting the folks know what 
it is for.” 

“Ob! dear, yes, sir,” said the park-keeper, 
‘that is easily done,” and leading the way 
duwn, he had soon introduced his companion 
to the old thousekceper, nd the three walked. 
over uvery room of the Hall Logetner 


Here and there Mr. Morton sto: and ex- 
amined everything closely. He looked at the 
old pictures of the Mallington family. He gazed 
round the deserted drawing-room with feelings 
which every one must have known, when 
standing where gay multitudes of happy hearts, 
long cold, have once tasted the bright hours of 
life; but he paused long in the library, took 
down several books and examined them, seem- 
ing especially interested in a manuscript vol- 
ume, which bore upon its back “‘ History of the 
bata ee family.” 

While he was thus employed, the house- 
keeper and Edmonds stood at the window and 
looked out. Some of their observations caught 
the gentleman's car, and he suddenly turned 
round, when through the casement he perceiv- 
ed a young man in a shooting jacket, crossing 
the park, at a couple of hundred yards distance. 
He was a tall, powerful, handsome youth, and 
Mr. Morton inquired ‘‘ Who is that ?” 

« Why that is Mr. Alfred Latimer, sir,” an- 
swered the park-keeper, ‘“‘the son of Mrs. 
Chariton, on the hill. It’s a pity he goes on so, 
for I do not think he is sc bad at heart after all ; 
and he has always been very kind and civil to 
me ever since I looked over his shocting a 
pheasant or two when he was a boy.” 

‘© Ah! he is abad one,” said the old house- 
keeper; “you always took his part, Edmonds, 
but he is a bad one, and you'll find that out 
some day. Would you Jike to look at the kitch- 
ens, sir?” 

«No, I thank you,” replied Morton; “now 
Myr. Edmonds, I will go ;” and walking out with 
his guide he took leave of him, adding, ere they 
parted, “I could wieh the house taken better 
care of. They seem to have been cutting off 
the leaden pipes at the corners.” 

“« Ay, that was done by a pack of blackguards, 
last winter,” answered Edmonds. 

“ They will commit further depredations if 
they be not checked,’ replied Morton. “I wish 
‘we could have the place better protected, for I 
am likely to take it just as it stands; but we 
will think of that hereafter.—Good day.” 


—@e—— 


CHAPTER X. 


dnerzaD of pean his steps to his own house, 
Edmonds, the head park-keeper, who had in 
forme; days not only acted in that capacity but 
-as head gamekeeper also; and had, moreover, 
superintended the arrangement of the gardens 
—for he was a sort of Gilpia in low life—stood 
wpon the terrace before the house for some 
minutes, as if he were enjoying the beauties of 
the prospect. The housckeeper, too, remained 
at the door without closing it, looking after Mr. 
Morton as he walked away. Now, it is a very 
difficult thing to be looked at as one walks away 
gracefully. If we are conscious that people are 
staring at our backs, the slightest portion of 
vanity in the world will lift us up on our toes 
with aspring ; the slightest portion of pride will 
make our shoulders as stiff as a board; the 
slightest portion of mauvaise honte will make us 
bend our heads, and walk awkwardly for fear of 
ewaggering. But Morton, whether he was 
unaware that any one was gazing after him, 
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or whether he was neither vain, proud, bor 
bashfal, went on with quiet ease; and Mrs. 
ceekes the housekeeper, admired his back very 
much. 

“That's a gentleman, whoever he {s, Ed- 
monds,” she said at length, after having passed 
about two minutes in contempiation. 

Edmonds started and turned round; but he 
agreed heartily in her commendation, saying, 
“Yes, that he is, indeed, Mra. Chalke; we oel- 
dom sce such a one in these parts.” ; 

“«T wonder who he is,” rejoined the old lady ; 
“do you know, Edmonds 1” 

“No, that I don’t,” answered the park- 
keeper. ‘Now I think of it, I did not even 
recollect to ask his name. But Dr. Western 
knows, Mrs. Chalke ; for he talked a good deal 
about the rector, and said be was an excellent 
man.” 

“ And so he is,” replied the good old lady ; 
but—” and the old lady went on to communi- 
cate to Edmonds all her fears and appreben- 
sions regarding her stay at Mallington Hall with 
nono but one housemaid, whom she was obliged 
to keep herself. “I declare,” she said, ‘that 
whatever comes of it, I won’t stay another 
winter hero in this way. I am sure I was well 
nigh frightened out of my life last winter; and 
if the people who cut off the Lg and tried to 
find a way in at the back door had known that 
there was such a quantity of plate in the house, 
they would have broken in to acertainty; that. 
they would. But they all think that my lord 
took the plate to London with him the last time 
he was down; and so he did take the plateau, 
and the two great soup tureens, and one set of 
dishes ; but, nevertheless, there’s enough here 
in the plate-room to tempt those vagabonds 
down at the Clove Tree, and if they were to 
find it out I should be a dead woman. 

“Well, before the long nights come,” said 
Edmonds, ‘I will think what can be done, and 
if we can't menage better, I will come up here 
and sleep myself. But I must go away now, 
Mrs. Chalke, for I want to speak with Black- 
more about the garden. Something must be 
done to get it in order, that’s clear. Why, it’s 
quite a wilderness.” 

“ Ay, that it is,” answered Mrs. Chalke, “ but 
who is to pay for doing it, Edmonds ?” 

“Why, I don’t Know," answered Edmonds, 
“but I dare say some one will, if it’s done. 
Whoever the place comes to ought. Good day, 
Mrs. Chalke,” and he walked away. 

Taking hie way through the park towards the 
gate which, as the old lady at the lodge had 
said, always stood open, he went leisurely on, 
meditating with no little satisfaction upon the 
events of the morning. He had by this time 
become reconciled to the idea of, Mallington 
Park going out of tho family, and visions of a 
thousand pleasant.changes, under the auspices 
of Mr. Morton, presented themselves to his 
imagination by tho way. When he was about 
two-thirds through the park, he caught a glimpse 
of the very man he was thinking of, seated at 
the foot of a tree, employed with his paper and 
pencil tn sketching the bridge, which was just 
seen spanning the river through an opening in 
the trees, with the village of Mallington well 
massed against the bill rising up beyond. Ed- 
monds paused to look at him for a mument ; 
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bat, though he was within two or three hun-| soon sow his wild oats, and turn out better than - 


dred yards, he did not think fit to approach, 
notwithstanding several questions which had 
suggested themselves to bis mind, and which 
he much wished to put to his few acquaint- 
ance. 
“He takes a mighty delight in the place, 
surely,” said the park-keeper to himself; “I 
should like to be able to draw in that way. It 
would be 80 nice to have the house all hung 
with pictures of the park. Why, there's Mr. 
Latimer coming up to him. 1 hope he won't 
be saucy, for he’s just as likely to say an un- 
civil thing as a civil one—no, he seems to be 
pole enough. He's talking to him about his 
drawing, I dare say. Ay, there now, he's louk- 
ing at it,” and a moment after Morton rose, 
put the sketch-book in his pocket, and walked 
away with Alfred Latimer, at an easy and 
-sauntering pace. In the meanwhile the park- 
keeper pursued his way, passed through the 
gate, and, following the road whitch ran from 
the bridge, along the stream under the park 
wall, reached, at the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile, a small cottage built upon the bank of 
the river, with a little garden round it, occupy- 
ing the whole space between the highway and 
the water. It was neatly and beautifully kept, 
for Blackmore, the gardener, after quitting the 
service of Mr. Charlton, mnany yoars before, 
under circumstances which the reader may 
recollect, had soon found another place ; but at 
the end of two years had fallen from a tree and 
broken his thigh, which threw him for many 
moaths out of employment. He had then, 
nearly crippled by the accident, devoted himself 
to the cultivation of this little piece of ground, 
and made a scanty livelihood by selling the pro- 
duce at Mallington. He always found a ready 
market, indeed, for what he could produce, for 
be was the most scientific gardener in the 
neighborhood, but still his means were too 
limited to allow of any great sale, and to keep 
the wolf from the door was all that he could 
accomplish. Another great misfortune had 
befallen him. His son had proved wild, in- 
tractable, and idle ; and the abilities which had 
once made his father’s heart glad, had, by in- 
ducing an overweening self-conceit, proved a 
bane instead of a blessing. At almust any hour 
cf the day, from sunrise to sunset, Blackmore 
was to be met with in his garden, and there 
Edmonds now found him laboring away, in his 
ordinary working dress, with a sad and thought- 
ful countenance. 

“Well, Blackmore,” said the park-keeper, 
after the usual country salutations, “I think I 
have got some good news for you.” 

«Indeed !”” said Blackmore looking up. ‘J 
shall be very glad to hear them, Mr. Edmonds, 
for I have gut some bad news for you, apd for 
every one else in the neighborhood.” 

“Ay! what is that?” demanded Edmonds. 
“Il was in hopes it was going to turn outa 
lucky day.” 

“There’s but jittle luck for mer any how,” 
answered Blackmore ; ‘‘ but my news is that 
Master Alfred has come back again.” 

‘Pooh! is that all?” exclaimed the park- 

* keeper. ‘You are too harsh with that lad, 
Blackmore. He's not a bad youth at bottom. 
His mother has spoilt oS that’s all. He will 


you think.” 

“ He's a bad-hearted young villain,” answered 
Blackmore sternly. ‘ He was bad as a boy, is 
bad as a youth, and will be bad as a man. 
There's no good in him, Mr. Edmonds. He's 
as vain and conceited as he's vicious and vio- 
Ient, and that’s what makes him like to asso- 
ciate with people below himself; because peo- 
ple of his own station in life won't let him fead 
or bully, or have all his own way. It is be- 
cause he wishes to be flattered and made a 
miracle of, and be cock of the walk, that makes 
him keep company with such folks as my son 
and Billy Maltby, and others likethem. I could 
forgive and forget all that he did when he was 
a boy, and all that his mother did too, but 
I can't torgive his having corrupted my lad 
chee and made a drunken, idle vagabond of 

im.’ 

“ Well, perhaps, he will behave better now,” 
said Edmonds. ‘He has been away for five 
months, and may bave improved.” 

“Improved!” said Blackmore, in a sullen 
tone. ‘He'll never improve. What was the 
firgt thing he did when he came back! ' Why, 
instead of going to his mother’s house, like any 
other gentleman, be went down to the Clove 
Tree, and there he sat drinking and playin 
dice till two o'clock, this morning, so my g: 
woman tells me. Poor thing! he’s helped to 
break her heart, however, for our boy would 
never have gone on so if it had not been for 
him; and there he sat winning money from 
one or two; but losing it preciously to Bill 
Maltby, and, I dare say, not very fairly either. 
Then he went back to the inn to sleep, but 
Mrs. Pluckrose had had the house shut up, and 
would not have her people let him in, so he 
was forced to go home, I suppose, though they 
say he swore at his mother like a graceless 
young villain, and damned her, I know not 
how many times, before the whole of the raf 
of the Clove Tree, because he said she had 
grown stingy, and would not give him enough 
to keep him like a gentleman, or pay bis 
debts.” 

“That's bad—that’s very bad!” said Edmonds. 
“ Howevet, Blackmore, there's no use of talkin, 
about him; I shall give him a lecture when 
see him, and he always listens quietly enough 
to what I say. What I have to tell you is, 
that I have got orders at last from some one, I 
don't know who—but as the money came with 
them, that’s all I have to care for—to put the 
park in order, and I dare say the garden is 
meant tuo. Now, as puor old Wilkinson, our 
head man, died of his cough, last winter, I 
don't see why you shouldn't come up, and see 
to getting the garden to rights with any help 
you can have. Then, being on the spot, you 
know, you will have a chance of the placo when 
whoever has the hall comes down.” 

Blackmore held out his hand to bim with a 
glad smile, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now that's kind of 
you, Mr. Edmonds—that’s very kind of you, 
it’s just like you, and I'll be very glad of the 
job, whether it goes on or not; fur nothing: 
doing so well as it used to do, and that boy 
will be the ruin of me, as well as break my 
heart—that he has done well nigh already. 
Oh! Mr. Edmonds, if any one hadi Wh ms 
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him that I was so proud of—when I used to 
think, because he could do anything almost he 
turned his hand to, and was more like a gentle- 
man’s son than e gardener'’s, that he might one 
pay be a great man and imake his fortune—if 
any one had told me that he would one day be 
an idle, worthless vagabond, I would have little 
believed it.” 

‘We should never try to make our children 
gentlemen, Blackmore,” said the park-keeper. 
“It’s a great mistake. It's only grafting a 
twig on a stock that won't bear it. _If'there’s 
anything really above the mark in them it will 
come out without our help.” 

‘Ah! it was all that Alfred Latimer,” said 
the poor gardener; “he ruined him. When first 
he used to take tho boy out rabbit shooting on 
the common, I used not to liko it; but 1 little 
thought what it would come to. JI remember 
well enough when he and I had the quarrel 
about the melon beds up at Mallington House, 
and I took him in by the ann, and his mother 
took his part—though the good oid gentleman 
took mine, and found him cut in all his lies— 
he said he would be revenged some day—and 
revenged bc has been, indeed: but here comes 
John and Bill Maltby, I shan’t say much to him, 
for if do I may say more than I intend ;” and 
once more shaking the park-keeper by the hand, 
be walked into the house. 

“I'll aay something to the young scamp, how- 
ever,’-eaid Edmonds to himself as the gardener 
retreated; and, waiting calmly at the little 
wicket of the garden, he watched John Black- 
more and his companion sauntering leisurely 
up with a grave fixed look that neither of them 
seemed particularly to like. 

The first was a ‘Ady Roc of about nineteen, 
witb ao air of vulgar finery about him, which 
‘was anything but prepossessing. He wore his 
light whiskers long and curling, with a good 
deal of shirt collar, not very clean, and round 
his neck a blue satin handkerchief fastened in 
front with a coarse paste pin. His waistcoat 
was of divers colors, and displayed to the best 
advantage a gilt guard chain, not very new. 
His trousers were loose and somewhat too 
long for their wearer, draggled and dirty about 
the heels ; and hie coat, in the extreme of a past 
fashion, was of a color too light not to display 
more signe of age than were even afforded by 
the antiquity of the cut. 
* The other man was of a very different aspect. 
He was, perhaps, two or three and twenty years 
of age, strongly built, though spare, broad in the 
shoulders, thin im the flanks, long in the limbs. 
His head was small and round as a ball, his bair 
cut sbort, but the portion which was wanting 
om the cranium, was made up by the supera- 
bundance upon the cheek and under the chin, 
where the whole exuberant growth was amply 
displayed by the turning down of the shirt col- 
lar over’a@ thin black neckerchief, loosely tied 
round the neak, His features were small and 
generally wellcut, the nose somewhat too short, 
and the underlip too thick. The quick, keen, 
gray eyes,ander an overhanging brow, were 

ight and clear, and the chia prominent but 
well rounded. His air was free and bold; and 
there was a look of decision and indifferent im- 
padence about his whole aspect, which was only 
contradicted by the sharp and inquisitive glance 
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of the eye that seemed to mark-everything it 
fell upon, as if with a consciousness of danger. 
His dress was plainer than that of bis compan- 
jon, but yet fresher, and of a more suitable 
character, consisting of a round jacket of dark 
cloth, a light colored waistcoat buttoned only in 
one hole, a pair of gray trousers, very white 
stockings and shoes cut low in the quarter like 
those generally worn by sailors. Indeed, his 
whole appearance had somewhat of a nautical: 
air, and be only wanted the corkscrew curls of 
hair on each cheek, and the peculiar walk, to 
pass at first sight for a seaman well to do in 
life. 
Edmonds, as I have said, eyed them sterhly 
as they came forward, and his fixed gaze was 
not pleasant to either party; but the younger 
of the two felt it most, and he looked down upon 
the ground, while the other returned the stare 
unabashed, though he whispered a word to his 
companion with a smile curling his‘lip, as if in 
contempt of the good park-keeper. 

The latter, however, was not a man te be 
checked by either looks or speeches in any 
course he might think fit to pursue, and his eye 
never winked after it had once settled upon 
John Blackmore and his companion, and when 
they came near he said at once “‘ Well, John, 
the same courses [ find—what will come of it, 
think you!” 

““What should come of it, Mr. Edmonds ?” 
asked the youth. 

“Dishonesty, beggary, wickedness, and the 
gallows, I should think,” replied Edmonds. 
“Here you are emptying your poor father’s 
pockets, breaking his heart, and ruining; him 
with your extravagance and folly; and wasting 
your time, losing your character—if ever you - 
had any—and ruining yourself body and soul 
with a pack of scamps and vagabonds, who first 
make a fool of you and then laugh at you, and 
will very soon kick you off to thieve, beg, or die 
on a dunghill.” . 

“T mind my own affairs, Mr. Edmonds,” 
answered John Blackmore; ‘‘and you had bet. 
ter mind yours, too.” 

“What is that, master keeper, you said about 
scamps and vagabonds!” demanded Billy Maltby, 
walking a step or two closer to Edmonds, with 
a look of cold daring. 

‘““] said,” replied the keeper, without moving 
an inch, ‘that he keeps company with nothing . 
but such.” 

“Then you mean me amongst the rest,” said 
Maltby, in the same tone. 

“ At the head of them,” replied Edmonds. 

“Then take that for your pains !” exclaimed 
the other, aiming an overhand blow at his 
head. 

But if he was strong and scientific in the 
noble*scionce of the ring, the park-keeper was 
stronger and no less skillful; and, instantly 
parrying the blow with his left hand, he return- 
ed with the right, striking his opponent so hard 
on the cy@, that the surrounding bono seemed 
to crack under the stroke, and in an instant he 
was lying on his back on thervad. Ile was up 
in a second, however, and springing at his op- 
ponent with fury, was knocked down again be- 
fore ho could plant a blow. Old Blackmore . 
rushed out of his house at the sound of-conten- 
tion ; &@ stout fellow, who had been one of the 
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under-keepers, ran up from @ cottage hard by ; 
and Maltby, with a furious oath, pulled off his 
coat. called for a ring, and challenged Edmonds 
to fight it out onthe spot. The pafk-keeper 
hesitated for an instant, for the bull-dog spirit 
of John Bull was strong within him; but, after 
a brief consideration, he said, “ No, I won’t—~I'm 
a father of a family, my lad, and have given 
over such tricks ; but I'll tell you what I will 
do: If ever you are saucy to me again, or if 
ever I find you lurking about the park or in the 
covers, I will give you such a hiding as will 
save some one a deal of trouble; so take care 
of yourself, that’s all; for you’ve had a taste, 
and only a taste; but you shall have as much as 
you can carry the nexttime. Come along with 
me, Wilson, I've something to say to you,” and 
be walked away,with the under-keeper, turning a 
deaf ear to the taunts and insults which Billy 
Maltby judged it expedient to pour upon him. 


—p_——. 


CHAPTER XI. 


I must now beg the reader to put on his hat 
—for it is yet the early morning, and walking 
ander forest trees before the dew has risen 
with an uncovered head is not sane—and to 
step back with me to the spot where Mr. Ed- 
mond Morton sat under a tree—it was an im- 
prudent proceeding—sketching the bridge. I 
wonder how he could be 80 silly; but poets, and 

ainters, and sportsmen, are always very fool- 

hb, and are as fond of “ brushing the morning 
dew,” as they call it, as a deer, forgetting that 
their shoes are not horny ones of nature's pro- 
viding, but of very penetrable leather. How- 
ever, there he sat sketching, till, turning his 
eyes a little to the right, in the direction where 
the keeper’s house lay in its little glen, hidden 
by the trees, he beheld Alfred Latimer coming, 
with a quick and hurried pace, towards the spot 
where he had placed himself. 

' Now, like many other men, who have an 
overweening opinion of their own merits, Alfred 
Latimer was shy of people at all in his own 
station of life. His class is a very common 


one, where pride and vanity are mingled to- | gi 


gether in such portions as to exacerbate each 
other, and where the opinion of our own merits 
‘is not of that calm and comfortable kind which 
renders us perfectly sure that every man of 
sense will esteem and appreciate us as we do 
ourselves ; but, on the contrary, is of the irri- 
table and suspicious kind, which: leads us to 
fear that our qualities will not be so readily 
recognised as we think they ought to be, and 
. consequently to seek such society alone as will 
Teceiye any adventitious circumstances of rank 
or wealth as sure claims to admiration and 
respect. He would not have thought of speak- 
ing to Mr. Morton first for the world; that 
gentleman's dress and appearance, and the high- 
bred air about him, would have been an impass- 
able barrier against such a proceeding. But 
Morton himself bad his own views acd purposes; 
and as he saw the widow’s sop walking on 
with a shy glance towards him, he first beckoned 
to him; and, as Alfred Latimer did not choose 
to see the sign, he raised his voice and called, 
‘taking care not to rise. 
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‘May I speak with you for a moment,” he 
said; and the young gentleman, with a quick, 
bat unwilling step, approached. 

“ Pray, can you tell me,” continued Morton, 
pointing with his pencil to a spot in the distance, 
where, following the course of the valley, the 
eye rested on a tower which seemed that of a 
church, and then to his sketch, where the same 
object was represented in a few bold light 
strokes. ‘Pray, can you tell me what ia the 
name of that place!’ and he added, with an 
accurate, yet seemingly carelees band, several 
strokes to the drawing. 

“ That is called Steeple Melford,” replied the 
young man, looking over his shoulder, and 
set at once at ease by the familiarity of the 
stranger. 

“Is it a town or a village?” asked Morton, 
going on. ; 

“Oh, nothing but a little village,” replied 
Latimer, still looking at his progress. ‘How 
quick you draw.” 

“Habit, habit!” answered Morton; “ bat I 
think that will do,” and he rose. 

“Why, you do not call that finished, do 
you?” demanded the young gentleman; “ you 
ve never be able to e anything out of 
that.” 

. “Oh, yes,” replied Morton, ‘as you wilbeee, 
if you call upon me in a day or two at the inn. 
kt is all I want; and so now I will go beck 
again. You reside here, I think.” 

As he spoke he took a step forward, and 
Alfred Latimer followed him, while replying 
“Yes, I generally do. My mother has a house 
at the top of the hill there, and when we are 

friends I live with her—when we are not 
go away.” 

“Why you never quarrel with your mother, 
do you?” said Morton, in a good-humored tone. 
“That's a bad plan.” 

‘““No, we don't exactly quarrel,” answered 
Alfred Latimer; “but sometimes she does 
not choose to give me money enough, and 
then I go away, and tbat is sure to bring her 
round.” 

“ But, perhaps, she cannot afford to give it to 
you,” said Morton; “sbe may not have it to 
ive.” 

“ That is what she says,” replied the other, 
“bot it is all an excuse. Why, the old man 
left her very well off, and the guardians allow 
my sister Louisa twelve hundred a year, and 
the whole of that, except two bundred that she 
keeps for her dress, goes to my mother for the 


house, so that ehe could let me have more if 


she liked, I am sure.” 

“Perhaps not,” rejoined Morton, thought- 
fully. ‘We young men do not always calculate 
very accurately what our parents can afford. [ 
recollect when I was your age thinking it very 
hard to have no more than two hundred a year 
allowed me at college; but I have found out 
since that it was all my father could then af- 
ford to allow me, and more than was conve- 
nient. I know your mother, and her eatablish- 
ment is expensive.” 

“Ay, why does she keep up such a one?” 
said Alfred Latimer. “It is upon that and her 
dress that the money goes. But she won't be 
without anything that ehe bas a wind \o hare, 
and yet grambles when | want a fon outa, 


- 


Here, she has had two or three dinner parties 
this last week, and pic-nics, and all sort of 
things, they tell me, and yet when I wrote to 
her to send me fifty pounds, she vowed sho bad 
not got as much in the world, and sent me 
ten.” 

“But in that case why don't you apply to 
some other relation or friend!"’ inquired hie 
companion. ‘If the money is absolutely ne- 
ceasary to you to pay a bill, or anything of 
that kind, I dare say you could easily borrow 

” 


“ Necessary enough, by Jove!" cried young 
Latimer. “for a fellow in London to whom | 
owe a small sum threatens to arrest me, su | 
‘was obliged to make myself scarce, as they call 
it; and, as to borrowing the money, I know no 
one who has got it to:'lend. Louisa would let 
me have it soon envugh if she had it; but she 
sent me all her last quarter, except ten pounds, 
aix wecks ago, and she will not have any more 
till the 29th of September, fur those old screws, 
her guardians, are as hard as flint. None of 
my friends have a sous to bleas themselves with, 
and my relations—a set of proud blackguarde— 
take no notice of me because my father chose 


to marry against their consent—devil fly away | d 


with them!” 

“You would find it a good plan, Mr. Latimer,” 
aaid Morton, “‘to make friends amongst peuple 
who can give you assistance in whatever way 
you may want it; and there are many sorts of 
assistance much more important and valuable 
than such a trific as forty or fifty pounds.” 

“Ah! I understand what you mean," an- 
awered J.atimer, ‘to make acquaintance with 
fashionable people; but they are all so d——d 
stupid. They are as cold and dull as lead, and 
up to no fun; and I doubt much whether they 
‘would think furty or fifty pounds such a trifle 
as you fancy, for they are stingy enough, I can 
tell you.” 

“JT have not found them so," replied Morton, 
“and for my own part I am always willing to 
lend a friend what he wants, as far as my 
means go; and 80,” he continued, pulling open 
the iron gate of the park, and going out first, 
“if your mother cannot let you have the fifty 

unds you want, I will; for she has been very 

ind and courteous to me since I have been 
here ; and’I should like to make her any return, 
by assisting her son.” 

“Upon my life, you are an excellent fellow !" 
cried Alfred Latimer, who had not the slightest 
hesitation in regard to borrowing money wher- 
ever he could get it. ‘I will pay you as svon 
as [ can; for I have my own annuity, and in 
the meantime I will give you my I OU." 

Morton smiled, but made no reply, for his 
young companion’s words showed that he was 
not altogether unaccustomed tu the trade of 
borrowing, and confirmed him in the belief 
which he had entertained from the first, that 
the money he was about to lend would never 
be repaid; and yet, strange to say, he was 
even, perhaps, the more willing to lend it on 
that account. ‘Jf I can obtain a hold upon 
this youth,” he thought, “and by the loss of a 
few poundzs, lent him from time to time, render 
him in some degree bound to me by necessity, 
Sf not by gratitude, I may, perhaps, disentangle 
dim from his low and vicious companions, and 
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gradually lead tim at all events into a better 
way of life, if not into higher and nobler 
thoughts. It is at all events worth the while.” 

Who wae he thinking of when he indulged ia 
these meditations! I suspect, dear reader, that 
once more Louisa Charlton had something to do 
with the matter; for certainly Alfred Latimer 
had not greatly prepossessed him in his favor ; 
and it was hardly to be expected, however 
Quixotic might be his benevolence, that he 
should be thus studious to reclaim a dissolate 
youth upon the pure principles of abstract bene- 
volence. ) 

However that might be, he walked on, talk- 
ing with his young companion, over the bridge 
into the little inn and up to his own roome, 
whore, taking the I O U which the other offered, 
he gave him ten five pound notes, much to I.a- 
timer’s satisfaction. The borrower was quite 
ready to leave the lender the moment he bad 
got the money; but Morton detained him for 
nearly an hour, showing him a portfolio of 
drawings, and engaging him to talk of various 
subjects, which, as his heart was opened by 
what he internally called “his piece of mar- 
velous good luck,” he was willing enough to 


0. 

On most points he displayed very gross ig- 
norance ; for though he had acquired a certain 
knowledge of Latin and Greck, a smattering of 
French, and a few other accomplishments, all 
the more valuable part of education was want- 
ing. Like so many others, he had acquired 
words rather than ideas—furms rather thao 
substance; he spoke without understanding — 
argueil, but did not reason—and liad. in short, 
been instructed, but not educated. Neverthe- 
less, Morton gained one object which he had in 
view: he obtained, even by his short confer- 
ence, a great, even an extraordinary influence 
over Alfred Latimer’s mind. There was some- 
thing in bis conversation whith entertained and 
amused the young mao, and yet, whether he 
would or not, commanded his respect. It was 
light and cheerful, easy and flowing, but not too 
familiar; and, at the same time, there owed 
through it an under-current of strong good sense 
and high-toned feeling, which never obtruded, 
but, always apparent, had ita effect with gentle 
and persuasive influence, which sent the youth 
away thoughtful and inquiring. He felt, for the 
first time, perhaps, that there were other things 
in life than those he had lived fur, and things 
also that were worth secking; but, alas! the 
education frum infancy to manhood, if education 
it could be called, had been givea ; the tree had 
received its bent, and it was pever to he changed 
again, though it might be blown about by any 
strong blast that passed over it. 


——___ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tuere was a large dinner party at Mallington 
Rouse, and the drawing-room was in the usual 
state in which drawing-rooms are when all the 
expected company have arrived and yet dinner 
has not becn announced. It ie a period of long 
pauses, and of gentlemen slowly crossing the 
room to say three words to ladies at the other 
side ; and of sundry other inventions for making 
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time run lightly when be is heavy afoot, and 
of éontrivances for not seeming stupid when 
one is anything but vivacious. It is a period 
when conversation, properly 80 galled, is im- 
possible. 

One may talk, one may speak treason, make 
love, or offer marriage, or any other of those 
things which people generally do in private 
places ; but it is impossible to converse when 
one is m expectation of being interrupted the 
next minute. There was in the room a great 
variety of the human animal; Mrs. Charlton, 
now certainly growing the “stout lady,” but 
still not ungraceful ; Louisa Charlton, looking 
as lovely as one of those gleams of happiness 
which sometimes come across a monotonous 
existence, like a sudden burst of sunshine on a 
chill hill side, could render her fair face ; a fux- 
hunting country baronet, a portly man, as fat in 
his ideas as in his person ; his wife, a very fine 
lady indeed, and all the finer because she had 
not always been a fine ake their daughter, 
who was what people usually call a sweet in- 
teresting girl—I can describe her no better, for 
although this book is written for posterity, and 
it is very probable that posterity (if society im- 
proves) may not define a sweet interesting girl 
exactly as we should at present, yet will there 
not be dictionaries of the dead tongue of the 
Nineteenth century? Besides these persons, 
there were in the room a country gentleman, 
who hunted foxes during the autumn and spring, 
and found the rest of the year very heavy ; his 
two sons, who trod in their father’s horse’s 
steps, and both of whom intended some day to 
marry Miss Gharlton. There was, moreover, 
a widow lady cf mature years, with her niece, 
Dr. Western, Mr. Morton, and Alfred Lat- 
imer. 

Mrs. Chariton had evidently not calculated 
upon her son’s appearance when she invited tho 
rest of the company, for the persons present, 
including herself, formed the ominous number of 
thirteen. Indeed, the movements of the worthy 
youth were not always easy to calculate upon ; 
and it seemed as if he sometimes did violence 
to his own tastes and propensities, especially 
for the purpose of preventing people from know- 
ing what he would do next. Now, for the last 
two years, nothing had been sufficient to prevail 
upon him to be present at anything like a formal 
dinner party in Mallington House. It was an 
annoyance to him; it was a restraint. His 
character, balf shy, half haughty, scorned and 
hated the ceremonies and courtesies of life ; 
but on this occasion, as soon as his mother in- 
formed him that such a meeting was to take 
place, he announced his intention of being 
present, and was one of tho first in the room. 
As soon as the guests began to arrive he seated 
aimself by Louisa, and talked to her for some 
.ime in a low tone. Mrs. Charlton watched 
them as much as circumstances would allow, 
with an eye glanced towards her son between 
every sentence and every movement; and she 
saw her fair step-daughter color deeply at some- 
thing he said, and the moment after perceived 
a warm smile come upon Louisa’s beautiful 


lip. 

The next instant the fox-hunter and his two 
sons were ushered in ; and the graceful mistress 
of the mansion advanced a step or two to meet 
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the thin wind-cutting elderly man, who came 
forward with no slight idea of his own impor- 
tance, and to welcomo his two family jewels. 
As she passed she heard Louisa say, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ For pity’s sake, Alfred, defend me from . 
either or both of them. I think they are the 
two most unpleasant young men io the whole 
county.”” 

“What wretches they must be, then!” ex- 
claimed Alfred Latimer, laughing aloud ; ‘but 
I will defend you, Louisa,” and the moment the 
elder of the youths approached to pay his re- 
spects to Miss Charlton, her step-brother ad- 
dressed him in a jeering tone, but not without a 
touch of pride in his manner, saying “So, Mr. 
Middleton, ide broke your fine horse’s back 
last March, I hear.” 

“He broke his own back and nearly my 
neck,” replied the young gentleman somewhat 
nettled. 

‘* Ay, but it was all your own fault,” answer- 
ed Alfred Latimer. ‘If you had not pulled him 
in when you found yourself at the top of the 
bank, he would have gone down as easy as ifhe 
had been treading on a Turkey carpet ; but he 
was resolved to go, and you were afraid to let 
him, and so between you he was killed and you 
half killed.” ' 

Touisa Charlton felt somewhat painfully that 
it is at times a dangerous thing to trust one's 
defence to a person on Whom we cannot depend, 
She was mortified at her companion’s Tne. 
and though she reaped the benefit by Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s speedy withdrawat from a conversation 
so disagreeable to him, yet she could not refrain 
from saying a few kind and courteous words t 
medicate the wounds at she had been un- 
willingly art and part in inflicting on his.own 
particular vanity. 

“Well, Louisa, you are an odd girl!” said 
Alfred Latimer, as the guest moved away. 
‘Here you declare you wish to be rid of him, 
and when I send him away you say all in your 
power to make him stay—but here comes the 
other brother, Edward, and there comes Mr. 
Morton in at the door. On my life, I have a 
great mind to deliver you over to Ned Middle- 
ton, and exclude the favorite.” 

Louisa Charlton was silent, but by no effort 
that she could command was she able to prevent 
the warm blood from once more mounting into 
her cheek at his words, any more than the peach 
or the nectarine can command its sunny side not 
to blush under the sun’s rays. is 

Morton and Edward Middleton advanced al 
most together, and Lovisa observed that Mrs. 
Chariton whispered a few words to the former, 
which were merely “ Will you have the kind- 
ness, when wo go to dinner, to take Louisa?” 
which would have puzzled her more if she had 
known their import than the mere appearance 
of a little private communication did in the ab- 
stract. He bowed his head, with a well-pleas- 
ed smile, and as the young and inexperienced 
but clear-minded girl, by a mere casual glance, 
withdrawn as soon as given, marked his car- 
riage as he croased the room towards her, she 
could not help comparing ‘bis whole appearance 
and demeanor with those around, and singling 
out the gentleman—that rare and excellent 
thing—the gentleman by feeling and by babit, 
by nature as well ae education, by heart ta Sh 
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“ Well, let me try,” rejoined Morton. ‘“ You 
know not yet how much of the seer I ame; or, 
in other words, how much insight one honest 
heart has into another, and how quickly a man 
of the world perceives the circumstances of 
those with whom he mingles. You would warn 
me, then, my dear Miss Charlton, that the 
money will never be repaid.” 

“No, no,” said Louisa; “not exactly that ; 
for that I could insure myself, but I merely 
wished to hint that Alfred might trespass upon 
your kindness too far, and inconsiderately bor- 
row more than he could ever repay. He is al- 
ready much in debt, I am sorry to find; and [ 
feared that you might be a loser, perhaps, of 
more than”’— 

Once more she paused, and Morton finished 
the sentence for her, saying “‘ More than I can 
afford. You will think me a strange person- 
age, Miss Charlton, when I tell you that I lent 
this money with the full knowledge, or at least 
belief, that it would never be repaid; and I 
should be quite ready to lend a much larger 
sum, With the same conviction, for the same 
object.” 

“Nay, why should you do that?” exclaimed 
Louisa Charjton. 

The servant almost at the same instant an- 
nounced that dinner was on the table, and Mor- 
ton merely replied in a low voice, ‘‘ Do you not 
think I would do much more.to save from per- 
dition a person nearly connected with one [ 
love 1” 

Louisa’s hand trembled as she took the arm 
which Morton offered, and her steps tottered as 
he led her towards the door. All the three 
Misters Middleton looked surprised and of- 
fended at the young stranger taking such bold 
possession of the heiress, and the father asked 
his eldest son, ‘‘Who she devil is that fel- 
low (” 

“Some painter, they say,” replicd the heir 
apparent, with a sbrug of the shoulders; and 
he walked forward to give his arm to the baro- 
net’s daughter, the sweet interesting girl, while 
te, father advanced to escort the baronct's 
wife. 

Poor Louisa Charlton! going down those 
stairs was a sad agitating journey to her. At 
the first step ber head whirled, and her thoughts 
were all in confusion ; at the second, her heart 
beat so vehemently she thought she must have 
dropped ; at the third, she asked herself if her 
ears had not deceived her; at the fourth, 
though she was quite certain Morton had 
spoken those words, she felt sure that she had 
mistaken their import; at the fifth, she recol- 
lected that Alfred Latimer was nearly connect- 
ed with many persons whom she did not know, 
and that Edmond Morton might very likely love 
one of them ; at the sixth, she had quite settled 
the matter to her own satisfaction, and though 
she did not belicve one word of the hypothesis 
she had set up, and did believe that Morton 
loved her a little, and would have been very 
sorry to have believed that he loved any one 
else more, yct, as it suited her purpose, and 
calmed her agitation to fancy that she had 
Taistaken him, she persuaded herself that it was 
80. How continually we lie to our own heart. 
Here below, each individual has some eight or 
ten millions of persons to deal with—more or 


as by position, from those who convention- 
ally twok the title, but did not possess the char- 
acter. 2 

Alfred Latimer was in one of his ha 
moods. His conversation with Morton in 
morning, and the relief which he had received 
from the embarrassment which seemed most 

ressing at the time, had raised his spirits and 
haa given him confidence in himself; and not 
really wanting in talent, though totally wanting 
in discretion, principle, and self-command, he 
proceeded to play that part which he thought 
would be most pleasing to his new friend and 
to his mother’s step-daughter, with more skill 
than might have been expected. It is true that 
he took a pleasure in annoying the neighboring 
gentry, who, to say tho truth, possessed but 
little to command his respect, and who had 
dono nothing to conciliate his regard. He had 
no reverence for anything or any person, though 
it hay seem a strange assertion to make of one 
who generally excluded himself from society 
simply out of shyness. But shyness neve’ 
proceeds from reverence for others; it is quite 
a’ different thing from timidity; and the ab- 
ject of its consideration is the estimation in 
which we shall be held by others, not the esti- 
mation in which others ought to be held by us. 

He kept his seat, then, by the side of Louisa 
Charfton till Morton advanced and shook hands 
with her in silence, while Mr. Edward Middle- 
ton was saying something he thought very fine. 
Then rising and leaving his place vacant, he 
drew the young foxhunter aside, and inquired 
after his black pointer bitch, adding with a 
laugh, “‘ You had better let ne have her; for 
® you do not know how to-hunt her.” 

While be communicated this pleasant senti 
ment to his acquaintance, Morton took the 
chair he had left vacant, and Louisa gazed in 
his face earnestly for a moment, while he said 
a few words upon indifferent subjects, as if 
there was something of mure importance on 
which she would fain have spoken. She an- 
swered somewhat at random, too; and Morton, 
with easy self-possession, which is only ac- 
quired by much mingling in tho world, took ad- 
vantage of the first of those little bustles which 
do enliven occasionally the dull ton minutes to 
give her the opportunity of saying anything she 
might think fit. 

‘¢ You seem as if you had a tale to tell, Miss 
Chariton," he said, as Dr. Western and several 
others moved away to look at some fine draw- 
ings to which Mrs. Charlton called their atten- 

, 


“No, indeed,” answered Louisa, with a 
warm smile ; ‘but I have heard a tale which 
would be very gratifying to me if I had not a 
warning to give. Mr. Latimer, who is my hajf 
brother, you know—at least Mrs. Chariton’s 
son—has told me your great kindness to him 
this morning ; but—but, Mr. Morton—I do not 
Teally knqw how to explain myself”"— 

Morton gazed into her beautiful eyes for a 
moment with a smile, till he saw the color in 
her cheek begin to grow a little deeper, and 
then he said “‘ Will you let me help you, Miss 
Charlton ?” 4 

“T am afraid you cannot,” replied Louisa, 
“ ope I think it but right to say that which 
o=W, "ee 
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‘less directly—and by the best statistical tables 
of tying it may be calculated that, at least, one 
half of those eight or ten millions are trying to 
cheat him to the best of their ability; but the 
aggregate amount of lying practised on him by 
all the men that he knows or has to do with, is 
very inferior to that which he practises on him- 
self. 

By this art Leuisa Charlton made herself 
quite comfortable for the time, and the last 
steps of the stairs were passed calmly and qui- 
etly. She had even recovered herself so far 
ere they reached the dining-room door as to 
say, ‘‘ You are very kind; but I fear Alfred is 
more deeply plunged in debts and difficulties 
than you think.” 

“ Perhaps they may be made a means,” an- 
swered Morton, “of rescuing him from worse 
evils. I will try to explain how during dinner, 
if I have an opportunity.” 

The meal passed over as such things usually 
do. The appearance of the crops was discuss- 
ed. . Some of the eases at quarter sessions were 
talked of. There had been an earthquake about 
that time in the West Indies, and a pig had been 
born in a neighboring parish with two heads. 
Both proved very serviceable on the present 
occasion; but while the pig was upon the car- 
aes Morton found the moment that he was 
looking for, and explained to Louisa Charlton 
re views and his plans in regard to Alfred Lat- 
mer. 

He showed her that the most fatal vice Which 
can affect a young man of good station, the 
love of low society, had taken possession of 
Mrs. Charlton's son ; and he went on to express 
a hope that if by rendering him pecuniary as- 
sistance, and thus forcing him frequently 40 as- 
sociate with himself, he could obtain some in- 
fluence over his mind, he might either lead him 
without discussion, or persuade him by reason; 
to abandon his lew associates, and seek the 
‘company of'men in his own station. He was 
compelled to be very brief in what he said; but 
everything was clear and definite, just and rea- 
sonable; with a sufficient portion of enthusiasm, 
subdued and studiously kept out of sight, as far 
as it could be, to excite admiration and regard 
in his fair hearer, and with sufficient tenderness 
of tone and manner to make her heart beat a 
very little, but not to agitate her enough to 
be at all unpleasant. Morton had been very 
wrong, indeed, in making his declaration of 
Jove at the door of the drawing-room ; but he 
managed tho succeeding operations better, and 
Louisa went away from the table thoughtful 
and happy; and with the fate of her young 
heart fixed. 

The private tone in which Mr. Morton and 
Miss Charlton had been speaking during dinner, 
had not escaped observation, and some of the 
rounger gentlemen at the table, who would 
ire preferred enjoying the same degree of 
intimacy themselves, were rather inclined 
to be impertinent to the supposed painter. The 
baronet himself, and the elder Mr. Middleton, 
treated him coldly and proudly—condescended 
to address a few words to him, indeed, but af- 
fected to confine them entir€ly to the subject 
of the arts. Morton was exceedingly amused, 
aod humored them to the tp of their bent; for 
he had heard the report of his supposed profes- 


sion, and had done his best toencourage it, taki 

at least a dozen more sketches than he woul 
have otherwise done, and that in a very osten- 
tatious manner. 

Good Doctor Western, however, was destined 
to spoil his sport, with the gentlemen present 
at least; for the worthy gentleman could not 
make up his mind to say or imply what was un- 
true, even for a jest; aod when Sir Simon U 

lestone asked him directly who and what Mr. 

orton was, adding, ‘‘ People say, doctor, that 
be is merely a poor artist ; now you know, doc- 
tor—’’ the rector interrupted him, for fear he 
should say something more disagrecable still, 
replying, ‘‘ He is a gentleman, sir, in every re- 
spect, by birth, education, and fortune ; though 
he certainly deserves the name of an artist, as 
far as drawing better than many who make it 
their profession can entitle him to that dis- 
tinction.” ° 

Morton caught the sense of the doctor's re- 
ply, if not the exact words, and was vexed With 
him; and the evening, as he expected, passed 
very dully from that moment. lang before the 
guests departed, Alfred Latimer disappeared 
from the room; and Morton, who marked his 
going, entertained no doubt that he sought 
society more congenial to his tastes and 
habits. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Lovisa Cuartton slept little during the night 
after the dinner party which we have just spo-~ 
ken of. While conversation was going on 
around her, and Jights dazzled her eyes, and the 
siren songs of her step-mother, who had not yet 
lost one note of her sweet voice, rang in her 
ears, and Morton was by her side, the delusion 
which she practised on herself lasted with suf- 
ficient power to prevent her from examining 
closely the realities which she hesitated to con- 
template. Let it not be supposed that she real- 
ly belicved that what she thought fit to fancy 
‘or the time, was true. Oh, no! As I have 
before said, she knew at the bottom of her heart 
that it was not so; but do we not sit in the box 
of atheatre, and see men, whom we have often 
beheld in homely apparel, now tricked out in 
gold and velvet, cnacting kings and princes, 
with scenes around them representing forests 
and palaces, tented fields, and royal courts ; 
and though we know the men and women to be 
very humble folks, often denied by the scnsciess 
usages of the proud cold world the very respect 
which genius of any kind should always com- 
mand, and though we are well aware that the 
glittering pageantry in which they move is but 
thin lath and painted puasteboard, yet we find 
no difficulty in shutting out the undoubted truth 
from our own consideration, and seo and hear 
and know nothing but what we are inclined to 
believe—till we have left the theatre, and reflect 
calmly over all that we have beheld. Thus 
Louisa Charlton would not knew what she 
knew—would not believe what she actually be- 
lieved—would not (contrary to all her usual 
habits) look the truth in the face. But as soon 
as she was alone and in silence, and the curtain 
of darkness drawn around, the communing with 
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her own heart began. First, what was it that|early morning, and take breakfast with Dr. 


Edmond Morton really meant? She could no 
longer deceive herself—she wasloved! It was 
not alone the few words he had spoken before 
dinner, but many others—not so plain, but plain 
enough—which he had spoken before. It was 
not alone words either, but looks and tone and 

,Manner. She could not doubt it—she did not 
doubt it ; and turning her face to her pillow with 
& giowing cheek, she asked herself if she did 
not love in return? 

Oh! what a tumult then was felt in her 
young breast; how confused and wild seemed 
all her thoughts! Mind would not answer what 
the heart spoke-clearly enough ; and for many 
minutes she dared not admit even to herself how 
deeply, how wholly, how warmly she returned 
the affection of one whom she had not known 
@ month. The truth, however, made itself 
héard at length; but then she blamed herself 
that it was so. There seemed something to 
her eyes, rash,, imprudent, almost wrong, in 
yielding to such sensations ; for she knew not 
that they are not dependent upon will, but are 
gifts, ay, bright and excellent gifts from God 
‘who made us—to be regulated, not to be resist- 
ed—to guide us to happiness, if wisely exerci- 
sed. The truth, however, on this score also 
made itself felt ere long, and when she thought 
of him she loved—of how different he was from 
every one she had previously seen, how high, yet 
gentle in his bearing—how noble and generous 

. in his words and thoughts—how graceful in 
person and in manner—how perfect in all the 
qualities which win attachment and insure re- 
spect—she almost ceased to blame herself for 
loving, and loving hastily. 
Bat then came the thought that he had never 
teat a spoken hie attachment to her; he 
but implied that he loved—he had not said 
it—and, for an inetant, wild fears took posscs- 
aion ofher. She had heard that men can trifle 
with woman’s affection. She remembered the 
boy and the butterfly ; and the very thought of 
all she felt being repaid by, perhaps, desertion 
and ingratitude, was so terrible that she sobbed 
as if that sad fate had already befallen her. 
But then, when she remembered Edmond Mor- 
ton’s words on many occasions, when she 
thought of little traits which she had marked, 
and which speak the heart more than profes- 
sions or set speeches, she was angry at heraclf 
for doubting him. Yet, notwithstanding that 
confidence in his honor, in his kindness, in his 
merous heart, she felt ashamed of having 
ed to love before her love had been dis- 
tinetly asked—and that continued to trouble her 
through the night. Imagination—fertile in 
‘ways of tormenting, as well as in ways of bless- 
ing—filled her mind with a thousand other ag- 
itating thoughts, and kept her waking till the 
shrill drawing-room clock just beneath her bed- 
Toom struck three. She did not hear the next 
, hour strike, but some time after she startcd up 
as if in fear, and saw the morning light stream- 
ing through the shutters. 
king at her watch she found it half-past 
five, and rising with a mind still troubled with 
the thought that even yet Edmond Morton had 
not justified her in feeling aa she felt towards 
him, she dressed herself without ringing for 
her maid, resolved to walk down in the fresh 


Western and Mrs. Evelyn. She thought that 
their society might comfort and calm her; not 
that ahe proposed for one moment to make them 
sharers of the thoughts that agitated her bosom ; 
but there is something in the conversation of the 
good and wise which—like those excellent 
remedies physicians talk of that heal wounds 
by giving tone and vigour to the whole consti- 
tution—sooth and medicate even the anxieties 
and sorrows which are not exposed to the eye. 
The good rector always breakfasted at an early 
hour, and Mrs. Charlton, on the contrary, 
always fose late, and frequently took her first 
meal in bed; so that Louisa was sure to find 
the family at the rectory up, and neither to be 
missed nor wanted at home. The morning was 
bright, though there were passing clouds, and 
she anticipated the walk through the fields at 
the back of the village with pleasure, for she 
was a child ofthe morning, and loved the early 
day. Her head ached alittle, too, with 2 restless 
night, and she thought of the fresh air and. the 
cool shade of the tall trees with eager longing ; 
‘but she was obliged to wait fora time till some 
of the household were up, for she was dressed 
before half-past six. At length the sound of 
moving tables from below, and feet upon the 
stairs, told her that the housemaids at least 
were stirring, and, as her own habits were 
early, her maid soon after appeared. Sho was 
not surprised to find her young mistress up, and 
prepared to go out, ‘for it had happened often 
before from other causes ; and Icaving word that 
she was gone down to Dr. Western’s, Leuisa 
issued forth, and walked quietly through the 
lanes and fields, pausing every now and then, 
with her cottage bonnet in her hand, to enjoy 
the morning breeze, and the prospect that open- 
ed here and there through the trees to the river 
and Mallington Park. But ever and anon, to- 
gether with the sensation of enjoyment, came 
a certain undefined feeling of apprehension. 
Perhaps, it ought rather to be called anxiety ; 
for it was not that she feared anything, but 
rather that she suddenly remembered, when- 
ever she paused to taste the calm and unmin- 
gled pleasures which had been the brightness 
of her youth, that she loved ; and that though 
she believed, though she was sure, that she was 
loved in return, yet the words had not been 
spoken that fully justified her in loving; and 
gradually she fell into a deeper fit of meditation, 
which led her to prolong her walk along the 
bank of the stream, knowing that Mrs. Evelyn 
would not be down before eight. 

As she walked along, she inet several work- 
men and country people returning to their cot- 
tages to breakfast; and from every one, for 
they all knew her, she had a kind good morn- 
ing, and a respectful—often a grateful bow. 
At length, as she came close upon the edge of 
the stream, choosing the green border of turf 
that separated it from tho road, she saw a little 
fisherman, some nine or ten years old, casting 
his line into the water. The boy turned his 
warm face at her step, and recognising the son 
of Edmonds, the park-keeper, she gave him a 
smile and a nod, and was walking on. ‘The boy, 
however, put his hand to his hat, half swinging 
round to bow to the young lady, when missing 
his footing, after a momentary struggle to save 
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' 
himeelf, he fell headlong into the stream. On 
the impulse of the moment, without pausing to 
consider how deep the river might be jp that 
part, Louisa darted forward with 9 scream for 
help, and plunged in. She knew, indeed, that 
it was shallow above, but a mill-stream joined 
the little river a few yards higher up, and in a 
moment she felt the water circle over her head. 
Giddy and confused, with the green light flash- 
ing in her eyes, and the water rushing in her 
ears, she was rising again to the surface, when 
suddenly she felt a strong arm cast round her 
waist; and ere she well knew what had happen- 
ed, was laid gently upon the grass. 

“Oh, Louisa! Oh, my beloved girl !”'cried 
the voice of Edmond Morton. 

“ Tiy boy ! the boy! the poor boy !” exclaim- 
ed Louisa, raising herself on her knees; and 
without furtherentreaty Morton plunged into the 
river again. But young Edmonds was in little 
danger comparatively. He knew something, 
though not much, of swimming, and he held fast 
by hia sar showing both ekill and pre- 
sence of mind in so employing it as to keep his 
head above the water. With two strokes Mor- 
ton reached him, and catching him under the 
shoulder, soon landed him in safety. The boy 
shook himself like a wet dog, and seemed in no 
degree the worse; but Louisa was pale as death, 
more, indeed, with fear than anythingelse. To 
Hier, Morton turned then, and, supporting her 
tenderly on his arm, he led her gently towards 
the rectory; bat as they went he whispered 
‘words which were better calculated to restore 
the quick beating of Louisa’s heart than any of 
all the excellent inventions of the Humane 
Society. 

~ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Her heart beat—Oh, how it beat as he led her 
on! She could not answer a word, for if faint- 
ness and dizziness had not taken from her the 
power of speech, the overwhelming sensations 
which bis words called forth would have left her 
voiceless. They wergall joyful, it is true, and 
in anticipation she might have thought that such 
words as she now heard must be calming, tran- 
quilizing, re-assuring ; and yet, while they made 
ber very happy, they showed her how much she 
had doubted, how much she had dreaded—they 
showed her, more than all, how much she loved. 
Even that was enough to agitate and overpower 
her, and for several minutes she seemed as it 
were in a dream. She could hardly believe that 
all which had occurred—nay, all- which was oc- 
curring, was a reality. The drowning boy, the 
plunge into the stream, the waters closing over 
her head, the sudden and unexpected rescue, 
the words of earnest and passionate love—all 
seemed parts of some wild strange vision ; and 
twice she turned faintly round, and gazed in 
Morton's face as if to assure herself that it was 
all true indeed. 

The languid fall of her eyelids, the heavy 
pressure of her hand upon his arm, the feeble- 
ness of ber step.as he supported her onward— 
all made her companion conclude that she was 
scarcely able to proceed ; and as they came to 
a arot where a rustic bench had been placed 
unon the bank of the 5 baie between two tall 
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elms, he led her to it, and, kneeling-at her feet’ 
held her hand in his, gazing up into her face with 
looks of tenderness and apprehension. . 

** Speak to me, my Louisa,” he said, ‘speak 
to me but one word to tell me you are better ! 
Oh! you do not know what it is, Louisa, to see 
the being you most love on earth nearly perish 
before your eyes! You know not how one 
longs to hear the dear voice again! You can- 
not tell, you cannot comprehend what are my 
feelings towards you this moment, just saved 
from death.’’ 

“ Not now, Morton, not now,” answered Lou- 
isa at length. “I do comprehend, I do know, 
but do not agitate me now.” 

‘T -will not,” he said, pressing his lips upon 
her hand, ‘‘I will not utter another word of love. 
I have been wrong—I have been unkind. I 
should have chosen a fitter season ; but it burst 
forth without my will. I will be so selfish no 


more.” 


“Selfish !" exclaimed Lbuisa‘ the tears ris- 
ing in her eyes. “You selfish! Oh, no, you 


are all that is generous and kind.” 


She said no more, but Morton was content, as 
well he might be, for he knew her who spoke, 
and was aware that those words could not be 
light ones. He might be anxicus, indeed, to 
hear more—to tell the tale of love fully, and to 
win the kind reply — but he really felt what he 
had said, that it was ungenerous, for his own 
happiness, to add anything to her emotions at 
such @ moment; and turning from the topic of 
his love, he sought, tenderly and wisely, to 
soothe and calm her; and knowing well where 
the great source of all mental strength, the only 
fountain of true tranquillity and confidence, is to 
be found, he said, ‘“‘ For how much have we to 
thank God, Louisa, that one who was able to 
save you should be wandering accidentally by 
the river at this early hour. How much c6m- 
fort, how much joy do those lose who attribute 
—I may say madly — every event of life to ac- 
cident or some blind necessity. What a vast 
and happy conviction it is to believe that your 
deliverance from such imminent danger is the 
work of an all-wise and all-merciful being, full 
of goodness and love.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Louisa; “and that you 


should be the person, too,” she added, thought- 


fully, but she did not end the sentence, feeling 
that she was approaching that upon which she 
feared to touch. Not, indeed, that her heart at 
all wavered; not that she was doubtful; not 
that she was apprehensive. She loved with the 
firat full confiding affection of woman's nature ; 
she loved the only man whom she kad ever met 
with that seemed in her eyes worthy of her love; 
and she had no hesitation in the present, no 
dread for the future. But yet there was a 
something that made’ her shrink from the avow- 
al of all she felt. Were I writing for women 
alone, it would be unnecessary to add a syllable, 
for all have felt, or will feel, as she felt; but 
these are sensations little understood by men. 
We seldom, very seldom, know the emotions 
too powerful for speech, for contemplation, al- ° 
most for endurance; and more seldom still, 
when we do experience them, are they with ua 
those of joy. Rarely, too—-ob, how rarely! 
especially when the early aud light many afi 
youth ia past, and we are capable af (echog toe 
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. deeper and stronger passions of the heart—rare- 

‘Jy have we any of that reluctant dread of own- 
ing even to ourselves the sensations that master 
us, that anxious striving to turn away our 

thoughts from those things thus busy in our 

. bosoms, and to conceal them from all others. 

But women—all women worthy of the name 
have been affected as Louisa Charlton was at 
that moment ; all women have hesitated to un- 
veil their heart even to him who possessed it 
most entirely—ay, more to him, perhaps, than 
to any other. 

Morton pressed her not to say more, however, 
and after some few words to while away a mo- 
ment of repose, he asked, “Can you go on now, 
Louisa; or shall I ruo to Dr. Western’s and 
bring some conveyance for you! I fear to let 
you sit here longer, wet and agitated as youare.” 

«Ob, no, no!” she answered ; “do not leave 
me. I shall be better in a moment.” 

But even as she spoke they were joined by 
another, a perfect stranger to both ; but one who 
eeemed not inclined to be long a stranger in any 
society into which he might be thrown. He was 

.4 slim man of about five or six and thirty, with 
@ profusion of dark hair and whisker, curled in 
the most exquisite manner, with a sweet and 
simpering countenance, and a complexion pe- 
_culiarly delicate and clear : in short, a pretty, a 
wery pretty, man. He wore a blue coat, rather 
pale in the hue, with gilt buttons, a yellow 
waistcoat, and a blue satin handkerchief round 
his neck, spotted with amber flowers. The rest 
-of his dress consisted of very wide trousers, 
then in fashion, of a lavender shade of grey, and 
boote which might have served as mirrors to his 
beauties, so brilliantly were they blacked and 
polished. His air was perfectly jaunty and 
self-satisfied, and as he walked along the bank 
-of the river, before he perceived Louisa and her 
lover, he rose upon the tips of his toes, as if his 
elevated opinion of himself required some ex- 
ternal demonstration. 

As soon as he cast his eyes upon the young 

: lady, however, and perceived from the very 
evident signs displayed by her dripping gar- 
ments and disheveled hair that some accident 
had happened, he approached with a burried 
.etep, exclaiming, ‘“ Goodness, ma’am ! — Good- 

. neas me! You must have tumbled into the wa- 
ter—you are not drowned, I hope. Gracious 

- heaven, what a mercy! But your complexion 
will be spoilt if you sit in the sun all wet. I 
dare say you are faint, too—let me recommend 

ou some of the unparalleled Droitwich smel- 
ing salts. They have been known to bring a 
man to life who had lain for dead eight and for- 

_ ty hours ;"" and, regardless of some impatience 
in Morton's look and some surprise and reluc- 
tance in Louisa’s, he brought forth from his poc- 
ket, first a corked and sealed bottle, then a small 
steel corkscrew, and having opened the preci- 
oug vial, held it to her nose till she gently re- 
moved it, saying that she was better, and did 
Dot require such a restorative. 

“ Pray hold it yourself, ma'am,” he cried. “I 
‘know I am clumay ; it will revive you in a mo- 
ment—I am quite sure it will ;” and, not to seem 
angratefal, Louisa took it at his request. But 
ao sooner had she done so, than his band dived 
into his pocket again ; and forth be brought an- 

other bottle, longer, thinner, and wrapped up in 
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paper covered over with talismanic signs. ‘ Let 
me call your attention to this article, ma’am,” 
he said, “‘and yours, too, sir, for it is equally 
important and efficacious to gentlemen and la- 
dies. This is Mrs. Grimsditch’s vegetable anti- 
corrugent dew of jonquille, a sovereign preserv- 
ative against wrinkles, sun-burning, freckles, 
moles, discolorations, heat spots, scars, or any 
other of the great enemies of beauty. It softens, 
refreshes, nourishes, polishes, and blanches the 
skin, gives 80 agreeable coolness to the com- 
plexion, against which the sua of India itself . 
cannot contend; and”— 

“The lady does not require it, sir,”’ said Mor- 
ton, somewhat sharply; ‘‘and at all events, this 
is not a moment in which she can attend to its 
virtues."’ 

“Nay, sir, no offence, I hope ;” said their un- 
desired companion. ‘I did but wish to do any- 
thing in my poor power to serve the lady ; and 
as to not requiring it, every one requires it : the 
young and beautilul to preserve their loveliness, 
and others who are somewhat faded to restore 
the charms they have lost.” 

Morton felt inclined to knock him down; but 
he remembered the barber of Bagdad, and took 
patience while the other went on. “I did but 
wish to offer my poor services, sir, either to 
the lady or yourself, and seeing you both in a—" 

“The only service, sir, you can render us," 
said the young gentleman, inferrupting him, as - 
a happy thought crossed his mind, ‘‘is to run as 
fast as you can along that path, past the church 
about half a mile, on to the rectory ; and, ringing 
at the door, to beg Dr. Western to send his car- 
riage, saying that this lady, bis ward, has met 
with a little accident, and—” 

“Oh, no—no—you will alarm them!" cried 
Louisa. 

But the stranger, without attending to her, 
set off good-humoredly at full speed towards 
the rectory; and Louisa turned to Morton with 
the first smile that had brightened her face that 
morning, saying, “Let us go; I can go now, 
and that strange mano will frighten our good 
friends.” 

“He seems an impertinent puppy,”’ answered 
Morton, “ though a umored one. But are 
you really able to walk, dearest Louisa?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “he has done me 
good, do you know ; for he has made me laugh, 
when I felt more inclined to cry.” 

“To cry!” said ber laver, drawing her arm 
through his, as she rose to proceed. 

There was both surprise and sadness in his 
tone; and, fearful that she had grieved bim, or 
even, perhaps, made him doubt what her feel- 
ings were towards him—and though she shrunk, 
as I have said, from telling her beart’s secret, 
she too well knew the pain of doubt to inflict it 
on one she loved — Louisa answered, “ Yes, 
Morton, to weep ; but do you not know that we 
women as often weep when we are happy as 
when we are sorrowful !—and I am very happy 
—happy in all that has occurred—happy in my 
deliverance, and that you effected it.” 

The warm blood glowed in her cheek as she 
spoke, and the last words were uttered with 
downcast eyes, and in a low tone. They were 
somewhat similar to those she had before spo- 
ken, but the repetition of them was very plea- 
sant to her lover’s ear, for they made him feel 
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~¢hat the predominant feeling in her heart at that 
moment was satisfaction at having been saved 
‘by him. 

“Tt was, indeed, most fortunate, my Louisa!” 
vhe said, as they walked slowly on, “ that I was 
passing at the time; and yet it was a mere ac- 
-cident, brought about by repentance for a fault 
I committed last night.”’ 

“Indeed !”” cried Louisa, with a look of sur- 
prise, “I saw no fault.” 

‘And yet I was guilty of a great one towards 
+ you, dearest girl,” replied herJover ; “the thought 
- of it broke my rest, and made me rise at day- 
-break, and go out to wander about till I could 
. @O up to the house and repair it. I felt that I 
was wrong, Louisa, to speak words of love at 
such a moment as I did last night, when I could 
tell nothing, explain nothing, and you could 
make noreply. I feared that I might have agi- 
tated, perhaps pained you, and that, whether 
my hopes were false or true, I might have dis- 
turbed your repose. Nay, do not tremble, dear 
-one! I will say nought to move you more at 
present. You know all now—you understand 
-me fully; and I—I do trust that 1 understand 

ou. But of one thing be sure, my Louisa, that 

would never have ventured to seek your love, 
if by station and yortune I were not in a posi- 
tion to justify me in so doing.” 
F “ And do you imagine, Morton,” asked Louisa, 
with a look almost reproachful, “that statign 
-or fortune would make any difference in my 
regard? It is true I am not a romantic person, 
and I know that competence is necessary to 
-lrappiness, but where it is to be found on one 
gide it is sufficient. My dear father taught me 
_to value other things more than wealth or rank 
—not to undervalue them, but to look upon bon- 
or and virtue, and talent, as more worthy pos- 
-Bessions—and I have not forgotten his lessons.” 

“T am sure you have not, my Louisa,” re- 
plied her lover; ‘‘and of you I entertained no 
doubt ; but there are friends and guardians to 
be thought of too, dear girl, and they judge 
alone by the customs and conventionalities of 
society. The poor artist, which the good peo- 
ple here, it seems, give me out to be, would be 
naturally, perhaps hot improperly, rejected as 
the suitor to the wealthy heiress; while the 
man of fortune, to whom her riches are no ob- 
_ject, would be accepted by the wise men who 
have her happiness in trust, though the one 

° might be worthy of her, the other not.” 

* It seems to me very strange and very wrong 
that it should be so,” replied Louisa, thought- 
fully ; ‘‘for, to the one her fortune might be 
beneficial, enabling him to pursue a high and 
‘bright career, to cultivate his abilities, and to 
advance the very arts which are a glory and a 
denefit to bia country; while in the hands of 
the other it would be but of little service to him- 
xeelf or his fellow-creatures.”’ 

“But, alas! it is the natural tendency of 
wealth to accumulate in few hands,” answered 
Morton, “and every society encourages that 
tendency. Such is especially the case in our 
-own Jand, where the .aristocracy of wealth has 
-daily been gaining ground against the aristoc- 
gacy of blood. When will there be an aristoc- 
gacy of virtue, I wonder, Louisa? for it is of 
@bat you aod I dream, my beloved. However, 
& ia as well in our case that, as objections 
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might be raised against your desire by those 
who would think they were acting concientious- 
ly in opposing your marriage with a poor man, 
no valid obstacle of that kind does exist ; and 
I tell you that such is the case at once, dear 
girl, not because it would make any difference 
in your eyes whether I were the poor artist or 
not, but because I think it may set your mind 
at ease in regard to the opposition of others.” 
“TI must not take credit to myself,” answered 
Louisa Chariton, ‘for having thought you the 
poor artist, Morton ; for, though I did so for a 


few days, I was soon convinced that report - 


was aah and yet I think Mrs. Charlton believes 
80 atill.” 

“Do not undeceive her, my Lonisa,” ex- 
claimed Morton, eagerly ; I have my own views 
On that point, and have encouraged the idea, 
though I have, of course, never asserted that it 
is (rue. Pray, do not contradict it to any one. 
You shall bear, whenever we have a moment 
or two for private conversation, every particu- 
lar of my fate and history ; for, from her I love 
I can have no concealment; but we have not 
time now, for here comes the good rector’s car- 
riage at full speed. In the meantime, Louisa, 
know me as nothing but as report gives me 
out; and let me see what will be the end of 
the game that is playing; for you, as well as 


I, must perceive that the conduct of some per- - 


sons very near you is not altogether natural.” 

“You dd not mean Dr. Western?” demanded 
Louisa, warmly. : 

“Ob, no,” replied Morton, “be knows all 
about me. I mean Mrs. Chariton.” 

He had no time to say more, for at that mo- 
Ment the carriage of the worthy rector pulled 
up beside them, and the doctor bimself get out 
in eager haste, followed by the stranger of the 
smelling-bottle and cosmetic. 

“Why, what is this, my dear child!” ex- 
claimed the worthy clergyman. ‘ What is this, 
Mr. Morton! Both wet—but I see how it is— 
I understand it all.” 

“Not all, I think, my dear sir,” replied the 
young gentleman; and he proceeded to give 
their friend a brief account of the accitlent, tell- 
ing what he bad himself seen of Louisa’s con- 
duct, as he was burrying forward from the 
neighboring field to save the boy who had fallen 
into the stream. 


“ Ah, Louisa, Louisa !” cried the good rector, - 


shaking his finger at her; “impulse, impulse ! 
you women always act from impulse, and peril 
your ownselves without a chance of assisting 
others. But what bas become of the poor boy t 
He might be drowned while Morton was assist- 
ing you.” 

‘*Ob, no!” replied Louisa’s lover; “he re- 
mained struggling gallantly, and seemed to have 
some idea of swimming, but his fishing-rod was 
his best friend, for he held on fast with both his 
hands, and contrived to balance it very clever- 
ly, keeping his head above water till I could 
return, and draw him out. He is the son of 
Edmonds the park-keeper, I think; and as soon 
as he was on dry land set to work to wind up 
his line as if nothing had happened.” 

They were by this time so near the rectory 
that Louisa would not get into the carriage, 
but walked on, still leaning on her lover's acw, 


and accompanied by Dr. Westem, able bee 


‘ 
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man io the blue satin handkerchief coolly mount- 
ed the box of the carriage, and rode back, ap- 
parently making himself quite at home. What 
followed after they entered the house need not 
be detailed, for there is but one reasonable way 
of treating wet people, which was adopted ; 
and other events call us to another scene. 


—~—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Wasn Jouisa Charlton went out in the early 
morning from Mallington House, she believed 
that no one in the house was up but the ser- 
vants. Such was not the case, however, for 
Alfred Latimer was already in the ak with 
an aching head and irritated heart. in the 
preceding evening he had left his mother’s house 
very soon after dinner to seek his old haunts, 
and to lose a considerable portion of the money 
he had received from Morton in the morning at 
play ; and now he sat with his cheek resting on 
‘his hand in sullen silence, ready to quarrel with 
any one that migbt present himself. The door 
of the library was partly open, and he saw Lou- 
isa come down, and go out. At first he thought 
of following her, and rose to do so; but the 
moment after he sat down again, saying to him- 
self, ‘‘ No, I won’t—I should only have words 
with her, I dare say, and I do not want to quar- 
Tel with Louisa; but I will bring my mother to 
reason.” 

What he called reason is not worth while to 
inquire into; for every man has a lexicon of 
his own, very different in its definitions from 
Jobneon’s dictionary. He then rose and walk- 
ed about the room for a few minuteg ; and then, 
seeing a book upon the table, he thought that it 
Tight be better to amuse himself with any 
ether person's ideas than his own, which,at that 
moment were not very pleasant ones. There 
had just about that time appeared in England 
@ translation of Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,’’ not a 
very good one, but still conveying some of the 
great author’s spirit and wild vigor, and that 
book was the one on which Alfred Latimer now 
laid his band. It was an accident that decided 
his fate ; and how often does this happen in the 
“course of life? Let any man look back, and 
narrowly examine the history not only of his 
own acts but of his own mind and heart, and 
he will be almost sure to find that some small 
and seemingly pitiful circumstance, some event 
of which he took little notice at the time, has 
been the key that unlocked one out of the 
thousand doors of fate, and gave him exit upon 
the road that he was to pursue forever. 

He read—at first with inattention, almost 
with disgusi—then with interest—then with 
eager sympathy—and every dark and fiery pic- 
tare seemed to imprint itself upon his heart and 
brain. The wild, the stirring eloquence of the 
poet seemed to address itself directly to him; 
every moral influence was lost, every exciting 
vision treasured up. He longed for a wild 
and free existence—for deeds of adventure and 
intense passion; virtue, honor, respectability, 
what were they to him! names—cold, tame, un- 
meaning names. He took no resohation, he form- 
ed no acheme, indeed ; but the impression was 
» -Given: to cast off all restraint, to follow out 
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the passione of bis own heart, only more boldly, 
more rashly. There was a higher, a more in- 
tense tone yielded to his character, but noth- 
ing was changed. He had hitherto been led— 
his aspiration was now to lead; but it was in 
the same course. He had hitherto been willfat 
in his owa conduct, he was now eager to work 
bis will on others; but the end and object 
was unchanged. He had sought excitement 
in all that he had done: he sought excitement 
still, but of a more intense and vehement char. 
acter. He sat with that book in his hand for 
longer—far longer than he had ever been known 
to read before, and he only laid it down when 
the clock struck nine ; and he rose, saying to 
himee}f, ‘‘Jt is time for her torise. She shall 
find that I will not be trifled with any more;" 
and, ringing the bell sharply, he told the servant 
who appeared at its loud summons to send his 
mother's maid up to her room with a me 

to the purpose that he wished to apeak with 
her immediately. The man retired to obey 
his orders; but nearly half an hour elapsed 
without any one appearing, and Alfred Lati- 
mer's impatient spirit wrought turbulently with- 
in him at the delay. He walked about the room 
—he looked out of the window—he took up @ 
book, and laid it down again—he muttered 
most unfilial objurgations against his mother, 
and sneered at her habits of self-indulgence— 
till, at length, working himself up into a fit of pas- 
sion, he burried out of the library, and was 
mounting the stairs, when he met the maid 
coming down to givehim notice that Mrs. Charl. 
ton awaited him in her dressing-room. With- 
out ceremony he walked io, with hia impatient 
spirit chafed ; and the sight of the fair widow, 
in an elegant dressing-gown and coquetish cap, . 
did not at all tend to soothe him. 

“In *heaven’s name, what is the matter, AL 
fred?’ demanded Mrs. Charlton, as soon as he 
entered; “ something must have gone wrong, 
or I am sure you would not haye disturbed me 
at such an early hour’ — 

“ As nearly ten o'clock 1” asked Alfred Latl- 
mer. ‘ Well, you are quite right; something. 
has pe wrong—everything has gone wrong ; 
and I must have it put right. You know I asked 
you for fifty pounds yesterday”— 

“And I told you, my dear boy, that I had not 
got it to give,” answered Mrs. Charlton, in @ 
soothing tone. “ You know, my dear Alfred, 
that if I had it, you should have it at once.”  ° 

“You have plenty of money to give parties 
with, and fine wines, and all sorts of things 
from London; and to keep horses and carria- 
ges, and servants enough to do nothing,” re- 
plied her dutiful and affectionate child. 

“Alfred! Alfred !” cried his mother, “ I new 
er thought I should have heard my son, for 
whom I have sacrificed so much, speak such 
words. You know quite well the horses and 
cayriages are Jouisa’s, not mine. Almost all 
the servants are hers ; and does my own son 
grudge me the comforts of my home, and even 
the respectable appearance which I am obliged 
to keep up! This is sad indeed!” and Mrs. 
Charlton wiped away a tear. 

“This is all very good, mother,” replied AJ- 
fred, “but necessity has no Jaw, and money 
must be found, for money I must have.” 

“Tf I could have found it,” said Mrs. Charl- 
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ton, “you should have had it. Do you think 
if I could have procured it, I would have put 

© off my journey to London, when I had set my 
heart upon going ; but every farthing I had, but 
jest enough fur the expenses of the house, I 
was obliged to pay, because thuse people, the 
Mareons, chose to fail, and force me to pay the 
horrid bill I had there. Four hundred pounds 
at one blow. Only wait till Louisa is of age, 
or till I have carried out what I have in view 
with regard to her, and you shall have as much 
ae you can desire.” 

_ _.T cannot wait, and will not wait,’ replied 
Alfred Latimer, fiercely. ‘I have bills to pay 
as well as you, and they must be paid, too. 
Why should you not sell, or pawn, sume of all 
your smart jewels. They would soon raise the 
money ; and you are a widow now, and don’t 
Want them.” : 

Now Mrs. Chariton was fond of jewels, and 
had accumulated no inconsiderable store ; but 
still she thought that if the sum required was 
bat fifty pounds, she could part with some, 
which she would scarcely miss, for her dear 
boy’s sake. ‘You are unkind, Alfred,” she 
said, * but to show you that I would do any- 
thing I can to help you, I will raise the fifty 
pounds upon sonfe of the trinkets poor Mr. 
Charlton gave me.” 

“Fifty pounds!" cried herson. ‘ That would 
havo done yesterday, but it will not do to-day. 
I have many bills to pay that cannot be put off. 
One man threatens to arrest me, and another 
has actually taken out a writ. Now I will be 
free of all this without further delay. I will 
have my debts paid—I will have something over, 
to start upon—and then—” 

*¢ But what is the amount?” demanded the 
lady in consternation. 

“A thousand pounds will do, I think,” re- 
plied Alfred Latimer, coolly ; “I have not reck- 
ened it up accurately ; but what between Ox- 
ford and London, and this cursed place, there 
must be nearly nine hundred owing, and the 
reat will set me off again.” 4 

** A thousand pounds!” exclaimed Mrs. Charl- 
ton, and then throwing herself back in her chair, 
she added, with an altered tone, ‘‘ You cannot 
have it, Alfred.” 

Po Indeed!” he said, with his eyes flashing 


‘‘ No!” she replied, decidedly. ‘ Nor half— 
nor a third—nor a quarter. There—no more 
of it! J have told you—and so it must be. 
You cannot have it, and if you think to frighten 
me into supplying your extravagance and folly 
st this rate, you are mistaken. I wish you had 
Bot disturbed me out of my sleep to hear such 
ponsense ;” and Mre. Chariton yawned. 

There was some reality in her demeanor, 
and a good deal that wds assumed; for she 
was indeed incensed at her son’s demand, and 
thought that he had taken a peremptory tone 
merely to alarm her, which could only be met 
by a cool one; but she was not quite prepared 
for what was to follow. His manner, too, al- 
tered ; his brow knit into a heavy frown, he set 

_ his teeth close as if afraid of giving way too far 
to the strong passion within him, and approach- 
ing his mother’s chair, he said in a low bitter 
tone, ‘So you will rot sell your diamonds for 
the relief of your son !"” 
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“Not one,”’ answered Mrs. Chariton, 

“ Weil, then, you shall never see him again,” 
said the young man. 

“Pooh!” sald Mrs. Charlton, “you know 
better ;” but without another word he turned 
to the door, and went out, closing it quietly be- 
hind him. , 

Mrs. Charlton was somewhat alarmed; for 
though she had often seen fits of violent passion 
in Alfred Latimer, she had never beheld any 
effort to repress the expression of his rage. If 
he had cursed and sworn she could have felt 
quite easy: if he had banged the dressing-room 
door as he retired, it would have been a relief. 
But the stern low tone, the shut teeth, the quiet 
exit, had something awful in them; and after 
pausing for a few minutes in consideration, she 
Tose and rang her bell. Before the maid could 
appear she heard a borse’s feet over the gravel, 
and, looking out, saw her son riding away from 
the house on a horse that was always kept for 
him at Mallington ; and when her abigail en- 
tered, Mrs. Charlton merely said “‘ Do my hair. 
Nonsense, he will return soon enough,” she 
added to herself. 

In the meanwhile Alfred Latimer rode on 
down tha village, and approached the road that 
ran along by the bank of the stream; but as 
he was in the act of turning his horse’s head 
as if to follow that path, he suddenly pulled up; 
thought for a moment ; and then, crossing t 
bridge, approached the park gates. There, he 
dismounted, tied his beast to the iron bars, and 
walked with a rapid step in the direction of the 
park-keeper’s house. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Turns was a shady grove in Mallington Park, 
where the trees were tall and thin in the stem. 
having been suffered to run up close together ; 
and, as ambition appears even to extend to 
vegetable life, wherever such is the case, each 
seems to struggle to overtop the other, and get 
a greater portion of the sunshine than is its 
due. There was no underwood, except here 
and there a bush of holly, in which occasionally 
a stout old cock pheasant would take up his 
abode, and the wind sighed at liberty through 
the bolls of the beeches. It was a pleasant 

lace for contemplation on a summer's day, for 
it was full of calm shade, and if there were any 
air stirring it was sure to find its way there 
and breathe more freely under the cool green 
boughs. Many a winding path, too, had been 
cut through the grove, wandcring in and out 
amongst the trees, and leaving sufficient space 
for two persons to walk abreast, but not more; 
and occasionally a sudden peep of the distant 
country had been afforded by taking down 8 
tree, which was lost again in a moment as one 
passed on, like one of those bright fancies that 
cross the path of thought for an instant, but 
fade ere we can grasp them. 

th this grove, about the hour of ten or a lit- 
tle aftor, on the day that saw the accident 
which but for Morton’s presence must have ter 
minated the career of Louisa Charlton, two per 
sons were walking on slowly togetber along the 
paths im earnest conversalion, Wither and 
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thither they went from one walk to another, 
but never issued beyond the cover of the trees. 
They went band in hand, too, and one spoke 
eagerly and rapidly, while the other replied lit- 
tle but by sighs. They were Alfred Latimer 
and Lucy, the fair young daughter of the park- 
kceper Edmonds—a dangerous companionship 
for her. He scemed pressing ber vehemently 
to some step which she was unwilling to take, 
and ever and anon she raised her eyes, full of 
tears, to his, and answered, “‘ No, Alfred; no, 
I cannot. Oh, do not ask me, Mr. Latimer. 
It would break my father’s heart if I were to 
leave him without telling him where I am 
going.” 

“And you will break mine if you refuse, 
Lucy,” replied Alfred Latimer ; ‘“‘ you can write 
to him to-morrow, and tell him you are with 
me, and that we are going to be married as 
g00n as ever we can be.” 

But Lucy shook her head mournfully, saying, 
“He will not believe that—he will not believe 
that.” 

“And you doubt it too, Lucy!” cried Alfred 
Latimer vehemently ; ‘‘ you doubt my word— 

ou think I would break my oath! You do not 
le me, Lucy, that is very clear. Nay, do not 
cry now; you will make your eyes red, and 
every one will see.” 

Lucy Edmonds wiped the tears away, and 
replied in a low voice, ‘' You know I love you— 
you know it too well, or you would not ask me 
to do what is wrong.” 

*¢ But it is not wrong,” answered Alfred Lat- 
imer; ‘I teil you that I have had a quarrel 
with my mother, so that [ cannot stay any lon- 
ger bere; or we would be married at once; 
and yet you refuse, though you have promised 
to love me always and to marry me when I ask 
you—yet you refuse to go with me and fulfil 
your promise a8 soon as it can be done.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lucy; “I only refuse to go 
with you without my father’s knowledge. You 
know, Alfred, it would be very wicked—it would 
be very wrong indeed, and I should never be 
happy after.” 

“And 80 you will really make me unhappy for 
ever, Lucy 1” asked the young gentleman ; “ for 
you will never see me more, after I have once 
gone away. I have sworn that I will not re- 
turn, and I always keep my word. Come, 
Lucy, come—go back quietly to the house ; get 
some few things ready,’and meet me in two 
hours at the other side of the park,” and bend- 
ing down his head he kissed her. 

“T cannot, I cannot," answered Lucy Ed- 
monds, weeping. ‘* Without my father's leave 
I cannot come.” 

Alfred Latimer's cheek was somewhat red, 
and even to her he could not repress the quick 
and angry flash of his eye at anything like op- 
position. Yet he strove to svothe and per- 
auade, but before he could utter many words, 
issuing suddenly from one of the side paths, 
Lucy’s father himself stood before them. The 
good man’s brow was stern and dark, and his 
hp quivering with many mingled emotions. 

Poor Lucy trembled in every limb, and turn- 
ed as pale as death; but Alfred Latimer, 
though he colored highly, lifted his head with 
& haughty toss and a laugh, saying something 
the meaning of which was het very cléar. 
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“Let go my daughter's hand, sir,” said Ed- 
monds, after gazing at him for an instant ; 
‘Cand never do you set your foot in this park . 
again.” 

“Indeed !” cried Alfred Latimer with a sneer. 
“ Methinks I shall require to be warned off by 
some better authority than Master Edmonds, 
formerly Lord Mallington’s park-keeper—if you 
come to that, what business have you in this 
park yourself?” 

“T have business enough and authority enough 
for my purpose,” replied Edmonds, taking bis 
daughter's hand, and drawing her to him, * and 
that you will find, sir, if ever you come here 
again. I knew you to be bad enough, long ago, 
bat I did not think you were 60 base as to seek 
to ruin this poor girl.” 

The young gentleman gazed at him for an 
instant with a fierce look, and then turned his 
eyes to Lucy, who stood by her father, with her 
limbs shaking and her face drowned in tears. 
That sight seemed to move him, and he said 
‘“‘T did not seek to ruin her. Itis not true. FI 
intended to marry her—ay, immediately.’’ 

“False! false!” cried Edmonds. ‘ Den't 
you think every father in the land has heard 
such stories. Vou told her you would 
her I don’t doubt, but when you had once got . 
her in your power it would have been a differ. 
ent tale.” ‘ 

«No, it would not,” replied Alfred Latimer ; . 
‘“‘T would have married her, and I will.” 

“No, that you shall not,” replied Edmonds 
sternly. ‘You are no husband for my daugh- 
ter, sir; keep in your own station; marry io 
your own station. So shall she, please God; 
and I will tell you what, Mr. Latimer, I would 
a great deal rather see her the wife of an honest 
laborer than the wife of a dishonest gentleman. - 
I don’t mean to say you are so—that I know 
nothing about; but 1 do know that vou would 
not make her happy, and.so you should nu. bave 
her, even if all your fine speeches were true. 
That is done and settled. So, as I said be- 
fore, do not let me see you here again. Come 
along, Lucy; come with me,” and drawing her 
away, he turned his steps towards his own . 
house, leaving Alfred Latimer standing in the 

ove, with his face working with all the un- - 

ridled passions that disappointment raised to . 
ay in his heart. 

t a quick pace Edmonds hurried on in si- 
lence, with his eyes gazing out before him, but 
his mind busy upon any other thing than the . 
scene on which they lighted. He noticed not, . 
he did not seem to perceive that the tremblipg 
limbs of his daughter could hardly bear her - 
on, and that he dragged her along with him, . 
rather than supported her, as she hung upon: 
his arm. : 

But when they came to a little clump of 
trees behind the garden at the back of the 
house he suddenly stopped, and turning to 
Lucy, he said; “1 will not tell your mother, 
my child, for it would make her wretched.” 

“Oh, father, I did not intend to do any 
wrong,” replied Lucy Edmonds, with the tears 
streaming down her face; ‘I would not have. 
gone with him. Indeed I would not.” 

“T know it, Lucy love,” replied her father, 
throwing his arms round her, and pressing her 
to his breast. ‘I heard a good deal as I, came 
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up the walk, Lucy, and § know that though you 
have been a silly girl to liaten to him at all, 
yet it was not in your heart Yo do any wrong— 
the more base he for wishing to ,make you. 
But there is one thing, Lucy,” be continued, 
gazing at her earnestly, ‘there is one thing 
you must promise me upon your word, and as 
you would have God's grace not to do wrong 
—you must promise me never willingly to see 
or speak with this young man any more.” 

“Oh, father,” replied Lucy Edmonds, “he 
Joves me—indeed, indeed he does. And I—I"— 

«You think you love him,” answered her fa- 
ther; ‘* perhaps you really do, and if so I am 
very s6rry for it, Lucy, for his marriage with 
you is not even to be thought of. I would not 
give you to him, my girl, if he were the richest 
and the highest man in the land.” 

‘« Bat perhaps you may change, father,” said 
Laty—" perhaps he may change.” 

‘When he does I may, and then I will tell 
you,” answered Edmonds; “but in the mean- 
time I most have your promise, Lucy, never to 
see him or speak with him, willingly at least, 
without my consent and knowledge—Lucy, you 
would not surely disobey me 1” 

“Qh no, father, no,” replied Lucy Edmonds ; 
““T will do as you bid me in all things, and I 

ise you that I will not sce or speak with 

without your knowledge and consent. You 
know a great deal better than I do—but yet I 
am sure he loves me.” 

Edmonds shook his head with a sad and 
painful smile. ‘So thinks every woman,” re- 
plied he, ‘‘of the man that ruins her. If she 
does not, she is worse than he is. But come, 
my child; and keep your promise, and that 
promise will keep you safe. Wipe your eyes, 
or go and walk in the garden for a while. Your 
mother has had one sad fright this morning, 
and though she is well accustomed to bear up 
under sorrows and cares, yet there is no need 
she should have too many at once, Lucy.” 

“‘Oh, what has happened!” cried Lucy, dry- 
ing her own tears, and looking eagerly in her 
father’s face. 

“Why your brother fell into the river, and 
would have been drowned if Mr. Morton, the 
gentleman who came up to the cottage the 
other day, had not plunged in and got him out,” 
replied Edmonds ; and then added, in a some- 
what bitter tone, “Ay, he is a gentleman, in- 
deed ; but this young fellow’— _ . 

He did not finish the sentence, but Lucy Ed- 
monds cast down her cyes, with a cheek glow- 
ing like fire. It was her own heart acccused 
ber, and sho asked herself, ‘Have [ been lis- 
tening to tales of love, without iny parents’ 
knowledge, from the lips of one whom they 
disapprove, while sorrow and care have come 
so near their dwelling? I will do so no more,” 
and as she thus thought she raised her eyes to 
her father’s faco again, saying aloud, ''] will go 
to my mother at once. I am very sorry that I 
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will be in no danger. To-day you have been in 
more than you know of ;"’ and taking her hand, 
he led her into the house. 


—@—— 


CHAPTER XVII. ° 


For at least five minutes after the park-keep~- 
er and his daughter had left him, Alfred Lati- 


mer remained standing in the grove, giving: 


way to the vehemence of his, passion, mutter- 
ing vain curses and rash and angry threats 
against the man who had interfered only to 
save his own child. ‘I will have her,” he said 
at length; “I will bave her in spite of him; 
and I will have revenge, too—curse me, if ] 
won't;” and, stamping on the ground, and 
shaking his fist, he walked slowly away towards 
the lodge. His eyes were bent down, and, in 
bitter meditation, he saw little or nothing that 
passed around him. He marked not the deer 
as they bounded away out of the fern; he took 
no notice of the hare that started from its form 
almost at his feet, and scudded away across 
the upland, pausing here and there with uplift- 
ed ears to listen for the sounds of pursuit. 
When he reached the gates, hc opened them, 
and went out without noticing that two men 
were standing at the corner of the park wall ; 
and, unfastening his horse, he had got his foot 
in the stirrup when one of the two watchers 
ran forward and laid his hand upon his shonl- 
der, saying “Alfred Latimer, Esquire, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young gentleman, 
turning first red and then pale ‘‘ Who the 
devil are you!” 

‘Only an officer of the sheriff of Middlesex, 
sir,” replied the man, “ with a writ against you, 
backed by the sheriff of the county, for a trifle 
you owe to Mr. Jones of Piccadilly. Don't 
doubt but you'll soon be able to settle the mat- 
ter, 80 we had better go back to your house, 
where I have just been paying my respects.” 

Alfred Latimer gazed at him with a look of 
hesitation for a moment, but gradually his faco 
assumed a more determined and a fiercer as- 
pect, and he replied, ‘“No-; I will not go back 
to the house to beg of my own mother. 
rather go to jail.” 

“ Oh, sir, I’ve got nice apartments ; quite at 
your service, sir,” replied the officer. “ Airy 
situation, sir, looking upon the river. Do you 
travel by coach, sir, or would you like to have 
a shay ?” 

‘“‘] travel on horseback,” cried Alfred Lati- 
mer, springing into the saddle, and striking his 
horse withthe spurs. The bailiff made a snatch 
at the rein, but missed it, and the horse dashed 
on, hitting him on the shoulder with its chest 
and knocking him back upon the road. 

“Stop him! stop him!” shouted the officer 
to his follower; but long ere the other man came 


‘ was wrong, and I will tell her, too, all that has: up, the young gentleman was far upon the road, 


happened, but not now, father. 


I will tell her| and, galloping on at fall specd, was soon hid- 


to-night or to-morrow. Indeed, it will be better, ! den by the angle of the park wall. 


for then if I should be in any difficulty, and you 
not near, she can tell me what I ought to do.” 

“That's a good girl,” replied her father, lay- 
ing his hand upen her shoulder and kissing her 
brow; “act this way always, 


“TI shall be followed,” thought the young 
man, who, unaccustomed to such proceedings, 
saw in imagination the sheriff's officers pursu- 
ing him, like a bunted hare, witha whole Wo 


Lucy, and you! of mounted constables to back Them. ‘1 what 
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be followed I will take to Wenlock Wood. 
Then let them catch me if they can.” Thus 
thinking, he spurred forward, till’passing the 
cottage of Blackmore, the gardener, and the 
mill beyond, he came to the end of the park 
wall on that side, and looking round to see if 
there were any one on the road to indicate the 

j path he had taken to his fancied pursuers, he 

' turned up a narrow sandy path, which ran over 
the hill between Mallington Park and some 

. corn-fields. It soon led into a green lane, 
overhung by thick shrubs and bushes, and along 
this he spurred at a rapid pace, till the banks 
opened out, and gave him egress upon a wild 
and desolate-looking common, with a thick 
wood about half a mile to the right. 

At the mouth of the lane, Alfred Latimer 

pulled up his horse for a moment and listened ; 
but, whether from excited imagination or not, 
he felt sure that he heard the sound of horses’ 
feet, and, spurring on again across the common 
—often obliged to turn to avoid this great mass 
of bushes, or that rock or large clump of trees 
—he reached the edge of Wenlock Wood, and, 
without drawing a rein, turned round to look 
behind him. He now plainly perceived three 
or four men on horseback at the other side of 
the common ; but they did not seem to discuv- 
er him, if of him they were in pursuit, for they 
were riding on im a different direction from that 
which he himself was following; and, push- 
ing his horse forward down a narrow cart-road, 
he had soon passed the outer belt of planting, 
where the trees were younger but closer to- 
gether, and reached a wilder part of the wood, 
where tall immemorial oaks, with young sap- 
lings scattered between, rose far apart from 
each other, some still green and flourishing, 
some in various states of decay. Fhe ground 
from which they sprung was rugged and un- 
-even,in sume places covered with high fern, 
in some rounded with masses of thick brush- 
wood. Here appeared a deep pit, with the lit- 
tle shining pond in the bottom; here rose a tall 
rock or a high bank, bearing ashes and beeches 
on the top; and ever and anon a piece of green 
sward appeared in the midst, affording free 
footing for the horse. ‘To look upon it, it seem- 
ed at first sight an inextricable maze, through 
which no chance traveler could find his way,: 
but to the eyes of Alfred Latimer the whole 
acene was familiar, for thither had he often re- 
sorted from the days of his boyhood, exploring 
its recesses with dog and gun, although, to say 
sooth, being within one of the manors of the 
Earl of Mallington, he had no right to exercise 
there his propensitics for the chase. 

Cutting as straight across as the various 
obstacles would permit towards the highest 
‘bank which the scene displayed, he skirted it 
along to a spot where a numbcr of old oaks 

‘had congregated themselves under the bank, 
concealing its rugged face from the view. The 
trees above stretched forth their branches to 
those below, and several clumps of a younger 
growth etood forward before the rest, making 
the mass appear, at a little distance, one close 
and impenetrable thicket. So it would have 
seemed, indeed, to any one riding, even so 
closely by the side of the trees as Alfred Lati- 
mer, if the eye were the ce guide on the oc- 
casion ; for though the wood sometimes came 
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forward in bold prominence, sometimes re- 
treated, leaving a deep glen or glade between 
the two nearest pots, yet still at the bottom 
appeared a thick woody screen hiding the crag. 
To Alfred Latimer, however, the place was, as 
I have said, familiar, and he rode along for 
about a third of a mile without pause or ex- 
amination, except, indeed, by a quick and fur- 
tive glance behind, to sec whether his purso- 
ers had yet appearcd. 

No one was secn, however, and in the’end, 
he drew his rein just at the mouth or entrance 
of one of the glades I have mentioned, gazing 
round on every side. Then, dismounting, he 
took the beast's bridle on his arm, and led him 
down amongst the trees, apparently to the very 
closet and thickest part ; bat just at the end a 
little path was to be discovered on the right, so 
small that the entrance was not easily discern- 
ible amongst the tangled brambles and thorns, 
which in that place ‘rose high up the bolls of the 
trees. Alfred Latimer, however, knew the pre- 
cise spot by an old holly which stood forward, 
as if to protect and conceal the mouth of the 
path ; and, leading his horse round, he pulled 
him unwillingly into the little road, the horse 
resisting, from time to time, asif it doubted the 
safety of the way it was taking, and its master 
bestowing several fierce cuts upon its flank, to 
prove that he knew better than it. The path 
soon led to a more open space behind the screen 
of oaks; and, satisfied that he was bidden from 
all observing cyes, the young gentleman pro- 
ceeded more patiently between the trees and the 
high craggy bank till he reached the mouth of a 
deep cavern—whether the work of nature or of 
art who can now sayt Many such, however, 
are to be found in various parts of England, soine 
well known to the geologist and the wanderer in 
search of the picturesque ; others unrecorded 
by tourist and traveler, and only familiar to the 
midnight assassin of game, and the still more 
free speculator in tho property of others. 

Without fear or hesitation, however, Alfred 
Latimer led his horse in, who, fancying it, ap- 

arently, a newly-invented kind of stable, fol- 
lowed very willingly under the rocky arch; aud 
still holding the bridle over his arm, the young 
gentleman seated himself upon a large stone, 
saying aloud with a laugh, ‘ Now let them catch 
mo if they can, the scoundrels.” 

He then turned his ear to listen, but no sound 
was heard except the whispering of the wind 
through the trees; and satisfied that he had 
deceived his pursuers, if there were any, ho 
proposed to remain an hour or twowhcre he was, 
and then, making his way through the wood to 
a village about three miles distant, to pursue 
bis course towards London, where he thought 
he would sell his horsc, and with the money 
thus provided, and what remained of the sum he 
had borrowed from Morton, embark for the con- 
tinent. It was a pleasant and a joyous scheme 
to his rash mind; visions of wild adventure 
crowded upon him; dreams of pleasure, not 
very pure or high, presented themselves to his 
mind’s eye, as he sat and meditated ; and there 
seemed but one drawback to the plan. 
Lucy Edmonds been with him it would have, 
heen complete ; for he loved ber with as mucly 
love as ho was capable of. It was all corporeal 
indeed; it was her beauty, her grace, that hw 
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thought of; but still it was, in some sort, love, 
for out of a thousand as fair ho would have 
chosen her as his companion ; and might have 
been constant to her for a time, till passion had 
gated itself, and burnt out its owh flame. We 
must not pause to picture all the sensations 
that he felt ashe sat there and thought of her. 
The eager desire to posscss hier, in spite of all 
considerations, and all obstacles; the wild 
achemes that suggested themsclves to his 
mind; or the fierce and angry yearning for 
‘vengeance upon her father. Per that father’s 
feelings or duties ho had no thought—no con- 
sideration. It was enough that he had stepped 
in to thwart and disappoint him—to snatch the 
promised joy from his hand. That alone was 
an offence not to be forgiven by his proud and 
vehement spirit ; but when he recollected the 
.atern and bitter words the park-keeper had used 
—the almost scornful rejection of his proposal 
to condescend so far as to marry a poor pea- 
gant’s daughter, his heart felt all on fire with 
ampotent rage, and again he clenched his hand 
and stamped his foot upon the ground, till his 
horse started back, and nearly pulled the bridle 
from his arm. 

The young man caught it fast, however, and 
angrily struck the poor beast a blow in the face 
pte clenched fist, exclaiming, “ Will you, 
toa 

As he did so he thought he heard a rustle in 
the farther part of the cavern, and turning 
round ho gazed into the depth with some tre- 
pidation. He knew that it was of considerable 
extent, for he had explored it more than once, 
and what with a turn about thirty feet from the 
mouth, it might run into the cliff sume fifty or 
sixty yards. But the darkness of the interior 
‘was so profound at that time of day, when the 
sun was over the bank, and the thick trees be- 
fore the mouth produced a deeper gloom, that 
Ane could wee nothing. The next instant, how- 
ever, a voice from within exclaimed, ‘ You 
seem mightily put out, Master Latimer. What 
is the matter?” 

The voice was followed by the sound of steps, 
bat it was not till the person who had spoken 
had come forward that Alfred Latimer could see 
anything through the darkness. He then per- 
ceived advancing towards him a short, square- 
looking figure, which gradually assumed the ap- 
pearance of aman dressed in asailor's jacket and 
trousers, with a striped shirt, and no waistcoat. 
A black bandkerchief was twisted lightly round 
ahe neck, and the bushy black whiskers extend- 
ing under the chin, and almost covering the 
throat, at first gave him the appearance of hav- 
ing another handkerchief bouud round his jaws. 
His head was covered with strong curling dark 
hair, and his face was bronzed with oxpusureto 
sun and wind, which gave an additional look 
of fierceness to acoantenance naturally stern 
and forbidding. is 
— At first the young gentleman did not recog- 
nize the personage who seemed so familiar with 
his own name ; but after a moment’s conside- 
ration, be exclaimed, ‘Ah! is that you, Jack 
Williams! Why, it is so long since you have 
been here, and the place is so dark, I did not 
fmow you. You have not shown yourself since 
that night when we shot the pheasants in the 
park, and were obliged to run for it.” 
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“That would not have made me run far,” 
answered Williams; ‘but I had other matters 
on hand, Mister Latimer. I have been here 
more than once since, however, but you were 
away. What's in the wind now, sir, that you 
are or J heret Tell me if you like—don’t 
tell me {ff you don’t like. Only if you want 
help, here’s your man.” 

“Why, I have had a quarrel with my good 
mother, Jack,” replied Alfred Latimer. ‘She 
keeps me shorter of money than ever; and I 
have determined to leave her, and seck my for- 
tune where I can.” 

“| hope you have brought some stock in trafle 
with you,” answered the other; “for fortane 
can’t be bought and sold without fortune, as I 
have found out long ago.” 

‘No, indeed,” answered the young gentle- 
man, who was restrained by certain doubts and 
misgivings a8 to his old acquaintance’s habita, 
from acknowledging that he had money about 
him. ‘TI have got nothing but a few shillings 
and my horse; but that I intend to sell as soon 
as I can find a market.” 

“ Ah—well—you are not up to things yet, I 
see,’”’ replied Williams. ‘1 would not have 
come out of such a house as that if I had been 
you without bringing away enough to live for 
a year or two, at least. But what are you hid- 
ing for’—are you afraid she will send after 
yout Why you must be of age by this time.” 

“Oh, no, it is not that,” said Latimer, who, 
on reflection, saw that the tale of his adventure 
with the bailiffs would but tend to confirm the 
Tepresentation he had made of the state of his 
purse. ‘‘She would not even give me enough 
to keep me out of prison, and just as I was at 
the park gates, a fellow came up and tapped me 
on the shoulder. But I jumped on my horse 
and rode over him.” 

“Well done! well done!” cried Williams, 
slapping him on the shoulder; ** on my life, you 
will turn out a capital fellow. Just at the park 
gates, ch! I suppose you had been oer bid 
good-by to the pretty little girl there. hy the 
devil did you not bring her with you’? A man 
is always the better for having a woman with 
him; but I suppose it was want of money, Mas- 
ter Alfred. If that’s the case, speak out. You 
were kind to me once, and one good turn de- 
serves anuther. So, as I’ve got a little prige- 
moncy here, if a ten-pound note will help you, 
it’s quite at your service, sir. You can pay me 
when you can, you know, and no hurry; and 
we can send a message to pretty Lucy to join 
you where you like.” 

The face of Allred Latimer had turned vari- 
ous colors while his coinpanion spoke; for he 
had imagined that his pursuit of Lucy Edmonds 
had been concealed from al) eyes till that morn- 
ing, ani at first he was by no means pleased to 
find that it was known and commented upon by 
others ; but as thought hurried him rapidly on, 
the idea suggested itself to his mind that per- 
chance he might make the services of such 
men as the one who now spoke to him, of use 
in attaining the objects that floated vaguely 
before his imagination. He formed no distinct 
scheme, it is true, but dim and obscure fancies 
of carrying off the poor girl from her bome came 
across his brain. He knew ashe loved him, and 
believed that she would casily forgive eome 
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little foree, which 


a spare her the struggle 
between duty and affe 


ction. He left the plan, 
then, to be arranged at an after period, and re- 

ied, “No, no, Willmms—you are a good fel- 

w ;” and he grasped his hand; ‘but! will not 
take your little money from you, however much 
I may want it. I will sell my horse, which 1s 
worth fifty pounds anywhere, and I think I can 
get some more from a friend. But it was not 
want of money stopped Lucy and I.' It was 
that—as the devil would have it—up came her 
father just as we were talking about it; and he 
fourd out all, and took heraway. He has made 
her promise, I dare say, by this time, not to 

” 

«« Such promises are soon broken,” answered 
* Jack Williams, with a laugh. : 

« Ay, so they are,” said Alfred Latimer ; 
“bat I have a scheme in my head, if I can get 
some good fellows who don’t stand upon trifles 
to help me. When I have got together a little 
money. so as to be sufe that she and I will 
have enough to go where we like, I will tell 
you more of it.” 

«You may count upon me, sir,” replied the 
other, ‘I will lend a hand, whatever itis. But 
no harm must come to the girl.’’ 

« Bat how did you know anything abont the 
affair!” asked Alfred Latimer, willing to change 
the subject for a time, till he had matured his 
plans; ‘I thought I had kept it very close.” 

“ Ay, ay,” rejoined Williams, smiling, ‘but I 
have been hercabouts for a fortnight ; and there 
have been more eyes in Mallington Park than 
Edmonds thinks of. But what is your plan, 
sir? I am no bad hand at scheming, and you 
are a young one. Two heade are better than 
one, too, they say." 

“Why, I have not yet quite made up my 
miod,” replied Alfred Latimer; ‘‘and it re- 
quires to be thought of well. ‘Lucy is willing 
enough to come, and would have been far away 
with me by this time if her father bad not come 
up; but now he will talk to her, and preach to 
her, and forbid her to see me any more, though 
T offered him to marry her at once.” 

“The devil you did!” exclaimed Williams 
in gen surprise. ‘ Why the mam must be a 
fool!” 


“ Ay—but he threw in my teeth that I was 
fonder of bold, wild fellows, who have some 
courage and some spirit,” answered the young 
gentleman, ‘than of a set of puling coxcombs, 
such as one mects in society, and a great deal 
more of such cant. Now, I daro say, Lucy 
will be watched and looked after, and persuaded 
not to come out to see me.” 

‘Oh! we will soon manago that, sir,” said 
Jack Williams, “ if he won't let her come, why 
I would go and take her, if1 were you. If you 
mean to marry her, the fool of a father should 
ie torere to what is good for her and him 

“Hark!” said Latimer, in a low voice. 
“There are steps coming near." 

“fT dare say,” answered the other, ‘it is Bill 
Maltby ; I expect him soon, and if it be any 
one else, I will break his head. But you get 
further back into the shade—you can take your 
horse into tho turning.” 

“I koow, I know,” answered Alfred Latimer ; 
and retreating as quietly as he could towards 
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tho back of the cavern, he stopped where he 
judged from what he had observed of Jack Wil- 
ianea approach, that neither he nor his horse 
could be seen, and thence watched the mouth 
of the den, at which hie companion stood with 
his broad, bull-like chest. 

“There, for the first time, a question aug- 
gested itself to the young man’s mint, some- 
what difficult to solvo, but not very pleasant to 
leave indoubt. What was Jack Williams’s mo- 
tive for lying concealed in Wenlock Wood? 
He had been in former days anything but fa- 
mous either for good conduct or timidity in the 
commission of evil. One of the must notori- 
ous poachers in the country, though the son of 
a respectable farmer in the neighborhood, he 
had filled the whole country round with his ex- 
ploits, and had only escaped punishment by 
mingled boldness and skill. Once, indeed, 80 
the tale went, he had been detected in the act 
and taken, after desperate resistance; but he 
was at that time a mere lad, and his father’s 
entreaties to the owner of the game, who hap- 
pened to be his own landlord, had saved the son 
from the consequences of his offence, though 
only on the condition that he should be sent to 
sea. Tosea he accordingly went, and returned 
after a short time, with his moral health, at 
least, not at all improved by his marine excur- 
sion. All these thi and many more not very 
creditable to his friend, Alfred Latimer remem- 
bered; but he had no time to carry his specu- 
Jation as to the cause of his present conceal- 
ment very far before the steps he had heard 
sounded close to the cave, and another figure 
darkened the mouth. 


———<ge—_ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As Alfred Latimer stood in the shadow of the 
cave, he could see without being seen; and he 
very soon perceived that the visitor was no 
other than his dissolute companion Bill Maltby. 
An unusual degree of eagerness appeared in 
Maltby’s manner as he first met Williams, but 
their voices soon dropped almost to a whisper, 
though their words were as rapid as ever. 
Knowing both parties well, however, Latimer 
did not think it necessary to use much cere- 
mony in joining them, and coming forward 
again, with the feet of his horse announcing 
his approach, he advanced to the spot where 
they wero standing, catching a few words which 
Williams uttered in a louder tone. 

“ No, no,” the man said, “he is not up to that 
yet. He will be one day, when he learns a little 
better.” 

By this time the young gentleman was close 
to them; and turning round, as if he had previ- 
ously forgotten his proximity, and had been 
talking of some one else, Williams proceeded, 
“Ah, Mr. Latimer! You see I have got a com- 
panion, Bill. But 1 think he is frightened about 
nothing ;” and he proceeded to relate to the 
other the story of Alfred Latimer’s adventu 
with the hailiffs. ; 

“ Pooh !” said Malthy, “I saw the two fellows 
drinking at the Bagpipes, and waiting for the 
coach to return to London. You can go back 
quite well nov, if you like, Latimer, for the old 
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Blae always passes at eleven, and it is well nigh 
one now.” 

“He is not going back at all just yet,” an- 
swered Williams, speaking for his young com- 
panion; “but you can go on in Safety if you 
like, sir, for you hear what Bill says.” 

“IT am sure they followed me part of the 
way,” said Latimer, “and I saw some people 
Tiding on the common.” 

Bill Maltby laughed. ‘So did I,” be said ; 
“T saw Squire Middleton and his two sons and 
the keeper on their ponies. But I saw the two 
fellows who came down last night drinking a 
glass of brandy-and-water in the coffee-room of 
the Bagpipes, and one of them told me they 
Were waiting for the coach. So you can gonow 
quite well, Mr. Latimer; there's no risk in the 
world.” 

It needed no great penetration on the part of 
Alfred Latimer to sce that his two companions 
wished to get rid of him; a very unpleasant 
perception it is, which is almost sure to prick 
upon some tender point; but vanity docs not 
always resent, the injury in the same manner. 
Sometimes she takes herself off in silent indig- 
Nation, sometimes she stays out of pure per- 
vVerseness, and uses that as the most obvious 
way of avenging herself. In the case of Alfred 
Latimer she had very nearly persuaded him to 
remain where he was, and curiosity added her 
voice, for the young gentleman longed to see 
what scheme his two companions had to exe- 
cute, very well understanding that they were 
about something which they thought, to use 
Jack Williams’s Pi pression, “he was not up 
to.'" Now, Alfred Latimer had a strong incli- 
nation to prove to them that he was ‘up to 
anything,” and his vanity was equally mortified 
at being found one too many, and at bein, 
judged unequal to any undertaking. He paus 
not to consider whether it was the wickedness 
and the folly, or the daring and the skill, to 
which they considered him incompetent. 

Nevertheless several motives induced him to 
beat his retreat. They were two to one, and 
not persons to be lightly quarrelled with. He 
proposed also to employ them afterwards, and 
it was not worth while to have any disagree- 
ment with them then. The town, too, towards 
which his steps were bent was at a considera- 
ble distance, and he wished to reach London as 
early as possible on the following day. Deciding 
upon his course, then, but resolving to show the 
two men with whom he spoke at some future 
period that he was not one to he daunted by 
trifles, but perhaps might lead while they were 
obliged to follow, he led his horse out of the 
cave, and walked on with the bridle over his 
arm, between the old trees and the high clifty 
bank. The man Williams accompanied hitn, 
giving Bill Maitby a sign to stay behind, and 
when they had got a sufficient distance to be 
out of earshot, he said in a civil and kindly tone, 
* Well, Mr. Latimer, when you have settled 
your business, and like to go on with that little 
affair of pretty Lucy Edmonds, you have nothing 
40 do but to come and let me know. I did not 
speak of it before Bill Maltby there, for there's 
no use in telling him anything about it till the 
time comes, even if we do then; bat you sec, 
as it’s very likely that I sha’nt be just where I 
am pow when you come back, you must ask Bill 


where I am, for he'll know. I'll help you as far 
as I can, you may be sure.” 

Thus saying, he held out his hand, and with- 
out any consideration of all with which that 
hand might be stained—and probably the opel 
upon it were not few—Alfred Latimer took it, 
and with that grasp received the contagion of a 
foul mental disease mortal to the better life of 
the heart. He then rode on upbn his way, and 
Jack Williams returned to his companion in the 
cave, whose first question was, “* What have 
you done the young cove out of, Jack !” 

“I've done him out of nothing,” anewered the 
other, in a grave tone, for he was one of those 
men who, though carried as it were by-an irre- 
sistible impulse along an evil course to one bad 
act after another, yet feel throughout the whole 
the gloom and sadness of crime upon them, who 
have not that levity of spirit which gives a tem- 
porary sunsbine to some of the wicked, but 
who, with a cold and stern determination, fol- 
low the way they have laid out for themselves 
with the shadow of their fate always upon 
them. ‘I have done bim out of nothing, Bill,” 
he said, “first, because I did not want; and 
next because he has devilish little to be done 
out of."’ 

“Why didn't you want t” asked Bil Maltby; 
‘he had money enough last night, and it’s no 
bad joke to clean out such a gull as that.” 

“He's not so much a gull as you think,” an- 
swered Williams. ‘ He wants a little experi- 
ence or 80, but that will come; and there’s a 
good deal of determined devil in him, J can tell 
yoo, ag you'll find out one day. Then as to 
money, be said he had got very little, and you 
can't tell how he may have spent it, since you 
saw him last night. But if he had had the 
Mint in bis breeches pocket, I wouldn't have 
put my band in—first, because he’s always been 
civil and kind to me; and next because he’s one 
of us in some sort already, and will be more so 
before long.” 

“Ay, ay, 80 you think,” said Bill Maltby; 
“but you'll find yourself twisted there. His 
mother will give him money enough when she 
fiads he's resolute with her, and then he'll see 
us all at the devil ; so you had better make hay 
while the sun shines, Jack. I will, for one, and 
get out of him all that I can.” 

Williams looked at him with a grim smile. 
‘You are mistaken, Bill,” he said ; ‘‘ there are 
some roads on which if you take but two or 
three steps, you never can go back again, do 
what you will, and ours is one. This Jad has 
already got his feet upon it, and he has got 
something now in hand that will carry him on 
further than he thinks; so there's no going 
back for him. But Jet us talk about this other 
job. When did you say the fellow would pass 
by '” 


“Why, I told him to meet me over at Stur- 
ton at three,” answered his companion, ‘and 
that I would get him a good sale for his stuff; 
so he'll pass here about two, or a little after. 
Now you see, Jack, we must settle what's to 
be done, for I suppose you won't like to finish 
bim exactly ?” 

“No,” said Williams, thoughtfully ; “no, not 
unless he shows fight. Then, when one’s blood 
is up, no one can tell what may happen. But 
what of that? I don't eee what dWerence Laek 


makes. The law says it’s all the same whether 
you relieve a fellow of the superfluous and let 
him go, or cut his pipe and stop bis whistling. 
One’s hanged for it all the same if one’s found 
out.” 

“ Ay, but I'll tell you what difference it makes 
in this matter,” said Bill Maltby. ‘* You see if 
you intended to do the thing out and out, I'd 
better stuy with you and lend a hand; but if 
you only mean to cut the canister, J had better 
go on to Sturton, and speak to the fellows there 
about taking some of his stuff. Then I can 
meet him, and be quite civil to him and sorry 
for’what bas happened.” ‘ 

“ Ay, ay, Bill, take care of yourself,” replied 
Jack Williams. ‘There, don't look cross at 
me ; I think you are quite right. There is no 
use of putting two heads into a noose when one 
will do. What has he got about him? can you 
tell?” 

“A cool hundred, I should think,” replied 
Billy Maltby. ‘I saw him flash a five-pound 
note of the Huntingdon bank ; so I just gave him 
a hint as a friend that he had better get them 
changed, for that there was a talk of that money 
shop going. I thought flimsies wouldn't suit 
our purpose so well as the heavy, and, besides, 
I wanted to know how much he had got, and 
fancied such a hint might make him speak. It 
didn’t though ; but afterwards he said he had 
sold for a hundred at Huntingdon and Kimbol- 
ton three or four days ago, and then he had 
heard nothing against the bank. He thanked 
me, however, for my advice, and said he would 

‘ get‘all he had changed before he went further.” 

“He scems to be no fool, then,” said Wil- 
liams, in a thoughtful tone. 

** Yea, he is, and no, he is not,’ answered 
Billy Maltby. ‘He seems quite a ninny in 
some things, and shrewd enough in others.” 

“A sort of man to remember the cut of one’s 
jib well, ch?” asked Jack Williams, “and to 
awear to it stoutly afterwards, I dare say.” 

Maltby nodded his head, and his companion 
mused for several minutes without making any 
further observation. His next words, however, 
showed upon what his thoughts had turned, for 
at length he said, abruptly, “no! I won't do 
for him; it's not come to that yet, Bill; but Ill 
take care he shan't see me. You go on to 
Sturton, and have all ready there, and leave the 
rest tome. You are quite sure of the way he 
will come?” 

Quite, unless the devil puts his foot in it,” 
answered Bill Maltby; “for T told him of the 
red posty and of the three roads, and that if he 
went either to tho right or to the left he would 
lose himself to a certainty. So he said he 
would take carc—that he was fond of a coun- 
try walk above all things, but did not want to 
be one of the babes in the wood.” 

The scoundrel laughed gaily at his own con- 
ceit; and Jack Williams smiled as far as he 
was capable of smiling. Surme further conver- 
sation then took place, and at length the young- 
er man took his departuro for the little town, 
humming a slang song as he went as careless- 
ly as if the dark weight of sin and crime rested 
not on his heart—no thought of punishment here 
or hereafter troubled the enjoyment of the hour. 

His companion displayed a different aspect ; 
fur, going a little further into the cave, he seat- 
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ed himself, with his long sinewy arms crossed 
upon his broad chest, and with his eyes bent 
upon the ground, and his brow gathered into a 
frown, remained in dark and seemingly gloomy 
thought for the next half hour. What was it 
that troubled him? Was it remorse, or appre- 
hension! Did conscience speak? Was her 
voice at length heard, or did he look forward 
to the dark result, even in this world, of the 
deeds in which he was engaged! Did he cal- 
culate nicely the chances of the losing game he 
was playing’ Did he think how seldom any 
evil act remains unpunished—how rarely one 
foul deed does not lead to deeds still fouler— 
how impossible it is for any man to say “ This 
shall be the last!” No. If remorse was felt, 
it was but as a shadow—impalpable, assuming 
no definite form—vague, vast, and gloomy, but 
undefined. He knew not well why, he cared 
not to inquire, but the sun seemed to have gone 
out for him, and all was gray. Ho remembered 
how, when he was a little boy, and had sported 
in the neighboring fields and woods, all nature 
had had charms for him, and every object a 
delight. The singing of the birds bad been 
sweet music, the breath of the fresh air the 
finest of perfumes, a new flower or a piece of 
painted glass a treasure, and everything to a 
healthy frame and an uncorrupted mind had 
been full of beauty and enjoyment. But the 
light had passed away, the bird-song jarred 
upon his ear, the air seemed sultry as it came 
neat him, the flowers were trampled unheeded 
under foot. In the fierce burat of animal pas- 
sion, in the keen excitement of strife, of revelry, 
or of play, were to be found the feverish pleas- 
ures Which formed all that was left tohim. He 
knew not bow it was or why, but he felt that it 
was 80, and he felt it with regret ; for memory 
told him, and told him true, that in the past he 
had left behind jewels that the present had no- 
thing to equal, and which the future could never 
restore—the jewels of the heart. 

He pondered not much upon such things it is 
truc, he did not wish to think of them, but still 
that cloud hung above him, shadowing all his 
thoughts. Heturned his mind to the adventure 
before him ; he laid ont his plan ; he determin- 
ed on his conduct—not with any consecutive 
train of ideas, for his mind wandercd to a thou- 
sand other considerations—but, pursuing a de- 
vious and uncertain course, still returned to the 
object in view, and then darted off to something 
new again. Yet over the whole was the cloud 
and the shadow, and all was gloomy and stern. 

At length, rising quietly, he said, ‘ It is time 
tobe jogging, the fellow can’t belong first—I 
may as well have a pistol in case of need. I 
will take all the things with me, and go round 
by the back of the park, so as to come into Ma 
lington the other way ;"" and going into tho re- 
cesyes of the cave he put a brace of pistols into 
his pocket, a powder flask, a small bar of iron 
like a marline spike, and wrapped up a pair of 
thick boots in a bundle with some clothes, and 
then taking a heavy stick formed ofa sapling oak, 
with the rounded root at the end, he thrust it 
through the tic of the handkerchief, which con- 
tained his goods and chattels, laid it on his 
shoulder, and walked out of the cave. 

With a slow step, and looking round him on - 
every side—for those even habituated to tha 
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commission of crime can never free themselves 
altogether from the consciousness of being 
watched—watched by the Almighty eye, if not 
by that of man—he advanced, forcing his way 
through the trees, till he reached the side of a 
smal] path, which ran from Mallington to Stur- 
ton. ‘There was a horse-road on the other side 
of the wood, and a cart-road by the bank of the 
river, but this was one of those short cuts worn 
by the habitual feet which had passed from time 
immemorial—every day some one, but rarely 
more than one or two, so that the grass had 
time to grow and flourish ; and very often, es- 
pecially in the spring time, the brambles would 
shoot across and strive to interrupt the way, as 
if to reclaim it to wild nature. There the man 
looked round bim again on evcry side, and ex- 
amined every corner of the brushwood and 
every tree. It was evident that he was seek- 
ing for a hiding place, but it was with difficulty 
he found one which suited his purpose. At 
length, however, he pitched upon a spot where, 
underneath a tall tree, had grown up some high 
bushes, flanking the path. Behind them was a 
nook, which concealed him from any one com- 
ing from Mallington, while to the right it was 
free from all obstacles which might have impe- 
ded the use of his arm, except a smaH branch 
shooting out from one of the hawthorns, which 
he cut away with his knife. He then threw 
the bough into the wood behind him, and took 
up his position, sitting on the ground with his 
bead leaning easily against the trunk of the 
tall tree. To have seen him, any one might 
have supposed that there was a heart at ease— 
a mind unconscious of any burden, so quiet and 
unconcerned was the attitude into which his 
limbs bad fallen. But was it so, indeed? Oh, 
no! Even when conscience is altogether si- 
lent, cvil carries its own punishment about 
with it. The doubt—the apprehension—the 
agitation of thought that precedes the act—the 
burning excitement when it is committed—the 
pallid satiety of the intervals—the parched 
aridity of the heart till a new crime supplies a 
fresh draught of the same fiery stream which 
but regenerates the thirst it is intended to as- 
suage—all, all are the slow commencement of 
that hell to which the wicked go down more 
slowly though more surely than they think. He 
lay and listened for the coming footfalls, and 
moodily—more moodily than before--he pon- 
dered over the past and the present. Yet he 
thought not to forbear. Why should he forbear? 
he asked himself. His lot was drawn, his fate 
sealed, his road chosen. There was no return- 
ing ; and in the course he was upon, it was but 
weakness or cowardice to draw back from any 
action he had determined upon. Such was his 
gloomy philusophy, and he was not one to vacil- 
late. Nevertheless, when a thrush sitting on 
the tree above his head began to pour forth its 
afternoon song, there was something in the 
sound that seemed to touch him. It was like 
the voice of an ange! calling tu him in pity to for- 
bear; and whatever were his thoughts, he mur- 
moured “I will not bit him hard.” 

The bird continued to sing for a moment or 
two, and as ifto divert his mind from its ap- 
peal, he looked around, while the fresh air 
breathed upon his cheek, and the light and 
shade of the green leaves danced before his 
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eyes. “This is a pleasant place,’’ he thought ; 
‘one could lie here all day.” The very idea 
was a pleasant and refreshing thing, like a 
fountain to the wanderer in the desert ; but he 
would not rest upon it either ; and he carelessly 
plucked a flower that grew near, looking into 
the blue petals, and gazing, though without 
thought of ita wonders, upon the marvellous 
economy within. ‘ How beautiful these wild 
flowers are,” he said to himself again. “ My 
poor sister Mary, that used tv love them so, 
was like one of them—poor thing !—Pooh ! I am 
a@ fuol,” and he cast the flower away. 

Heaven only knows had he gone on and lis- 
tened to the voice which strove to make itself 
heard, what might have been the result. But 
the hour of mercy had passed -by ; he bad turn- 
ed three times from the appeal that might bave 
saved him; and almost as the flower fell from 
his hand, the bird ceased its song, and tuok 
wing from the branch abeve. There was a 
foot-step coming near; and rising up he looked 
through the branches upon the path. Thore 
was a gaily dressed man—he whom we have 
described as coming upon Morton and Louisa 
Charlton as they sat by the stream—walking 
slowly forward with a sauntering and self-con- 
ceited air, looking now and then at the wood 
scenery around, and now and then turning his 
eyes to a memorandum book, which he held in 
one hand, while with a pencil in the other, he 
wrote something on the page. On he came 
step by step; twice he paused and wrote; and 
then he advanced again, all unconscious of 
the danger pear. 

Williams grasped the thick stick he had 
brought with him, the bundle had been cast 
down long before. He set his teeth, compress- 
ed his lips, and hardly breathed. His heart 
beat, though he would have stilled its beatings ; 
his temples throbbed, though in moments of 
greater danger his bosom had been calm, his 
brain cool. It was not fear, it was not doubt 
that was upon him—it was the troubled expec- 
tation of crime. 

Two or three more steps, and the wayfarer 
was close to him; he passed the tall tree and 
the low bushes, and then a thundering blow 
upon the head dashed down his bat upon his 
brow, and laid him on the ground. The blud. 
geon was raised again to strike him as he lay, 
but he was silent and motionless—so still that 
his very tranquillity seemed to plead for mercy. 

“ T hit him harder than I intended,” said his 
assailant, running round the bushes, and gazing 
upon him without venturing to move his victim. 
Then, bending down his head, he listened. 
** He breathes ! he is but stunned,” and quickly 
putting his hands into the traveler’s pockets, he 
drow out a heavy purse crammed well nigh full 
of gold; there was a pocket-book also, with 
soine bank notes in it, but that he threw down 
again, and, satisfied with his first prize, gazed 
round him for a moment. All was still; and 
he heard the chirping of the daar Ok Then 
darting back behind the bushes, he shatched up 
his bundle; but before he went, returned to 
take another look at what he had done. He 
bent down his head again; but now ho could 
hear no breath; and with a quick step ho hur- 
ried away up the path for abouta couple of hua 
dred yards, then turned into Moe wood again, 


and pursuing a circuitous course came out upon 
the common at the back of Mallington Park, 
some two miles from the scene of his crime, 
and quite on the other side. At this time, indeed, 
it appeared as if he were rather going to, than 
coming from the spot where the deed had been 
committed; but there was close by a small 
country road leading down, under the park wall, 
to Mallington, and scarcely had his feet entered 
upon it when he beheld two laboring men walk- 
ing on before him. 
is first impulse was to quit it again, but a 
second thought made him quicken his pace and 
come up with them. He knew neither, but one 
ve him good day as he went, and entering 
to conversation he proceeded in their com- 
ny till they reached the bank of the river. 
here the course of his two companions led 
them to the right, while his went to the left, fur 
he bad already told them that he was going to 
Mallington, and leaving them ho walked stoutly 
on till they were out of sight; then seating 
himeelf by the bank, he took off his shoes and 
stockings and washed his feet in the river, 
looked round to ensure that he was not ob- 
served, and taking the thick boots out of his 
bundle put a stone in each of the light sailor's 
pumps, and cast them into the water; then 
once more shouldering his stick he walked on 
till he reached the little town. 
fice 
——_=@ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


We must now return for awhile, dear reader, 
to notice what took place in the wood where 
Williams had left his victim, as we have seen. 
The man lay, apparently quite still, where he 
had fallen, with his head partly turned on one 
aide and his bat beaten down till it reached his 
e worows. The back of the hat, indeed, was 
quite knocked in, for there the blow had fallen, 
and it was given with tremendous force. His 
eyes were closed, too, when his assailant 
walked away, and his hand remained extended, 
With the littic memorandum-book fallen from it 
on the grass. But as sovn as the retreating 
footsteps became somewhat faint, the eyelids 
were slightly raised, then fully lifted, and he 
[oats down the path which the robber had taken. 

iliams was still in sight, but was lost the 
moment after behind the trees; and the traveler 
lifted his head a little and listened. Then rais- 
ing himself slowly on bis arm, he sat up, and 
put his band to his brow, pushing off his hat. 
A stream of blood from the back of his head, 
where one of the knotted points of the stick bad 
eat the skin, followed and trickled down his 
neck, while his eyes rolled somewhat dizzily, 
and he leaned his cheek upon his hand, as if to 
give time for his shaken brain to grow steady 
again. He uttered not a word, however, for 
several minutes, but once or twice put his left 
hand up ta the spot whero he had received the 
blow, and seemed to feel if there were any 
serious injury done to the skull. He then rose, 
first getting on bis knees ; but he soon sat down 
again, with a faint look; and, after a little, 
crawling to the spot where his pocket-book lay, 
he took it up, and looked over the contents. 
None of the notes had been taken, and he 
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murmured, “Thank God, it is no*worse! He 
has got all the guineas, though—the villain !— 
but I must get hack home some how, and have 
my head looked to. It’s a bad knock, but I 
think the skull is safe. J wish I could have got 
a good look at him. It was not that young 
fellow, Maltby, as he called himself—that’s clear 
enough, though | fancied so at first. I won- 
der if I can walk now ;” and, rising once more, 
he kept his feet better, and looked about him. 

Gradually as he recovered from the first ef- 
fects of the blow, and his ideas became more 
clear and collected, he began to feel a stronger 
desire to punish his assailant, and to think of 
the means of duing so. Though a fop of the 
Jower school, and as vain as a nightingale— 
the reader will perhaps demand apology for 
this insult to its favorite bird; but let any one 
in countries where nightingales are plenty, sit, 
or stand if he likes it better, and watch one 
singing on a bough, and he will acknowledge 
the justice of the accusation — though as vain 
as a nightingale, then, Mr. Tobias Gibbs was 
by no means a coward; and if Wiliams had 
met him face to face, although the latter was 
by far the stronger man of the two, a severe 
contest would certainly have taken place ere 
Mr. Gibbs parted with the money of his ®m- 
ployers; for that respectable gentleman was 
the country traveler for a large and wealthy 
wholesale perfumery house in London. Nev- 
ertheless as he knew not by whom he had been 
attacked, nor how many confederates might be 
near, he hesitated a little as to his proceedings, 
and was standing deliberating upon the next 
step, when an approaching footfall, and the 
sound of a light air of the day whistled clear 
and merrily as if proceeding from the lips of 
some easy-hearted peasant, made him turn 
round and louk the other way. A moment after 
a man, whom he had seen the evening before at 
Mallington selling some fruit to Mrs. Pluckrose 
at the inn, appeared through the trees, walking 
quietly homeward. He had an honest face— 
that incomparable gift of nature—but not being 
of the most observant character in the world, 
and being engaged with the thoughts of carrots, 
turnips, greengages, et cetera, which to him 
were as important as the budget at the Treasu- 
ry, he was passing by Mr. Gibbs with no other 
remark than “ Good afternoon, sir,” not taking 
the slightest notice of that gentleman’s broken 
head, crushed hat, or fallen memorandum-book. 

“Stay a moment, my good fellow,” said the 
traveler, considering his countenance and feel- 
ing himself re-assured by his aspect — “I wish 
you would help me a little, or, at least, let me 
walk fiome to Mallington with you, fur I have 
been knocked down.” 

“ Lauk a mercy, sir, so you have!” cried the 
man, looking at his bead, “‘and you are all a- 
bleeding. Why, who the deuce did you find to 
quarrel with in Wenlock Wood 1” 

“Nobody !” replied Mr. Tobias Gibbe, “ nor 
did any one quarrel with me.” 

“They must ha’ been poachers, then,” said 
the peasant, interrupting him. 

Now, Mr. Gibbs did not see the premises from 
which this corollary could be deduced; but as 
he knew it to be false, he did not attempt to re- 
fute it logically, and contented himself with 
replying, ‘‘ Worse, my good friend —a great 
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deal worse—for be bas firet broken my head, 
and then taken my purse.” 

* Whew !" whistled the countryman, looking 
around; “how many of them were there?” 

«Only one that I saw,” answered the travel- 
er, and he went un to relate how he had been 
‘walking along, when he received a blow upon 
the head from behind ; how he had fallen, sick 
and half-stunned, but kad clearly felt his pockets 
rifled, and had revived enough to know that the 
man went into the bushes again, came back and 
looked at him, and then walked away.” 

“ What sort of a fellow was he?” asked his 
new friend. “I know most all the people about 
these parts.” 

“T can hardly tell,” answered Mr. Gibbs, “for 
I only got sight of him just as he was going 
through the trees yonder, and then only saw 
his head and shoulders. He seemed a tall, stout 
‘man, though; but he was gone in a minute.” 

“ Well, the best thing for you, master,” said 
the peasant, ‘is to take hold of my arm, and 
toddle back to Mallington, to have your head 
‘looked to. It’s a bad knock as ever I see.” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” answered Mr. Tobias 
Gibbs. “A few dressings of Grimsditch’s fam- 
ous vulnerary salve will set that to rights in 
two days, and then by rubbing in the genuine 
Balm of Trinidad for three or four nights, the 
hair will be restored by magic. But the matter 
now is to find out some traces of the man that 
did it. Wemay have dropped something—for- 

tten something—for such fellows are always 
Jn a twitter, they say—and at all events we sball 
find his footmarks somewhere.” 

“That's true upon my say so,” answered 
the countryngan, “and if you go afore Dr. Wes- 
tern, he’ll ask you all manner of questions.—Ay, 
the fellow must have lodged in there till you 
came up,” he continued, pointing to the bushes 
where Williams had concealed himself. “ Don’t 
you see, he’s cut a stick out of that thorn? 
That's what broke your head, depend on't.” 

But on entering the sort of den afforded by 
the trees they found the branch which had been 
detached by the robber to give room for his arm 
to strike. The ground on which he had been 
reclining still bore the impress of his person ; 
but no other trace was to be found there; for 
the weather had been hot and dry, and the 

was short, showing no mark of the foot 
that trod‘it. On coming out again, however, 
close to where the traveler had fallen, was a 
footmark in the sandy part of the path, showing 
the print of a light and neatly-formed shoe, 
without a heel, while Mr. Gibbs’s boot had left 
another impression easily to be distinguished 
from the first. They looked around in vain for 
other marks, till following the path a little 
farther they found in the sand at the side a 
fresh print turned towards the spot from whence 
the blow had been aimed. 

“ Ay, he came this way across from those 
trecs and the bank,” said the countryman. “I 
should net wonder if he had been harbouring all 
night in Gammer Mudge’s hole.” ; 

“ What's that ?” asked Mr. Gibbs, in surprise. 

“« Why a great hole of a place in the bank,” 
said his companion; “a sort of cave like, where 
they say one Gammer Mudge, a witch of those 
times, lived till she was ninety-nine year old ; 
and then the devil came to fetch her.” 


“It was high time!” replied the traveler. 
‘But there is another mark.” 

“Ay, and here’s a horse's feet, too,’ said the 
countryman. “There hae been more of them 
than one. Stay a bit, I'll cut two good stout 
sticks ;” and, fixing upon some sapling oaks, 
he furnished himself and his companion with 
the only weapons that could be provided. 

They then traced the steps both of a mau and 
horse back through the trees to the mouth of the 
cave, which they approached with extreme cau- 
tion. The aspect of the place did not at all 
prepossess Mr. Gibbs with eny favorable idea 
of its tenants; and it was some time before 
either he or his companion liked to venture in; 
for there was a prujection on one side, which 
might well have sheltered behind it one or two 
men, and beyond yawned the dark chasm, the 
depth of which neither of them knew. Atlength, 
however, they mustered resolution sufficient to 
advance a few steps into the cave; but their 
search proved no further availing than by dis- 
covering the charred wood and ashes of an ex- 
tinguished fire, by the side of which were lying 
the bones of a fow! of some kind and a broken 
porter bottle. 

“Ay,” said the peasant when he saw these 
vestiges of a feast; ‘they are some of those 
damned gipsies—that’s clear enough.” 

Mr. Gibbs coincided in this view, for the poor 
gipsies are sure, in all country neighborhoods, to 
come in for their share of suspicion ; and aname 
has hanged many a poor dog that was as inno. 
cent as ever lived. ‘I dare say the fellow was 
a gipsy,” said Mr. Gibbs, “ for he had black hair, 
that I saw.” 

“Ay, and I have been thinking,” said bie 
companion, who did not want shrewdnegs, “ that 
be must have known you or some one was a. 
coming, for he had been lying there in the basb- 
es for 8 good while--that's clear enough—and 
then, what could he cut away that branch for, 
unless it were to have a fair whack at your 
head? If he had made a stick of it, that would 
have been another affair—but you see, master, 
he did nothing but cut it off out of the way, and 
throw it down.” 

“ That’s truc! that’s very true!” exclaimed 
the traveler, “| did not think of that.” 

“ Did any one know as you Were going along 
here?” asked the countryman. ? 

“ Yes, one young gentleman who called him- 
self Maltby," replied Mr. Gibbs. 

“ Ay! as bad a lad as any in the place," an. 
swered the countryman; ‘I'll tell you about 
him as we go along—but, after all, it could not 
be he who did it himself, for I saw him an hour 
or more ago walking about in Sturton, and seem- 
ing as if he were looking for some one.” 

“'T promised to meet him there at three,” said 
the traveler. ‘No, it could not be he—that is 
clear. But I shan't go on now, however.” 

‘No, I_ wouldn't advise you,” replied the 
other. .‘‘ What do you think of going on into 
the cave?” 

“No, I thank you,” answered Gibbs quickly, 
“we've found out all we can, I think, and had 
better get back to Mallingtun. So this Maltby 
is a bad fellow 1” 

“He is a bad 'aon,” answered the country- 
man; and ned turned their stepe along the 
path homeward. 
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Treee was a snug little tea and card party 
at Mallington, one of those parties which used 
constantly to take place amongst small commu: 
nities like that of the place we speak of between 
twenty and thirty years ago, where the limited 
aphere of the socicty produced that fusion of 

- Tanks and classes which many people wish to 
“see further extended. If the surgeon and the 
lawyer had refused to meet the shopkeeper and 
the farmer, they would have lived almost alone ; 
they ‘could not have enjoyed their rubber. If 
the shopkeeper and the farmer had excluded the 
lawyer’s clerk or the surgeon’s assistant, they 
could have made up but onc card table. The 
necessities of the case sometimes carried the 
condescension further, and when the Earl of 
Mallington was down at the hall, the fashiora- 
ble appearance of bis gentleman, and the superior 
knowledge of great life displayed by that person- 
» as well as certain little considerations of 
influence with his lord, caused bim occasion- 
ally to receive a note of invitation, which he 
sometimes treated with contempt, sometimes 
condescended to accept, as the mage moved. 
Then, again, the great expense of Mallington 
House, and the power of Mrs. Windsor within 
its walls, rendered her favor worth courting ; 
and Mr. Brown ventured to solicit the honor of 
her company to one of his soireee. The Misses 
Martin and several others turned up their noses 
at the housekeeper, and wondered that Mr. Brown 
could do such a thing; but it was soon found 
that Mr. Brown’s shop gained by the proceeding, 
and Mr. Green and Miss White and Mrs. Yellowly, 
ae with Messiours and Mesdames East, 
eat, North, and South, followed his example. 

It might be a curious question whether this 
fasion of classes produced any remarkable im- 

vement, indeed, ip the Mallington society. 
They all met, and they all played at cards, and 
they all drank tea and eat cakes and bread and 
batter, it is true; but they all tore one another 
to pieces with their tongues, if not with their 
teeth; and, as in most other societies, the 
grand, though secret, object of mecting seemed 
to be for every per to say some ill-natured thing 
toeach other of a third, whose back was turned. 
Persiflage—the gross vulgarity of the great and 
smart—was, indeed, wanting; for they had no 
idea of what is called mincing matters. They 
did not covertly laugh at their neighbors, and in 
& civil tone either bring out any little fault, or 
gay cutting things with the sweetest look im- 
aginable: no, but they abused each other to 
their heart’s content ; sometimes—nay, gencr- 
ally, in secret ; but occasionally, when the blood 
‘was up, and the tricks and honors wero against 
them, with all the open Jicence of the card table ; 
for many an odd trick turns up there, reader, 
besides that which is formed of four pieccs of 
painted pasteboard. 

It is truc that their abuse was not always 
confined to each other, but was occasionally 
scattered about with a liberal hand upon their 
superiors in station or wealth. Thus, when the 
name of Mrs. Charlton was mentioned, though 
abe was always called a dear sweet creature, 
quite a lady, and a great number of many other 
pleasant names in the presence and within the 
cogaizance of Mrs. Windsor, one whispered to 
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another that she was going on at a fine rate, 
that she would soon get through all she had, 
and more, too; that she was dreadfully in debt, 
and that she would not easily get another old 
gentleman to marry her and pay her bills for 
her. During the life of the Earl of Mallington 
he had come in for his share, but it was in a 
different way, for his position and his habits re- 
moved him so far from the good people of the 
town (on whose existence and sentiments he 
never bestowed a thought) that they regarded 
him with akind ofawe. Pcople will finger very 
awful things, however, and the great idol of 
Juggernaut itself would not escape scratching 
if its worshippers could get at it. The people 
of Mallington, ther€fore, though they did not 
venture to talk about any debts on his lordship's 
part, for he had none, did not scruple to affirm 
sometimes that hc was mad, sometimes that he 
had committed some terrible crime which had 
driven him melancholy. 

The person of all the neighborhood, however, 
who was most curiously treated by the small 
tongues of the place, was Dr. Western. Durin 
the first two years of his incumbency he h 
been railed at in the bitterest manner : he was 
a purse-proud, haughty priest, a pharisce, a wolf 
in sheep's clothing, everything that is bad; and 
the dissenting minister of Mallington—for even 
poor little Mallington had its share of dissent 
—aided not a little to cry down the rector ; but 
a strange change had gradually crept over the 
opinions of the people of the place, and nubody 
now said a word against Dr. Western, for, in 
spite of human nature, and the assistance given 
to it by the devil in resisting all good influences, 
real excellence and the true practige of Christian 
virtues will have their cffect. €. Western 
knew his flock well, was quite aware of their 
faults and their failings, laughed at their follies 
when they were small, reproved and grieved for 
them when they were great, but was never 
harsh in his condemnation, or bitter in his satire. 
He was always ready to aid, to direct, to re- 
claim, te give hope and consolation, to receive 
repentance, and to encourage a return to right ; 
he was always performing himself that which 
he preached to others, and his private fortune 
as well as his position as a magistrate gave him 
the opportunity of doing much gvod, as well as 
correcting much evil. 

It may be asked why such qualities and such 
circumstances did not produce an earlier effect, 
but that is very easily explained. Dr. Western’s 
predecessor liad been a pluralist, to use an 
sominably corrupt term, and he had never re- 
sided at Mallington. ‘The curate whom he ap- 
pointed, with a very small salary, was a man 
of inferior birth ami manners, of no higher ed- 
ucation than was sufficient to crcep unperceiv- 
ed into a black gown, no resources within him- 
self, and that sort of gregarious propensity Which 
leads many a man to scck socicty very unbefit- 
ting from the mere want of any other. He was 
one at all the card parties of Mallington, hand 
and glove with every one in the place, took his 
tea snugly with the Miss Martins, and was even 
known to smoke a pipe and squeeze a lemon at 
the Bagpipes. Such things did really take place, 
dear reader, loss than five-and-twenty years ago. 
Dr. Western, however, had different habits. and 
as every new thing is judged by its antecedents, 
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his conduct at firat gave anything but satisfac- 
tion to the people of Mallington. Nevertheless, 
in course of time, they began to understand, to 
appreciate, to respect, to reverence, and the 
worst amongst them in the end did not venture 
to say that a man whose whole course for fif- 
teen or sixteen years had been consistent in 
every good and wise thought was aught but 
what he seemed. 

To return from this long digression, how- 
ever, there was a enug little tea and card party 
at Mallington, and the conversation of the 
worthies assembled had received a zest and 
a fillip from various events which had taken 
place that morning. What a happy and fortu- 
nate thing it is for certain classes of society 
that there are vices and wickedness, accidents, 
misfortunes, and sorrows, in this good world 
that we inhabit! What would Mr. Tomkins, 
and Miss Jenkins, and Mrs. Watkins, and a 
great number of other people do if it were not 
for that column in the newspapers which used 
in former days to be headed “ Accidents and 
Offences?’ They would be obliged to remain 
absolately silent for one half of their lives; 
their very thoughts, too, would be still; the 
would have nothing to talk about or thin 
about; they would lose the two greatest en- 
joyments of human life—commigeration and 
horror; they could never shudder at the 
thought of the man who had had his throat cut 
on the common, and then go comfortably to 
bed, after seeing that the door was bolted; 
they could never blush at Mrs. B—— having 
run away with Mr. A——, and stroke their 
chin in the consciousness of not having eloped 
with anybody. So it is, however, that about 
a third of the world—!I am very moderate in 
my calculations—pasture their Vanity and their 
selfishness in the wide field of other men's 
turpitude or misfortune. What a day, then, 
had it been for Mallington which presented 
_ them with the three startling and exciting oc- 
currences of Miss Charlton having fallen into 
the river, and been drawn out by Mr. Morton ; 
of Alfred Latimer having been tapped on the 
shoulder by a bailiff, having knocked him down, 
and galloped away ; and, more than all, of an 
assault and highway robbery having been com- 
mitted in Wenlock Wood, with the deposition 
of the injored man, and the examination of wit- 
nesses before Dr. Western. If they had im- 
ported a pipe of port, and drank it all that 
night—nay, if a puncheon of neat Cogniac had 
given spirit to the conversation of the card 
party, they could not have been more excited 
or more gratified. Miss Mathilda Martin was 
quite in a twitter of delight, and Miss Martin, 
senior displayed that grave and sententious air 
which was no less a sign of her internal satis- 
faction. 

“Were you present, Mr. Wheeler?” asked 
Miss Mathilda, to a thin vinegar-nosed man, op- 
posite to her, who officiated as clerk of the par- 
ish. ‘La, how I should like to have been there.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it was a very interesting 
acene,” said Mr. Wh@ler, in a solemn nasal 
tone, for be had been clerk so long that his 
whole conversation was impregnated with 
“Amen.” “A very intcresting scene indeed ! 
Why, we hav'nt had a murder or a highway 
robbery in this neighborhood for more than 


thirty years. The last was when the pedlar 
was murdered.” 

“Oh, that was a long time ago; nobody cares 
about that now,” said Miss Martin; “but do 
tell us all about this business, Wheelcr. Was 
the man muel) hurt 1” 

“T can tell you more about that than he can, 
Miss Martin,” said Mr. Nethersole, the surgeon, 
turning round from the other table, “ for I dreas- 
ed the gentleman’s head. It was a bad con- 
tused wound on tho back part of the cranium, 
with an aperture in length about half an inch, 
through which the skull waa discernible. There 
was no fracture, however, nor any depression 
of the bone, and though some concussion of the 
cerebellum—"’ : 

“Why bless my heart, Mr. Nethersole,” said 
Mrs. Gibbins,who was his partner at cards. ‘‘ Why 
I declare you have trumped my ace—I wish 
you would mind what you are about. I declare 
you never play up to one, whatever one leads.”” 

‘My dear madam, I am very sorry,” said the 
surgeon. ‘I thought—” 

‘* But who was examined, Mr. Wheeler,” said 
Miss Mathilda, while Mr. Nethersole proceeded 
to make his apology in due form. 

“Oh, a good many people, ma'am,” replied 
the clerk. ‘First, the deponent deposed that 
having made an appointment with young Malt- 
by, to meet him at Sturton—” 

“ Ay, then it was young Maltby that did it,” 
said Miss Martin; ‘that's clear enough. Don't 
we all know young Maltby 1" 

‘*No, he couldn't have done it,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, ‘for it was proved by Garbet that 
Maltby was in Sturton at the time waiting for 
this very Mr. Gibbs. The man who was most 
suspected was Jack Williams. I dare say you 
recollect Jack Williams, Miss Martin!" 

“To be sure I do,” replied the lady ; “the 
nasty vermin owed me four-and-ninepence for 
neck-handkerchiefs when he went away, but I 
would have given double the money to seo him 
out of the place, so as he never came back 
again—that I would.” 

“Well, he has come hack again, sure enough, 
now,” answered Mr. Wheeler, “for I saw him 
with my own eyes brought up before Dr. Wes- 
tern upon suspicion because he had just como 
into the town, and changed a five-pound note.” 

“Well, but they let him off, I heard say !” 
exclaimed an old lady, with a voice even shril- 
ler than Miss Martin’s. ‘Ido think that was 
very foolish of the doctor, anyhow. He might 
have commanded him for further examination, 
as they say is the newspapers, and that would 
have kept hina out of harm's way.” 

“The doctor knows what he's about, Mrs. 
Green—the doctor knows what he’s about,” 
said Mr. Wheeler, with additional solemnity, 
for the clerk, always looked upon himself as 
part and parcel of the parson; and in calling 
the rector foolish he felt that his own wisdom 
was assailed by Mrs. Green. ‘' Don’t you su 

se, madam,” he continued, “that you can 

r. Western what he ought todo. Why what 
did hedo? Ile set Jack Williams up. and made 
Mr. Gibbs look at hin. Now Mr. Gibbs is @ 
very respectable man—a very respectable man, 
indeed, Mrs. Green, who would not swear toany- 
thing that isn’t true. So after he had looked at 
Jack before and behind, and on one Bade and an 


.t’other, he said he'd rather not swear, though 
the back of the head was somewhat like. But 
the doctor didn’t give it up for all that, for he 
made Garbet describe all the particulars of the 
footmarks they had found about it in the wood 
close by where it was done, and he swore that 
it was the print of a neat-made shoe, without a 
heel, and no nails init. Then, Jack Williams 
had on a pair of thick boots, with nails all 
round, and two men who had walked with him 

art of the road came forward, and swore that 

6 had overtaken them coming quite a different 
way. So what could the doctor dot One of 
them was Wilson the tanner's man.” 

“I'd have committed him for misprision,” 
said Miss Martin. ‘Didn’t be get out of the 
jail at Sturton? There’s always a way of 
catching these fellows if one has a mind, but 
tne doctor’s getting old, and is too kind to them 
by half.” ; 

This observation would have drawn an angry 
reply upon her head, but Mrs. Green at that 
moment judiciously remarked, “‘ Three by cards 
and two by honors, Mr. Wheeler," and this being 
a matter of much greater importance, the clerk 
asked to see the last trick. 

The conversation was then directed to another 
branch of “the adventures of a day” by Miss 
Mathilda Martin ubserving, ‘ Well, it is fanny 
that Miss Louisa should have fallen into the 
water the very same day.” 

Now, though it is very probable that not a 
single person in the room, if they had been 
questioned, could have pointed out the funny 
connection which Miss Martin, junior, perceived 
between the accident which had occurred to 
Mies Chariton in the morning, and the robbery 
in Wenlock Wood, yet they all followed the cry 
like a pack of young hounds, and every one had 
their observation upon the wonderful fact of 
Mr. Morton having been the person to help the 
young lady ont of the water. 

“Ay, I see what will come of it, clear 
enough,” said Miss Mathilda with a titter. 

“Te’s a great shame if it does,” rejoined her 
elder sister. ‘Here's a fellow who comes 
down without any one knowing him, and puts 
up at such an inn as the Bagpipes, and spends 
DO money in the place. I'm sure he's never 
changed half a crown with us. It would not 
surprise me at all if he were of the same gang 
with you know who. They always have some 
smart-looking person amongst them. I’m sure 
what Mrs. Charlton’s about I can’t think.” 

“She's minding her own affairs, Miss Mar- 
tin,” said Mrs. Windsor, over her shoulder, 
with a tender and significant smile. 

“* Well I hope she is,” answered Miss Martino, 
tossing her head, ‘‘ but every one doesn't think 
abe’s minding them very well; and I hope, if 
80 be as such is the case, nobody will be burt 
by it but herself, ma’ain ” 

** You won’t, Miss Martin,” said Mis. Wind- 
sor sharply ; and, exasperated by this little al- 
tercation, they fell upon the cards, and played 
away most bitterly. 

However, when the game was over, the rub. 
ber donc, and the great majority of the party 
were sipping a little negus, Mr. Brown, the 

propuster of the new shop which Mrs. Charlton 
ad aided to establish in the village, drew Mrs. 

Windsor aside, and held 8 Whispering conference 
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with her for two or three minutes. No one heard 
the whole of what was said; but Mathilda Mar- 
tin, who sidled up as near to them as she could, 
and leaned sentimentally over the back of her 
chair, caught a few words from the adverse 


dealer to the following effect— Well, I should 
take it as a great favor, Mra. Windsor, if it were 
only a part—it’s upwards of five hundred pounds 
now.” 

“ Well, I'll do my best ; but it’s of no use,” 
replied Mrs. Windsor— “but it’s of no use, I 
can tell you, until quarterday ;” and theh per- 
ceiving the near approximation to Miss Mathil- 
da’s ear, she walked away. 


| ge ———— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ur two pair of stairs, in a small house upon 
the Kentish side of the river Thames, to which 
dwelling you entered by a door between an old 
iron-shop and a rag-warehouse, there was a 
front room with bars over the windows. The 
passage by Whieh the foot of tho stairs was 
reached was long and narrow ; and besides the 
outer door, was an inncr sort of wicket, which 
was kept alwayslocked. A step or two fartherin 
than the wicket was the door ofa small roum on 
the left-hand side, usually containing a turn-up 
bedstead—an old man, shaved once a fortnight 
—a young woman, washed not much oftener— 
and three small children, who generally went 
without ablution. All the accessories were 
sallow and sickly; the passage was of no color 
but that of dirt, and the fragments of a piece of 
oilcloth which had once carpeted it only served 
to make the visjtor stumble and well nigh break 
his neck. The staircase was very narrow, like 
the passage, and there was a coating of some 
thick black matter upon the rail of the banisters 
which had probably been left there by the pres- 
sure of many miserable hands. 

The room I have mentioned was of a tolerable 
size, and it, too, had the rags of a carpet over 
the floor. There were also five chairs, each in 
a crippled statc, more or less, with shattered 
backs and arms, but sound enough in the legs ; 
and a large old square sofa, covered with 
chintz, unwashed since the flood, and only 
wanting one castor, afforded sufficient sitting 
room for three or four persons. 

The chamber, however, at the time I speak 
of, was only tenanted by two; the one occupy- 
ing the sofa, just before the table, the other 
placed on a chair by its side, with his arm lean- 
ing upon the mahogany, and his head upon his 
hand, with his whole figure cast back in a sort 
of reckless daring attitude, as if he felt himself 
perfectly at ease where he was. The expression 
of the otlicr’s features was very different from 
the careless look of his companion ; it was anx- 
ious, thoughtful, annoyed, and yet displaying an 
effort to cast off, or seem to cast off, the load 
of care. He leaned back on the sofa, with hia 
head somewhat bent forward, his brow slightly 
contracted, and his eyestooking out on the face 
of his companion from under the drooping lids 
with a steady and eager but thoughtful glance. 
The whole of the upper part of the face wag 
firm and determined ; but about the lips there 
was a weaker expression, not exactly timid, 
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but hesitating and uncertain ;’ and yet, if one 
considered his countenance with the eye of a 
Lavater, the strongly marked jawbone and 
preminent chio spoke daring courage. Once 
too, at something the other said, thé lips became 
compressed and rigid, the feebler expression 
passed away, and all that remained was the look 
- of a quick and moveable character easily exci- 
ted, and perhaps easily led. 

The other was a very different personage. He 
was, short—very short—but remarkably broad- 
sect and powerful ; his chest was deep and wide, 
his arms long, and his flanks thin; his brow 
was high and wide, but the back of the head, 
though somewhat concealed by a quantity of 
thin light hair that floated in graceful waves all 
over it, Was as round as a ball, somewhat pro- 
tubcrant above and behind the cars, and large 
where the base was joined by the thick neck. 
His features were square cut but fine, the eye 
soft and somewhat sleepy, beneath the over- 
hanging eyebrow, the upper lip short and beau- 
tifully chiseled, but the lower too full and the 
chin too prominent. The figure though mus- 
cular was spare, and the complexion was pale, 
as if with that sort of sickness whicl proceeds 
from intemperance of some kind, blenching the 
cheek and hollowing the eye without diminish- 
ing the corporeal powers, at least in its earlicst 
stages. The hue of hcalth was upon the cheek 
of the other, and there was also a great differ- 
ence in the expression of their twofaces His 
who sat upon the sofa seemed to speak a quick, 
resticss, jmpatient, and haughty disposition, 
somewliat tamed for the time by misfortune or 
disappointment. It was easily read in all his 
aspects—excenpt, perhaps, when a darker shade 
came over it; a look of almost demoniacal 
fierceness, which gave one the impression of 
blacker things being within than at first we 
were willing to imagine. 

The expression of the other's countenance 
was of reckless, heedless carelessness. There 
seemed no struggle between good and evil; po 
hesitation, regret, or care. It was full of per- 
fect self-abandonment, and yet there was every 
now and then a look of keen cunning, and sar- 
eastic scorn poured out of the pale blue eyes, 
like a ray of light finding its way into a dark 
room from some unknown source. 

Betweertthe two stood a bow! of strong bran- 
@y-punch, to which each helped himself from 
time to time, without filling the glass full, or 
drinking it off hastily ; but sipping the contents 
quietly and leisurely, while they conversed. It 
was evident that they had not met to drink, but 
drank merely because they had met. Never- 
theless, they had thus imperceptibly nearly fin- 
ished the bowl, and bad-somewhat heated their 
own blood, and made their tongues flow fast. 

The one tenant of the sponging-house—he 
‘who sat upon the sofa—the reader need hardly 
be told was Alfred Latimer; and the other who 
gat near him, was a prisoner whom he had 
found there when the clear-sighted officials of 
the sheriff pounced upon him and bore him off, 
and to whose conversation he had been indebt- 
ed for several cheerful hours, which might 
otherwise have been passed drearily enough. 
But he was indebted to him for nothing else ; 
for, sad to say, the conversation of the debtor’s 
Prison, call it by what name you will—Fleet, 


King’s Bench, Whitecross street, or sponging- 
house—is full of naught but contamination and 
evil. Did ever man enter there who did not 
come forth the worse for its fatal knowledge? 
First comes degradation, the loss of liberty, and 
by one’s own fault—a stain that never can be 
wiped away from the mind; and then comes 
the dark, sad companionship with every grade 
below ourselves in moral debasement ; the ini- 
tiation in all the arts of evading, shifting, plun- 
dering. Dark and sad—dark and sad is that 
companionship, indeed; and during ten days 
that Alfred Latimer had spent within those 
walls, one after another, as they had come and 
gone, the passing companions of the prison had 
each taught him some lesson of fraud—had 
each habituated his thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of some new vice. But the man who was 
now beside him had been his constant monitor 
—had first made him acquainted with the ways 
of the place, and had afterwards informed him of 
a thousand horrible antecedents, which are con- 
stantly befalling the men who end in the prison 
at last. He himsclf was an epitome of all the 
faults, follies, and vices—nay, I would say 
crimes—which can be committed in society 
without actual punishment; and he had arrived 
at that state where ovil ‘‘ becomes man's good,” 
and he boasts of the wickedness he has done. 
The younger brother of a man of station and 
wealth, he had set out in life in an honorable 
profession, with powerful friends, and sufficient 
fortune, but the latter had been soon spent, and 
the former soon alienated. One vice fullowed 
another, and with a combination of headstron 
violence and shrewd cunning, he had avenge 
himsclf upon the relations and connections who 
had abandoned him, both by using their names 
to procure the means of his own gratification, 
and by rendering their relationship with him e 
disgrace to themselves, Through many along 
afternoon he had amused his young companion 
with tales of what he had done in former years ; 
of the duels he had fought, and the honest men 
hé had slain to shield himself from the conse- 
quences of other deeds; ay, and of the tricks 
and devices he had usedo make the shot take 
effect, and to anticipate the fire of his adver- 
sary. It was all true, too true, and yet he 
boasted of it! Then he spoke of those whom 
he had swindled, and of all the cunning arts he 
had used to cheat and rob without being de- 
tected, or calling on his head the arm of the 
law ; and many a wild adventure and narrow 
escape was told between, which, seasoned with 
wit and eloquence, for he possessed both, and 
gilt with jest and sophistry, for he spared neith- 
er, were full of intercst to bis hearer. 4 
The effect upon the mind of Alfred Latimer 
was what might be expected. It was not to 
incline him to follow exactly the same course ; 
for the difference between the two characters 
marked out a separate path for each; but it 
was tu sweep away every vestige of principle ; 
to make him regard wrong as right; to enable 
him to shake offthe trammels which mere habit 
80 often imposes on men who would bo other- 
wise all that is bad. He went into that foul 
place, reckless, vehement, full of fiery passions 
and dangerous weaknesses, but with some hes- 
itations and some donbte. In ten days ne 
doubts and hesitations were gone, Wirues wes 


his scorn, honor was a name, and pleasure of 
one kind or another was the only good. 

He had been telling his companion his cir- 
cumstances and situation; and, oh! how mer- 
tily the other laughed to hear that he had suf- 
fered himself to be refuscd moncy by a wealthy 
mother. 

“Why, what would you have done!” de- 
manded Alfred Latimer, somewhat ashamed of 
his ignorance in the eyes of his companion. 

“Done!” exclaimed Captain ‘Tankerville. 
“There were twenty things to be done. Just 
write a cheque in her name for the money she 
Ought to have given you; or, ifyou dit! not like 
that, supply yourself from the jewel box, or the 

late chest. We should always make our re- 

% 1.18 do what they ought to do—it is a duty 
we owe them. Or, if you did not like to do 
that, why pot come up to town, and order three 
or four thousand pounds’ worth of things in her 
name, from some of her complaisant tradesmen 
—have them sent home to your lodging, and 
tranafer them toa fence or a pawnbroker! | 
could tell you a dozen ways of making fathers 
and mothers and brothers and uncles perform 
the duties of relationship against their will ;” 
and again he laughed merrily. ; 

While it was still ringing upon his lip, how- 
ever, the door opened, and the master of the 
house put in his head, saying, ‘Mr. Latimer, 
here ie a gentleman wishes to see you,” and 
ooking towards the door the vag, beer beheld 
Mr. Morton comiog forward from the top of the 
atairs. 
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Morton looked round him with an expression 
of countenance not altogether easy to describe. 
There was pain in it and surprise ; but as bie 
eyes rather wandered over the broken chairs 
and tables, the tattered carpet, the dirty blinds, 
and all the other bits of desolation contained in 
the chamber he was entering, than turned with 
any fecling of commiseration towards its ten- 
ants, it was easy to perceive that his feelings 
‘were more general than particular; and in truth 
he was at that moment asking himself ‘ Does 
tho law of England really and truly consign 
miserable wretches who have contracted debts, 
which—often by the result of accident or mis- 
tortune—they cannot pay, to such an abode as 
this, to be preyed upon by a set of harpies who 
wring from them all that they have left! ‘The 
old lien senna ever there was such a one 
—of throwing a man into a pit full of serpents, 
was better than this.” 

Whatever were his reflections, however, 
Alfred Latimer started up to receive him with 
a very different air and manner from those 
which he usually bore. Both vice and virtue 
have their confidence: each man, if he be not 
of a very weak and nervous temperament, ac. 
quirea a particutar sort of courage, in whatever 
path he chooses to pursue, by the time he has 
rouched a certain point ; and the young prisoner 
had by this time become sufficiently familiar- 
ized With his situation to feel not in the least 
asbamed of it. The most dexterous of pickpock- 
ets ss self; but he f)llows a very different course 
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from other gentlemen of his profession, and un. 
der bis guidance we take our faults and follies 
out of our own pockets, without at all peeising 
the theft, and put them into other people's ; an 
by this pleasant assistance Alfred Latirner had 
already laid upon hie mother’s shoulders the 
whole blame of his having found his way into a 
sponging-house—nay, more, of all the conse. 
quences that were to flow thence to himself and 
others. He know not, he had no notion what he 
might hereafter do in the way of wickedness ; 
but it was already predetermined in his own. 
mind that, whatever it was, would be Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s fault, from having exposed him to the con. 
tamination of such a place and such society. 

“« Why the devil did she not pay the money 1” 
he asked himself; “and then she would have 
saved me all this.” 

Thus, instead of feeling anything like shame 
at seeing Mr. Morton in such a place and under 
such circumstances, he never felt more at ease 
in his life, and advancing towards him, he ex. 
claimed, in a familiar tone, ‘“‘ Ah, Morton! this 
is very kind of you, to come and sec me ; for I 
suppose you are not grabbed yourself; and 80 
that must be your motive.” 

“That alone,” replied the young gentleman, 
not refusing his proffered band, but yet not 
taking it very warmly ; “I wish to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with you, however, when 
you are at leisure.” . 

“Oh! by-and-by will do,” said Mr. Latimer ; 
‘‘come, sit down and take some punch.” 

“No, I thank you,” answered Morton; “I 
never drink punch. But, by your good leave, I 
should be glad to speak with you soon, as my 
time is very short.” 

“Well, you can speak now,” replied Alfred 
Latimer. “This is only my friend, Captain 
Tankerville. Captain Tankerville, my friend, 
Mr. Morton.” 

Captain Tankerville rose and bowed with a 
cold air, for itis wonderful how soon men much 
accustomed to the world contrive to separate 
the classes of mankind one from the other, the 
whieat from the chaff, and appropriate to them- 
selves that which may serve their purposes, 
and none other. In an instant Captain Tank 
erville preceived that Morton was a man neither 
to be gulled nor to be led, neither to be his dups 
nor his companion. Their repellingepules were 
instantly exerted against each other, and each 
felt that there could never be any attraction be. 
tween them. It was not worth while either to 
be civil orto be rude, however, and after having 
received a slight inclination of the head, some- 
what bec Fo and stern indeed, in return for 
his bow, Alfred's tellow-captive sat down again, 
resolved not to quit the field without necessity. 

Morton cut the matter very short, however, 
saying ‘‘ What] have to communicate, Latimer, 
must be in private ; for it refers not only to your 
own affairs, which you might not cure about 
entering upon before this gentleman; but to 
those of others, who might not judge such a 
course expedient. Can we not go into another 
ruom! I dare say the man of the house can show 
us one.” S 

“Oh dear, no!” said Captain Tankerville, 
rising at this strong hint; “if I am in the way 
I will beat my retreat. This is Mr. Latimer's 
sitting-room, sir; and I will not intrude upon 
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you. Good evening for the present, Latimer ;” 
end he walked towards the door. The young 
gentleman accompanied him so far, saying 
something about his conference not being long ; 
and then returned to his friend from Mallington, 
who by this time had seated himeelf. . 

‘« Well, what news from Mallington, Morton?” 

asked he, ladling himself out a little of the 
punch that remained. “I suppose my good 
mother has heard of this affair—though I did 
not tell her. After what took place I'd have 
died upon prison allowance rather than have 
written one word to her.” 
_ ‘There you are very wrong,” replied Morton, 
in a grave tone. ‘ Whatever may be Mrs. 
Charlton's faults, want of affection for you is 
not amongst them ; and it is at her request that 
I came to town last night, one of the creditors, 
avho has lodged a detainer against you, having 
‘Written to her on the subject, and shocked her 
deeply by telling her where you are.” 

“But has she sent the money!” demanded 
+her excellent son. ‘ What the devil is the use 
of sending you unless she has sent the money.” 

** That she could not do,” replied Morton, feel- 
ing his cheek begin to get a little warm at the 
perfect heartlessness which the youth display- 
ed; but checking the somewhat sharp words 
that were springing to his lips. ‘“‘ Mrs. Charlton, 
an her tenderness for you, and in the distress 
of mind which your situation occasioned, was 
induced to lay before me the state of her affairs 
in a manner which has proved to me, and would 
prove to you, the utter impossibility of her pay- 
‘Ing your debts. She has not the money; she 
has only her jointure, and—nay, do not inter- 
Trupt me till I have done—and that I am sorry 
to say has been encumbered very considerably 
in consequence of her having kept up since Mr. 
Charlton's death the same establishment which 
existed during his life. Your debts, it seems, 
amount to nearly a thousand pounds, and it 
‘would require the sacrifice of several years’ in- 
come for her to pay those and her @wn also.” 

Alfred Latimer leaned his head upon his hand, 

and moved his fingers through his hair, evident- 
ly not liking at all the idea of being left, by his 
“mother’s incapacity to supply the funds he re- 
quired, a prisoner for years, if not for life. AU 
his dreams of pleasures and adventures when 
he should have regained his liberty were put to 
flight; and after having remained for some 
moments in silence, he said “ Well, then I sup- 
pose I must go into the Bench and get the 
Tules.” 
* Morton purposely made no reply; and the 
Hext instant his young companion looked up 
laughing, as if a new thought had struck him, 
exclaiming “I'll tell you what, Morton. Ihave 
a better plan than that. You get your marriage 
over with Louisa as soon as possible, and then 
Jend me the money out of her fortune.” 

“My marriage with Miss Cheriton!” said 
Morton, gravely, and in a tone of surprise, for 
he had entertained no idea that Alfred Latimer 
had 80 completely settled the matter for him in 
‘his own mind. “ My dear sir, you are speaking 
of a matter as determined, which is very far 
from being 20. Doubtless Mise Charlton is 
worthy of the effection of persons much higher 
in station and fortane thao myself; but—” 

“Pooh—pooh, nonsense, Morton,’ replied 
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Alfred Latimer. ‘' Do you suppose I have not 
got my eyes? You are in love with Louisa, 
and Louisa with you, and my mother has made 
up her mind that you shall marry her; but,” 
he added, after thinking for a moment, “I should 
not wonder if she made you pay for it. You 
know Louisa when'she is of age can marry any 
one she likes, with my mother’s consent: but if 
that consent be not given, and she does marry, 
the whole property goes to my respectable pa- 
rent, and I don’t know her if she does not make 
whoever does gain her consent come down 
pretty roundly.” 

This was a ray of light to Edmond Morton, 
which served to illuminate at once every dark 
point in Mrs. Charlton’s conduct towards him. 
The jastice of her own son's suspicions struck 
him at once; but after a moment’s thought he 
felt inclined to reject the very ides as ly 
injurious to that lady. Nevertheless he had 
observed much that confirmed it, and had indeed 
suspected some design in the encouragement 
he had received, which he had not been able to 
understand. Art seldom veils itself so com- 
pletely as to pass altogether undetected, unless 
the passions or foibles of those on whom it is 
practised lend it very vigorous aid. Such had 
not been the case with Morton, for though no 
man is without some tuuch of vanity, his was 
not of that degree or kind which could make 
him believe that Mrs. Charlton had been so 
completely fascinated with his good mien or 
high qualities as to make him her own frequent 
guest, and her step-daughter’s constant com. 
panion, without further inquiry, or some secret 
motive; but to set up her husband's child for 
sale to the best bidder, was something almost 
too gross and shameless to be believed. His 
countenance changed as he listened, and, with- 
out replying, he fell into a deep fit of thought. 

‘« Come, come, Morton,"’ said his companion, 
after indulging him in his reverie for a few min- 
utes; ‘ whatever you may have expected with 
Loaisa, it would be well worth your while to 
give my mother a good sum—ay, even as much 
as half ber fortone—and the old lady cannot 
well ask more, I should think. You would then 
get four thousand a year at least, and a very 
beautiful girl into the bargain—ay, and the best 
girl in all the world, too.” 

Morton listened to him to the end, and then 
replied quietly, but decidedly, “I think, Lati- 
mer, you mistake your mother’s views, and I 
am quite sure that you mistake me altogether. 
You will find that, whatever may be my feel- 
ings, I am not one to make a matter of mer- 
chandise of Miss Charlton's hand; and you 
may depend upon one thing—that, if she ever 
is my wife at all, it willbe with her whole for- 
tune, or with none. But tu’return to other mat- 
ters. There is an easier, amore honorable way 
of relieving you from the difficulties that press 
upon you, and of delivering you speedily from 
this place. I informed your mother that I 
thought I could arrange the matter, and during 
this morning I have ascertained the fact.” 

“Ay!” said his companion, “how is that?” 

“The money can be borrowed,” replied Mor- 
ton, “on the property which 1s settled upon 
you. My solicitor has a client who will advance 
it.” 

“ Ay, at ten pet cent., L wappoaes® ead os 


youth ; 
terest.” 

« No, not so," answered Morton, “at five per 
cent. I would not meddle with any unfair or 
usureus transaction, and J have told bim to 
have ready twelve hundred pounds, in case 

ow like to take advantage of the proposal. 

en, with all debts paid, you will have some- 

what more than two hundred pounds to go on! 
upon; and I trust that with the advantage of 
your mother’s house, and the somewhat severe 
warning you have received, you will see the 
necessity of limiting your cxpenses by your in- 
como.” 
‘© Whatever I do, you are a capital fellow, 
Mortog,” replied Alfred Latimer, ‘‘and have 
set th matter right for me a devil of a dea} 
better than Tankerville would have done, with 
all his wit. He would have had me set these 
creditors at defiance, take the rules and live 
aay pen what I have got.” 
iM Per 

it,” observed Morton, who thought that such a 
hint might not be thrown away. 

« Take care what you say of him,” exclaim- 
ed Alfred Latimer, laughing ; ‘he is a fire-cat- 
ing fellow and has shot several men upon.lighter 
words than that.” 

“ So I have heard,” answered Morton calm- 
ly; ‘but I am not very much afraid of such 
things, and gentlemen before they fight always 
take care that the persons whom they so hon- 

, oF are those who are justified in requiring it.” 
Hie tone and look were perfectly ore but 
proud—almost haughty; and Alfred Latimer 
was 8 good deal struck with an air which he 
had never before seen his companion assume. 
« Were it not so,” continued Morton, in a softer 
manner, “every blackleg and sharper would 
carry all questions at the pistol’s muzzle, and 
men would be obligod to fight, or be cheated 
every hour. But what do you say to my sug- 

jon? Does it meet your views?” 

“Ob, of course it does,” replied Latimer, 

» “apd the sooner I am out of this cursed place 

the better. I declare the room stinks of broken 
mahogany.” 

“‘Rum-punch and cigars,” added Morton, with 
a faint smile. ‘‘ However, you cannot quit it 
to-night, I fear. To-morrow we must get you 
bail for a few days; and then I will leave 

ou to settle the rest with my solicitor, for 

I have businces that calls me back to Malling- 

ton.” Ke 

“What, you have not done sketching the 
whole neighborhood!" said Alfred Latimer, 
with a gay laugh, ‘but I shall join you there, 

as soon as all is signed, sealed, and delivered ; 
for I have some sketches to take, too—of ob- 
jects as prottyeto my eyes, at least.” 

Morton was silent, for the words of Alfred 
Latimer might have more senses than one ; but 
he could hardly venture to take them in one 
honorable to the speaker ; for he had heard from 
but too good authority that at Mallington Mrs. 
Charlton's son showed a more marked dislike to 
the society of women in his own rank of life 
than even to that of men. ‘God grant,” he 
said at length, somewhat abruptly, ‘that 
some honorable attachment may bring and fix 
you there. It would be the very best thing for 
you. However, I will direct my solicitor to 


‘ and eat up the whole income with in- 
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find you bail, and will be with you about twelve 
to take you to his office. So good morning to 
you, Latimer.” 

They shook hands, and Morton departed, 
leaving Alfred Latimer standing io the middle 
of the room, in a deep fit of thought. What 
was his mind revolving so earnestly! Did he 
feel grateful for the kindness he received ? 
Was ho touched by the interest taken in his 
fate? Was be busy with good resvlutions for 
the future! Alas! no. Tis first question to 
himself was, “‘ Who the devil can this fellow 
be! He speaks as if he were the Prince of 
Wales. <A poor painter !—I wonder my moth- 
er can be such a gull. I should not wonder if 
he were the son of some rich East Indian, who 
has smothered a Begum, and brought over her 
money chests. It's a capital country that India. 
One can do very nearly what one likes there, 
and knock about the black fellows at pleasure. 
I should like to set up sultan somewhere, and 


ps he might wish to helpyou tospend| have a seraglio,” and laughing at his own 


thoughts, he went down to the room below, 
and called up Tankerville to spend the rest of 
the night. 


—>_—— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


In a street not far from the inns of court, 
though not exactly within their solemn precincts 
—a fitelo more airy and cheerful than those 
dark recesses of the law, and not quite so much 
imbued with the odor of parchment and black 
gowns, but still smelling strong of red tape and 
blue bags—are numerous houses inhabited by 
solicitors, whose doors, like those of a place to 
which in some respects they bear a considera- 
ble resemblance (inasmuch as those who once 
get into them have a difficulty in getting out 
again, and are pretty well tormented while they 
are in) stand ever open to receive the poor sin- 
ners whom fate or folly lead to enter. One of 
the best hauses in this street, and one of the 
cleanest, was number forty-three, about the 
middle of the row on the right hand; but yet 
the passage by which one entered would have 
puzzled G@dipus if the Sphynx had asked when 
it was washed ; and in the midst, just beyond 
a large door-mat, which appeared to have been 
placed there to prevent people from carrying 
any of the dirt away with them, there was— 
nay, there is, for it is impossible it can have 
heen removed—a large black stain of ink which 
must have been spilt nearly at the same time 
as the blood of David Rizzio on the floor of sad 
Holyrood, that storehouse of tragedics. At 
about ten o'clock on the morning succceding 
the day of Morton's visit to Alfred Latimer, a 
gentleman mounted on a handsome bay horse, 
very glossy in the skin and full of blood and 
power—though by no means a catlike prancer 
of the parks—stopped at the door of number 
forty-three, and instantly a groom rode up to 
take his rein. 

Dismounting slowly and thoughtfully he en- | 
tered the passage, and walked on to a room 
which had a glass door, with brass rods across 
the panes, at the end; and opening the said 
door he found himself in the presence of eight 
or nine clerks, shut up in boxes or pens. He 
was not the least abashed, however, and when 
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e 
the head common-law clerk advanced from the 
stall, with a sweet amile and a low bow, the 

otleman only inquired whether Mr. Quatterly 
oh he arrived ! , 

e clerk assured him that Mr. Quatterly had 
been there for an hour; and, without more ado, 
Mr. Morton, for he it was, walked up the stairs, 
and opened a door on the first floor to the left. 
Within was another door covered with green 
baize, impervious to wind and sound, and it 
also opened under the young gentleman's hand, 
disclosing a neat and comfortable room within, 
ornamented with a large table, covered over 
with innumerable packets of papers, all tied 
up and labelicd; a large book-case, filled with 

‘ bouks, in brown calf, all looking so like each 
other that they might have been taken for one 
family ; and an clderly gentleman, besides sun- 
dry chairs and a lamp, the flame of which, like 
that on Vesta's altar, was kept ever burning by 
certain virgins, who lived in the penetralia of 
the temple. Woe will pass over the chairs, and 
of the book-case and the table we have said 
enough ; but with regard to the elderly gentle- 
man we must have a word or two more, for lic 
was worthy remark to any onc, and we may 
have to relate some of his procccdings hcreat- 
ter. It is of his person, however, that we have 
now to speak. Mr. Quattcrly, or, as his letters 
generally bore his style and title, Timothy Quat- 
terly, Esquire, had passed his meridian by sev- 
eral years, being now fifty-eight if not fifty-nine. 
To sce him sitting onc would have said he was 
six foot high; to see him standing one soon 
perceived that he was not more than fivo foot 
seven. The upper part was large, round, and 
bulky ; the lower part minute enough to make 
en almost ludicrous c@atrast with tho rest. 
Nature, in fact, having been called in a hurry 
from South America, had brought the super- 
structure of an unfinished Patagonian with her, 
and lighting down in Lapland had clapped it on 
to the legs of a dwarf. This disproportion, as 
we shall soon have to show, affected both mind 
and body ; but first let us look at his face, read- 
er. See how round, and smooth, and almost 
soft it seems, with its rosy cheeks and its little 
nose. Gibbon himself, nothwithstanding Mad- 
ame de Deffand's terrible mistake, had never 
such a pair of cheeks as that; and then those 
merry little twinkling black eyes, with some- 
thing both of high manly sagacity in them and 
of childlike fun, how they peep out from under 
the thin eyebrows. You sec he is as bald too as 
a haddock, except just over the ears, and in the 
fat back of his neck, where the gray hair flows 
away ina pigtail. He is a stout man, too—ra- 
ther too stout, inclined to be a Jittle corpulent, 
yet active, too—as active asatrout. Then his 
clothing is somewhat peculiar; a black coat 
powdered on the collar, a neckerchief as white 
as snow—wono every morning, upon my Word ; 
a white waist-coat without a speck, though 
somewhat yellowish, from London washing ; 
but those drab knec-brecches, and those gray 
worsted stockings !—surcly that is not in keep- 
ing, Mr. Quatterly. But perhaps he may con- 
weer his legs unworthy of their trunk, and 
treat them accordingly ; or is it that from their 
littleness he regards them more tenderly, and 
wraps them io all that is warmest. That is 
probably the right solution of tho enigma ; and 


I declare the man has got a pair of silver buck- 
les in his small shoes. 

Such was, such is Timothy Quatterly, Eq., 
in outward appearance ; and in mind there are 
peculiarities also. That large head contains a 
vast quantity of law, and a good deal of mirth 
—gay, simple, almost infantine fun. There is 
shrewd good sense, too, within. Ho is not & 
man to be taken in, to be cheated, bamboozled, 
donc; and yet he 1s as goud-humored a crea. 
ture as any upon earth—ay, and benevolent too, 
notwithstanding his being a lawyer. In fact, 
he is a lusus nature ; for, what with erudition, 
law, merriment, good-nature, kindness of heart, 
keenness of mind, activity, shoulders, and legs, 
there 1s quite cnough of him to make two men, 
and very tolerable men too. 

But ho was somewhat: way ward in his whims ; 
and though he could occasionally show that he 
Was possessed of wit that would have shamed 
many a practised compounder of smart sayings, 
yet he was fond of a pun—barbarously fond of 
a pun; am let it be remarked that we use the 
word barbarously discreetly, and with due rev- 
erence ; for though no barbarians that have ever 
yet becn heard of were known to love that pecu- 
liar sort of tea-and-toast wittivism called a pun, 
being always very sedate and seriocs people, and 
much more reasonable than civilized nations, 
yet they have a spice of cruelty in them, and so 
had Mr. Quatterly; for no svoner did he dis- 
cover that any pomnpous and magniloquent man, 
who fancied his grave sayings were worthy of 
profound attention, hated a pun, especially 
uttered by another man, than he set upon 
him, and with an overpowering torrent of the 
abhorred jest overwhelmed his stories, broke 
through his arguments, swamped his conclu- 
sions, and turned all his eloquence to farce. 
There was no resisting bim, for resistance only 
increased his cruelty and his fluency. With 
other persons he was more moderate; and in 
conversation with any one who did not rouse 
the spirit of perversity within him, but smiled 
at even a stale jest, or far-fetched illustration, 
he would be tender-hearted, and content him-. 
self with shadowing forth his meaning, when he- 
did not chose to speak it plainly, with many @ 
nursery rhyme, or schoulboy joke, always 
brought in quaintly, and sometimes, in its very 
simplicity, judiciously. Thus there seemed 
two parts in his mind as well as in his body— 
one full of power, activity, and vigor, erudite, 
keen, perspicuous, and resolute; the other play- 
ful, gay, malicious, and full of fun, but, like his 
little legs, carrying all the rest lightly over va- 
rious slippery and uneven paths. 

Such was the gentleman in whose presence 
Mr. Morton now appeared, and when the latter 
entored the room Mr. Quatterly was sitting 
with the worsted stocking on his right leg 
crossed over the knee of the drab brecches on 
his left leg, his indicial digit of the dexter hand 
rubbing a spot upon the top of his bead, which, 
if not more bald, was at least more pulished 
than the rest, and, looking steadily at the sha- 
grecn case of a pair of spectacles which lay upon 
the table before him. ; 

“ Ab! good morning, sir; good morning,” be 
said, as soon as he bebeld Morton, whoin, for 
various reasons to himself best known, he treat- 
ed with great respect, at the BamMe ‘ime ane 


ta 


andl putting acbair fur him, though, as he moved | come, 


Biout with o light step, he seemed so ene 
Utat it 4an hardly possible not to think every 
trotnent that he would topple over. 

« J$e seated, my dear sir, be seated. What 
news of hia majesty's country scat in Surrey! 
You saw your lost mutton, J suppose, last night. 
Pray, did you tind him shorn to your hand, as, 
according to all rules—and those of the King's 
Bench, especially—he ought to be, though the 
feece uf those who get in there one would think 
were hardly worth plucking.” 

« There are always persons quite ready, my 
dear sir,” replied Morton, with a smile, ‘to 
gather up the gleanings that more legitimate 
husbandmen have lIet fall.” 

«A cut atthe lawyers? <A cut at the law- 
yers, sir,” cried Mr. Quatterly : “ that'sunkind ; 
that's unfair. ‘Nemo repente fuit turpisstmus.' 
It takes five years to make an attorney, hey? I 
know what you mean. But, pray, do not call 
us all husbandmen. I have nothing of the hus- 
band in me, though I think I know some one 
who has ;—ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha!” 

There was a merriment, a joviality in his 
laugh that was not to be resisted ; and Morton 
joined in somewhat more quietly, adding, as 
soon as the cachinnation of the lawyer would 
allow of his being heard—* But, my good friend, 
have you got the deed prepared as far as possi- 
ble, for I would fain have it settled at once.” 

“ Settled !" said tho solicitor, “ he is thinking 
of the settlements already. How these young 
men’s wits do get inflamed with matrimony as 
soon as tho spark is blown into a blaze—that's 
not a pun, mind you—it's a fine fight of imagi- 
nation beautifully expressed ; for though you 
may be a spark, and a gay spark too, yet you 
have not shown yourself vasily fanned into the 
necessary state of combustion.” 

« But an answer, an answer, my dear sir," 
said Morton; “have you gut these deeds, or 
this decd ready, as far as may be, for 1 much 
wish to carry the young man out of the tempta- 
tions of London is soon as may be.” 

“Pooh! leave him alone, and he'll come 
home, and most likely bring a fut tail behind 
him,” answered the lawyer, having recourse to 
one of his favorito illustrations. ‘The tempta- 
tions of Jondon! Did ever one hcar a sane 
man talk of such things. I never found any 
temptation in London. All mine have been in 
the country. By the way, I hope you have 
thought of me this year. 1 must have a pop at 
tho birds, and you, or your late guod father, have 
always provided me." 

“Oh, yes!" replied Morton, ‘you shall have 
enough. Come down to me at Mallington, and 
I will give you cnough to du.” 

“To draw the settlement, hey!" cried Mr. 
Quatterly, witha new burst of laughter; “but 
irom what I hear, you have already bagged the 
best of the game there before the season, you 
poacher. But I'll come, and if I lnave you a 
Bingic cock pheasant, iny name's not Quatterly. 
Can draw the settlements after dinner, fall 
asleep over them, send them up to Bell, get an 
Opinion that nobody on earth can read, and leave 
a whole generation of Jaw-suits for the benefit 
of my clerks and their children. Must take care 
of the poor boys in the office, you know. But 


know. 
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I sce you are impatient. Now to basi- 
ness. What docs the young fellow say? That 
is the first question. I have known young dogs 
so fund of that kennel, that nothing would gct 
them out of it, and there is no use of drawing 
deeds unless one is sure they will be signed.” 

“ But, my dear sir, I told you I was sure,” 
replied Morton, in a tone of vexation at the idea 
of the matter being no farther advanced than it 
was the night before; “ he will sign it willingly 
—he was transported at the very idea.” 

‘No, no, no—not transported yet!” cried 
Mr. Quatterly ; ‘‘ soon may be, for aught you or 
He's on the high road, it would seem ; 
and taking the high road is one step to trans- 
portation, if not to the gallows. He's in a 
sponging-house, I think you said. No fear of 
his not being well cleaned out then, and fit for 
whitewashing. Had he got any one with him? 
—a poor parson who had spent too much in gin- 
and-water, and seven children, or anything of 
that sort ; or a maiden lady of ninc-and-thirty, 
who had been ruined by lawyers and sal volatile ? 
Those aro the sort of companions that make a 
min transported to get out.” 

‘No, indeed,” answered Morton; “he bad 
with him one Captain Tankerville, a very dan- 
gerous person, I belicve. Was he not once 
brought up on suspicion of forgery !" 

“Oh, the villain!” cried Mr. Quatterly; “if 
he's in, it is, indced, high time to get the other 
out. Ifhe carried in with him a single virtue, 
or a half-crown picce, that fellow will pick his 
pocket of it. But to set your mind at ease, I 
sat up last night for half an hour, and drew up a 
lithe memoranduin, as good as a deed, which 
one of the clerks is just now writing out. It 
will be done befure t@elve, and you can pack 
hun up in a hamperas soon as it is signed, and 
send hun off to Mallington by the night coach, 
taking care to put him in head foremost, and 
write upon the top, *Keep this side up!" It is 
his only chance of having his brain turned right 
again.” 

** But, my good friend, we must contrive to 
get bail for him before | can bring him here," 
said Morton. 

“Why, bail him yourself, or bring him in the 
sheriff's custody," said Mr. Quatterly. “My 
name will make them all compliance ; but, I for- 
got—your mystery—your mystery !—and, me- 
thinks, you forgot too. If you come with him 
here, you will have your name shouted from 
clerk to clerk to split the welkin. That will 
neverdo. Let me sce ;” and turning to a book 
With two briss clasps, he read: “ Mr. ‘Twistle- 
ton at eleven—Johnny Dunmow at three—Sir 
Arthur MeMore at half-past. Well, I can go 
to him at half-past cleven, for Twisticton only 
wants to borrow fifteen thousand pounds on a 
mortgage inthe moon. That's a property easily 
conveyed, so he will not keep me long, and then 
I can go to the Jad myself. You can mert no 
there, for he might prove refractory atout leav- 
ing me to settle with tho creditors, and then, 
as in the ring, it is as well to have a backer.” 

* But he cannot get out without the creditors 
being paid. or having security,” replied Morton. 

“Oh, people get out wonderfully,” answered 
Mr. Quatterly ; “and as to security, there is 
nothing so wafe as a hackney coach and a ten 
pound note, though one sometimes breaks down, 
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aad the othérs turn out forged. However, it is 
a8 Well not to bail him at all, for then he must 
either both sign and pay, or remain where he is, 
but you will neverget your money, I can tell you; 
or, at all events, not the interest, for ris mother 
has the property for life, and till she assigns it 
to him his signature is not worth one of those 
old buckles ;” and he stretched out his foot, a 
Jittle pleased at its neat appearance. 

“« The loss will not be great,” replied Morton, 
in a well-satisfied tone, ‘\and I shall be well 
satisfied if we succeed in rescuing him.” 

“And winning the fair lady,’ added Mr. 
Quatterly. “ Well, Tommy Tucker tured a 
‘Furk for twopence ; and, after all, it's a much 
more sensible thing to turn tomfool for a pretty 
girl ; though, doubtless, the saidThomas Tucker, 
who turned Turk as aforesaid, looked to havo a 
Teversionary interest in certain Circassians of 
which his convertor was seized and possessed, 
as well as the mere consideration money of 
twopence of Jawful money of Great Britain— 
anything’ hereinbefore contained to the con 
trary notwithstanding—and so good bye till a 
quarter to twelve.” 


eed 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Aurrzep Latimer and his dear new-found 
friend, Captain Tankerville, sat at their break- 


1 


for all. Never were such dear eggs set down 
upon a table; never did York or Westphalia 
produce such extravagant ham; never did a 
fishmonger ask such a price for fish. But it 
was then, and is in a degree now, a part of the 
law of England that all its officials should have 
a privilege of skinning the unfortunate, and 
trading in the follies of the foolish. It may be 
a géod part of the law, but I do not see the 
morality thereof quite clearly. 

However, there they sat, laughing and talk. 
ing, jesting and jecring, enjoying themselves as 
if folly and crime were the merriest things in 
the world. How different was the scene from 
that which I remember once having beheld when 
I went to visit a poor friend in one of those 
dens of horror and iniquity. He was a high 
and noble minded man of talent and imagina- 
tion—unfortunate, but neither vicious nor fool- 
ish; and! never shall forget the haggard and 
despairing look of his countenance as he sat 
there solitary and silent, taken from his wife 
and children, deprived of the means of earning 
the very sum that was necessary to pay 2 hard 
creditor. What was the cause why he could 
not be as gay as Alfred Latimer and Captain 
Tankerville? Itisexplainedinamoment. He 
was brought there by no fault of his own—they 
were. He had been arrested at the suit ofa 
surgeon for long attendance on a sick child, 
which he had been unable to pay because other 


fast at about eleven o'clock, and the table vas! people could not pay him. This was his crime 


covered in a way that the drawing-room of the 
sponging-house seldom saw. What a curious 
sensation that very collocation ‘‘ drawing-room 
—of a sponging-house” gives. Perhaps noth- 
ing on earth brings forth the painful points in 
any painfal subject more than when some image 
is accidentally combined with it to which we 
« have been accustomed to attach ideas of plea- 
eure. The drawing-room of a sponging-house ! 
The drawing-room of a prison! The place 
where we have been accustomed to spend plea- 
sant hours, to which we retire from care and 
business and anxiety, to enjoy our allotted por- 
tion of relaxation with those most dear to us, 
in which we have seen ourselves surrounded 
by children and friends and happy faces—the 
name of that place connected with a prison !— 
with suffering and sorrow, and want and cap- 
tivity! What acontrast in that strange com- 
bination! However, there they sat at a meal 
which certainly did not consist of ordinary pris- 
oners’ fare ; for the money which Latimer had 
got for his horse was not yet gone; and with 
the true spirit of his class of men, he thought 
that as he was soon to be frec, and have some- 
what more than two hundred pounds in his 
ket, it mattered not how speedily the sum 

e had was spent. He had thercfore mvited 
Captain Tankerville to breakfast, and had or- 
dcred and paid for all sorts of things—broiled 
ham and fish, coffee and tea. muffins and rolls, 
sweatmeats and honey. ‘The cerberus of the 
house, at the first mention of his wants and 
wishes, had divined, from long experience, that 
the gentleman who had visited his prisoner the 
night before bad come to announce his speedy 
‘liberation, and consequently determined to 
make the most of histime. He got everything 
that was required, therefore, with great prompt- 
itude, and charged him three times the value 


—none other upon earth. Thou art a hard 
thing, O Law of England, and in thy justice art 
often marvellously unjust—in thine equity ini- 
quitous. The cunning rogue sets thee at defi- 
ance ; but honest poverty is a crime that can- 
not escape theo. 

Alfred Latimer had told his evil counsellor 
almost all that had taken place between him 
and Mr. Morton. He had not, indeed, told all, 
for Louisa’s name had never been mentioned. 
There was something so pure, 80 sweet, 80 - 
good in the very idea of the sister of his boy. 
hood that, bad as he was, and hardened as he 
was growing, he shrunk from the very mention 
of her existence in the presence of one whom 
he instinctively felt to be coarse in mind and 
gross in habit of thought. However sweetly 
the cup of wickedness may be scasoned, how- 
ever cagerly the thirsty lip of passion may 
drink it, there is always atrembling conscious- 
ness that there is poison in the draught, and 
although Alfred Latimer listened with a sort of 
fascination to his companion's tales, and yield. 
ed his whole spirit to his influence, he never- 
theless felt that he was base even while he 
prepared to imitate him in baseness. 

“So,” said Captain Tankerville, with the 
slightest possible sneer upon his lip, “this Mr. . 
Morton, it seems, wants to take you back and 
tie you to your mother's apron string again. If 
I were you, I wouldn’t go; I’d stop here in 
London as soon as [ had got the money, if it 
were only just to show them that they couldn't 
make a baby or a fool of me any more.” 

“So I should,” answered Alfred Latimer, 
laughing, “but I have other things that draw 
me to Mallington besides my mother's apron 
string. I’ve got some business to do there, 
captain; but as soon as that is done I shall came 
back again.” 


“« Well, I wish to heaven," said Captain Tank- 
erville, ‘that while you are getting this money 
you would get fifty pounds for me. I can pay 


you in three months, but in the mean time it’s | hi 


a great bore to be kept in for thirty pounds all 
that time.” ; 

“Oh, I'll lend you the fifty pounds,” replied Al- 
fred Latimer, ‘for there will be more than two 
hundred after paying all my debts, which ram 
to have to start me again.” 

“ You are a devilish good fellow, Latimer,” 
said his companion, ‘‘and I'm very much obliged 
to you ; so much obliged, mdced, that I'll just 
give you a hint which you may take or not as 
you like; but it is what 1 would do myself if I 
were you. Here you are to get twelve hundred 
pounds. It is nobody's giving to you, or] sup- 
pose you would consider yourself bound in 
honor to do with it as the giver proposed ; bat 
it is raised upon your own property, and 80 it 
is your own, thercfure you may do what you 
like with it. Now, ‘Timson, the officer, tells 
me that all the dctainers against you do not 
amount to two hundred pounds, and if I were 
you I'd just pay them off, put the other thou- 
sand in my pocket, and tako a start for the 
continent, and let the rest of the scoundrels 
who have bills against me whistle for the money. 
Beyond doubt they have cheated you out of two- 
thirds of the amount, and I'd see them all—— 
before I paid them.” 

“Oh, they have cheated me enough, I know,” 
said Alfred Latimer, ‘“‘and what you propose 
isn’t a bad plan. I could easily run down from 
Mallington to Southampton,” he continued, 
musing, “and get over to Havre.” 

“'T'o be sure you could,’’ answered Captain 
Tankervillo, ‘+1 did it once myseff three or four 
years ago. Instead of going over to Calais, 
where I thought they would be on the look-out 
for me, I went round to Southampton and got 
clear off. The fact was I had been called out 
by Grecn, of the dragoons. He was a devilish 
good shot, I knew, and sowasI. Now I, being 
the man called out, had by right the first fire ; 
but my fool of a second gave that up, as they 
are getting into the habit of doing, and agreed 
that we should fire together. Buth Green and 
I looked out sharply for the word; and I am 
sure enough that we should both have gone 
head over heels together, but somehow or an- 
other I fired just half a second first, before tha 
word was well out of Fitzherbert's mouth. | 
suppose I was a little ncrvous”—and he laugh- 
ed with a low, unpleasant, meaning laugh. 
“« However, they swore that I had fired before 
my time, and as Green wus as dead as a door 
nail it was expedient that I should take myself 
off as fast as possible. The two seconds, how- 
ever, kept their own counsel, thanks to the law, 
which makes the sceonds principals if the mat- 
ter is brought in murder, so the affair was hush- 
ed up, but the two fools would nover speak to 
me afterwards, just as if I were going to stand 
still and be ehot through tie head. Green 
would not have gone a bit the less fur that, 20 
it was just as well to take care of myself.” 

What might have been Alfred Latimer’s 
reply to this very honest and candid communi- 
cation of his companion's views of the code of 
honor cannot be told; for just as the other 
brought it to a conclusion, the cerberus came 
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up announcing Mr. Quatterly; and the young 
gentleman had just time to ask ‘Who the 
devil’s he?” and Captain Tankerville to give 
im an admonition to stick fast to his plan, 
when the large head and shoulders of the wor- 
thy solicitor appeared, with the little legs walk- 
ing busily underneath them. He looked at 
Captain Tankerville with a sardonic grin, his 
small black eyes sparkling unpleasantly, and 
the corners of his capacious mouth turning 
down. 

‘Ah, captain!" he said, ‘you here! You've 
changed your lodging, | see—you're right, you're 
night. + Tu fresh fields and pastures new.’” 

“Of course I did not come here willingly, 
sir,” replied Captain Tankerville. ‘‘ But I shall 
soon be out, that's one comfort.” 

“No, no, no,” said Mr. Quatterly, ‘it may 
be a come forth, but not a comfort, surely!’ and 
hoe laughed at his abominable pun; “but stay 
where you are, stay where youare. The Sur- 
rey side is best. Better air, even in King’s- 
Bench-walk than Iorseinonger-lape, captain.” 

“ Sir, do you intend to insult me ” asked the 
other, with his brow darkening; ‘if so, I shall 
know—” 

“No, no, not at all,” replied Mr. Quatterly, 
“not at all, captain. I'm a great coward; I 
never fight—I'tn too hig to fight ; I never fought 
but once, and that was with my fists. Didn't 
mean anything unpleasant, on my life; but you 
know the place where one last sces a man nat- 
urally recurs to one’s mind when next we meet 
him. You know my way, and how I rattle on, 
and you should only laugh at it—' The little dog 
laughed,’ you know, ‘to see such sport, thoug’ 
the dish ran away with the spoon.’ But this 
is Mr. Latimer, | suppose. Sir, my business is 
with you.” 

“ Well, then, Latimer, I will not interrupt 
your business with this person,” said Captain 
Tankerville, with a very savage air; and he 
walked out of the room, finding the presence of 
Mr. Quatterly by no mcans a relaxation. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried the good solicitor, 
walking into a chair, for it could hardly be called 
sitting down, his lega being too short to bend 
much in the operation. “Ha! ha! ha! Well, 
Mr. Latimer, adversity docs make us acquaint- 
ed with strange bed-fellows, But to business, 
sir, [ wait upon you at the desire of a client 
of mine, Edward Wilmot, Esq, aad another 
chent of mine, Mr. Morton. The one has & 
sum of money to lend, the other has requested 
that it may be lent to you. Ile has explained 
the nature of the security; and as the deed 
cannot be properly drawn up for some time, I 
have brought a little fnemorandum of agreement 
which will serve the purpose in the interi 
being unwilling to keep you in such a place, and 
amongst such a set of scamps a moment longer 
than is necessary. I thought [ should find Mr. 
Morton here.” 

He then proceeded to inform Mr. Alfred Lat- 
imer of the particulars of the arrangement, and 
Mr. Latimer, in turn, commenced inquiries di- 
rected to find out how Mr. Quatterly intended 
to pay the money. That gentleman, however, 
at once inforined him that it would be requisite 
to pay all the detaining creditors in the first 
place, and then to discharge the bills of all the 
others, a list of which had been obtained from 
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Wy. Chariton, to whom they had all at various 
times applied concerning her son’s debts. 
That done, he said, be would hand over the 
balance to Mr. Latimer, recciving his signa- 
ture of the memorandum, which hé laid before 
him for his perusal. 

Alfred Latimer, however, demurred to the 
payment of his debts by any other hands but 
bis own, saying. ‘ You do not think I should 
like to be arrested again, { suppose.” 

“Oh dear, no!” replicd Mr. Quatterly; ‘not 
at all, not at all. Can have no objection at all 
to your paying them yourself; but you know, 
my dear sir, the detainers inust be discharged, 
or you cannot get out.”’ ; 

“Yes, I know that,” anawered the young 
man ; “but it would look aa if I could not he 
trueted, if I were to have any one else pay the 
rest of the people but mysell.” 

“Very true—so it would, ao it would,” said 
the solicitor, who perfectly saw through the 
whole maneuvre, and suspected who had 
promptedit. “ Well, we will pay the detaining 
creditors first, and then leave you to settle with 
the others. But the sheriff's office must first 
be searched, you know, to sce what are lodged ; 
and we inay as well have that done while we 
are waiting for Morton. I will go and send the 
moan below to do it,” and with his usual rapid- 
ity be walked out and closed the door behind 
him. 

«Be so good," he said, as soon as he got into 
the den below, and had closed that door too, 
«to send round as fast as possible to all those 
persons named in that list, and tell them, with 
my compliments, to lodge detainers against 
Alfred Latimer, Esq., for the amount of their 
bills before one o° clock, or they won't be paid. 
‘Then, at half-past one search the office, and 
come up and report. Don't go tu the people 
yourself, that would not be regular. Send some 
One you can trust. Do you understand !" 

«Oh, yes, Mr. Quatterly,” replied the man, 
winking his left cye, “I twig ;” and the solici- 
tor, leaving the paper in his hands, returned to 
the young gentleman above, and entered into 
pleasant conversation with him. 

“ Airy here!” he said, looking out of the win- 
gow; “airy, Mr. Latimer; and, doubtless, 
good socicty.”’ 

“Why, you do not seem to think the only 
eociety I have got very pleasant,” replicd the 
ether ; ‘at least if one may judge by the way 
you spoke to Captain Tankerville.” 

"No offence incant, I can assure you, sir,” 
replied the lawyer; “he has becg twice ac- 
eused of swindling, it is true, and once of for- 
gery—all through a mistake. no douht—all 
through a mistake; but, nevertheless, character 
is a very funny thing. It is very like a certain 

mtleman mentioned in history, and named 
Frimnty Dumpty, about whom there is this 
legend :— 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Huinpty Dumpty got a great fall ; 

All the on horses and all the king's mea 

Cannot set Humyay Dumpty where he was again. 
And so it is with a man’s reputation, Mr. Lati- 
Mer. Jt takes a great many horses and a great 
many men to set up a character once fallen; 
friable materials. sir—friahle materials—easily 
eracked, snd not easily mended.” 


67 


Mr. Quatlerly meant well, very well; and 
had Alfred Latimer been, as he supposed, a 
young man standing on the brink of evil. hie 
observations would have becn as well directod 
as they were meant; but thero is a particular 
point of moral degradation, where the sight of 
the dark gulf into which vice plunges tnan, is 
more dangerous than serviceable, and that is 
when they are in it. They then see no means 
of cscape—no path to reascend, and in despair 
seck in the abyss a deeper depth. Perhaps, 
the only way to recover them at all, is to blind. 
fold them to the dangers of their situation, lest 
their heads turn, and Jet hope lead them out by 
the hand. 

Such was the state of Alfred Latimer. He 
knew more of his own condnet than the man 
who spoke, and his only reflection was, “ Well, 
then, there is no use of trying. I'm in for it, 
and must vo on” 

While these thoughts were passing through 
his mind, Mr. Morton wag ushered in, and shook 
hands both with him and Mr. Quatterly. Aner 
a few minutes had passed in conversation of no 
great moment, the solicitor seemed to grow 
somewhat impatient, and inquired if Mr. Lati- 
mer knew the amount of dehts already appear- 
Ing against him in the sheriff's office ! 

The young genticman answered boldly about 
two hundred pounds. 

Mr. Quatterly replicd, “Ob! if that is all, [ 
have money enough at my banker's to give 
cheques for the amount; if it tad bees much 
more I must have gone home to get it. Bat 
this fellow is so long that I do not know what 
to do; I shall be too late for my neat appoint. 
ment.” 

Morton, who was well aware that the solici- 
tor was one of the most wealthy of a wealthy 
tribe, was not a little surprised to hear him 
speak of having avout two hundred pounds at 
his banker's, but. judging that there way some 
cause, he answered, “ Perhapa you had better 
go to your appointinent, my good sir, and retura 
with the amount.” 

“Well, perhaps I had,” said Mr. Quatterly ; 
“and T shall certainly return with a mount if I 
have to climb these dreadful stairs again. It 
will be better, too,” he continued, louking at 
Morton, because Mr. Latimer wishes to pay 
all the other bills himself,” 

“Indeed !" said Morton gravely. ‘I thought 
you intended to return to Mallington at once, 
Latimer?” 

‘‘ And so! do,” replied the young gentlest 
sharply ; but I intend to stay a day in town 
first. There is no ohjcction to that. I suppose.” 

“Thave no right to object, though I am sorry 
for it,” answered Morton gravely—for be had 
his doubts of what might become of the Moncy 
if Alfred Latimer retained it in his own posses- 
sion for even a day in London 

‘CA letter, sit,” said a dirty-faced, sallow. 
gowned maid, putting a note into Mr. Latiner’s 
hands: “cightpence, if you please.” ‘Those 
were days when penny postage had not tren 
invented, and Alfred Latimer, paying the post- 
age without further inquiry, except how the let. 
ter came to he so late, which was explained by 
the fact of its having gone tw his former lodg. 
ing, louked at the back ae if the hand-wrising 
was strange to him, 


Mr. Quatterly at the same time tovk his de- 

arture, saying he would soon be back, and 
Morton walked to the window to leave his 
companion to read the epistle he had just re- 
ceived, at his easc. ‘The contents, whatever 
they were, seemed to produce:a strange change 
in Alfred Latimer, for, after having vented 
an oath, and the exclamation, “ That she shan’t, 
by ——!” he began to walk up and down the 
room in a state of great agitation.” 

“I say, Morton,” he continued after a pause ; 
“that dl coach does not start till nine, I 
think. Would you mind joining me in a chaise 
down (” 

“TI cannot wait till to-morrow,” replied 
his companion, “otherwise | should be very 
happy.” ; , 

“Ay, but I have changed my mind,” said 
Alfred Latimer; “I shall go down to-day as 
soon as this fellow returns. What a time he 
is! Why. he could have looked over all the 
offices in London before this! Do you mind 
starting at once?” 

“Qh, no,” replied Morton, a little embarrass- 
ed; ‘I must, indecd, go home for an hour, but 
I will rejoin you in that time with a chaise, if 
you like.” 

“ Well, do, do, there's a gnod fellow ;” cried 
Alfred Latimer. “You can go and get ready 
at once if that’s all. I and old Squatterly can 
settle all the rest, while you are away, and I'll 
pack up my things in the meanwhile.” 

Morton smiled almost sadly; for he could 
conceive no very good motive which could 
have operated so sudden a change in a man of 
Alfred Latimer's disposition ; but, agrecing to 
his proposal, he took his departure, and left 
him alone. The moment he wus gone the 

oung gentleman hurried to his dirty bed-cham- 

T, laid out the few articles of clothing he had 
purchased in Londo since his arrival, and 
those he had packed up at Mallington erc he left 
his mother’s house, and placed them in a port- 
manteau, which he had brought from the lodg- 
ings whcre he had been arrested. In the 
meanwhile Captain Tankervillc, as soon as he 
saw Morton depart, walked out of the room 
below, and into that where hic had left Alfred 
Latimer ; but not finding him thero he made 
some inquiries of the people in the back parlor, 
from whom he learned that Mr. Quatterly was 
expected back every minute. This intelli- 
gence drove him into his own den again, where 
he amused himself for three-quarters of an hour 
by practising some very ingenious and service- 
able tricks with a pack of cards. 

At the ond of that time, there was a knock 
vat the strect door, and he heard the voice of the 
aheriffe-officer speaking to his man as they en- 
tered together, almost immediately succeeded 
by another knock and the tones of Mr. Quat- 
terly. The sheriff’s-officer and the solicitor 
then walked upstairs together, and Mr. Lat- 
imer was called out of his bed-room. 

Now, the officer was a very different per- 
sonage from his man; a very tall, thin, ncat 

reonage, in a blue satin cravat, tied tight, and 

voice was sweet and complacent. ‘ Happy 

to hear it’s all arranged, Mr. Latimer,” he 

said, ‘I have been down to search the office, 

and find a few little matters lodged this morn- 

ing. Let mo see, I'll just run t up ;” and, 
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sitting down, he soon made out an account 
amounting to nine-hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, which, with costs, charges, &c., awell- 
ed the whole to about one thousand and 
nine. 

Alfred Latimer gazed with astonishment. 
“Why, Tankerville told me, Mr. Quincy,” be 
said, “that there was but two hundred.” 

“ Ay, sir, that was the day before yesterday,”’ 
replied the officer. ‘These have come in 
since,” and he ran his finger down a long list 
at the bottom of a paper he held in his 
hand. 

“It does not matter, you know, my dear Mr. 
Latimer,” observed Mr. Quatterly, putting on a 
pair of tortoise-shell spectacles. ‘As they 
were all to be paid, it is better to get it all over 
at once. ‘Save you trouble, you know, snd 
be sooner done. There are few men who ever, 
like the man in the moon, come down tvo soon 
to find their way to Norwich; and you'll have 
more time to amuse yourself, if you do stay in 
London till to-merrow.” 

“Iam gomg down at once, sir,” said Alfred 
Latimer, in a sullen tone; “Mr. Morton is to 
bring a chaise directly.” 

“ Ay, a sensible man, Mr. Morton,” rejoined 
Mr. Quatterly, “a very sensible, excellent man, 
indeed. Few like him, sir—few like him. Ho 
has but one fault that I know of.” 

“ And pray what may that be 1” asked Alfred 
petit duily, looking over the papers on the 
table. 

“He hates a pun,” answered the solicitor, in 
a serious tonc. “But now, Mr. Quincy, to 
business.” 

And that business was soon settled ; the bills 
were paid in full by Mr. Quatterly ; the costs in 
part, for he thought fit to dock some excessive 
charges; and the sheriffs officer knew - his 
character too well to make aught but faint re- 
sistance in his own case, and contented him- 
self with Mr. Quatterly’s engagement to pay 
the rest of the amount, if it could be legally en- 
forced in the case of others. 

When all this was settled, the worthy solici- 
tor turned to Mr. Latimer, saying, “ And now, 
sir, there's the chaise, I hear Morton is the 
most punctual man on carth ; always to the tick 
ofthe clock, and yet never goes tick either. 
And now, Mr. Latimer, after the little expen- 
ses of the agrecment, &c., there is a sum due 
to you of one hundred and—let me see—call it 
one hundred and ninety pounds—we can settle 
any other little matter afterwards. Will you 
havo it in méney or a cheque 1” 

‘Allin money,” answered Alfred Latimer ; 
and Mr. Quatterly's pocket-book instantly dis- 
gorged the amount. Morton was in the room 
a moment after; and though there was a little 
anger in Alfred Latimer's heart at being frus- 
trated in his hopes of receiving the larger sum, 
with which he had already built castles enough 
in the air to have held a whole generation, yet 
he was even more eager than ever to return to 
Mallington without a moment's delay ; and as 
soon as it was announced that he was free, he 
descended the stairs, and sprang into the 
chaise, without giving one thought or one word 
to Captain ‘Tankerville. Such are the friend- 
ships of the bad. The other saw him depart 
from the window, and clenching his fist, with a 
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fearful oath, he exclaimed, ‘The blac 
- has bilked me; but eurse me if I don't 
him some day.” 


jo for 


é 
————. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


Tne conversation of Morton, as they rolled 
along, did Alfred Latimer more good than that 
of Mr. Quatterly had done. Although, as we 
have hitherto seen him, he had shown himself 
somewhat grave, for there had been many 
thoughts and feelings of deep interest in his 
heart and mind,—and deep thought, as well as 
deep fecling, is always grave,—-yet he was by no 
means constitutionally a sad or sombre man. 
He was one of great powers of imagination ; 
but those powers were disposed quite as often 
tO exercise themselves on gay as on serious 
subjects when they presented themselves nat- 
urally, and he seldom thought it worth while 
to seek for anything that did not come naturally. 
He was not either the creature of impulse or of 
the moment. He was always the samc; but 
his mind dealt with things as he found them, 
subjecting all to the influence of itself, but still 
not putting forth its strength to throw a snow 
ball as it would have heaved a rock ; nor sport- 
ing with the tangles of Nawrea’s hair, as if ho 
had been solving a problem in Euclid. There 
wae ever, indecd, in his gayest of moods some- 
what of thought, which showed that the stream 
ran deep beneath the ripple, and in his most se- 
rious moments somewhat of fancy, which evin- 
ced that the present cares had brighter aspira- 
tions beyond them. 

In the present instance, indeed, ho deviated 
from his ordinary course; and though from 
much that had passed he had received a grave 
—nay asad impression, yet ho strove to he 
cheerful, and to force his thouglits from painful 
realities and very dark anticipations, to the Icss 
stern and gloomy objects that the passing scene 
presented. And what a city is London for 
every suggestion that the mind of man can de- 
sire—whether for bright and cheerful, or for 
shadowy and desponding—with its life and ac- 
tivity, its eagerness, and its intense worldliness ; 
its fierce passions, and its light absurditics ; 
its marvelous selfishness, and its still more 
surprising benevolence. There never was any- 
thing—nay, not in Greece or Rome, nor even in 
those wide deserted castern plains, that once 
were the nest of citics thronged with life—any- 
thing so wonderful as that great capital, in the 
strangeness of its contrasts ; and yct, by what 
fine and beautiful gradations—by what a magi- 
cal softening of semi-tints, the strong lights and 
the dark shades blend into each other. 

For three or four miles the journey of the 
travelers lay through tho metropolis; first 
through that portion called the city, where the 
eternal roll of wheels, and the everlasting move- 
ment of interminable crowds deafened the car 
and dazzled the eye ; and yet never did the re- 
sult of that extraordinary combination of habit 
and of reason, of law and of will, of goud fecl- 
ing and of self-interest, which forms the great 
constraining bond of society, appear more con- 
spicuous in order and propriety. There might 
be things to shock the eye, or to offend the ear 
—there might be inconveniences, quar-els, im- 


, pedimenis ; but still the human tide flowed on 
_ in cheerfulneas and regularity, still one made 

way for another, still the savage in man’s heart 
was overruled by the silent inert power of the 
multitude, and the selfish eagerness of the few 
gave way to the sense of the many. 

After that the chaise rolled on through what 
is termed the more fashionable part of the town, 
and the very desertion of the streeta at that 
fee of the year showed that the travelers 

ad entered a quarter where another spirit 
reigned. Long rows of houses with closed 
shutters—squares with scarcely an inhabitant 
remaining in them (but some old servant left to 
keep the mansion in order, or some woman put 
in by an upholstercr, with scanty payment eked. 
out by the advantage of lodging) presented 
themselves as they went on. . But even here 
were gradations marking the narrow limits of 
fashion. First came the streets of shops, not 
nearly so gay or so thronged as in a more pro- 
pitious time of the year ; the equipages thunder- 
Ing nv tnore along the pavement, the footway 
uncrowded, and many of the master tradesmen 
themselves absent on some of those expeditions 
to the sca side, which have made foreigners 
believe that the English citizen, like the an- 
chovy, will not keep without pickling ; then, the 
abodcs of the higher clagses, utterly vacant, or 
if not so, with blinds drawn down, and every 
sign of absence, in tho pitiful vanity of being 
afraid of doing what others do not do; then the 
mixed atmosphere, where tho little ape the 
great—affecting their follies without being able 
to imitate their better qualities, and striving to 
follow them in magnificence without having the 
means of equalling them in expense ; and lastly 
the suburbs, whero unaspiring mediocrity goes 
on in humbler walks, content with envying and 
decrying that which they can never attain. 

On all and cach of these scenes Morton had 
something to remark, and though his compan- 
ion was somewhat silent and morose, he (eae 
severed in trying to lead him to reason and to 
think, believing that exercise of mind is one of 
the best remedics for mental maladies, as exer- 
cise of the limbs is for those of tho body. Nor 
was he altogether unsuccessful ; forafter having 
remained sullen for some time, Alfred Latimer 
began to converse ; and if not very reasonably, 
yet the effect was so far good that it weaned 
him from the angry feelings which he had been 
indulging in regard to the disappointment he had 
experienced. His conversation, it is true, was 
restrained ; for Morton and he had few sub- 
jects in common, and he was also unwilling to 
let the other behold any part of what was pass- 
ing in the deeper chamber of the heart. He 
felt as if he were playing a game with a skillful 
adversary, and must not let him sce his cards 
—that sad, that fatal mistake, which all who 
are carried away by their passions make, of 
regarding the most friendly hand that would 
arrest the horses that are running away With 
them to destruction, as that of an enemy. And 
Morton was certainly playing a game, but it was 
not against Alfred Latimer; it was against his 
bad passions and his evil habits ; but they were 
those which the young man thought fit to look 
upon as his friends; and if it be necessary in 
the wide world to choose out ende well and 
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our friends from amongst the tenants of our 
own hearts. 

It 23 strange.” said Morton, as they rolled 
throsgh the crowded strects of the city, “and 
yet beautiful as strange, that if one could trace 
@ari of the multiude that is passing by us. and 
@x inane lis fate and history, we should find as 
a yveueral result that the cheerfal and happy 
face, the light and easy heart, is the property 
of oxe who bas his passions and his conduct 
under due control.” 

“1 do not know that at all,” answered Lati- 
mer, “we find plenty of very good people who 
are very miserable.” 

Not long, and not often,” answered Morton ; 
“of course ] mean in the aggregate. It ts un- 
doubiedly true that sorrows and misfortunes do 
effect the best, and from that very fact one au- 
thor of great talent, but no very strong religious 
feclings—I mean Voltaire—has drawn an in- 
firence of a future state where there shail be 
comp: nsation for such suffering ; he calls it un- 
Merted suffering, but TI will not use that term, 
for what man ean say that he has not deserved 
punehinent! but yet, when griefs and anxicties 
do tall upon the good, how much more casily 
do they bear them, with how much more re- 
sivnation and calmness than the wicked.” 

“1 do not see why that should be," answer- 
ed Alfred Latimer ; “if 1 were a good man, and 
I never pretend to anything of the kind, I 
should only be the more angry and indignant at 
being punished for no offence.” 

“That is not the usual course of human na- 
ture, Latimer,” replied Morton. ‘We always 
bear chastisement that we have deserved more 
jinpatiently than that which we have not.” 

* But I du not see that you have any cause 
to judge froe all these people's faces that the 
good are a bit happier than the bad,” rejoined 
his companion; “look at that fellow there, 
coming along with such a dark, cager look, as 
if he would cut everybody's throat that stopped 
him. Now, from his dress and his manner, and 
from the low bow which that shopkeeper is 
making him, I would bet any money he is some 
rich merchant or man upon chanye, with his 
pockets full of gokd, und everything on earth 
that he cao desire.” 

“Not improbable,” replied Morton; “he 
looks very much the sort of man you have des- 
cribed.” 

“ Well, then, I am sure he docs not look hap- 
py,” rejoined Alfred Latimer. 

“Most likely he is quite the reverse," said 
Morton, with a smile; “but that is quite con- 
sistent with what I said. It was, that those 
who are the happiest—ay, aud who gencrally 
look the happiest too—are those who lave their 

ions under due control. Now, a man may 

ave cverything on earth he can desire, as you 
say, and yet be rendered misacrable by not hav- 
ing his passions under due control. For aught 
we know, that very merchant or banker, or 
whatever he is, may have the passion for wealth 
upon him to such an extent as to be as much 
or more a vice than the luve of women or the 
dice-box is to others. I spoke of all passions, 
Dot of one or two ; and onc of the great mistakes 
that the world in general makes is to select a 
certain class of viccs from the many as the ob- 
jects of reprobation and punishment. We are 
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full of conventionalities, which render us mere 
tolerant to some classes of evil—ay, even to 
greater or more heinous crimes—than others. 
Some are even the objects of praise and appro- 
bation ; and many, very many vices, as society 
is constituted, are the sure roada to worldly 
prosperity—but, mark, I do not say to happi- 
ness; that is a very different thing. What is 
a greater vice than the grecd'of gold? Not the 
hanest desire of independence, not the hunor- 
able effurt to rise by genius, industry, and per- 
severance ; but I look upon that man who 
devotes his whole soul to the accumulation of 
wealth, who stints and wears down the inferior . 
drudges who aid him in its acquisition that be 
may have the greater share, who refuses to open 
his hand or his heart to misery and want. or oaly 
undrawWs his purse for the world’s applause— 
even if he commit no fraud, no deceit, to gain 
his ends—I look upon that man, I say, as more 
vicious than the libertine who frequents tho 
abode of harlots. Yet to him the world gives its 
smile, which it denics to the other; but is 
either of them happy, Latimer? No, believe me, 
happiness is of a higher nature than to be at- 
taincd by the mere gratification of desire,” 
Alfred Latimer relapsed into silence. His 
companion’s reasoning did not convince him; 
for he had never formed to himself any other 
idea of happiness than the indulgence of passion 
and the satisfaction of his wishes, nor could be 
furm any conception of it. But le had found, not- 
withstanding, that even where he had had the 
power of attaining that which he believed to be 
all that he wanted, it had not produced content. 
Tt had either been followed by inconycnieace and 
punishment, or by sume new thirst for some new 
gratification; and Morton's words scrved, at 
least, to show him that there were other sorts 
of happiness than any he had dreamed of, and 
he mused over the suggestion, assailed by 
thoughts to which he would not give admission. 
At length, however, the observations of the 
solicitor came back to his memory, and he drew 
from them along train of reasonings in his own 
mind, all tending to confirm him in the course 
he was determined to pursuc. ‘It is never any 
use," he said suddenly, ‘‘ for any man who has 
once taken a way for himself different from 
what the world call right, to scek to change it ; 
for, as thut Mr. What's-his-name remarked, no 
man can ever get-himself into good repute 
again; and even Were that possible, he would 
himself always have a hankering after the 
things in which he liad indulged himself, which 
would get the better of him sooner or later.” 
_ “Oh dear, no!” exclaimed Morton, laugh- 
ing; “if that were the case I am afraid half of 
our young men in England would only go on 
from bad to worse all their lives. Few in tho 
unbridled days of youth do not commit many 
errors, and fall into many follics. Many, very 
many, even in more maturé years fall before 
some overpowering temptation ; but God forbid 
that either the one or the other should shut us 
out from ajl return. Itis only against the man 
who wilfully and deliberately chuoses the wrong 
course as that which he is determined to fol. 
low that the door can be said to be closed. For 
every other there is always an opportunity of 
retreading his steps—of abandoning evil, and 
seeking right. He may have to struggle against 
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habit as well as passion, that is true. 
natural consequence of his faults, and, if he 
thinks rightly, a well-deserved punistinent ; 
but there is something to be set against that, 
well calculated to strengthen him to resist the | 
influence of habit. Passion itself is tamed as | 
he gocs on in life—reason becomes maturo— 
experience is gained, and is a great toacher. 
Then, as to what was said by Mr. Quatterly, 
if you mean him, I think you must have tnis- 
taken him. He could only allude to persons who, 
by some base and dishonorable action, had de 

prived themselves for ever of the esteem of 
bonest men. Follies, vices, even crimes, have 
often been repented of, and atoned; hut knav- 
ery argues a perversion both of heart and un- 
derstanding, which [ never yet heard of being 
remedied.” 

Alfred Latimer fell into thought again. Ho 
asked himself, perhaps, if he were in that posi- 
tion, and he might feel that if he had not all the 
symptoms of the disease, he had at Ieast caught 
the infection. Tho rollection was not pleasant 
to him; but yet be indulged it tll it became 
too oppressive to bear, and then casting it off, 
be roused himself to converse on anything else. 
He talked of the country, spoke of his cagerness 
to get back to Mallington, of shooting and hunt- 
isg—even of the county ball. But Morton 
clearly saw that it was all effort, and that if 
amusements in which he did take pleasure had 
their share in the topics he discussed, the greater 
part were those for which he had never displayed 
any taste. Nevertheless, he indulged hit in not 
pressing any graver thoughts upon hisattention; 
not because he feared to be tedious, or to be 
thought a sermonizer and a bore, but because 
he was sure it would do no good, and only rouse 
@ spirit of resistance against his influcace which 
would do evil. 

Thus passed the time till night began to fall. 
The sunset was magnificent, and they had full 
opportunity of observing it, for they were just 
then crossing a wild, elevated common, where 
frequent sudden and precipitous falls of the 
ground, at the distance of only a few yards 
from the high road, showed them a wide ex- 
tended scenc to westward, with long lines of 
blue shadow and bright light crossing the coun- 
try, and the glowing sky of cvening beyond. 
AW in that quarter was clear, with the excep- 
tion of some dark blue films drawn across the 
burning horizon ; but to the south large rounded 
clouds were rising, heavy, and leaden, as if a 
thunderstorm were at hand. Yet ere the trav- 
elers had crossed the common, and before the 
gun had completely sunk, the sharp defined 
edges had softened off; and the clouds rapidly 
advancing spread halfover the sky. About two 
miles farther on there was a change of horses, 
and by this time it was dark, with a few drops 
of rain beginning to fall. The post-boys were 
Jong in bringing out the horscs, and Alfred Lat- 
imer was all impatience to get on; so that 
when Morton proposed to have lights, saying 
that the man would hardly be able to sec, the 
young gentleman replied, ‘ Oh, d—nit, no ; do 
not let us wait for that. It is but ten miles to 
Mallington, and he ought to know his way in 
the dark.” . 

On they went, then, with the rain falling fast, 
be sky quite covered with clouds, the sun down, 
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Tt was ap 
dark as pitch; not a ray of light served to guide 
thena, and the very road was hardly to be distin. 
guished from the grass beside it, the drenching 
torrent having changed its color from a light yel- 
low to adark brown. The storm pelted against 
the Windows, and rattled upon the top of the 
chaibe, and large drops of water found their way 
in through the crevices, rendering even the inside 
No very comfortable abode. Still the postilion 
rode On in his jacket, either following the invari. 
ahle|custom of his f(cllows, never to put on a 
frcat coat till they are wet through; or fearing 
to leave his horses, one of which was some. 
what unmanageable, io order to get at it. At 
length, going on at a furious rate for little mpre 
than an bour, they reached Mallington common, 
and there, apparently thinking that as they had 
nearly arrived at the end of their journey, it 
might be as well to protect himself from the 
storm, the driver stopped and got down. 

Instantly Alfred Latimer thrust his bead out 
of the window, demanding. ‘What the devil 
are you stopping for now! You are just at 
Mallington. Go on to the inn.” 

“Til only just get my great coat, sir,” replied 
the driver, and at the samc moment he advan- 
ced towards the splinter-bar. 

The young gentleman swore a loud oatb, and 
whether the horses heard it and did not approve 
of it—or took it for an intimation to go on—or, 
not having any great coats to put on, did nat 
choose to wait for another person’s conveniences, 
they started off at once, broke from a trot into 
a canter, and from a canter to a2 gallop. 

Morton sat calmly back in the carriage, with- 
out moving hand or foot; but Alfred Latimer 
exclaimed aloud, ‘*Confusion and the devil! 
they will break our necks down the hill, or have 
us into the river. By —— they are off the 
road! They will be into the gravel pit! I will 
jump out.” 

But before he could execute his purpose er 
Morton could bescech him fo desist, the chaise 
received a violent jerk, then plunged forward, 
leaning to one side as the near fore wheel went 
over a bank, then rolled over and over, with a 
terrible crash, and at length fell on its side, and 
lay with something striking hard against the 
front panels, like the fect of a horse in agony. 
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* Latiwer!” said Morton, raising bimself part- 
ly in the carriage, with great pain, for he was 
severely bruised. But Alfred Latimer made no 
reply ; and, putting his arm through the brokea 
window, his companion opened the door of the 
carriage and got out. The darkness was pro- 
found, the rain falling in torrents, and it was 
impossible to sec anything but the dark outline 
of a steep bank, down which the chaise had 
rolled, the vehicle itself nearly broken to pieces, 
and the two horses, one lying perfectly still, the 
other still kicking in the traces, but more and 
more faintly every moment. A sound, how- 
ever, was heard above, as of some onc running, 
and Morton raised his voice and shouted aload. 
At first be was not heard, for the man ran oa, 
bat he called again, and then the yosincy as 
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swered from the bank above, exclaiming “ Good 
heaven! where are you, sir!” 

« Here at the bottom of the bank,” answered 
Morton; “Mr. Latimer is much hurt. Run 
on as fast as possible to Mallington House, 
bring down several of the men, and a large 
chair or board, and lights. Lose not a moment ; 
but bid them not alarm Mrs. Charlton till we 
ascertain the truth. Be quick! be quick !” 

The man ran off again, knowing that he could 
render no agsistance, even to his horses—the 
especial objects of his care—without the means 
of seeing where they were; and Morton re- 
mained by the side of the vehicle, judging that 
it would be inexpedient to make any effort to 
move his companion without assistance. He 
himself felt that though, as I have said, sevcrely 
bruised, especially about the head fad right 
shoulder, he was not scriously injured, and ty- 
ing a handkerchief round his hand, which had 
been cut by the glass, he leaned over the chaise, 
and tried to discover how Latimer was lying. 
A moment after he heard a step, and then a 
voice exclaiming “ Did not some one halloo out 
just now? Who's there !” 

«© We have been overturned into the pit,” an- 
swered Morton. ‘Is there any place nearer 
than Mallington where we can get help, my 
friend? for Mr. Latimer here is much hurt, if 
not dead.” 

“ The devil he is!” cried the man, who had 
now come near, and seemed, as far as the dark- 
ness would allow Morton to judge, to be a stout- 
built short man ; ‘ that's a bad job indeed. But 
we'll get help very soon from widow Brown's 
Cottage ; ’tis but a stone's throw. I'll be back 


directly.” ‘ 
« Bring a light,” said Morton, “if you can get 
a lantern.” 
_ “Ay, ay, sir,” answered the man, and away 
“hq Yan, secmitig to know every step of the 
: thoroughly. In five minutes, or not 
ph more, the gentleman who remained by 
® chaise saw a dim spark like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, moving at a little distance, and then heard 
voices ; and then, coming on through the rain, 
with their figures becoming more distinctly vis- 
ible by the light of a horn lantern which one of 
them carried, he perceived two men and a wo- 
man. They did not, indeed, seem of a very pre- 
poet appearance, by the yellow glare that 
ell upon their countcnances when they ap- 
proached ; but no aid was to be refused at such 
&@ moment; and ho found that, with good fore- 


> re used in that part of the coun- 
try for the verings of the poorer classes, 
in which to mo he gentleman who had been 
most injured. 


The first thing to done, however, was to 
ascertain his cxact cotKdition, and, taking the 
Jantern from the hand o& the man who carried 
it, Morton held it into tip chaise, and by its 
light discovered Alfred “atir\ner lying just where 
he had fallen, with a good CJeal of blood about 
his face. His hand was still, round one of the 
holders in the inside of the vehicle, and his 
companion could perceive that She fingers acem- 
ed every now and then to tighten and then re- 


lax their grep. ‘ ; 
While he was ‘makiog the'ze observations, 
ene of the men said in a low ‘voice to the other 
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“That horge that’s under is as dead as a stone, 
and this hés broke his fore leg right through. 
It would be better to cut his throat at once.” 

“Here, d—n the horses! lend a hand to 
make this rug into a sort of hammock, to carry 
Mr. Latimer up to the cottage,” said the other 
man, ‘Is he living or dead, sir?” he contio- 
ued, addressing Morton ; ‘let us have a look. 
I'll soon tell you. I’ve seen many a dead man 
in my day.” 

“He is living,” answered Morton, “and I 
trust only stunned. Cut that strap which keeps 
the door from going further back, and then, if 
one goes to the top and another kneels on the 
side, we can lift him out without shaking him 
much.” 

The men obeyed him readily, while the wo- 
man—a tall, gaunt, hard-featured dame of sixty- 
five—held the lantern; and Morton, bending 
down into the chaise, got one arm under his 
companion’s shoulders, lifting him gradually, 
while the man who was lying flat on the side 
of the vehicle, supported part of the weight, 
and the other at the top guarded his head with 
his hands, to prevent it striking im the 
wood work. He was thus speedily drawn out 
of the broken chaise and seated by the side, 
with Morten supporting his head upon his arm. 
He groaned twice or thrice while this was 
taking place, and it was now evident to all that 
he still breathed without much oppression. 

“ Now, sir, let us carry him to the cottage, 
and lay him flat down on a bed,” said the short 
sailor-like man, who formed one of the party ; 
“that’s the best thing for him till the doctor can 
be fetched.” 

“Tt would be better to carry him home at 
once,” replicd Morton ; “ Mallington House can- 
not he far, if I judge rightly where we are.” 

“It’s more nor a mile, and that a good un,’’ 
said the woman. 

‘Besides, the cottage is just in the way,” 
rejoined the man; ‘he can be moved after 
the do¢tor comes, if he thinks it safe. I don’t 
think he's so much hurt, after all.” 

“Tf the house be as far as that, the cottage 
will be best,” replied Morton; ‘but I thought 
this pit was close to Mallington?” 

“You're thinking of what we call the firat 
pit,” replied the other man; ‘this is the third 
—Mother Brown's pit some people call it, don’t 
they, mother !” 

Alfred Latimer was then placed in the rug, 
which by this time had been gathered together 
with twine at the two ends, and the woman 
going before with the lantern, the two men car- 
ried him forward along a little path—which was 
scarcely traceable along the bottom of the gravel 
pit—to the entrance by which carts were coin- 
monly brought in. The party then issued out 
upon the common, but they had not reached 
the higher ground when two or three lights 
Were scen coming a little to the right, and a 
horse's feet were heard upon the road. 

“Here are the people from Mallington House," 
said Morton. 

“Ay, and that's the doctor's horse," rejoined 
the woman; “I’d know his trot among a thou- 
sand—I"ll give him a call;” and raising her 
voice to an unearthly shriek, she shouted, * Hic ! 
Doctor, doctor! Dr. Nethersole !’ 

The horse's feet wore checked in an instant, 
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and as they paused they soon saw the worthy 
Surgeon, who was a little in advance of the 
party from the house, leading his horse care- 
fully across towards the epot where he,perceived 
their light. 

“ Goodness, gracious, sir! this is a sad af- 
fair,” said Mr. Nethersole, as soon as he saw 
Morton, with his face somewhat cut. “ You 
seeni to be much burt yourself. But how is 
Mr. Latimer? Is he dead?” he continued, gazing 
anxiously at the burden carried by the two men. 

“No,” answered Morton; “he is not dead. 
That, at least, is certain, but he is quite inson- 
sible; though whether the injuries he has re- 
ceived be really serious or not I have no means 
of judging. These good people say there is a 
cottage near, where he can be taken. Will it be 
better to go thither or to proceed to Mallington 
House 1” 

“Oh! to the cottage—to the cottage, on 
every account,” said Mr. Nethersolo. ‘In the 
first place, in these cases no time is to be lost ; 
and in the next place Mrs. Charlton, who is 
luckily out at dinner with the Markhams, would 
be dreadfully shocked if she arrived just as her 
son was being brought in in such a state.” 

According to Mr. Nethersole’s desire, the 
men proceeded at once to the cottage, which 
lay in a little nook of the common, not a hun- 
dred yards further on; and the young gentle- 
man having been laid on a bed in the back room 
of the lower story, the surgeon proceeded to 
examine him, while the room became gradually 
crowded with servants and other people from 
Mallington. Morton stood near while the sur- 
geon pursued his investigation, and gave him 
every aid in his power while he felt the head, 
traced the position and line of the limbs, and 
ascertained that no fracture had taken place; 
but he could not, even while thus occupied, 
avoid hearing the remarks of several of the in- 
habitants of Mallington who had come up with 
the servants of the house, in regard to the gen- 
eral character of Mother Brown, as she was 
called, her son, and their associates; but, al- 
though this was quite as unprepossessing as the 
personal appearance of the widow herself, yet 
it was of course a secondary consideration to 
Latimer’s safety. 

Mr. Nethersole, after due perquisitions and a 
little touch of medical mystery, declared that no 
bones were broken, but that, though the skull 
was not fractured, yet he feared concussion of 
the brain had taken place, for which bleeding 
would be immediately necessary, and, after 
that, perfect quiet. It was quite out of the 
question, therefore, he said, to remove the 
young gentleman to Mallington, as, if done in 
the firat instance, venesection might come too 
late, and if attempted afterwards, fever might 
be superinduced. After this oration—for when 
in the actual exercise of his functions, Mr. 
Nethersole, who was at other times somewhat 
taciturn in the presence of those whom he con- 
sidered his superiors, became oratorical—he 
ordered the young gentleman to be undressed, 
and placed inthe bed where he lay. He then bled 
him somewhat largely, and the effect was cer- 
tainly such as he-could have desired, for, as the 
blood flowed, Alfred Latimer drew two or three 
deep sighs, opened his eyes, and looked about 
him. 
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Mr. Nethersole placed his finger on his lip 
saying, ‘‘ Not a word, my dear sir. Lie per- 
fectly still; take no notice of anything ; open 
not your mouth, or I will not answer for the 
consequences. Let the room be cleared, and 
open that window. Now one of the servants 
must stay with the young gentleman till I can 
return. 1 will sit up with him myself to watch 
the symptoms as they appear; but he must not 
be left while I am necessarily absent for an 
hour or an hour and a half. Here, Wilkinsos, 
you are the very man. Sit by Mr. Latimer till 
I return; do not let him speak or move till I 
come back: and you, Widow Brown, keep the 
house quite quiet. No gossiping, no talking, no 
drinking and squabbling, remember. I know 
you all, you know ; and [ will have my orders 
obeyed.” 

Widow or Mother Brown promised compli- 
ance ina very humble tune; for Mr. Nethersole, 
or “the doctor,” as he was called, was a very 
important personage with her class, being in 
Teality a very humane man to the poor, and 
acting on many occasions ag medical attendant, 
as almoner, and as father confessor, all in one, 
for a very small remuneration. After having 
given these directions, and seen the room dis- 
encumbered of the crowd, who all departed ex- 
cept Morton—some into the neighboring chama- 
ber, some on their way home —the surgeon 
again sat down by the sick man’s side, felt his 
pulse, nodded with a well-satisfied look, and 
then rose, saying in an oracular tone, “ The 
circulation greatly relieved. I will be back 
soon, my dear sir, and bring something to com- 
pose you. Now, Mr. Morton, if you like, we 
had better walk back to Mallington ; I think you 
will need a little attention yourself, and the 
fewer persons round Mr. Latimer the better,” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Morton ; and, bend- 
ing down, he added “Good by, for the present, 
Latitner ; I will see you early to-morrow.” 

“Why, what the devil is all this about, Mor- 
ton?” asked Alfred Latimer; “I bave broken 
my head somehow.” 

But Mr. Nethersole instantly interfered, hold- 
ing up his A oe with a grave look, and saying, 
“Not a word, not a word, as you value your 
life. Come, Mr. Morton, come; our presence 
but excites him,” and, walking out with the 
young gentleman, he gave some further direc- 
tions to the servant Wilkinson, and they issued 
forth upon the common. 

Morton's first question was in regard to Mr. 
Nethersole's real opinion of Alfred Latimer's 
situation; but who ever got a direct answer 
from a medical man? However, he made out 
sufficient from the cloud of pros and cons in 
which the surgeon enveloped his opinion, that 
he did not see any very dangerous symptoms 
at that time, but that the young gentleman hav- 
ing decidedly received a slight concussion of 
the brain, might at any moment during the next 
three or four days become suddenly worse, and 
that he could by no mcans say that the result 
might not be fatal, though he at present saw no 
reason to anticipate such a catastrophe. Mr. 
Nethersole would then have fain ascertained 
exactly how the accident had occurred, remem- 
bering duly that he had an account to render to 
all the old ladies of Mallington. But Marron, 


in the firet place, thought O% Lo watiaty bimadd 
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as to what was the state of affairs at Malling- 
ton House, inquiring whether Mr. Nethersole 
could tell at what hour Mrs. Charlton would re- 
turn, and whether there was any chance of the 
news being carried to hor where sho was 
dining! ; 

« No," answered the surgeon, promptly, ‘the 
man yuu sent acted with great discretion, I find ; 
for on hearing that Mrs. Charlton was out— 
‘what a sweet creature she is! don't you think 
go, Mr. Morton!—ho made two men servants 
come down with him to me, without going in 
at all, lest Miss Charlton should by some tncans 
hear of the event and be frightened out of her 
life.” 

“Then, Miss Chariton did not go with Mrs. 
Charlion !” asked Morton. 

“No, my dear sir; she declined,” answered 
the surgeon. ‘You know the young gentle- 
mao there has been rather particular in bis at- 
tentions, and people do say that be is not very 
agreeable to the young lady—ba, ha, ha! you 
@nderstand.” 

« Perfectly.” replied Morton, drily; ‘but I 
think, Mr. Nethersole, it might be as well if 1 
were to go in as we pass Mallington House, and 
give Miss Charlton the first news of Mr. Lat- 
imer's situation myself. She can afterwards 
break it tu his mother in a more gentlo manner 
than any inan could do.” 

The surgeon agreed fully that such a plan 
was a very proper one, as he would, indeed, 
bave pronounced any to be that Mr. Morton sug- 
gested; but perhaps, in this instance, he had 
some faint notion that the young gentleman 
might wish to have five minutes of Miss Charl- 
ton’s company alone, and that she might not 
object to grant it; for he had remarked various 
looks and words at Dr. Western's, on the day 
after Louisa’s rescue from the stream, which 
bet him more into the secret of her heart than 
she either wished or imagined. Whatever were 
Morton's private thoughts, however—and, like 
the private thoughts and motives of all other 
men, they were, doubticss, of a very mingled 
eharacter—they walked straight up to the gates 
of Mallington House; and there, while Mr. 
Nethersole was urging his young companion to 
come down to him as soon as his conference 
with Miss Charlton was over, and have his own 
anjuries examined, all their plans were disar- 
yanged by the rush up of Mrs. Charlton's car- 
riage, and by her instant recognition of the two 
gentiemen as the butler came forth with a light 
to open the gates in answer to their aummons. 


—_——-—. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ An, Mz. Morton, is that you?” cried Mrs. 
Chariton, letting down the carriage window ; 
“come in—pray come in.” - 

The carriage dashed on wp to the house; and 
though the distance from the gate to the door 
Was not more than twenty or thirty yards on 
that side of tho mansion, the lady had descended 
from her vehicle, tripped into the house, and 
walked somewhat inore slowly up stairs before 
Mortoo and Mr. Nethersole arrived. The latter | 
gcatieman, understanding that, in the changed 
circumstances of the case, he would not be one 
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too many; and thinking that if Mrs. Charitoa 
were by any chance to faint at tho tidings 
her son's situation, bis assistance might be ne- 
cessury ; and, like the barber of Bagdad, having 
his lancet ready, and his bandages in his pocket, 
he judged that he might as well walk in with 
the young gentleman, and take his share of 
things to come. 

Morton advanced first, however, with a grave 
air, and asked the butler if he had said anything 
to his mistress regarding the accident. 

“No, sir,” replied the man; ‘she asked why 
I came out to open the gates ; and I only replied, 
because Wilkinson was out. I thought yoa 
could tell her better than I could, sir.” 

It was a task, however, that Morton coald 
gladly havo dispensed with, for he was neither 
fond of inflicting nor of witnessing pain; but, 
nevertheless, fortifying his inind for the uader- 
taking, be proceeded slowly up the stairs, fol- 
lowed closely by Mr. Nethersole, and entered 
the drawing-rooin, the door of which Mrs. Charl- 
ton had left open behind her. That lady was 
standing in a graceful attitude, with her hand 
leaning on a table, and the tips of her still beau- 
tiful fingers a little bent back, while a sweet 
and courteous smile illuinined ler countenance, 
and welcomed Mr. Morton before he appeared. 
Louisa, who bad exchanged a few words with 
her step-mother, was seated on a sofa, with 8 
table and book before her, and her lovely face, 
tuo, Was raised towards the door, with a look 
of.well-pleased expectation—ay, and something 
snore than expectation ; for there was a light in 
her deep eyes that let one see beyond them to 
her heart far more than sle intended ; the light 
of Love, beaming from two as swect lamps as 
ever he kindled. ‘The tnoment, however, that 
Morton appeared, with the blood still upon his 
face, and his hand tied up, her cheek turned 
deadly pale. She spoke not a word—indeed, 
she could not speak, but she rose at ance, and 
then, fecling her knees tremble, caught the arm 
of the sofa for support. She knew how she 
loved. him then, if she had never fully known it 
before. 

Mrs. Charlton, on her part, uttered a pretty 
little scream, very musical in its tone, and ex- — 
claimed, ‘‘ Good heaven! Mr. Morton, what has 
happened! You have met with some accident ! 
You are hurt!” 

“Very little, my dear madam,”’ replied the 
young gentleman; “ indeed, scarcely at all. My 
face has been scratched with some broken glass, 
and my hand cut; but we have every reason 
to be most thankful that the accident was not 
worse, for it might well have proved fatal to 
myself and my companion, instead of inflicting 
a few wounds and bruises, which will be well 
in a fow days.” 

He managed his communication skillfully, for 
he at once communicated that he had a com- 
panion, and that he also had been injured, with- 
out at first telling Mrs. Charlton that that com- 
panion was her son, or informing her of the ex- 
tent to which he had been hurt. The sound of 
his voice, and the firm tene in which he spoke, 
comforted Louisa a good deal ; but still she felt 
very faint, and she sat down again, not at all 
sure how long she could stand. 

Now, Mra. Charlton was alarmed tvo, for she 
was very quick in the combination of her ideas ; 
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and there were three distinct facts before her, 
from which, after putting them together, she 
Grew a deduction very near the truth. There 
was Mr. Morton hurt, and suffering from an ac- 
cident; he acknowledged having a companion 
in misadventure; and that companion was not 
now with hito. From all these certaintics she 
deduced that his companion had been her sun; 
and that he was more hurt than Mr. Morton. 
If that gentleman had nothing of very great itn- 
portance to communicate, he would not have 
thus presented himself at Mallington House, she 
thought, till he had washed his face aud handy. 
If her son had been able, he would have come 
with him. Ver son was unable, and that was 
the important fact Morton came to communt- 
eate. All this passed through her mind in a 
moment, and she felt very much alarmed. as | 
have said; but Mrs. Charlton was not a woman 
to faint. It was a thing that she never cid; 
and this was certainly not an occasion on which 
ahe would have commenced the practice. She 
was very fond of her son, it is true, and, as the 
reader has seen, she had spoiled and indulgcd 
him very greatly in youth. But it was not for 
his sake she had done so; it was for her own. 
She loved hin as her right hand, or her right 
eye, because he was a part of herself; and, per- 
haps, she would sooner have lost her right hand, 
or her right eye, than him, if she could have 
done sv without any pain or danger. Limb 
against son slic would not have hesitated, I 
think; but if suffering—personal suffering, or 
risk—were thrown intu the scale of mutilation, 
I'm afraid Alfred I.atimer would have had but 
a poor chance. 

She did not faint, therefore, or feel any in- 
Clination todo so; but yet she was anxious and 
frightened, and her countenance showed it. 

“ Speak, my dear sir! speak, Mr. Morton,” 
she said; “ you have morc to tell; Alfred was 
with you, is it not so? Alfred is burt? very 
much hurt? ‘Tell me the truth, my dear friend. 
J can bear it.” 

The last were nearly the same words which 
she had used when the servant ran in to inform 
her that her first husband had destroyed himself; 
and she did bear it with wonderful philosophy. 

Morton had an instinctive perception that in 
this instance he might speak without much far- 
ther circumlocution as far as Mrs. Charlton 
was concerned; but he did not forget that 
Louisa was in the room, and he was sure that, 
though she neither loved nor esteemed Alfred 
Latimer, she would feel even more shocked and 
pained by the iotelligence that was to be told 
than his mother. He answered, then, in a man- 
ner to remove anxicty as far as possible without 
deviating from trath. 

“« He is much better, my ¢ear Mrs. Charlton,” 
he said ; ““he was apparently a good deal burt 
at first, but he recovered wonderfully as soon 
as our skillful friend here, Mr. Nethersole, bled 
him. There are no bones broken, op a though 
he was for a time stunned by the fall. 

“Thank God!” cried Mrs. Charlton; and 
Looisa echoed her words with truer devotion. 

The surgeon advanced to play his part; for, 
during the short diglogue which had taken place, 
Morton had purposely put himself forward, fear- 
ing that Mr. Nethersole might so overload bis 
account with medical terms that the two ladies 
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might be left in ignorance of whether Alfred 
Latimer were dead or alive That worthy gen- 
tleman now proceeded to justify his caution by 
explaining to Mrs. Charlton, in the darkest pos- 
sible manner, the situation of her son, and what 
he bad at first apprehended, as well ay what 
Was now to be guarded against. Fur aught 
that the mother could gather from this commu. 
nication Alfred night have been a marmalade; 
but Morton stepped in to her help, saying, ‘*I 
see you do not exactly understand Mr. Nether- 
sole. It is merely that Latuner was at firet 
stunned and speechless, but has now quite recov- 
ered both his epeech and his senses ; and though 
our good friend thinks it would be imprudent to 
remove him from the cottage to which be was 
at first taken, in order to give him time to re. 
covet completely, yet there is nu great chance 
of any danger resulting from the accident. Is 
it not so, Mr Nethersole 1” 

“ Precisely, sir,” replied the surgeon; and 
Mrs. Charlton, sinking into a chair, gazed ia 
Morton's face, thinking what she ought to do 
next. 

‘I should very much like to go to him,” she 
said, after a moment's pause ; “ but the carriage 


‘has gone away, I fear, and—” 


“Tt rains dreadtully,” said Mr. Nethersole, 
finishing Mrs. Charlton's sentence nearly as she 
would have finished it herself. ‘ Do not thiak 
of it, my dear madam. I will stay with him all 
night. 1 propose to return immediately.” 

“I do not sce any necessity for your going,” 
added Morton ; “fur he is so much better that I 
doubt not a few hours wil! remove all chance of 
danger, and Mr. Nethersole particularly recom- 
mends quiet. One of your servante—Wilkin- 
son, I think, ts his name—is with your son. Mr. 
Nethersole will be in attendance; and if be 
should be worse you can be sent for.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Morton, thank you,” said 
Mrs. Charlton; “ you are very kind to me in 
every respect—kinder than any one of my own 
relations, I am sure. Here, you have under- 
taken this journey, and been in pe of your 
life, all on my account; and bow I can ever be 
grateful cnough I cannot tell. But pray let me 
hear how this accident hae happened, and what 
it was; for I know nothing but that you have 
both been hurt.” 

“] beg pardon for interfering,” said Mr. Neth- 
ersole, with a smile, “but I must really here 
exert my authority as a disciple of Galen. Mr. 
Morton is hurt, Mrs. Charlton. He does not 
yet know how much—we none of us know how 
much—for he has given bimeelf up entirely to 
Mr. Latimer, and has taken no care of himself 
whatever.” 

Louisa, who, as the reader has remarked, had 
not spoken a word, raised her eyes to Morton's 
face with a look of tenderness and admiratioa, 
toingled with fear, as if imploring him, for ber 
sake, to attend to his own safety; but Mr. 
Nethersule went on, * He is wet through and 
through, too, so that it is high time that he 
should go home, change his dress, and then 
allow me to inquire into the injuries he bas re- 
ceived. Wounds and bruises, apparently slight 
at first, are often the most dangerous if not at- 
tended to. Before he gives any account of what 
has taken place, then, I say authoritatively eh 
him go home.” 


take her you love, rich or poor; but what, 
ought she to du! ought she to consent to such 
a thing!” 

“«} will give ber no choice,” answered Mor- 
ten, pressiog her to his heart. ‘She has given 
her promise — she has made no condition; and; 
under no circumstances would she seek to re- ; 
tract it, Iam sure. Indeed,” he added, smiling, 
++I would not consent, if she did. She is fast 
bound, and cannot escape.”’ 

“‘¥ do not wish it, Edmond, I do not wiah it,” 

ted Louisa, earnestly. “I should hardly 
have fortitude to cast away such happincss, 
even for your sake.” 

As sho spoke the butler announced that sup- 
per was ready, and, though Morton felt the 
truth of the old French proverb “‘ gus fait [amour 
soups,” he was forced to sit down to the less 
pleasant meal, and make the best of adull hour. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ayres Morton and Mr. Nethersole had left 
Motber Brown's cottage, Alfred Latimer lay for 
several minutes gazing up towards the ceiling 
of the back rovin in which be had been placed— 
if ceiling, indeed, it could be called, where a 
good deal more lath was apparent than plaster, 
and that portion of the latter which remained 
was principally supported by long filaments of 
horsehair, which not unfrequently suffered a 
large mass of wortar to hang waving about in 
the'wind over the heads of those who went to 
and fro beneath. A small deal table, notched 
at the edges like a schwol-boy’s desk, and with 
“Tom Brown” cut in large capitals in two or 
three places, stood in the middle of the chatnber, 
at no great distance from the bed; and on it, in 
@ battered tin candlestick, was 2 solitary tallow 
candle with the top of the wick spreading out 
into gooty fungi, and the grease weltering down 
the sides. A tattered old chintz curtain half 
concealed the window ; but where the sash ap- 

red it showed many a piece of glass wanting, 
i one spot pasted up with brown paper, while 
ja others the gaping aperture was stuffed up 
with dirty raga. ‘To these interesting objects 
the young gentleman turned his eyes, after he 
had studied the canupy over his head for a con- 
siderable time, and then be exclaiined “ D—n it! 
This is very strange. Why, I feel all knocked 
about; and where the dovil I am, I can't tell. 
Surely that is Wilkinson. Why, what is all 
this? WhereamI! How came I here!” 

It was very evident that, as not uncommonly 
happens iz euch cases, the bluw le had received 
oo the head had obliterated all memory of the 
events immediately preceding. 11 is generally 
eB ged expedient to touch upon the subject of 

is state as little as possible with a patient so 
eircumetanced ; but Wilkinson, though a shrewd 
sensible man, had not studied the matter very 
deeply, and be consequently set tu work, and, 
with a view of amusing his young master, told 
him all that had happened. ‘The tale scemed to 
awaken Alfred Latimer’s remembrance; and 
whev he heard that he was in Mother Brown's 
cottage he instantly showed that bis recollection 
Was quiie unimpaired, by saying in a luw vuice 
“« Where are my clothes, Wilkinwoo!? Put them 
here on the bed, and do not Jet the people get at 
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them, for there is a good sum of money in one 
of the pockets. Don’t lose sight of them for a 
rainute, Wilkinson ; for it would be a devil of an 
affair if they were to take that.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better to send 
it to mistress to keep for you, sir!” asked the 
servant; “you sec ] might be called away for 
& minute or two.” 

‘No, curse it! she would keep it with a vea- 
geance,” answered her dutiful and respectful 
son. “I should get it back as soon from them 
as I should from her.” 

‘Then, why not give it to Mr. Nethersole, to 
take care of for you till you are well,” replied 
the man; “it would be quite safe with bim.” 

“Well, perhaps I may,” rejuined Latimer ; 
“that’s no bad thought—but the doctor's gone, 
isn't he?” 

Wilkinson made him understand that Mr. 
Nethersole would soon bo back; and then re- 
meinbering the caution which had been givea, 
be warned Mr. Lutimer that he ought not to 
speak, but to remain quiet. Alfred Latimer, 
however, was nut a man to restrain himself in 
anything; and therefore he continued to ask 
questions and to swear at his companion, it he 
answered briefly, or remunstrated, tll the scr- 
vant's patience becoming near its end, ho replied 
‘“‘Indecd, Mr. Latimer, [| must obey the doctor's 
orders, and as you will not be quict and keep 
silent, I will go into the other room, but I wiil 
take cure no one comes in without me.” 

‘Go to the devil, if you like,” replied Alfred 
Latimer; “I don't want you; but souff the 
candle first.” 

The man did as ho was directed, and ther 
left the room. The young gentleman then at- 
tempted to sit up, and drew hie cluthes froin the 
foot of the bed, that ho might see if his money 
were all safe; but the effort was too painiul to 
be persisted in, and he lay down again with a 
moan. About half an hour after this Mr. Neth- 
ergole returned, and having heard from the ser- 
vant in the outer room that Mr. Latimer was 
very unmanageable, he replied “Oh! I will 
keep him quiet. I shall stay here till morn 
ing; so you can either remain or go home for 
an hour or two, as you like; only be back by 
five o'clock ; for I have a cause I must see.” 

“ Well, then, sir, I would rather go homo for 
a bit,” answered Wilkinson, ‘I was up early 
this morning, and I should like a tew hours’ 
slecp."’ 

“I wonder where my lad's to sleep,” said 
Widow Brown, in a sullen tone. “That's his 
bed, in where the younker is lying; aod half 
the things spoiled with blood.” 

“Ob, never you mind, Mother Brown,” ao- 
swered Mr. Nethersole, who knew his party 
well, *' you'll be paid more than you spend; and 
as to Tom's sleeping, it is not the firet time he 
has sat up o'nights, I fancy, and won't be the 
last. You've slept in worse places than this 
chair, Tum, hav'nt yout and the shooting sea- 
son being begun, you must be in practice, or I 
mistake! You forget who you are talking to, 
Goody ” 

“ Well, doctor,” said Mother Brown with @ 
grin, “if he have got a partridge or a pheasant 
now and then, you've had your share on ‘em ; 
see Lester stuff nor ever come out 0’ your shop, 
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“ I know I have bad a little present now and 
then, Mother Brown,” replied Mr. Nethersole ; 
“and T never ask where anything comes from 
but humbug, and that I always send back again. 
So don’t whine to me ahout where Tom is to 
sleep. He'lldo well enough, and you'll be paid. 
That's all you want. It’s raining too hard for 
gan to go off, or he would'nt be here. I un- 

leretand it all; but it’s no business of mine; 
apd I always mind my own business, as you 
well know. ‘That’s the way to be friends with 
every one; and you can't say I ever refused to 
gee you when you were sick, or give you medi- 
eine either. Pay when you can, when you can't 
Jet it alone; but never attempt to palaver me, 
for that is what I cannot bear.” 

‘© Well, you are a good cretur,” answered the 
beldame; ‘only you see that we arc paid, for 
that Mrs. Charlton, rich as she is, is a bit of a 
screw, and dves not pay every one as she 
ought.” 

“Oh, you'll be paid, you'll be paid !” replied 
the surgeon, walking into the other room; and 
then shutting the door, he held up his finger 
again to Mr. Latimer not to speak, sat down by 
bis bed-side and felt his pulse. ‘A little 
fever,”’ he said, as if speaking to himself. “I 
am afraid there has been some cxcitement here. 
In your case, Mr. Latimer, Harpocrates is as 
good as Hippocrates, and better; but we must 
make them go hand in hand—silence, my dear 
sir! silence! Not asingle word, if you please. 
I am going to nit by your bed-side all night; 
and if you want anything, just hold up your tin- 
ger. : I shall divine what you want, aod give it 

jou.” 

7 “ You'll be devilish clever, then,” said Al- 
fred Latimer aloud, “for I want something 
pow’ — 

“Not a word! not a word!” said Mr. Neth- 
ereole, stopping both his ears; ‘I will not listen 
to a word,” and approaching the table, he 
pulled a phial out of his pocket, poured about a 
third of it out into a little cup which he had 
brought with him, and presented it to the pa- 
tient, saying, ‘drink that. Then turn round 
on your right side and try to get to slecp; that 
will compose you wonderfully.” 

“Why, |’m quite composed already, 
swered the other. 

“You won’t be soon, if you go on so,’ an- 
swered Mr. Nethersole, dryly, ‘for, in two 
hours you'll be in a burning fever if you talk at 
all; in two days you will be lying composed 
enough; and in less than two weeks you will 
go out of that door with your fect foremost.” 

Thie speech had the desired effect, though, 
undoubtedly, it was rather strong in language. 
Alfred Latimer did pot at all like the prospect 
80 unceremoniously presented to him, and drink- 
ing off the draught, ho lay down as he was bid 
and kept silence, while Mr. Netheravule seatcd 
himself in the chair by his side, and taking a 
medical book ont of nis pocket beyan to read. 
Nine times did Mr. Nethersvle snuff the candle ; 
and then, as there was no use of snuffing it avy 
longer, he went into the next room and gut an- 
wther. Mother Brown bad gone to bed; her 
gon wae snoring in a chair; and when he re- 
tumed the worthy sargeon found that Alfred 
Latimer was breathing hard too. The exzample 
he judged a good one, aod as he could find aoth- 
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Vi 
ing on which to prop his head softer than his 
own arms, he folded them on the table, bent 
down bis forehead upon them, and was soon in 
that strange mysterious statc, wherein the dis- 
tinction between the life of the body and the 
life of the soul is more plain than in any of the 
other phenomena of our marvelous existence. 

He had gone on for some hours, and Alfred 
Latimer was still in a sound and cornfortable 
sleep when the worthy surgeon was suddenly 
awakened by the opening of the door. He 
looked up, and saw the widow's son beckoning 
to him. 

“ Here's yonr boy, doctor, Wants you quick,” 
said the man in a low tone. 

“The deuce le does,” murmured the sur. 
geon; “that Mrs. Tilson come before her time 
—she always docs—I never saw anything 
like it.”’ - 

It was, indced, as he supposed ; and after & 
brief cunference with the boy at the duor, he 
returned and looked at his patient, and thon at 
his watch. ‘The former wae still enjoying as 
tranquil repose as if he had never becn bruised 
almost to 4 mummy, and the latter pointed to a 
quarter past four. 

“Wilkinson must be back in three-quarters 
of an hour at the farthest," said Mr. Nethersole, 
“and Mrs. ‘Tilson can’t wait, that’s certain. 
No great harm can happen; for he’s doing 
quite well, and for that matter I anght just as 
well have been at home, and in tny bed, if bo 
had not been Mrs. Charlton's son. Here, Tom,” 
he continued, putting his head into the next 
room, and speaking in a low voice to Mother 
Brown's son, who seemed settling himeclif to 
sleep again; ‘“ Whon Wilkinson returns tell 
luin to give his young inaster one half of that 
draught; and to send to me, at Mrs. Tileon’s, 
at Shedbury, if anything goes wrong ;” and go- 
ing out he muunted the horse the boy had 
brought, looked up to tho sky, which now suf. 
fered the stars to peep out froin tune to time 
through the clouds, and rode away. 

‘The moment he had gone Tom Brown set 
the bottle down upvon the table, and put bis 
forefinger to his furchead. He was a dull- 
luoking man, with short cut black hair, like the 
chevelure of a shoe-brush; but yet thero was & 
keen cunning light stole out of his somewhat 
oblique cyea when he thus set bimseli to con- 
sider, Which had something dangeruus and sin. 
ister in it. 

“Three-quarters of an hour,” he said, medi- 
tating, ‘that’s well nigh an liour, may like. 
! Howsomdever, I won't do nothing alone. I'll 
take advice and have help; for he might get up 
tight, by chance, and then one would have to 
put him out o’ pain. Nobody would know it— 
onc knock’s as good as another, and he's io such 
a sinash ’twouldn't be seen. He said he'd a lot 
0’ money—I heard un, and mother, too; bat he 
, dido’t say how much, 80 who can tell. Wo 
might take a bit, and leave some upon account. 

. Mother could hold the candle while I took the 

, money, and Jack stood by wi’ the poker, ready 

; to stop noise.” 

It was a perilous moment for Alfred Latimer, 
who continued to sleep soundly ; and the maa 

| Walking to the foot of the stairs called bis 

‘mother; but ia so low a voice that she did not 

| hear. 


take her you love, rich or poor; but what, 


ought she to do! ought she to consent to such 
a thing!” 
‘} will give ber no choice,” answered Mor- 
ton, pressiog her to his heart. ‘She bas given 
promise — she has made no condition; and 


under po circumstances would she seek to re- ; 


tract it, Jam sure. Indeed,” ho added, smiling, 
++I would not consent, if she did. She is fast 
bound, and cannot escape.’”’ 

“J do not wish it, Edmond, I do not wiah it,” 
tepeated Louisa, earnestly. ‘J should hardly 
have fortitude to cast away such happincss, 
even for your sake.” 

As she spoke the butler announced that sup- 
per was ready, and, though Morton felt the 
truth of the old French proverb ‘‘ gus fait [amour 
soups,” he was forced to sit down to the less 
pleasant meal, and make the best of a dull hour. 


—-——. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AyteR Morton and Mr. Nethersole had left 
Motber Brown's cottage, Alfred Latimer lay for 
several minutes gazing up towards the ceiling 
of tbe back rooin in which be had been placed— 
if ceiling, indeed, it could be called, where a 
good deal more lath was apparent than plaster, 
and that portion of the latter which remained 
was principally supported by long filaments of 
horsehair, which not unfrequently suffered a 
large mass of wortar to hang waving abvut in 
the ‘wind over the heads of those who went to 
and fro beneath. A small deal table, notched 
at the edges like a sclwol-buy’s desk, and with 
“Tom Brown” cut in large capitals in two or 
three places, stood in the middle of the chamber, 
at no great distance from the bed; and on it, in 
& battered tin candlestick, was a solitary tallow 
candle with the top cf the wick spreading out 
into gooty fungi, and the grease weltering down 
the sides. A tattered old chintz curtain half 
concealed the window ; but whcre the sash ap- 

red it showed many a piece of glass wanting, 
In one spot pasted up with brown paper, while 
jo others the gaping aperture wae stuffed up 
with dirty raga, ‘To these interesting objects 
the young gentleman turned his eyes, after he 
had studied the canupy over his head fur acon- 
siderable time, and then be exclaimed “ D—n it! 
This is very strange. Why, I feel all knocked 
about; and where the dovil I am, I can't tell. 
Sareiy shat is Wilkinson. Why, what is all 
this? Where am I? How camc I here?” 

It was very evident that, as not uncommonly 
happens in such cases, the bluw lhe had received 
oo the head had obliterated all memory of the 
events immediately preceding. 1 is generally 
fo expedient to touch upon the subject of 

is state as little as possible with a patient so 
eircumetanced ; but Wilkinson, though a shrewd 
sensible man, had not atudied the matter very 
deeply, and he consequently set to work, and, 
with a view of amusing his young masicr, told 
him all that had happened. The tale scemed to 
awaken Alfred Latimer’s remembrance; and 
when he heard that he was ia Mother Brown's 
cottage he instantly showed that bis recullection 
Was quite unimpaired, by saying in a luw vice 
“« Where are my clothes, Wilkinwoo? Put them 
bere on the bed, and do not let the people get at 
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them, for there is a good sum of money in one 
of the pockets. Don't lose sight of them for @ 
minute, Wilkinson ; for it would be a devil of an 
affair if they were to take that.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better to sead 
it to mistress to keep for you, sir!” asked the 
servant; “you sec] might be called away for 
a minute or two.” 

‘No, curse it! she would keep it with a vea- 
geance,” answered her dutiful and respectful 
son. ‘I should get it back as soon from them 
as I should from her.” 

“ Then, why not give it to Mr. Nethersole, to 
take care of for you till you are well,” replied 
the man; “it would be quite safe with bim.” 

“ Well, perhaps’ I may,” rejoined Latimer ; 
“that’s no bad thought—but the doctor's gone, 
isn't he?” 

Wilkinson made him understand that Mir. 
Nethersole would soon be back; and then re- 
meinbering the caution which had been givea, 
be warned Mr. Lutimer that be ought not te 
speak, but to remain quiet. Alfred Latimer, 
however, was nut a maa to restrain himself im 
anything; and therefore he continued to ask 
questions and to swear at his companion, it be 
answered briefly, or remunstrated, till the scr- 
vant's patience becoming near its end, ho reptied 
““Indecd, Mr. Latimer, | must obey the doctor's 
orders, and as you will not be quiet and k 
silent, I will go into the other room, but I wil 
take cure no one comes in without me.” 

**Go to the devil, »f you like,” replied Alfred 
Latimer; “I don't want you; but souff the 
candle first.” 

The man did as ho was directed, and ther 
left the room. The young gentleman then at- 
tempted to sit up, and drew hie clothes froin the 
foot of the bed, that ho might see if his money 
were all safe; but the effort was too painful to 
be persisted in, and he lay down again with @ 
moan. About half an hour after this Mr. Neth- 
ereole returocd, and having heard from the ser- 
vant in the outer room that Mr. Latimer was 
very unmanageable, he replied “Oh! I will 
keep him quiet. I shall stay here till morn 
ing; so you can either remain or go home for 
an hour or two, as you like; only be back by 
five o'clock ; for I have a case I must see.” 

* Well, then, sir, I would rather go home fur 
a bit,” answered Wilkinson, ‘I was up early 
this morning, and I should like a tew hours” 
slecp."” 

“I wonder where my lad's to sleep,” said 
Widow Brown, in a sullen tone. “That's his 
bed, in where the younker is lying; and half 
the things spoiled with blood.” 

“Ob, never you mind, Mother Brown,” ao- 
swered Mr. Nethersole, who knew his party 
well, “ you'll bo paid more than you spend; and 
as to Tom's sleeping, it is not the firet time he 
hus sat up o'nights, I fancy, and won't be the 
last. You've slept in worse places than this 
chair, Tum, hav'nt you and the shouting sea- 
son being begun, you must be in practice, or I 
mistake! You forget who you are talking to, 
Goody " 

“Well, doctor,” said Mother Brown with @ 
grin, “if he have got a partridge or a pheasant 
oow and then, you’ve had your share on 'em; 
and better stuff nor ever come out o' your shop, 
teo,’* 
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“ T know I have bad a little present now and 
then, Mother Brown,” replied Mr. Nethersole ; 
“and I never ask where anything comes from 
but humbug, and that I always send Le again. 
So don’t whine to me about where Tom is to 


sleep. He'll do well enough, and you'll be paid. 
That's all you want. It’s raining too hard for 
I un- 


guns to go off, or he would'nt be here. 
lerstand it all; but it’s no business of mine; 
apd I always mind my own business, as you 
well know. ‘That’s the way to be friends with 
every one; and you can't say I ever refused to 
seé you when you were sick, or give you medi- 
eine either. Pay when you can, when you can't 
Jet it alone; but never attempt to palaver me, 
for that is what I cannot bear.” 

‘© Well, you are a good cretur,” answered the 
beldame; ‘only you see that we are paid, for 
that Mrs. Charlton, rich as she is, is a bit of a 
screw, and dves not pay every one as she 
ought.” 

“Oh, you'll be paid, you'll be paid !” replied 
the surgeon, walking into the other room; and 
then shutting the door, he held up his finger 
again to Mr. Latimer not to speak, sat down by 
bis bed-side and felt his pulse. ‘A little 
fever,” he said, as if speaking to himself. “I 
am afraid there has been some excitement here. 
In your case, Mr. Latimer, Marpocrates is as 
good as Hippocrates, and better; but we must 
make them go hand in hand—silence, my dear 
sir! silence! Not asingle word, if you please. 
I am going to sit by your bed-side all night; 
and if you want anything, just hold up your tin- 
ger. I shall divine what you want, und give it 


you." 

ar You'll be devilish clever, then,” said Al- 
fred Latimer aloud, “for I want something 
pow’ — 

“Not a word! not a word!" said Mr. Neth- 
ereole, stopping both his ears; “J will not listen 
to a word,’ and approaching the table, he 
pulled a phial out of his pocket, poured abuut a 
third of it out into a little cup which he had 
brought with him, and presented it to the pa- 
tient, saying, ‘drink that. Then turn round 
on your right side and try to get to slecp; that 
will compose you wonderfully.” 

“Why, I’m quite composed already,” an- 
swered the other. 

“You won't be soon, if you go on so,’ an- 
swered Mr. Nethersole, dryly, ‘for, in two 
hours you'll be in a burning fever if you talk at 
all; in two days you will be lying composed 
enough; and in less than two weeks you will 
go out of that dwor with your fect foremost.” 

Thia speech had the desired effect, though, 
undoubtedly, it was rather atrong in language. 
Alfred Latimer did not at all like the prospect 
80 unceremcniously presented to him, and drink- 
ing off the draught, ho lay down as he was bid 
and kept silence, while Mr. Nethersule seatcd 
himself in the chair by his side, and taking a 
medical book ont of nis pocket began to read. 
Nine times did Mr. Nethersvle snuff the candle ; 
and then, as there was no use of snuffing it avy 
longer, he went into the next room and got an- 
vther. Mother Brown bad gone to bed; her 
gon was snoring in a chair; and when he re- 
tumed the worthy sargeon found that Alfred 
Latimer was breathing hard too. The example 
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ing on which to prop his head softer than his 
own arms, he folded them on the table, bent 
down bis forehead upon them, and was soon in 
that strange mysterious statc, wherein the dis- 
tinction between the life of the body and the 
life of the soul is more plain than in any of the 
other phenomena of our marvelous existence. 

He had gone on for some hours, and Alfred 
Latimer was still in a sound and coinfortable 
sleep when the worthy surgeon was suddenly 
awakened by the opening of the door. He 
looked up, and saw the widow's son beckoning 
to him. 

“ Here's yonr boy, doctor, wants you quick,” © 
said the man in a low tone. 

“The deuce he does,” murmured the sur. 
geon; “that Mrs. Tilson come before her time 
—she always docs—I never saw anything 
like it.” - 

It was, indced, as he supposed ; and after 8 
brief cunference with the boy at the duor, he 
returned and looked at his patient, and thon at 
his watch. ‘Tho former was still cnjoying as 
tranquil repoxe as if he had never been bruised 
almost to & mummy, and the latter pointed to a 
quarter past four. 

“Wilkinson uust be back in three-quarters 
of an hour at the farthest,” said Mr. Nethersole, 
“and Mrs. ‘lilson can't wait, that's certain. 
No great harm can happen; for he’s doing 
quite well, and for that matter I nnght just as 
well have been at home, and in tny bed, if ho 
had not been Mrs. Charlton's son. Hera Tom,” 
he continued, putting his head into the next 
room, and speaking In a low voice to Mother 
Brown's son, who seemed settling himsclf to 
sleep again; ‘“ Whon Wilkinson returns tell 
luin to give his young inaster one half of that 
draught; and to send to me, at Mrs. Tilaon’s, 
at Shedbury, if anything goes wrong ;” aod go- 
ing out be muunted the horse the boy had 
brought, looked up to tho sky, which now suf. 
fered the stars to peep out froim tune to time 
through the clouds, and rode away. 

‘The moment he had gune Tom Brown set 
the bottle down upon the table, and put his 
forefinger to his forehead. He was a dull- 
luoking man, with short cut black hair, like the 
chevelure of a shoe-brush; but yet thero was 3 
keen cunning light stole out of his somewhat 
oblique cyes when he thus set himsell to con. 
sider, Which had something dangeryus and sin- 
ister in it. 

“ Three-quarters of an hour,” he said, medi- 
tating, ‘that’s well nigh an liour, may like. 
! Howsomdever, I won't do nothing alone. I'll 
take advice and have help; for he might get up 
right, by chance, and then one would have to 
put him out o’ pain. Nobody would know it— 
onc knock's as good as another, and he's io such 
a sinash 'twouldn't be seen. He said he'd a lot 
0’ money—I heard un, and mother, too; but he 
, didn’t say how much, 80 who can tell. Woe 
might take a bit, and leave some upon account. 
. Mother could hold the candle while I took the 
money, and Jack stood by wi’ the poker, ready 
; tO stop noise.” 

It was a perilous moment for Alfred Latimer, 
who continued to sleep soundly ; and the maa 
walking to the foot of the stairs called bis 
| mother; but in a0 low a voice that she did nos 


he judged a good ope, aod as he could find soth- | bear. 


-4¢ What's the matter?” said some one in deep 
masculine tones. ‘“ He’s not dying, is he” 

“ Pooh, no!" cried Tom Brown. ‘Nothing 
like it at present ; but we shall see soon. I 
want you, Jack Williams, and mother, too. Go 
and give her a shake in t’other room, and bid 
her come down a-tiptoe.” 

Jack Williams, without reply, went and woke 
Mother Brown, who hurried on some rags of 
clothes, and descended to the room where Wil- 
liams and her gon were already in cunference. 
As she went down she stumbled over an iron 
pot which had been carclessly put at the foot of 
the stairs; and the pot, on being disturbed at 
that hour of the night, uttered a loud complaint. 
Alfred Latimer started, tarned round, and gazed 
about him. The door between his room and the 
next had been left partly ajar, and he heard the 
sound of voices speaking. They were subdued ; 
but yet many — nay, most of the words were 
distinct to an ear quickened by a slight degree 
of feverish excitement. At first, indeed, sud- 
denly roused from sleep, he had forgotten where 
he was, and his whole thoughts were confused; 
bat hie mind soon cleared itself, and he heard 
the tongue of Mother Brown, as she was called, 
going pretty sharply. 

«It’s no use taking the flimsies,” she said ; 
“they'd be knowed and traced directly, and we 
should all get nabbed. But I don't see there 
can be any harm in seeing what yellow boys 
may be in his pockets. It would be spoony 
enough to let them go, when he’d know nothing 
abeut it. He was always a careless hand, I've 
beard ; and be might ha’ dropped 'em while 
they were lugging him out of the chay, or arter- 
wards, or any huw, for what he'd know.” 

“T'd take the flimsies, too,” said her well-edu- 
cated son. “If we couldn’t fash them ourselves, 
we eould get some one to do it ; and ifthat didn’t 
ahd would be sure to be advertised and a 
reward offered, which we could send some fence 
te receive for us. So I’d take alli—make a sweep 
out; and I know what”— 

“Well, what do you know!” said a deep 
stern voice that Alfred Latimer instantly recog- 
nized as that of Jack Williams. “ Let’s bear 
what you know, Master Tom.” 

“ Why I should not like to do anything to him 
sleeping,” answered Tom Brown ; “but it would 
not be a bad job if he woke juet as we were 
about it, and got a quiet knock o’ the head—a 
little would do it now, and no one the wiser.” 

“And } know what, too,” answered Jack 
Williams aloud—* that none of you shall take a 
penny Of his, or lay a finger on him. Why, con- 
found you all, ho's one of our own friends, and 
we should act like gentlemen to one another. 
He'll make as fine a fellow as ever lived one of 
these days, if a set of puling fools do not get 
hold of him, and preach the spirit out of him, 
roaking him as canting a bypocrite as any of 
themselves. But [ don’t think there’s much 
chance of that. The lad’s young, and has not 
had much experience ; yet he is sharp enough, 
and I have seen signs of a bold strong beart in 
him and a determined apirit, fit to command. 
FN have no pitiful tricks, Tom Brown ; so, look 
i Mr. Latimer is under my protection, and 

t any one take @ penny from him if they 
dare.” ; 

The conversation did not only fall upon Al- 
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fred Latimer’s ear, but sunk into bis heart. 
The boldness with which Williams stood for- 
ward in his defence touched one of the few 
better points about him ; and the language that 
he used was immediately put in strong opposi- 
tion to that which Mr. Quatterly had employed. 
‘The latter had shown that, in the higher ranks 
of life, a reputation once even stained could 
never be rendered wholly pure; the latter proved 
that good feeling of a particular kind can be 
mingled with crimes and faults of a very deep 
die. He fancied that the door was closed upon 
him in one course, and that it was open in an- 
other; and that low-toned conversation which 
he then overkcard was more injurious to every 
good principle than the most potent arguments 
could have proved, ifaddressed tu himeelfuirectly. 
While he was still listening, the outer door of 
the cottage was heard to open, and he distin- 
guished the voice of his mother’s servant, Wil- 
kinson. Alfred Latimer turned round, and af- 
fected to be asleep, but, in reality, he wished to 
meditate undisturbed over what be had just 
heard; a meditation more destructive to him 
than if the hasest of the two villains bad carried 
his worst plans into execution. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tuere was a spot in Mallington Park where 
the ground, approaching the river at a point 
where the banks were low and the stream broad 
and shallow, was inundated during a great part 
of the spring and autumn. A number of stunted 
willows, growing out of long sedge and rushes, 
covered about four acres of land, diversified here 
and there by tall poplars gathered into groups of 
five or six planted close together. This swamp 
might easily have been drained; but Edmonds, 
the park-keeper, who loved to see every variety 
in the domain entrusted to his charge, had re- 
frained from doing so; and he had also another 
object, for as all the gamekeepers were under 
his orders, he took care that his lord’s table 
should never want any species of wild fowl that 
the season and country afforded, and felt a 
pride in being able to send up to London any- 
thing that might be required. This watery 
piece of ground, then, Was a sort of preserve 
during the winter montha for a great number of 
the duck tribe; the snipe, too, was always to 
be found there, and not unfrequently the bit- 
tern; for the part of the park where it was sit- 
uated was one very little frequented, being be- 
yond the spot where the road we have so often 
mentioned turned over the bridge. A sandy 
path, however, neatly kept and raised a little 
above the neighboring ground, wound round the 
marsh, taking a thousand turns and bends among 
the trees; and then passing through a thick 
copse, and over two small bridges and a ferny 
deer pasture, it joined the broad road that led 
direct from the house to the great gates. 

_ On the evening after the accident which, with 
its consequences, has occupied so much of our 
attention, about half an hour before nightfall, the 
graceful and delicate figure of Lucy Edinonds 
was observed walking along the sandy path by 
the side of the swamp, which at that tial bour, 
With the willows, the poplars, and the long flags 
and rushes, catching but in few places a glimpse 
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of the departing day, offered a dreary and mel- 
ancboly scene enough. She had a basket on 
her arm, as if she were carrying something 
bume frem one of the cottages, of which there 
were two or three within the walls; and her 
fair face was sad, with her eyes bent duwn upon 
the ieee 

I have said that she was observed ; for there 
Was one watching her; and when she came 
into the part of the wood where the trees closed 
thickest on all sides, Jack Williams walked 
lowly out from amongst the nearest group of 
poplars, and went quietly on to meether. Lucy 
started on sceing him; but it was the sud- 
denness of his appearance that alone surpris- 
ed her; and her manner clearly shuwed that 
she had seen and held communication of some 
kind with him before. 

“Ah! Mr. Williams,” she said, with a faint 
smile crossing ber lip, and flittiog away again 
in an instant, I did not expect to see you 
here.” 

«No, Miss Lucy,” replied the man; “ but I 
came to meet you, for I watched you out an 
hour ago; and I thought you would like to hear 
the truth of hew he is going on, poor fellow.” 

Lucy turned towards hit with a look of up- 
prebension. ‘Going on!” she cried— Poor 
fellow! What do you mean, Mr. Williams ! 
Ob ! tell me, what 18 the matter now 1" 

« What, have you not heard?” asked Wil- 
liams; “why, it is all over Mallington. He 
has met with a bad accident ; but don’t frighten 
yourself; he is better, and will do well—that 
is, if tis spirits are kept up.” 

“Oh, Heaven !" cried acy Edmonds, with 
the tears in her cyes. “J wish I were dead. 
What accident, Mr. Williams—tell me, tell me; 
for though I can do no good, yet I must 
hear.” 

“ Why, the matter is this, Miss Lucy," re- 
plied the man, in a kindly tunc—* but don’t 
frighten yoursel(—he will do very well, I tell 

ou. But the matter is this, as I was saying— 

wrote him a note, you know, telling him that 
your father wished you to marry young Garland; 
and off he set from London directly. Mr. Mor- 
ton, as they call him, a gentleman who has 
been staying down here”— 

“Ob! I know him. I know him very well,” 
replied Lucy Edmonds; “he has been several 
times to see iny father.” 

« Well, he was in the chaise with Mr. Lati- 
mer,’’ continued Williams ; ‘and they came on 
at a great rate till they reached Mallington Coin- 
mon, about eight u'clock lust aight. ‘There the 
horses ran away with them, and went over the 
bank into Mother Brown's Pit. Mr. Morton 
was very little hurt, but poor Alfred was taken 
oat speechicss.”” 

The man paused, and Lucy wrung her hands 
in bitter grief. ‘ But you say he is better,” she 
cried, after a moment’s sileuce, *t you say he is 
better. Oh! tell me true, Mr. Williams.” 

‘¢ Yes, he is better,” answered her companion 
—‘*a guod deal better; but I know what would 
make him quite well.” 

* And what is that?” demanded Lucy Ed- 
monds, partly divining What his answer would 
be 


«If you would come and see him, Miss Lucy,” 
said Williams, “ or promise to do so to-morrow ; 
L 
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it would do him more good than all the atuff 
out of Dr. Nethersole's shup.” 

“That is unpossible,” answered Lucy Ed- 
monds, firmly ; ‘how could I go up to Malling- 
ton House !—and besides’ — 

“He is not at Mallington House,” replied 
Williams, interrupting her ; “he is at Mother 
Brown's cottage, on the common, where he was 
first taken. Yuu could como quite well, and 
nobody know anything of it.”’ 

“No,” answered Lucy, “I promised my 
father that I would not sse him, and I cannot 
—do not say a word, Mr. Williams, for nothing 
shall make me break my promise.” 

“Then you are a very silly girl,” answered 
Williams sternly ; “ or via? ag are going to do 
what your father wishes, aod marry young Gar- 
land. Ay, ay! Count upon a woman's lovo ! 
It is no more to be leaned upyn than one of 
those sedges. But I'll go away, andl tell him to 
think of you, and break his heart fur you, no 
more ; fur that you have got a new lover, and 
care no more for him.” 

“Oh, do not, do not be socriel,” said Lucy, 
weeping bitterly ; ‘‘ you know that what you say 
is not true. Tell biw, if you will, not to think 
of me any more; for my father says he will 
never let him have re; so it is betterthat ho 
should forget mo. But do not tell bim I have 
or can forget him, for that is false.” 

~ Well, { will tell him what you say,” replied 
Wilhams, * but he won't casily believe you love 
him much, if you will not come to see bim 
even when hos lying sick. He will think that 
you do not wish to know how he is.” 

“Oh, he knows better,” replied Lucy; “ho 
knows I woulll give anything in the world to 
bear every day how he is." 

“Woll, 1 can let you know that,” sail Wil- 
lias. “I’m sure I'd do a good deal to make 
you happy, Miss Lucy; and if you can come 
out about this place of an evening—say at this 
time—I willbe down and tell you how he is going 
on as long as there is any danger, for I am 
lodging at Widow Brown's, and | see him very 
often.” 

‘Oh, do, do," cried Lucy eagerly, “I will 
come whenever Ican; but do nut wait long for 
me ; for mny father might prevent me, or send 
me somewhere else, you know. But I will 
come whenever [ can, indeed [ will.” 

“ Well, you are a good girl after all, and do 
love him, I believe,” replied Williams. 

“Oh, you know I do, too well!” answered 
Lucy Edmonds. 

“Then you are very silly for not following 
your love,” answered the man; ‘ fathers have 
always such crotchets; and if a girl did not 
take her own Way, no girl would ever marry 
the man she loves. What the devil right has 
your futher to stop yout He's not guing to 
marry the man. If Mr. Latimer did not mean 
fair by you, it would be another thing; but he 
has offered to Marry you at once—ay, and Le 
will marry you too, Whatever your father may 
say, fur love will have its way.” | 

“ But my promise, my proniise,” said Lucy, 
With a deep sigh, 

“ Nonsense about promises,” answered Wil- 
liams, ** they never hold good long against love, 
Lucy Edmonds. However, [ will bring you 
word how Alired is going On ovary SVED\Dy, 


about this time ; and you can come and hear it 
if you like : 80 now good-night, for you must 
not make the old folks suspicious.” 

Lucy bade him adieu, and, wiping the traces 
of tears from her eyes, walked on towards her 
home, little dreaming to what her promise to 
meet that man there might ultimately lead. 
Williams reimained gazing after her; and his 
feelings were of so strange and mixed a nature 
that we may well pause to luok into them more 
closely. Jie gazed after Lucy Hdmonds, I have 
said, and certainly with some admiration uf her 
beauty ; but it was with no thought of robbing 
Alfred Latimer of the heart he had won, even if 
it had been possible ; and the only observation 
he made to himself was—‘ She’s very pretty : 
itis a pity he should not haveher.” But it was 
not that he was without those passions which 
might have led him to seek to possess the fair 
being he thus admired ; or mercly that he felt 
towards another in a distant land—though such 
was the casc—that fierce eayer love which often, 
in the most unprincipled, seems to absorb all 
those feelings that in less intense characters are 
roused by and divided amongst many ; but every 
one has a peculiar morality of his own; and 
very often, where it is extended to the fewest 
possible points, it is the sternest and most in- 
flexible upon them; and thus the man who 
would not hesitate one mornent to rob another 
of his purse, or, in case of atrife, to take the life 
of a fellow creature like that of a dog, would 
have shrunk with a sense of shame from acts 
that thousands of well-dressed gentlemanly men 
look upon as the amusement of a morning. He 
would not have wronged one whom he regarded 
as a friend, nor have seduced his wife, nor taken 
his mistress, nor traduced his character, or be- 
trayed his confidence. These are gentlemanly 
crimes, Which were quite out of his station and 
out of his character. He had his own, indeed, 
black and terriblo ; but these hc was without. 

After Lucy was gone, he sat down upon the 
stump of a willow, and began to ponder on 
tho future and the present. ‘She will make 
him a sweet wife,” ho thought, and, though 
she's very different from Margeritta, yet she will 
suithim. 1f we can get togethcr money enough 
to buy a schooner out therc, and set ourselves 
up in one of those beautiful littlo islands, we 
may carry on gloriously. I can sail the ship, 
and he can do many things that I can't, It's 
just the hfe to suit him. 1 wonder if he’ll con- 
sent. If we carry off pretty Lucy by force he'll 
be obliged ; tor he mnust be off as fast as possi- 
ble. I have him there; and then it will be the 
best thing le can do. I long to see Black Jack 
flying over us; but 1 must not let him sqander 
away his mncy with Bill Maltby and euch fel- 
lows. We'll have no Bill Maltby amongst us 
either. He's a pitiful Knave—cheats at cards 
and dice. We'll have bold fellows, that can 
fight only; and then we'll make tine work with 
the turbans. But he has re notion of my plan 
yet; and | had better sound him. I'll tell him 
some storics of what happened last year at 
Zante, and see how he likes it. But once 
we've carried her off, he must go; und theo 
what better could he do 1” 

Such were sume of the thoughts of him who 
deserved the name of ruffian more than vil- 
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his mind—flecting, transitory, and strange— 
sensations, rather than thoughts, making & 
strange mixcd mass of good and of evil, of” 
coarse fierceness and many sufter emotions. 
‘The bad undoubtedly greatly predominated over 
the goud; but still when he thought of the 
bright islands of the blue Agean Seu, a feeling 
for natural beauty, which often acts as one of 
the best purifiers of the heart, but which ia often 
present cven in the most stern and savage 
characters, gave him a thirsty longing to revisit 
those scenes again, even more powerful than 
the cager desire for active and energetic enter- 
prise ; and without more ado he rose, made his 
way to the park-wall, and, leaping over it, de- 
scended the road, crossed the river, and walked 
on with a rapid step to the comnion above 
Mallington. A carriage was standing at the 
nearest point of the road to the cottage of 
Widow Brown, and Williams at once recog- 
nized the liveries of Mra. Charlton. He saw, 
likewise, the horse of Mr. Nethersole, fat and 
pursy as usual, notwithstanding soine severe 
work during the preceding night and that day ; 
and, judging that his presence at the moment 
would not be very acceptable, he walked an 
over the common With a leisurely sauntering 
pace, still keeping within sight, but affecting to 
amuse himself with looking at the shrubs and 
bushes. He then descended into the pit, where 
he saw some people gathered about the spot where 
the chaise had fallen; and he found that the lit. 
tle crowd which he had observed was occupied 
with the removal of the two dead horses in a 
cart from Mr. Markham's kennel. In one of 
the persons there assembled, however, he in- 
stantly recognized a gentleman whom he had 
no great inclination to meet—namely, Mr. Gibbs 
the traveler, with whom he had made a somewhat 
unpleasant acquaintance in Wenlock Wood; 
but Williams was not one to suffer even con. 
science to cow him, and he gazed upon tho 
other’s face with a stern and steadfast look, 
more like that of an injured person than of one 
who had committed an injury. He was very 
Inuch surprised, however, when Gibbs, who 
when he had last met him before Dr. Western 
wore anything but a well-satisfied aspect, now 
advanced to meet him with a pleasant smirk 
upon his face, saying, “‘ Ah, Mr. Williams, J am 
very glad to see you.” 

“Indeed!” said Williams, without relaxin; 
a feature of his face; “that is more than 
can say to you. What makes you glad to ees 
ine, pray 7” 

* Because, Mr. Williams,” replied the trav- 
cler, ‘I always like to do justice ; and though, 
When I last beheld you, [ thought you were 
very like the man who knocked ine down and 
robbed me on the other side of the water, | am 
now convinced that I was quite mistaken, and 
that you had nothing to do with it.” 

There were plenty of persons present to over- 
hear this speech; and Williams replied, dryly, 
"Oh, you are, are you! Well, better late than 
lever ; but let it teach you not to suspect inno. 
cent people again. I should hike to lear, how. 
ever, what it is has convinced you ut last. 
I've neither grown taller nor shorter, have tot 
shaved off my whiskers, nor cut off my hair.” 

“Ah, sir, if you would but use a lide of the 


lain ; but there were many other ideas crossed } fine Exotic Baltn of Trinidad,” ercd Mr. Gibbs, 
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“it would 80 improve the curl and the gloss | gentleman, looking at hie watch; ‘however, 
both of your hair cert Ad whiskers you would | ay there is time, tell him that [ am dressing ; 
acarcely know yourself. I have supplied three | but if his business be of real importance, fs 
shops in this town, and you can get it vitler at | can sce me here. If not, let him call tu-inor- 
Mr. Shanklin's, or the Miss Martins’, or Mr. | row.” 
Warren’s—hut you were asking what had con- | The man retired, and in two or three min. 
vinced me! J will tell you in a moment. In| utes returned, ushering in Mr. Gibbs. As 
the first place the man must have becn a goud | soon as Morton bebeld the face of his visitor, 
deal taller than you; in the next place, he wore | he recollected the intrusive personage whom 
different shoes; and, in the third place, I find | he had scen on the bank of tho river; and he 
you changed a five pound note that very day at | regretted having given him adinigsion at that 
the ino, and another yesterday at the linendra- | moment, when there was a chance of convers- 
per's. Now, no notes were taken from me ; ; ing with Louisa alone for a short time before 
and a man is not likely to take another inan's | Mrs. Charlton came down. He resolved to 
tinoney when his own pockets are full.” cut the interview short, however; and merely 
“He may want to fill then: fuller,” answered | bending us head, be inquired What was Mr. 
Wilhams, inan in different tone, “ so that's no | Gibbs's business with him. 
reason, Mr. What's-your-name ; but as fur me, Mr. Gibbs in return bowed low, very low, 
1 got my pay and prize money when my indecd; and then hemmed and bowed again, 


was paid off’; so I had enough of my own fur the | while the servant shut the door and retired. 

time being ; but when it is all spent, if you will “Well, sir,” said Morton, waxing somewhat 

tell me which way you are going with a good | impatient. 

Jot of gold about you, I'll see what 1 can do “My name is Gibbs, sir," rejoined the other 

with yours.” with a most agreeable smile, “and yours js 
He spoke laughing, and Mr. Gibbs laughed, | Morton.” 

too — quite heartily. Nay, he even added, The young gentleman bowed his head. 

** Well, I did you injustice, Mr. Williams ; I beg “This pocket-book, then, I suppose, belongs 

your pardon for it frankly, and as it is growing | to you," said Mr. Gibbs, in reply to this mute 

dark, if you will coine down to the Bagpipes wo | assent. 

will have a bowl of punch together and furget Morton started and turned around, “ Yes, 


all grievances.” sit, it does,” he said, ‘1 must have dropped it 
I can't just now,” answered Williams ; | in getting out of the chaise last night—it is 
, “but I will to-inorrow night if you like.” very strange I did not miss it.” 


Mr. Gibbs agreed to this change of his pro- It would, indecd, have been strange, if ho 
wed plan, and Williams, seeing the top of} had not been so near Louisa Charlton; but 
Gea Charlton's carriage, tho sight of which he | that altered the whole case, and Morton might 
just caught over the bank, moving rapidly away, | have dropped many a more valuable thing 
turned upon his heel and entered the cottage. | withont missing it during the whole of that day. 
Several of the persons who had overhcard | Mr. Gibbs placed the wetted and soiled bouk in 
this conversation stared at Mr. Gibbs ; and one | its owner's hands, with another low bow, add- 
of thom, a surly carter, who knew Jack Wil- | ing, in a marked and peculiar tone, “1 was 
liame well, uttered in a murmur between his | obliged, sir, to open it and cxamine the con- 
tecth—what was probably the internal opinion | tents, to ascertain to whom it belonged.” 
of all—*" Well, you're a fool, if ever there was This intimation, from some cause or other, 
one ;” but in this instance, at least, Mr. Gibbs | seemed to give Morton cause for thought ; but 
was not such a fool as peoplo thought. ‘The | at length looking up with a light and half laugh- 
cart moved off with the two dead horses ; and | ing look, he replicd, ‘‘1 understand what you 
the people, who had been gathered round, fol- ; mean, Mr. Gibbs ; and all I'can say is, that I 
lowed it. Mr. Gibbs remained for a mement | must trust to your discretion, which, if it prove 
or two behind, then stooping down, as if to tic | stable, shall not go unrewarded.” 
his shoe, he pulled something out from beneath “Pray, do not mentiun such @ thing, sir,” 
a bramble busb, scratching himself a good dcal | replied Mr. Gibbs, “iny discretion you may 
as he did so; and then climbing the bank, he ; fully trust tu without any reward ; and, indeed, 
paused as soon as he got into the clearer light | there is a subject on which I have wished tu 
which the higher ground afforded, exainined | speak to you for two or three days, Which wilt 
wmething which he held in his hand atten- | show you how discreet I can be.” 
tively, and walked straight away to Mallington “J think I must ask you to choose another 
House. timo, Mr. (tibbs,” replied Morton, looking again 
at his watch. “I must go down as soun as J 
am dressed.” 
CHAPTER XXX. “When you please, sir,” answered the trav. 
eler, ‘‘but, before you aro dressed, J can give 
Me. Morton was dressing for dinner, when | you an inkling of the matter. I think you take 
aservant entered his room, saying, ‘‘ There isa | a good deal of interest in the fainily of a park. 
person bclow, sir, who wishes to speak with | keeper over the river, niined Edmonds.” 


—_—— 


uw directly upon business of importance.” “] do, certainly,” said Morton, “ he is a very 
= Indoed !" aid Morton calmly, “ did he give | good, respectable man.” 4 vit 
en “ And his daughter, I believe, sir,” rejoined 


his n n 
« He said his name is Gibbs, sir,” answered | Mr. Gibbs. 
the fvotman, ‘and that he would not detain Morton drew up his head, and looked at his 
you a minute.” companion in some surprise. “I do not under. 
+ J know no such person,” replied the young | stand your meaning, sir,” be anewered. 0} 


~~ 


‘he nad received a9 oecasion might require. 
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have once, or perhapa twice, eean his daughter, | ‘<I should not think it very prota, or very 
but I take no other interest in..her than in the | worthy inquiry, ir,” replied Morton; ‘but 
rest of hie family. Pray explain youraclf.” every mfan has his tastes, and, as meddling 
“Why, I thgogbt, eir—I thoyght,” replied | with other people's business is not oge of mine, 
Mr. Gibbs, hesitating, “{ thonght 1 saw you—| I can have nothing further to do with the mat- 
1am sure il was a gentileman—speakiog with| ter you have mentioned—except, indeed, to 
her for nearly an hour ahout a fortnight ago—| aay that it would be, I think, but an act of 
it might baa few days more or less—in the | Christian charity to warn poor’ Edmonds that 
rk; and ho came from this house, and went| bis daughter is placing hersclf in dangerous 
ck to thie house; and now I thought—that| circumstances. That would be drawing some 
is to say I suspected--I mean I imagined, that] good from perquisitions which I cannot advise 
it might be interesting to him to koow that| you to pursue farther.” ; 
ehe 9 in the custom of meecting—that is to say| “You mistake, sir—you mistake—allow me 
Iam sure sho has met four days ago, and to-| very respectfully to say you mistake,” said Mr. 
night, tov, a man named Wiliams, who was| Gibbs, with sume warmth; ‘you must allow 
aupposed—that is to say accused, or suspected | me, sir, to clear myself, although yuu are dress- 
of knocking me down and robbing me in Wen-| ed, I see. I do not use my telescope for the 
lock Wood, when I was here last.” purpose of prying into other people's affaires, 
Now, ail this information was interesting to | though I can't help seeing them if they come in 
Mr.. Morton; for it gave him a clue to part of| ny way. But, sir, tho truth is this: I have been 
Alfred Latimer's conduct—at least he thought | knucked down, and robbed near here. We 
eo; and before answering, he pondered for a} could not identify the man; but I am not only 
moment or two, uncertain how to act. He| quite sure of who he is, but algo that there is 
wisbed much tu know what was the exact de- | gang of very bad characters here, who will sume 
ee of intimacy betweon Alfred Latimer and | day or another do great mischief; and I am re- 
ucy Edmonds; and he doubted not in the| sulved to bring them to justice. 1 have fixed 
beast it was Mrs. Charlton's son who had been| my cye upon a particular man, sir; and ke 
mistaken ‘for himself. The facts of having] shall find that hecan’t escapethat eye. J watch 
scen Williams, whose name had been men-| him and his doings every moment I have to 
tioned in hie hearing, at the cottage of Widow | spare, and ere long [ shall get hold of the end of 
Brown—of the man's meeting that night with| the clue, though he may hido it ever so cun- 
Lucy—and of their preceding interview four| ningly.” 
days before, connected themselves with the} ‘hat alters the case very materially, Mr. 
letter Alfred Latimer had received, and with) Gibbs,” replied Morton ; “and I trust that you 
his eagerness to return to Mallington immedi-| will succeed in your endeavors ; but in regard 
ately afier its delivery. In the ordinary affairs | to this poor girl it would, I think, be an act of 
of life, as in the deep secrats of science, we | kindness on your part to speak with ber father 
often, by the leaping pole of imagination, jump| upon the sabject, and leave it to him to take 
at just conclusions before we can be said to| such steps ashe may think fit. He is, as furas 
have discovered them; and J believe no man} I can learn, a very high-principled right-minded 
ever proved a great fact Which he had not first! inan, and [ do not think would act harshly te- 
surinised. With Morton all was at present wards his child.” 
fancy—it was a conjectural collocation of cir-| “May I ask, sir,” said Mr. Gibbs, in a low 
cumstances ; and the proof was yet to be ob-| tone, “ whothor he is acquainted or not with 
tained. But how? was the dificult question. | certain circumstances—I wish to act discreetly. 
‘To act as a spy, or to ¢mploy a spy upon any! gir—quite discreetly, and would not for the 
other-man‘s actions, was not to be thought of, | world betray a secret which had accidentally 
however great and beneficent might be the end | fallen into my possession.” 
in view. He was one of those men who think| “You are quite right, Mr. Gibbs,” said Mor- 
that nocnd justifies base means: and he re- | ton; ‘* but to answer your question: ho is not 
solved to inquire no further—to let matters take | aware of anything—no one, indeed, is. The 
their course, evolve themselves as they would ; | matter is of no great consequence, indeed ; bat 
and at the same time to employ the information | every man has his whitn.” 
' ! “Oh, certainly, sir —certainly,” said Mr. 
“In the first place, Mr. Gibbs,” he replied,| Gibbs; “but I won't detain you longer, sir; 
when his cogitations came to an end, “let me| and if you have any further commands for 


inform you that you are mistaken in supposing | me you will find me at the inn, sir; fur I have 


that Tam the pereon whom you saw talking | determined not to quit this place till [ have got 
with Lucy Edmonds. I never spoke to her out | the right sow by the ear. But you cannot thinks 
of her father's house in my lite, and at the] sir, what an advantage it would beto your hait 
me you mention was not a visitor here. May) if you would use Grimsditch's incumparable 
Task jiow near you were to the person you] Balin of Trinidad. It preserves and @ncreases 
supposed to he me, for you have certainly made | the natural curl—prevents it from falling off, of 
& great mistake !” turning grey—coinmiunicates to it an adinirable 

“Oh dear, sir, | was a long way off,” replicd| gloss, keepsit always, whether in rain or heat, iB 
Mr. Gibbs. “J was at the top of the house, | perfect order—uand whether applied to the clus- 
amusing myself, as [ usually do, with this little} tering ringlets of female loveliness, or to the 
instrument,” and he pulled out a stall teles- j bolder waves tat fluat round the forehead of 
cope from his pocket. ** from the window of| masculine deauiy, it is admitted on all hands to 
my room,” he continued, “I command the park | be the only thing yet discovered which can be 


on one side, and the hill up to the common on the | said to gild refined gold, and render perf 
other, and I see-all that goes on in the place." | atill ia partes aes Gaus wt wens te 
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“ Well, send me some, Mr. Gibbs,” replied 
Morton, smiling ; ‘and now indeed I must go, 
for I fear 1 am already late.” 

Mr. Gibbs made his bow, and retired ; and 
Morton hastened down to the drawing-ruom, 
but was disappointed in his hupe of finding Loui- 
@a alone. Mrs. Charlton was, indecd, not yet 
down ; but Dr. Western was scated on the sofa 
by the side of his fair ward. Morton would 
willingly have seen him ten minutes later, and 
though he shook the goud clergyman’s hand 
warmly, yet the rector very well understood his 
sensations. 

“Ab, my young friend,” he said, with a 
laughing look towards Louisa, which made the 
color come up into her cheek. “1 am very 
much in the way here, but I wanted to speak 
to you, sol came carly, cven at the risk of being 
the unfortunate third. Nay, Louisa, do not 
be angry with me, my dear child,” he con- 
tinued, seeing her rising as if she received what 
be had said as a hint to leave them. “ You 
know [| am the friend of both, and give my 
hearty consent and approval; so if you run 
away, I shall think that you wish to hide 
your arrangements from me. I have nothing 
to say to him that you may not hear, though, 

thaps, the confidence is not quite reciprocal. 

orton, have you done what you said you 
would 1” 

« No, my dear sir,” replied Morton, “I have 
had notime. All to-day we have been in the 
strait waistcoat of socicty, and yesterday, while 
we were five minutes alone together, we some- 
bow talked of other things." 

“Ob! I know how quite well,” answered 
_ Dr. Western; “but time !—what need of time? 
—one minute will doit. My dear Louisa, let 
me introduce a friend of mine to you;” and 
Jeading Morton up to her, with a gay look he 
whispered a word in her ear. 

Louisa Charlton drew back, and gazed in Mor- 
ton's face with an expression of surprise almost 
amounting to alarm. But Morton, notwith- 
standing the good doctor’s presence, threw his 
arms round her, saying, ‘‘ Nay, my beloved, can 
a name make any difference to you 1” 

** No,” murmered Louisa, ‘oh, no; but this 

takes me very much by surprise.” 
. ‘Our good friend here is wrong,” said Mor- 
ton, ‘in telling you thas, dear Louisa. Nay, 
he is wrong in telling you at all as yet ; for all 
is not settled, and I wished it to be so fully be- 
fore I spoke.” 

++ It is you who are wrong, Morton,” replied 
Dr. Western, ‘‘ the parson of the parish is al- 
ways right. There should be no secrets 
between two people circutnstanced as you are. 


deed ; but a slight smile, somewhat sarcastic 
and trrumphant, crossed her lip, as if she would 
have said, had she thought fit to speak what 
was passing within, “ Ah, you think that I am 
blind ; but you are playing my game, while you 
pate you are playing your own.” Morton 
marked it ere it fled ; but, confident in his own 
rectitude, both in motive and act, he felt no 
embarrassment or confusion, and only asked 
himse}f in consequence of what he saw, “ When 
will this worthy lady suffer her aye to appear. 
She shall take her own course," he added in his 
own mind, “ for it is well to know thoroughly a * 
person with whom one is to be so closely con- 
nected.” ; Saal 

Dr. Western, on his part, met the lady with. 
a good-humored and easy smile, telling her that, 
“the had asked Miss Charlton and Mr. Morton 
to dine with him on the following day, and 
trusted she would be of the party,” 

“T suppose, in propriety, I ought to be,” re- 
plied Mrs. Charlton; ** but really, my dear sir, 
{ have sv many accounts to look over, and dif-, 
ferent other things to do, that Louisa must do 
without a chaperon for once, especially when 
she is going to her guardian's howse. Alfred 
tells me that you have been to sec him, doctor, 
fur which I am very much obliged.” ; 

“ T thought it a duty, my dear lady,” replied 
Dr. Western; ‘the accounts that reached me 
were 80 alarming that, I feared I should find him 
very ill. There is little the matter, however, 
but a few bruises, as far as I could discevor ; 
and I should think you could bring him home 
quite safely to-morrow.” : 

“Do you really think so 1" asked Mrs. Charl- 
ton, in a tone of surprise, : . 

“I think that the sooner he is out of thas, 
house the better,” replied the rector; ‘the 
people there are amongst the worst in the 
parish, and I know this: { myself would sooner 
tisk a fever than sleep there for a single - 
night.” 

Before Mrs. Charlton could reply, the door 
was thrown open to announce dinner, and the 
rector, advancing, gave her his arm, while Mot, 
ton followed with Louisa. What was it he, 
whispered to her as they went dowa stairs! 
Can you not divine, reader! , Then you. hase. 
never been in love in all your life. , 
——=————. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Motuer Brown's cottage was certainly by: 
no means a pleasant place—on the contrary, 
was a very unpleasant place indeed, and Ht os 
thither must I once more lead the gentle reader, 


. Nay, more, [ have wo tell you, sir, that all is 
, ‘@ettled, as I will prove to you if you will come 
4, and partake of a plain dinner with ine to-nor- 
, FOw, at five, and then take along walk. Louisa 
+: ghall share the dinner, if slice will, but not the 


though I have no intention of dirtying the shoes 
of his imagination more than I can help in 
guiding him on his way. 

In the outer chamber of the cottage, whicly 
as the reader is aware, was divided 1oto four, 


ramble ; and in the meantime, ma‘ain, remein- 
_ ber that though I have taken the liberty of telling 
you other people's secrets, you ure not to follow 
my bad example.” 

As he spuke, Mrs. Charlton entered the 
room, and found Morton, Louisa, and Dr. West- 
@m standing close together, with somewhat tuo 
evident symptums of having been engaged in 
gecret conclave. She made no observation, in- 


rooms, two above and two below, and by the: 
side of the large ill-constructed chimney, aat: 
‘Tom Brown, the widow’s son, with 49 old yels : 
low greasy tobacco pipe in his mouth, peffin 

away clouds of no very fragrant smoke, an 

gazing vacantly into the fireplace, where, over 
a handful of small drift coal, apparently of nat 
the sn0st combustible nature ia the worbl, Wonk: 
a large iron pot, emiting en mot A Wornhye wal 
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onions. There was something dull and yet|her across the water and through the pmane 
fieree in the man’s look: a dogged sullen bru-| without people seeing. She will never be al 
tality, nore revolting to look upon than even | to walk to the other bridge.” 4 
the expression of more dangerous quilities,| ‘To be sure not,” answered Williams ; 
when lighted up by the beatns of intellect and |‘ that’s what has kept me such a time; for I 
the fire of passion. He was a powerful fellow, | couldn't hire a punt, all T could do. One fellow 
as ] have befure described him; with a head | said he was sure I was going to poach the river, 
immensely capacious and round behind ; but so | and he might have his boat seized. However, 
low and narrow in the forchead that his bristly | at last I got hold of young Blackmore, who 
hair reached within a finger's length of his eye- | promised tu draw his father’s punt in amongst 
- brows; and as he sat there. though sometimes | the reeds there ; then we can get across in the 
a momentary emile would change the expres- | dusk, without being seen, and have her up to 
sion of bis dull face, yet in gencral a heavy | the cottage at Illington in no time. But mind, 
frown still further contracted that meaningless | Mr. Latuner, you're to marry her, you know.” 
and animal forehead. {tis not necessary to} ‘Ob, ah! I'll marry her,” replied Alfred Lat- 
inquire what emotions produced either the|imer; “Ill marry her, don't you be afraid.” 
frown or the sinlc—certain it is that they could | —** No, I'm not afraid,” replied Williams , “ for 
be of no very refined kind; but their course | T wouldn’t help you, if 1 thought you'd cheat 
was goon after interrupted by the entrance of] her; and having given me your proimse, I look 
Williams, who spoke with him for ainoment or! to you to keep it. So, as that’s settled, I’ve got 
two by the fire, and then turned towards the | a pack of things tor you here in the bundle that 
door which led into the inner chamber. | will make you look as inuch like a gamekeeper 
“Ah! said Tom Brown, “there he lics on| as possible, leatherdeggins and all; and if you 
his back, like a dead crow. when he is just as] start over the back way just beture dusk, you'll 
well as you or J, Jack. Well, [ shall go and | find me down by the water. We must get Tom 
take a walk—I wonder what the devil he keeps | Brown, however, to stay in the boat while we 
lying there for‘” ure inthe park. It will he awkward, however, 
“ He knows what he's about,” answered Wil- | if she doesn't cume, since you have promised to 
liams ; * but don't you go far, ‘Tom, for we may | go huine to-morrow.” 
want you. Where's your inother!” “Tf she doesn't I won't go," replied Alfred 
.“ Oh, she's gone down to Mallington to buy! Latimer. ‘It will do well enough and nobody 
some pork,” replied her son. *' [ shan‘t be fur- suspect anything, while I am lying here and 
ther than the top of the common; but J think | supposed to be ill; but if 1 were up at Malling- 
there may be a rabbit ortwo by thistime ;" and) tun House, and gomg about, they'd say directly 
thus Saying he walked out of the door and closed | I had taken her—but she'll come, T think.” 
it behind hii. “$So dol,” answered Williams; “ but there's 
Jack Williams in the meantime entered the | Tom Brown come back; | hear bis step; and 
room where Alfred Latiiner lay ; and the mo-! we had better apeak to him about it at once.” 
ment that he appeared the young gentleman] Thus saying he opened the door that led to 
started up in his bed, without any sign of pain or} the other room; but the man he looked for was 
sickness, exclaiming, ‘ Well, I'tn devilish glad} not there, and returning to Alfred Latimer's 
you've come at last; I thouglit you'd never he | bedside, he sat down again und pursued the 
re conversation in which they were engaged. In 
_ ‘Why, Thad a good deal to do,” said Wil-! about ten minutes, however, the step of Tom 
liams, “and one cun't manage obstinate people | Brown was heard distinctly crossing the fioor 
io a minute, Mr. Latimer; and a precious pig-| of the next room in haste, and the moinent after 
headed ect they are about Mallington—no tura-| he opened the door and put his head in, saying. 
ing them at all.” “T say, Mr. Williams, have you been talking 
“Ay, that's what my mother said of me this} loud with that winduw open; for there's beeo 
morning," rejoined the young gentleman. “ She | a d—d fellow hanging about on the outside list. 
was over here with the carriage, by eleven, and | ening, or I'm mistaken.” 
wanted me to go back to the house; for she] Willams started up witha heavy brow, with 
and that old fuol Western have been laying; out any reply, and, running tu the window, 
their heads together, and settling that this was} looked forth. 
a very bad place for ine to stay in, so that, fever} ‘He's gone, he's gone,” said ‘l'’om Brown; 
or no fever, I ought to be brought over to Mal- | “as soon as he saw me come down the hill be 
lington, like a sick boy from school. I wouldn't! was off hike a shot.” 
go, however; and then, just to drive me, she} ‘Do you know him’” asked Williams. 


said she couldn't spare Wilkinson any longer."| “J'in not quite sure,” answered Brown, “ bat 

“What did yeu say to that?" demanded Jack | I think, by the louk of hiin, that it was that 
Williams. ; danciug-master-louking cove who got his head 

“Why, I said I could spare him very well,” | broke and lost his money one day.” 
answered Alfred Latimer; “and so sent lum} “tle may get his head broken to better pur- 
about his business, glad enough to get rid of} pose if he comes hstening here,” said Williams, 
him. I promised to come over to-morrow, | and then fell into a train of thought, from which 
however; su whatever is to be done must be} he was roused aftera moment or two by Alfred 
done to-night. : Latimer exclaiming, “ Why, if he has heard 
_ “Oh, I've got all ready,” replied Jack Wil-] all, our schemo will be blown over the whole 
liams, *‘ if you are strung enough.” place.” 

“I'm quite well,” replied Alfred Latimer.| —‘No, no,” answered his companion, «he did 
“ Thero'e nothing the matter with me; butI've| not hear enough for that. Nu naines were 
been thinking, Jack, how the deuce we eball got | mentioned, you know; and he couldn't make 
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out much of it. However, Tom, you rundown 
‘to the bridge, and see whether he crosses or 
not. If we can make sure of him till five 
o'clock, I'l take care of him after, that. He 
sban't blab till the thing is done, at ail events.” 

“You stay there till Williams comes down 
to you,” said Alfred Latimer, “and I'll give you 
five shillings for your pains, Brown.” 

Now, people’s estimation of their conscience 
is very different in different individuals; but, 
unlike the appreciation of any other thing, the 
Jess a man has of it the less valuc does he place 
upon it. What is there on earth that ‘lum 
Brown would not have done for five shillings? 
As to selling his soul, that was no great inat- 
ter; for, notwithstanding all that Dr. Western 
could do, he was not quite sure whether he 
possessed a soul or not; and if he had, the 
Pies undoubtedly was deeply mortgaged. 

ut Le would have taken the life of another and 
put his own neck in jeopardy at any time fora 

und, and would have risked Botany Bay, the 
ulks or the pillory, for any of the aliquot parts 
ofthe same sum. To watch for a inan upon a 
bridge, therefore, was no very troublesome task ; 
and yet, to suy the truth, he would rather have 
stolen a sheep or a deer, or robbed a garden or 
a hen-roost ; for in the great commerce of this 
world, whatever Adam Smith may say, there 
are a great many other kinds of circulating me- 
dium besides money ; and often a man who un- 
dertakes a bad action for a sinall bribe, ekes out 
his pitiful pay with excitement. Though there 
was none of this, however, in the task assigned 
to him, he agreed to do as he was bid, and set 
off at once with so rapid a step that he overtook 
Mr. Gibbs half way down tho hill, and saw him 
enter the inn, before he took his station on the 
bridge. The guard he kept was uninterrupted, 
for whether it was that the worthy traveler 
was conscious of being watched, or whether he ; 
had, some other occupation which kept him 
within, he did not issue forth again till the fig- 
ure of Jack Williams was seen walking with a 
slow pace, and the usual swinging gait of a: 
sailor, down towards the side of the river. No’ 
verbal communication took place between the; 
two, but the thumb pointed back over the right 
shoulder, indicated to Tom Brown that he was 
to go back tu the cottage, and Williams, walking 
into the inn, asked if Mr. Gibbs was at home. 
The landlady, the ostler, and the barinaid, all 
looked at Jack Williams with a sort of shy 
and unpleasant aspect, which certainly was not 
very encouraging; but Mrs. Pluckrose replied 
civilly that she believed the gentleman was in, 
and sent to see; while Williams turned his 
back to the bar, looked out at the dvor, and 
twisted a cane switch which he held in his hand 
into a variety of curious forms. 

While pausing there, he saw tho carriage of 
Mrs. Charlton going down the hill towards the 
rectory, with the sweet countenance of ]ouvisa 
sitting calmly beside Mr. Morton, very apparent 
through the windows. There might be a slight 
glow upon her check; but she did not scem at 
all anxious to avoid being seen thus publicly 
with her lover ; and Williams himself, as well 
as the two Misses Martin, and Messrs. Cruinp 
and Dixon, looked upon the approaching wed- 
ding as a settled thing. 

“Well, I declare!” cried Miss Mathilda Martin. 
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“Bold enough, truly,” said Mies Martin; 
“but what could be expected with such a atep- 
mother 1” 

“T think his impudence is worse than hers,'’ 
rejoined Mathilda. ‘A poor pitiful painter, to 
set himself up riding in a carriage beside an 
heiress like that! I declare I've a great mind 
to write and tell the other guardian, in an 
anonymous kind of way, what Mrs. Charlton is 
encouraging and Dr. Western suffering.” 

‘Wait a little, Matty,” said her sister; ‘the 
good lady is a deep one, and we have not seen 
the end of it yet.” 

Before this interesting conversation had come 
toits conclusion, Mr. Williams had been intro- 
duced into the clamber of Mr. Gibbs, and a 
bowl of punch had been ordered, which speedily 
appeared. Mr. Gibbs, who paid with a degree 
of regularity for everything he bought which 
he often wished that others would imitate, drew 
forth a ten-pound note, and asked the maid 
who brought the punch to change it; and on 
her returning with Abraham Newland’s proiise- 
to-pay unchanged, he applied to his new com- 
panion, but without success. Williams, for 
some reasun, declared that he had no change, 
though his pocket was very heavy, and the girl 
civilly insisting that there was no hurry, Mr. 
Gibbs was obliged to desist. Ile was courtesy 
itself to his guest—he plied him with punch, 
he talked to him incessantly, he mingled soft 
allusions to the fragrant Balm of Trinidad with 
expressions of reyret at having ever been be. 
trayed into the folly of thinking that a seafaring 
gentleman like Mr. John Williams could have 
committed a highway robbery. Then he talked 
of Mallington, and all the places round Malling- 
ton; and then he spoke of his young friend, 
Mr. Maltby, and assured his companion that he 
had endeavored to bring him to their little 
party that night, but had not been fortunate 
enough to find him, expressing a firm convic- 
tion that Mr. Williams would be delighted with 
his acquaintance. 

Williams listened to him with grim gravity ; 
nothing that Mr. Gibbs could say could move 
him to more than a sardonic smile ; and when 
the worthy traveler commended Bill Malthy, 
he merely replied that he had known him very 
well when he was a youth, and asked where 
he “hung out’ now. In short, Jack Williams 
was an old bird, and was not to be caught with 
chaff such as Mr. Gibbs threw down before 
him. On the Balm of Trinidad, however, he 
was somewhat more discursive; and when 
they had well nigh got to the bottom of their 
bowl of punch, he began to twist upon his finger 
the long ringlets that hung over his whiskers, 
and inquired particularly into the merits of that 
fiagrant essence. It was a subject upon which 
Mr. Gibbs was cloquent, and he cnumerated 
some nineteen or twenty of its admirable quali- 
ties, some of ther diametrically opposed to 
the others, till at length Mr. Wilhams felt in 
his pocket and asked the price, producing at 
the same time a crown piece. The ruling pas- 
sion strong in death showed Mr. Gibbs the Pps 
portunity of doing a little business, and, unable 
tu resist, he said, ‘The retail price was, in 
truth, seven-and-yixpence, but he would pass it 
to his friend Mr. Williains at the wholouale rate 
of five shillings.” 


«Well, then, let as have a bottle !” exclaimed 
Jack Williams, giving another coxcomb twist 
to the carkserew curl. 

Immediately Mr. Gibbs started up from the 
table ; ani! approaching a large leather-covered 
brass-handed case, which stood in the window, 
he dived into the Interior thereof to bring up a 
bottle of the Balm of Trinidad. As he was 

‘doing so he heard the ladle rattle in the bowl, 
and turned his head round, when he saw 
Mr. Williams helping himsclf to some more 
punch. A 

«T've taken the liberty, Mr. Gibbs,” said Jack 
‘Williams, in a slow tone, ‘to drink your health 
during your absence. Shall I fill your glasa to 
return thanks?” 

“ Thank you, I'm coming back directly,” said 
Mr. Gibbs ; and, returning to the table, he pre- 
sented his companion with a bottle of the frag- 
rant balm, wrapped up in gold paper, reccived 
his crown piece, and, filling himself a glass of 
panch—it was well nigh the last that the bowl 
contained—he drank it off. 

Jack Williams in the meanwhile went on 
sipping his own, opening the bottlo of the frag- 
rant balm, pulling out the cork, and smelling 
the oddr with tho air of a connoisseur. Mr. 
Gibbs then proposed another howl, and Mr. 
Williams readily consented. The maid was 
summoned, the empty vessel carried away, and 
another replete with fragrant liquor speedily 
placed upon the table. By this time, however, 
the eyes of Mr. Gibbs had acquired a somewhat 
ginssy and lackadaisical expression. lic helped 

iraself and hia guest, however, and tossed off 
his own glass ; but then his eyelids secined to 
grow heavy, and in a fow minutes he began to 

nod; upon which Jack Williams gave him a 
meaning emile, and taking up the bowl, half 
Loa it at a draught. He then sat for about 
half an hour longer to watch the progress of his 
entertainer’s sleep. It was sound and appa- 
rently coinfortable, and Jack Williams more 
than once rubbed his finger on the corner of 
his brow and iemple, as if considering what 
‘was to be done next. 

The Caliph Haroun Alraschid had a certain 
powder—we are informed in one of the most 
veracious of all possible histories—of which, 
when he wished to send any of bis friends to 
aleep, he uscd to take a pinch and drop it into 
their Wine or sherbet, as the case might be, and 
instantly they fell into a pleasant doze, during 
the continuance of which the aforesaid poten- 
tate used to do with them whatsoever he 
thooght fit. Now, whether Jack Williams, in 
his travels in the East, had possessed himself 
or not of the calipli’s secret, certain it is that 
he intended Mr. Gibbs to go to sleep, and that 
Mr. Gibbs dutifully comphed with his desire. 
Atlength, as the sky was beginning to get a litle 
grey, Williams rose, and taking up the worthy 
traveler.in his arms, laid him quietly on his 
bed; then descending the ztairs he stopped a 
‘@inute at the bar, saying to Mrs. Pluckrose, 
“You've made that punch devilish strong, marm, 
and Gibby has got us drunk as an owl.” 

“Good gracious me !” cried the worthy land- 
Jady, “1 hope he’s not noisy.” 

“Oh no,” answered Williams, “he’s fallen 
sound asleep, and left me to drink out the bow! ; 
bat I find my head queerish, too, and so I'll 
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have no more of it. Good night, marm,” and 
away he went. § ‘ 

rs. Pluckrose and the maid immediately 
proceeded tu ascertain the facts ofthecase; and 
finding the worthy traveler stretched upon bis 
bed, apparently in a state of drunken sleep, they 
left him there, only taking the precaution of 
putting some towels under his buots that they 
might not dirt the counterpane. 

It was well nigh two o'clock next day before 
Mr. Gibbs woke; and then he was mightily sick 
at his stomach, and his head was aching in a 
very unpleasant manner. He vowed, however, 
that he had not been drunk at all; but this only 
confirmed the good landlady's belief in bis ine- 
briety of the night before, for she had remarked 
on more than one occasion amongst her guests, 
and also in the case of her dear departed lord 
and master, that no man is ever so convinced 
of having been thoroughly sober, as when he has 
been thoroughly tipsy. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ir was a very pleasant little drive from Mal- 
lington House to the rectory, both fer Edmond 
Morton and Louisa Charlton, and yet it would 
be very difficult to say in what its pleasantness 
consisted. They spoke very little, so that it 
could not be in conversation. They were aware 
that the eyes of the villagers were upon them, 
and therefore it was not in whut is commonly 
called making love. Louisa felt a little awk- 
wardness in thus first appearing with her lover 
alone, and therefore it was not in that ease and 
freedoin froin restraint which in itself is an en- 
joyment. It could only be, then, in being to- 
gether, but that was sumething, and something 
very pleasant tuo. I¢ connected itself by the 
fine links of thought with a future, when they 
should be always together—when heart and 
hand united, and yet separate, they should go 
along the varied paths of life, mutually enjoying 
the sunshine, and checring each other in the 
shade. 

As the picture rose up to the eye of hope, 
and fancy watered the flowers of tho future, 
Louisa once or twice raised her beautiful con- 
fiding cyes to her lover's face, and read in it a 
promise of happiness that she felt sure would 
never be belied ; and Morton, as if he read every 
thought that was passing within, and sought to 
confirm the happy contident dream of fancy, laid 
his hand gently upon hers without uttering a 
word, but with the silent vuice of the eyes, more 
convincing than oaths or protestatiuns. 

When they reached the rectory, strange to 
say, both were more at case in their deincanor to 
each other than they had been when alone. Dr, 
Western knew theirlove, and they were aware 
that Mrs, Evelyn knew it tov, so there was no 
need of concealment, and there -vas nune. They 
were both too bright and fine mindcd, indeed, to 
let the passion in their hearts obtrude itself upon 
the notice of others—but yet it was pleasant, 
Very pleasant, so to feel, and so to act, beneath 
the eyes of those who knew and approved ; 
and the quiet simple dinner at the rectory pase- 
ed over in calm and pleasant conversation, nat- 
ural. straight-forward, true, affording a strange 
contrast to the somewhat labored and artificial 
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sort of life which had catablished itself at Mal- 
lington House since Mrs. Charlton had become 
ite mistress, 

As soon as dinner was over, Dr,, Western 
proposed to his young friend that they should 
act oot upon their walk; and having taken their 
hats and sticks, they issued forth from the rec- 
tory, and bent their steps towards the bridge. 
It was a calm and placid evening, with the sun 
already low behind the trees, though where the 
‘woody screen fell away in paris, the glowing 
shy beyond showed that the orb of day was still 
above the horizon. The river lay calm and 
flooded with light, bencath them, as they passed 
over towards the gates of the park, and as they 
paused for a moment to gaze down upon the 
reflection of the banks in the water, they saw 
a boat puslied across from one side of the 
stream to the other, above half a mile lower 
down. There was nothing. however, to attract 
their attention in the appearance of the buat, 
and afler a few words on the beauty of the 
scene, they pursued their way through the gates 
up towards the hall. Their conversation as 
they went seemed gravo and earnest: more 
than once the clergyman and his companion 
stopped ; and the outstretched finger and eager 
look showed that the subject discussed was one 
of interest to both. At length, however, when 
within about five hundred yards of the house, 
they turned from their course, and bent their 
steps towards the park-keeper's cottage, which 
they reacted just asthe sun set. Opening the 
door, without ceremony, Dr. Western Iced the 
way in, and looked around ; but the only person 
the little room contained was Mrs. Edmonds, 
busily engaged im preparing supper for her hus- 
bandand children. Shesmiledandcourtesyed on 
seeing the rector ; and, in reply to his question, 
said that Edinonds was up at the hall, having 
gone to speak with Mrs. Chalke, the housckeep- 
er, in regard to some men who had been seen 
prowling about. Dr. Western sat down for a 
minute or two, and inquired in a careless tone 
for his young friends, Lucy and John. 

“Oh, John is tending the fowls,” replied the 
mother ; ‘and poy bee gone down with a few 
eggs to poor Janet Hazlewood : she is late this 
evening. I wish she would come back.” 

“She should be in before dark, Mrs. Ed- 
monds,” said Dr. Western, in @ grave tone, 
“and as you say that there are strange men 
about the place, if you would take my advice, 
you would send her brother with her for a day 
er two, whenever she goes out.” 

J will, sir.” replied the park-keeper's wife. 

She looked earnestly in the rector’s face, as 
if there were questions she would fain have 
asked ; but either from timidity, or somo vague 
apprehension, she did not put them; and soon 
after Dr. Western and his young companion 
bade her good evening, and walked back towards 
the hall. It was now nearly dark, and a twink- 
ling star was here and there appearing in tke 
aky, when suddenly Morton stopped, and said, 
“TY thought I heard a scream.” 

“J heard a jay in the wood,” replied Dr. 
Western; but nevertheless they waited and 
listened. No other sound, however, broke the 
ailence of the air, and, after pausing for a few 
moments, they followed the path to the house. 
The great door of the hall was opened for them 
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by Edmonds himeelf; bat although they had 
been down to his house to seek him, neither of 


the two gentlemen seemed to have any parti- 
cular matter to communicate, for they merely 
told him to bring them a light into the library, 
and turned their steps thither themselves. 

“T will see him to-inorrow,” sad Dr. West- 
ern, ‘and tell him privately, when J can admen- 
ish him a little; fur though aa excellent man, 
there is a certain degrec of sternncss about him 
which might drive the poor child to further im- 
prudence, if not to evil.” 

A minute after Edmonds entered with a light. 
and merely saying to Morton in a respectful 
tone that he would wait till that gentleman was 
at leisure, for he wished to speak with him for 
a moment, the park-keeper retired and shut the 
door. ‘The dim light of the tallow candle which 
had been brought penetrated with difficulty the 
obscurity of the large oll fashioned room, and 
glared faintly upon the backs of innumerablo 
volumes on the shelves. Dr. Western, how- 
ever, Walked direct to one corner of the library, 
and took down a thick quarto on which was 
inscribed the words * History of ——shire.” 

“Oh, 1 have seen that, my dear sir,” said 
Morton, with a smile; “I looked all through it 
before I left London, but it throws no light 
upon that part of the subject.” 

“What an impatient thing is youth,” replied 
the worthy clergyman, “and how it jumps to 
conclusions!” and laying down the bovk upon 
the long table, hc opencd it and turned over 
severol pages. Besides the printed matter 
which it contained, there was now displayed 
upon the broad margin numerous annotations, 
written in a small clear hand, and each signed 
by a single name. Between the leaves, too, 
were several scraps of written paper, some of 
which Morton barely looked at and passed over ; 
but at one he paused, and read the whole con- 
tents with great attention, and then, turning to 
Dr. Western, he shook him by the hand, say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is all that could be desired, indeed ! 
How, in the name of good fortune, did you dis 
cover it, my dear sir?” 

“By a very simple process,” repliod Dr. 
Western; “my predecessor at Mallington was 
a great antiquarian and gencalogist. At his 
death I bought his books, and amongst the rest 
there fell into my hands u manuscript account 
of this part of the country. On looking in that, 
to see if I could find a clue to what you wanted 
to obtain, I met with numerous references to 
this book, and especially to the notes and 
memoranda of Lord Mallington, after this fash- 
ion; ‘In history of ——shire, Mallington Park 
Library: tho earl'’s MS. illustrations.’ I came 
up yesterday morning, and very soon satisfied 
myself that here was the information required.” 

“T must have a copy of this !"" said Morton; 
who, like many another man, had fallen into a 
fit of musing upon a very different subject, 
while listening to an explanation which be had 
himsalf desired. “I suppose that it would be 
hardly justifiable to take the original.” 

“T do not see why,” replied Dr. Western ; 
“but as a copy will do as well, you had better 
keep on the right side. We will get a pen and 
ink, and then half an hour will suffice to tran- 
scribe jt.” 

Dr *Vestern moved towards Lhe oor as be 
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.spoke, but ere he reached it, Edmonds, the 


park-keeper, entered with a face a little pale, | ope 


and that expression in his eyes which can only 
be called intense anxiety. ‘I am afraid, sir, I 
must go away,” he said, addressing Morton, 
«for my boy has just come up to tell me that 
Lucy is not yet at home—I don’t understand it, 
sir—I must go and see.” 

He evidently strove to speak calmly, but the 
father’s apprehensions would have way, and 
his voice trembled, and his lip quivered, while 
he mentioned the intelligence he had reccived. 
Dr. Western and Morton looked at each other 
with a grave and meaning glance; and Morton, 
closing the book before them, said, in a low 
tone of voice, to the rector, “‘ We can do this 
to-morrow. Let us go with him. 
need support and assistance.” 

Dr. Western nodded his head, and,” turning 
towards the park-keeper, said, in as easy a tone 
.as he could assume, “We will go with you, 
Edmonds; but don’t make yourself uneasy, 
my good inan. Your wife told us that Lucy 
had gone down to poor old Janet Ilazle- 
wood’s. Something may have occurred to de- 
tain her.” 

The man looked earnestly in Dr. Western's 
face, but he made no reply, fur there was sus- 
picion in his heart which he did not dare utter 
to any one else till it grew into certainty. The 
good old housekeeper, who had followed him 
into the hall, took the candle and closed the 
door after they had gone out; and, directing 
their course across the park towards a spot 
where the trecs came nearly down to the river 
Gide, about two hundred yards’ distance from 
the gates, they turned towards the marshy 
piece of ground where Williams and Lucy Ed- 
monds had met the day before. 

“Ig there no other path she could have taken 
in coming home,” asked Morton, speaking to 
Edmonds, who had not uttered a word’ since 
they had left the hall; but with his eyes bent 
forward to sce if he could catch a glimpse of 
her coming form through the darkness of tho 
night, bad gone on in silence a few steps befure 
the two gentlemen. 

“Sho might take the gravel walk there that 
runs through the trees above,” said Edmonds, 
“but I don’t think it likely, sir.” 

“Then I will go that way,” said Morton; 
“where does it join the otlier path?” 

“Close by the osiers, sir,” answered the 
park-keeper; and Morton, turning away, bur- 
ried on to the spot where the gravel walk which 
Edmonds had mentioned entered the thicker 
wood, and then pursued it as fast as he could 
go till it came tothe side ofthe swamp. During 
the last thirty or forty yards, he could hear the 
voices of Dr. Western and the park-keeper 
speaking earnestly together, but they ceased as 
soon as he joined them, and examining the 
ground to the right and tho left as they pro. 
ceeded, the whole party walked on till they carne 
to the park-wall. There was no gate nor door 
at that spot, but a little flight of wouden steps 
up one side of the wall and down the other, 
soon brought them to the sandy lane beyond 
where two or three cottages were seen by the 
side of the road. The yellow light was gleam- 
ing out from the windows of more than one of 
these lowly habitations, and advancing to a 
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door that stood exactly opposite, Edmonds 
ned it and went in, followed close by Dr. 
Western and Mr. Morton. The park-keeper 
cast a quick and eager glance around into 
every corner of the room; but Lucy Edmonds 
was not there. There was an old and sickly 
woman sitting in a large wicker-chair by tne 
side of the little fireplace, and another woman 
of the same class about forty years of age busily 
making her some tea; but the form he looked 
for did not meet the poor man's eye, and bis 
heart sunk. 

«So Lucy is not here, good dame!” he said, 
speaking to the sick woman, as both the ten- 
ants of the cottage turned round in some 
surprise at the entrance of so numerous a 
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“Oh, dear, no, Mr. Edmonds,” said Dame 
Hazlewood, ‘‘ she's gone home.” 

« She's been gone well nigh en hour,” said 
the other woman. 

Edmonds pressed his two hands tight to- 
gether, but uttered not a word. Yet the ex- 
pression of anguish and alarm in his face in- 
stantly struck the woman who had last spoke, 
and she exclaimed, ‘Has the poor dear not 
come home” 

“No,” answered Edinonds; ‘no, nor is she 
on the way.” 

“ Perhaps you did not take the same path, 
Mr. Edmonds,” replied the younger woman ; 
“you might pass very close to each other 
without knowing it. I'm sure as I came down 
an hour or so ago, I should have never known 
that any one was along the other walk, if young 
Mr. Latimer had not come through the trees, 
and said, ‘Is that you, Jack ?”’ 

«Mr. Latimer is sick in bed at Brown's cot- 
tage, my good lady,” said Morton, advancing. 
“You must be mistaken.” 

“Qh, no, sir,” answered Dame Hazlewood's 
friend. ‘I saw him with my own eyes. He 
was oddly dressed, to be sure, as if he didn’t 
wish to be known; but I’d swear to him any- 
where.” 

“T think there must be an crror,” said Dr. 
Western; but befure he could conclude the 
sentence, Edmonds, with a flashing eye and @ 
burning cheek, broke in upon his speuch, ex- 
claiming, “*No,no,no! It was he, sure enough. 
The villain has robbed me of my child—I know 
all about it. He has corrupted her heart, acu 
condemned her soul; and God's curse and her 
father's be upon both their heads !” 

Dr. Western laid his band upon his arm, say- 
ing, with a grave brow and solemn tone, * For- 
bear, forbear!” 

“T cannot, sir—I cannot!’ cried Edmonds, 
furiously. ‘ He has made her lie to me; ho 
has perverted as pure and good a girl as ever 
lived. She has had warning —she has had 
counsel—she has had her father's commanils ; 
but she has neither honored his nor Gou’s, 
All by the persuasion of this black villain! 
Curses upon him—ay, and upon her too, and 
may they light upon my head if ever | sec her 
again! I will go home—I will go home, and 
break my poor wife's heart with this news,” 
and, without waiting for remonstrance or re- 
proof, he flung out of the cottage, crossed the 
roa, mounted the atile, and entcred the 
par! 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Morrow and the clergyman stood silent in the 
cottage for several moments after Edmonds had 
left them ; the countenance of each was grave 
and sad ; but though that of the rector, perhaps, 
expressed more sorrow, his companion’s show- 
ed traces of anger and indignation in the con- 
tracted brow and flushed check. 

* This young man is incorrigible, I fear,’ said 
Morton, after a pause. “ With such warnings 
as he has had in various ways, to sce him take 
the first moment of returning health to ruin an 
innocent girl and break her father’s heart, shows 
& spirit too corrupt and perverted to adinit even 
the hope of reformation.” 

‘We must always hope,” replied Dr. West- 
ern, ‘‘ but this indeed is very bad. I know not 
well what is to be done ; for in order to rescue 
this unhappy girl from his hands, if she be in- 
clined to stay with him, we ought to have her 
father's sanction.” 

“ Had we not better follow him to his house ?” 
asked Morton. “ Perhaps, by reason and admo- 
nition, iny dear sir, you might induce the poor 
man to think better of this affair, and take the 
only means that can bo devised for saving his 
child. They cannot have taken her far.” 

“Tt is in vain to talk to him to-night,” said 
Dr. Western. ‘His mind is in a state that will 
Not bear it; and, whether the law will justify 
me or not, L must take his consent for granted, 
and on my own responsibility issue a warrant 
against thoso who are supposed to have carried 
off this unhappy girl. e cannot tell as yet 
whether she has been wholly consenting, and at 
all events, being under age, her father can claim 
her.” 

‘IT am sure it was the young gentleman from 
Mallington House,” joined in the woman who 
was in attendance upon Dame Hazlewood ; 
“that I can swear to any where.” 

“Then come up to the rectory early to-ror- 
row, Mrs. Wilson,” said Dr. Western ; “I will 
issue the warrant to-night at all risks, but in the 
mean time inquire amongst your ncighbors as 
to which way Lucy and her seducer went, and 
if you gain any information let me know. They 
could not have gone out by the great gates or 
we must have met them.” 

“ And they did not come over the stile, I am 
sore,” said Mrs. Wilson, ‘for the door hadn't 
been shut two minutes before you came in, sir.” 

“« Do you remember having seen a boat cross 
the river 1” asked Morton. 

Dr. Western bowed his head with a meaning 
look, but merely replied “* We had better get 
home as soon as possible. Kemember to send 
me any information you may obtain, Mrs. Wil- 
son, without a moment's delay.” 

The good woman promised to obey, and the 
two gentlemen quitting the cottage, returned 
through the park, conversing over what had 
taken place. 

“This is sad, very sad indeed,” said Dr. 
Weatern ; ‘and these are tho things, my dear 
young friend, which form the most painful parts 
of a clergyman’s existence ; tu sec every admo- 
nition and every effort to check the wild course 
of passion and folly by the restraints of religion, 
vain and empty; to see the young go on in vice 
and wickedness, and the old often die in impeni- 


tence and sin ; to witness men heaping on their 
heads misery and wretchedness, in this world 
and the next ; and to comshit to the earth from 
which we sprung the body of those fur whom 
we dare hardly hope for salvation hereafter. 
They are every-day occurrences and very bit- 
ter. 


“They must be 80, indeed,” replied Morton. 
“but yet there must be many subjects of con- 
solation, too. Some you must be the means of 
saving, some of reclaiming and leading to re- 
pentance.”’ 

“Too few," answered Dr. Western, with a 
sigh, ‘far too few; and when | come to ask 
myself—if such vices and crimes produco feel- 
ings of grief and even of anger in a sinful mor- 
tal creature like myself, what they must be in 
the eyes of a being pure, wise, and holy like 
God—I feel almost overwhelmed at the con- 
templation; and the burden of the great re- 
aponsibility undertaken by any one who at- 
tempts to teach and lead his fellow creatures 
seems fur more vast and weighty than, in tho 
light short-sightedness of our hcarts, we are 
inclined to think it. I believe that if I had had 
a due sense of all the important duties and great 
requirements of an ccclesiastic’s life, in those 
early days when ] was ordained, | should have 
shirunk from the task, from a consciousness of 
ny own inadequacy. But, alas! my dear sir, 
men enter the church as an occupation, as @ 
profession, a8 a means Of livelihood or of ad- 
vancement ; and rarely, very rarely, consider 
duly what it is they put their hand to. Here, 
this poor girl, Lucy, she has been a regular at. 
tendant upon my church. I have spoken with 
her and her family often in private. I have 
endeavored to give them on all occasions such 
counsel and admonition as I thonght would lead 
them right; and yet, when [ find her quitting 
the paths of virtue, disregarding her parents’ 
commands, and forgetting the precepts of her 
God, I cannot but fear that [ have not done 
enough, and that a share of this sin may rest 
with me for negligence.” 

“ Nay, nay, my dear friend,” replied Morton ; 
“such, I am sure, is not the case. You must 
remember that prophets and preachers from the 
beginning of time have striven io vain to banish 
sin from the world, and restrain the force o* 
human passion. Ali that we can do is to labor 
as far as We have strength; and very often that 
labor will be unsuccessful. But perhaps,” he 
continued, willing to lead the conversatiun Away 
from the points that were most painful to his 
companion, ‘‘ we may be judging harsbly of this 
poor girl—we may be even doing wrong to 
Alfred Latimer himself. That good woman may 
be mistaken, or if not, some violence may have 
been used. Do you not remember I thought I 
heard a scream ag we were Walking from the 
park-keeper’s cottage up to the hall?” 

““T do, I do," answered Mr. Western, “ and 
though it may seem strange to say so, I woukl 
rather have it as you suppose than otherwise— 
I would rather have this poor Lucy injured in 
body than in spirit—I would rather that the 
wicked should add another crime to many gone 
before, than that one hitherto pure and tonocent 
should fall into vice.” 

“I can understand you perfectly, my dear 
friend,” replied Morton, “dut in regard Ww 


Alfred Latimer, do not let us give way too much 
to prejudice. This Mrs, Wilson may, ns | have 
said, be in error. She saw the person whom 
ahe suspects to have becn him but fur a mo- 
ment. It was nearly dark when she met him; 
he has no guod reputation with the country 
people any more than with ourselves; and the 
reecmblance nay have heen fanciful entirely. 
This morning he was certainly ill in bed ; and 
I think it will be best, while you return home 
and take measures for apprehending those who 
have cominitied this outrage, for me to walk up 
to the common, and ascertain whether he he 
really there or not. Tull that is ascertained our 
dear Louisa had better not be informed of what 
has occurred, as it would only fill her with 
painful suspicions, which after all may be un- 
founded.” 

Dr. Western offered some opposition to his 

oung companion's plan, alleging that he might 
lnvolve himselfin a quarrel with Alfred Latimer, 
which might have very painful consequences ; 
but Morton, sure of nis own calmness and self- 
command, persisted in his design, and they 
walked on together towards the little town of 
Mallingtun, where all was calm and tranquil, 
the lights shining forth from the windows, and 
many of the inhabitants standing out before 
their doors, or strolling through the strect to 
enjoy the sweet air of a night scarcely touched 
with the approach of actumn. The moon was 
Tising large and round, as the two gentlemen 
crosyed the bridge; and her light struggling 
with some clouds, a8 she ascended the arch of 
heaven, fell in patches of wavy silver upon the 
waters, and on the broad leaves of the water 
lilies that here and there spread out from the 
banks ; but neither Morton nor Dr. Western 
had any inclination to pause and gaze at a pros- 
pect which at another time they might have 
atayed long to contemplate. The heart of each 
felt too dark and gloomy for the beauty of the 
ecene to find its way in; and hurrying on into 
Mallington, Morton left the worthy rector at 
the inn to summon the constables of the place, 
and take such other measures as Were necessa- 
ry for the restoration of J.ucy Edmonds to her 
home, while he himself walked on up the hill, 
and with a rapid pace bent his steps to the 
cottage of the Widow Brown. Ashe went he 
met several men returning from work at a 
distance, and when the moon shone out go that 
they could see the general appearance of the 
gentleman whom they passed, they civilly gave 
him goodnight, with that decent respect for su- 
perior station which was then general, and ts 
Dot altogether extinguished in England; but 
the clouds still from time to time completely 
covered the fair planet, and even the sandy path 
from the high road to the cottage was then with 
difficulty to be distinguished. 

At the dour of Widow Brown's house Morton 
knocked before he entered, and at first no an- 
awer was returned; but upon repeating the 
euuimons the voice of the uld woman herself 
was heard ina harsh tone exclaiming * Come 
int Why the devil do you stand kuocking 
there 1" 

On Morton's entrance she seemed both sur- 
prised and annoyed, but changed her tone to a 
anore civil one as she asked what was his 
Pleasure. 
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“T wish to see Mr. Latimer, my good dame,” 
replied Morton; ‘shall I find him in the next 
Toom 1” ‘ 

Mother Brown hesitated, and probably, if she 
had possessed any means of preventing her vis- 
itor from satisfying himsclf, she would have 
said that the young gentleman was asleep. 
Certain it is that Jie first rose tu her.lips ; but 
remembcring that she was alone, and could not 
stop Mr. Morton from going on into the ad- 
joining room if he thought fit, she replied « He 
has gone out upon.the common, sir, to take @ 
little walk in the moonlight. He thought it 
would do him good, poor gentlernan.” 

With thisconfirmation of the suspicions which 
had been entertained against Mrs. Charlton's 
son, Morton did not think fit to ask any more 
questions, but merely answering, ‘Well, tell 
hun I called to see him,” he turned and left the 
cottage. 

There had been a light within, and a cloud 
was just coming over the soon, the silvery 
edge resting half over her disc affording @ 
gleam of light, which lasted but a moment, 
however, ull the dark vapor swept across and 
cast its shadows upon the earth. During that 
moment Morton thought that be caught sight of 
a man’s head and shoulders just ea above 
the edge of the neighboring pit; but he was 
not one easily to apprehend any danger, and he 
walked quietly on, merely noticing that the 
figure disappeared more suddenly than could be 
accounted for by the increased darkness pro- 
duced by the cloud; for the brightness of the 
sky around afforded sufficient light to see, 
though indistinctly. Scarcely had he passed the 
spot, however, whero the man's bead and 
shoulders had appeared, when he heard a sound 
like gravel falling from the bank into the pit 
below, under the tread of some one springing 
up, and he was instinctively turning round to- 
wards the side whence the noise proceed 
when he received a violent blow on the he 
which laid him stunned and bleeding on the 
ground. 


———>—_- 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Wnar a strange thing it would be if, even for 
a brief period, we could see at one glance all 
the manifuld operations that are going on around 
us, and are destined to affect the course of our 
life—to bring us weal or woe, to lead us tu right 
or wrong, to raise us to fortune, or to sink us in 
adversity. How many minute and apparently 
trifling causes should we see wuiking their way 
towards us; swelling as they come, like the 
avalanche, from the size of a pebble to the inag- 
nitude of a mountain; first rolling slowly, as if 
they would hever have force to; continue their 
course, and then sweeping a like lightning, and 
overWhelming all obstructions. Such a view 
of the causes which form our fate, however, is 
wisely and beneficently denicd to mortal man, 
atl it is only when deeds have been done and 
paths chosen, when events have vccurred and 
consequences are inevitable, that we can tum 
our eyes towards the sources of the things that 
are, and trace the stream of circumstances that 
surround ue, back towards the fountain head. 
Such also must be my course in regard to the 
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events of the night of which we nave just heen 
speaking ; und we muat luok back for an hour 
-Or two, dear reader, to the period when ahout 
sunset a boat crossed the river from the Mal- 
lington side to the sedgy piece of ground, which 
‘we have more than once alluded to as that 
where Lucy Edmonds first met her lover's dar- 
hag criminal companion. 

je boat reached the shore, and was drawn 

into a little sort of muddy creek where several 

large old willows hid it from observation. 

There, one of the two men which it contained 

jumped on shore ; and the otber, stretching bim- 
self out in the bottom of the punt, laid his head 
upon the raised part of the stern, and seemed 
to dispose himself to sleep. The other—in 
whom it required an eye well acquainted with 
hia person to recognise Alfred Latimer—walk- 
ed on, winding amongst the osiers, and choos- 
ing the firmer parts of the ground till he reached 
the path. Thence, after looking around him for 
& minute or two, he crossed through the shrubs 
and underwood, to the other footway, down 

which, as we have seen, Mr. Morton had come 

in the search for Lucy. There he paused for 

some minutes, looking up the path with an im- 

patient glance, and muttering to himself with 

an oath, “Jack Williams is devilish late—I 

wonder what is keeping him. If Lucy should 

come first, I doubt that I should get her to the 
boat. It will soon be getting dark, and she 

won't etay out late I'm sure. Hark! there's a 

step,” and hurrying through the trees again, he 

exclaimed, incautivusly, ‘Is that you, Jack!" 

The moment be beheld Dame Wilson, how- 
ever, he withdrew before he thought she could 
notice him, and then listened for her retreating 
footfulls till he was certain she must have leit 
the spout. He then turned along the path for 
a few steps in the direction of the ball, re- 
trod his path again, and’ was once more wheel- 
ing round, when, without having heard any 
one approach, he fuund Jack Williams by his 
side. 

“Why this isn’t the place, Mr. Latimer,” 
said Williams in a low voice; “if you dun't 
mind what you’re about, she'll pass without your 
seeing her; quick, get through the trevs, and 
look out on that other road. 

:. “Come along, then,” said Alfred Latimer, 
-“T did not know which path it was upon.” 

“ No, go yourself first,” replied Williams, in 
the same quick manner; “ try to persuade her 
first, gently, before we use force; I will be 

. Close at hand.” 

The young gentleman, following this counsel, 
crossed once more through the trees, while Wil- 
liams hid himself in the brushwood and listened. 
Several minutes elapsed, however, before Lucy 
herself appeared, and Alfred Latimer was begin- 
ning to think that she must have passed, when 
he suddenly cought sight of her coming with 
faint and agitated steps along the side of the 
moareb. He instantly sprang forward to meet 
her; but though joy at sccing him again was 
upon pour Lucy's countenance, her firat words 

, wete—" Oh! Mr. Latimer, I promised never tu 
geet you again,” , 

“You have done 80 by accident, Lucy,” said 
Alfred Latiner, taking her hand, and pressing 
it. in his ; they canovt blame you; and, indeed, 
if yoa would ba wise, and loved me as T once 


thought you did, no one would have any right 
to blame you, for you would now be my wife.” 

“Oh, Alfred!” replied Lucy, looking up in 
his face with a reproachful glance, “yuu know 
too well”—but ehe did not dnish the sentence, 
and he went on. 

“You would have me belicve that you do 
love me, Lucy,” he said ; * but how can [ think 
so when, for a mere rash whim of your father’s, 
—a hatred of me without a cause—you not 
only make me miserable, but drive me to all 
sorts of rash things. See what your unkind- 
ness has already brought about. Have I not 
quarrelled with my mother, quitted her house, 
gone to London, half ruined myself, and then, 
in coming down like a madman te seek you be- 
cause I was informed that your father was go- 
ing to marry you to another, have | not been 
dashed almost to pieces !” 

Poor Lucy wept, but through her tears she 
answered, ‘' No, 00, Alfred; 1 will never marry 
another.”’ 

“Then be mine now, dearest Lucy,” repli 
Alfred Latimer, pressing her closer to bim. 
“ We have now the opportunity. Deo not let os 
lose it. And then my heart will be at rest, and 
nO One can tease you any more to be another's 
wife, wben you luve me, I have a buat bere 
cluse at hand, which will carry us across the 
river in two minutes. Then I have got the 
pretty cottage for you that stands away at the 
back of the common, where you can be quiet and 
peaceable all night, and to-morrow we can 
away to a distance and be married immediately 
—come, dear Lucy, come !” 

“Oh, no, no!” murmured Lucy Edmonds, 
striving to free herself from his arms as he 
would have drawn her towards the river-side. 
“T must not—lI dare not, Alfred.” 

“ What, when I have risen from a sick hed to 
come and ask you at the risk of life!” ex- 
claimed Alfred Latimer, impetuously. “Is this 
love, Lucy! Is this affection!” 

“You know [ love you,” she answered, “ but 
my father—my mother—I cannot, T ought not 
—wvh, [do love you truly, but—” 

At that noment Williams appeared suddenly 
from amongst the trees, and though bis touch 
was not rough as he took her by the arm, the 
surprise and terror of the moment called a 
scream from her lips. 

“Come, come, Miss Edmonds,” ho said, 
“there 13 no use of resisting—one can see well 
enough how your heart leads you, and it is too 
late to fight with it now. Besides, you must 
come; Mr. Latimer has promised to marry you 
in my hearing, and he will keep his word. Do 
not keep us here till people come, and wo get 
into a row, Where some of us may lose our lives. 
Do kindly what you must do, and think what 
would befall if your father were to come up just 
now." 

As he apoke he aided Latiiner in drawing her 
along towards the boat, but his lust words 
seemed to have more effect on Lucy Edmonds 
than any thing else. Before, she nad resisted, 
though but feebly ; but atthe thought ol ter father’s 
appearance at that moment, and wll the conse- 
quences that might ensue, she murmured, * Oh, 
Heaven forbid!” and looked Wildly round, suf- 
fering them to lead her on without farther oppo- 
sition. In another miaute the wea vearted ia 
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the pant, which was immediately pushed off by 
the man Brown, and was soon in the midst of 
the river. Supported by Alfred Latimer, she sat 
with ber hands covering ber eyes, and the teara 
streaming through her fingers as the boat glided 
over the checkered surface of the waters, now 
rippliog in the moonlight, now shadowed by the 
clouds. Jt tuok but a minute or two to cross, 
and as soon as the punt touched the ground, 
and the man Brown had jumped out and moored 
it by the chain, Alfred Latimer carried rather 
than led the poor girl tu the shore, and then en- 
deavored to support her trembling form upon 
his arm. But Lucy could hardly stand, and 
was still less able to walk, so that they were 
obliged to pause for a minute or two, nearly at 
the spot where Louisa Charlton had rk Ng in 
to save the unhappy girl's brother, while Al- 
fred Latimer endeavored to soothe her agitation, 
and Williams brought some water from the 
stream to sprinkle in her face lest she should 
faint. They had not been long there when they 
heard the sound of voices from the other side. 
Lucy recognised her father’s tones; but it was 
too late now she thought to hesitate or to resist. 
The die was cast ; her fate for weal or woe was 
sealed, and the voice which had once been sv 
pleasant to her ear, now brought nothing but 
terror; yet it was the terror which gives strength, 
and not which overpowers, and with a great 
effort she said, “I can go! I can go! Oh, 
Heaven! do not let them find us.” 

With her lover supporting her on one side, 
end Williams on the other—while the man 
Brown followed lest his aid should be needed— 
Lucy advanced along the road which ledtowards 
tho back of the common, with her heart beating 
fearfully and her breath coming short. As they 
began to ascend the hill, however, she was 
obliged to pause again, and clinging to the arm 
of Alfred Latimer, now her only trust and sup- 
port, she leaned her head upon his shoulder, 
eaying, ““A moment, Alfred, a moment—I will 
go on again in a moment.” 

They all stopped in silence, and as they wait- 
ed the gay sound of village mirth reached them 
from Mallington. 

Ob, how sad it came upon poor Lucy’s ear! 
It seemed to tell her with a prophetic voice that 
the light laugh, the joyous merriment, was no 
more to be her portion upon earth—that she was 
Given over to heart-sinking despondency, to 
gelf-reproach and sadness—that the peace and 
the pleasure, the calm night, the contented day, 
the spirit at rest, and the bosom without care, 
were ali gonc for ever! But there is something 
even in such dark and powerful convictions 
which gives a vigor, though it be the vigor of de- 
apair. She was anxious to fly from all sounds 
that she had loved, for they seemed to ring tho 
knell of departed days, and saying, in a low 
tone, ‘Now, Alfred, I can go,” she resumed 
her way up the hill. 

The walk was a ieng one, for the cottage 
which Williams had hired for Alfred Latimer 
was at least two miles distant from Mallington ; 
bat Lucy Edmonds stupped no more. She spoke 
not, indeed ; for she was full of the dark thoughts 
of ber fate, and even Jove could not yet light up 
hope’s lamp again. Latimer strove to cheer 
her, talked tightly of the future, spoke soothing 
and endearing words, vowed endless tenderness 
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and affection; and Lucy still clung to him with. 
an eager anxious clasp, which expressed too 
well how strongly she felt that he was al) that 
was left to heron earth. She koew not to what 
a reed she trusted. 

At length the cottage door was reached, but 
the windows were all dark and checrless. 
There was no light within any more than in her 
own heart, and though the leaves of the wood. 
bine and the rose climbed over the little trellised 
porch, and reached their fibres up to the thatch, 
they seemed like nightshade to poor Lucy Ed- 
monds, as she waited while Williams drew the 
key from his pocket and opened the door. He 
had had everything prepared, however, with 
some care and neatness. Candles stood upon 
the table, which were soon lighted, showing & 
neatly-furnished room and various provisions 
upon the shelves and tables around. Such at- 
tention to her comfort might either have soothed 
the pvor girl's heart, or have shown her that 
they had calculated with certainty on bringing 
herothere that night; but it was of leaving ber 
father’s house she thought, of disobeying his 
command, of never seeing his face again, of 
being no longer pressed to her mother’s bosom, 
of the breaking of all the fond ties of youth, of 
the loss of all the dear affections of early days 
mae when she looked around all seemed deso- 
ation. 

Alfred Latimer led her to a ¢hair, and seated 
her with ber hand in his; but Williams, a 
proaching one of the shelves, tuok down a bot! 
of wine, and pouring some out into a glass gave 
it to her, saying in the kindly tone which sailors 
generally use to the weak and young, ‘* Come, 
take that, Miss Edmonds, you are tired and 
faint. It will be all well in a day or two, and 
then when you are his wife your father will” 
forget and forgive, and see things very diffe- 
rently. Come, don’t vex yourself; for you may 
be very happy if you like.” 

Lucy took the wine and drank it. She would 
have done anything that they bade her; bot the 
moment after, though the hopes that Williams 
presented to her mind cheered her for an in- 
stant, the voice of the man Brown, who had 
just entercd, made her start and turn round with 
terror. 

“ T sbouldn't mind a glass, too," he said, “ for 
it’s a long walk. Come, pour us out some, 
Jack,” and his words and his appearance brought 
a new source of apprehension into Lucy’s mind. 
What were these companions of the man she 
loved! Who were these familiar friends with 
whom he consorted? Were these the compa- 
nions of the son of a high race! Were these 
the persons he trusted and esteemed ? 

Williams, however, answered nothing to the 
tuffian's speech, but spoke eagerly fur a few 
minutes in @ low voice to Alfred Latimer, urg- 
ing hint apparently to some course which he did 
not think fit to pursue. “ Weil,” he said at 
length, * you are not right — but we had better 

o. Only remember your promisc, Mr. Latimer. 
Jome, Brown,” he continued, and sceing the 
man helping himselfto the wine, he gave him a 
terrible oath, and pushed him out of the cottage. 

Lucy Edmonds was left alone with Alfred 
Latimer. She gazed for a moment or two on 
his face with a look of deep, earnest, anxious 
inquiry, then cast herself upon his bosom with 
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a bitter and ov ering borat of tears; but 
Alfred Latimer was a villain, and without com- 
ion. 

In the meantime Williams and his companion, 
Brown, mounted the little bank under which the 
cottage lay, and came upon the common above. 

re was a small public-house at the distance 
of about a quarter of a mile, at the door of which 
Brown stopped, declaring that, as he had heen 
’ bilked of his wine, the other should treat himto 
& giase of spirits; and, going in, he tossed off 
more than half a pint of the liquid fire, which is 
bat too readily to be found in such places, partly 
at his own expense, partly at that of Williams. 
He was inclined to stop and gossip with some 
loose characters whom they found in the parlor ; 
but the soperior ruffian with whom he was as- 
sociated for the time, suspecting that their ad- 
venture of that night might not be long a secret 
if he remained, would not suffer him to do so, 
but forced him out, after a balt of about five 
minutes, and took the way with him towards 
his mother’s hut. The man had been drinking 
before, and the spirits he had taken had some 
effect, not in inebriating, but in raising his dull 
and obtuse nature into semething approaching 
a brutal kind of energy. 

‘“‘Hang me,” he said, as they walked along, 
‘‘if I should not like to have a spree of some 
kind to-night. I wish it was the pheasant 
season, { would clear out Master Edmond's 
Covers for him while he’s piping‘ after his 
daughter.” 

‘Go home, and go to bed, you fool,” said 
“William, in a surly tone. ‘“ When the do any- 
thing of that kind, have your head clear, and 

<ion’t go drinking and then talking as loud as a 
WDabbling old woman in a passion.” 

The other man felt his own inferiority suff- 

eiently to he silent, though he was not very well 
leased with his companion’s words ; and thus 
They proceeded till they came to the clump of 
old fir trees, about a conple of hundred yards 
distant from Mother Brown's dwelling, where 
her son caught hold of Williams's arm, saying 
in a lower tone than he had used before, ‘“‘ D—n 
me, if therc isn’t somebody walking up to the 
house! If it’s some one come atter young La- 
timer, this job will all be blown.” 

“Some of the servants, I dare say,” replied 
Williams, looking towards the house, and catch- 
ing the indistinct outline of a figure coming from 
the side of Mallington. “TI hope your mother 
won't be tool enough to say he's out.” 

“Why, what would you have her say !” asked 
her son. ; 

Can't she say he's asleep!” said Williams ; 
but just then, a gleam of moonlight passing over 
the figure they bad seen, he added, ‘It docsn't 
look like a servant either.” 

“I know who it is,” said Tom Brown ; “d—n 
him he is always meddling, and I'll break his 
head some day.” = - ; 

, “Ifyou mean Gibbs, you are mistaken, Tom.” 
* replied Williatns, “‘he is safo enough, that I'll 
answer for.” ‘ 

“© know what I mean,” rejoined the other, in 
a mysterious tone, “and I can tell you what, if 
that fellow finds that the young cove 1s out 
when everyhody thinks he's lying ill at my 
dam's, you'll have the whole story ferreted out, 
and the lass taken back to ber father before to- 


morrow morning. But come into the gravel pit, 
Jack ; and wait till he is gone.” 

Walking silently along the path, they ap- 
proached the house, and descended into a pit 
which lay at the side of the road from Mother 
Brown's cottage to Mallington. There Wil- 
liams seated himself at the bottom of the bank ; 
but Brown climbed ap till he could sco over, 
and his companion remarked that he sought 
out a large stone, which he held tight in his 
ys hand, holding by the turf above with bis 
eft. 

“Come, no nonsense, Tom," said Williams, 
“let us hear what you are going to be after.” 

“Nothing ; but look out,” replicd Tom Brown; 
and immediately added, “ he's gone in.” 

A pause of about half a minute ensued, and 
then the ruffian above said in a low voice to him 
below, ‘‘ He hascome out again. He has found 
it all out, or ]'’m—;" and at the same moment, 
he drew ‘himself back as if about to descend. 

There is a consciousness of the growing 
weight of crime which at times will oppress the 
most wicked, and Williams felt it at that moment. 
“Come down, Tom," he said, “no more work 
to night. We have enough upon our hands for 
once.” But almost at the same moment Brown 
scrambled up without reply, and hie companion 
heard a blow and a fall. All was silent, how- 
ever ; and, springing up the bank like a squirrel, 
Wilhams stood upon the common just as the 
moon was coming out again from behind the 
quick passing cloud. Tom Brown was standing 
at three or four paces distance; and Morton, 
with his hat knocked off and lying at some 
distance, was stretched upon the ground, with 
his face upon the grass. 


_—e-—_ 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tne appearance of Dr. Western in the vil- 
lage-inn, and his immediately sending for the 
constable of Mallington, fluttered guod poor Mrs. 
Pluckrose a great deal, nor was her agitation 
diminished when the worthy clergyman, hav- 
ing taken his seat in a vacant parlor, proceeded 
to inquire particularly into her knowledge of a 
certain Jack Williams, and of his usual haunte 
and places of resort. 

“Why, bless you, sir!” replicd the widow ; 
‘““T know nothing of the man. He never comes 
here, not he. He knows better, except it be to 
see somebody lodging in the house, and that I 
can't help. However, it’s only once that he's 
done that, which was this blessed night; and 
he and tho fellow Gibbs got drunk togcther— 


that’s to say Gibbs got quite drunk, and he a 


littie worse for liquor. But I could not stop 
them, you know, sir; they would have the punch, 
and indeed I did not take notice of how much 
they had. Betsey made it and carried it up.” 
“ My good lady,” replied Dr. Wostern, “do 
not begin to defend yourself before you are 
accused, ‘The fact is, a very wrong and impro- 
per act has been committed this night; and, 
from information which I have received, I am 
induced to beliove that this man Williams has 
had some share in it. My questions, therefore, 
were mercly directed to ascertain where he is 
likely to be found, in order that he himself may 
be questioned. 1 must alag eyeak Witn Wha tht 


cal 


-Gibbe, and I wish you would call him down, if 
he is in the house.” 

“« Lord bless your reverence ! he is as drunk 
as a beast,” answered Mrs. Pluckrose. “I 
never saw noone drunker. However, he's quiet 
in his cups, that’s one thing, and as sound asleep 
as a pig in a sty.” . 

Dr. Western mused, for from Morton’s infor- 
mation be had learned that Gibbs had discov- 
ered the meeting of Williams and poor Lucy 

| Edmonds, and had hoped tu obtain sume farther 
intelligence of tho traveler. After a moment's 
thought, however, hecontigued his interrogation 
of the worthy landlady, saying ‘* You tell me this 
man Williams was here to-night. How long is 
it since he left your house, Mrs. Pluckrase?”’ 

‘Jt can hardly be an hour, sir, I should 
think,” answered the hostess. 

“ Which way did he go?” demanded the rec- 


tor. 
Mrs. Pluckrose put her finger to her temple, 
as people do when their brain has got a little con- 
. fused under any vircumstances of temporary agi- 
tation, and they wish to steady their thoughts, 


. -Beeming to fancy that it can be done by mechani- 


cal ure. “Oh dear! now 1 remember," she 
exclai at length; ‘he went up the village, 
sir, towards the hill. He came down and tuld me 
that Mr. Gibbs was drunk, and that he wouldn't 
drink any more, for fear he should be ev too. J 
looked which way he went, and he turned to the 
right.” 

‘“ You are sure he did not go over the bridge?” 
asked Dr. Western. 

“« He didn’t seem as if he was going,” replied 
Mrs. Pluckrose ; “ but Bill, the ostler, can tell 
more, for he was standing outside—Here, Bill! 
Bill! Where's Bill, Betsey !—send him in.” 

Bill, however, only confirmed Mrs. Pluckrose’s 
account. Jn his estimation, as well as that of 
many other persons of Mallington, Jack Wil- 
liams had grown somewhat of a great man 


‘since he had returned from sca, although he 


had proviously been a very little one. ‘The 
process of this transformation is very easily 
explained. It was brought about by the same 
moeans that affect the opinion of almost every 
human being, in regard to a tellow man,—I say 
almust every human being, I do not say all; for 
there are sume few—perhaps one in forty or fity 
.thousand—who resist such influences. The tact 
is, that Williams had come back with a good deal 
-of moncy, whereas he had gone away with none. 
‘Conceive what a vast accession of good qualitics 
this simple fact implied. Thero is no use deny- 
ing it—wit, wisdom, honor, honesty, grace, vir- 
tue, to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand of the huinan race, lic in the small com- 
pass of a purse. A poor rogue, in the opinion 
of almost every onc, is the worst of all kinds of 
rogues; and a rich rogue—Heaven bless the 
mark! was there ever such a thing beard of? 

However, Jack Wilhams came home with 
plenty of moncy, and speni it with discreet lib. 
erality. ‘The ostler, therefore, spoke of him 
reverentially, and called him Mr, Williams, 
with due decorum. He assured Dr. Western 
that Mr. Williams had gone up the street in an 
easy kind of way, as if he were going home. 

“ And where is his home!" asked Dr. Wes- 
tern, not yet satisfied. 
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‘ostler, ‘he did use to lodge at Mother Brown's 
upon the common, till the young geotleman 
had the accident, and was taken in there; but 
since then I hear he’s got a room at Pickett's, 
in the lane just opposite Mallington Houee."’ 

‘Have you seen Mr. Latimer since his re- 
turn?” was Dr. Western's next question. 

“Oh dear, no, air,” answered the ostler: 
“he’s seed nobody, as I knows of. He is very 
bad, they say.” 

‘Oh dear, no,” replied Dr. Westerd ; ‘‘ he is 
doing quite well.” 

hile this conversation bad been going on 
Mra. Pluckrose bad been standing by the table, 
twisting the corner of her clean apron into as 
many curious forms as a sheet of writing pa- 
per is folded into by a certain ingenious gentle- 
man who perambulates the streets of London, 
but she now ventured tojoin in fur the purpose 
of informing the rector that Mr. Latimer had 
certainly seen Jack Williams, inasmuch as she 
had seen the latter in Mr. Goree’s shop, pur- 
chasing some cravats fur him. Waile she was 
conveying this important piece of intelligence 
the constable made his appearance: a keen 
stout man, with a hawk's nose and a pair of 
sharp bright eyes, not altogether parallel in their 
direction. The degree of obliquity which they 
possessed could hardly be called a squint, for two 
straight lines, one drawn from the pupil of each, 
would not have met for some ten or twelve 
yards; but nevertheless those two straight 
lines would have met ultimately, and the effect 
was a certain cunning and not very satisfactory 
expression, which conveyed to the mind of the 
beholder, perhaps wrongly, the idea of a shrewd 
but not very sincere character. His own inter- 
ests, of which he had a very tolerable notion, 
generally kept his conduct indeed more straight- 
forward than his look; and, trusting to this 
tic, Dr. Western and the other magistrates in 
the neighborhood generally relied upon him with 
confidence ; nor had they ever hitherto had oc- 
casion to repent of so doing. It is true Ed- 
monils, the park-keeper, and the gamekeepers of 
the late Earl of Mallington had more than once 
complained of his negligence in dealing with 
certain suspicious characters; but Harry Soames 
had always a good excuse io the fact that noth- 
ing had been proved against the persons they 
grumbled at, and that before he could meddle 
he tnust have something better than their mere 
suspicions to go upon. 

In the present instance, Dr. Western com- 
municated to him what had taken place, di- 
rected him to take two or three stout fellows 
froin the village, and, without the loss of a mo 
ment, to use his best endeavors fur discovering 
where poor Lucy Edmonds had been taken to, 
He further ordered him, if successful in his 
search, to bring her to the rectury, whatever the 
hour tnight be, and, moreover, to apprehend 
apy one whom he had reason to believe was a 
participant in her abduction from her father's 
protection, and to lodge them in the cage for the 


pe 

arry Soames acratched his head at the idea 
of these vigorous measures ; “ Well, your rev- 
erence knows best," he said, ‘‘ what's law and 
What's not, but if every young man was appre- 
hended tour playing the fool with a pretty girl, 


“Why, you see, your reverence,” replied the | the cage would be desperate full, I've a notion. 
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I can’t help thinking that Miss Lucy's gone will- 
ing! nao th though your reverence seems to 
think not. I've seen young Master Latimer more 
nor once BY ard about after her. She was 
precious fond of him, too, as well she might be 
of such a young gentleman. 
up if [ find him with her?” 

“You are to make no distinction of persons 
whatsoever,” replied Dr. Western, not very well 
satisfied with his cunstable’s notions of morality. 
“*T suspect, as you do, that Mr. Latimer may 
have had something to do with this affair, and 
although I have not sufficient proof of the fact to 
give you @ warrant against him, yet I will fur- 
nish you with full authority to act in the man- 
ner I have directed, and the responsibility will 
Fest upon me, not upon yuu. Bring me a pen 
and iok.” 

While the man was gone, the rector took 
from his pocket-book some blank warrants, and 
pes to say the truth, somewhat puzzled how 
to them up in a case of a character with 
which be was not accustomed to deal, yet, re- 
solved rather to run the risk of overstepping 
the law than suffer a great wrong to be ceam- 
mitted where he could prevent it, he drew the 
Warrant in tho best manner he could devise, 
and placed it in the constable’s hands, repeat- 
Fos | bis order to lose no time, and adding such 
information as he thought might direct him in 
his search. 

This being done he issued forth from the 
inn, and, after gazing up the street to see if Mr. 
Morton was Yet returning, he took his way 
home to the rectory, where ho found that his 
young fricnd had not yet arrived. As may be 
supposed, the events which had occurred and 
the business in which he had been engaged, 
had left a@ grave and melancholy shade upon bis 
countenance which was remarked both by: his 
sister anil Miss Charlton. Each was somewhat 
surprised, too, to see hitn return alone; and 
though Louisa did not venture to inquire the 
cause of Morton's absence, Mrs. Evelyn did. 
Her brother’s reply, that he had gonc to mako 
some inquiries, and would soon rejoin them, 
satiefied the two ladics that nothing had gone 
amies in that quarter; but still the anxious and 
thoughtful look of the worthy old clergyman, 
the sudden and expectant turn of his head when 
he heard the gate bell ring, and the unusual 
degree of restlessness which he displayed, 
somewhat alarmed both of his fair companions, 
and showed them clearly that something was 
wrong, which he did not think fit to explain. 

It had been arranged when Mrs. Charlton's 
carriage had been sent hack, that Dr. Western 
was to walk up with Louisa and Mr. Morton to 
Mallington House, about ten o'clock, but that 
hour had not yet arrived when the sound of a 
vehicle driving up was heard, and in a minute 
or two after, the rector’s servant announced 
that the chariot had come for Miss Charlton. 

“Why, wo told them that we would walk,” 
replicd be. Western, ‘and Mr. Morton has not 
yet returned.” . 

“Mr. Morton is up at the house, sir,” an- 
ewered tlie man, “and not very well, so Jones 


Am I to take him 


says.” 

Loulen's cheek tarned very pale; and the 
good clergyman, feeling for her anxiety, and 
koowing that few evils Ne equal to suspense, 
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inquired at once, “ What is the matter; did 
the coachman say ?” 

** Why, sir, he told me,” replied the servant, 
who had not shut his eyes to the attachment 
between Miss Charlton and the young gentle- 
man of whom he spoke, “that Mr. Morton had 
been knocked down upon the common, and had 
been helped home by a man of the name of 
Williams. Mr. Nethersole had bled him, and 
he was better, and begged Jones to say he was 
not much hurt.” : 

Louisa Charlton had felt anxieties and ap- 
prehensions before now. J)uring the last year 
of her father's life she had had a daily dread 
upon her, and herlove for him she had thought 
was as great as it was possible to bo for any 
human being: but those sensations were very 
different from that which she felt now. Her 
heart sunk and her spirit seemed to ask itself 
if this were the beginning of a fresh course of 
sorrows ; if the new path which she had opened 
for herself, and which to the eye of imagination 
and hope had scemed all bordered with flowers, 
was already prosenting the thorns that are des- 
tined to obstruct all human enjoyment. She 
did not give way, indeed ; the paleness of her 
cheek and a certain apprehensive Jovk in her 
beautiful cyes, were the only indications which 
showed to the two kind friends who watched 
her how deeply she felt. But Dr. Western 
understood it all, and, laying his hand gently 
upon her arm, he said “I will go with you, my 
dear child. I must sce into this affair myself. 
Outrages are becoming somowhat too frequent 
here, and although I doubt not our young friend 
is not much hurt, yet measures must be taken 
for bringing the offenders to justice.” 

On the way up to Mallington House, which 
occupied a considerable time from the stee 
ness of the hill, Dy. Western spoke cheerfu 
to his fair companion, trying to divert her mind 
from Sree conus for her lover to any other 
topic. uisa fullowed the direction he gave 
to the conversation, but it was evident from her 
replies, though they were calm and reasonable, 
that her mind was still busy with the one en- 
grossing subject, and at length Dr. Western, 
returning to it boldly, took her hand in bis, say- 
ing, ‘“* Do not alarm yourself unnecessarily, my 
love. Griefs and anxieties are more or less 
the portion of every one, but as it is our duty 
to God to bear them with resignation when 
they do befall us, so is it our duty to ourselves 
not tu hasten them by anticipation nor increase 
them by apprehensions.” 

Leuisa replicd by assuring him that she 
strove as far as possible to keep her mind easy, 
and the moment after the carriage drove 
through the gates and stupped at the door of 
the house. We will not pause to analyse poor 
Louisa’s fcelings, nor to tell how they varied at 
every step which that pretty little foot set upon 
the stairs. In spite of all good Dr. Western's 
exhortations—in spite of all her own excellent 
resolutions—Fancy, that incorrigible jade, had 
been playing all manner of unpleasant tricks 
with her poor heart, till she had set it fluticring 
like a new-caught bird; and the tormentor went 
on till at the drawing-room door Louisa had 
nearly dropped fainting on the carpet. By @ 
strong effort of the mind, however Bas conrad 
to regain some command over hereali, ani oyan- 


ing the door, went in. There sat Mrs. Charl- 
ton at a table quietly writing a note, with an 
air of the most complete composure possible— 
very pretty, very well dressed, and very placid ; 
she was the complete antithesis to all poor 
Louisa'n fecliogs; and it must be confessed 
that, though our sweet friend was the least 
splenetic person in the world, she felt almost 
provoked, as well as a little ashamed, at the 
contrast between her own agitation and her 
atep-mother's profound tranquillity. 

Intense selfishness is a very excellent thing 
—in some respects—for those who possess it; 
for although they may be very sensitive upon 
the one central spot, yet, at every other point, 
where all the rest of the world are vulnerable, 
they are guarded with triple steel. I wonder 
when Lord Bacon wrote his essay upon the 
wiedem of the ancients, he did not show that 
the character of Achilles was a mere allegory 
of the blind Greek to represent a perfuctly sell- 
ish man; for there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that such was the case. Take his whole 
history and it is evident; first, he was dipped 
im Styx, that bellish stream which rendered 
him invulnerable to all the stings and arrows 
of the general enemy. There was but one 
point in which he could be wounded, and that 
was the lowest point of his whole frame, his 
right heel. What could this mean but that he 
could not be reached throvgh the head or the 
heart! This gave him very great advantages 
over all his companions, and he was able ta 
overcome, and even kill, a great many much 
better men than himeelf; but still it did not 
secure him happiness, nor obtain for him ulti- 
Mate success. What a fine mural to the alle- 
gory '!—and atlength a Phrygian bay, in a night 
cap, found out the weak puint, and despatched 
him with a missile ! 

owever, Mrs. Chariton wasa perfect Achil- 

in her way ; she was quite invulnerable upon 
all points that did not effect herself; and al- 
though it would not have suited her purposes 
at all, at this time, to have had Mr. Morton 
killed outright, yet a little bodily suffering and 
even danger which might render him mure in- 
teresting in Louisa's eyes, was far from giving 
her the slightest concern. She would have 
gone on writing her note, with the fortitude of 
a martyr, if Mr. Nethersolo had been actually 
trepanning the skull of her gucst in the next 
Foon, provided she had been quite sure he 
would nut die under the operation, and. spoil all 
the schemes she fancied she had brought nearly 
to perfection. It was her part, however, on 
the present occasion to affect a considerable 
degree of benevolent interest in Mr. Morten’s 
situation; and as svon as she beheld Louisa, 
with Dr. Western following somewhat inore 
alowly into the room, she laid down the pen 
with a look of concern, saying, “I did nut like 
to shock you, iny love, with the news; but our 
poor friend, Mr. Morton, has met with a sad acci- 
dént; but do not agitate yourself, my dear child, 
he is doing quite well. Oh! kind Doctor West- 
ern, I am glad you have come; Morton will be 
delighted to see you. Pray go up to hiin—he 
is in his dressing-room, and while you are gone 
I will tell Louisa all about it, tor I know she 
entcems Lim as much as any of us.” 
. Doctor Western thought more than he chose 
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to say; but following Mrs. Chafiton’s sugges. 
tion, he went up to his young friend ; while the 
worthy mistress of the house proceeded to re. 
late to her step-daughter all the particulars of 
her lover having heen supported back to the 
house hy a man named Williams, wounded and 
bleeding; dwelling with somewhat cruel mi- 
nuteness upon details which she could not but 
feel would inflict bitter anguish upon her audi- 
tor. 

Hearing voices speaking within, Dr. Western 
knocked at the dressing-room door before he 
entered, and on going in found Morton seated 
in an arm-chair in tis dressing-gown, with Mr. 
Nethersule, the surgeon, beside him. The 
young gentleman’s face was pale and his head 
had a bandage round it, but he received the 
worthy clergyman with a smile, saying, “ Hard 
blows scem sumewhat rife in your noighbor- 
howd, my dear ductor, but this will prove of no 
consequence, I am sure, and J hope that Miss 
Charlton bas not been alarined.” 

* A good deal,” replied Dr. Western, who 
thought tit to speak guardedly in the. presence 
of the surgeon, although he was very sure that 
Mr. Nethersole, in coummon with the whole vil- 
age of Malling on, had already arranged the mar- 
riage of Mr. Morton and Louisa. ‘I dare say, 
however,” he continued, * that the report of our 
good friend here will remove her apprehension, 
if he can, as [ trust, conscientiously teil her 
there is no danger.” 

“I see none,” replied Mr. Nethersolé, rising 
at the doctor’s hint. and moving towards the 
door, ‘and J trust in Mr. Morton to find a more 
tractable patient than Mr. Latimer has proved." 

«Stay a moment, Mr. Nethersole,” said Mor- 
ton, “I think that your knowledge of the coun- 
try, and of what is taking place amongst the 
people round, may give Dr. Western and my- 
self some insight into the matter which took 
me up to the common where I reccived this 
blow.” : 

“T cannot have you enter into any business 
to-night, sir,” replied Mr. Nethersole, struggling 
between a certain degree of curiosity and a 
sense of professional duty. ‘Perhaps Dr. 
Western can ornais the affair to me, and £ 
dare say you will be able to express it fully to- 
morrow.” 

Morton whisperell a few words to Dr. West- 
ern, who exclaimed, *' Yes, yes, he will be able 
to tell us more than any one. So he was out! 
Then it is clearly as we thought,” and turnin 
to the surgeon, he informed him of all that ha 
taken place in regard to poor Lucy Edmonda, 
and inquired whether anything had come to his 
knowledge which might direct them in their 
search for her. So well, however, had Wilhams 
laid his plans, that even to the ears of Mr. Neth- 
ersule, which were habitually regaled by all the 
gossip of the place, not a hint had arrived Which 
could give thein any insight into the events of 
that night; but, relying upon all the various 
petty sources of infurmation which were at his 
command, the worthy surgeon promised boldly 
to bring them tidings of the whole affair by the 
next morning; adding at the same time, that if 
he received any intelligence previously, which 
might serve as a clue to the place where Lucy 
had been taken, be would immediately commu- 
nicate it to the constable. He theo added a 
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‘warning that quiet and forbearance from all ex- 
citing subjects of conversation were absolutely 
mecessary for Mr. Morton, and descended to 
the drawing-room to make his report to Mrs. 
Charlton and Louisa. 

The conversation between Morton and Dr. 
‘Western, after the surgeon had left them, took 
& sort of zig-zag course between the two prin- 
cipal events of the night, sotaetimes turning to 
Malliogtun Park, sometimes resting upon Mal- 
lington common. Into the assault which had 
been committed upon the person of his young 
friend Dr. Western inquired as a magistrate, 
hinting plainly that he strongly suspected that 
the act had been perpetrated by Williarns him- 
self, who was notoriously a bad character, and 
who had by no means cleared himself to the 
doctor's. full satisfaction from the charge of 
having knocked down and plundered worthy 
Mr. Gibbs. 

Morton, however, rejected tht idea at once, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, no, my dear sir, that is quite 
out of the question. For several minutes | re- 
Mained quite stunned and senseless; and 
when I recovered my recollection, I found 
this very man bathing my head with water, 
which he had brought up in his leather hat. He 
told me that he had found me there as he was 
walking home, and had seen a man go away 
from the spot as he came up. Now, I saw the 
man, too, who did it—at least I can have no 
doubt of the fact—and be was much taller than 
this Williams, though not so stout and broadly 
built.” 

Dr. Western shook his head, still unconvin- 
ced, and proceeded to inquire into all the particu- 
lars, asking, amongst other questions, whether 
in thie case ag in that of Mr. Gibbs the act of 
violence had been accumpanicd by robbery. 

“T suppose so,” replied Morton; ‘but I 
veally have not had time to ascertain the fact, 
what with bleeding, bandaging, and one treat- 
ment or another. The sum I had upon me, 
however, was very small, and, by looking in my 
pockets, the fact will soon be ascertained.” _ 

He rose as he spoke to examine as he pro- 
posed, but sat down again immediately, feeling 
himself giddy ; and Dr. Western brought him 
his coat and waistcoat, which had been cast 
down upon achair. His watch had not been 
taken, but his purse was gone; and though he 
Werely laughed at the trifling loss of money 
thet ke had sustained, yet, when he came tn put 
hia band into the pocket of his coat, his brow 
eoatracted, and a look of anxiety came into his 
eyes. ‘My pocket-book is gone,” ho said, 
looking at Dr. Western, “ and with it the papers 
I wok, thinking they might be necessary in the 
inquiry we were making this evening.” 

“That is unfortunate, indeed!” exclaimed 
the clergyman, *‘but they were copies, were 
they nut t” 

‘+ Fn some cages the originals,” replied Mor- 
ton. *‘ They must be recovered by some means, 
or we shall have interminable law suits.” 

“ They can be of no use to any one else,” 
seid Dr. Western; *‘80 that, doubtless, if we 
offer a reward they will be restored.” 

“@ We must coople that offer,” answered Mor 
ton, “ with an engagement to ask no questiimns 
Perhaps, it might be as well to have an officer 
down from London. They are es much accus- 
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ice to negotiate with thieves as to apprehend 
them.’ 

Knowing the great importance of the papers 
which had been taken, and feeling what must 
be the effect of the loss upon his young friend’s 
mind, Dr. Western did his best to persuade 
him that they would be easily regained; and 
having succeeded in some degree, and also laid 
out the plan of operations tu be pursued for 
their recovery, the worthy clergyman left Mor- 
ton to repose, and proceeded to say a word or 
two of comfort to Louisa before he returned to 
the rectory. 


———_ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Trere be dark and fearful things in life, over 
which it is well to throw a veil deep and shad- 
owy as themselves. Acts of bloud and vio- 
lence, indeed—the coarser and more deformed 
passions having little attractive in their aspect, 
and few links of association with the mind of 
man, except in its more brutal and depraved 
state—seldom lead to imitate, or induce to fol- 
low, any but those who are already plunged too 
deep in crime ever tu extricate themselves from 
the abyss, But there be vices and acts, to which 
the descent, however wide, is sv easy, from 
passions legitimate (and ennobling even) when 
restrained to proper limits, that many may be 
tempted to run down the declivily to gather the 
poisonous flowers at its foot, if their gaudy 
colors be flaunted to the eye, or their baleful 
odors brought too near the sense. 

We left Alfred Latimer alone in the cottage 
with Lucy Edmonds, not quite an hour after 
sunset. It was near midnight when the door 
closed behind him, and he touvk his way, with 
a hurried and irregular step, over the moor, 
He watched not the clouds rushing across th 
sky; he marked not the light of the declining 
moon while it played as if in living sport-—over 
bush and tree, and green grass and yellow road, 
and deep pit and glistening pool — with the 
shadows that swept by ; but with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and his hand thrust into his 
bosom, on he went, without pause, till he came 
within sight of the cottage where he had been 
carried after the accident which had befallen 
the chaise. There for an instant he stopped, 
put his hand to his head, and thought. As he 
did sv, he looked towards the low building and 
saw the door partly opened, so that the light 
streamed out for a moment, and then closed 
again quickly, as if some one were watching— 
perhaps for his coming. He went on again 
quickly, and entered. 

There was but one person in the little room; 
and that was the man Williams, who was 
scated gluomily at the table, with a candle be- 
side hin, smoking a short pipe. 

“Ah! you've come back at last,” he said 
abruptly ; “this is all very wrong, Mr. Latimer 
—I know what you will say; but it’s all non- 
sense. If she’s to stay there the night alone, 
it is no matter whether it be an hour or two 
longer or not. However, here are other things 
to think of. The matter’s blown all over the 
plate ; and there have been people wp here 
seeking you, ev it's fixed upon you. They dare 
been up at my house, too, but L Was wort tok 
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enough to be out of the way ; and Soames, the 
qonstable, and half # dozen others, have been 
beating about for you as if you were a cock 
pheasant under a hollybush.” 

“Who came up here?” demanded Alfred 

- Latimer, not a Jittle alarmed and annoyed at 
what he heard. ‘What the devil has the 
constable to do with it! Who can stop me 
from taking the girl if she is willing to go with 
me?” 

“The magistrates say they can,” answered 
Williams, “and they have issued a warrant 
against you, but Soames is in no great hurry in 
executing it ; for he is not particularly fond of 
Master Edmonds, and chuckled over his daugh- 
ter having gone off, as if it were fine fun. So’ 
you've got till to-morrow morning to get poor 
Lucy away into another county till you can be 
married, and that matter sct all right.” 

‘ Alfred Latimer made no reply, but looked 
down upon the table and twisted some white 
ashes which had fallen from his companion’s 
pipe into a hcap between his finger and thumb. 

“As to who was seeking you up here,” con- 
tinued Williams, after a moment's pause, ‘“ it 
was the gentleman who is staying at your 
mother’s; and that old idiot, Mother Brown, 
was fool enough to tell him you were out. 
Then ber son, a greater fool still, chose to 
make the matter worse by knocking him down 
on the common with a great stone as big as 
your head. I found him stunned and bleeding, 
and took him home very queer, so there will 
be a fine work about it you may be sure, and 
I'd advisc you to get out of the county for a 
time as soon a8 you can.” 

“T will—I will,” answered Alfred Latimer, 
who saw all the difficulties that these compli- 
cations were likely to plunge him into, ‘I 
can’t go to-night, for Lucy must have some 
rest,and I must get a chaise or something to 
take us.” 

“That is soon got,” replied Williams, “but 
you can stop till day-bseak and then be off. 
Turn jn for a few hours and take some sleep; 
and about four I'll walk over to Long Sutton 
and bring a chaise for you while you go and 
tell poor Lucy Edmonds to get ready.” 

‘But are you sure to wake by that time!” 
asked Alfred Latimer. I know if my head is 
once laid down I shall not open an eye for 
many an hour.” 

“You have never been at sea,” answercd 
Williams; “if you show a bold beart, and carry 
oat what we were talking of, you'll svon be like 
mer I never sleep above four hours at a time 
and seldom that. I could not for my life, Mr. 
Latimer, go on a minute beyond the bour of my 
watch ; so do not be afraid, I'll wake you.” 

_ After a few words more, Alfred Latimer re- 
tired to the inner chamber and lay down in his 
clothes, but his expectations of sleeping soundly 
were not verified. Whether it was fatigue, or 
agitation, or the consciousness of guilt that 
kept him waking, matters little ; but he tossed 
from side to side for well nigh an hour without 
Closing an eye, and during that time his thoughts 
turned more than once to the words which 
Williams had spoken—*if you show a bold 
heart and carry out what we were talking of * 
—and the wild and dangerous schemes which 
the other had instilled ioto his mind presentod 
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themselves to his imagination decked out in all 
the splendid colors of excitement and adven- 
ture. Yes, he thought, he would carry out 
what bad been proposed; he would quit his 
native land, and on some fair foreign shore 
live a free and unrestrained life of pleasure 
and of enterprise. Why should he stay where 
he was? His noble race disowned hiin for no 
fault ofhis; bis mother grudged him the piti- 
ful supply necessary to the enjoyment of life; 
his little patrimony was already deeply dipped 
in debt. There wero no prospects, no hopes 
before him—he never thought of honest indus- 
try and energetic exertion—and he would go 
afar, taking Lucy with him, to share his bold 
free life. Then came the question of, shoald 
he marry her? He had not yet got the length 
of answering boldly, No; but he resulved to 
think about it further; and that was quite 
enough to prove that the scoundrel was in full 
possession of his heart. When a man once 
asks himself if he shall keep a promise, he 
may tremble for his honor; but if he takes 
time to consider, he may write himsclf down a 
villain from that hour. 

Sleep at length came, and when it did it was 
profound. He fancied that he had not closed 
his eyes more than a minute when Williams 
shook him by the shoulder, and told him to 
rise, for it was four o'clock. It was as dark as 
the grave—the moon had gone down, the sky 
was cloudy, and not theleast glimmering ofdawn 
was yet to be discerned. It is wonderful how 
external things give a color to the feclings of 
the heart. Alfred Latimer felt the bold wild 
schemes which he had been indulging, chilled 
aod dimmed by the gloomy aspect of all around 
him; but after a few moments’ conversation 
with Williams, he set off for the cottage where 
he had left Lucy, while his companion walked 
away in the direction of a neighboring village 
in Which was an inn that let post-horses. 

Slowly and thougbtfully—if that can be called 
thought which was but a confused and rambling 
concatenation of fancies, memories, and pur- 
poses—Alfred Latimer walked on in the dark- 
ness, internally cursing bis own folly in not hav- 
ing returned at once to Mother Brown's cot-- 
tage, as soon as Lucy bad been carried away, 
and pouring out still more bitter imprecations 
upon the man Brown for his attack upon Mor- 
ton; though ho did not fail, at the same time, 
with the rage that all viciuus men feel towards 
any one who endeavors to thwart or expuse 
them, to comment upon what he termed Mr. 
Morton’s impertinence, in endeavoring to as- 
certain where he had passcd the night. ‘ What 
business is it of his?” he asked himself, ‘a 
poor, pitiful devil—what right has he to med- 
dle with my affairs? If he interferes any more, 
I will make him repent it.” 

Nor must it be supposed for one moment that 
Mr. Latimer’s indignation at Tom Brown origi- 
nated in any feeling for Morton, or that he felt 
grieved that a gentleman from whom he had 
received more than one proof of kindness had 
been injured. Not in the least. That was 
not a part of the young gentleman's charactor ; 
his selfishness was nut less than his fair inother’s, 
though it assumed a different form. Morton 
might have had his brains knocked out, with- 
Out ealling for any other observation from 
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Alfred Latimer than “ Poor devil!” or some- 
thing tantamount. Bot Brown’s violence he 
saw might lead to a good deal of noise and in- 
vestigation. His conduct, his companions, his 
schemes, might all be exposed, and some of 
his purposes thwarted; and, therefore—but 
from that cause alone—he would willingly have 
inflicted upon Brown even a more severe chas- 
tisement than his offence merited. 

As he walked on, the darkness somewhat 
diminished: not that even the faint streaks of 
coming day could be at first seen in the cast, 
but there was a sort of gray light began to 
steal through the blacknessof night ; and when 
he reached the bank which sheltered the cottage, 
he could see a golden gleam coming on some of 
the clouds at the horizon’s edge. He paused 
and looked at it as it extended, like the first 
glimmering of hcavenly light upon a long dark- 
ened mind. He looked up at the cottage, too, 
as the dawn began to display its closed shut- 
ters and rustic porch, covered with climbing 
plants. It alllooked peaceful andcalm. There 
is no heart without some softer point, where 
somé effect may not be produced fur good ; and 
as he stood and gazed while the light spread rosy 
over head, he thought of her within, and her 
young gentleness, with feclings of tonderncss— 
almost of compassion. Some sensations of 
compunction came over him, and he murmered, 
“¢ Well, I will marry her as I promised.” 

Then he gazed at the cottage again, and 
paused a while before he knocked, saying, ‘I 
dare say she is asleep!” 

He little knew Lucy Edmonds, to think that 
she could sleep. 

At length he walked up to the porch, and 
knocked with his hand, having told her to lock 
the door, when he left her the night before. 
But there was no answer, and turning the 
handle to shakc it, so as to rouse her, he found 
the door open, and went in. Lucy.was kneel- 
ing beside her bed, exactly in the same guise 
as the night before, with her head and arms 
resting on the bed clothes, and her face buried 
in them. The heaving of her frame showed 
that she was still weeping; and Alfred Latimer 
raised her up and strove to comfort her. The 
first words he spoko were the best that he could 
have chosen for that purpose, though they were 
simply suggested by the circumstances of the 
imoment. ‘Come, Lucy, come !” he said, ‘do 
Rot go on crying; but prepare to come away 
with me immediately, for the people have found 
out all, and we must be off into another county 
directly, or they will take you away, and stop 
our marriage. Once we are married, you know, 
they have no power over you.” 

“Ob that we were!” cried Lucy Edmonds, 
drying her tears; ‘‘but how can we go?” _ 

“ T have sent for a chaise, dear girl,” replied 
her lover. ‘Hark! I think I hear it coming. 
Get ready—there’s a love.” 

“J will be ready in a moment,” answered 
Lacy ; “I will but wash myeyes.” 

“T will go out, and sce if that be it,” said 
Alfred Latimer ; and walking into the road he 
took a step or two up the little declivity, where, 
aa soon as his head was above the slope, he 
saw the chaise coming down at great speed, with 
some one inside. 

“ Williams has come with it,” said the young 
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gentleman. ‘I am glad of that, for I must tell 
him to look out, and let me know what is goi 
on ;” and thus thinking, be turned back, a 
entered the little passage of the house. 

The chaise drove up at the same time, but 
the voice of Williams saying to some one, 
“Well, sir, we don't go any farther. Now, 
you must walk straight on; and then, the first 
turning on the left brings you tv Mallington,” 
caused Alfred Latimer to look round, when to 
his ape he beheld the face of Captain Tank- 
erville. 


———_. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tux sight of Captain‘Tankerville's face was, 
at that particular moment and place, by no 
means agreeable to Alfred Latimer. He re- 
membered instantaneously a promise which he 
had made and not fulfilled, regarding a certain 
sum of fifty pounds which it was not very pleas. 
ant for him to part with ; and he would willing- 
ly have retreated into the house, but he was not 
ee to escape the shrewd eyes of his 

ormer fellow prisoner, who at once replied to 
the directions given to him by Jack Williams, 
saying ‘‘I have no need to go to Msflington, for 
the person I came to seck fers is here.” x 

There was a sort of sneering bitterness in 
his tone which irritated tho already excited 
feelings of Alfred Latimer; and, giving up the 
i which the first impulso led him to pursue, 

e advanced at once, saying, in a cold tone, «I 
presume you mean me, Captain Tankerville ; 
but I am too busy at present to hold much con. 
versation with you.” 

“ Our conversation need be very short, Mr, 
Latimer,” replied Tankerville, walking up to 
him ; “I come to ask if you remember having 
promised me a loan of fifty pounds, which you 
went away without having performed ; and if 
you are ready and willing-to perform it now t” 

“ And what if I say no?” asked Alfred Lati- 
mer, put upon his mettle hy the presence of 
Williams, as well as by the tone which the 
other assumed. “I am not a man to be bullied, 
Captain Tankerville ; so I again ask, what if I 
say not” , 

“Why, then all I can say for you ie that you 
are a pitiful ecoundrel, and that you are scarcely 
worth the horsewhipping which I shall give 
you.” 

“Hush, hush!” cried Williams ; “if the mat- 
ter’s to take such a course as that, we had better 
roove further off upon the common. It doesn’t 
do to talk of such things with a lady near.” 

Alfred Latimer nodded his head, and pointed 
to Tankerville to go on up the path, which after 
a moment's consideration he did. The young 
gentleman followed, with a look towards the 
house, and Jack Williams strodeon by bis side, 
saying, in a whisper, ‘‘ You should keep your 
promise, at all events, Mr. Latimer.” 

“I would if ho had spoken civilly,” replied 
the other, ‘‘ but I won’t be bullied by hun or any 
man.” ; 

“That's all right, that’s all right,” replied 
Williams, “but yet you should find some way 
of keeping your promise, too.” 

Alfred Latimer did not answer fot a momen. 
or two; but then he pur bia and in bia Yorurs 
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and drew out his pocketbook, saying “I'll tell _ 
illiams ; I'll give you the | ville. 


‘you what I'll do, i 
fifty pounds, and then you can let him have it, 
whatever co.nes of it, for hang me, ifhe talks 
in this way, if I don't havo a shot at him.” 

“That's the way you gentlemen settle these 
things,” replied Williams, with a grim smile, 
“and perhaps it’s as good a Way as any other. 
But here we are out of sight of the cottage, and 
go you can have it out with him; Ill see to 
this,” he continued, taking three notes, which 
the young gentleman handed to him, “and now 
you can talk to him with a cool face.” 

By this time Captain Tankerville had halted 
at about fifty paces before them, and the other 
two joined him without delay, Alfred Latimer 
walking up to him with that firin and decided 
sort of air which is not without its effect upon 
bullies of all kinds. 

« You talked of horsewhipping me, Cuptain 
Tankerville,’ he said; ‘‘that is all nonsense, 
for, in the first place, you have not got a horse- 
whip with you; and tn the next, that is a game 
that two can play at; but if you think I have 
done you any wrong, I am quite ready to scttle 
the affair with yuu, as gentlemen usually do.” 

« When and where ?” asked the captaio, with 
a encer upon his lip. “ You are what our good 
bailiffs used to call a slippery customer.” 

« Here, this minute,” replicd Latimer, stung 
to the quick; “here, I say.” 

“Ah! that’s only because you think J have 
not the means of taking you at your word ; but 
Tl show you that you are mistaken,” was 
Tankerville’s reply; and, putting his hands 
into bis pockets, he drew forth his duelling pis- 
tols, and laid them down upon the turf, togeth- 
er with a powder flask and some balls. ‘ You 
thought to get rid of me in that way, did you? 
You know well enough I never miss my 
mark.” 

«T've heard you say so,” replied the young 
gentleman, glaring upon him with eyes in which 
there was much anger indeed, but no terror, 
for be was now roused to a pitch of daring 
which even the thought of death could not cool ; 
and as he spoke he drew forth his pocket-band- 
kerchief, and twisted it round like a rope. 
“There’s one way, Captain Tankerville,” he 
continued, « of making all shots equal, and en- 
suring fair play. So, you load one of the pis- 
tols and I will load the other; after which you 
shall take one end of this handkerchief and I 
the other; for if you kill me, I'll be hanged if 
you shall kill any one else. Jack Williams here 
shall give the word; and if either of us fires 
before the time, he will both bear witness and 
secure bin.” 

“That’s the right sort, sir,” cried Williams 
with alaugh. But Captain Tankerville did not 
seem to relish the propusal; and crossing his 
arms upon his breast, without any motion to 
take up either of the pistuls he had laid down, 
he stood gazing, with a frowning brow, at his 
Opponent, as if considering what he should re- 
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“] did not cone here to commit murder,” he 
said at length, or to be murdered.” 

“« What!" cried Williams, * a man who never 
misses his mark does not come down to com- 
mit murder. Pooh, nonsense. Will you fight 
him over the handkerchief or not?” 
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“ What's that to you?” exclaimed Tanker- 
No, I will not; but still I say he’s played 
ine a very shabby trick.” 

“You shan’t say that any longer,” replied 
Williams, doubling up the notes and holding 
them out tuwards him. ‘ There's the money, 
it is not for that he stands, but of course he 
would not be browbeat by a bully, and you are 
no better, and mayhap a bit of a coward too. 
There, there's no use of saying any more. We 
have had your answer, and can't wait palaver- 
ing; but remember, if you don't pay him within 
two months I’ll find you out and break every 
bone in your skin, if he doesn’t.”, 

There is a great difference, especially with a 
good marksman not very scrupulous as to tak- 
ing little advantages, between a long shot at 
from eight to twelve paces, with an inexperi- 
enced opponent, and the very unpleasant alter- 
native of the two ends of a pocket handkerchief. 
Captain Tankerville felt it fully, and did not atall 
approve of the latter. Now, he was not by any 
tncans, as Jack Williams suspected, a coward ; 
but there are few men who would not a great 
deal rather avoid certain death, even with the 
consolation of taking an encmy out of the world 
along with them. Captain Tankerville, how- 
ever, did not in any degrce look upon Alfred 
Latimer as an enemy; nor did he at all want 
his life: he only wanted his money; and when 
that was offered him, although he did not at 
all like the tone which Latimer himself used, 
nor that which Williams thought fit to employ, 
yet ho did not consider it worth while to lose 
a certain number of years, which he calculated 
upon passing pleasantly, in order tq do away 
the disagreeable impression their scorn produ- 
ced. He was a man of very nice calculations, 
and having summed up all the pros and cons 
in his head, he took the money proffered ; but in 
order to get rid as far as possible of the appear- 
ance of sneaking, as schoolboys would call it, he 
exclaimed “ Why the devil, Latimer, did you 
not let me have the money at first! I am sure 
I always wished to behave very friendly to- 
wards you ; and if you had but said a civil word 
we should have had no quarrel at all.” 

Alfred Latimer turned upon his heel, saying, 
with a somewhat contemptuous look, “ You 
came down here to bully, but you mistook your 
man; and you will now recollect that what I 
will do because I have promised it, or when [ 
am asked civilly, I won’t do for big words or 
angry looks ;" and without waiting for any 
farther reply, he walked away with Jack Wil- 
liams, leaving Tankerville to pick up the pistols 
and powder-flask, and stomach the disagree- 
able points of his situation as best he might. 

He remained gazing after them for a minute 
Or two with an angry face; and then with 2 
toss of the head, placed the implements of 
destruction in his pocket, muttcring “ Well, 
perhaps I may pay you all I owe you some of 
these days.” 

_With this satisfactory anticipation, which 
gives comfort to many a disappointed black- 
guard in this world, Captain Tankerville walked 
slowly over the moor, but he had also a still 
more substantial source of consolation for any 
Mortification he might have suffered in the 
sum of fifty pounds which his pocket contained, 
and out of which he proposed to obtain some 
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thirty or forty pleasant days ; for it never in the 
_ Blightest degree entered into his mind to apply 
seven a part of it to the satisfaction of those 
creditors with whom he had just been enabled 
to enter into an arrangement, as it is termed, 
by their discovering somewhat too late, in- 
deed—that, though they might keep him in 
ren to all eternity, they would never be a 
it nearer the receipt of their money. Ife had 
promised them very magnificently, that if they 
“withdrew the detainers against him, and he 
could get a ship, he would make over to them 
two-thirds of his pay ; and they bad swallowed, 
or seemed to swallow, the bait, and, rather 
than plunge into any further Jaw expenses 
against him, had agreed to his proposal. - 

While this scoundrel, one of the many whoin 
we have had occasion to introduce into this 
work—and we beg the reader to remark that 
they were all very different scoundrels one 
from the other: Alfred Latimer, Jack Williams, 
Bill Maltby, and the others, all being distinct 
varietics of that wide-cxtended genus—was 
thus pondering and walking on, his two late 
companions proceeded towards the cottage, 
Alfred Latimer having risen immensely in the 
estimation of Mr. Williams hy the events 
which had just taken place. Williams, indeed, 
said to himself, “I thought he would come out 
8o if he had a chance ;" but Alfred Latimer had 
risen in his own estimation, too, though not in 
the best possible way. He had neither thought 
nor known that his resolution and vigor would 
go so fur. He had dreamt wild dreams, indeed, 
of bold and daring actions ; but they had all 
wanted confirmation, and now they had it. He 
had been tried; his courage had been found 
equal to the occasion ; and he had tuken his 
place as one who would shrink from nothing 
that passion or necessity required. Instead, 
however, of the firmness in right and virtue 
which such a consciousness might have be- 
stowed, it gave bim nothing but an impetus in 
the course of evil which he was already follow- 
ing. There are two paths before every man, 
the right and the wrong one; and every fresh 
power of mind or body that he acquires or dis- 
covers but burries him on, at every step farth- 
er and farther from the one he has not chosen. 
Well for those who make their first Choice 
wisely. 

While, with a firm and confident step, how- 
ever, he was walking on towards the cotlage, 
with some portion of the excitement under 
which he had lately acted still coloring his 
cheek and flashing in his eye, Jack Williains, 
of all men in the world, thought fit to read him 
a lesson in his own peculiar code of morality. 
“ That was excellently done, Mr. Latimer,” he 
said ; ‘no one could have done it better; but you 
would not have been able to do it half as well, 
unless you had made up your mind to keep your 
promise to the vagabond. With that off your 
mind, you ran alongside of him like a schooner 
with the black jack flying, and he was glad 
enough to sheer off; but if you had known that 

ou intended to break your word, you would 
ave crept uplike a dirty lugger that takes half 
an hour to reefher suils. Always keep a prom- 
‘ize, fora mancan stand anything with his heart 
*free.”’ 


Ay, I always intended to keep it,” answered 
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Alfred Latimer; “but it had slipped my mem. 
ory.” 

“Never let that slip,” replied Jack Williams ; 
“always look sharp after word given. The 
devil might have heen a sailor if he had but 
looked aluft—but it was all very well done to- 
gether; first, you kept your word—which is 
Tight Lo man or woman—and that without being 
bullied into it, and then you showed the bully 
In his true colors.” 

By this time they were at the door of the 
cottage, and there Alfred Latimer paused for 
an instant in thought, which did not seem @&e 
most pleasant, notwithstanding all the com. 
mendations he had received; but there was 
one part of those very commendations not the 4 
most agreeable to him; for when he had said 
that he always intended to keep his promise to 
Captain Tankerville he had spoken an untruth. 
The flty pounds was too great a diminution of 
his small store to be parted with willingly; 
and he did not feel at all obliged to his com- 
panion for having handed over his money to 
his adversary so readily. Men, however, are 
in general—I might, indeed, say always—will- 
ing to assume the qualities imputed to them. 
It is one of the minor forms of that want of 
mental courage by which we are continua 
led to actions that we never contemplated ; 
unwilling to show Williams that he was at 
heart different from that which the other thought 
fit to suppose him, Alfred Latimer mused over 
what was to be done to supply the deficiency ja 
his puree, but made no comment aloud. 

When he entered the little parlor he found 
Lucy seated at the table ready to set out, but 
with her eyes full of apprehension, fur she 
had heard angry words without. She asked 
some questions of her lover in a luw tone, to 
which he answered briefly, almost sharply, that 
he would tell her as they went, for they had 
no time to stay; and taking her hy the hand 
he led her to the chaise, spoke a few words to 
Williams in regard to their future proceedings, 
and then directed the postboy where to drive. 


es 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A weer passed over at Mallington in events 
which may require some mention, but no very 
long detail. Gossip and scandal, tittle-tattle 
and surmise, had ample roum to disport them- 
selves in the affair of Lucy Edmonds and Al- 
fred Latimer; nor were the marvel-mongers 
lese satisfied with the pleasant little occurrences 
of Mr. Morton having been knocked down o 
shortly afer the knocking down of Mr. Gibbe. 
It was all very delightful, in fact; and if one 
could have looked into the hearts of half the 
people in half the houses in Mallington, it would 
have been found that as much comfort and 
amusement was derived from these two disas- 
ters as from a grand festival or a race ball. I¢e 
might, perhaps, have enhanced the delight of 
muny persons in the place if Mr. Mortun had 
condescended to be dangerously ill for a month 
afterwarda, or to die of a brain fever, brought 
on by the blow he had received ; but he was ob- 
stinute, and would do nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, though Mr. Nethersule insisted 
upon his remaining in the hovag (or \orea Sage, 
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yet Morton, who felt himself quite well, sub- 
mhitted with reluctance ; on the fourth day went 
out with Mre. Charlton and Louisa in the car- 

: Ug 2 ; andonthe Gfth was walking about as usual. 
Othing could be kinder than Mrs. Charlton 
was during the whole period of his convales- 
cence; nothing could be more tender or consider- 
’ ate for all his feelings. The house was kept as 
quiet as possible ; no parties took place; she 
assigned him as his own particular abode the 
amalj back-drawingroom, which looked down the 
hill; she was with him for several hours every 
day; and, when she was not, she invariably 
‘gent Louisa to amuse him and keep him from 
being dull. She was, in fact, wonderfully con- 
_siderate, both as a step-mother and as a friend. 
It must be confessed that Morton and Louisa 
availed themselves of her kindness to the ut- 
most, and that they were very, very happy to- 
gether, thoogh Mrs. Charlton's conduct some- 
what puzzled them both. However, they did 
not give themselves much concern about it ; 
but, remembering the old adage of carpe diem, 
mtd made the most of the present raoment ; 
every hour saw their love increasing and 
their confidence in cach other and in their fu- 
ture happiness augmenting. 
It is a pleasure and a relief to the mind to 
quit the society of scamps, swindlcrs, and 
blackguards, and to come back to the amiable 
and the guod ; nor are we slightly tempted to 
remain with Louisa and her lover, to dwell upon 
their conversations, to relate their words and 
thoughts, and tu speak ofall that passed between 
‘them, even at the risk of being accused of 
insipidity, but that other events greatly affecting 
them in the end, call for notice at our hands. 
Before proceeding to touch upon those cvents, 
. however, it may be needful to tell how Mrs. 
rlton bore the absence of her respectable 
gon; and the strong suspicions which she, as 
well as everybody else, was furced to entertain 
regarding his abduction of Lucy Edmonds. She 
was a woman of great fortitude, and on no 
‘ occasion of her life did she display that virtue 
More conspicuously than at present. When 
the news was brought to her that Alfred had 
left the cottage, and that there was every rea- 
son to believe he had taken Lucy Edmonds with 
him, her cheek did flush a little, her eye did 
- flash ; and it is not improbable that if her son 
had been at hand she would have given him a 
box on the ear; but she very soon recovered 
’ ber serenity, and took rather a dolorous and 


lamentable tone with good Dr. Western (who | 


broke the intelligence to her as tenderly as pos- 
_ gible), grieved over the depravity of the world, 
mforalised upon the sorrows which children 
bring upon parents, and shed a tear or two 
over the incorrigible vice of her own offspring. 
Nevertheless, with the truest philosophy, she 
goon became reconciled to that which she 
could not change, said a fow discouraging 
worda in regard to the pursvit of her fugitive son 
and heir, and before night, seemed to have for- 
gotten the burden of her sorrows, so cheerfully 
did she bear them. 

To Morton, indeed, she spoke a few words 
in regard to Latimer's conduct, expressing great 
regret that he behaved so unworthily; but de- 
Glared that she thought it would. be unwise to 
geck for him, and force Lucy away, as it was 
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very evident from what Dr. Western said that 
Edmonds would never receive his daughter 
again, and, her character of course being ruined, 
she would have nv resource but a course even 
more vicious than that which she was already 
pursuing. 

. Inthis very philosophical view of the question 
Morton did not altogether agree; but he re- 
served what he had to say upon the subject for 
worthy Dr. Western, whose gpinions he knew 
were likely to agree more with his own. In 
the meantiinc, however, two events occurred 
affecting himself which must be noticed, as 
neither the one nor the other were altogether 
without their effect, insignificant as one of them 
might seem. 

A large packet arrived at the inn from Lon- 
don bearing his address ; and being sent to the 
house it remained for some time upon the 
drawing-room table, under the eyes of Mrs. 
Charlton. She gazed at it with much cun- 
osity ; she would have given a great deal to 
have seen the contenjs. Who knows how far 
the irritating passion would have carried her, 
if it had not been for ail the obstacles that lay 
in the way. But the packet was guarded with 
double and triple folds of thick brown paper, 
equal in the eye of law and decency to triple 
gates of steel. There was, moreover, the 
strong string which boys call Jay cord, and 
every knot was sealed. Brown paper, string, 
and seals are dangerous things to meddle with. . 
Unlike the worthy independent electors of 
towns and boroughs in our purest of all pure 
representative systems, they almost unifurmnly 
bear witness of the fact whenever they are 
tampered with; and Mrs. Charlton, knowing 
the danger of such a proceeding, judiciously re- 
frained. 

Virtue had its reward, for no sooner did Mr. 
Morton enter the room than, as if he could 
divine what had becn passing in her mind and 
wished to gratify laudable curiosity, he took 
out a penknife, begged Mrs. Charlton's pardon 
for investigating the contents of the packet, 
and cut the string in a most wasteful and ex- 
travagant manner, displaying to her eyes as he 
unfolded the covers what seeincd nearly a ream 
of large-sized drawing-paper, a vast number of 
Brookman and Langdon's black lead pencils, 
and sundry small cakes of water colors. It 
seemed, in short, as if he had made up his 
mind to teach all Mallington to draw; but, 
strange to ce nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory to Mrs. Charlton than the sight—not that 
she had the slightest intentioa of taking lessons 
herself, but simply because it confirmed her. 
belief that Mr. Morton was exactly the sort of 
gentleman she wanted. j 

The other incident to which we have alluded 
was the arrival of a visitor to Mr. Morton from 
the great city of London. Exactly two days 
after his misadventure on the common, and 
about half an hour after the arrival of the coach 
at Mallington, some one rang at tho bell of 
Mallington House. It will be recollected that 
at this time Morton had not yet been out since 
the accident, and he was in the little drawing- 
room we have mentioned, sitting with Mre. 
Charlton and Louisa, when one of the servants 
announced that somebody wanted to see him. - 

Morton naturally inquired what sort of a per- 
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gon it Was, and the man: replied, “A queer- 
sort of gentleman, sir, with knee 
breeches and white stockings.” 

“ Pray, let him come up,” said Morton; “or, 
perhaps, not to distarb you, Mrs. Charlton, it 
will be better to send him to my dressing- 

m.”” 

But the lady would not hear of such a thing, 
saying that she and Louisa would go into the 
other drawing-room, that Mr. Morton might 
speak with the visitor. 

That visitor, however, had to pass through the 
chamber tu which she betook herself before he 
reached the one in which Mr. Morton remained, 
agd consequently the lady of the mansion had 
a full opportunity of seeing his somewhat re- 
markable person. He was a man of five feet 
ten or cleven in height, and yet, strange to say, 
he looked short, fur his breadth was out of pro- 
portion to his length. Whatwas the girth of his 
shoulders we cannot take upon ourselves to 
say, and his chest seemed to have been mo- 
deled by nature from the form of a bull. His 
thighe, legs, and arms, were all strong and 
muscular, and the calves of his legs, though 
the ankles were fine and small, looked perfect- 
ly colussa] in the white cotton stockings. As 
if he fancied that the eye of the beholder could 
not take him all in at once with sufficient ac- 
curacy, he had divided the superficies of his 
pereon into separate cormpartments, as the ge- 
Ographers mark out the Go aan countries ona 
map by distinct colors. is back, shoulders, 
and arms were clothed in dark blue, bis chest 
and stomach a litule below the waist were bright 

ellow, his abdomen and thighs, including the 

nees, were drab, and the legs down to the 
shoes, as we have before said, were white. 
His head, too, was a remarkable head; the 
forehead by no means an unintellectual one, 
with the observing faculties very strongly de- 
veloped, and combativeness, destructiveness, 
secretiveness, as the phrenologist call certain 
bumps at the back and sides of the head, to- 
gether with the organs attributed to many a0- 
other animal impulse, were wonderfully large 
and protuberant. The head altogether, how- 
ever, was not very large, but it had a square 
stern character about it, and the face, though 
the features were not bad, had a look of shrewd 
daring cunning as its habitual expression. 

The instant he followed the servant into the 
room—though the man said ‘this way, sir.” 
and walked on towards the opposite door—Mr. 
Morton's visitor stopped for an instant, bowed 
to the two ladies, and then, in a moment, his 
eyes wandered over everything that the chamber 
contained. The glance was ase rapid as light, 
but yet you could not help feeling that it mark- 
ed everything with an accoracy very peculiar. 
One saw that it was not a gencral sweep, but 
that it went round by pulses, as it were, stop 
ping at everything for the millionth part of a 
second, and then on again, from table to chair, 
from chair to china vase, from china vase to 
fire-screen, from fire-screen to picture, from 
picture to piano, from piano to music-stand, 
from music-stand to windows, from windows 
to cprtains, from curtains to doors, and so on 
to the very handles and key-holes of the locks. 
_It.was a glance quite equal to Lord Burleigh’s 
shake of the head, or as soon over, for on he 
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walked immediately, and followed the 
vant to Mr. Morton’s presence. 

“What a strange-looking creature,” aaid 
Mrs. Charlton, to her atep-daughter, as soon as 
the man had passed through the room. “I 
hope he is not one of Morton's friends; for 
though you know I care litde about rank, yet 
good manners must be joiped with acquaintan- 
ces and connections at least respectable.” 

Louisa only smiled, perfectly certain that 
whatever the man might want with her lover, 
or her ‘lover with him, there was nothing de- 
serving the name of friendship between them. 

So, indeed, it praved, for on the visitor’s en- 
trance Mr. Morton gazed at him as a stranger, 
and he, on his part, began the conversation by 
inquiring, in very good language, whether he 
bad the honor of addressing Mr. Morton. The- 
young gentleman replied in the affirmative; 
and the other immediately went on to say, 
“Well, sir, my name ts Prior; and I was sent 
down by Sir Richard to speak with you concern- 
ing your pocket-book, according to your desire.” 

‘“« Oh, from Bow-street?” exclaimed Morton, 
“TI did not expect you so soon. Pray take a 
seat, and I will explain the whole matter to 
you.” 

Prior, the officer, according to this invitation, 
seated himsclf on one of the drawing-room 
chairs, holding bis hat over his knees, and his 
body a little bent forward, and in that attitude 
received from Mr. Morton a clear and distinct, 
though succinct, account of the attack made 
upon him on the common, and the loss of his 
pocket-book. He uttered not a word while the 
particulars were related ; he asked not a ques- 
tion, but, like a skillful physician, suffered the 
patient to state his own case before he com- 
menced his interrogatory. In the present in- 
atance, indeed, the mind of the narrator was of 
that peculiar cast which brings easily and, as 
it were, naturally into one focus all the princi- 
pal points of any question it has to deal with, 
and, therefore, at the end of the tale the officer 
had very few inquiries to make. 

“Ho was a taller map, I think you say, sir,” 
was his first question, ‘than the man who 
brought you home 1” 

“ Decidedly,” replied Morton; ‘ifthe person 
who struck me with the stone was the same 
that I saw hy the edge of the pit.” 

«Can you give a guess how long you might 
lie there?” asked Prior. 

“Tt could not have been many minutes,” an- 
awered the young gentleman, “for as I reached 
the top of the hill in going, I heard Mallington 
clock strike nine; the distance from that spot 
to the cottage is about a mile, and when I 
came into the hall of this house with Williams, 
the hall clock was marking twenty minutes to 
ten.” 

‘He must have becn very near then, sir,” 
rejoined Prior, ‘when the blow was given.” 

“That is true, certainly,” replied Morton; 
but yet that does not prove that he had any- 
thing to do with it, or even eaw it done.” 

“No, sir; but, as Sir Richard would say, it 
is a suspicious circumstance in the case of & 
man of bad character,"’ was Prior's reply ; aud, 
after a moment’s thought, he went on to suy, 
“ Well! there is no telling as yet, hut I will go 
and make inauiries. [ know 906 young iSise 2 
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-down here of the name of Maltby; and though 
he is not likely to tell anything he knows, yet 
one sometimes gets a hint by finding out what 
it is that folks wish to conceal. However, I 
must have you tell me in the firdt place, sir, 
what it is you want—the man or the pocket- 
book. I think I shall bave no difficulty in nab- 
bing the one or getting back the other; but I 
doubt that I shall be able to manage both.” 

“Oh, the pucket-book, hy all means, if it can 
‘be obtained with all its contents,” answered 
Morton. “Indeed I have already ordered bills 
to be struck off, offering a reward for the re- 
covery, and promising tu ask no questions ; but 
the lazy fellow of a priuter has not done 
them yet.” 

“So much the better, sir,” replied Prior, 
“don't you think of sticking them up. Leave 
the matter to me. If you will give a reward 
and ask no questions, we'll soun get the pocket- 
book back, never fear.” 

“The reward I proposed to offer was fifly 
pounds,” rejoined Morton ; “ and I shail be well 
inclined to bestow on you, Mr. Prior, the same 
sum if you recover the papers for me.” 

“Thank you, sir; quite sufficient,” replied 
the officer; “you may look upon the matter as 
done, if they have not tindered the stuff—I 
mean burnt the papers. Firat we must find out 
who has got the book, and then we must tame 
him a little. It may be Williams himself—it 
may be some other; and now J think of it, as I 
got off the coach I saw Captain Tankerville 
wouns along with a slickery doll from Lon- 
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“ With a what?” exclaimed Morton in much 
surprise. ‘Oh! what [ call a slickery doll, 
sir,” replied Prior laughing; ‘that means an 
-over-dreased bad woman, and I should not won- 
der if there was a whole gang of ’em down do- 
ing business in different ways—cracksmen, and 
smasbers, and prigs, and all. However, I'll 
look to that afterwards; the pocket-book’s the 
firet thing, and I'll just go and ’stablish myself 
at the Bagpipes, to see what's going forward ; 
and, by your leave, I'll bring you up a report, 
air, perhaps to-night.” : 

“Do, do, Mr. Prior,” answered Morton; “! 
should like to hear the eteps you take as you go 
on. Good evening to you,” and he walked 
after him to the door. 

“jo the name of fortune, Mr. Morton,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Charlton, as soun as Prior was 
ou; ‘who is that odd-looking man ?”’ 

“Only a Bow-street officer, my dear madam,” 
replied Morton; ‘‘ you know I lost my purse 
and my pocket-book when I was knocked down 
on the common ; and I thought it expedient to 
,eend to Jondon to see what could be done for 
their recovery.” 

‘Indeed !” said Mrs. Charlton, and there the 
conversation dropped. 

¢ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Tse movements of Mr. Morton were very 
‘mysterious to the guod people of Mallington. 
They did not watch him. Oh no!—they would 
not have demeaned themselves tu any euch pit- 
. iful practices in regard to any person, much less 
towards a poor pitiful painter, though he was 
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taken notice of hy the gentlefolks, and held bis 
head so high. But Miss Mathilda Martin could 
not help observing that though painters might, 
perliaps, eketch by day, yet she could not see 
how they could sketch by night. That was, 
she thought, quite out of the question; and yet 
Mr. Morton was more than once seen walking 
up to Mallington Park after sunset. Sometimes, 
too, he did it very slily, as Miss Mathilda ob- 
served’ for twice, instead of walking straight- 
forward down through the town, like aman, he 
went by the back lanes. 

Mr. Crump, who was one day in the shop 
while her observations were going on—fur she 
was one of those who did pot at all wish to apa- 
ceal her opinions of other people—ventured to 
hint that perhaps Mr. Morton might have wish- 
ed to call upon Dr. Western in his way, as the 
doctor was so fond of him. But Miss Mathilda, 
who had a touch of the spitfire in her disposi- 
tion, immediately proceeded in the most ap- 
proved fashion to neutralise Mr. Crump's de- 
fence of the young gentleman, by imputing 
personal motives for the unwonted candor he 
showed. . 

“Ah! you say that, Mr. Crump,” she re- 
plied, “because he's always buying things at 
yourshop.” ~° 

“He always pays for them ready money, 
however,” said Mr. Crump. : 

‘Well, we may some day see the end of 
that," exclaimed Miss Martin, coming to ber 
sister's rescue. “There was that Mrs. Lati- 
mer, when first she came she must pay ready 
money for everything, too; and yetI know that 
when that old fool Charlton took up with ber, 
and made her his wife, she had not a five-poand 
note to bless herself with ; and now that she is 
his widow, and got a large jointare, sbe is in 
debt to every person in the place, and I fancy 
in London too, if we knew all” 

“TI don’t see why she should be so taken with 
Mr. Morton,” said Mr. Crump, “if he ian’ a 
foan of fortune; for she’s very fond of great 
people.” : 

“Pooh, nonsense!” replied Mise Mathilda 
“ Birds of a feather flock together, Mr. Cramp; . 
and, if all tales be true, her own father was just 
such another as this Mr. Morton: a dashing 
impudent artist, or music-master, or something 
of that-kind, giving himself all the airs of a gen- 
tleman born, till he hooked in the Honorable 


Mr. Latimer to marry his daughter; and now ° 


this fellow is just playing the same game to 
marry poor Miss Louisa. I should like to spoil 
the job for them very mach ; for I can’t ‘a-bear 
to see a nice, pretty genteel young woman, of 
six or seven thousand a year, throw herself 
away on such a fellow as that.” 

“Well, it’s no business of mine,” said Miss 
Martin senior ; “but I can’t belp wondering what 
makes him go down so often to the park. I 
thought at: one time it was after pretty Lacy 
Edmonds he went, but now that sbe’s turned 
harlot, and gone away with that-young scamp 
Latimer, that can’t be the object.” 

“T should not wonder if he went poaching 
the game,” said Miss Mathilda. “Edmonds 
complains very much that there’s continu- 
ally some depredation committed; and per- 
ries that's where all his ready money comeg 
rom. 
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“ Pooh, nonsense !” said Mr. Cromp, who did 
Hot seem to have learned in Mallingtun that ma- 
lignity acorns all the bounds of prubability, and 
is not checked by gross absurdity itself. 

‘*Pooh, nonsense!” cried Miss ‘Mathilda. 
© Yuu think yourself very wise, Mr. Crump; but 
you do not know half the things that go on én the 
world, I can tell you. I once saw as handsome 
and genteel a young man, and as well dressed, 
too, as ever you saw in your life, hanged for 
highway robbery. Sister and I paid one pound 
eleven and sixpence fur a window, and saw him 
as plain as | see you. He was dressed in a 
suit of fine black, bran new, with a white broad- 
hemmed cravat and weepers on, and he had got 
@ crape hat-band round his hat, as if he was 

oing to his own funeral, poor young man. 

uite a gentleman, I assure you. This Mr. 
Morton is nuthing to him. Pvoh, nonsense, in- 
deed !—If it isn’t ‘poaching, it’s something a 
great deal worse, I dare say. I know he has 
sent three or four large packages up tu London 
by the stage-coach, and no one knows what 
was inthem. I think the magistrate should be 
informed that he is always hanging abvut the 
park.” 

* You had better tell Dr. Western,” said Mr. 
Crump. “There he goes down the bill.” 

“Pooh! Dr. Western's no better than an oll 
Woman,” said Miss Mathilda. ‘No, if I tell 
anybody—and I’ve a great mind to—it shail be 
Mr. Middleton. He’s something like a magis- 
trate.” 

“TI think we get nothing but odd pcople, 
whom nobsdy knows,” said Miss Martin, who 
had got a litte tired of the subject of Mr. Mor- 
ton, and was lese staunch opun the scent of a 
ecandal of any kind/than her eister, thuugh the 
older dog ofthe two—‘ there's that man, now, 
down at the Bagpipes: 

“ What, Gibbs ?” said Mr. Cramp. 

* Gibbs! no,” replied Miss Martin ; “ though 
Gibbs and he are a good deal about together, 
too. I mean that great heavy, odd-looking man, 
with the low-crowned hat.” 

“ Men say he's a Bow-street officer,” replied 
Mr. Crump; “but I dare say they know little 
aboat it, for I cannot say I had it from the best 
anthority.” 

“If he is, I'll warrant he’s come down to 
look after this fellow Morton,” observed Miss 
Mathilda. ; 

+ I’ve seen him twice walk up as if he were 

ing towards Mallington House,” added Miss 
Garda; “perhaps it was to watch what this 
Morton was about there.” 

“Ab! he'll be caught some of these days,” 
tejoined her sister, + if he does not make haste 
to marry Miss Charlton, for gold is a salve for 

all sores, they say ; but if he does marry her, 
her guardians are greater fools than I think 
them, and Mrs. Charlton’s what I always 
-thought her.” ] f 

‘And what's that, Miss Mathilda?” said Mr. 
Crump. . 

«¢ That's nothing to nobody, Cramp,” replied 
the fair lady. “I know hettef than to speak 
ut, whatever! think. So, go along with you.” 

And Mr. Crampdid go; but the cunversation 
io which. he had taken part, was only a speci- 
men of that which was held in various circles 
fa . There were io the place, indeed, 


two factione—a Morton s J an anti-Morton 
faction—but it is aad to say, notwithatanding all 
Mr. Morton’s many good qualities—and they 
were conspicuous ones—the anti-Morton faction - 
was hy far the strongest. This may and caght 
to be accounted for; but the facts were these: 
All those whom he dealt largely with? were hie 
Pertisans; but as Mr. Mortun was a single man, 
keeping up no great establishment, the number 
with whom he dealt largely was not great. The! 
body of the rest of the townsfolks hated him fur ' 
two very sufficient reasons—firot, because he 
did not deal with them, and, secondly, because 
they knew nothing about bim, and would have: 
liked to know something about him. He acted 
as a continual blister upon their curiosny ; and 
all reasonable men hate a blister, wherever it is 
applied. Thus, Mr. Nethersole spoke with pro. 
found respect of Mr. Morton, thouglt hima very 
distinguished man, evidently of very high breed. 
ing and great talents. This was because he had 
bandaged hia head, bled bim, and sent him six- 
teen draughts and three boxes of pills, fur all of 
which he had been handsomely remunerated. 
The lawyer, on the contrary, ventured tu sneer 
at Mr. Morton, talked about men of straw, 
shrugged his shoulders, and said peuple would 
see what would come of it, which, for a very 
digcreet and silent man, was going somewhat fer. 
But the reason was that Mr. Murtun had never 
during his residence in Mallington employed balf 
a skin of parchment or three inches of red tape. 
Happily, however, the means were always in 
Morton's reach for wiping away such enmities 
whenever he Jiked it; and, if the real and very 
truth must be told, he cared nothing about them ; 
but one day in the course of the week of which 
we have been talking, be extinguished ut one 
blow the animosity of the worthy ‘ Sulicitor, 
&c."" It so happened that as he was walking 
up the etreet, afer a call at Dr. Western's, be 
turned sharp in at the office door, and asked one 
of the clerks if Mr. Skinner was at home. The 
clerk replied in the affirmative, and instantly 
descending from the perilous height on which 
he was perched, he opened a painted door which 
fed into a room behind—the green duor was 
hooked back—and announced to Mr. Skinner, 
who was writing letters within, that “the gea- 
tleman” wanted to sea him. Now it would 
seem from the clerk's expression, and from Mr 
Skinner’a immediately comprehending what it 
was he meaat, that there was only one gentle- 
man in all Mallington—at least, in their opinion. 
However, out came Mr. Skioner insmediately, 
with spectacles on his long and somewhat fox- 
like nose, down which they slipped very nearly 
to the apex—as very well they might, consider. 
ing the steepness of the declivity—and with a 
profuund bow he ushered his visitor intu the in- 
terior of his temple, where the clerks could hear 
a few murmured words, but couli! nut discover 
their import. It is not improbable that the lee- 
ser of the two might, in the long run, have been 
tempted to put his ear to the duor; but just as 
he had got one leg off the stool for that purpose, 
Mr. Skinner himeelf appeared, drew to the green 
door, fastened it within, and shut to the wouden 
one. All communication was now cut off; they 
might fret their hearts tu bow-strings, or to fide + 
Gle-atrings either, without discovering a word | 
of what passed; but the reeuit Waa \oed ‘ae 


young gentleman remained with the elderly 
jawyer for ngarly an hour, and at the end of that 
time Mr. Skinner showed him out with the most 
profound deference and bumility. Not a word 
passed in regard to the subject of their inter- 
conrse—not a single eyllable, though Mr. Skinner 
gat upbat night till half-past twelve, writing 
letters and papers with his own hand, and ever 
efter declared that Mr. Morton was indeed a 
very gentlemanly man, and evidently a person 
of distinction. His conversion, however, had 
no effect upon the rest of the citizens. Though 
his opinion was of value—though he was not a 
man to be done, cheated, taken in, deceived, or 
imposed upon, yet the great buik of the good 
people of Mallington remained obdurate in their 
infidelity, and, beaded by the Misses Martin, 
seemed only the more acerb and virulent from 
the loss of the co-operation of Mr. Skinner. 

That very night there was a little party of 
four assembled to take tea at Miss Martin’s ; 
and how they did enjoy themselves! If Mr. 
Morton bad been a haunch of venison, he could 
not have supplied them with more delicate food. 
They cut him up, and carved at him, and howed 

- him into all manner of shapes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon—between whom and the Misses Martin 
once raged the most deadly enmity—had now 
found favor with the two epinsters, and bavi 
amassed a little money, acquired a considerable 
fund of gossip, and increased in spleen as they 
grew old, were quite of the Martin coterie. 
They were their two co-operators on the present 
occasion, especially Mrs. Dixon, who was a tall, 
largesboned, gaunt woman, with the frame of a 
life-guardsman, and the face of a hyena. Her 
character was avery determined one; she had no 
fears, no scruples ; she herself declared that she 
always spoke out what she thought ; and, to do 
her but justice, she did that and more, whenever 
the reputation cf another human creature was 
concerned. She boldly pronounced Mr. Morton 
to be no more than a swindler; and when the 
janior Mise Martin communicated to her all her 
own doubts and suspicions regarding that gen- 
tleman, and the excellent grounds upon which 
they were founded, Mrs. Dixon replied ** Well, 
Mathilda, if I were you and pusscssed all the in- 
formation you possess, I would lose no time in 
communicating it to a magistrate: that I would. 

«It’s a positive duty, my dear.” 

“No, no!” said Mr. Dixon, who was 2 small, 
thin, palefaced man, with a reddish nose rather 
darned up, which looked as if he had always 
caught cold. ‘No, no, don’t you meddle. If 
people is such fools to be cheated, let ’em be 
Cheated. Why should you stop'em. Put the 
case sv, Miss Mathilda : let us suppose that Mr. 
Mo;<on is a swindler, or anything you like — I 
gay nothing, though I confess it looks very like 
it—well, but supposing that it is so, and you 
goes away to Mr. Middicton, or any one else, 
and tells him what you thinks upon the case. 
Well, then Mr. Middleton asks you for your 
proofe, and then there’s a rumpus. You can 
prove nothing. Lord bless you! these swin- 
dlers take good care that nobody shall be able 
to prove nothing against them. Ifyou're asked, 
if Mr. Morton ever said he was a gentleman 
born, you can't say he ever did. As far as I’ve 
heard, he never spoke a word about his self to 
mobody. No, no, he knows better. You can’t 
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have him up for getting goods on falee pretences, 
even if Miss Louisa were at the top of the lot. 
He might prosecute you for calumny.” 

‘No, but’—replied Miss Martin the elder, 
who was fond of vigorous measures done dex- 
terously—* Mathilda might go up to Squire Mid. 
dleton’s in @ quiet slip-my-over kind of way, 
and tell him about the beautiful ribbons we 
have got from town, in case he should like to 
give some to his cousin, Miss Jones, as he did 
last year; and then she can slide in a word 
about Mrs. Charlton; and that will soon bring 
it round to Mr. Morton ; and then she can tell bim 
her mind, do you see, without making it a regu- 
lar sort of eggs-o'fishy information.” 

After much debate, thus was it settled that 
Miss Mathilda Martin should do; and thus she 
did do, not a little to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Middleton, who, to say the truth, had no great 
predilection for Mr, Morton, and who was well 
pleased to find that there were people in Malling. 
ton who liked that gentleman as little as he 
himself. He communicated the faet to his two 
sons, who were equally delighted with their 
papa; and Miss Martin bad the satisfaction of 
finding, not only that she bad given pleasure to 
several of her fellow-creatures, but that she had 
also suld twelve yards of ribbon, at one-and- 
three-pence halfpenny per yard, by her ma- 
neuvre. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ty the meantime, Mr. Prior had set about his 
work very quietly. Having secured a bed at 
the Bagpipes, seen Mr. Morton, and returned to 
the inn, he sat himself down in the commercial 
room, as it was called, and quietly considered 
bis ground, and looked about him. He courted 
no conversation—he looked dull and reserved— 
he gave himself none of the airs of inquiry, or of 
Bow-street-officerism ; but while he ate his mat- 
ton chop, and drank his pint of ale, seemingly 
not looking at anybody or anything in the room 
—though one glance as he entered had saficed 
to gather them all up, and note them down in 
the pocket-book of miemory—he overheard every- 
thing that was said around him, and judged, 
with the utmost professional skill, the characters 
of those who sat at the different tables round the 
room, 

There was a pale man, with a blue beard, at 
one of these tables, dressed in a black coat and 
grey breeches, who sighed frequently over a 
plate of boiled beef and a glass of gin-and-water, 

“A walker of the Tract Suciety,” said Mr, 
Prior to himself, as he eyed him. 

At another were seated two men — one in 
blue coat and bright yellow buttons, with wel 
worn, but not well cleaned yellow breeches, 
and top-boots sadly in want of oxalic acid. 
The other, with a green Newmarket coat, @ 
fancy button, brown cloth trousers, and boots 
with spurs over them: a fresh-colored bloe- 
eyed youth, with large lips, and curly light 
hair. 

“Sound ! Lord bless ee, you've only to look at 
ber,”’ said leather breeches, with a screw in his 
eye. “Why, I trotted her up that blessed hill 
this morning as hard as I could go. She's none 
of mine, or I shouldn’t say so much about her ; 
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but she’s the genuine property of 2 gentleman 
who wants a little bard cash. So take her or 
leave her, just as you like. I’ve no interest in 
the matter. I'm sure to get twenty guineas 
more for her at Sturton, only I want to get 
on to. Oxford, where there’s to be a sale o' 
Tuesday.” ; 

‘*A horse couper and his cully,” said Mr. 
Prior, internally. ‘He'll do him.” 

At a third table appeared Mr. Gibbs, with 
his long ringlets flowing, and dropping odors, 
though not wine. He luoked about him, sadly 
at a loss for somebody on whom to hestow a 
description of the fragrant Balm of Trinidad. 
The horse couper was hopeless, for it was 
evident that his hair was never trimmed but 
with the same shears that cut his horses’ 
manes and tails—never oile:! but by the sweat 
of bis brow, and only powdered by the dust of 
the road or the market place. To the dispenser 
of tracts, the Balm of Trinidad would have 
been an abomination. But the young country 
cully gave him some hope; for his fair curls 
were 80 crisp and dry as to excite Mr. Gibbs's 
compassion. He would bave fain watered them 
on the spot with hie fragrant balm, and was 
only waiting for an opportunity of fairly intro- 
ducing ite universal qualitics to his notice, 
when Mr. Prior entered the roum, and took his 
seat in the left hand corner. Mr. Gibbs’s eye 
instantly followed him, ond rested upon the 
close-cut black hair, which seemed as if in- 
tended to have a wig over it, with a look of 
great despondency. fe was a hopeless field 
upon which he almost despaired even of the 
fragrant Balm of Trinidad prodocing any effect. 

Nevertheless, the brief glance of Mr. Prior 
was sufficient to make that gentleman expect 
something more from Mr. Gibbs ; and when, as 
he was proceeding with his mutton chop, the 

irl of the house entered, and Mr. Gibbs called 

r ‘ Betscy,” and moreover told her to tell 
“Mrs. Pluckrose” so and so, Mr. Prior was 
confirmed in his previous opinion, that he should 
get something out of Mr. Gibbs, “ For,” said he 
to himself, ‘be has been here sume time, that's 
clear, and knows the place and the people.” 
Prior bided his time, however, and listened at- 
tentively, when Mr, Gibbs, joining in the con- 
Yereation between the cully and the horse cou- 
per; ventured to recommend to the former the 
fragrant Balm of Trinidad, much to the indig- 
Ration of the latter, who did not like his deal- 
ings to be interrupted. : 

“ Ho’s a perfumer,” said Mr. Prior mentally, 
and a minute or two after, Mr. Gibbs sat down, 
‘rebuffed by the brutality of the horse couper and 
the indifference of his chapman. After having 
finished his mutton chop, and drank hia ale, the 
Bow-atreet officer called for a glass of brandy- 
and-water, and then, as if the icy shackles of 
reserve had been thawed by that warm and po- 
tent beverage, he put on a brisker look, gazed 
about him, and entered into conversation with 
bis companions of the commercial room. He 
made his approaches hy degrees, indeed — first 
apeaking a word to the tract distributor, then 
saying something in a somewhat jeering tone 
to the dealer in boree flesh, which called for a 
pretty eharp reply. ¢ 

* Ab, yes,” answered Prior, “I’ve seen you 
before, I think, Weren't you the man that was 
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pulled up one day for selling two glandered 
horses in Smithfield ?” and he looked him fallin 
the face, as if he had known all aboat it, though, 
to say truth, he spoke but from a random sus- 
picion that such an event might very well have 
formed part of his good friend's history at some 
period or another. The horse dealer repelled 
the insinuation with indignation; to which Mr. 
Prior merely replied, ‘ Well, don’t put yourself 
in a passion, I only asked you a question, my 
good friend,” and then, turning to Mr. Gibbs, 
he added, ‘‘Sucha thing isn't unlikely to any 
man in his way of life, is it, sir 1” 

Mr. Gibbs did not venture an opinion upon 
the subject, but a conversation immediately be- 
gan between him and the officer, while the two 
personages at the other table arose and quitted 
the room, probably to inspect the horse, which’ 
one of them had for sale. 

“T thought it beet to give that young fellow 
a hint,” said Prior, in a confidential tone, “ for 
I'm quite sure that jockey will do him, if he 
doesn't look sharp. I'll bet you a glass of 
brandy-and-water that the horse he’s going to 
sell him is spavined, or sandcracked, or broken 
kneed, or has some screw loose, or another, 
and yet he'll go and buy him, and pay a protty 
penny.” 

“ There's nothing so good on earth for broken 


‘-knees,”’ said Mr. Gibbs, ‘as the fragrant Balm 


of Trinidad. Why, my dear sir, it will make 
the hair come upon the baldest places: it would 
make the back of your hand in a fortnight like 
a bottle brush.” 

“It’s not much unlike that at present,” said 
Mr. Prior, looking down at bis great hirsute 
paw ; “but suppose, sir, we take a glass to- 
gether. What shall it be? Hot with sugar, or 
cold without t” 

Mr. Gibbs would take anything that his com- 
panion thought proper; and they were soon in 
full talk, during the flow of which the officer 
ascertained that Mr. Gibbs had been now for 
several wecks in that identical litile town of 
Mallington. He moreover discovered that he 
was not exactly a perfumer, but the traveler for 
a great London perfumery house, and he asked 
himself, with the truc inquiring spirit of his 
character, what could havo induced such a 
person to pitch his tent for such a length of 
time in a spot that offered so few induce- 
ments to one of his calling. He found, like- 
wise, that Mr. Gibbs knew something of al- 
most everybody in Mallington; and, therefore, 
that his own sagacity bad not deceived him in 
pitching upon him as an informant. There 
were certain subjects, however, upon which the 
wofthy patron of the Balm of Trinidad was ra- 
ther shy ; for having his own views and deter- 
minations, and not knowing the character of his 
collocutor, he could not divine that there, upon 
the chair opposite to him, sat the man of all’ 
others who was most likely to help him. Thus, 
when Mr. Prior peopahaed to him the following 
sage observation, ‘‘ There's been a guod deal of 
ugly work going on here lately, I hear,” he mere- 
ly replied, ‘So it seems.” 

‘A gentleman has been knocked down upon 
the common and robbed a night or two ago,” 
cuntinued Prior, 

* Yes, so I find,”’ replied Mr. Gibbs. 

The blue-bearded vender of Wracia oversea 
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ing this awful noti6cation, looked at the large 
clock over the mantelpiece, and having to walk 
five ‘or six miles that night, drank up the re- 
mains of his gin-and-water, paid his score, and 
quitted the premises. Prior, however, sat im- 
movably fixed opposite Mr. Gibbs, sipping the 
contente of his own rummer, and calculating 
what made his companion 80 reserved upon the 
particular subject befure them. He resuved to 
pursue his point, nevertheless, and added, after 
@ short period of reflection, “I should like to 
know somewhat more of that sffuir.” 

Indeed!” said Mr. Gibbs. ‘* Why 801 How 
does it concern you 1” : 

“Oh. it concerns me a little,” said Prior; 
“J may tell you how by and by. Pray do 

oo knuw anything of a man named Williams 
ere 1” 

“Ob, yes,” replied Gibbs, in an indifferent 
tone; “I knuw sumething of him, but not 
much.” 

“ What sort of character does he bear?” de- 
tmanded the officer. ; 

“ Why, the peuple about give him a very in- 
different character,’ answered the traveler; 
“but I say nothing, for I don't like to speak 
what I can't prove.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Thompson, quite right,” 
replied Prior, ‘that’s the best way io every 
court.” 

«“ My name is Gibbs, sir,” answered the trav- 
eler with a dignified air. 

“ Ab, yes, I heg your pardon, Mr. Gihbs,” re- 
joined the officer; “ nevertheless, I should like 
to hear something more of this Jack Williams. 
He belped the gentleman home, it seems, that 
‘was knucked down.” 

) “He didn't help 
knocked down too,” 
tious moment. 

* Ah !—so you were knocked down too, were 
you!” was the officer’s rejoinder. ‘ Well, I 
should like to hear about that, too,” and he pro- 
ceeded to cross-question Mr. Gibbs in a way 
that gentleman found it impossible tu escape 
from. By this means he wormed out of Mr. 
Gibbs the whule stury of his adventure in Wen- 
lock Woud—the apprehension of Williams upon 
suspicion—hrs discharge, upon what seemed to 
the officer very insufficient testimony—and, as 
one confession begat another, Mr. Gibbs ended 
by avowing that he was determined not to quit 
Mallington ull he had discovered the rubber. 

“Whom you still suspect to be Jack Wil- 
liams,” said Prior, ‘notwithstanding all that's 
said and done.” 

“No, no,” replied Mr. Gibbs, “I didn’t say 
that; I suspect nohoily.” \ 

“ However, I'tn different,” said Prior, ‘ for I 
euspect everybody. That's part of my trade ;” 
and leaning his two arms upon the table, he 
bent his head over them, saying. in a low tone, 
“T am an officer from Bow-street, Mr. Gibbs, 
end have come down to lock after this affuir; 
bat that’s between you and me. I dun’t wish 
people tu know what I'm about, and perhaps 
shouldn't have told you, if it hadn't been that 
I've been scen by one chap that knows me; so 
it’s likely 10 come out any way, which is a pity 
However, you and [can chat the matter over, 
and J'tl tell you one thing to begin with. Wil- 
dams was the man who insooked you down, you 


me home, though I was 
said Mr. Gibbs, in an incau- 
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may be sure of that; and if he did not do this 
other business, he had a finger in the pie.” 

Mr. Gibbs no longer affected to deny the eus. 
picione that he really entertained, but, delighted 
with the prospect of suob aid and assistance 88 
he wae likely to receive from a Bow-street off. 
cer, poured forth the long dammed-up stream of 
his communicativeness, told all that be had 
dune—how he had watched, spied. and dogged 
the object of his doubts—and gave Mr. Prior & 
full insight, as far as he could give it, intu every- 
thing that had taken place in Mallington during 
the last tnonth. 

Prior congratulated himself upon his success, 
and bestowed great commendations upon Mr. 
Gibbs's skill, perseverance, and ingenuity, ex- 
claining, ‘Why, with a little teaching and 
practice you would do for the office, Mr. Gibbs ; 
but now I must find out this fellow Williams, 
and have a talk with him.” 

“Oh! that will be easy enough,” replied the 
traveler, with a knowing wink of the eye; 
‘he’s a great friend of mine is Jack Williams. 
I invited him here to drink a bowl of puneh with 
me, and tried to get him to change a ten-pound 
note, because, you see, amongst the guineas I 
had about me when I was robbed there was one 
of Queen Anne, with tho least little bit filed out 
of the edge, so that I could have sworn to it; 
but be was too deep, and he wouldn't change 
the note; and I don’t know how it was, but 
either the panch must have been very strong, or 
something ; for by the time we got to the end 
of the frst bowl J felt as drowsy as if I had 
drank a whole bottle of the American Sootbin 
Syrup, and in a minute or two after ] was sou 
asleep.” 

“You must have left the room for a min- 
ute,” said Prior. 

No, I didn’t,” answered Mr. Gibbs ; “ nor the 
table either—yes, by the way, I did leave the 
table; I went to get out some of the fragrant 
Balm of Trinidad, but that was only at the 
other side of the room.” 

“ Ay, he hocussed your liquor for all that," 
replied the officer; “he must have been up to 
something that day, and didn’t want to be 
watched.” 

Mr. Gibbs mused for a minute or two, and 
then said, “I dare say you're right, for that waq 
the very day when that wild young blade, Mr. 
Latimer, carried off the park-keeper’s pretty 
daughter, and Williams had a hand in that affair 
I know"'—and then came the whole story of 
Lucy and her abduction by Mrs. Charlton's son. 

Prior listened attentively, picking out from 
the somewhat long-winded statement of Mr. 
Gibbs whatever suited his own purpose. ag 
throwing light upon the character of Jack Wil- 
liams, just as an {ndastrious sempstress, from a 
great bundle of thread, chooses out those skeing 
and colors that are necessary for the work she 
has in hand. He had eettled it in his own mind 
long before this that if indeed Williams was not 
the man who actually struck the bluw that 
brought Mr. Morton to the ground upon the 
common, he waa an accessury either before or 
after the fact; and it was a great object with 
him to get such an insight into his habite and 
disposition as would enable him to recover Me. 
Morton’s pocket-bouk in the speediest manner. 
When the whole ‘story was brought to a conclu- 
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siea, however, he returned to the charge about 
seeing the ‘person in question, and Mr. Gibbs 
| shereaga his readiness to lead him that moment 

the house where Williams lodged., The of- 
ficer was not inclined to delay; and out they 
both eallied into the streets of Mallingtun. Near 
the door, however, they suddenly encountered 
Captain Tankerville, with an extravagantly 
aman, but somewhat brazen-looking lady on his 
arm, aod the meeting did not seem particularly 
satisfactory to that respectable gentleman. For 
a@ moment—for @ single moment he appeared to 
hesitate whether he should recognize Prior or 
not; but the devil of habitual impudence had 
possession of him, and he gave the officer a 
cool, condeseending nod, such as the fashionable 
gentleman might bestow upon a person whom 
he had employed in such functions as those of 
the police. 

Prior understood the matter perfectly, per- 
ceived all the most minute springs and wheels 
that were moving in Captain Tankerville’s mind, 
dut did not choose that they should produce the 
wesult intended, and, therefore, pausing, with a 
Wamiliar shake of the head, he said, “Ah, cap- 
Bain, you down here! What’s the gonow? I 

aphould think that this was no lay for you. 
“There can’t be much business doing in your 
~wray here.” 

**T wanted a little country air, Prior,” replied 
@aptain Tankerville, moving on. 

+ Why, I heard yoa bad been taking country 
amir over in Surrey,” answered the officer, with 
zm jaugh; and he too pursued his way with Mr. 
Hibbs op the hill, asking his companivun as they 
‘wwent ‘whether that chap had been long down 

those parts !” 

++ Oh ! dear no,” anawered Mr. Gibbs; “the 
@kyet time | ever saw him was yesterday.” 

©] was thinking,” said Prior, ‘“ whether 
Bre could bave anything to do with these jobs. 
Wee's just a likely fellow to apie other men up to 
@a bad piece of business, and then turn stag. It 
‘weon't be long before he weighs his weight now ; 

@aind 20 if he’s had any hand in this, we could 
@moon get at it from him.” 

«¢J don’t think it,” answered Gibbs. ‘‘ He’s 
™aever been here before since I’ve been in the 

elplace, and this has been going on a long while.” 

« Well, we shall sce," answered Prior; ‘but 
we'll talk to Williams first. You show me 
‘where he lives, and !’ll go in and have a chat 

with him.” ; 

“Oh! I'll show you directly,” replicd the 
traveler, ‘and then we can talk mure about 
the matter when you've done with him.” 

The two worthy gentlemen, however, were 
disappuinted in thcir expectations. Gihbs led 
bis companion up the hill, and then some way 
down a lane which branched off from the edge 
of the high road just opposite Mallington House. 
First came two or three poor cottages—then a 
field and a garden—then a small red brick 
house, with anme cakes, parliamept, ginger- 
bread, and apples in the window, while over 
the door was inecribed ‘ Pickett, dealer in tea, 

ar, coffee, snuff and tobacco,” and this was 
po=*ed out tu the worthy officer as the present 
sbode of Mr. Jonn Winiams. dus on inviting 
fn the shop, while Gibbs walked slowly up the 
Jawe, the reply of the woman of the house was, 
@hat her lodger had aot been home for two days, 


in 
and that she did not know when he would re- 


turn. 

“ Are you sure he'll return at all?” asked the 
officer, in a cynical (one. 

“Oh dear, yes," replied the woman; “he's 
sure to come back, for he’s left all bie things.” 

Prior paused for a moment With an unusual 
degree of hesitation. His habitual propensities 
impelled him pirben, to walk up stairs, and to 
examine into the facts and circumstances of 
what things Mr. Williams had left behind him; 
but recollecting, that in order to obtain what 
Mr. Morton wanted, he must ‘do his epiriting 
gently,” he forbore, and merely requested the 
worthy lady to inform Mr. Williams that @ 
gentleman had been tu see hiin; that he was 
lodging at the Bagpipes, and would be glad of a 
call as soon as her lodger came back. 

He retrod his steps, hurrying his pace, a little 
to overtake Gibbs, and soun perceived him 
walking slowly along in conversation with so- 
other person. With his keen quick eye Prior 
ecanned the figure of the goud traveler's com- 
panion, while a slight smile curled his lip; and 
then walking up to the personage who was atill 
busily talking with Gibbs, he laid his broad 
hand heavily apon his shoulder. Bill Maltby, 
for he it was, turned round with a start, and the 
movment he saw Prior, turned as pale as death. 
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“An, Master Maltby, you down here ‘” said 
Prior, fixing his keen eye wpon the other’s coun- 
tenance, and marking the waning color in his 
cheek with a eliglit smile ; forthe ancient Bow- 
street ufficer, he uf the potent old echool—long 
since softened down into what Is called a 
ventive force, which, God wot, prevents litte 
to compensate for the evils that it perpetrates. 
or encourages —he of the ancient school, I 
say, which could really detect the criminal al- 
most #» soon as the crime was committed, and 
which commanded the best means of preven- 
tion by ensuring immediate punishment, felt 
some degree of self-satisfaction at the awe 
with which his presence affected any notorious 
offender, —‘*Ah, Master Maltby, you down 
here! Still upon the small go, I suppose; 
nothing heavy yet, or I should have heard of 
you, Master Malthy.” 

Although the speech of the excellent Mr. 
Prior was not altogether pleasant to the eara 
of Bill Malthy, especially being delivered, as it 
was, in the presence of Mr. Gibbs, yet it was 
so far satisfactory that it showed him that the 
especial errand of the worthy officer in Mal- 
lington did not refer to himself. He therefore 
replied with a re-assured countenance, and ina - 
-‘vil tone, ‘Oh no, Mr. Prior; Iam down here 
su «Y native place, living a very quiet life now.” 

“T daresay,” answered the officer in that pecu- 
liar tone which implied that he dared to say no- 
thing of the kind. ‘ Well, we sball see, Bill; 
but there’s one little thing I should like to 
speak to you about—as a friend you know, 
quite as a friend, for I am only taking the conn- 
try air, traveling incog. for my amusement, like 
otber grest men—no husiness in life, Bill, hut 
jos a little huliWday—eo if you could just make 

t convenient to give me & Call BW Whe Bagnyee 
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some time this evening, I should like to have a 
little talk with you about one or two rhe 

« Ob, I’lt come, certainly, sir,” replied Bill 
Maltby, who was quite sure that if Prior wanted 
him for any unpleasant purpose he would have 
had the handcuffs on him in less time than it 
had taken to speak one quarter of what he bad 
uttered ; ‘(at what time shall. come }” 

«“ Why, io about an hour,” said Prior ; “then 

* we can have a glass of wine together. In the 
mean time, I want to talk a Jittle ‘with this gen- 
tleman ;” and théugh Maltby did not altogether 
like the prospect of any long communion be- 
tween Mr. Gibbs and his friend of Bow-street, 
he had no excuse ready for not walking away, 
which he did, reiterating his promise to come at 
the appointed time. 

No sooner was he gone than Mr. Gibbs pro- 
ceeded to inquire into the personal character 
of Mr. Maltby ; and when he beard the circum- 
stances of the officer’s acquaintance with him, 
he in return related the fact of his having been 
wheedled over to Sturton on the very day when 
he was knocked down and robbed. 

“ Ab!” gaid Prior, in a meditative tone; “then 
he’s a confederate of Jack Williams, is he? I 
thought it must be 80; but we'll try if we can't 
make the decoy duck quack as far as is needfut. 
A pretty gang of them there seems to be here- 
abouts just now; but our London gents do love, 
every now and then, to see a bit of country life. 
He must be a shrewd hand, this Jack Williams, 
not to take your flimsies, Mr. Gibbs. You 
won't be able to do anything with him; for, 
take my word for it, he’s got as sharp an eye 
for a Queen Anne guinea as you have ; and I'll 
bet you any money it's in the soup-pot long 
before this time.” 

‘He'll not stop there, sir,” replied Mr. Gibbs, 
‘depend upon it, he'll not stop there. When 
once a man begins he’s sure to go on.” 

“Ah! there you're right, there you're quite 
right,” replied Mr. Prior: ‘That shows you 
know something Of life, Mr. Gibbs ; and as soon 
as he weighs his weight we shall have him.” , 

To conversation of this kind they pursued their 
sway back td the Bagpipes; and the officer, to 
use the reporter's term, subjected the worthy 
traveler tu a searching cross-examination in re- 
gard to everything and everyhody in Malling- 
ton; after which Prior retired to his own cham- 
ber, and ordered a bottle of wine, much to the 
astonishment of Mra. Pluckrose, who entertain- 
ed a notion that wine was only fit for gentle- 
folks, in which class she had not thought fit to 
include her new guest. Shortly afterwards Bill 
Maltby, true to bis appointment, appeared at 
the inn-door; but had very nearly heen sent 

* away again, as Prior had not thought fit to 
communicate his name, and it was only by de- 
scription that the barmaid was at length brought 
to understand who was the person asked for. 
When at length all difficulties were overcome, 
and Mr. Malthy was ushered up to the officer's 
room, which was tolerably high in the building, 
he was received by Prior with a sort of conde- 
scending courtesy, requested tu seat himself, 
and had his glass filled with wine as a prelimi- 
pary. He lvoked a little anxiously for the 
commencement of the discourse; but Prior 
filled his own glass, nodded, and gave “ The 
King.” When this toast was drunk, the officer 
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filled again for both, and then, scratching a cer. 
tain spot a little behind the temple, which was 
accustomed to be scratched upon impertant oc- 
casions, he entered upon business. 

“ Well, Mr. Malthy,” he said, “so you are 
down here taking your native air. That's. 
right, that’s quite right. Here's your health. 
You'are a young man who know how to take 
care of yourself, and I dare say may go OR a 
long way, if you don't go too fast. But what I 
wanted to say is this, you are acquainted with 
a gentleman of the name of Williams, I think t” 

altby nodded his head. 

“And do a little business with him in a quiet 
way, I dare say,” continaed the officer. 

“Oh dear, no,” answered Maltby; ‘I’ve 
given up that sort of thing; and besides, Mr. 
Williams is quite a different sort of pereon. He's 
only here for a while till he gets another sbip, 
and spends his prize money.” 

‘Come, come, now,” answered Prior, in a 
tone of jocular reproach ; ‘‘as if I didn’t know, 
Bill. What's the use coming that lay with me. 
Besides, I am not looking after the young man 
to do him any harm ; I've got no warrant against 
him, bless you; I’ve got a little bit of business 
to do with him which may turn to his guod. 
So, if yorknow where he is to be fuund, speak 
oat like a man.” 

‘No, I don't know,” replied Maltby; «I 
haven't set eyes on him these three days, and 
was going up to see if he had come home 
when I met you. But what is it about, Mr. 
Priort Perhaps I can help you, notwithstand. 
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“ Ah! that's another affair,” answered Prior, 
meditating; and Bill Malthy ventured to add 
“If it’s about the job of that fellow Gibbs, you 
are mistaken, I can tell you. Jack Williams 
wasn't in Mallington at the time.” 

“You were,” answered Prior, turning his 
eyes suddenly upon him. 

“That’s neither here nor there,” answered 
Maltby, with a perceptible change of counte- 
nance. ‘He wasn't, that's sure.” 

“He might not be very far off, though,” an- 
swered the officer, with a grim smile; ‘but, 
however, it’s not about that at all. I've nothin 
to do with that, and I mind my own business. 
know what I know, and if it were needful, 
could take you all over the ground, and show 
you how he came, and how he went, and where 
he stood, just as if I had seen it all. But as I 
said, that's no affair of mine. I’vo no watrant. 
What I’m after now is this business of Mr. 
Morton's; and look you, Bill, I'm determined— 
and you know I’m the inan to do it—either to 
have the papers or to bave the men. Tho 
money they may keep, and perhaps tnay bave 
a trifle more, of twenty pounds or so, if they 
give up the pocket-book quietly and quick.” 

“T didn't know any pocket-pook had been 
taken,” answerod Maltby ; “ and if it has, most 
likely they've burnt it. They're not likely to 
keep a sticky thing like that.” 

“Then I'l) havo the man,” said Prior, in a 
determined tone. 

“ Well, I can't help you there,” replied Malt- 
by, drinking down his wine with avulp, “1 ; 
vue thing i'm very sure of, Williains was not 
the man to knock the gentleman duwn. Of 
that I give you my honor.” 
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Small rogues are men of honor aa well as 
t ones—in their own particular way. 

“I'll have him, and the other fellow, too,” 
answered Prior, ‘and then, you know, Master 
Maltby, that this business of Gihbs’s must be 
gone intu ; 80 you can judge whether that will 

pleasant, and bad better look to it. “It will 
be much hetter for them togive up the papers and 
the pocket buok quietly, and then they can go 

- On tul another time, you know ; but if they don't 
they‘re dune ; and some others may ‘find them- 
sclves in a mess, who, if they don’t cut capers, 
would find theinselves lagged to Botany for life ; 
and that's not pleasant.” 

“ No,” said Bill Maltby, in what we romance 
writers call a tone of deep feeling ; and there- 
upon he fell into a fit of meditation, which lasted 

-severaY ininutes uninterrupted. : 

“Dues the gentleman suspect Jack, Wil- 
liams !" he inquired at length. 

“ Lord bless you, no,” replied Prior, laugh- 
ing, ‘he thinks him a very honest fellow, as I 
dare say he is in his way. I don’t mean to say 
he knocked him down; but there are such 
things as accessories before and after the fact. 
my goud sir; and, even if he were to get out 
of this, there's weight enough upon him, I can 
tell you, to pull the rope tight, if things were 
looked into; and it’s much better a young man 
should be quiet, and give up a trifle like this 
pocket-book, which can be of no use to him, 
than to hang about shilly shally for the chance 
of a better reward. Twenty pounds is very 
handsome, I think, and I dare say the gentle- 
man wouldn't stand for five pounds more or 
less."’ 

«Well, I tell you, Mr. Prior, upon my soul, 
that Williams had nothing to do with it, I know,” 
answered Maltby; “and I can’t tell anything 
about the papers, for I never heard of them; 
but I think I know where I can fiod out whether 
they are burnt or not, and, if not, I dare say 
they'll be given up.” \ 

“Tf they are given up, all may be kept as still 
as an empty trunk,” replied Prior; “if not! must 
have the men, and then there will be some pro- 
cious work. You must be quick, however, Bill ; 
for you see I can’t dawdle away iny time anit 
let matters slip; we must go to work at once 
either ono way or the other.” ° 

Bill Maltby fell into a new fit of thought, and 
rabbed his head continuously, as if to stimulate 
the organ of cogitation. Atlength he brought 
forth, as if by a jerk, the following question, 

“Would you mind taking a long walk with me 
to-night, Mr. Prior!” 

« Not particularly,” replied Prior, “I want a 
little exercise.” 

“ Well, I think,” said Maltby. “I could get 
you to speak with a young man who knows 
something of this job ; but mind, it’s only upon 
condition that yuu do nothing against him.” 

“Not to-night, not to-night, of course !’’ re- 
plied the officer. “Honor, Bil!—honor! I'm 
upon a negociation now ; and I know what that 
.mpeans as Well as the best plenipo of them all. 
Befure | begin active operations of course 1 
shall declare war; but it’s to be the same on 
buth sides, remember. We must have no traps, 
‘ Bill.” 

° «Qh dear, no, Mr. Prior,” replied Bill Maltby. 
© That would be devilish little good ; for thuugh 
P 
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you're keen enough, there are plenty more be. 
sides yourself; and you always behave pleas. 
ant and gentlemanly, which is more than many 
of them do.” , 

“Well, J'm your man,” said Prior; «only I 
must just go and tell that Mr. Gibbs that I can’t 
drink tea with him to-night. We had better 
set out at once, I think, for it’s beginning to 
grow duskisb.” 

“Let it get a little darker first,” replied 
Malthy, “for I don’t weli know how these fel- 
lows may like it.” 

“That's just as you please,” replied Prior; 
“and we'vo got the bottle to finish, too; so you 
take another glass, while J go and tell Gibbs, for 
he’s expecting me, I think.” 

Thus saying, the officer left the room; and 
Bill Maltby helped himself to another glass of 
wine; but that was the only movement that he 
made. He did not even venture to look round 
him, but remained seated where he had first 
taken up his position, as if he were afraid that 
Prior might see on his return if his chair were 
moved in the least degree out of the same sita- 
ation. Throughout the whole of their conver- 
sation, as the reador has, doubtless, observed, 
the swaggering, bullying dare-devil bas been 
changed into the meek, compliant, very. humble 
servant of the officer; and such, indeed, was 
the influence of those myrmidons of old Bow- 
street, that it seldom if ever happened, in deal. 


ing with habitual ruffians, that they met with 


anything like resistance. It was only when 
they came to encounter—as in the case of poor 
Smithers with the Cato-street gang—some per. 
eons who from accidental excitement had 
jumped at once to a great crime, that they 
were opposed with anything like violence; and 
it is a well known fact that a single officer 
would venture unhesitatingly into one of the 
most notorious dens of London, and pick out a 
man, who knew his fate was sealed, from the 
midst of a whole gang of foot-pads, housebreak- 
ers, and murderers, without any one of them 
ever dreaming of an attempt to rescue their 
companion or injure the officer. The utmost 
courtesy, too, existed between the rogues and 
those who apprehended them; and when a man 
was thus taken up, in the midst of his compan- 
ions, there was no swagger, or threat, or loud 
announcement of his purpose on the part of the 
officer ; but, merely beckoning him out, he wag 
wont to say, “ Mr. So-and-so, I wish to speak 
with you for a moment,” in the civilest tone pos. 
sible, though ho was about to take him to pris. 
on and to death; and it generally happened 
that the man's only reply to this fell summons 
was, when they were alone together, * Pray, 
don't put the darbies on me,” with an assurance 
that he would go along quite quietly unman- 
acled. Such was the effect produced upon 
every individual of a large class of men hy the 
mere aspect of those tu whom the law en- 
trusted the terrible task of watching their pro- 
ceedings and bringing them to a close when 
their guilt reached a certain point of enormity ; 
and Maltby was fully under that impression, 
well knowing thal there were many acts, even 
in the conrse of his short life, which brought 
him within the reach of the iron arm of justice. 
In the present instance, indeed, there Was & 
predominant fear that awed him inte the moat 
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submiasive tranquillity in the presence of the 
officer. It were needless, and perhaps unfair, 
to inquire whether it would have induced him 
to turn informer and betray his companions; 
but it certainly would have brought him to do 
anything shortof that. The part which he had 
taken in the robbery of Gibbs was perhaps suf- 
ficient, as the law then stood, to put his head 
within the unpleasant circle of a rope. He hau 
prompted and planned the rohbery—he had 
shared the spoil—he had heen an accessory, 
both hefore and after the fact—and it was clear 
to him that Prior very well knew the share he 
had in it. Men who have committed evil acts 
are always inclined to suppose that others who 
suspect them have better information than they 
really have; and he attributed the hints which 
the officer had given regarding the real state of 
the caxe, rather to actual knowledge than mere 
Baspicion. tis, indeed, conscience that makes 
cowards of us all; and he sat considering the 
fearful phantoms of his imagination, and think- 
ing how he might drive thera from him, till 
Prior returned. 

In the meanwhile that worthy gentleman had 
visited Mr Gibbs, and though he entertained no 
positive fear or hesitation in regard to accom- 

he! Bill Maltby, whitbersvever he might 
ke him, yet he thought it might be just as well 
to take some precautionary measures, and oon- 
sequently asked his new-found friend to watch 
which way he and his companion went, with- 
out actually dogging their steps, and to sit up 
for him till he returned. 

“If Tin not back by twelve,” he said, ‘it 
may be as well to seek for me. Not that I 
think anything is likely to happen ; but still you 
know men’s blood will get up, and they may 
take @ drop ur two of spirits more than needful, 
and then there’s no saying what they may do, 
80 J shal] leave you, Mr. Gibbs, to lovk out fur 


This being settled, the officer returned to the 
room where lie had left nis companion. eyed him 
well tu ascertain what he had been about during 
his own absence, finished the botile according to 
their previous determination, and then proceed- 
ing to the goods and chattels which lay in the 
winduw he drew furth a tolerably large pair of 
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Jt’s always as well,” he said, examining the 
powder in the pans, and pressing down the 
rammed tight in each, “It's always as well, Mr. 
Malthy, to he provided with the barkers, though 
T am quite sure you would nut behave ungen- 
tlemanly towards me. However, I never go 
far without them, and so there's no offence in 
putting them in my pocket.” 

“Oh, no, none at ull—none at all,” answered 
Bill Maltby. » but you'll not have to use them, 
sir, | can tell you,” 

“ Likely,’ answered the officer; “but now 
let's ju. Tt will he quite dark before we are up 
the hill.” 

“We're not going up the hill,” answered 
Malthy. © But [ll show you the way,” and ac- 
cordingly he walked to the door, 

We have led the genile reader, by the hand, 
all about the little town of Maliington, along 
the rad over the common, and the sandy way 
which skirted it, by the cottage where poor 
Lucy F-unonds passed her firet night of absence 
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from her father’s house, down the back lanes,. 
and through the fields to the water side, and 
along the river, by the rectory, back to the bot. 
tom of the hill. We have aleu led him acroes 
the bridge, and through several of the paths of 
Mallington Park, along the road on that side of 
the river, and up the sandy lane leading away 
to Wenlock Common and Wood. Then, pro. 
ceeding across the heath, we have taken bim, 
in company with Jack Williams, afer his as. 
sault upon Mr. Gibbs, round by the other side 
of Mallington Park and back to the bridge. If 
we had heen the surveyor of the reads fur that 
district, we could not have Jaid them out with 
greater accuracy—all except one. Have you 
ever looked upon a map, dear reader, in which 
a river figured as the principal object? vou 
must have found that, if there was a bridge .- 
over it, it generally presented you with the 
letter H, the bridge forming the cross of the 
letter, and a road on either side the two limbs. 
Now our H wants’ one of its very principal 
parts, which must be immediately supplied. 
That is neither more nor less than the superior 
portion of the left hand limb. The highway 
through the village, which was called Mallee: 
ton-street, taking a little turn round the angle 
formed by the inn, swept over the bridge. 

the right hand it was joined by the road to the 
rectory and the church; but we have said noth- 
ing of any way, highway or by-path leading 
further up the river un the Mallington side, and 
have thus, perhaps, left the reader's imagina- 
tivn to suppoeo that the inn named the Bag- 
pipes, its gardens, sheds, or outbuildings, actu- 
ally abutted upon the river, or else that fields. 
and hedges closed the way, and left nothing 
but the milkmaid’s path and the urchin's be. 
loved stile. Such, however, was not at al] the 
case, and we must hasten to correct this geo- 
graphical error. The road from the church, the 
rectory, and the country beyond, did indced en- 
ler upon Mallington-street, and affurd a meane 
of communication between the village and the 
neighboring residences; but it did more—it 
crossed the highway, and was continued along 
the bank of the water, sometimes approaching 
close to it, sometimes leaving a mendow or two 
between, as the circuitous process of nature 
sevated from the straightforward proceeding 
of art. 

It was up this road, then, that Bill Maltby, 
on the night in question, led Mr. Prior, shorily 
after the sun had sct under the horizog. 
There was more light, however, than the fur- 
mer personage had calculated upon ; for though 
the evening was somewhat grey, and thin 
wreaths of white mist might be seen twisting 
about upon various parts of the streain, yet the 
twilight had not completely ended, and in many 
parts the river shone out clear, reflecting all the 
light that still remained in the sky. Bill Malihy 
walked slowly, and his companion did not harry 
him on, letting him follow the bent of his own 
inclinations, but at the same time watching all 
his proceedings with a keen anc shrewd ubser- 
vation. 

“He wants to prevent me finding my 
way back.” said Prior to himself; ‘but it won't 
Jo ;” and then remarking that, as they came to 
the side of some meaduws left by x sweep of” 
the stream with a fuutpath acruss tliem, Bill 
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Maltby lifted his head and looked across, but 

atill seemed inclined to follow the high rvad, 

though the foot-way evidently joined it further 

on, he asked aluud, “ Had we better not take 
. the path, Bill? it's shorter.” 

ill Maltby assented, merely murmuring 
something abuut its being damp; ‘and then, 
after a short interval of silence, observed, 
“You seem to know this part of the country, 
Mr. Prior?” 

“Ob, I know something of most parts,” re- 
plied the officer ; and on they went. 

Atthe distance of abouta mile from the village, 
it became as dark as it was likely to he, and 
about half a mile further Malthy deviated from 
the road they had hitherto been pursuing, and 
struck into some very intricate lanes upon the 
left. They were melancholy lanes enough, too 
—not overhing with embowering shrubs and 
bushes, but generally with a ditch on one side 
and some stunted willows on both. The land 
was flat and unpicturesque, though donbtless 
affording good feed for cattle; and, as the 
meadows were not unfrequently under water, 
the road was generally raised above them. On 
the left, however, was some high ground, and 
towards it the two wayfarers gradually ap- 
proached, though Prior shrewdly suspected that 
they might have reached it by a much shorter 
cut. ,At length the lane they were pursuing 
entered between two abrupt sandy banks crown- 
ed on either side by some young fir plantations, 
after whieh it issued forth npon a wide track of 
wild unproductive ground, where patches of cul- 
tivation, encircled by young hedges, amidst a 
quantity ef moor land, showed that efforts were 
making te reclaim for the use of man a portion 
of the soil from the waste. It was with diffi- 
culty that Prior's eye, although accustomed a 

ood deal to mark objects in the night, caught 
fhe indications of the sort of country he was 
passing through; for the darkness was by this 
time profound, and no convenient moon shone 
forth to light the traveler on his way. When 
they had gone about a quarter of a mile on the 
moor, however, near a clump of black-looking 
trees, which, lifted up upon a little elevation, 
showed themselves more distinctly than any 
object around, he thought he perceived one of 
those tall, single, many-storied houses, which 
people of a peculiar taste occasionally build 
upon commons, generally for the purpose of a 
roadside public-house. No ray of light, how- 
ever, flashed forth from any window, and fur 
some way the officer was not certain whether 
fancy did not deceive him. 

At length, however, Bill Maltby stopped, and 
after some humming and hawing. communicated 
to the officer that he thought he had hetter go 
on, and inform the goud folks of the business 
they had in hand. “I may tell them of course, 
Mr. Prior,” he said, “that they’re all safe if 
they kt you comet” : 

*\ As eafe as a babe in the cradle,” replied 
Prior. “You know me well enough, Bill, andl 
what sort of man I am. I'm never afraid of 
doing anything I have to do straightforward, 
wo J've never any occasion to tell hes about it.” 

« That's true— that's true,” answered Maltby; 
“go, if you'll just wait here for five minutes, 
T1 go &nd tell them, and be back again." 

Prior agreed to do 80; and the young man 
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left him, walking on in the direction of the 
house which he had seen. When he was gone 
Prior put his hand in his pocket, took out one 
of the pistols, felt the pan with a delicate and 
scientific touch, rammed down the ball once 
more, to make eure that it had not slipped down 
in the barrel, and then replaced it in his pocket, 
leaving the butt to hang out, so as tu be ready 
for his grasp in a moment. All this did not in 
the least show that he was afraid; for, as I 
have before said, fear or hesitation were not 
things that easily entered into his mind; but he 
was eminently a man of preparation—ho was 
always ready for whatever might come, and 
always making himself ready fur what was to 
come next; besides the examination of his . 
pistols was a sort of pastime of which he was 
fond ; and it was serviceable in the present in- 
stance hy occupying a minute or two of the 
time he had to wait. : 

Bill Malthy, indeed, was longer in returning 
than he had promised ; and Prior had full op- 
portunity ofexamining to the hest of hia aay 
the objects round the sput where he stood. 
Notwithstanding the darkness, notwithstanding 
the monotony of the scenery around, his habit- 
ual powers of observation were such as to ena- 
ble him to mark accurately several different 
points, for the purpose of recognizing the place 
again, if ever he should be called upon to visit 
it; and in order to leave no douht of the matter, 
when he found that his companion did not 
speedily re-appear, he walked up to a thin pul 
lard that stood by the side of the road, and, 
taking a large knife out of his pocket, cut a 
deep notch in the bark. 

At length, after waiting about a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, he heard # quick step, 
and advancing, was met by Malthy, who satd 
in a low voice, ‘Come, sir, come; they will 
speak with you, though they dun‘t like it at all.” 

“They must he fouls,”’ said Prior, not to 
like to yet a tnattor of twenty or five-and-twenty 
pounds for some scraps of paper that they can 
do nothing with.” 

“That's what told them,” sail Bill Maltby. 

“ Have éhey got them still,” asked Prior, as 
they walked along, with the house we have 
mentioned growing more distifict as they came 
near. 

“T can't tell,” answered his companion. 
“They didn't say; but you'll soun find out. 
However, Mr. Prior, it will be all in the dark, 
for they won't let you see them.” 

Prior made no reply, but cogitated. He did 
not much like the idea of going into a place 
with which he himself was unacquainted, ten- 
anted apparently by a body of men of a daring 
and violent character, well acquainted with 
every turning and Winding that it contained. 
He knew and understoul the risk; but yet it 
did not make him pause or hesitate; ho only 
hestowed a little meditation upon the means of 
insuring himself as far as possible ; and conse 
quently, when they came to the dour of the 
lonely and desolate-looking building to which 
his companion ted him, he quietly slipped his 
hand into his pocket, drew out the two pistols, 
and, with the one in his right hand and the 
other in his left. followed Bill Maltby into the 
dark and narrow passace. 

«This way.” sad hie Companion, QaTMNONg, 
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thro’ a door on the left; and immediately 
the officer had entered, a rough harsh voice, 
apparently proceeding from a room beyond 
communicating with the first by an open door, 
demanded «‘ Who is thero t” 

“It’s J and Mr. Prior,” replicd Maltby. _ 

« Well, you can stay where you are,” rejoin- 
ed the vuice ; “we can talk as we are without 
his coming further. What does he want ?” 

« Why, I want Mr. Morton’s pockct-book, and 
the papers that are in it,” answered Prior. 

‘“And why the devil should we give them to 
you?” rejoined the voice. 

“Oh, for several reasons,” answered tho 
officer, «which I'll tell you as soon as you let 
me know whether tle papers are safe ; for, if 
they are not, there's no use of talking any moro 
about it.” 

* Oh yes, safe enough!” rejoined the voice. 
* Now for it, speak out.” 

« Well, then,” said the officer, “ I have been 
sent for from London, in order to get them. ‘The 
gentleman's content, if they are reatorcd, to let 
all other matters sleep, and, moreover, to give a 
reward of twenty pounds for them. So, if you've 

mind to hand fe out, why you can cither 
fet me have them now, or send them to me by 
Mr. Maltby here.” 

There was a low murmuring at the other side 
of the partition, as if two people epoke together ; 
and then the voice answered, “ They are worth 
more than that.” P 

‘“ Well, I dare say the gentleman won’t stand 
for five pounds,” answered the officer ; ‘‘ but you 
know, my good fellow, if you ask too much, you 
may chance to get yourself into trouble. There's 
a bit of Bow-street to be sct against the value 
of the papers ; and it's much better worth your 
while to take a fair offer, and let the matter pass 
quietly, than risk your neck in the hope of get- 
ting more.” : 

“ Oh, ny neck’s in no risk about it!” answer- 
ed the man. ‘J've not got the papers—I'm 
only speaking for another.” 

“T hear that,” replied the officer, dryly ; “and 
we aro both the same in that respect, for I'm 
speaking for another too.” 

Thero was a short pause; and at length a 
new voice said, ‘It’s better that principals 
should deal together ; so you may tell Mr. Mor- 
ton that he shall hear from the person who has 
[oe the papers in a day or two, and then he can 

ve them or not at the price put upon them, as 
he likes.” 

Since his entrance intothat room Prior had 
‘ured his best endeavors to gain some knowl- 
edge of the interior, and as his eye became 
more accustomed to the obscurity—for there is 
seldom anfthing gn this earth so utterly deprived 
of light as to deserve the name of actual dark- 
neas—tie had made out not only that there was 
& window upon his left hand, but, also, that 
there were several broken panes in it, and that 
that thcre was an open door on the other side. 
Beyond that, however, he could sce nothing; 
but he marked with strong attention the tunes 
of the two speakers, su tiiat he thonght he could 
swear tu the voices whenever he heard them 
again. The proposal of the person whu had last 
spoken was nut by any means agreeable to him, 
as he foresaw a possibility of its depriving him 
of a part, at \east, of the aum promised for ne- 
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gociating the restoration of the papers. It must 
not be supposed, however, that in his proposing 
the sum of twenty, or five-and-twenty pounds, 
instead of fifty, which Mr. Morton had offered 
for the recovery of his pocket-book, he was 
influenced by any corrupt desire of transferring 
the rest to his own pocket. On the contrary, 
he had only begun with the small sum, in order 
to leave himself an opportunity of increasing 
it to the extent permitted, according to circum- 
stances. But, nevertheless, he did not like to 
be curtailed of his own fair proportion, and he 
therefore answered, after thinking over it for a 
moment or two, ‘ Come, say in a word what 
you: will take, and Ict us sec whether we can’t 
make a deal of it at once. It's better than 
hanging fire about the thing, because you see [ 
must do my duty one way or auother, and if I 
don’t get the papers [ must do the other thing.” 

“You've got your answer,” said the second 
voice in astern tone, * and that's all the answer 
you'll get.” 

“Tt’s an answer that doesn't quite suit me,’” 
replied Prior quietly ; “ but I'll Jet you hear more 
what I think of it to-morrow.” 

“ What, I suppose you are afraid of losing 
the reward,” said the second voice, after a short 
tourmured consultation, the words of which 
were indistinct ; ‘but as you have opened the 
way for him, the gentleman will have no right 
to refuse you whatever he promised, and if he 
does it shall be made up to you.” 

“Much trust there is in that,” answered 
Prier. ‘However, I'll think about it, as I said 
before. You say you'll let him hear from you 
in aday or two. Well, I'll tell him, and talk 
with him about the matter, and so guod night. 
All I can say further is, that you'll be great {vols 
if you suffer yourselves to he lagged upto the 
office by sticking out for too high a price. Many 
a man has put his neck in a noose by such a 
go as that ; so you louk sharp about it.” 

While he had been thus speaking he had 
gradually approached the door as silently as 
possible, and in a minute after stood on the out- 
side of the house. He had heard some whisper- 
ed conversation, indeed, ashe went ; but he did 
not think fit, after the very significant hints 
which he had given, to wait for the result. 
Comparatively the atmosphere without was 
clear and light after quitting the dark rown, and 
Prior walked along the road back towards Mal- 
lington without waiting for his companion. 
Maltby, however, soon overtook him; but the 
officer was in no very good humor with the suc- 
cess of his operations ; and the only words that 
passed between them till they reached the en- 
trance of the town were spoken when Malthy 
endeavored to lead him by another way, Which 
elicited from the officer the following observa- 
tion, in a grumbling tone: * It’s no use, Bul, f 
know the road as well as you do. You call 
upon me about twelve to-morrow, and I'll tell 
you more. Those fellows will make a mess of 
It if they don’t mind ; but it's their own fault, 
so there’s no help for it.” 


————— 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ir was at an early hour of the morning. a very 
early hour indeed, not yet half-past five—and, 
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&8 the astronomical reader well knows, the sun 
in the month of September begins to show that 
laziness which creeps over hiin in bis declining 
days, and dues not rise so early by an hour or 
two as he does in hie lusty prime — when Mr. 
Morton crossed the bridge at Mallington on foot, 
with a double-harrelled gnn under tis arm, and 
@ gamebag over his shoulder. There were 
few people stirring in the village et that hour, 
with the exception of a laboring man or two 
walking away to his daily toil; but whoever 
saw the young gentleman, and marked bis at- 
tire, naturally concluded that he was going out 
to shoot, and yet several of them noticed as 
they passed that he had no dog with him, which 
excited sume surprise, as he had no establish- 
ment of keepers in the neighborhood, and was, 
consequently, they eunaled not likely to be 
supplied by the way. Perhaps these remarks 
would nut have been made in any other place 
than Mallington, but it unfortunately happened 
that during the last few years almost all the 
peasantry had acquired both a taste for, and a 
practical knowledge of, the pleasures of the 
chase, and viewed overything referring to sport- 
ing with the eye of a connoissenr. 

r. Morton, however, took his way onward 
with a quick step, entered Mallington Park, and 
crossed it hy a path which, making an angle of 
forty-five degrees both with the river and the 
road to the house, passed behind the latter at 
soine distance from it, and wound away ag f 
some of the wildest parts of the domain. In 
that direction lay the favorite haunt of the deer, 
who seldom came down into the more trim and 
decorated part of the park near tho river, ex- 
cept to drink in the cool moontight ; and here, 
to the shady groves and broad clumps of beech, 
and clm, and oak, succeeded a wide tract of tall 
fern or short dry grass, sprinkled over with 
numerous hawthorns, while here and there ap- 
peared a solitary rete Side of immense girth, 
spreading out its long limbs wide enough to 
cover a whole herd. The sun had risen, it is 
true, but was not yet high enough to overtop 
the neighboring woods and hills ; and though 
the sky was full of light, the dew of the preced- 
ing evening lay thick and white upoo the grass 
like a hoarfrost, or hung upon every thread of 
the spider's web, like a fairy net-work strung 
with gems. The park was quite still and soli- 
tary, as far as the human race was concerned, 
but not co io regard to the wild creatures, who, 
following the warning voice of nature, wake up 
to the enjoyment or to the strife of the day with 
the first ray of the rising sun. The tall deer 
were already standing in herds, or stretching 
their long slender limbs amongst the fern, and 
on a broken sandy part of the ground innumer- 
able rabbits wero hopping about, till, startled by 
Morton's approaching fout, they bustled away 
into their burrows, terrified at the sight of the 
grest general oppressor, man. Wild birds of 
various kinds, tow, were seen, either in the air, 
on the ground, or amongst the branches. A 
hawk hovered over head, watching for his 
prey; a glistening cock pheasant started from 
beneath a low holly bush, as the young gentle- 
man brushed it in passing; a hen partridge 
trotted off with her young covey, without think- 
ing fit to take wing ; and a curlew, with its long 
wings, swept away towards the wilder and 
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more barren country beyond the park. Mor- 
ton, however, showed no inclination to begin 
the warfare so soon, and walked quietly on, 
witb his gun atill under his arm, till he reached 
the park’ paling on the side next to the heath, 
and had crossed the tall stile leading to the 
sandy road on the other side. There, how- 
ever, he paused, and charged both barrels, ex- 
amining the flints, for percussion caps had not 
been then invented, and taking care that the 
priming was well and orderly disposed in the 
pan. This being done, he walked across the 
heath in the direction of a clump of firs upon a 
little mound, which I think has been already 
mentioned, and soon perceived, seated on the 
first rise of the ground, three stout men bolding 
a couple of brace of dogs, with two or three 
young lads. At their head was Edmonds, the 
park-kceper; and as soon as Mr. Morton was 
within about a hundred and fifty yards he ad- 
vanced to meet hisn, and spuke a few words in 
a low tone. 

‘“No, it is not needful,’ replied Morton, 
‘there is no danger, my govd friend. Merely 
let one of the boys go with me to the wood to 
show me which is the path mentioned, and I 
will rejoin you in a few minates. Yuu would 
hear my gun, of course, at that distance.” 

“ Oh yes, sir,” answered Edmonds, ‘no fear 
of that, the wind sets this way.” 

“Then unless you do hear it you need not 
move,” rejoined Morton; “if you do you may.” 
as well come to seek me.” a 

While they had been speaking they had 
walked on towards the trees ,; and then one of 
the lads, having been selected from the rest, 
accompanied the young gentleman to the edge 
of Wenlock Wood, where the very path entered 
which had been pursucd by Mr. Gibbs on bis 
unfortunate expedition. There Mr. Morton left 
hin, and, bidding him return to the keepers, 
walked off alone, With his gun resting easily on 
the inside of his arm so as to be brought for- 
ward at any moment without delay. The path, 
as we have beture described it, was sumctimes 
narrow, with the shrubs and young trees stand- 
ing forward so as scarcely to leave room for 
two pereons to pass abreast, sometimes wide 
and open where the bushes were low and scat- 
tered, either pursuing its direction in a single 
line, or dividing into two to sweep round some 
thicker clump of brushwood, or some saplings 
that had grown up in the midst of its course. 
With a slow step, and not without caution, the 
young gentleman continued to advance, turning 
a keen and quick eye to the foliage on either 
side; for so severe and so recent a blow as he 
had unexpectedly received might well teach 
him watchfulness against a concealed assailant. 
He had gone about two hundred yards from the 
edge of the wood, when he thought he heard 
some murmuring as of persons speaking low at 
a little distance in advance, and he paused fora 
moment to ascertain the fact. All was silent 
again, however, the next instant, and, thinking 
he had deceived himsclf, he walked on with @ 
slow and quiet step. The trees were there 
close and thick, but a little beyond they opened . 
out into the sort of wild scattered tract of 
woodland lying at the foot of the high bank to 
which we have before traced the steqga al Ace | 
Latimer. ‘The brighter ighy and freer tis Bets 
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jast making themselves perceptible, when end- 
sealy the vuices were again heard, aod Mr. 
Morton stopped, saying to himself, “‘ The letter 
assured my he would be alone.” The next in- 
stant, however, it appeared that he had made 
up his mind to go on, and, proceeding at a 
quicker pace than before, he was soon in the 
open ground, where, to his surprise, he bebeld 
the form of Mr. Gibhs himself, busily engaged, 
as it seemed, in pointing out to Harry Soames, 
the constable of Mallington, the spot where he 
had been robbed. He performed the task with 
all due grace and eloquence, showing the spot 
where he had been assailed, the way which the 
plunderer took after depriving him of his prap- 
erty, and the very tree behind which Williams 
had concealed himself while lying in wait for 
his coming. The sight of these two personages 
was by nu means agreeable to Mr. Morion, on 
his present errand, and, wishing not to be inter- 
rapted, he was drawing back tu give them an 
opportunity of Gnisbing their perquisitions, when 
the quick eye of the traveler fell upon him as his 
head and shoulders overtopped the brush-wood 
that lay between. 

“ Ah, Mr. Morton—Mr. Morton !" exclaimed 
Gibbs, as he perceived the young gentleman 
turning away. “We are nobody but friends 
here. You need not be alarmed, though it is 
such a murderous sort of place.” 

“Tam not alarmed in the least, Mr. Gibbs,” 
replied Morton; ‘but I was not io search of 
society at present.” 

Mr. Gibbs, however, would not take the hint, 
replying with a knowing smirk, “In search of 
feathered bipeds, I presume. 1 was just point- 
ing out to the good constable here the place 
where I was knocked down and robbed, for I 
can't help thinking that those fellows must have 
& rendezvous somewhere hereabouts.” 

“Not at all improbablo,” replied lege ina 
dry and discouraging tone. “ lace looks 
very well fitted: for such a purpose.” 

“Oh, I'm quite sure of it,” rejoined Mr. 
Gibbe, not to be stopped, ‘for, with my glass, I 
saw Jack Williams walk up to the edge of the 
wood yesterday afternoon, and Bill Maltby fol- 
low with another man about half an hour after. 
I knew the one by his walk, and the other by 
the switching of his stick, and so we came up 
#0 early just to see if they had left any traces 
behind them.” 

“ Have you discovered anything,” demanded 


on. 

“No, sir,” replied the constable, fixing his 
to hawk-like eyes upon him ; “ but I think we 
shall before we’ve done.” 

“Well, ] wieh you success,” said the young 
gentleman, and walked on for about @ quarter 
ofa mile through the wood. He then returned, 
thinking that in all probability the traveler and 
his companion would have abandoned the pur- 
suit ty that time, but he found them seated on 
the stump of a tree very near the spot where he 
hed left them, discussing some viands which 
Mr. Gibbs had taken care to bring with him ‘in 
& pocket-handkerchief, and, inerely bowing his 
head in answer to their salutation, he waiked 
on along the path, and, rejoining the keepers 
on the common, shot his way back through the 
fields on the other side of Mallington Park. 

Mrs. Chariton’s larder was well stored with 
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game that afternoon, but we will not tire the 
reader by the description of Mr. Morton’s ex- 
ploits in the field, or of the gamekeeper's admi- 
ration of the coolness and precision of bis aim. 
On the contrary, returning to the worthy trav- 
eler and bis companion, Hurry Suames, we 
must take sume notice of their conversation 
after Morton passed them a second time. 

«I wonder who that fellow is,” said the con- 
atable in a meditative tone. : 

“J dare say you do!” answered Mr. Gibbs, 
with a shrewd sinile. 

“ What makes you say that in that sort of 
way, Mr. Gibbs?” rejoined the constable. «It 
was just as if you would have said ‘I could teil 
if J liked.’” A 

“(hb dear, no!” answered the traveler; “TI 
didn’t say anything like it. J only said I dared 
say you would, because nobody seems to know, 
and everybody's curivus.” 

“Well, I doubt that he’s after any good,” ob- 
served Mr. Soames. 

“ Pooh, nonsense,” said Gibbs, “ what harm 
can he be about !” 

“Why, I don’t know ; a good deal, perhaps,’” 
replied the constable. ‘ Didn’t you see that 
when he caught sight of us be was for turning 
back, and then he only walked a little bit fur- 
ther and came round again. What should bring 
him up here at this hour of the morfing!” 

“ Ay, that I can’t say,” was Mr. Gibbs's reply. 
“He might have business, you know.” 

“Ay, pretty business, up here before six 
o’clock,”’ answered the constable. “I'll thank 
you for a bit more of that ham, Mr. Gibbs."” 

“Why, he might say the same of us,”” ob- 
served the traveler, presenting his companion 
with a slice of ham on the end of bis knife. 

“That’s quite a different affair,” answered 
Harry Soames, in the intervals of mastication. 
“In the first place, I’m an officer, and have bu- 
siness everywhere. Then you told him what 
we are about at once, but he took care not to 
say a word of what he was after.” 

“ Pooh, it’s all nonsense,” replied Mr. Gibbs; 
“T’ve good reason to believe that he's quite a 
gentleman.” 

“ Ay, ay, because he's bought some of your 
d—d stuff, I'll warrant you,” rejoined the con- 
stable; “but let me tell you, Mr. Gibbs, that 
many a rascally clerk passes for a gentleman 
when he comes down td the country, after hav- 
ing cheated his employers, as long as he’s got 
any of their money to spend.” 

“You know nothing about the matter,” an- 
swered Gibbs, in an offended tone, “and I 
know what I know. Mr. Morton's a gentle- 
man and a man of property — I’m sure of that. 
Don’t you see what a friend he’s of Dr. Wes- 
tern'st”” 

“That's nothing to do with it,’ replied 
Soames; ‘for I can tell you one thing, Mr. Gibbs, 
and that is, there isn't a man more easily done 
in all England than the good doctor. I'm not 
the only one, I can tell you, that fancies there’s 
something «ld. One-half of the people of Mal- 
lington have their doubts; and it’s only two 
days ago that a magistrate, who has as much 
cunning in his little finger as Dr. Western in 
his whole hody, tokl me to keep an eye quietly 
upon a certain gentleman, because he had had 
information, though not on oath, that he isa’t 
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‘what be pretends to be, and that though he 
gives hints of his being a great person, yet he 
mmay turn out a very little une. Hark! there 
goes a gun—both barrels, by Jupiter! I'll bet 
you a pound he’s poaching Mallingtun manor. 
‘He'd better not let Edmonds catch him, I can 
tell bim tbat, for he’s nut one to stand non- 
sense.” : 

What further reply Mr. Gibbs might have 
made, on the spur of the occasion, to his com- 
panion's suspicions of Mr. Morton, was inter- 
rupted by the incident of the report they both 
heard ; but still, although the worthy traveler 
believed that he bad excellent reasons fur sup- 
posing that gentleman to be a person of high 
respectability, yet such is the nature of calum- 
ny, that when adroitly put and pertinaciously 
Supported, it still leaves a shade of suspicion 
even on the minds of people who have many 
good reasons for knowing its falsity. Mr. Gibbs 

egan tv think that Morton's conduct, especially 
that morning, Was somewhat odd, and tv ask 
himself if he might not be deceived—nay, if he 
might not have aided to deceive himself. He 
would not give up tbe young gentleman's cause 
80 easily, however, and, after a few minutes’ 
cogitativo, replied, I dare say you would find, 
now, that Edinonds has given him leave to shout 
for a day.” 

“T don't know,” answered the constable, 
“« bat one thing I certainly shall do, and that is 
to tell him that some one has been up here with 
& gin, and who it was.” 

“That you can do, if you like,’ replied Mr. 
Gibbs; “but I should think that poor fellow 
Edmonds was in no way to take notice of sach 
things.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ said the constable, 
‘one would think you were lackadaisical, Mr. 
Gibbs. Why, the girl has been gone a week 
last Tuesday, and he bas had plenty of time to 
get over it. People do all maoner of things the 
firat day or two, but they soon learn that what 
can’t be cured must be endured.” 

“ Well, I should think that Edmonds was a 
man not easy to teach that in his daughteris 
case,” answered Mr. Gibbs, who was, in truth, 
@ mao of some feeling himself, and what is 
even more rare, of some pertinacity of feeling. 
¢* I should think he was one to brood over it for 
ever |’’ 

« Not he,” cried Harry Soames, with a laugh ; 
“why, I’ve seen him twenty times this week 
just going about bis business as if nothing had 
te ; and one day, when I stopped him to 
tell him all I bad done to find Mies Lucy aod 
Master Alfred, he cnt me as short as Miss Mar- 
tin cots a yard of ribbon, saying, ' You need oot 

ve yourself the trouble, Soames. I wish to 
ee nothing about it,’ and so he walked off, 
and began to order the people about rolling 
the lawn, as if nothing were the matter in 
life.” 

“ Well, it is very odd,” said Mr. Gibbs, “I 
coulda’t lose a daughter so—but there go the 

8 again.” 
Sy bet there will be a fine large basket 
go to London by the night coach,” observed the 
constavle; “but come, Mr. Gibbs, let us be 
wagging. It’s not my business to watch 
hers, or I would have that fellow up. 
be caught out some day, however, and 
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that you'll live to see if you stay at Malliogton 
long enough.” 

“T shall stay till I have geen the end of this 
thread,” replied the traveler, “if I set upa 
on my own account. However, I have a fort- 
night's leave yet to come and go upon, and Mr. 
Prior said he would come down again in a 
week.”’ 

‘And what can he do more than I can!” 
asked the constable, who did not at all approve 
the admiration which Mr. Gibbs had more than 
Once expressed of the thief-taking powers of the, 
Bow-street officer. Those Landoatie make a 
great piece of work, but they can do no more 
than their neighbors.” 

“T don't know,” answered Gibbs ; and with- 
out further observation followed his companion 
back to Mallington. 


—»——— 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Iw the course of human life, as society is now 
organised, with all its wheels and springs and 
mechanical contrivances for rendering every- 
thing regular, and secaring precision in alf 
affairs, there are certain moments of recurring 
interest, varying in every town, and perhaps in 
every family, when some particular event occurs 
each day, breaking the monotony of ordinary 
existence, and affording a brief space of bustle 
and activity to thoughts which otherwise might 
go on sleeping like dormice furlong months at 
atime. One of these moments, in almost every 
house in the land, is that of the post's arrival ; 
when those little mysterious packets of white 
paper and black strukes call up in the breasts 
of those to whom they are delivered, a thovsand 
imaginations of that which is within. And 
what, indeed, may not be under that sealt 
What strange, what sad, what joyful revola. 
tions of feeling may not one glance of the inte. 
rior produce! Where is the fancy so dull and 
heavy—where the heart so apathetic as not 
eagerly to.fureatall the intelligence, even while 
the fingers are breaking the wax, and fly through 
all the mazes of probability, even though cer- 
tainty is close at hand. 

As the reader already knows, or ought to 
know—for we have already told him in @ pre- 
ceding part of this tale tu which he may have 
occasion to refer more than once hereafter, 
and, therefore, if we have forgotten it, or passed 
over it as an incident of no consequence, be is 
very much in fault, every incident herein men- 
tioned having its due bearing and relevant con- 
nection with all the rest, and with the end of 
all—the post came into Mallington in the mid- 
die of the night. Nevertheless, according to 
the system of those days, when slow and eure 
and dear and good were the maxims of Jocomo- 
tion and commerce, instead of quick and haz- 
ardous, cheap and nasty, the great principles of 
the present time—the letters were not delivered, 
at least at the further end of Mallington, till 
between nine and ten; the addrees of every 
despatoh being carefully examined by the post- 
master, and the whole sorted and re-sorted with 
a deliberate slowness, which greatly retarded 
the process, but insured perfect regularity a8 
the result. Thus,*at Mallington House the arn 
was hissing on the table, Mre. Chaxiion Wee 
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patting in the tea, the coffee-pot and eggs were 
in expectation, the pena pie upon the side- 
board was uncut, and Morton was bending 
slightly over the table to speak some light and 
casual words to Louisa, with a tone and a smile | 
that gave them meaning to her ear—for they 
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could do without the paper, as you say; but 
the law knows no such thing as anif.. It is a- 
pusitive science, my dear sir, and very positive 
indeed in its way. It will have all the proofs 
it can lay hold of; and, though too much pad- 
ding may choke a dog, the gullet of the law is 
and though occasionally 


took very little pains to hide the feelings of | much more capacious, an ! 
their hearts from Mrs. Charlton—when in came | it may strain at a gnat, ia more frequently in- 
‘the butler, and put down three letters to the |chined to swallow a camel. Get the paper if 
lady of the house and two to Mr. Morton. | you can, bowever, but don’t give too much for 
* There were newspapers besides ; but the letters | it, as though it forms a link, it is but a small 
<‘were looked at first, after due apology; and|one; and we can prove the death by other 
those received by Mrs. Charlton certainly did | means, though expensive ones, I fear. How- 
net seem to be of a very pleasant nature, from | ever, it is just as well to bring over an Italian 
the effect they produced on her countenance. | priest and an English consul, as to bribe a Brit- 
The two ones came to her guest were of very | ish thief tuo high. Don’t walk upon commons 
different shapes and qualities. One wasa large | too late any more ; for your head, I think, must 
and voluminous packet, costing an immense | show you by this time that a pitcher never 
sum of postage, for Rowland Hill was not then | goes 80 often to the well bot it comes home 
* in operation. ‘Tho second was a smaller epis- | broken at last. I will send you duwn a clerk 


tle, and by no means displaying the neat and 
tidy exactness which characterised the other, 
* either in folding, sealing, or address. Jt was a 
shabby-looking concern, with the name of the 
gentleman for whom it was intended, written 
in the right hand corner, Mallington House in 
the left, and Mallington underneath, in a most ! 
unsymmetrical and anomalous position. ‘The | 
sea] was a broad patch of wax pressed down 
by a spade guinea, and the paper of that pecu- 
liar quality which is dealt out in single shecte 
at a hundred per cent. profit by the keepers of 
chandlers’ shops at a penny a sheet to maid | 
servants who wish to write love letters. | 
As Morton, however, had received a similar 
letter three days before, and divincd whence it 
came, he opencd it firat, when his eye was 
greeted with the following communication : 


“Sir—You behaved like a gentleman and aj 
man of honor this morning, fur I saw all that | 
went on, though nobody saw me. Su, if you} 
like to come up into Mallington Park ahout eight | 
o’clock to-night, we'll talk about the papers, | 
which are quite safe, and I think I can get them | 
for you. I don't ask you to come to the same | 
place, because I think you might not like it at 
Shat hour of the night; but I'll be down in the 
park at that time, somewhere near the rabbit 
-Warren at the back of the house. If you’ll| 
stand out from the trees I shall sce you, and I 
know you are too much of a gentleman to take 
advantage. You'll be quite safe yourself, for 
that I pledge my honor.” + ; 

No name was signed, and after having read | 
the letter, Morton put it in his pocket and opened 
the other epistle. The cover contained various | 
papers, apparently from the hands of a lawyer, 
and as Mrs. Charlton quictly glanced her eye 
across, she saw sufficient to make her divine 
that it was a power of attorney. Within the 
whole was a small note upon neat paper, writ. 
ten in a nice clean business-like hand, to the! 
foliowing effect : 

“My dear young friend, 
“Allow me to call yeu eo, and to thank you 
for your invitation. The partridges must wait | 
if'they will, and fly away if they won't, for I am 
tied to Londun till October. Then, by your} 
good leave, I'll sce if I cannot bring down sume 
of the pheasants, with their long tails behind 
them. If ife and ands were pots and pans we 


in the course of to-morrow to take your signa- 
tures to the papers enclosed when you have 
looked over them, and, ia the mean time, you 
will believe me, 
* Your faithful servant, 
“TT. QuatTeey. 
“PS. The clerk I send is a great scamp, 80 
do not trust him with money. I keep him to 
look after insolvents and fraudulent bankrupts. 
Set a thief to catch a thief. 
“ 5 Qr 


Mr. Morton made no other comment upon his . 
letters but by a smile, and put them in his 
pocket, but Mrs. Charlton was evidently dis- 
turbed with the contents of hers for the rest of 
the day, and passed a part of the afternoon 
writing letters. ‘The same evening's post car- 
ried away from Mallington three neatly-written, 
beautifully-folded, and exactly sealed notes, ad- 
dressed to “ Messrs. —— and ——, jewellers, 
New Bond-street;"” ‘‘Mrs. ——, dealer in 
British and Foreign lace, Conduit-street ;” and 


| “Messrs, ——, silk mercers, &c., Piccadilly.’” 


Mrs. Windsor looked at them all with careful 
attention, and observed, in a murmuring tone, to 
herself, “It won't do much longer, tna’am, I 
can tell you. You'll have to play your trump, 
or you'll lose the odd trick. I wonder what she 
can be waiting for. I should think the pear was 
quite ripe.” 

When tho letters were written a load seemed 
taken off Mrs. Charlton's mind; and after having 
left Louisa and Mr. Morton alone together dur- 
ing the whole afterncon, she appeared at din- 
ner all smiles and gracefulneas. It is a pity 
that she had grown a little too stout, otherwise 
she was certainly a very fascinating woman. 
After dinner, however, Morton announced that 
he had a little business to transact, but would 
be back shortly ; and, going to his room, he fur- 
nished his pockets with a brace of pistols, and 
proceeded towards the rendezvous which had 
been given him by letter as we have seen. The 
streets of Mallington were usually more full of 


| people at that hour than during the day, for they 


were an active and industrious race of beings, 
as the reader may have observed; and when 
they had done their own business, they were 
sure to vccupy themselves with other persons’. 
Taking little heed of whom he met, or what 
faces gazed at him from the shop dours, the 
young gentleman walked down the hill, crossed 
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the bridge, and at once obtained admission by 
the gates into Mallington Park. Then, leaving 
the keeper’s house and the hall to the left, he 
followed nearly the same course which he had 
pursued on his shooting excursion two days be- 
fore, and was soon on the spot where he had 
seen the rabbits. He there paused and gazed 
around him, but it was ogw quite dark, no tnoun 
up, and the sky somewhat cloudy. The tall 
trees falling into thick masees, indeed, could be 
seen sweeping round through the dim night air, 
but there was no more light left than to show 
the grander objects at a distance, and tu trans- 
form the smaller ones into strange shapes as 
fancy lent them form and members. Under one 
of the old hawthorn-trees Morton at first fancied 
that he saw a man seated, but presently he re- 
membered having perceived the withered stump 
of an old tree in that direction under the shadow 
of a youngerone. Then, again, he thought that 
he perceived a figure moving in the tall fern, but 
recollecting that it was the great haunt of the 
deer, he concluded that what he beheld was 
some watchful buck keeping guard over his 
companions; and going a little further forward 
into the open space, after having waited about 
three minutes, he asked aloud if any one was 
there. 

The moment after he heard a slight rustle 
amongst the thicker trees, and then clearly dis- 
tinguished a human form advancing with a quick 
atep towards him. Morton kept his position, 
however, examining the stranger as he ap- 
proached, and gaining every instant a stronger 
and stronger conviction that it was no other 
than Jack Williams, who had given him such 
serviceable assistance on the common. In a 
few minutes the man was by his side, and, 
without any attempt at concealment, addressed 
him at once with ‘‘ Good evening, Mr. Morton ; 
you walk late, sir.” 

*¢ Su do you, it seems,” replied Morton ; “but 
business brings me here, ae it brought me to 
the common when frst I saw you.” He paused, 
and as Williams made no immediate reply, 
added, ** When I found you here, Mr. Williams, 
T imagined that your coming had some reference 
to the business I allude to.” 


“ Perhaps it has,” answered the sailor, and | 


then again stopped and seemed to hesitate. 
Morton was not altogether pleased with this 
conduct, and although from the manner in which 
the man had aided him when injured and bleed- 
ing on Mallington common, the frank confidence 
with which he had accompanied him to Mrs. 
Chariton’s house, and the apparently sincere 
expressions of regret for the event which he 
had used on that occasion, Morton had believed 
the suspicions of the Bow-street officer to be 
totally unfounded, he now could not help sup- 
posiog that Williams had had some share in the 
outrage, if he had not actually committed it. 
‘+ Well,” he said, “I am here to communicate 
swith any person regarding the recovery of my 
property—property which is valuable to me, 
though of no use to thé persons who have taken 
it, and if you can give me such information as 
will enable me to regain it I am willing to re- 
ward you handsumely for the service rendered.” 
“We will see about that, sir,” answered 
Williams, “ but there are first one or two things 
te be settled. It’s better that principals should 
Q 
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deal together. Now, if I tell you who has got 
your pocket-book, aod all it contains, will you 
give me your word of honor, as a gentleman, 
that you Wil! never proceed against him by the 
law for taking it™ : 

“No,” replied Morton at once; “I will not 
give you any such pledge, as it is uadoubtedly 
my intention if he refuses to give it up to pro. 
ceed against him, and punish him with the ut. 
most severity. However, I wilt give you m 
word of honor that if he does give it up J wi 
take no steps against him of any kind, either- 
for taking it or any other part of the affair.” 

“That won't do, sir,” answered Williams, in’ 
a determined but not uncivil tone; “and I'l 
show you why. You and he might not be able 
to agree about tering; then the information 1 
gave you might put his neck in a halter, so that 
you would have all the advantage in driving the 
bargain.” 

“{ understand what you mean,” replied Mor- 
ton; ‘but it is not at all my object, believe me, 
to gain the advantage you mention; and I am 
quite willing to pledge my honor that J will use 
the information you give me in no way what- 
ever against him. if as you say, we cannot 
agree about terms, I will tell you what my 
course will bo. To send once more for a Bow- 
street officer, and, upon the information already 
obtained, direct him to apprehend all such per- 
sons as he may have just cause to suspect, but 
I will furnish him with no new information 
which I may have obtained from you, or through 
your means. The case shall stand exactly upon 
the same ground on which it stood befure our 
meeting. If that will suit you, well and good ; 
if not, we had better converse no more upon 
the subject ; for my mind is made up, and I can 
promise nothing farther.” 

“That is all I meant,” replied Williams; “I 
meant that we should start fair, and that when 
I have told who the man is that has got your 
pocket-book, and given you the means of com- 
municating with him directly, you shouldn't be 
able to turn round upon him, and say, ‘ Now I 
know who you are, if you don’t do just as I like, 
I'l hang you.’ I have your word of honor, 
then?” 

“You have,” replied Morton; “but I can't 
help saying you seem to trust very confidently 
to the word of a man you don’t know.” 

“Ob, I’m not often mistaken,” replied Wil- 
liams; ‘a real gentleman's just as soon found 
ont as a real rogue, and I’m not at all afraid 
about you. But now for it. You want to hear 
who has got your papers—I have, sir.” 

“T am very sorry to hear i,” replied Morton, 
in @ grave and serious tone. 

“ Ay! and why should you be sorry?” asked 
Williams, very much struck with the young 
gentleman's manner. 

“ Because,” replied Morton ; ‘I thought bet- 
ter of you; because.I have deceived myself in 
regard to your character, and, from your whole 
demeanor and conduct, assured Prior, the @ffi- 
cer, that you had nothing to do with the assaalt 
upon me, or the robbery which was afterwards 
committed.” 

“You were quite right, sir; and. for once ia 
this world, a gentleman has done me justice,” 
replied Williams, in a tone of deep feeling. ‘IC 


| every one had judged ao from Whe beqanng, b 


- ghould not have done half the bad things I bave 
done. Nevertheless, knocking you down, and 
taking your money, or your pocket-book, is not 
against me on the ship’s books. I did neither 
the one nor the other; and I would have etap- 
ped it all if I had come up in time. The pocket- 
book camp intu my hande by accident, but bav- 
ing got it, I think I’ve a right to drive a bargain 
abvut giving it back again." 

“T should have imagined,” replied Morton, 
“that a man who shows 80 much good feeling 
upon some points as you do would have been 
rather inclined tu restore it to its owner, when 

- you knew who he was, and to trust to bis grat- 
itude for recompense.” 

“ Pooh, trust to any one’s gratitude!” said 
“Williams, with a scoff; ‘that will never do. 
However, I meant tu have given it back to you, 
but for circumstances. But the truth is, sir, I've 
got things to do which will/;make or mar me, 
and I must have five hundred pounds.” . 

«Then am I to consider,” asked Morton, 
“that euch is the price you put upon the papers 
in your possession 1”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Williams. ‘I know their 
value to you as well as you do, and they are 
worth that.” 

“You must know their value better than I 


do,” answered the young gentleman, lightly, “ if 


you put such a price upon them, for certainly I 
will not give it.” 

“Then, d—no me if I do not burn them!” 
cried Williams, more irritated by the half laugh- 
ing tone in Which Mr. Morton spoke than by his 
mere refusal to grant such an exorbitant de- 
mand. 

“In that you'll act as you think fit,” replied 
Morton; “but of this be assured, that the 
Paes are not of the value to me you suppose. 

have means of proving the facts to which they 
refer, which may, indeed, cost a certain sum, 
-but not near so much as you require; and] am 
not at all disposed to pay largely for the recov- 


- @ry Of papers taken from me by a gross act of 


violence, when I can do without them, though 
their loss may entail some trouble and expense.” 

The man muttered a curse of angry disap- 
Garces but made no direct reply, and, after 

ving waited for a minute or two in expecta- 
tion of some anewer, Morton proceeded to say, 
* You will probably think better of this, and I 
give you till to-morrow night to consider of it ; 
‘warning you that the expense likely to be created 
by the loss of these papers, as calculated by m 
solicitor, is about two hundred pounds, and, 
Consequently, that your modified demand, what- 
ever it may be, must be within that sum. You 
can let me hear your determination before to- 
morrow night, after which it will be too late to 
make any change.” 

“D—n me, if I don’t burn them,” was Wil- 
liams's only reply, and Morton, bidding him good 
night, turned and walked away. 

He passed through the thicker trees; and en- 
be upon the open space beyond, at the back 
of Mallington Hall, thinking, as he walked on, 


that he heard the sound of a heavy fall, as if 


something had dropped from one of the beeches 
by the way; as he came upon the litile rising 


ground which commanded the greater part of 


the park, the glistening .waters of the stream 
could just be seen over the woody ground ia the 
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bottom, affording a bright background to the 
slope below him. From every other point, so 
great was the darkness of the night, nu moving 
object could have been distinguished ; but there, 
thrown ont by the shining of the river, Morton, 
to his surprise, beheld the figure of a man run- 
ning quickly down the bill in the direction of the 
park gates. 
—————— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Imaaination is a great and wonderful endow- 
ment. By it the powers of conception are ex- 
tended first from the actual to the probable, and 
then from the probable tu the possible. Without 
it no great discovery probably would ever have 
been made, unless by the mere effect of acci- 
dent ; without it few of the fine or noble enter- 
prises which checker the dull plodding of earth’s 
ordinary course with spots of light would ever 
be undertaken ; without it the brightness of 
everything that is fine and beautiful would fade 
away into the leaden grayness of hard reality. 
It is, in fact, the light of life; and as the mate- 
tial world without the rays which bring its love- 
liness to the sense of the eye could only be felt 
in its harsh outline, soto the world of the mind 
all that exists would lose its coloring and its 
splendor, and sink into mere stern tangible 
furms, but for imagination. Yet there may be 
too much light ; there may be lights that daz- 
zle, lights that deceive ; and that portion which 
serves not to illustrate acts to blind. Thos 
with imagination, too ; unless duly regulated, it 
operates bat in rendering indistinct, confvsed, 
and uncertain the moral vision; sometimes 
deceiving, sometimes blinding the eye that is 
opened to too broad a glare. Such is the case 
most frequently and most fatally in regard to 
the expectations of ever-aspiring man. These 
are almost always exorbitant, and when in- 
dulged in, are full of fearful disappointments, 
leading not unfrequenily to reckless folly, vice, 
and crime. By the natural transition of which 
we have spoken—from the actual to the proba- 
ble, and from the probable to the possible, im- 
agination gives us the power of conceiving not 
only all that is,.but all that may be, and if we 
stopped there, no harm would ensue. On the 
contrary, however, vanity, desire, hope, and 
every human passion misleads us into confound- 
ing the various modes or forms of our own con- 
ceptions—leads us to imagine that that which 
is likely is sure, and that which is possible is 
likely. When we have discovered our mistake 
we will not admit that it originated in our own 
folly or our own fault—we do not blame our- 
Selves for neglecting to put imagination under 
the guidance of judgment, and we are angry 
with fatetecause it won't conformtothe schemes 
we have laid out, or with our fellow men be- 
cause they have disappointed expectations 
which an unrestrained imagination led passion 
unreasonably to entertain. : 

Such was the case with the man Williams, a 
he stood upun the spot where Morton had left 
him after having refused his demand. Ho mut- 
tered curses, he frained a thousand fierco and 
rash plans, and he thought alone of avenging 
himself upon others for a disappointment which 
nothing but fancy had taught him to entertain. 
Io the pocket-book which bad fallen into his 
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| erverier he had discovered papers which he 

ad immediately perceived must be very impor- 
‘tant to the owner. He had instantly fixed an 
imaginary value upon them, and had not enter- 
tained the slightest doubt of obtaining the sum 
that he desired. He had gone on in his own 
mind to employ that sum in the execution of 
schemes he had long entertained, of which 
some indications have been already given in 
the course of this tale. He had buoyed him- 
self up with hopes, and delighted in prospects 
which were all founded on the vain supposition 
that Morton would immediately accede to his 
demand. Those hopes and prospects, it must 
be acknowledged, were in themselves criminal. 
it was no scheme of a calm and tranquil life— 
of honest industry and dumestic peace—that he 
laid out before him ; it was nu expectation, even 
of a relief from labor, or of a mitigation from 
toil, that he entertained as a consequence of ob- 
taining a large sum by not very honest means. 
It was a life of enterprise and exertion that he 
pictured to himself—of strife, and danger, and 
excitement as a rover of the seas. There were, 
it is true, to be moments of calm repose, hours 
of dalliance and passion, scenes of soft enjoy- 
ment and luxurious ease, interspersed with the 
Gierce energy of a pirate’s life. But the great ob- 
ject and end was freedom from all restraint, the 
active exercise of a strong and turbulent will, 
the constant stimulus of peril and adventure. 
It muat be said—not exactly in his justification, 
for justification there is none, but in order to 
pat the matter before the reader exactly as it 
presented itself to his mind—that as habit is as 
powerful over thought as over action, he did not 
at all consider the course he proposed to him- 
self as criminal. He had in his ship, when in 
the Mediterranean, seen others following the 
same life, and he had worked himself up to be- 
lieve that any individual who chose to run the 
risk bad as much right to declare war against 
the whole human race as a king against a 

‘ neighboring state. He acknowledged no mo- 
Tality in the restraints of society. Those which 
he voluntarily imposed upon himself he was 
willing to abide by; and madeit a point of 
honor fo do 89; but those laws which he had 
no share in framing, and which others had con- 
structed for the general secarity, he would not 
admit to be binding upon him in any degree. | 
pause upon this character and upon this train 
of reasoning, because, under their various modi- 
fications, they are much more cammon than is 
geperally imagined ; and I do not think it is too 
much to say that one half of the crimes and 
vices of the world are justified in the eyes of 
those who perpetrate them by some such mis- 
conception of the moral obligation of the social 
bond. The more I have looked into it, the 
more J have conversed with and examined the 
charagters of the criminal and the vicious—and’ 
I bave done so a great deal for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether they acted upon mere im- 
pulse, or were influenced by any principles, and 
what—I have always found cause to believe 
that, though passion has been the prompter, 
there has still been a delusion going on in the 
mind, and holding up a shield between them- 
selves and conscience, whose shaft could not 
fail to touch their heart, if it were left naked 
and undefended by sophistry, 


In the case of Willian. however, it was 
natoral that, es the objects proposed were erim- 
inal, and the means of attaining them which, 
as the most easy and least perilous, be had 
firat employed, were anything but honest and 
just, his disappointment should lead bim to 
meditate still more dark and violent gmeans of 
effecting the same purpose ; and one of his first 
exclamations, after venting many a bitter im- 
precation, was “By ——! I will have the! 
money, one way or another! I will not be 
baulked and kept here for months, or perhaps 
shut up in prison, for fear of striking a good 
stroke. I did not wish to stir up these people 
here, or to fish in troubled waters among these 
dull plodding shop-keeping people of England ; 
but now they shall find what'I can do ;" and, 
with his eyes bent down in meditation, he 
turned away and walked towards the farther 
corner of the park, near which, as before de- 
scribed, a stile lead over the wall to a spot 
where some cottages had been built beyond. 
His step was quick and irregular, in accordance 
with the irritable impatience that he felt, and 
the rapid footfalle caught the ear of some per- 
sons actually within the wall of the park, for 
some one exclaimed as he came near “It must 
be he, though he's devilish quick back ;" and 
at the same moment the speaker advanced to 
meet him, adding, “Ts that you, Mr. Williams ! 
have you got it?” 

“No, not a farthing, Bill,” answered WIl- 
liams ; ‘‘ and hang me if I don’t go home and 
burn them all: for he shan’t have them nowif . 
he would give a thousand for them;” and he 
added a bitter oath. . 

“That's unlucky, upon my life,’’ added Bill 
Maltby, ‘‘ and you wanted to go as soop as pos- 
ae too. Couldn't you and he make a deal . 
of it?” 

“No, by — !" replied Williams ; “he thinke 
to get them for nothing; but he'll fiad himself 
devilish much mistaken—go! to be sure I want 
to go!” he continued, pursuing in a rambling 
manner the subjects suggested by what his 
companion said: “but I’ll make a sweep be- 
fore I go, however; and once I’m at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth they may hunt long enough 
before they find me.” 

“Don’t you think,” inquired Bill ran bl 
a suggestive kind of manner, “that if you keep’ 
about this place long you may have Prior, or 
some more unpleasant customers still, down 
here looking after you! Prior has got some 
notions like a gentleman; but the greater part 
of these fellows are rough ‘uns. I think if [ 
were you I'd be off to-morrow morning.” 

“Not unless there’s something to be done 
to-night,” answered Williams, duggedly; “I 
-will not go without the money I want—Be- 
sides,” he added, after a moment’s considera- 
tion, ‘there's no such hurry. He said he 
would give me till to-morrow night to consider 
of it; and I can keep bim in play about the 
papers for two or three days more. But I'm . 
resolved to have what I want, any way—Hark 
ye, Bill, was that Brown you were speaking 
tot” : 

“Yes,” answered Bill Maltby; ‘he's a little 
in the wind, and wouldn’t budge, though I told 
him it was you.” 

“ All the better,” answered Willxama., “Lon 
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were talking to me the other day about a lot of 
things op at the hall. I’ve a great mind to try 
it to-night.” ; : 

“ We had better wait till it’s daylight,” said 
Bill Maltby, in a low tone; “then we could 
contrive to get the two women out of the way, 
and slip in without any breaking. I know quite 
well the room where it is all kept. We could 
hand it out of the window one to the other, 
and if we were caught it would make a differ- 
ence, you know." \ ; 

*] gee no difference at all,” replied Williams 


sharply. ; 

“Oh, but it would at a trial,” answered Bill 
Maltby. ‘It makes all the difference in life. 
If you break through a door and only take a 
silver spuon you're pretty sure to tighten your 
cravat ; but if you slip in and take a thousand 
pounds you get off for a taste of Butany.” 

The fact is, that in vice, as in virtue—in 
baseness, as in excellence—there are numer- 
ous steps and grades. Wo go climbing or de- 
acending the ladder; and though the down- 
ward course is the most easy, yet we are‘still 
inclined to hesitate at the next step as We gain 
a nearer sight of those which are below. Bill 
Maltby had not yet reached the point of burglary, 
and he feared to put his foot upon that round. 
He would rather have had an intermediate 
step; but Williams had no such hesitation, 
and he replied “I think you're turning coward, 
Bill. Ay, and fool too. Are you not quite sure 
that if wo tried it In the day-light we should be 
stopped in the middie of the work, and only get 
grabbed for our pains. If we get in to-night 
the matter’s quite sure. We can lock up the 


? women, and be off at once, so that we can he 


out ofeharm's way before any one knows any- 


« thing about it.” 


“ But suppose we shouldn't find a ship ready 
to sail?” said Maltby. 

“ Why, you don’t suppose I'm going to freight 
a ship?” said Wiliams. “I'm not such a fool 
as that, I can tell you. A boat is the thing, 
and that can always be hired when one has 
kori Now, you say there's plenty of stuff 

ere.”” 

“Oh, ay,” answered Bill Maltby, “to the 
tune of two or three thousand pounds, and a 
great deal of it in gold cups and such like, which 
could be easily packed.” 

“ We'll beat it up altogether for that matter,” 
answered Williams; ‘that’s soon donc. Two 
or three thousand pounds. That's worth fetch- 
ing, Bill. Have you got a tool with you 1” 

“Nothing but a screw-driver,” answered Bill 
Maltby, in a low and faltering voice ; for though 
a share in the plunder tempted hin strongly, 
and though a man ever ready for a scuffle, yet 
the idea of a new orime which would render 
the whole of the rest of life insecure, filled him 
with apprehensions that he could not banish. 

“Give it to me,” was Williams's only reply ; 


* and having received a large turnscrew, which 
' Maltby drew out of his pocket, he ran his hand 


over it, feeling its thicknese and its length, and 
murmuring to himself “J would rather it had 
been a crowbar ; but this will do. Now, Bill,” 
he said, “ we had hetter set to work at ounce ; 
but lot us see how we must arrange. That 
fellow Brown 1s fit for nothing but hard work. 
You saw be had nearly spoiled the whole affuir 
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with the beak. I'l take the cracking the dark- 
eners upon myself; then Tom shall come in to 
help me; and you, who are sharp and quick, 
shall keep a look-out.” 

“We shail all go snacks, of coarse !” said 
Bill Malthy, who did pot like the idea of a 
amaller share of the plunder. 

But Williams turned sharply upon him, reply- 
ing ‘* Ofcourse! Do you fancy I’m not a man 
vf honor?” 

Alack and a-well-a-day, what a wonderful 
thing honor is! How it would astonish many 
a smart man aboot town to hear thieves and 
house-breakers talking of honor, which ie so 
often on his own lips ; and yet more than one 
of these men about town, if he were to louk into 
bis own heart, would find that at the very time 
he is most frequently using that sacred word he 
is continually violating its true sense more than 
even the scoundrels whom he fancies he de- 
spises. Vivlating it! ay, in a thousand ways 
—breaking his word—betraying his friend's cua. 
fidence—ruining his peace—cheating him on 
the turf—or swindling him at the ganitng-table. 
Would to heaven that, under the penalty of 
transportation and branding in the hand, no men 
were permitted to use the word honor but those 
who can prove that they possess it! for the 
great diflerence between the honor that is 
amongst thieves and the honor of men of 
fashion is, that the former is maintained to. 
wards their friends, the latter only to the eyes 
of the world. If it were more real, we should 
have fewer appeals to the pistol’s mouth to prove 
that it exists, for that which is self-evident is 
never doubted. : 

To leave our homily, however, Bill Maltby 
was very well satisfied with Williams’s ar. 
rangement, for the part therein assigned to him 
sel! was decidedly the least perilous, and the 
most profitable. He calculated that in case of 
resistance within the house, or discovery from 
without, he should be easily able to make hj 
escape through the park, and that no proof would 
exist of his participation in the robbery. Thus 
he would have allthe advantages and none of the 
risk ; and, under this view of the case, he made 
no further objection to proceeding immediately 
to business. Accordingly, Wiliams and him- 
self walked up to the corner, where Tom Brown 
had been left, and where he was found sound 
asleep with bis back against the park wall. He 
was speedily roused, however, and a short 
convorsation, in a low tone, ensued; in the 
course of which Brown showed that, with all 
his apparent dulness, he had occasionally a 
shrewd conception of the dangers and the pro- 
habilities of anything that was to be unden 
taken. 

* No, no, Master Williams,” he said ; “ wait 
a bit—waita bit. It isn’t nine o'clock yet, and 
Edmonds and the keepers are always on the 
louk-out about the park till half past nine or ten. 
You'll be sure tu have some of them upon you; 
but if you wait till after ten they’l) be all snug 
and snoring. The women, tvo, will then have 
gone to bed, so you'll have no piping; and we 
pooh sit here under the wall for an hour quite 
well.” 

This argument was unanswerable; and tak- 
ing up # position in which it was impossible for 
any 000 to see them without approaching very 
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close, these three very respectable visitors to 
the pers sat down to while away the time till 
the hour approactied for the execution of their 
scheme. c 


—p-—_— 


CHAPTER XLV. 


‘Waimno is always a very unpleasant process. 
There are recorded instances of persons who 
have found expectation agreeable, but their in- 
temal frame-work must have been of a very 

culiar construction ; for, to the simple appre- 

sension of at least two-thirds of the world, it 
must seem that if it be for pleasure that we are 
forced to wait, the delay must be very tedious ; 
and if it be for pain, the anticipation must be 
excessively disagreeable. But the act of wait- 
ing for the execution of a dangerous and 
criminal scheme is apt to fill the projector there- 
of—at least, in many cases—with doubts, hes- 
itations, and fears not very favorable to 
energetic operations. This, indeed, does not 
always obtain in every instance, but the effect 
* is modified as usual by the character of the in- 
dividual. Now, there were three men seated 
under the wall of Mallington Park, and of those 
three only one experienced the apprehensive 
hesitation to which we have referred. Whil- 
jiams was of too stern and determined a charac- 
ter to be susceptible of its influence, and he 
remained merely calculating the position of all 
the doors and windows in Mallington Hall, and 
endeavoring to settle in his‘own mind which 
would give him most easy ingress. Tom Brown 
was tov dull and stolid to suffer imagination to 
trouble him at all upon such subjects, and he 
nodded drowsily from time to time, ready to 
act when it was necessary, but thinking little 
of the moment that was to come after. Bill 
Maltby, on the contrary, sat doubting and sbrink- 
ing within himself, every instant feeling more 
nnwillingnees to go forward in the scheme; not 
from any sense of its criminality, but from 
those vague, but not less tremendous, phan- 
toma of danger, punishment, and death, which, 
in the pauses of critne—when neither the spirit 
of adventure nor the excitement of action car- 
ties us through unthinking—come upon the 
heart of every inan engaged in wicked deeds. 
He conteinplated ail the chances, he magnified 
all tho dangers. A few minutes before, and he 
fancied he could secure his own escape, at all 
events; but now he thought he might very 
possibly be taken in running away from the spot 
if they should be interrupted ; and then, again, 
he pictured hy the power of fancy, his appre- 
hension with a part of the plundered property 
in his possession in case they should be success- 
fw. Then came the images of a prison, a court, 
examination, trial, execution ; the pinioning the 
arms—the solemn procession from the cell— 
the priestly exhortation—the fatal drop—the 
gaping multitude—the shivering touch of the 
cord—the choking agony—the death, and the 
wide awful misty hereafter! Al that he had 
shut out from thought for years—all that he had 
neglected or despised—every rejected warning 
—«every inducement to better things cast away 
—each awful point in the fate and future of the 
eriminal—each anguish of the heart and of the 
body which follow like hell-hounds upon the 
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course of the guilty were all present to his mind, 
at once growing into fearful distinctness in the 
darkness and silence of the hour. 

lt was a warm September night, but he felt 
it cold, a shivering sensation crept duwn his 
back, and over his lunbs, he felt his arms tremble 
as he rested them, with hia hands upeo his 
knees; he could scarce keep bis teeth from 
chattering in his head. A terrible thing—a 
very terrible thing is the expectation of crime! 

The wind set from the side of Mallington, and 
though it was so low as scarcely to stir the 
trees, it at length brought, sweetly sweeping 
over the stream, the soit and musical tones of 
the village clock as it struck ten. ‘To the ear 
of Bill Maltby it sounded like the knell of death, 
it seemed hke the tolling of a funeral bell—it 
made the bloud curdle in his veins. But Wil- 
liams instantly started up and shook Brown by 
the shoulder, saying in a low voice, “ Now, 
there’s ten, and that d——d moon's getting up, 
[I can see by the hight aloft there. Let ns gets 
to work. You, Tom, go round by the path up 
above over the hill, and mect us just behind the 
house. I'll go with Bill and plant bim where - 
he can see all around. Come along, Bill.” 

Whether he doubted his companion’s resolu- 
tion, and determined to kvep his eye upon him 
on the way to their scene of operations, or 
whether his choosing to accompany the young 
man was the mere effect of chance, I cannot 
tell; but they walked on together, Bill Maltb: 
not daring to show his want of firmness ; and, . 
Certain it is, that Williams, as they went, ad- 
dressed to him, in a whisper, many a word well 
calculated, to use one of his own terms, “* To 
hearten him up.” He did, indeed, recover in 
some degree from the effects of his imaginary 
terrors, a8 soon as he was once more in activi- 
ty, but still his nerve was shaken, and ever and 
anon as they hurried on, though the dark close 
walks of the wood, hestarted and looked round 
as if he fancied that some hand was stretched 
out to seize him, and when they emerged Into 
the open part of the park where the moonlight 
was just beginning to lighten the scene, he 
gazed on with anxious fear, half convinced that 
be saw the torms of men amongst the bushes, 
or in the hollows of the ground. His de- 
meanor had not passed without observation by 
his companion, who, though incapable of dread 
himeelf, had seen what it produced in other men 
too often not to recognize the indications there. 
of ; and if Maltby had louked to Williams's face, 
and had been able, by the faint light of that hour, 
to distinguish its expression, he would have 
seen a scornful smile curling the corner of bis 
stern lip at what he internally called his pitiful 
chicken-heartedness, The sailor made ro ob- 
servation, however; but, keeping as far as pos- 
sible under the shadow of the trees till they 
were within ahout fifty yards of the house, hoe 
crossed over suddenly to a wide-spreading elm 
that stuod out clear from the rest near the 
western angle of the building, and then stopping, 
pointed down to a sput beneath the branches, 
saying, “There! stand there; you can see 
pretty well all round but on the east. Keep 
your eyes busy and your vars too.” He spoke 
slowly und low; and then added, fixing his eyes 
firmly upon his companivn's face, “If a man 
quits his post, fails w give Warning, ot Wetrays 
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his comrades, we shoot him through the head ; 
and if I should not be here to do it, there are 
friends of mine who will.” 

* On may life and soul, Williams,” said Maithy: 


“JT will be as steady ag arock. Did! not first | y 


pot you up to the thing!” 

“Yes,' answered Williams; ‘and then got 
poltroonish when it was to be done. Look to it 
—that’s all. You shall have your full share of 
the booty ; but if you flinch you shall have lead 
instead of silver, by ——1” 

Thus saying be left him; and Malthy, with 
mingled shame and indignation—the last not in 
the least lessened by a knowledge that Williams's 
charge was just—remained gazing fur a moment 
sullenly upon the ground. He then raised his 
eyes, and fullowed with them his companion to- 
wards the house, saw him joined by another 
man, and then marked the shadowy forms of 
both glide all along that side of the building, 
seeming to examine every window and door at-’ 
tentively. He himself carried his glance over 
the whole of that facade ; but ali wae dark and 
sombre. No light from any casement told that 
there was waking life within; and except on the 
eastern side, where the mounlight showed the 
windows and even the joints of the rough stone, 
the whole edifice was buried in deep shadow. 

Williams was iong in making his selection of 
& point of attack, at least to the nervous anxiety 
of Bill Maliby it seemed so; and after having 
neglected fur some time the task assigned to 
him, in watching his companion’s movements, 
the sentinel began to gaze forth over the park. 
Suddenly, with a start, he heard a loud sound, 
as of some strong plank riven asunder; and, 
turning his eyes quickly towards the house, he 
could distinguish, though by no means clearly, 
the two men standing apparently closely to- 
gether befure one of the windows on the ground 
floor, near the north-eastern angle. The window 
shatters of that story were all external ; and 
Maltby well understood that the operation of 
bresking in had begun; but the noise terrified 
and shook him; and he instantly once more cast 
ahasty glance over the park, as if that sound 
cnuld bave already wakened up servants and 
keepers. He lvoked first to the westward, 
where all was atill, and nothing to be seen—not 
even a deer; but then he gazed to the south, in 
the direction of Edimonds's house, which was not 
to be deacried, however, being hidden, as before 
said, by the trees and undulations of the ground. 
Running his eye along towards the east, his 
heart began to beat and his limbs to sbake, for 
be thought he saw two or three figures, a long 
way off, but advancing towards the hall; and 
Tessing his hand to his eyes he endeavored to 
clear them of all mist, fearful lest the terror that 
he felt might deceive him. Now, however, he 
beheld the same objects more distinctly ; they 
were clearly men; and they were coming fur- 
ward rapidly. At the same moment a shivering 
crash met his ear, as if une of the panes of the 
window had been broken; and after an instant's 
hesitation as to whether he should at once pro- 
vide for bis own safety, or warn bis companions, 
shame prevailed. He saw that the men who 
were advancing were yet far from the spot. 
‘There was time to save all; and, darting across, 
heseized Williams's arm just as it was throwing 
Up the sash of the window which bad been 
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opened from within by thrusting a band throng 
the broken glass. 

“There are people coming!” cried Maltby. 
“Run quick—there are people coming, I tefl 
ou!" 

But Williams was in the fierceness of active 
exertion, and he replied, casting up the window, 
“I don’t believe it—it’s a lie—you are afraid, 
and fancy it. Run round, Tum, and look out.” 

But, ere the words were well uttered, the 
alarm bell of the hall began to ring; and, 
snatching up the turnscrew which had fallen 
down, Williams hurried to the angle and looked 
round. Tom Brown and Maltby were already 
many yards towards the wood, but the bolder 
ruffian stoud and gazed forth for an instant ere 
he aleo took flight. Then muttering “Jt is 
true, by —!’? he passed again into the shadow 
of the bones, cut acroas the open space towards 
the trees, and was soon among the wood walks 
again. The alarm bell still rang out ite angry 
peal as hard as the hands of the two frightened 
women in Mallington Hall could pull it, and the 
shouts with which the persons who were com- 
ing up sought to convey the comfortable tidin 
of their approach to the disconsolate da s 
within, were also borne to the ear of Williams 
as he doubled and turned amidst the tortuous 
paths. Instead of flying in the same direction 
as his two comrades, who ran towards the 
common at the back of the park and Wenlock 
Wood, he made the best of his way to the river, 
and, as silently as possible, waded in, and thea 
awam over. Passing quickly through the 
back lanes, he entered Mallington-street by a 
narrow alley, just above the surgeon's house, 
and then at a slow pace descended the hill 
towards the inn. Several persons were still 
moving about in the village, and one of the first 
whom Williams met was Mr. Soames, the con- 
stable. Nor did he fail to stop and talk with 
him for a moment or two in a calm and easy 
tone, saying that be was just going to get a 
dram before he went to bed. hile they were 
still conversing they were joined hy Mr. Crump, 
who, in a voice of some trepidation, informed 
the constable that he thought he heard the 
alarm bell of the hall ringing. He had been 
juat undressing, with his high window open, 
and was startled by the sound; but he could 
not swear that it was the alarm bell, as the 
wind set the other way. 

‘, D—n it! let us goand see,” vaid Williame ; 
and all three hurried down to the bridge and 
listened. Ail was now atill, however; the bell 
had ceased its warning tones long before, for 
Mr. Crump had been sumewhat long in gettin, 
on his clothes; and concluding that he 
made a mistake, the constable and Williams 
returned, after waiting near the gates of the 
park for about five minutes. As they trod 
their way back, however, the clock struck 
eleven, and punctual Mrs. Pluckrose had closed 
her house for the night. Williams was not 
sorry that such was the case; for he had fore- 
seen that if he entered the inn, to get the 
draught he had pretended tu be seeking, his 
wet clothes might be more apparent than was 
agreeable ; but he affected some disappointment, 
and, with an oath at the good landlady for ber 
punctuality, he bade Soames guod night, and 
walked up the hill. 
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While such hac been the proceedings of that 
very respectable and interesting person Jack 
Wiiliame, the three keepers, who, with Ed- 
maonds at their head, had been out later than 
usual, having extended their ramble on the 
other side of the park, where sume depreda- 
tions had been committed the night “before, 
hurried up to the hall, attracted by the sound 
of the alarm-bell. As they advanced they 
clearly caught sight of a man's figure crossing 
tqwards the woud, and two of the men set off 
ip pursuit as hard as they could run; but the 
course which Williams had followed deceived 
them, and it is only necessary to say that their 
bunt was vain. Edmonds, on the contrary, 
went straight up to the hall, and rang the duor 
bell; but it was long ere the two terrified 
‘women would give him admission—first in- 
quiring who he was from an upper window; 
and then afraid to come down lest there shuuld 
be robbers in the house below. When he was 

rmitted to enter, they both at once informed 

im, with all the loquacity of wonder and (error, 
that they had been roused by 8 loud nuise from 
the lower story, and on looking out on the side 
whence the sounds seemed to proceed, had 
geen two men busily engaged in breaking into 
the house. 

With few questions Edmonds proceeded to 
the spot, the women following at a respectful 
distance ; and there he found the window bro- 
ken and thrown up, the fastenings of the shut- 
ters furced off, and part even of the woodwork 
shivered. ‘The park-keeper gazedat it, in silence, 
for a moment or two, and then returned, locking 
the duor of that room, and of the peteane beyond. 

« They are gone for to-night, Mrs. Chalk,” he 
said ; * but I will leave one of the men with you 
when they come back ; and for the future, do 
you see, [ will sleep up at the hall myself, at 
least till the house is full of people again, 
which [ hope will not he long first.” 

The resolution which he thus expressed 
seemed a very simple one, aod such as might 
well have been expected frum a man of his 
Character; but it was the must fatal determi- 
Bation he could have formed. 


————— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Iv the reader have ever acted in the dignified 
Moation of whipper-in to @ pack of not very well 
disciplined fox-hounds, or perfurmed the still 
more troublesome task of driving a herd of 
Young pigs, he will have a faint idea of the 

* difficulties which beset a romance writer who 
bas many characters to deal with. Each and 
all may be absolutely necessary to the plot, 
@ach may have his particular function to per- 
form, each may be peauired to bring about the 
grand resuli—but still they will run about in 
all manner of ways, get into all manner of 
places. and the unfortunate driver must hurry 
hither and thither to bring them into the right 

. Course at the proper moment. Now, on the 
day whieh succeeded the attempt upon Malling- 
ton Hull sume five or six of our personages ull 
require, unfortunately, vur care and attention. 
There ure Mrs. Churiton, Louisa, Mr. Morton, 
Mr. Gibbs, Harry Soames, and the Misses Mar- 


tiny besides an episode concerning Mre. Wind-; 


sor; but, as they were all assembled in the. 
village. we could easily manage them; besidos 
these, however, there are Jack Williams and 
his fraternity, Alfred Latimer and Lucy Edmonds, 
ay, and even Mr. Quatterly, to say nothing of 
Captain Tankerville,; and as these ladies and 
gentlemen were scattered over the face of the 
earth at considerable distances from each other, 
we must take our old friend’s seven-league boots, 
and hasten from place to place to deal with each 
separately. 

At the distance of about two-and-twenty 
miles from Mallington, with a ridge of hilla be. 
tween the two places, which rendered the com- 
munication between them slow and infrequent, 
was a town containing some five thousand 
inhabitants and three distinct parishes and 
churches. It was a busy little bustling place, 
with a tolerable commerce and several manu- ' 
factories; and the people minded their own 
business more and other people’s less than was 
the case in Mallington, where each individual had 
very little business of his own totnind. In the 
parish of St. Stephen the Martyr, in this town it 
so happened that Edmonds, the park-keeper, had 
been born and married, and there, tuo, the year 
before he entered the service_of the Earl of 
Mallington, had his daughter Lucy first ecea 
the light. Her name, consequently, appeared 
in the parish register, which is a matter of 
some importance to this tale, or, at least, to this 
chapter. Alfred Latimer, it will be recollected, 
had neither been born in Mallington nor in the 
aforesaid parish of St. Stephen, but in the city 
of London ; and it so happened that he knew 
his parish, which is what every man cannot 
say. 
eer that may be, ae the parish of St. 
Stephen the Martyr, in the country town of 
which we have been speaking, extended a little 
way into the country, it contained in its out- 
skirts many a pleasant little cottage; and one 
of these—the name of which, “ Prospect Cut- 
tage,” appeared in embussed letters on the 
front—was situated in a garden, and was the 
property of a gardener, who let his firat-flour, 
furnished, to any ladies or gentlemen in want 
of a ludging. Why it was called Prospect Cot- 
tage is in some degree a mystery, fur it com- 
manded no other prospect than the top of the 
wall that surrounded it, the back of an old 
farm-honse on the opposite side of the road, 
and a windmill with its appendages a little to 
the west. It was, indeed, ina very retired and 
unobtrusive situation, little to be seen itself and 
seeing little of anything or anybody. 

In the front room on the first floor, whith 
wus neatly furnished as a sitting-ruvm, sat 
Alfred Latimer with Lucey Edmonds. Poor 
Lucy was a good deal changed since tho fatal 
period of quitting her father's house; she was 
thinner, paler, sadder; but perhaps the kind and 
character uf her heauty was that which is io- 
creased hy changes that affect detrimentally ° 
the loveliness that depends chiefly upon youth ; 
and certainly it would have been difficult to 
find anything more interesting. more fair, more 
graceful than she looked as she sat befure him 
to whom she had hecome a slave, and who had * 
already too sadly shown ber that he could be- 
cians @& tyrant. ’ 

She wept not—esbe had, indead, ginea over 
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‘weeping, for she found that it irritated and an- 
noyed him, and though it was’ often a terrible 
and bitter straggle to restrain the tears that 
were ever ready to burst forth, yet she had 
gained the mastery of them, and, with meek 
and patient endurance, strove to temper the 
bitterness of ber fate. Sad she could not help 
being, for the voice of conscience was loud in 
her heart ; but even her sadness provoked her 
betrayer, though he could find no excuse for 
anger, as she complied with his lightest word. 
He was her master, in short, and she resisted 
his will in nothing. Yet, with the perversity 
of his character, he was not pleased even with 
this placid obedience; he would fain have had 
matter for complaint, cause for quarrel. Nut 
that he was already sated, and wished to cast 
off the unhappy girl whom he had so basely 
betrayed ; for it would be a great mistake to 
confound the peculiar character of Alfred Lati- 
mer with the mere ordinary sensual debauchee. 
He loved Lacy, afier his fashion, as much as 
he could love anything, and if he wished for 
ca@se of offence, it was not that he might 
havo an excuse for parting with her, but solely 
that he might have an opportunity of tyran- 
nizing and showing his power. She gave him 
no occasion, however, and his only resource 
‘was to torment her with hopes and feara abo 
their marriage. It is true he wavered, and ha' 
wavered from the first, as to whether he would 
wed her or not. He had at first feared that by 
giving ber such a tie upon him he might lose 
hia slave, but as he saw more of ber disposition 
he lost that apprehension ; and the very bitter- 
ness and obstinacy of his character, as well as 
the promise that he had made to Williams, in- 
clined hin day by day more and mure to keep 
his word. He had not forgotten the stern and 
severe language which pour Edmonds himself 
had used in speaking of his marriage with Lucy, 
and it seemed to him some sort of revenge to 
marry her in her parents’ despite. He thought 
that he would make a great lady of her, that he 
would take her to Mallington in finery and splen- 
dor; but that as her father had said he would 
rather see her dead than his wife, she should 
hold no communication with her parents, but 
treut them as aliens for ever. Thus at his 
heart he had really determined to keep his word 
and marry her; but yet he could not refrain 
from leaving her.in doubt upon the subject— 
from alarming her with affected hesitatiuns— 
from reminding her that up to the last moment 
it was in his power to do as he pleased. 

Though the banns had been published twice, 
and but a few days were to elapse ere they were 
to be published a third time, he had that very 
morning put her in mind that the publication 
was nothing, adding ‘You know, Lucy, we 
need not be married, after all, unless we like 
it. 

Lucy's eyes were ready to run over, and her 
heart beat like that of a prisoner bird in the 
hand of one ofthe young tormentors of a achool, 
but she pongecred her emotion, and only replied, 
“Oh, Alfred, do not break my heart !"* 

“ Why should it break your heart, silly girl 1” 
asked Alfred Latimer. “ What tlie better will 
you be for having a ring on your finger?” 

Lucy shook her head sadly, as if she would 
have, exid,  t know that it can never.make me 
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what I once was—that it cao never give me 
back peace, or virtue, or repose of heart; but 
yet it will do much, and God's mercy must do 
the rest.” She would not utter such thoughts 
aloud, however, for she now but too well knew 
that they were not fitted for the ear of him who 
sat beside her, and their further conference 
was interrupted by the landlady’s daughter 
coming to say there was a gentleman below 
who desired admission. 

Alfred Latimer’s cheek grew hat, and he felt 
somewhat alarmed, for there is a conscious- 
ness of peril always present to the vicious, 
which makes anything sudden fearful to them. 
He asked several questions of the girl in regard 
tu the appearance of the person whu desired to 
see him, and then exclaimed "* Well, d——n 
bim! show him up, whoever he is; and then, 
bidding Lucy go into the inner room, be threw 
himself back jn an arm chair, watching the 
door. 

What was his surprise, however, when he 
beheld Captain Tankerville enter, with a gay 
familiar air, as if they had parted the best 
friends upon the face of the earth. 

“Ah, my dear Latimer, glad to see you! I 
found you out, you see. ’Pun my hfe a ‘very 
pretty looking place. What a nice garden 
you've got—betier than the Surrey side of the 
bridges, by half—and where's me?" 

Covi impudence is certainly a very wonderful 
thing, fur although it cannot do everything, yet 
it can do a great deal more, and does do a great 
deal more, in all the affairs of life than any one 
suspects. Many a man of very mudetate abili- 
ties rises to the first offices in church and state 
by its influence alone. Every class of success. 
ful men, but one, owes it a good deal in the 
progress towards power, wealth, or honor. It 
may be asked which is the one class we have 
excepied! [It is the very small, narrow, cir. 
cumscribed class of truly great men—the co. 
fossa! statues of which the world has not room 
for many. Thus, dear reader, of you are not 
conscious of possessing transcendent powers 
of mind and perfect rectitude of purpose, and 
are not endowed by nature with that splendid 
quality, cool impudence, content yourself with 
mediocrity and go on plodding, for, depend upon 
it, your breath 13 tuo short to walk up hill. 

Thouogh almost all men are more or less im. 
pressible by the great gift of which we have 
just been talking, yet sume are peculiarly so, 
and such was the case with Alfred Latimer. 
We have already hinted that a foolish sort of 
shyness had been one of the early causes of 
many another fault in his career, and shy men, * 
except under very great and trying circum. 
stances, which bring out the energies that are 
sometimes latent in their nature, are alinost 
always very much overawed by impudence in 
others. Captain Tankerville, in the character 
of bully and bravo, Alfred Latiiner had shown 
himself reaily to meet, and competent to deal 
with ; and had he appeared in the same humor 
on the present occasion the young gentleman 
would have kicked him down stairs without the 
least ceremony. But his cool, easy, pleasant 
impudence Mr. Latimer did not know how to 
manage at all. At first he looked grave and 
even stern; but it was irresistible. Captain 
Tankerville saw nv coldness, noticed no fruwas, 
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@eemed to have forgotten all that had passed 
pon the common, all talk of horsewhips, all 
production of pistols, all reference to bullets 
aod powder-flasks. It seemed as if every scence 
had been obliterated between the sponging- 
house and-the cottage drawing-room where he 
then stool, and as if he were still Mr. Latimer's 
very gvod friend and boon companion. Al- 
though such sort of forgetfulness of things that 
‘we don't want to remember, bas undoubtedly 
ao infectious operation upon those who may 
not be quite so much inclined to forget, yet, as 
3p the case of inoculation for small pox, the 
disease is generally produced in a milder form, 
and people do remember a little. Even Alfred 
Latimer did not become altogether placable at 
once, and inquiring what was Captain Tanker- 
ville’s business with him, made some reference 
to certain disagreeable passages which had 
taken place ten or eleven days before. 

_ Come, come, Latimer,” cried Captain Tank- 
erville, with beautiful frankgess, ‘don’t let's 
talk any more of that. I behaved like a d—d 
fool, and am quite ready to admit it; but the 
truth is I was balf mad for want of money, and 
when a man is in that state you know he will 
quarrel with his best friend.” 

Against such frankness what could Alfred 
Latimer do? From inexperience of the world 
be was somewhat gullible, and alightly so also 
by natural character; nevertheless, at the pres- 
ent moment, his own finances were beginning 
to get somewhat Jower than he liked to see 
them, and he therefore answered “I can un- 
derstand that,” alluding to the propensity a 
man in want of money has to quarrel with his 
best friend—* I can understand that, for, to say 
the truth, Tankerville, | am somewhat short 
of cash myself, and shan’t be sorry to hear that 
you have come back to pay me the fifty pounds 
agaio.” 

This was a way of putting the matter which 
Captain Tankervillo was not altogether unpre- 
pared for, for he was a grand calculator of con- 
tingencies, and he had made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with every discoverable fact con- 
cerning Mr. Latimer’s family, circumstances, 
and situation. 

“Why, not exactly that, Latimer,” he re- 
plied. “I’ve come to pay you back part, and 
part ie better than none, you know. I can let 
you have twenty pounds, for I have just made 
*a grand coup, and as soon asl gut apy of the 
dust I thought of you. Here’s the money ; but 
I can do better than that for you—if you'll just 
listen to a little advice of mine, and follow my 
guidance, I think I can put you in the way of 
setting yourself up completely ; but then, you 
know, you must let me have a share of the 
advantage.” . 

“Let os hear what the business is,” said 
Alfred Latimer. ‘ You shall have your share 
if it can be carried through, and I'd give a devil 
of a@ deal just now to be able to command a 
thousand pounds.” 

“ You can get more than that if you manage 
right—ay, five times as. much,” was Captain 
Tankerville’s answer; ‘ ect! ot I know bent 
eou: enough for anything, the matter 
be can done, for 1t wants but one bold stroke, 
which in your case would be attended with no 
danger, to make your eer completely.” 

e 


“Well, out with it,” said Alfred Latimer; 
“I'm ready for anything that may do that. 
What is to be done?” 

“Something I wonder you have not done 
long agu,”’ answered Tankerville. ‘You know 
we had a talk some time ago about your sort of 
half sister, Miss Charlton—that is to say, your 
mother’s second husband’s daughter.” 

“That ig not my half-sister, you know,” ex- 
claimed Alfred Latimer. ‘We are no more 
relatives than you and I are; but what next?” 

“At all events she has a large fortune,” said 
Captain Tankerville, and was going on, when 
his companion once more interrupted him with 
a shake of the head. 

“That won’t do—that won’t do!” he said, 
“Her father took care of that—the old hound ! 
He left the whole property away from her, if 
she married me—not a penny—nvt a rap would 
come of such a scheme, and besides—" 

“I know all that,” rejoined Tankerville. 
“T have heard the whole story ; but my plan is 
a different one. You can driveyour own bar- 
gain with any man who wants to marry ber. If 
one won't pay down, another will.” 

“That won't do either,” replied Alfred Lati- 
mer. ‘J have no power over her.” 

“But you may readily get it,” said Tanker- 
ville, in a low voice. 

“] might have got it at one time, if I had 
thought of it before,” answered his companion, 
“but that chance is gone too, now. She is 
engaged, I am sure, to Morton, and with my 
mother's consent, too, or she would never have 
told him all hor affairs.” 

“Do you know what this Morton is?” asked 
Captain Tankerville, leas surprised by the in- 
telligence than, perhaps, Alfted Latimer ex- 
pected ; ‘the people of Mallington do not seem 
to know anything about him.” : 

‘My mother thioks he is a poor painter,” an- 
rch Latimer; ‘‘but I am sure he is not 
that.” . 

“ Are you sure he is not worse?” demanded 
Captain Tankerville; “there are strange sus- 
picions about him in the village. I was talking 
only last night to a good lady of the name of 
Martin, who told me many doubts she had, and 
very reasonable doubts, too. Now listen to 
me, Latimer—you've a great regard for Louisa 
—have always been like brother and sister, 
and you've every right in the world to inter- 
fere, in order to prevent her marrying a man 
whom you have reason to think a swindler.” 

** But I've no reason to think any such thing,” 
exclaimed Latimer; ‘quite the contrary. [ 
think he’s a man of fortune, and I'm sure Of it. 
Ah! I see what you mean,” he continued, ob- 
serving a peculiar grin upon Captain Taaker- 
ville’s cowntenancé — “you would say I can 
pretend to think he's a swindler; but that 
would be no good, for he could prove the con- 
trary in five minutes, and then 1 must hold my 
tongue, you know.” 

“Not if you will do as I would have you,” 
said hig companion. ‘You don't il poe I 
wish you to go to Mallington, and tell your 
mother and the old guardian—I forgot what is 
his name—that you think Mr. Morton not a 
proper marriage for Miss Chariton, that there 
are suspicions of his being a awindler, aad Wd 
that, No, po, thet would weret && Loa 


‘ou 
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must first get her into your power, into your 
own hands—then drive your bargain with 
him, and if there be any row about the matter, 
and it should go wrong, you’ve always got 2 
d reason to give for what you have done. 

ou can say it was all for the girl’s good, that 
you had reason to believe that he was an im- 
postor, that your mother and the old guardian 
were, for their own ends, furthering the trick, 
and that you had taken her away only to make 
her a ward in chancery. But there wiil be no 
row about the matter. He will come down 
with the dust fast enough when he finds you 
have got her in your own hands, and that there 
may be a great deal of difficulty in getting her 


t again. 

“s Taentt think it,” answered Alfred Latimer ; 
“when I takked to him about my mother’s 
making him pay for her consent, and showed 
him that it was well worth his while to do so, 
he replied, as proud as a peer, that he would 
never have any share in making Louisa’s hand 
& matter of merchandise.” 

‘Ay, that’s another affair,” replied the cap- 
tain; ‘if he’s such a high-spirited chap he'll 
be all the more likely to give five or six thou- 
sand pounds to get her out of your hands, espe- 
cially if you keep it close where she is. He'll 
not call that a matter of merchandise. That 
will be merely setting her free.” 

“There’s something in that,’ said Alfred 
Latimer, thoughtfully ; “but I don't know how 
it is, I don’t like to vex Louisa. She's a good 


kind girl as ever lived : and I shouldn’t like her 


to think so bad of me as that J had made her 

unhappy just for the sake of some money.” 
“But you must tell her and everybody else 

the same story,” rejoined Captain Tankerville, 


eg internally laughed at the few remaining 
ruples in Alfred Latimer’s heart. 


“ You 
must make her think that you wish her nothing 


.bat good, and you can casily do so with her 
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Just at that moment a slight noise, as if 
something light yvas falling, was heard in the 
next room; and Alfred Latimer, suddenly re- 
membering the proximity of Lucy, held up 


his hand to Captain Tankerville, and then 


opening the door between the two chambers, 
looked in. Lucy was seated near the window, 
employing herself with eome woman's work, 
and her scissors lay upon the floor beside her, 
as if they had fallen from her lap. Alfred Lat- 
imer closed the door again, but did not resume 
the conversation there. 

“Come into the garden,” he said. ‘“ We 
may be overheard here, and that wouldn't do ;"” 
and raking up their hats they walked down the 
stairs, and remained in conference for nearly 
an hour, walking up and down ono of the broad 
gravel walks. 


——+—___ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Arrerleaving Alfred Latimer, Captain Tanls- 
erville proceeded into the heart of the town, 
and out at the other side, walking along the 
high-road till he came to an old and not very 
respectable-looking house, which was, notwith. 
standing, the first in the place, in coming from 
London. There was a tall wooden post before 
the door, with a square iron frame at the top, in 
which had formerly swung a sign; but that 
sign had long given way to wind and weather, 
and the present occupant had contented himself 
with painting up in large letters over the door, 
“The King’s Arms.” To whatever king those 
arms might have belonged they had certainly 
dignified no ery important public-house, fer 
though over the door it was written that good 
beds might be found within, the lodging it 
afforded did not comprehend horee as well as 
man, and the accommodation even for the latter 
was Of a very limited description. Entering tho 


and everybody else too, for there are plenty of| door, however, Captain Tankerville turned to 


causes for believing this Mr. Morton to be a 
very doubtful sort of person.” 
Alfred Latimer shook his head, and laughed, 
answering, ‘‘ You can’t make me credit that.” 
“What will you think,’’ said Captain Tank- 
erville, after a momentary pause for considera- 
tion, “‘when I tell you that there are bills 
ed upon all the walls within ten miles round 
don, offering a reward of fifty pounds for 
the apprehension of a certain clerk, lately in the 
employment of Mr. Quatterly, solicitor, who has 
absconded with a large sum of money and is 
bes aoa to be concealed in the country under 
a name? Now you may very well choose 
to believe that this Mr. Morton is that very 
elerk. You've seen them together. You know 
that Morton and Quatterly had money matters 
with each other, and there are many suspicious 
circumstances about this fellow’s stay at Malling- 
ton. All this can be proved, and no one can 
say that you didn’t believe the whole of it, so 
‘ou are perfectly safc, if you choose to take 
isa from Mallington House to-morrow.” 
“Tvs not a bad scheme,” answered Alfred 
Latimer, thoughtfully ; “but how am I to get 
her sway, that's the question?” 
“That's easily done,” anawered Captain 
Tankerville. “I'll manage that for you, and I'll 
tel) you how.” 


the right, where was a small parlor, which had 
not known the beautifying touch of either 
painter’s or whitewasber's brush for several 
generations. The brownish yellow coler, too, 
which is acquired by age had been deepened 
and heightened by the fumes of many thousand 
tobacco b g-somy and the odor of a narcotic weed, 
rendered somewhat flat and strong by its aa- 
tiquity, still exhaled from the panneling and 
from every article of furniture which the place 
contained, saluting the nose of the traveler, 
and giving him warning.that he had no escaps 
from the flavor of old smoke but by produciog 
new. 

The room had but one tenant hefore Captain 
Taokerville appeared, and this was a man of 
about thirty-five or thirty-six years of age, who, 
in spite of being respectably dressed, had a look 
of misery about him difficult to describe. It 
was not alone that his well-cut and not very 
old coat had evidentiy not been brushed for 
several days, nor that the legs of his trousers 
displayed several epots of mud up tho back ; 
but it was the altitude in which he sat, and the 
expression of his countenance which gave one 
the idea of utter wretchedness—deep, internal, 
consuming. 

There was a handfal of fire in the grate, and 


phe had drawn his chair to the side of it, resting 
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_his right foot upon the fender. His fore arm 
lay negligently on his thigh, his head drooped 
till it was within a foot of his knee, his shoul- 
ders were drawn forward till they almost 
touched his ears, the form of the bladebones 
being apparent through the coat behind; and 
he gazed upon the small glimmering fire as it 
wavered and flickered before him with a dull 
and leaden eye in which there was no comfoft. 
Never was there a picture of more complete 
dejection ; and if it wanted aught to render it 
more striking, the finishing touch was given hy 
the glass half full of gin-and-water, which stood 
upon the table beside him. He had drunk a 
part in the vain endeavor to raise his spirits, 
Dut even in the midst had plunged into the rev- 
erie of his sorrow, and forgotten to finish the 
draught. What was that sorrow? The worst 
that can afflict humanity—crime. 

The dour opened with a pulley and weight; 
and the moment ‘he heard the clatter that it 
made, he started with a look of terror and 
turned round. In Captain Tankerville he re- 
cognized a tormentor, but not what he most 
dreaded—an officer ; and with an impatient jerk 
of the shoulder, he betook him to gaze into the 
fire again, at the same time raising the glass 
with a nervous shaking of the hand, and drink- 
ing off the contents. 

* Ah, Mr. Wilkins,” said the worthy captain, 
as he entered, ‘still poring and pondering, and 
making yourself miserable. Pooh, man! don't 
be a fool. If you go on this way you will get 
caught to a dead certainty.” 

‘« Do not call me Wilkins,” answered the man, 
in & piteous tone, “I told you that my name is 
Jones. Whatdo you want now! You promised 
to go away, and not to come near me again.” 

“ Ay, I intended.to do so,’’ replied Captain 
Tankerville ; ‘but I am compelled to trouble 
you, as the tradesmen say, Mr. Wilkins—I mean 
Jones. A little occurrence has just taken place 
which makes it absolutely necessary that 1 
should have two hundred pounds more.” 

“« Two hundred pounds !”’ exclaimed the un- 
happy man, “ where am I to get it?” 

“That won’t do, my good sir!” replied the 
captain, ‘“‘I am upto alt that. The sum you 
took off old Quatterly’s desk was eleven hundred 
pounds, and”’— 

“ Hush, hush !” cried the culprit, for Tanker- 
ville had purposely raised his voice; ‘‘do not 
‘peak so loud. You know I gave you all the 
-gold I had—one hundred and ninety pounds— 
and you said you would not take notes for fear 
they should be stopped.” 

“ Well, they must do now, for want of bet- 
ter,” answered the captain; ‘but I must have 

- two hundred somehow, that’s clear.” 

“And then you will come back and want 
more,” rejoined the clerk, almost fiercely, “ till 
you get the whole, and I shall be punisbed for 
your profit.” ‘ 

“Oh, no!” cried his tormentor, “that’s a mis- 
take. This is the last, positively ; but it must 
be bad, Mr. Wilkins, alias Jones. No, I can 
assure you that I am sorry for you, and don’t 
wish to trouble you; nay, more, I'll put you 
upon a plan of getting safe out of the country 
as soon as you bring the money, and that’s the 

_ most friendly act I can do you just now, I’ve a 

. notion.” ; 
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“Will you? will you?” cried the unhappy 
man, eagerly, ‘how is it—what’s to be done ?” 

“Get the money first, and then I'll tell you,” 
replied Captain Tankerville. 

“ But won't you cheat me?” replied the 
man; “after you’ve got the money, won't you 
cheat me ?” 

“See what it is to be a cheat!” said the 
worthy captain, in the true Richard the Third 


style. “ He fancies every one as great a rogue 
as himself. No, no; I won't cheat you, upon 
my honor.” 


The fraudulent clerk did not certainly look 
quite satisfied, but went out of the room, with 
his head and eyes bent down, muttering to him- 
self something in which nothing but the word 
“ honor” was distinguishable. aptain Tank- 
orville was not inclined to put more confidence 
in the clerk than the clerk was in Captain 
Tankerville, and it suddenly struck him that 
such a thing might od€ur to Mr. Wilkins as to 
get his money, walk out of the house, and con- 
vey himself away to some other place of-con- 
cealment. To gard against this result tho 
worthy captain walked out into the passage the 
moment after, and planted himself at the foot 
of the staigf. He received no interruption in 
his watch, but from the landlord, who inquired, 
“ Are you pleased to want anything, sir?” 

‘“‘A glass of brandy-and-water,” replied the 
captain, who was always ready, “could with- 
out ;” and leaning his arm are the har, he 
chatted for a moment till Mr. Wilkins appeared 
coming down the stairs with his hand in his 
breeches pocket. ‘The unfortunate man had 
never entertained the slightest idea of escaping 
from hisfpersecutor; and giving Tankervilloe 
a sign to follow, he walked into the little par- 
lor again. As svon as they had entered, hp 
was drawing forth the notes, but his compan- 
ion exclaimed, ‘ Stop a bit, stop a bit, I’ve 
ordered some brandy-and-water. Wait till they 
bring it ;” and in a minute after, a large rummer 
of black-looking stuff was brought in. When 
the landlord was gone, Wilkins immediately 
produced a bundle of notes, which he handed 
over to Captain Tankerville, exclaiming, * Now 
tell me, tell me what is to be done.” 

But Captain Tankerville had his particular 
taste as other men. He enjoyed the unhappy 
culprit’s anxiety ; it was a pleasant amusement 
to him—a relaxation from his more serious oc- 
cupations. He therefore counted over the notes 
slowly, to see that the tale was correct, and 
then, looking up with a dry cold countenance as 
he put them into his pocket, he said, ‘‘ Suppose 
I have nothing to tell.” 

‘You're not such a villain,” said the clerk. 

“ Why, you see, Mr. Wilkins, alias Jones,” 
said Captain Tankerville, “ it was not very for- 
tunate for you, certainly, that just as you were 
getting down from the top of the coach you should 
stumble upon one who knew you so well; but 
if you ask my advice, now—the best thing you 
can do is to make your way as fast as you 
can to a seaport, and take your berth in a ship. 
That's the only way to get out of an island.” 

The poor man gazed upon him for a moment, 
witha look almost bewildered; but thena glance 
of rage camo into his eyes, he lifted his head, 
threw back his shoulders, and rang from ha 
seat strode towards the door. 


« Hallo! what are you going to do t” exclaim- 
ed Captain Tankerville, somewhat disconcerted 
by these signs ofan intention which he did not 
rightly comprehend. aed 

“ll tell you,” said{Wilkins, sternly, “I seo 
what you're about. You intend to wring 

tho last shilling out of me, and then inform 

against me for tho reward ; but I'll be before- 
hand with you, and what I am going to do isto 
call the landlord, give myself up to him, and 
accuse you as an accessory with the money 
upon you—I won't be tortured this way any 
longer ;” and he stretched out his hand towards 
the lock of the door. ; . 
“Pooh, nonsense! I was only joking,” cried 
Captain Tankerville, a good deal alarmed in his 
turn. «Come back—come back, and I'll tell 
you what to do.” 3 : 
' "He rose as he spoke ; but Wilkins had by 
this time gained the courage and decison of de- 
spair; and he replicd with a wave of the hand, 
«Sit where you are, and I‘)l stay here till you 
tell me, for I'll have no more joking when you've 
¢ my neck in a halter, and ['ve got your feet in 
otany Bay." 

Now, it is probable that Captain Tankerville, 
if he had not giventwenty pounds of the stolen 
money to Alfred Latimer, might have ventured 
to call loudly for the landlord to have given 
Wilkins in charge, and to.have pretended that 
he had only taken the sum which he had about 
him in order to prove tho inan's guilt ; for Cap- 
tain Tankerville was seizcd with one of his fits 
of rage at finding the worm turn upon him, and 
in those cases he was apt to forget everything 
—but his own safety. That, however, was a 
paramount consideration, and after about a 
minute's struggle with himself to conquer the 
Gtrong devil within him, he said, ‘‘ What a fool 
you are, not to see when a man is joking with 
you. Here have I not only been laying ont a 
scheme for you, but actually got the means of 
earrying it into execvtion. J.ook hore!” and 
be pulled out of his coat pocket a bundle of 
handbills—there might be a dozen or a dozen 
and a half—cach of which contained a full, true, 
and particular account of Mr. Wilkins’ personal 
appearance, and offered a reward for his appre- 
hension. 

‘* What has that to do with my escape 1” said 
Wilkins fiercely, when he saw them. 

* “ Everything,” replied Captain Tankerville ; 
“I bought these of a man who was aticking 
them up expressly for your sake. Now, what 
you have got to do is nothing but this—to go to 
& slopseller's, and buy yourself a flannel jacket 
and an apton, to get ourself a tin pot full of 
‘ pemeishe a8 paste brush, and walk away towards 
‘ortsmouth, or the nearest port you can find, 
sticking up a bill upon the wall, wherever you 
may think there are people looking after you. 

They are never likely to suspect a man who is 

seen placarding a reward for his own apprehen- 

sien. It's a new 80, that, my good fellow, and 

T think a devilish clever one ;” and be laughed 

at his own cunning. ‘I'll tell you what I'd do 

besides,” he continued, cog into the spirit 
of the thing—* I'd cut off a bit of that dark 
hair end those whiskers, bay myself a acc. 
ond-hand flaxen wig, and a low-crowned glazed 
poi Then the devil himself wouldo’t know 
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A ray of light, of the bright light of hope, 
shone in the culprit’s eyes, and he said, “ That 
will do—I do believe that would do. Well, 
this is kind of you, after all; but I don’t know 
rightly which road to take.” 

“Oh, I'll tell you,” answered Captain Tank- 
erville; “ you've nothing to do when you go out 

f the inn, but to walk along the London road 
or a mile, and just beyond the milestone you'll 
find it branch off to the right; that will lead 
you over the hills to Mallington.” 

“T can’t go there, I can’t go there,” cried 
Wilkins ; ‘that’s where J was ordered to go the 
very morning I took the money.” 

“That's just the reason why you should ae 
answered Tankerville ; “they'll never think to 
find you there. You might lodge there for a 
year without ever being found. It really makes 
me sick to sce a fellow like you in such a fright. 
Why, I lived for eighteen months quite com- 
fortably, in different parts of England, with all 
the beaks in London after me, without receiv- 
ing one penny from any friend or relation upon 
earth, and yet I never wanted my little com- 
forts. But doas/ tell you, and all will go right. 
The first thing you do when you go into Mal 
lington, stick up a bill against the wall of the 
great house at the top of the hill. Then plaat 
another on the garden-wall of the Bagpipes 
Inn, down by the bridge; then you can take 
the coach that comes dewn at night, and get on 
to Winchester ; plant a bill or two there, and 
get on to Southampton.” 

“Tl set about it directly,” said Wilkins, 
raising his hand to the lock of the door; but 
then he paused, while his face became a shade 
paler, and he added, “‘ You won’t inform against 


me, after all!” 
“Why, you fool, I should be cutting be own 
hould 
Besides, 


throat,” replied Captain Tankerville. 
not I have to give up all I've got! 
I've another object in getting you safe out of 
the country. What it is, is no business of yours; 
but it will serve my purpose, and that is enough. 
So go along and buy the things, pack them up 
in abundle, and change yourclothes at the first 
common or wood you come to. I'll keep the 
landlord chatting here till you’ve done it all.” 

“‘T must get a five pound note changed,” said 
Wilkins, remembering his assertion that he had 
given Captain Tankerville ali the gold he had 
taken ; but he had in truth no occasion to have 
recourse to such q proceeding, for the principal 
part of his booty had been a bag containing five 
hundred guineas. Neither did Captain Tank- 
erville altogether believe him; but as he hed’ 
means of getting the notes into circulation with- 
out appearing in the businese himself, he saf- 
fered the matter to pass, and after remaining at - 
the inn till Wilkins returned from making his 
purchases, he saw him pay his bill, and went 
with him a skort distance on his road to Mal- 
lington. 

eo 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Autuovem there is something comfortable to 
most men in any sort of wickedness on the part 
of othere—a pleasant little self-gratulation, as 
well as the titillation of that very excitable pro- 
peasity called wonder—yet the fact of a law. 
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yer’s clerk having robbed hie master was not a 
matter of 80 much horror and importance as 
to give great gratification to tho general public 
of Mallington, when the very man who had 
committed the crime, dressed as a bill-sticker, 
placarded the walls with an advertisemept of 
reward for his own apprehension. Had they 
known the trick, indeed, which was heing played 
under their eyes, it right have made them 
more comfortable than it did; but as it was, 
though a great number of persons read the hand- 
bill, and got a little bit of marvel out of it, yet 
the great majority very svon forgot the affair, 
as they knew none of the parties concerned. 
There were two or three persons in Mallington, 
however, fur whom it opened sources of enjoy- 
Ment unknown to their fellow townsinen. 
Miss Mathilda Martin read the placard as she 
went down the hill; and although she was on 
the way to speak with Mrs. Splashinan — the 
gay widow of a draper, who was looking for- 
ward to future matrimony—in regard to nine 
pair of silk stockings, fur which Mrs. Splashman 
had never paid, yet she instantly turned back 
to the shop and cominunicated to her sister the 
important intelligence which she had thus ob- 
tained. As soonasshe had told the story, Miss 
Mathilda shut her mouth, opened her eyes, ele- 
vated her eyebrows, and shook her head, with 
Mystery as clearly written upon her countenance 
as ever it was upon that of acertain Babylonian 
mer of more than doubtful reputation. 

he meaning of the look, however, was not 
hidden from Miss Martin herself. She translated 
it at once with the greatest facility, and although 
it contained a world of logical argumentation, 
which might have taken an inferior mind a 
length of time to follow and comprehend, she 
saw the infcrence at once, and replied without 
hesitation, “‘ There can’t be the slightest doubt 
of it. Now, Matty, it is but a public duty to go 
and call the attention of Soames to the subject. 
J wouldn't say anything direct; that isn’t your 
business ; but I'd just point out to him the bill, 
and then ask him if he does not think it very 
extraordinary that there should be such a like- 
ness between this clerk Wilkins, and the person 
calling himself Morton. I'd have another look 
before I went, and get all the particulars.” 

“Oh! I’ve got them all as pat as the ten 
commandments,” replied Miss Mathilda Martin. 
“+ Pive foot ten or eleven inches high, dark 
complection, dark hair and whiskers, rather good- 
Jooking’ —I don’t think him good-looking, for 
my part, but there aro others as do, so that’s 
nothing — ‘generally dresses himself in black, 
and has somewhat of a military look ’—there 
can’t be a doubt of the man, I think.” . 

“ Not enough to pazzle a child,” replied Miss 
Martin, “and when you put that and that to- 
gether, and think of he’s being down here and 
pobody knowing who he is, and his finshing his 
-money about so smartly, and his walking out at 
nights, and all that, the thing is as clear as 
elarify.”’ ' - 

“Well, I'll go directly,” cried Mathilda, and 
‘was turning out of the shop upon her charitable 
errand, when her eye, being directed across the 
street, fell upon an object of interest. ‘‘ Upon 
wy life,” she exclaimed, “there's that Mrs. 
Windsor. I’ve a great mind to call ber and ask 


her a thing or two.” 


“Do, do,” cried Miss Martin. “She's a de. 
spicable creature; but it will be good fun to see 
what she'll say.” 

The younger lady thereupon raised her voice, 
saying. ‘Mrs. Windsor! Ma'am! I wish te 
speak with you for a moment.” 

The housekeeper of Mallington House, thus 
adjured, crossed the street Gravely, and entered 
the shop; and while she was performing this 
operation Miss Mathilda, with ready wit, leid 
out an excuse for calling her. 

“Oh! Mra. Windsor,” she said, as soon a8 
that lady came in, ‘I wanted to show you this 
heautiful piece of satin, which we've just had 
down from London. Isn’t it a sweet thing?” 

Mrs. Windsor was not in the least deceived 
in the world. She was a shrewd person, and 
knew the Misses Martin well. Casting a care. 
less cye, then, over the piece of goods exposed 
to her gaze, she said dryly, “ You know, ma’am, 
we don’t deal at your shop—Is there anything 
else you wanted ?”” 

*‘Oh dear, no,” replied Miss Martin, for Ma. 
thilda was a good deal discompoded.. “We 
only thought you might like to see it We 
were talking of quite different things when my 
sister caught sight of you. She was juet tell. 
ing me of the bill that’s posted up all about the 
place offering a reward for the apprehension of 
that gentleman.” 

“Yes, I saw it,” replied Mrs. Windeor, « bat 
as I know nothing about him, I went on and 
minded my own business.” 

“ Pray, ma’am, is Mr. Morton at your houes 
still?” asked Mise Mathilda abruptly, with a 
sort of hysterical titter. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mrs. Windsor, not in 
the least discomposed ; ‘‘and likely to be for 
some time. He's not looking for lodgings, 
ma’am.” 

“T didn’t suppose he was,” answered Mies 
Mathilda; “but since you take it so, Mre. 


Windsor, I must say you’ve no right to thiok ~ 


my sister and me uncivil for asking yon to see 
a pretty thing; and as to your mistress not 
dealing here, we can’t say we are sorry for it, 
for we like customers who pay, Mrs. Windsor.” 

“Oh, I didn't say I ete det you uncivil,” re. 
plied the honsekeeper ; ‘I only think youtwo 
very silly people. Goud morning, ma’am,” and 
she walked out of the shop, leaving the Misses 
Martin to vent their indignation for a few 
moments in such expressions as ‘‘ Wretch,” 
‘“‘Trull,” “ Despicable minx,” &c. ; after which 
the younger lady proceeded on her way, in a 
state of irritation which was likely to make ber 
communication with the constable somewhat 
less diecrect. than was at firet proposed. As 
she went down the street, however, to her great 
satisfaction, she found Mr. Soames himself, 
with his eyes raised up towards the wall, read- 
ing’ the important docuinent, with Mr. Gibbs, 
the traveler, and one or two other persons 
standing beside him. Miss Martin suffered bim 
to conclude, and then touching him with her 
delicate band, she called his attention to her- 
self, and begged to speak with him for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Soames walked aside with her somewhat 
unwillingly, for le knew Miss Martin to be a 
dangerous person, and one in whose hands any- 
thing that was eaid to her increaned andi wad 
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plied and shot out branches in various directions 
with rapidity and fecundity truly astonishing. 
Miss Mathilda Martin, however, had the talent 
of insinuation, apd she seldom began straight- 
forward; thus her first question was ‘ Have 
you 7 rehended him 1” . 

«Who do you mean’” asked Mr. Soames, in 
& rough tone, desirous of making her speak 
more plainly. ' 

« Why, the gentleman, to be sure,” replied 
Miss Mathilda Martin, looking sbrewdly over 
her shoulder towards Mallington House. 

“Do you mean the man that the bill is 
about?” asked the constable, pointing to the 
placard; and, as Mathilda nodded her head, he 
added, “ How could I apprehend him when I’ve 
never seen him?” 

« La!" cried Miss Mathilda. ‘“ Well, I never! 
I thought you must have seen him often enough. 
« Five fyot ten or cleven, dark hair and whiskers, 
rather good-looking, usually dressed in black 
—has somewhat of a military look!’ Well, 

. there's nobody so blind as those that won’t see, 
and if people don’t choose to use their eyes and 
understaoding, I can’t help it; but I know what, 
if i were a constable, { should look after those 
as are down here, with no business or calling, 
giving themselves greatcairs, and spending a 

t deal of money, when no one knows where 
it comes from.” 

As she said this, Miss Martin turned away, 
and the constable, beckoning Mr. Gibbs, walked 
up the village. ‘I'll tell you what, Mr. Gibbs,” 
he said, “even such a foolish old maid as that 
Mies Martin has her suspicions.” 

“Oh, hang her!” said Gibbs, ‘‘she suspects 
everybody. I offered them the agegcy of the 
fragrant Balm of Trinidad for the town and dis- 
trict of Mallington, and they immediately ——” 

“Well, but,” said Harry Soames, interrupt- 
fog him, “you acknowledge yourself that you 
have seen strange things, and yet you won't 
eay what they are.” 

“« Because | can’t holp thinking there must be 
some mistake,” answered Gibbs. ‘‘ He’s a per- 
fect gentleman, and I’ve had papers of his in 
my band which make me quite sure of it." 

‘That might be all a trick,” answered Harry 
Soames. ‘How can you tell they were his 
papers? If he be this scamp of a clerk, as | 
think, it’s just as likely that he bas taken some 
of his master’s papers as the money, and then 
he would be sure to use them just to cover who 
he really is. I've a devilish good mind to go 
and take him up, and briny him before a magis- 
trate on suspicion, that I have" — 

“You might get yourself into a mess,” said 
Mr. Gibbs ; ‘and I'd wait till I saw clearer. if 
I were you. It’s a very doubtful case, Mr. 
Soames—a very doubtful case, indeed. It 
ari me quite ; I don’t know what to make 
of it.” 

“Well, if you would tell me all,” rejoined 
Soames, “ perhaps] might help you out with it. 
What I want to know is, what put you in such 
&@ flusteration, and made you look so knowing 
the day after they attempted to break into the 
hall. If I take this young fellow up, depend 
upon it I’ll call he before the magistrates to. 
give evidence; then you'll be obliged to speak, 
you know, so you might as well say your say at 
Once. 
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Mr. Gibbs still hesitated, however, and even 
in the end would not give the required explana- 
tion, but urged Harry Soames only the more 
eagerly to mind what he was about, and to take 
care he didn’t get into a scrape. The consta- 
ble’s curiosity was but the mure excited by his 
reluctance, and he continued to press him in 
various ways as they walked up the hill. “I 
almost thought,” said the constable, ‘at one 
time that you fancied this Mr. Morton had a 
hand in the job up there.” 

But Mr. Gibbs parried the point dexterously, 
“Oh, dear,” he said, * how could I think that ? 
Wasn’t he down himself the next day with 
Doctur Western, lovking all abuut the place 
where they had broken in, and advising Ed- 
monds to sleep in the house, almost as if he 
was giving him orders?” 

“That might be all a trick, too,"’ answered 
Soames. ‘ Your cunning fellowa know how to 
push a face. Weil, at all events, there’s Wil- 
kinson, Mrs. Charlton’s servant, at the gate; 
and I shall just talk a word or two to him abvat 
this young chap. If I could but get up some 
story, I would go in and speak to the fellow 
myself. I'll answer fur it I'd soon fish out 
something from it.” 

Mr. Gibbs shook his head, doubting very 
much Mr. Suames's power of fishing anything 
out of the pond of Mr. Morton’s mind; but 
having a certain degree of curiosity about him, 
as the reader may have perceived, he was will- 
ing to help the constable in this part of his un- 
dertaking, and therefore suggested that Master 
Harry Soames might pretend to have some. 
thing tu say to Mr. Morton upon the subject of 
his lost pocket-book. This proved a very satis. 
factory hint to the constable, and walking on 
together, they appreachcd the foutman, who 
was standing at the gate which opened upon 
the high road, with his hands under the tails ol 
his coat. 

To Harry Soames’s question, however, as to 
whether Mr. Morton was within, the man replied 
in the negative, saying that he had been out for 
an hour; and the constable proceeded, in a quiet 
conversational tone, to talk of that gentleman, 
and his affairs; to the course of which proceed. 
ing Mr. Wilkinson opposed no impediment, hav 
ing his full share of footman qualities, amongat 
which neither the least, nor the least frequent, 
is that of chattering about that which does not 
concern one. The palaver which ensued would 
not be very interesting to the reader, if given io 
detail, but Mr. Soames and Mr. Gibbs gathered 
from their friend that the proceedings of Mr. 
Morton were matter of sume wunder and spec. 
ulation in the servants’ hall—thst |.c was ofier 
out very early in the morning, and often late al 
night; and that, moreover, everybody in the 
house but Mrs. Windsur wondered what thei) 
mistress could be about, and thought it very 
strange indeed that Mrs. Charlton should s¢ 
evidently cast her step-daughter at the head o! 
a man of whom she knew nothing. 

“TI can't help saying he's quite a gentleman, 
certainly,” said Wilkinson, “and does every- 
thing quite in gentlemanly style; but if I were 
a mother, Mr. Soames — which, please Gud, 1 
am not likely to be —I should like to hear who 
he is, and what he is, and all about him, befure 

iT made him my daughter's husband. Mra 
i} . 
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Windeor onderstands it alt can see—Hang it, 
ehe understands everything. She's one of those 
atill, quiet, peeping, cat-walking people who 
know every mouse-hole about a house ; but she 
won’t say a word, not she.” 

« Well, Mr. Wilkinson,” said the constable, 
“«T wish, when Mr. Morton comes home, you'd 
jast contrive to step down and tell me, for I 
want to speak to him about this pocket-book of 
his. I think I could contrive to get it for bim if 
i bad a little moge information.” 

The fvotman promised to follow these in- 
ettactions, but that day pdssed and the next 
without Mr. Soames receiving any intimation 
that Morton had returned to Mallington Houde, 
and we must now turn to give some account of 
what had taken place within that mansion at an 
earlier hour of the same morning. 


—— 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


Anoneost all the pleasant things of life—and 
the all-bountiful hand of Providence bas scat- 
tered the path of our days with innumerable 
pleasant things if man would but enjoy thein— 
amongst all the pleasant things of life there are 
few more pleasant than a walk in a flower- 
esl befure breakfast on a sunshiny morning. 

'o see those mute and still, though not motion- 
less creatures—I mean the blossomsa—opening 
their painted bosoms to the beneficent rays Which 
give them their color and their loveliness, wel- 
coming the calm blessing of the light as if with 
gratitude, and seeking, in their tranquil state of 
being, fur nothing but the guod gifts of God, 
might well afford a tnonitory lesson—for every- 
thing in nature has its homily—to us, the 
eager hunters after factitious enjoyment — to 
as, guaded on hy our own passions to seek for 
everything that the Almighty has denied. How 
calrn do they stand in their loveliness—how 
placid in their limited fruition of the elements 
that nourish them—how in their splendid rai- 
ment do they sparkle in the sun—how do they 
drink up the cup of the dew, and gratefully give 
tack honey and perfume in return! And there 
are some, though but ton few, who, watching 
them as I have said in the morning light, can 

ther such lessons fiom their fair bouk, and 
‘feel their hearts lifted up to God even by the 
contemplation of a flower. One of those who 
could do so was Laisa Chariton, and it had 
always been her custom from her childhood, 
whenever the sun looked brightly into her win- 
‘dow as she was dressing in a morning, to go 
down as soon as she was reatly and walk for 
some time through the gardens round the house. 
They were large, well-arranged, and carefully 
tended, for they had been the pride of Mr. Charl- 
ton's heart, and he had loved to see his flowers 
the finest and his fruit the best that the country. 
could pruduce. After his death Louisa took the 
chief care of them herself, fur Mrs. Charlton did 
‘not much heed such things, and to the mind of 
the daughter the memory of her father was as- 
aociated with every different flower-bed, and 
tree, and shrub. ; 

It nay well bo supposed that Louisa did not 
give up the habit of carly rising, or her morning 
walk, when she was sure of finding the most 
beloved society in her own dwelling, and gene- 
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rally was joined ere her ramble was concloded 
by the companion dearest to her heart. It must 
not be said, indeed, that after Morton's arrival 
at Mallington House she took as much heed ofy. 
the flowers as she had previously done, for her 
thoughts were whiled away to other things, not 
less pleasant, and of deeper interest at the mo- 
ment; but still her morning walk took place, and 
rarely was she once round the garden before 
her lover was by her side. ; 

On the day of which we have been speaking 
in the last chapter—namely, that on which the 
inhabitants of Mallington, on rising from their 
beds, found the placard describing the absconded 
clerk, which had been posted up late the day 
before — Louisa Charlton entered the garden 
about a quarter before eight, with an air less 
calm and tranquil than usual. Instead of pro- 
ceeding on her way from path to path, and par- 
terre to parterre, at a quiet, orderly, sober pace 
with her eyes—whatever her heart might be 
doing — busily examining, or appearing to ex- 
amine, the flowers, she came down the e 
with her light foot treading the ground ea ’ 
and her face turned alternately to Met iffer- 
ent part of the garden, evidently looking for 
soine one in haste. At length some moving 
object beyond the second row of Lihat Samed 
attracted her up the middle walk, and in less 
than a minute her hand was clasped in Morton’s _ 
as he advanced to meet her. 

“Oh, Edmond!” she exclaimed, “I am 80 
glad I have found you. The butler said you 
had gone out; and, as you said last night that 
you had some engagement to-day respecting the 
pocket-book, I feared that you might be al- 
ready away, and I should not have known how 
to act." 

“What is the matter, dear girl?’ asked Mor- 
ton, with some feclings of apprehension. “ You 
seem agitated. Has anything alarmed you” 

“No, Iam not exactly alarmed,” replied Lou- 
isa; ‘but a little annoyed by a note I have 
received this morning from Alfred. He says,” 
she continued, holding an opened letter for ber 
lover to take it and read—“ he says I am not 
to tell any one, and especially not Mrs. Charl- 
ton or you’; but I think that, as we are circum- 
stanced”—and the blood rose slightly in her 
check as she alluded thus vaguely to her posi- 
tion with her lover—“I think, as we are cir- 
cumstanced, I have no right to keep anything 
back from you, whocver may ask it. In this 
case especially I cannot do 80, for how I shad 
act will depend entirely upon what you say.” 

Morton took the note gravely, for there was 
something in the very oame of Alfred Latimer 
that conjured up thoughts of no very pleasant 
character, and read it through before he re- 

lied. The words he saw were to the follow- 
ing effect :— 
“Dear Louisa, 

“T am very awkwardly situated, and mach 
want your advice and assistance. I cannot 
come into Mallington to see you, for reasons ; 
but if you would just, like a kind, good girl, as 
you always are, walk out through the garden 
upon the common, and take your way towards 
the windmill, about half-past eight to-morrow, 
1 will meet you there, and you can be back time 
enough for breakfast. It will be doing me a 
very great favor, indeed, if you coma, WS 
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mind, don’t say a word to my mother, 
although Morton’s a very good fellow, you 
$ say anything to him. 
mlaptord «Voor affectionate brother, 
“ Acegeo Larimer. 

« P. 8, Mind, not a word to Morton, for the 
world.” : ; 

Morton gave tho letter back to Louiaa, and 
then drew her arm through his, saying, in @ de- 
cided but kindly tone, “‘ You must not go, dear 
girl, on any account or consideration.” == 

«JT thought auch would be spent opinion, 
anawered Miss Chariton; “and, indeed, after 
what J have vaguely heard of Alfred's late con- 
duct, I felt no inclination to go; but, on the 
eontrary, so much dread that nothing but your 
advice and request would have induced me to 
do as be asks.” 

“‘Nochance of my giving such advice, Lou- 
fwa,” replied Morton. ‘‘ Wore Latimer a mere 
wild, carcless youth, who got himself into 
scrapes and difficulties by thoughtlessness, ex- 
twavagance, or folly, I might have hesitated 
what to say ; but as, on the contrary, he is ha- 
bitually vicious and depraved—as he has shown 
BO regard for Legion Ciaratal or even common 
decency—I must be harsh, Louisa, for the oc- 
easion requires it—as such is the character he 
haa established for himself, I cannot but say it 
would be both improper and dangeroug for you 
to meet him in the way he suggests. What 
may be his design or object J know not, but I 
doabs much that it is one at all honorable to 
i , and if he retained any sense of what 
¥e right, or had any real regard for you, he 
would not make such a request as he has done.” 

“T do not argue quite so ill of him on that 
account, Edmond,” answered Louisa, somewhat 
aadly ; you know that wo havo been brought up 
together as brother and sister, and he might not 
see—indeed, I am sure he did not see any im- 
propricty in asking inc to meet him on the com- 
mon, if be wished, as 1 doubt not he does, to 
obtain some assistance from me or through my 
means. It is his conduct to others that has 
made me hesitate.” 

“ And it is that conduct, dearest J.ouisa,”’ re- 
plied Morton, ‘‘ which renders it wrong in him 
to ask youto come. Conscious, ae be must be, 
of acts committed in this very neighborhood of 
the most shameless description, his proposing 
to one 80 pure, so good as you, Louisa, to meet 
him at this early hour, is almost an outrage.” 

“ And yet, Morton,” replied his fair compan- 
jen, “I would give much to be enabled to make 
ome more effort to recall him to better thinge— 
te give bim some present assistance in extrica- 
ting him from his present situation, and to—to 
press him”— 

Louisa paused and colored, for she was now 
approaching a subject that, to a mind like hers, 
was not only painful and agitating, but which 
roused feelings of shame even in speaking of it 
with one whoin she loved and trusted. After a 
Moment’s hesitation, howevcr, she went on. 
“I would give much,” she said, ‘to have an 
Opportunity of prowing him to marry that poor 
girl Lucy. I have often seen her, Edmond, 
often spoke to her, and I am sure she was once 
modest, good, and virtuous. I cunnut but think 
that some base means must have been used to 
render her otherwise, and I would fain urge Mr. 
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Latimer to remove that stain, at least, from bis 
character.” Cag 

Morton laid his hand upon the soft and fair 
One that rested on his arm, and pressed it gently. 
«Ever kind and noble!” he said. “If fear that 
it will be vain, Louisa, but yet such feelings and 
such wishes must not be thwarted. Four you to 
mect him is impossible ; but as this letter shows 
that he can be at no great distance, notwith- 
standing hia having eluded all search, | will 
endeavor to find him out, and”— 

“Oh, do nut risk a@ quarrel with him,” cried 
Louisa, “you know not how vivient and im- 
petuous le can he, and I much fear if you were 
to speak with him on the subject I Lave men- 
tioned, he would become furious.” 

“1 do not propose to do so, dear one,” re- 

lied Morton ; ** my voice would havc no effect. 
Thies abandoned all hope of reclaiming him ; 
but yet—and [ do not think that it is love which 
makes me fancy so—! cannot but believe that 
your voiee might have some effect. There is 
something in the pleading of a woman for a 
woman, in the virtaous and the high for the sio- 
ful and the fallen, which is very powerful; and 
when all bis life must have taught him to love~ 
and respect you, perhaps there may be a chance 
of his yielding to better purposes when proposed 
by your lips. What I will then do, my Louisa, 
is to seek him out, to avoid all matter of discus- 
sion between hiin and myself, and to make 
some arrangement by which he may come here 
in safety—perhaps to-morrow morning, before 
Mrs. Charlton is up, and speak to you in pri- 
vato. You can then hear what he has to say, 
and shape your arguments accordingly.” 

Luuisa hesitated ere she repl.ed, for she could 
pot banish all apprehension from her mind of 
some painful collision between her lover and 
Mrs. Charlton’s son. Although she had not, it 
is true, as yet seen Morton placed in any very 
trying and difficult circumstances, yet, from 
those small traits which we read, without being 
aware of it, as indices of the characters of those 
by whom we are surrounded, she had been im- 
pressed with a full conviction that Morton was 
not without great command over himself, even 
when strongly moved. But, at the same time, 
she saw that his reprobation of Alfred Latimer’s 
conduct, and his judgment of his disposition, 
was stern and severe—more so, indeed, than 
seemed quite consistent with the genera! tone 
of kindness and charity which all bis conversa- 
‘tion displayed. Had J.ouisa, indecd, cither pos-- 
sessed Moyton's experience of the world, or the 
full knowledge which he had acguired of Alfred 
Latimer’s habits, she would not have wondcred 
at the little hope he entortained of his reforma- 
tion, or at the xed opinion which he had con- 
ceived of the natural badness of his heart. As 
.i¢ was, however, she feared that his feelin 
would digplay themselves somewhat too openly 
in any conference with Latimer; and that the 
latter would give way to some burst of violent 
passion such as she had seen him frequently 
indulge, which might lead to an open quarrel 
between them. Before, then, she suffered her 
lover to leave her upon the errand on which he 
was about to set out, she sought to take sccuri- 
ties from him in the shape of many promises 
that nothing should induce him to suiler Mra. 
Charltun’s gon to irritate or make him angry. 
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Morton tranquilised her upon that point, assuring 
ber that her fears were without causo, and then 
jeft her to proceed upon his way, having received 
an intimation, that if he would come to a spot 
named, some communication would be made to 
him in regard to the lost pocket-book which 
might prove more satisfactory than the last. 
‘Taking his way out of the gate farthest from 
the house, Morton directed his steps towards 
the point assigned, which was marked by a red- 
painted tinger-post upon the common, abvut two 
amiles and a half from Mallington House, where 
sweveral of the small roads, which traversed the 
wide extegt of moor in different directions, 
crossed eath other. He had no very distinct 
motion of the locality, fur he bad never hitherto 
had ogcasion to visit that side of the common. 
The attentive reader, indeed, would probably he 
able to find his way to it blindfold, when he is 
Id that the post stood about three hundred 
Sares to the south of the lone house to which 
Prior, the Bow-street officer, had been conducted 
some time before by Bill Maltby. As Mr. Mor- 
ton, however, had not heard anything but the 
Yesult of Prior’s expedition, and was totally igno- 
rant of the particulars, it is nut to be wondered 
at that, though taking the general direction in 
which he was told that the post was to be met 
with, he wandered somewhat out of the way. 
Thus bearing to the eastward of the direct line, 
at the disgance of about a mile from Mallington 
House, he came in sight of the mill which bad 
been mentioned in Alfred Latimer’s letter, and 
he naturally turned his eyes in that direction. 
At a little distance from the mill he perceived a 
man pacing up and down the road, and though 
he could not be nearer than half a mile, he had 
no difficulty in recognizing the person of Mrs. 
Charlton’s son by his peculiar gait and walk. 
As it was not his intention to encounter him at 
that moment, and he did not like to have the 
appearance of spying upon him, Morton turned 
off to the right, and, passing over the brow of 
one of the numerous waves of ground, descend- 
ed into a hollow filled with gorse and heath, 
through the midet of which wound the little 
narrow path he was following. That path soon 
Jed him over another slope, from which he 
canght sight once more of the top of the wind- 
mill, with its sails whirling rapidly in the quick 
fresh breeze, and in a minute or two after he 
descended into a stifi more profound hollow, 
which, like a great furrow formed by some gi- 
tic plough, extended straight across the moor 
Dendarly amile. On the left, in the direction 
ofthe mill, which was now no longer visible to 
Morton's eyes, and at the distance of about three- 
quarters of a mile from the path which he was 
parsuing, the highway croesed the dell, and, 
looking along the hollow vista in that direction, 
the top and body of a post-chaise as far down as 
the axles of the wheels, with the beads and 
shoulders of tbree or four men gathered together 
in a group, were apparent. ‘The chaise was 
motionless ; the men did not stir; and Morton 
thought the whole circumstance somewhat odd 
aod suspicious. Calculating as nearly as he 
could, he judged that the sput where the vehicle 
was placed must be about a quarter of a mile 
from the mill, and upon considering the undula- 
tions of the ground, he became convinced that 
meither the chaise sar nor the peoplp who 
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accompanied it, could be visible from the spot 
where Alfred Latimer was waiting for Louisa 
Charlton. Indeed, if the common there was as 
irregular in its surface as at the spot where he 
then stood, the carriage would be hidden from 
any ono coming from the side of Mallington, till 
he was close upon it. 

A guick suspicion passed through his mind; 
but Morton was not fond of suspicion, and al- 
though he knew that it was difficult to do Alfred 
Latimer injustice in such circumstances, be 
mentally said, No ; he could never be such a 
scoundrel!” but the moment after, be added, 
* At all events, I am very glad that Louisa has 
no thought of going.” Lom oe 

Twice or thrice as he passed over the opposite 
slope, he turned his eyes towards the chaise, 
and still saw the samo group at the same spot. 
Just when he reached the top, he perceived the 
figure he had seen waiting near the mill, comi 
along the ruad above towards the party below, an 
apparently beckoning to one or more of them. 
Satisfied, however, that Louisa was in safety, 
Morton did not wait to watch their proceedings, 
but walked on, and the minute after they were 
hidden from his sight. 

As he went on he got a better and more gen- 
eral view of the country round, though without 
catching sight of the chaise again, and perceivii 
that he must have gone too far to the eastward, 
he took the first path to the right, which soon 
led bim to a small sandy carriage-road, and at 
the end of about half a mile farther he perceived 
the red post to which he bad been directed, 
standing before him, with part of the lone house 
which Prior had visited appearing above some 
trees beyond. No person was seen upon the 
road, however, and Morton, thinking that by one 
circumstance or another be might have been 
delayed beyond the appointed time, took cut his 
watch to ascertain the hour. He had yet ten 
minutes to spare, and walking on to the finger- 
post, he sauntered up and down before it, but 
still no one appeared. Nor, indeed, had it ever 
been the intention of the person who called him 
there either to come or send, the appointment 
being made, as the reader may have divined, 
from Williams’s words on a former occasion, 
merely for the purpose of keeping Mr. Morton ia 
play. That gentleman at length began to sus- 
pect that such might be the case, and was about 
to turn. upon his way homeward, when the 
sound of carriage wheels suddenly met his ear, 
coming on apparently at a rapid rate, but then 
stopping in a moment. 


——————E 
CHAPTER L. 


Tue plan was all Jaid out, the preparations 
made, half a dozen lies were ready to be told as 
soan as any circumstance might require them, 
the post-chaise was concealed in the hollow, 
and, besides two or three of Alfred Latimer’s 
usual companions, Captain Tankerville, dressed 
in a suit of black, tu louk as like a physician as 
possible, stood by the vehicle, to give authority 
to the tale which had been devised. The post- 
boy had been brought from a house at which 
Alfred Latimer knew his mother never stopped 
in traveling through the neighborhood, and he 
bad been told that the object of wi this care end 
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plotting waa to catch a poor maniac who was in 
the habit of wandering upon the common, and 
who was to be confined in an asylum under a 
medical certificate. The same tale was to be 
spread wherever any questions were asked ; 
and the document authorizing restraint to be 
used, had heen manufactured by Captain Tank- 
erville, who was an adept in concocting false 
papers to suit his purposes. Jie would not at 
all have scrupled to forge a namé to the certi- 
ficate, had he thought it necessary; but he 
judged that his own name, with M. D. appended 
to it, would be sufficient in the country, 
especially when he was present himself. Every- 
thing also had been prepared at the cottage 
inhabited by Alfred Latimer: a room had been 
furnished with nailed windows and iron bars ; 
and the landlord had received intimation that it 
was the intention of his tenant to bring thither 
for a short time a near relation of his own, who 
was, unbappily, insane. The good gardener 
took the story upon trust, and, indeed, wag not 
very particular who were his guests, so that his 
lodgings were well let; and Latimer, never 
doubting that Louisa would come at his invita- 
* tion, thought Tankerville a very clever fellow 
for devising such a plan. 
“JT do not sec,” he said, ‘why I should not 
get a part of the money, as well as my mother, 
Louisa ‘is to.be set up to auction,” and he 
Leper to calculate how many pleasant things 
é could do with five or six thousand pounds. 
He was early at the spot appointed, and when 
Morton passed had been waiting nearly an hour, 
though the time he himself had fixed had not 
dong gone by. As he was watching with eager 
and impatient eyes for Louisa's coming, he 
‘caught sight of Morton, though that gentleman 
was not exactly upon the road by which he 
expected her to appear. At first he did pot 
recognize him, and merely gave way to a burst 
of impatience, from the apprehension of any 
stranger being near at the very moment when 
he was about to execute his scheme. In a 
moment or two, however, there was something 
in the air and figure which showed him who it 
was; the firm and vigorous step, the upright 
aod commanding carriage left not a doubt ; and, 
on the first impulse, Alfred Latimer would have 
hurried behind the mill to hide himself, had he 
Pee way to it. The next instant, however, 
@ thought “She has told him, I"li bet a guinea ; 
aod he’s coming here to watch what we are 
about. He had better mind his own business, 
or he’ll get half his bones broken. Perhaps she 
hes sent him to palaver me about virtue.and 
propriety, and all that, and to offer me motey 
if I'll be a good boy ;” and he laughed scornfully, 
adding, ‘‘ Hang me if I get out of his way.” 
Thus saying, he recommenced his walk again, 
up and down the road, at a little distance from 
the mill; but he very soon perceived that, 
whatever was Morton’s object in coming to 
the common at all, he had no intention of ap- 
/proaching the spot where he had stationed him- 
self. His next conclusion was that he had 
come to watch and to find out his designs, and 
the consciousness of his own villanous purpose 
made him fancy it crim in part discovered. 
Curse it!" he exclaimed. ‘ Ifhe goes on in 
that direction, he will see the chaise and all the 
people, and that will be a fine affair. Perpaps 
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he may have other fellows to help him, sent. 
round behind by the lanes and the bank, and 
then we shall be ina net. I had better go and 
talk to Tankerville about it;” and off he set as 
hard as he could go, beckoning to his companions 
as soon as he got upon the brow of the bill 
behind which the chaise was concealed, and 
calling them to coine to him, in order that the 
post-boy might not overhear their consultations. 

The first who approached was Captain Tank. 
erville, and Alfred Latimer was ‘in full career, 
communicating to him his doubts and suspicions 
in regard to Morton! when Bill Maltby joined 
them. The latter caught enough of what was 
said to perceive the fears which the youn 
gentleman entertained of being surprised, aod 
he hastened to relicve him, saying ‘‘ Pooh! non- 
sense, sir. I knew quite well he was going 
across the common at this tine. I told you so 
a couple of hours ago, but only you were in such 
a fluster you didn’t listen.” 

“What is he after, then?” asked Alfred 
Latimer, turning quickly towards him. «“ What 
business has he up here at this time?” 

The question somewhat puzzled Bill Maltby, 
for though he had willingly enough agreed to 
take part in Alfred Latimer's present enter- 
prise, and had himself found a boy to carry the 
note to Miss Chariton, he was not at all dis- 
posed to trust that gentleman with any knowl- 
edge of the schemes and adventures in which 
he and Williams had been engaged. e 

‘What he’s about is no great matter,” re- 
plied Maltby, at length. ‘*He’s gone upon a 
fool’s errand, and will have to cool his heels for 
an hour at the red post. by Gandy’s old house, 
waiting for ‘the man that never comes.’ The 
truth is, he’s been making a great fuss about 
this pocket-book of his, and had down Prior 
from London about it; sv a party of us young 
fellows determined that we'd have a bit of fun 
out of it, and make the gentleman walk the 
country.” 

“If that's the case,” said Captain Tanker- 
ville, ‘‘ you had better go back, Latimer. But 
it must be a good deal past the hour. I shouldn't 
wonder if she didn't come.” 

“If she doesn’t,’> replied Fmtimer, “that 
d—d fellow has stopped her.” 

“Why, I can't help saying He's very right,” 
replied Tankerville, laughing; ‘and yet we 
might make him pay for U, tuo.” 

“I wish we could,” replied Alfred Latimer. 
‘“*T am sure he has stopped her, if she is stopped, 
for she would only show the letter to him; and 
I'd give a guinea to see his head broke for his 
pains.” 

“Perhaps we can do better than that.” re- 
plied Captain Tankerville ; “ but do you run up 
again, Latimer, and see if the girl's coming. 
I'll think of another plan in the mean time ; for 
it is not easy to find me unprovided.” 

His companion returned to watch by the mill, 
and Tankerville held a brief conversation with 
Bill Maltby, for whose talents and acquircments, 
although they had been but lately introduced to 
each other, be began to entertain considerable 
respect. To detail all they said to each other, 
even in the short space of ten minutes, and to 
explain all that what they said implied, would 
take a good deal of room, for they spoke quick 
and eked out their words with nods and signs. 
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‘We must therefore content ourself with such 
scraps and bits of sentences as met the ear 
of an inferior companion, young Blackinoro, 
the gardener's son, who had been engaged b 
Maltby to assist that morning, but was not ad- 
Mitted to the full confidence of the superior 
vagabonds with whom he was cuonfederated. 

“Oh, no,” answered Maltby to a question 
from Captain Tankerville, “he knows nothing 
of me, though I know him.” 

“Well, then, if we can’t have the doe, 
we must take the buck,” replied Tankerville. 
Then followed some murmuring, at the end of 
which the worthy captain observed in a louder 
tone, ‘*Oh, no! I heard all. He did not say 
whether it was a man or a Woman—not a word 
of it. He only said a maniac.” 

But I do not see the use of it,” said Maltby. 
“What can you do with him 1” 

* [ve not settled all,” replied Captain Tank- 
erville, in @ tono of philosophic meditation. 
“One can never quite foresee all the results of 
anything ; but one must be a great fool if one 
cannot find some way of turning them to ad- 
vantage. At all events, my goud sir, at sea, 
when we want to catch a fish we ofien bait a 
book with a bit of another; and, if this sweet 
young lady is so much in love as Latimer says, 
we shall find means of driving a bargain with 
her when we have got her lover safe in our 
hands. It seems to me that dt dups not much 
Matter which we have, so that we have one of 
them.” 

“Well, you had better be quick,” rejoined 
Maltby, ‘‘for I dare say he will not wait very 
Rong, and, besides, be’ll show fight you may be 
assure, and then if there should be any one near 
“we may get intu a mess.” 

* You run up and call back Latimer,” replied 
“Tankerville, ‘‘and in the meanwhile I will in- 
awtruct this young feliow—what is his name!” 

“ John Blackmore,” answered the other, in a 
~whisper; “he’s adetermined little devil, though 
ho looks spooney and lackadaisical,” and hav- 
ang given this excellent character to his friend, 
he set off to recall Alfred Latfmer to a new 
a@cene of operations. - ... 

On his return-a brief biG earnest conference 
-was held by the four respectable persons en- 

in this very praiseworthy enterprise, 
and though Latimer, when he rejoined his com- 
Wpanions, bore une of those dark fierce looks 
upon his countenance which from boyhood had 
ollowed even the slightest disappointment, be 
moon was seen to smile with a bitter sort of 
satisfaction at what Tankerville proposed re- 
garding Morton; for your thorough scoundrel 
is incapable of gratitude, and, transmuted by 
Bhe dark alcheniy of his own heart, benefits 
conferred upon him become injuries. There 
“was something in the whole scheme that he 
Riked—it had its portion of imagination and en- 
“Rerprise, and, as to scruples, Alfred Latimer had 
Wong done with them. 

“With him, then, the wholo business was soon 
vettled ; and it was only necessary to notify to 
the post-hoy the change of their plan, as far as 
it behoved him to know it. 

“You must drive us round by this road, and 
then take the second to the right till I tell you 
to stop,” said Latimer. The man touched his 
het, and the young gentleman added, “ The 
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poor man we are looking for has gone acroes 
the common.” 

“Ay, sir, f eee him go just over there five 
minutcs ago,” answered the post-boy. “I 
should not wonder if he were to dodge you un- 
common.” 

Without entering into any discussion on that 
point, Latimer, Tankerville, and Maltby got 
into the chaise, John Blackmore mounted the 
splinter bar, and round they drove till they 
came within about a couple of hundred yards 
of the spot where Morton was waiting; and 
then, leaving the chaise, while John Blackmore, 
instructed what he was to say, advanced along 
the road to engage the object of their scheme 
in conversation, the other three crept through 
the shrubs and tall furze towards tho same 
spot. 

The gardener’s son came up with Mr. Mor- 
ton just as he was about to turn towards Mak . 
lington, and, addressing him with an easy air,’ 
he said “[ beg pardon for keeping you so long, 
sir; but there were people with a-chaise d 
ing about, and I did not know what they mig! 
be afer.” ; 

“Then you have come to speak about the 


return of my pocket book?” replied Morton. °¢ 


“‘T hope to accept the offer I imade, for this 
will be the last opportunity you will have of. 
dving so.” 

“Cannot wo split the difference, sir!” said 
young Blackmore, advancing closer to Morton, 
as if to whivper. “I think, now, you ought to 
consider, and if you do not you must.” 

Thus saying he threw himself upon him; bat 
Morton, stepping back, with one straightfor- 
ward blow levelled him with the ground. The 
youth, however, cast his arms round bis op- 
ponent's feet and legs as he fell, and in an in- 
stant the three other men were upon their prey. 
The struggle that ensucd was firm but brief, 
for Morton's chief effort was to draw a pistol 
from his coat-pocket, having taken the.precau- 
tion of arming himself before he set out upon 
an expedition which might not be without its 
peril; but the attack upon him was so sudden 
that his arms were speedily pinioned; and as 
soon as he found the altempt to reach the 
weapon vain, he ceased to resist, merely say- 
ing, a8 his eye rested upon Mrs. Charlton’s 
son, “I know not what are your designs, sir; 
but you had better consider well what you are 
about, before you plunge into crimes as well as 
vices.”’ 

Alfred Latimer made no reply but by a tri- 
umphant laugh, and they hurried their captive 
on towards the chaise. As soon as the post- 
boy was within hearing, however, Morton ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Are you, my man, too, an accessory 
to this act of violence 1” 

“Ah, poor gentleman, I know all about it!” 
answered the man; and before Captain Tank- 
erville could stop him, he added, “ You're not 
the first inadman I've druv.” 

“Ha! is that the story?” exclaimed Mor- 
ton; “then let me tell you, you are cheated; 
and if you do not inform the nearest magis- 
trate of all you have seen, you will certainly 
aufier for your part in this affair. J shall know 
you and your master ;” and he read aload the 
pame upon the door of the chaise. 

While this was taking place those who bak 
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him in their-hands had forced him forward as 
speedily as possible, but Morton resisted till he 
had said what he thought necessary, and then 
. quietly entered the vehicle. Captain Tanker- 
ville and Alfred Latimer took their seats on 
either side of him, Maltby got upon the splinter 
bar, and young Blackmore, having received a 
whispered’ message from the latter, and some 
money from Mr. Latimer, hurried away across 
the common. 


———— 


CHAPTER LI. 


Tr took about three hours and a half for the 
chaise to carry Morton and his captors from 
Mallington Common tu the house in the garden, 
and as the reader has been already informed, 
the road crossed through as uncultivated a dis- 
trict as any in the two counties. After quit- 

the common, indeed, it traversed several 
little hamlets, but no large village, and then, 
eroduall ascending, it ran along the ridge of a 
re hilly spine, used principally as a sheep 
walk by the neighboring farmers. At the other 
end, again, it entered into a more fully inhabi- 
ted tract. A gentleman’s house was to be 
seen here and there rising on the side of a hill, 
-which gaye a pleasant prospect, while groves 
of trees sheltered the mansion from the pre- 
vailing winds ; and one or two small villages 
echoed to the sound of the wheels, as the 
chaise whirled through them, but as the road 
was now almost the way down-hill, the 
post-boy kept his horses at a good pace, and it 
was not till they were within about a mile and 
a half of the town that any pause took place. 
It was by this time half-past twelve—an un- 
pleasant hour for any one to bring a cargo of 
contraband merchandise through the market- 
place of a large town—and, consequently, Al- 
fred Latimer put bis head out of the front win- 
dow, and directed the post-boy to drive round 
by the lanes, adding something about “ the poor 
gentleman making a row,” 

Morton merely smiled; and though he sawa 
mano coming along the road when the postilion 
drew up to hear what was said, ho made no 
movement of any kind, being one of those calm 
bat no less determined people who only take 
advantage of the proper opportunity more reso- 
lately, becausc they have waited for it with 
feces Ilis perfect quietness and tranquil- 

ty, indeed, was not altogether pleasant, either 
to Alfred Latimer or to Captain Tankerville. 
They could not account for it themselves upon 
any other reason than that he had a perfect 
certainty in his own mind of speedy deliverance, 
by some process which they could not divine ; 
and they began to entertain those vague appre- 
hensions of dangers, against which there is no 
guarding, but which are very unpleasant to men 
engaged in a criminal pursuit. It would have 
been much more satisfactory, too, if he had 
striven and resistod, and made noisc enough to 
have attracted the attention of the post-boy, 
which might, they thought, haveconfirmed the 
tele of his insanity they had thought fit to tell ; 
but Morton disappointed them entirely, and the 
mean having received his orders, drove round 
the town, through the lanes, and reached the 
cottage in the garden, the wall of which bad in 
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it, besides the ordinary door, a gate for the 
gardener’s carts to enter and go forth, as occa- 
sion might require. At this gate Maltby jumped 
down, and drew back the bolt, giving admission 


to the vehicle, which instantly rolled on close _ 


up to the door of the house. He then planted 
himself on one of the steps, and Alfred Latimer 
sprang tothe other, to prevent the captive of their 
bow and spear from holding any communica- 
tion with the master of the house, who was seen 
ata little distance working in his garden with 
one of his laborers. Morton, however, alighted 
quite quietly, as if going straight into the house ; 
but be turned suddenly to the post-boy, who 
was looking round, exclaiming, ‘‘ Remember 
what I told yoo! You will be well rewarded 
if you do—punished if you do not!” and then 
walked on, followed hy Tankerville and Lati- 
mer, while Maltby remained at the door to 
watch the proceedings of the driver. 

As soon as Mr. Morton was safely deposited 
in the room which had been prepared for Lovisa 
Charlton, and the door locked and bolted npee 
him, the two principal scoundrels who had 
brought him thither, held a quick and whispered 
consultation in the passage, in regard to what 
was to be done with the post-boy. 

“By ——, he’s devilish like to go and tell 
a magistrate,” said Alfred Latimer; ‘the fel- 
low will say to himself there can be no harm 
in that, whether the man is mad or not.” 

“Ay, that’s what our friend upstairs calcu- 
lated upon,” rejoined the worthy captain; “and 
there's but one way of mending it, that I sec.’ 

“ And what’s that 1” demanded Mr. Latimer. 
“T don’t sce how we can stop it.” 

‘Why, give him a five pound note for his 
trouble," answered Tankerville; “then if he 
keeps the money he’s art and part in the 
business and won't darc to say a word; and if 
he says a word he'll be obliged to give up the 
rR td which, depend upon it, he won't like to 

0. 

Alfred Latimer did not at all approve of les- 
sening his little stock by the sum of five pounds; 
but, nevertheless, he saw no chance of conceal- 
ment except in following the course which his 
confederate suggested ; and conscquently, after 
some grumbling, he advanced to the door of the 
house, paid for the horses, and gave the post- 
boy the sum determined upon, saying, “ That's 

‘for your own trouble. You need not mind any- 

j thing that fellow said abont telling magistrates. 
He's as mad as a March hare, and wo've got: 
a doctor's order for what we do. Tiere it is.” 

The man only thanked him, and drove out of 
the gate again; but, as he went, he exchangod 
a glance with the good gardener; and raisin, 
his right thumb towards the left ear of the 
horse, seemed to indicate a desire that tle man 
should follow whither he was about to go. As 
Maltby had turned round to speak a few words 
with his two companions, this gesticulation 
escaped the notice of all but the person for 
whom it waa intended; and the gardener ac- 
vancing to shut the gates, looked out, and 
nodded his head, as if to signify that he under- 
stood, and would follow. 

In the meantime the throe respectable gen- 
tlemen who had been engaged in this pleasant 
affair, proceeded to the drawing-room of the 
cottage, whero poor Lucy Edmonds was spceed- 
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ily dislodged, to give freedom to their consulta- 
tion. As soon as she was gone, and the door 
shat, Tankerville said, slapping Latimer on the 
shoulder, “ Now, my buy, at himat once. You 
have got the game ia your own hands, if you 


play it well.” , 
_ “But let us consider what I’m to say,” re- 
joined Alfred Latimer. ‘The first thing I shall 


have will be a lecture upon being ungrateful, 
and all that.” 

‘Oh, don’t stand any nonsense of that kind,” 
answered Tankerville. ‘ Treat it as a matter 
of business, Latimer. Tell him you know quite 
well he prevented Miss Charlton’ from coming, 
and so be must stand in her place. Just say to 
him that if he has a mind to give you a promise 
in writing to lay down five thousand pounds to 
you on his marriage with Louisa, and to give 
his word of honor that he will not mention any- 
thing aboyt thie affair to any one, you'll let him 
out at once ; but if he doesn’t, you'll keop him in 
till you settle the matter with Louisa herself.” 

“He'll refuse to a certainty,” replied Alfred 
Latimer ; “I know him better than you do, and 
he's as stiff as a rusty weathercock.” 

“ Well, it can’t be helped if he is,” answered 
Tankerville. “Curse him! let him refuse, and 
we'll settle the matter with the young lady. It’s 
always a devil of a deal easier to plough with 
the heifer. We must get her promise for the 
five thousand—lI’ll manage all that and hang me 
if I don’t try tomake it ten. The devil of it is, 
‘wo must be quick, otherwise you see inquiries 
will be made, and the whole business may get 
blown, which would be devilish awkward. How- 
ever, we are sure enough of three or four days, 
and I'll take upon myself to answer for bring- 
ing the young lady round in that time. You go 
and speak to him, Latimer; and Mr. Maltby 
and I will wait at the door to make sure he 
dosen't break your head and get out, for he's 
devilish strong when he likes it.” 

Alfred Latimer, according te this suggestion, 
moved upstairs, followed by his two worthy 
comrades, to the room in which Morton had 
been placed. At the duor, however, he paused 
for an instant ; for though every day, in the 
course of vice which he was pnrauing, he was 
undergoing that process of hardening which 
gradually converts the first sheepish dabbler in 
reguery into the brazen-faced villain, yet when 
his blood was not up there was a degree of 
shame left in his nature sofficient to make him 
feel unwilling to go in and display to an honor- 
able and gentlemanly man the whole meanness 
and basenessof his character. Hedid not choose, 
however, to shrink or hesitate before bis two 
more impodent companions; and, after this 
momentary pause to consider what tone he 
should assume, he threw open the door sharply, 
and went in, with bis brow knit into a frown. 

Morton was standing at the window, looking 
out; bot he turned round instantly, catching 
sight before the door was closed, not only of 
Alfred Latimer himself, but of his two compan- 
ions. His visitor, however, determined to take 
the first word; ead, without giving Morton 
time tos he said, with a hikes! ot “T can 
tell you what, sir, people who think that they 
can thwart me when I’ve determined on a thing, 
and choose to meddle with what does not oon- 
erm them, will find that they may get into the 
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wrong box. You aaipend what you 4ike, bat I 
know quite well that Louisa was fool enough to” 
show you the letter I wrote her, and that you 
told her not to come; and now you taste the 
consequences of your interfering.” 

Morton gazed at him with a grave look of pity, 
not unmingled with contempt, “I do not under- 
stand,” he replied, “‘ what you mean by telling 
me that I may say what I like. Iam not ac- 
customed, sir, to say anything but that which is 
true, and you have had no occasion to suppose - 
80.” 

“Well, did you, or did you not, tell her not to 
come?” exclaimed Alfred Latimer, eager to find 
grounds of quarrel. © 

“‘T undoubtedly did,” replied Morton, and 1 
am very glad !” ‘ 

“Well, then, you s6e what comes of it,” 
cried Latimer, interrupting him. 

“T do,” replied Mr. Morton, “and, as I was 
going to say, when you stopped me, I am ex. 
ceedingly glad that my opinion of your charao- 
ter and your conduct was so strongly formed, 
that T advised her not to trust herself with you 
at a distance from home, even before I knew you 
would venture to such a length as to gather 
together three or four ruffians and swindlers, 
with a post-chaise, upon the common, in order 
to carry her away to a room freshly prepared, 
with iron bars to the windows, for her imprisoa- 
ment under some pretence or another.” 

Latimer had twice opened his lips to inter- 
rupt*Morton while he spoke; but, to say trath, 
he was puzzled for a reply, and rage did not 
facilitate his utterance. . 

“1 have every right,” he exclaimed at length, 
“‘to take any means I may think fit to prevent 
my sister from marrying a forture-bunter and 
a swindler.” aa 

Morton smiled, but aneweréd calmly, “ You 
have no right, sir. ‘to interfere even in the 
slightest degree. Fortunately for herself, and 
for all who have any regard for ber, you are 
not any relation whatever to the lady whom 
you presume to call your sister. Her guar- 
diane and her step-mother will, doubtless, take 
good care that she does not, as you say, ma 
either a fortune-hunter or a swindler; and if it 
to me you apply those terms, there is nobody 
that should know better than yourself that you 
are falsifying the truth, and attempting to cover 
a piece of knavery by a tie.” 

Had Tankerville or any other of his compan- 
ions ventured to use such expressions, Alfred 
Latimer's first act would have been to knock 
him down, but there was something in Morton 
which cowed him; and, after hesitating for an 
instant, he replied, ‘I did not say you were a 
fortune-hunter or a ewindler ; but I do say I’ve 
a right to know who you are, and what you are, 
before you marry Louisa Charlton, who, if she 
ia not my sister, is just as good, being my 
mother's step-danghter.”” 

* You have no right at all,” replied Morton. 
“To those who have a right to inquire, I am 
not only quite ready to explain, bet have ex- 
plained already.” ; 

“The devil you have!” exclaimed Alfred 

“Then, I gappose you mean to say 
you've made your bargain with my mother aad 
old Doctor Wi ied 


“T've made no bargain wth ey quay: we 
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swered Morton; “nor shall I make one—of 
that you may be quite sure. I told you so 
when you hinted something of the same kind 
in London, and I repeat it‘now. You mistake 
me altogether; and I cannot but hope and be- 
livve that you equally mistake your mother's 
character in attributing such objects to her.” 

** Pooh, nonsense!” replied Alfred Latimer. 
“My mother would be a fool if, when old 
Charlton put such power in her hands, she did 

. not make tho most of it. What did the old 
man do it for, if he did not intend her to gain 
romething by it?” 

‘It was very strange, certainly,” answered 
Morton, crete Jeet , ‘and unlike the whole 
of the rest of Mr. Charlton’s conduct. There 
is no accounting, however, for old men’s ca- 
prices ; but it is my belief that the law will not 
‘gustaio that part of the will.” 

“The deuce it is!” exclaimed Latimer ; 
¢then the more need I should take care of my- 
self; and I've only one word to say upon the 
subject, Mr. Morton, which is this—-that if you 
or Louisa, one, or the other of you, do not agree 
to pay me down five thousand pounds upon 
your marriage-day ; and if you do nut give me 
your word of honor that no notice shall be 
taken of this affair; you will have to kick 
your heels here for a month or two, for I 
have got you snug, and you'll not get out ina 


hurry.” 

. fa regard to my taking notice of your present 
conduct,” replied Morton, ‘‘ probably | shall not 
punish you as you deserve; not on your 
account, but on Miss Charlton’s: in regard to 
her conduct to you, or to what she may think 
fit to promise you, I have no control, and do not 
seek to exercise any; but for my own part, 88 
I said before, I enter into no bargain with you 
or any one else, and allow me to say that, by 
attempting to make such, you only degrade 

, yourself without in the slightest degree forward- 
ing your own object.’”’ 

d Latimer set his teeth hard, and then 
replied, “1’ll tell you what, sir—I've got the 
whip hand of you, fora time at least—and I'll 
make you forward my object, whether you like 
it or not, so good morning to you,” and thus 

he flung out of the room, and joined his 
two companions on the outside. 

“Well donc, Latimer!” said the gallant 
captain, grasping him bythe arm. ‘‘ We heard 
it all, every word, and nobody could do it better. 
You'll be as good as the Bravo of Venice io 
time. But come, let us consult on the next 
step,” and, going down to the room below, 
Captain Tankerville continued (for, although 
he proposed to consult, he had already laid out 
the whole plan in his own head) “You must 
make me your ambassador to this fair queen of 
beauty and wealth,” he said. ‘I will go over 
early to-morrow and represent the case to her, 
and I doubt not that before dinner time I shall 
bring you over her promiee under hand and 
sea). Those dear creatures, the women, they 
are 80 easily humbugged. especially where a 
lover is in the case. Then they are always 

d to do things with an sir; and but set 
them siding upon the hobby of generosity, and 
there's no knowing how far they will go.” 

“Tt’s not so with all women,” anawered 

Latimer, thinking of his mother. 
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“ Wouldn’t it be better for you, captain, to go 
over at once!” asked Bill Malthy. ‘It's a 
good long way, it’s true, but yet it’s better to 
strike while the iron’s hot.” 

“No, no,” replied Captain Tankerville; ‘give 
her a day to fret. They'll not be able to trace 
him very easily—don't be afraid; and what 
between trying to find him out all this morning, 
and fretting and fancying he's murdered all 
night, she’ll be brought down so low by to- 
morrow that she'll be ready to do anything that 
one wants, merely for the assurance that he's 
alive and well.” 

“ That's Louisa, all over,” answered Alfred 
Latimer. “I don’t a bit doubt that she'll 
promise ; but I'll tell you how you can make it 
quite surc, Tankerville. If you just make her 
think that Morton wishes it, she'll do it in a 
minute.” 

“Not a bad idea,” answered Capjain Tank- 
erville; ‘we might write a letter for him, 
asking her to do it; but then you sec, wher 
she found out that that was all a fudge, she 
might not be inclined to keep her part of the 
bargain.” 

“Ob, yes, she would,” replied Latimer, who 
at least understood Louisa’s character well. 
«She never broke her word in her life.” 

“Tt will be better not tu put anything oa 
paper,” said Maltby. ‘‘ Captain Tankerville cam 
just quietly hint that Mr. Morton wishes it; but 
wouldn't for the world ask her, and she would 
do it all the sooner, depend upon it. But you 
see, the mischief of it is, that while we are all 
over here, we can none of us tell what may be 
going on at Mallington, and a thousand things 
may happen to make it devilish awkward for us 
when we come to operations to-morrow." 

This very sage observation struck his com- 
panions amazingly, and produced a discussion 
as to the steps to be taken, which ended by 
Maltby setting out for the purpose of hiring a 
horse and gig to proceed to Mallington, and 
watch all that took place in that village. A 
fresh call was made upon Alfred Latimer's 
purse for this part of the service, and Maltby 
promised to give due intimation of any occur- 
rence that might be important in the eyes of his 
two companions. 5 

After ho was gone Captain Tankerville coolly 
invited himself to dine and spend the evening 
with his dear at PRR ES of the sponging- 
house ; and poor Lucy Edmonds was forced to 
endure during the rest of the day the presence 
and society of a man whose countenance and 
manners filled her with instinctive dread if not 
for herself, at least, for the unhappy young man 
towards whom she still entertained but too 
deep an attachment. After dinner, Latimer 
and his companion both drank decp, and J.ucy 
was glad enough to quit them, and retire nom- 
inally to rest, though but little rest, indeed, 
could the unhappy girl find from the wearisome 
agitation of her own reproachful heart. The 
drinking still went on in the room that she left, 
and then cards were produced to pass away 
the time, for Captain Tankerville could not 
resist the temptation to pigeon even a cunfede- 
rate in crime; and Alfred Latimer, who really 
did play well—it was bis only talent—fancied 
that he played better than any one else. For 
several games success Was pretty equal on both 
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sides; and though Latzmer did not wish to risk 
money, as the whole of the twenty pounds he 
had received from Captain Tankerville had 
been well nigh dissipated in the operations of 
that morning, the stakes were gradually in- 
creased till they amounted to a considerable 
sum, when fortune’s balance began immediately 
to incline in favor of Captain Tankerville. With 
a heated brow and a glittering eye Latimer 
went on; but he still lost, and began to fancy 
he was cheated. The pile of money iste up 
on Tankerville’s side of the table, and dimin- 
hed upon his till he saw immediate need 
stare him inthe face. Yet be could not stop, 
but went on watching the game with fierce 
eagerness, and thinking that he saw a card kept 
back, or slipped beneath when the pack was 
-cut. He was in hopes at the very next deal of 
detecting the fraud, when the bell of the house 


was heard to ring. The door was not opened, 
however, and with scarcely a minute's interval 
the bell rang again. : 

“ The old fellow below is asleep,” said Tank. 
erville. “I should not wonder if it is some 
one from Mallington. I'll and see,” but 
before he did so he swept up bis winnings, and 
put them in his et. Then taking the can- 
dle, he walked down stairs. 

Alfred Latimer listened, and heard the voice 
of John Blackmore, the gardener’s son; ,then 
looked with a haggard eye at the small sum 
that remained upon the table—less than ten 
pounds ; but that was all that he now posseased 
on earth; and the next moment, as he was 
taking it up, Tankerville and the messenger 
entered the room, with an expression of a 

deal of anxiety in the countenance of the 
lormer. 
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PART IL 


CHAPTER LII. 


Just at the turning ofthe lara which took an 
elbow before it entered the high road at about a 
. hundred yards from the first entrance of the 

town, the pust-boy stopped his horses; for we 
must now go back to the worthy gentleman in 
white corduroys, top-boots, and a red jacket, 
who bad driven Alfred Latimer and his frionds 
to and from the neighborhood of Mallington. 
We do not propnse, indeed, to stop long with 
him, and trast not to meet with him often be- 
yond the limits of this chapter. Not, indeed, 
that the genus post-boy is altogether an unin- 
teresting genus; and as it is likcly soon to be- 
come utterly extinct, we might devote a whole 
chapter to the development of its specific char- 
acteristics, did not the cxigencics of this story 
require us to hurry on. There are many vari- 
eties, indeed, of post-boy : the loquacious, the 
taciturn, the observing, the stolid, the drunken, 
the grave, the smart, the slow, the impassible, 
the picturesque, and the poctical; but atill we 
will not be Jed into a disquisition, and merely 
. say, that of all these varieties, the post-boy in 
question belonged to the observing class. A 
mind naturally astute, rendered quicker by a 
considerable quantity of drubbing in infancy and 
boyhood, the habit of lounging about inn doors 
and examining all sorts of things that passed, the 
necessity of driving multitudes of people whom 
ho did not know, and of gathering from various 
little traits in their looks and deineanor whether 
they would give threepence, fourpence, or five- 
nce a mile, and the custom of riding and tqnd- 
g every devil ofa horse that his master chose 
. to purchase, which begot great acutencss in 
discovering the peculiarities of equine charac- 
ter ;—all these rendered him of an observing 
and inqai disposition, and enabled him to 
_ judge rapidl}, of everything that ho saw. 
ving stopped his horscs, then, which were 
somewhat hot, and very tired, ho got out of the 
saddle, patted his bearer on the chest, just be- 
low the near shoulder ; drove some flies from 
the off horse, who had a thin skin, and did not 
like to be troubled ; and then turned round and 
louked behind him to seo if Alfred Latimer's 
landlord was coming. He had to wait several 
minutes before the expected event took place ; 
but then the worthy gardener made his appear- 
ance, plodding up the lane, and, after a signifi- 
cant glance between him and-the post-boy, the 
conversation began as follows :— 
= “This is a rum go, Master Wilson,” said the 
man of horses. ; 

*¢ Ay; I don't half know what to make of it,” 
rejoined the man of flowers. 

« Do you know much about that young chap 
as is lodging with you!" asked the post-boy. 

“No; Ipksow nothing at all,” replied the 
gardener. “ except that he pays his rent every 
week. That's my business, and I never mind 


ing else.”’ 
anything . 
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“That's a hint,” said the post-boy, “that I 
had better mind my business, too ;—but I can’t 
help thinking, Master Wilson, that that ’ere 
young gentleman they've got hold on is no more 
inad nor you or I.” 

“Can't say,” replied the gardener dryly; 
“never sec him before.” 

“Did you hear what he said to me?” inquired 
the other. 

“No; I heard him say something, but I didn’t 
hear what it was,” answered the gardener. 
“The truth is, I don’t want to meddle with 
what doesn’t concern me, und so"— 

‘“ As you gct your rent, and I dare say it’s a 
good one,” rejoined ho of the post-chaise with 
a grin, ‘‘ you'd rather that your lodger wasn't 
disturbed in his doings. Well, it's no concern 
of mine either ; so I'll jog on, and have a pot of 
beer ;" and thereupon he put his foot in the 
stirrup, got into the saddle, and trotted away 
till he reached the inn. 

The post-boy was now Icft to his own re. 
sources, cut off froin the counscl which he ex- 
pected to find in the gardener, and tnuch doubt. 
ing What he ought todo. ‘The five-pound note 
which he had in his breeches pocket, had a 
snug and comfortable fecling about it, which it 
would have been unpleasant to part with. When 
a man puts on a great coat in the morning, he 
fecls cold if he pulls it off again the same day ; 
and it is wonderful what a warm thing a five. 
pound note is in a pocket that has never had 
such a thing in it before. The thought of the 
deprivation was unpleasant to the post-boy, and* 
yet, strange to say, the very fact of his having 
received that five pound note caused the great. 
est doubt as to whether he should keep it, He 
kne® that it had not been given him for noth- 
ing; and he had to consider that, if any disa- 
greeablo consequences arose from the deten. 
tion of the gentleman reported to be insane, he >" 


was sure to be lvoked upon as art and part in %- 


the transaction, in conscquenco of bis having 
received so large a sum without honest services 
performed therefor. Ho did not like that pros. 
pect at all. Jail, and examination, and trial, 
and perhaps punishment, Were very unpleasant 
prospects to hin, and, besides all this, he was 
at heart not at all an ill-disposed or dishonest 
person. Ifo had, at bottom, that which almost 
every Englishman naturally possesses, from 
the highest-minded man of bonor to the lowest 
acamp—a great disliko to injustice in the ab- 
stract ; cad he had, moreover, that which all 
Englishmen habitually receive—an abhorrence 
of any infringement of civil liberty. He thought 
it a very hard case indeed that ao English 
gentleman should be kidnapped and carried o} 
and shutup a9 a Madman, when he was not ma 
at all; and of the latter fact, in Mr. Morton’s 
case, he bad go doubt. 

But then the five-pound noto in his pocket felt 
so comfurtable ; and the devil, who is always at 
every man's clbow, ready to take advantage oh 
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any little circumstance in hie fate to lead him 
away from the straight path with the most per- 
suasive arguments, kept pvinting out tu him 
how many nice thiogs he could buy, and bow 
many pleasant things he cuuld do, with the sum 
of ono hundred shillings. Upon a close calcu- 
lation he found that, under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would have to trot four hundred 
miles in a posting saddle, with the pole of the 
chaise rubbing his leg the whole of the way, 
and to walk his ltorses back a similar distanve, 
disencumbered of the pule afuresaid, befure he 
could, in the course of his professiunal avoca- 
tions, make a sum equal to the five pounds in 
his pocket. Honesty and prudence required him 
to resign it: the devil and convenience said, 
keep it snug; and, between them all, pvor 
human nature was in a sad puzzle. 

The internal emotions of the man will have 
in some way their external impression. Cen- 
turies elapse without bountiful nature producing 
two such frames as that of Prince Talleyrand, 
in whom it is recorded that no emotions were 
ever perceptible, or, in other words, that the 
soul never looked out of window. Not so with 
our puor post-boy, who displayed the embar- 
Tassment in Which he was by various visible 
signs. He rubbed down his horses ten titnes 
more than was needful—he more than once 
broke out into an agitated whistle in the midst 
of his brushing. ‘The ostler asked him where 
the deuce he had been so long, and he an- 
swered, “‘ Yes— very ;" and when he came to 
give the landlord the money for the horses, he 
had well nigh given him the Gve-pound note into 
the bargain. Stil he could settle the matter in 
no degree tv his satisfaction. He wished the 
devil wouldn't tempt him, but the devil would ; 
and the bundles of hay were so equally divided, 
that, like the ass in the fable, he could move on 
neither the one side nor the other, so completely 
was his mind on the balance. 

At length something occurred to relieve him. 
A gentleman's chariot drove up to the door of 
the inn, and a loud voice shouted up the yard, 
“ Horses on !"” 

Now the inn possessed three pair of posters, 
and at that particular time but two post-boys— 
little crooked-legged Jemmy, whose right leg 
_ had somehow been bent into the form of a semi- 
circle, apparently by the pule, and whom the 
reader who has traveled that road doubtless re- 
collects being laid up with a severe fit of ill- 
ness. The vstler called aluud, “Tom ! ‘Tom !— 
horses on!" 

“Where's Bill!” cricd Tom, which was our 
friend's Christian name. 

“Gone to Winkington,” answered the ostler. 
"Quick, Tum; the gemman's in a hurry, and 
you must go.” 

Now Tom, as the reader knows, had ridden 
forty-two miles that day, and he might be well 
piceees with a little repuse, especially as he had 

ad no time to get his dinner, and tis stomach 
felt egregiously empty ; but, on the other hand, 
he recullected that hie now ride would give him 
time for deliberation, and also a good excuse, 
in case of need, for not proceeding to a magis- 
trate’s, in accordance with the injunction of Mr, 
Morton. He therefore only requested to have a 
pint of heer and sume bread and cheeso to take 
With him—the one in his stumacp, and the other 
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in the pocket of his jackct—and carrying his 
great cuat over his arm, he issued furth to the 
inn door, where the ostler was already busy in 
putting-to the horses. The first thing he eaw, 
on giving a glance in at the carriage-window, 
Was an immense head, which had apparently 
seen many suinmers ; but the expression of the 
countenance thereunto appertaining he could 
nut well discover, for, in addition tu the nnpedi- 
ment of a pair of spectacles, the eyes were cast 
down, busily reading what seemed to be a law 
paper. The latdlord was making out the 
tickes, but ‘Tom, with a view to further dis 
coveries, thought ft to approach the window 
and inquire, ** Where to, sir?" 

The gentleman louked up, and replied, ‘To 
Mallington. Iluw far is it!" 

“One-and-twenty miles good, sir,” replied 
Tom, in a desponding tone, as if he thought he 
should never get there that night. 

His dolorous expression seemed to strike the 
gentlemun, and he replied, “1 hope the maa in 
the mvuun has not come down too soun to fiad 
his way to Norwich. for ] should hke very much 
to he in Mallington before eight.” 

‘Tom promised to do his best, received the 
ticket, got intu the saddle, and drove away, still 
cogitating upon What he was to do. ‘The jour. 
ney, however, passed over quietly enough. The 
horses were fresh —a great deal fresher than 
‘Yom—but he himself was moved by that sort of 
irritating doubt which is a great incentive to 
lucomotion ; and so he kept his beasts going at 
a goud rate, till, a little after night-fall, they en- 
tered the town of Mallington, and drove up to 
the door of the Bagpipes. Mrs. Pluckruse was 
out in a minute, the ostler made his appearance, 
the chamber-tnaid was scen in the backgruund, 
and two or three heads raised themselves over 
the blinds of the tap and the commercial ruum, 
luoking out to gather as much as the darkness 
would permit of the appearance and proportions 
of the vehicie, In the meantime Mr. Quatterly 
entered the inn, and was ushered! upstairs; the 
horses Were taken off, and delivered over to the, 
tenderness of tho ostler; and Tom, the post- 
boy, thinking he had earned a right to a little 
repuse, went into the tap, scated himsell’ with 
bis Whip in his hand, and called for a pint of 
beer to begin with. While the bar-maid was 
drawing it for him, he suddenly heard the 
voice of Mrs. Pluckrose replying to ber new 
guest on the first landing, ‘‘1’ll send the note 
immediately, sir; but I’m afraid it’s nu use, for 
Mr. Morton, as I hear, went out early this 
morning, from Mallington House, and hasn't yet 
returned, and they are all in a great fuss about 
him. There have been people out all over the 
country luoking for him; but wheu last I heard 
he had not been found.” 

What Mr. Quatterly replied Tom did not hear, 
but the speech of the landlady made a deep im- 
pression upon him, and on the inipulse of the 
moment he exclaimed aloud, withvut noticing 
the presence of a slang-looking, tulerably well- 
dressed young tnan, who was flirting with the 
bar-tmaid through the window, * Hang me if that 
isn’t the gentleinan they are talking of as I druv 
over this morning. Ill go and tell them all 
about it;” aud ap he got, with bia whip still 
in his band, aod approached the fvot of the 
stairs. 
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“No,” said Mr. Quatterly, speaking to Mrs. 
Pluckrose, still at the firet landing, “I think 
I'll go myself, ma’am, and inquire into this 
busincss. Let me have somebody to show me 
the way.” But just at that moment Tom ap- 

ached, touching his hat, and saying— 

“T think I can tell you more about it nor any 
one, sir, for I knows more nor any one.” 

“Come up, then—come up,” said Mr. Quat- 
terly, quickly, advancing to the room towards 
which Mrs. Pluckrose had been leading him. 
*© Though this business seems as dark as mut- 
ton-pie, we'll soon have some light in it.” 

The moment after, Tom, Mrs. Pluckrose, and 
Mr. Quatterly were all shut in together in con- 
gultation, and at the end of about five minutes 
the voice of the fair landlady was heard calling 
from above, ‘Betsy! Betsy! Send the buy 
down to Dr. Western to say we’ve heard where 
Mr. Morton is gone to, and beg him to step up 
directly. Tell the ostler to get out a chaise 
directly—make the boy run all the way.” 

The slang-looking gentleman, of whom we 
have spoken, had looked a little askanco at the 
post-boy's first announcement of his knowledge 
of Mr. Morton's abode, and for a minute or two 
paused in his conversation with the barmaid to 
listen tu what was taking place above. He 
lingered about, however, saying a few words to 
while away the time, till the voice of Mrs. Pluck- 
Tose was heard giving the above orders; but 
then, without more ado, he walked out of the 
ion, and hurried down through a@ lane at the 
back of' the street till he reached a small public 
house, which we may say, by the way, bore 
Rot tho very best reputation in Mallington. He 
there found seated our respectable friends Bill 
Maltby and Mr. Williams, to whom he commu- 
nicated, in great haste, all that had just taken 
place at the inn. 

“Get out the horse, like the devil!” was 
Maltby’s first exclamation ; and as soon as the 
lad bad ron to perform this errand, he and Wil- 
liams held a short whispered consultation, at 
the end of which a piece uf paper was procured, 
on which the latter gentleman wrote a few 


hasty lines. In a minute after the youth re- 
turned, saying the horse was out. ‘I'he note 
was intrusted to him; and he reccived direc- 


tions to “ride like hell!” which, as we all know 
that that place gets un very fast, as well as all 
who are traveling thither—we may naturally 
conclude meant as quick as he could go. 

The youth departed; and in a moment after 


; the sound of a horse's feet were heard beating 


the groand at full speed. 
— 


2 CHAPTER LIII. 


As may well be supposed, the news which 
reached Captain Tankerville and Alfred Lati- 
mer, to the effect that their whole proceed- 

were made known, and that magistrates 
aad lawyers were in pursuit of them, proved hy 
0 means palatable to those worthy gentlemen ; 
and while the captain interrogated young Black- 
Wore with much acumen, drawing from him a 
fall statement of all he had scen and heard at 

ipgton, his companion gazed on the note, 
which was addreesed to himself, and seemed 
to find therein matter for no very light medita- 
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tion. After about five minutes’ conference,. 
however, Captain Tankerville made up his mind 
as to his own course. 

‘«Well, Latimer,” he said, “I don’t know 
what you intend to do; but I’m off. I don’t 
intend to be taken in my form, I can tell you; 
so, good night.” 

Latimer locked at him with a stern and hag- 
gard eye, but for a moment made no answer. 
At length, however, a snzile of scorn, somewhat 
strained and unnatural, came upon his face; 
and he said, “you are easily frigtened, Tank- 
erville, and, I dare say, will be afraid to come 
back and give me my revenge when ,‘bese fel- 
lows are gone. You have left me but a h wndred 
pounds in the house ; and you ought to giv.’ Me 
my revenge at least—if your heart dues n.% 
fail you.” 

He spoke an untruth when he pretended to 
possess the sum he stated, for his stock was 
reduced to a few guincas; but it was not with- 
out an object, as he wel knew the only sure 
bait he could hold out to the swindler before 
him was money. 

Cuptain. Tankerville rose at it like a hungry 
trout. “Oh, dear, no!” he said— I'll not 
baulk you. I'll come back as soon as I find the 
coast clear; but I doubt, my friend, that if you 
stay, you'll get nabbed, for what we bave done 
is no joke.” 

‘*T can get bail, if I want it,” replied his com- 
panion, in a cool tone; ‘but as you cannot, I 
fancy, you had better go. I shall expect you to 
breakfast at ten, and I’ll bet you five pounds 
that I keep my man in spite of them.” 

“Done!” answered Captain Tankerville; 
and,-with a renewed promise tu return and give 
him his revenge, as men term the process hy 
which they propose to plunder a dupe still fur- 
ther, he took his departure, and left Latimer 
and young Blackmore together. 

As soon as he was gone, the note was exam- 
ined once more with keen attention, and then 
Mr. Latimer inquired, “how will Williams get 
over, John!” 

“Why, he has got a gig, sir, all ready,” re- 
plied the gardener's son. “ He has been show- 
ing himself a good deal in Mallington lately, 
just to prove to the folks that te had nothing 
to do with cracking the window at the hall; 
but he always keeps a gig ready, nevertheless ; 
and if he tells you in the note that he's coming, 
he'll be over quick enough, for Jack Williams 
does not lose time. He did not say anything 
to me about it, however.” 

‘‘Then you had better go where you were 
told,” answered the young gentleman. “TI 
cannot spare much, but there's five shillings to 
hait the horse, and you shell have more by and 
hy.” " 

He spnke in a calm, ordinary tone; but when 
he was once more alone that apparent tran- 
quillity deserted him, and he walked up and 
down the room for half an hour in @ state of 
agitation approaching despair. Again an‘{ again 
he looked at the small sum upon the té,ble, and 
murmured, ‘ What shall I do!” and then re- 
commenced his walk with a quick 4",d irregular 
step There was an ear that hear d it all, and 
a heart that more than shared his anguish, 
though without koowing, withou’ ¢ being whe \ 
conceive the circumsiances, * gagus biota A 
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which showed her that he was suffering and in 
peril. Lucy Edmonds had the bitter pangs of 
self-reproach to gndure, as well as sympathy 
and alarm for him ; but he was too far plunged 
in vice to let such feelings add to the weight of 
his actual situation. She would have given 
worlds tu have gone in and consoled him; but 
she had learned to fear him, too, and dared not 
venture; and while she was still listening to 
the hurried footfall, and hesitating what she 
sbould do, she heard the sound of wheels. 
Then a window was thrown open, and her be- 
trayer’s voice, speaking to some one over the 
garden-wall, inquired, ‘Is that you, Williams 1” 

Another voice answered in the affirmative, 
‘and then she caught the sound of Latimer’s foot 
descending the stairs. The door below was 
opened, and then there was a pause of some 
minutes, after which two persous ascended to 
the adjoining room, and voices were heard 


no. 

Lucy listened eagerly—not from curiosity, 
but from deep interost. She only heard part, 
however ; but that part was sufficient to cause 
very mingled emotions. Once the light of joy 
rose up in her heart, and more than once terror, 
and anxiety, and grief took possession of her. 
Her lip now bore a smile—faint, indeed, although 
it was the smile of hope; but then again she 
trembled as she lay, and then turned her face to 
the pillow and wept. To explain the cause of 
such emotions, we must relate the conversation 
that took place in the other room; but, at the 
same time, it must be remembercd that it was 
but @ part, and that a small part, which Lucy 
Edmonds overheard, otherwise her pangs would 
have been more terrible than they were, and the 
slight gleam of hope and happiness that came 
upon her would have been drowned out at once 
in the flood of anguish. 

Williams entered the room with a slow and 
deliberate step, and, without seating himself, 
stood on one side of the table, where Captain 
Tankerville bad been placed, while Latimer re- 
mained upon the other. “I looked for you all 
along the road,” he said, “thinking that the 
news might have scared you; and, indeed, 
when I wrote I thought it would be best for you 
to be off at once; but when I came to think, I 
saw clear enough that nobody would interrupt 


* you till to-morrow morning, for they would be 


obliged to get a warrant here, as this is a differ- 
ent county.” 

“They may knock some one up,” said Lati- 
mer; ‘and if you had not come soon, I should 
have gone after John Blackmore, and waited for 
you there.” 

“I called as I came by,” replied Williams, 
“and if they do knock somo one up it will take 
time. I must have got the start of them in 
setting out, by full half an hour; and those two 
apavined carcasses of dogs’ meat that Mrs. 

luckrose calls post horses will be a pretty time 
upon the road, I'll answer for it. So we shall 
have time to talk a bit; and I want to say a 
word or two to you.” 

‘« Well, say away,” anewered Alfred Latimer, 
“only remember Lucy is in there;” and he 
pointed with his thumb to the door of the bed- 
room. 

“Are you married yet?” asked Williams, 
aloud. 
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“No,” answered Alfred Latimer ; ‘ not yet.” 

“Then J shan’t say anything at all,” answered 
Williams; ‘for you promised her, and you 
promised me, that you would marry her, and 
how can I trust a man who breaks his word 
801” 

“ How the devil could I keep it eooner?” re. 
plied Latimer. ‘The banns have been pab- 
lished twice, and to-morrow's the third time—I 
intended to marry her the next day.” 

“Will you really!” asked Williams, ‘ You 
seem devilish lukewarm about it. Will you 
swear you will?” 

Alfred Latimer.called down vengeance on his 
head, with a fearful imprecation, if be did not 
fulfill his word on the day after the next; and 
then added, “I'm not lukewarm at all about it 
—I'm more determined than ever, and was only 
thinking just now that I wished it could be to- 
night; for I’ve devilish little to share with her 
but my name, and that she may as well have as 
soon as possible. But what has all this to do 
with what you were guing to say 1”’ 

“Why, a good deal,” answered Jack Wil. 
liams ; ‘for I can tell you I intend to be off for 
Zante on Monday, and you may como with me, 
if you like. But you shan’t come unless Lucy 
goes with you as your wife. There's a ship 
lying ready to sail in the Downs, which will 
take us all for a trifle; and when wo are there 
we can fullow out what we were talking of, you 
know.” ; 

Alfred Latimer was silent; and he gazed 
upon the table with bitter mortification, as he 
thought that the state of poverty to which he 
had reduced himself would prevent him from 
executing the wild and criminal but exciting 
scheme upon which he had been meditating for 
the last month. Williams looked at him with 
a calm and thoughtful face, not fully understand- 
ing what was passing in his mind, but yet see. 
ing clearly that there was some itopediment 
which made Alfred Latimer hesitate. 

“Come,” ho said, at length, “if you are 
thinking of this other scheme you have in hand, 
it's all no use, I can tell you. Maltby told me 
all about it; and as soon as I heard of it I won- 
dered how you could be such a fool as to be 
taken in by a pitiful, cowardly vernoin, like that 
Tankerville, to try anything of the sort. He's 
not brave enough to doganything bold and man- 
ly ; and you'll soon have all the magistrates 
upon you for your pains.” 

“He has taken me in, in more ways than 
that,” replied Alfred Latimer; ‘but as to the 
magistrates, I don’t care a pin about them, for 
they can but say that I got bold of this fellow 
Morton to prevent Louisa Chariton from marry- 
ing a swindler.” 

“Swindler!” said Williams, with a low 
laugh ; “you know better than that; but, how- 
ever, you had better keep out of the way, for if 
they get hold of you, and Jay you up, it may 
prevent you from lending a land to one echeme 
or the other. If you would take my advice, 
you’d just open the door, and let him out, and 
then come along with me.” 

“1 should like to keep him in as long as F 
can,” replied Alfred Latimer; “for a8 sure as 
he gets out he will have the constables after 
me, and very likely take away Lucy, too, before 
we are married. So I would rather have the 
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chance of the cards, and keep him where be is ; 
for a thousand things may prevent the people 
from Mallington coming as soon as we fancy.” 

WO) There’s some truth in that,” replied his 
companion; “ but, at all events, you had better 
come with me; keep yourself out of the way til 
it’s blown over; come back, and marry Lucy 
on Monday morning; and then let us be off 
together over the wild sea to a country where 
there's plenty to be done, and where we may 
head a life of pleasure and aetivity, instead of 
banging on here, where man is always flogged 
back into a particular path by laws and customs 
that he hates, like one out of a pack of hounds.” 

Alfred Latimer shook his head sadly. “I 
ean’t, Wiliams,” he said; “I can’t. That 
fellow Tankerville has cheated me out of almost 
everything I had. That's all he's left me,” and 
he pointed to the seven or eight guineas that 
lay upon the table. 

“ That’s bad,” said Williams, looking at the 
Money with a grim smile. “I knew what 
would come of it, as soon aa I heard you had 
anything to do with that fellow again. But 
come, sir, there’s nothing without its remedy ; 
and what I've got to talk to you about will be 
a remedy for this, if you've got the courage and 
determination I think you have. Though I am 
pretty well off in pocket for a single adventure, 
yet I haven’t got enough for what I want. We 
moust have a schooner of our own, Mr. Latimer, 
and that costs some money. We must atrike 
@ good stroke, before we go, that may fill our 
pockets, and set us off well; and 1 know where 
such a blow is to be struck.” 

Alfred Latimer raised his fingers, and pointed 
to the next room, with a caution not to speak 
20 loud; and Williams proceeded in a lower 
tone. “I was disappointed,” he said, “ when 
I firet tried this job; but I shan’t be disappointed 
a second time, for I have got a key made to the 
little door that goes into the stable yard, and 
there are no bolts upon it. We should only 
have to get over the wall, and walk quietly in, 
to take care of the people who are in the house, 
and quietly to pack up what we want, and be 
off. Maltby had such a fright last time, that 
‘we won't have anything to do with him, though 
we most give him something to be quiet; but I 
only intend to have two with me, and, if you 
like, you may be one.’’* i 

“Where is it?” demanded Latimer, in a 
whisper. ‘Is it Mallington Hall!” 

Williams nodded his head, and both remained 
silent for several minutes; while Latimer first 
gazed down upon the nd, and then turned 
his eyes with a look of anxious and bitter in- 

airy to the small sum of money upon the table. 
i length his brow contracted ; he set his teeth 
fast, and muttered between them, with a nod of 
the head, “[ will go.” ' 

““That’s right,” said Williams, in the same 
low tone which they had been lately using. 
‘s: "There is certainly to the worth of five or six 
thousand pounds, and perhaps more.” 

«+ When is it to be?” asked his young com- 
panion, eagerly. te 

“To-morrow night,” replied Williams ; “but 
you had better come away with me to-night. 
AQ this job about Mr. Morton will make a good 
blind for your being absent. People will say you 
get eut of the way on that account. Then you 
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can come hack early on Monday, marry Loc 
and be off for the sea.” ieee , 

Alfred Latimer agreed to all that he proposed, 
for his fortunes seemed desperate, and, like 
many another man, without waiting to see if, 
out of the clouds and darkness that surrounded 
him, some light would not break to guide pa- 
tience and endurance unto brighter things, he 
hurried on upon the path before him, heedless 
of the abyss that yawned beneath bis feet. 

‘*T will come,” he said; “I will come —and 
we had better be off directly, for these fellows 
might arrive from Mallington and stop me. But 
I must take some things with me, and speak to 
Lucy for a minute, to tell her that I will be back 
on Monday.” 

“You had better have everything arranged 
for your marriage by nine o'clock,” said Wil- 
liams, “for the sooner you are off the better. 
Write a note to the parson before you go, and 
bid Lucy meet you at the church. Then you can 
start at once.” 

“T will,” replied Alfred Latimer; “and I'll 
write a note, and leave it on the table, for old 
Doctor Western, too, telling him my mind about 
Ponies marriage, or give it to Lucy to give 

im."’ 
“ You had better a great deal tell her to keep 
herself out of the way all to-morrow morning,” 
answered Williams, “for you caa't tell what 
may happen. We'll bid John Blackmore watch 
about, and let her know when the people have 
been here, so that she may come back after- 
wards. But come, he quick, Mr. Latimer. 

I should think they must be in the town by 
this time." 

The two notes were accordingly written with 
all despatch, and, taking the one addressed to 
the’ clergyman of the parish in his band, to carry 
it to Lucy, Alfred Latimer was putting his little 
store of money in his pocket, when Williams 
whispered, ‘Give her half of it, man—never 
leave a woman without money ;” and agreeing 
to the suggestion, the young man entered the 
chamber beyond, and closed the door. What 
was said Williams could not distinguish, but he 
heard a low, murmured conversation take place, 
mingled, he thought, with bitter sobs ; and when 
Alfred Latimer returned, bis face was flushed 
and his manner agitated. 

“What's the matter {” asked Williams. ‘ 

“She fancies something,” answered Latimer, 
“and wanted to stop me; but it doesn’t signify 
—I swore that I would come back again, so that 
she believes me. Now Iam ready to go. But 
stay, I may as well put these in my pocket,’ 
and taking out a brace of pistols from a cup- 
board in the room, he disposed of them as he 
had mentioned, and followed his companion 
down stairs. 


a 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Tue summons of Mr. Quatterly was not long 
unattended to by Dr. Western, and in less than 
twenty minutes he walked into the inn of Mrs. 
Pluckrose, and inquired for the gentleman who 
wished to see him. The meeting between him 
and the respectable solicitor was not aa that of 
two strangers, althuugh they had never ween 
each other before, but aa noon an Mr. Qnarady 
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annoonced his name, the rector shook him 
warmly by the hand, saying, ‘ Very happy in- 
deed tv sce you, my dear sir. But what of our 
young friend! Called away, doubtless, on this 
business suddenly ; but indeed he should have 
given some intimation of his going, fur we have 
all been in vast alarm about him, and one little 
heart in our village is well nigh breaking with 
terror and uncertainty; and let me teil you 
that heart is a treasure and not to be trifled 
with.” 

‘© What can't be cured must be endured, my 
dear doctor,” replied the solicitor; ‘‘ Samson 
was 2 strong man, but he could not drink out of 
an empty pitcher. Our friend could not give 
any intimation of his departure, because he did 
not know he was going. There was onco a 
Scotchman sct out With another, in the Crimea, 
to catch a ‘Tartar. The two fricnds separated 
in their hunt for a little way, and presently one 
heard the other shouting, ‘Sandy! Sandy! I've | 
cotched a Tartar. ‘Well, bring him here, 
Donald,’ quoth the other. ‘f canna,’ cried 
Donald. ‘Then keep him till I come,’ said 
Sandy. ‘I canna,’ repeated Donald. ‘Then 
come here yersel’,' said Sandy. ‘Iie wunna 
let me,’ roared Donald. Now, my dear doctor, 
our friend was in the position of Donald. He 
was in the clutches of a Tartar who would not 
Jet him do anything he thought fit todo. He 
was not exactly in bodily fear; fur I suppose he 
would call me out if I were tu insinuate that 
such a thing was possible ; but he was not liber 
homo. ” 


“Indeed!” exclaimed tho rector, in some 
coneternation, mistaking Mr. Quatterly's mean- 
ing, and thinking that for some cause, just or 
unjust, Morton had been arrested, “ how did 
this happen!—I hope no foolish quarrel—no 
duel? He went out early, Louisa said, and” — 

‘Wrong, all wrong,” replied the old solicitor ; 
“you are traveling out of the record, my good 
friend. He was neither in the hands of sheriffs’ 
officers nor of Bow-strect officere—neither of 
the consfabularius vulgaris, nor of the serriens 
ad cluvam, or ad arma; but in the hands of a 
set of Macegrarii, as I may call them, or buyers 
and sellers of stolen flesh. What is their object 
we have yet to discover; but one thing is clear: 
they have kidnapped bim, carried him off ina 
post-chaise, upon the pretence that he is insane, 
and taken him to the town of ——, which I 
rigs through about four hours ago—would I 

ad known it then.” 

“But who can have done this?” said Dr. 
Western; “any of the parties, think you, to 
this suit that is pending?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. Quat. 
terly; “but this young dog who, quitting his 
rank and station in society, chouses to associate 


With scamps and swindlcrs. Was not she a, 
dirty slut to sell her bed and lie upon dirt t| 


The rhyme is not correct, but that does not 
Matter—it is no other than young Alfred 
Latimer, to whom he was so kind. I told him, 
I told him! What's bred in the bone will never 
come out of the fiesh. You can’t make a silk 
purse out of a suw's car. Pipkin is pipkin, and 
Pipkin’s pipkin to the Jast ; and when he talked 
about reforming him and bringing him to better 
eee ar habits, I just hinted at the expe. 


of first trying to wash a black man! 
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white. There's an old story in Esop, my dex 
friend, about a man and a viper—but F weat 
stop to tell it you now, for there is the roll of 
wheels, and it must be the chaise I ordered, 2 
that the beat thing you and I can do is to step 
in, go over to ——, and ensure his liberation ss 
as possible. You are a magistrate, | 
think!" 

“ But not for tbat county,” replied Dr. West- 
em. ‘ Besides, my dear sir, 1 am not prepared 
for this journey. To-morrow is Sunday, mi 
duty must, of course, be dune in my chureh” 

“Very unfortunate, very unfortunate,” said 
Mr. Quatterly ; “but surely you could get back 
in time for that, and I shall require some persce 
to identify me as Timothy Quatterly, Esquire. 
Who are the magistrates there? What ae 
their names! At all events, you'll come ove: 
ay soon as possible to-morrow, for we may hare 
difficulties, especially if they have taken en 
to get or manufacture a certificate of insansy, 
which seems probable, from the account of ths 
post-boy, who brought all the information, sé 
who says that they showed him some son d 
paper about somebody being mad, he does mt 
well know what.” 

Doctor Western was somewhat puzzled bow 
toact. He saw, indeed, that his presence migt 
be absolutely necessary to Morton's immedas 
liberation, and yct he knew not where te fod 
any one on the spnr of the occasion to do day 
for him in his church, and he had also a vey 
strong objection to traveling on Sunday, thoosa 
he was not sufficiently bigoted to suffer that & 
jection to interfere with the execution of a 
duty. He was also somewhat puzaled to divise 
what could be Alfred Latimer's motive in com 
mitting so gross and outrageous an set; and, 
being a thoughtful and deliberate man, he tock 


several moments to cogitate over what Mr. | 
Quatterly said without making any reply. At | 


length, however, the worthy solicitor, growing 
impatient, broke in by saying “‘ Well, you wus 
come to-morrow, at all events, and I will goa 
to-night to have all ready. I will go on with 


the bottle and bag, and you can come after@ - 


little jack nag. I must not forget, however, ® 
take this post-boy with me, for I mast have ev- 
dence on oath of our friend having been carried 
off, of the parties to the crime, and of the place 
to which he has been carried.” 

“He can be sworn before me,” said Docter 
Western; “it does not matter in what evan’ 
he makes his deposition, provided it he properly 
attested.” : 

“True, truc,” replied Mr. Quatterly. “Wel 
have him up. You shall swear him, and I'll bs 
the clerk.” 

Thus saying, Mr. Quatterly rose, rolled bs 
great body on his small legs to the door, opesel 
it, and, going out, descended at once to ihe 
groundflvor of Mrs. Pluckrose’s dwelling, wher 
he first looked into the bar, and while the ba- 
maid inquired “Are you looking for miss. 
sir!" and he himself replied “No ; poat-boy,” 
he advanced to the door of the tap-room asd 
threw it open. 

“Hie! you sir,” cried Mr. Quatterly, as bi 
eye instantly rested on the post-boy. “Bee 
good as to come up stairs ;” and he went con® 


mutter to himself, not venturing to say it 
Sui eat'ed conioending the'mnea'y-eeengrees 
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sion, “Up-stairs, down-stairs, io my lady's 
chamber.’’ 

_As he did so, however, he swept over with 
hie eye the rest of the persons assembled in 
the room, turning himself half round at the same 
time, as if to depart. Suddenly he came toa 
full stop, and then marched straight up to a man 
@ressed in a jacket and apron, who sat on the 
other side of the room, with a pot of beer be- 
fore him. If any body had taken the trouble to 
look at that man's countenance when Mr. Quat- 
terly’s large and remarkable head first presented 
itself in the tap, he would have seen a hue like 
that of death spread itself over bis cheeks and 
lips. Yet though evidently terrified at sorne- 
thing, he seemed fascinated, like the bird by the 
serpent, and continued gazing in the solicitor’s 
face with a vacant and stone-like stare, tll Mr. 
Quatterly stood directly before him, saying “ Oh, 
ho!” with a very remarkable emphasis. Then 
his teeth began to chatter in his head, and 

¢though he gasped twice as if in the attempt to 
speak, no sounds issued forth from his unclosed 
jaws, but there he sat, the image of conscience- 
stricken consternation. 

Mr. Quatterly remained the space of about a 
Minute silent, also, as if in the consideration of 
some deep and intricate problem, but at length 
he spoke in an authoritative tone, saying “Be 
80 good as to get up, sir, and walk through that 
door, then take the turning to the left, and up 
stairs to the first landing. Post-boy, follow 
him close, and be ready to chevy in case he 
runs.” 

But the poor wretch had no such design. He 
rose as he was directed, moved like an automa- 
ton to the door, which the post-boy opened for 
him, walked up the stairs, and there, at the top 
of the firet landiag, stood with his head bent 
down, his hands clasped together before him, 
and the same death-like hue upon his face. 

“ Walk in,” said Mr. Quatterly, who followed 
close, and, at the same time, opened the door 
of the sitting-room. The man obeyed; and as 
he entered, with Mr. Quatterly behind, Dr. West- 
ern inquired, with a glance at his habiliments, 
which were certainly very un-pust-boyish, ‘is 
this the man!” ; 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Quatterly. ‘ This is 
the man who robbed me of upwards of a thou- 
gand pounds the other day;” and, turning 
quick upon the unfortunate Mr. Wilkios, he 
imquired, ‘‘ Well, sir, what have you to say for 
yourself!” P 

The man found a voice this time. but it was 
only to murmur in the hollow tone of despair, 
“‘ nothing,” and, while he uttered that single but 
expressive word of self-condemnation, he still 
remained with his head bowed down, his eyes 
bent upun tho groued, and his hands clasped 
together, hanging powerless before him. 

“Nothing!” said Mr. Quatterly, who was 
evidently a good deal excited; ‘that's a poor 
excuse, sir—yet, after all,”’ he continued, ‘‘it 
i perhaps the best yuu could make, for, in your 
ease, the least said the soonest mended. Tell 
me, sir, was not I a kind master to you! Did I 

mot pay you well? Were you ever kept out late 
at nights if I could help it? Did I ever make 
sit up till morning copying old papers and 
tigating titles, if I could du the work my- 
.geif! Did I ever refuse you a holiday when it 
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was possible to grant itt Did I show myself 
un jin=-baree—unteeling ds 

“Never, never!’ replied the man warmly. 
“You were all that was kind and good, and I 
am a fool and a scoundrel.” 

“ There's sume grace left,” said Mr. Quatteriy, 
in a loud aside, spoken over his shoulder to Dr. 
Western, and then continuing to address the 
delinquent clerk, he demanded, “and pray what 
do you deserve, and what do you expect !” 

“Punishment,” replied the man Wilkins, 
“though God knows I've been punished enough 
since.” 

“Ay, the heart has been at work, has it?” 
said Mr. Quatterly; “but tell me, sir, was it 
fear or remorse that smote you?” 

“Both,” replied the culprit earnestly ; ‘fear 
breeding remorse. In the first place I have 
been tormented hy a fiend whom you know 
quite well, called Captain Tankerville. He 
fuund me out, and would not be contented till 
he had shared largely in the spoil I had taken 
from a good and kind master. He preyed upon 
me, threatening continually to give me up to 
justice, till he had obtained all he thooght he 
could get. Then he sent me off hither in this 
guise on the road to the sea-coast. But here 
Temoree came upon me, and I determined to 
send you back all that he had Icft me, except 
what was just enough to curry we to another 
land, where I intended to labor for my daily 
bread."' 

“ What's that you say? what’s that you say?” 
cried Mr. Quatterly, “ you determined to send 
it back? It’s a pity you did not put that in exe- 
cution, for I much fear you would have gone on 
nibbling, my good friend, till the cheese was all 
eaten up.” 

‘No, indeed, sir,” answered the wretched 
man; ‘I've got the letter and the notes bere in 
my pecket, all folded up and sealed ready to 
send off, and with them are the papere which I 
took at the same time—here they are.” 

“Let's see, let's see,” cried Mr. Quatterly, 
and he took from his former clerk’s hand a large 
lawyer-like packet, sealed and addressed, which 
he broke into at once, and took out a bundle of 
notes and papers which he looked over carefully, 
putting on his spectacles to do so. Then turn- 
ing to the delinquent, he said ‘‘ Here are all the 
documents, and six hundred and eighty-five 
pounds. There is somewhere above four hun- 
dred pounds wanting. What have you kept for 
yourself? and what did you give to that fellow 
Tankerville?” 

“JT gave bim three hundred and ninety 
pounds,” replied the man; ‘I spent nine pounds 
on my way here, and I've got five-and-twenty 
pounds in my bundle up-staire.”” 

“You’ve only kept five-and-twonty pounds, 
then?” said Mr. Quatterly. “ You'll swear 
you gave him all the rest? you'll take your oath 
of it?” 

“T will,” replied the clerk; ‘I have no more, 
and I spent no more, but gave him the rest.” 

“And positively you intended to send this 
letter?” continued the solicitor. 

The man bowed his head, saying “It would 
have been gone by this time if you bad not dis- 
covered me." 

«What do you think of all thie, eat" de. 
manded Mr. Quatterly, once more ndslng, Stet 
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his shoulder to Dr. Western; but the post-boy 
seemed to consider that the question was ad- 
dressed to himself, for he advanced a step or 
two from the door, and pulling a long lock of 
hair which hong down from the front 6f his 
head over his forehead, somewhat like the hasp 
of a trunk, he brought his chin thereby down 
upon his cravat, saying, at the same time, “I 
think, sir, as how the young man intends to 
make reparation ; and as for that Captain Tank- 
erville, why, Lord bless’ee, he was one of them 
fellows as carried off the gentleman from the 
common.” 

“The deuce he was!” exclaimed Mr. Quat- 
terly, ‘‘ then the murder's out, for that fellow’s 
up to apy mischief. But are you quite sure he 
was one!” 

“That I am, your honor,” replied the post- 
boy, “for one of them called bim captain, and 
t’other called him Tankerville, and them two 
pat together, makes Captain Tankerville, 1 
thiok.” 

“‘ Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Quatterly ; “ but 
that brings us back to the point. You boy, 
come hither to this table, and make a full, true, 
and particular statement before this gentleman, 
who is a magistrate, of all that took place re- 
garding the abduction of Mr. Morton, remem- 
bering that you are upon your oath, for we 
must get up a Bible and swear you—You sir,” 
he continued, turning to Mr. Wilkins, and point- 
ing tw the side of the room furthest from the 
window, “sit down in that corner, and don’t 
budge a step till I tell you. If you behave well, 
perhaps you may get off easy. If you don’t, 
you know the consequences. But I'l) trans- 
port that fellow Tankerville, if there’s law in 
the land; and shall be transported myself to do 

” 


“IT don't know, sir, whether you know that 
the chaise is at the door," said Mrs. Pluckrose, 
putting her head into the room; ‘but I should 
think, sarely, you would want some supper 
before you go.” 

“T want a Bible, in the firat place, madam,” 
replied Mr. Quatterly ; ‘and then supper, if you 

lease, for Ido begin to feel hungry ; byt do not 
us be interrupted for the next quarter of an 
hour ;” and all the arrangements being made, 
the deposition of the post-boy was taken in 
pices form ; and Dr. Western, then rising, said 
6 Would just walk up to Mallington House to 
relieve the apprehensions of Miss Charlton, after 
which he would do his best to get some one to 
perform the afternoon service at his church, in 
order that he might rejoin Mr. Quatterly on the 
following day. 

“Take my advice, my dear sir—take my ad- 
vice,” said Mr. Quatterly : “talk as little about 
this business as possible—give no farther ex- 

anations than needful. Just put the young 

dy's mind at rest, and say no more. You 
see,” he continued, advancing to Dr. Western, 
and laying the fore-finger of his right hand upon 
the lappel of that gentleman’s coat, with a de- 
monetrative air, ‘‘ you see, my dear sir, there are 
various reasons and sufficient motives for cau- 
tion in this matter. In the first place, it does 
not do to let our proceedings be known, lest the 
rsons implicated should get wind of them, and 
Op the twig, as school-boys term it. In the 
mext place, we are not certain what course our 
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friend may tbink fit to pursue in regard to the 
gentry concerned in this outrage upon hie per- 
son. One of them is, it appears, a very near 
connection of a fair lady for whom he has no 
slight tenderness ; and, besides, even if regard 
for her did not restrain him, his own peculiar 
idiosyncrasy—which, of all the idiosyncrasies 
that ever 1 knew, is most opposed to a fuss, as 
I term it—would probably farther lead him to 
pass over the matter than to make any noise 
about it.” " 

“‘] don’t see much how secrecy can be ob- 
served,” said Dr. Western, gravely, ‘‘as so many 
persons are aware of the particulars. Here ere 
these two men now in the room, besides Mra 
Pluckrose, who, though a very good woman 
has, like other ladies, a tongue not always to ba 
restrained.” : 

“Mrs. Pluckrose knows nothing about it,” 
said Mr. Quatterly ; “for as soon as ever | was 
sure the information was really coming, and I 
had told her to send for you in consequence, I 
turned her out of the room. Then as to that 
man,” and he pointed to his clerk, ‘J shall take 
him over with me. The other fellow, in the 
corderoys, has been already well cautioned, 
knows he may get into a ecrape, and upon the 
whole seems to be a very sensible and well- 
disposed person, who underetands that it is bet- 
ter to keep his breath to cool his porridge rather 
than waste it in vain gossiping. You haven't 
said anything to anybody yet, post-boy, have 

‘ou 1” 

d ‘Not a word, sir,” replied the man. 

‘Well, then, if you take my advice,” said 
Mr. Quatterly, “\as soon as your horses are fed 
and rested, you'll bring them over after me, for 
it’s as well to keep yourself out of temptation. 
You may talk to them in the stable, or on the 
road, as much as you like, and tell them the 
whole story if you please, for they are sure not 
to tell anybody again, but exchange as few 
words with any other beasts as possible, es. 
pecially if thoy have but two legs.” 

The postboy promised to observe these in- 
junctions faithfully, Dr. Western proceeded to 
execute his comfortable mission to Louisa, and 
Mr. Quatterly called fur his supper, preparatory 
to setting out. He seated himself, cut off a 
slice of the cold beef, and put a piece in his 
mouth—then turned his eyes tp the corner 
where the culprit sat as still as marble, like a 
statue of despair. Mr. Quatterly looked em- 
harrassed, and felt it unpleasant to eat in the 
presence of so much misery. He took a glass 
of wine, but that did not do any better, and he 
looked at the culprit again with a hesitating 
expression of countenance, The man had not 
moved an inch, and Mr. Quatterly laid down 
the knife and fork which gbe had just resumed, 
saying, ‘Come, Wilkins, draw forward your 
chair and take some supper.” 

“T cannot, sir,” replied Wilkins; “IT have no 
appetite." 

“The devil you haven't!” said Mr. Quat- 
terly; “I’m glad to hear it, it’s a good sign;” 
and bolting a few hasty mouthfuls he drank 
another glass of wine, descended the stairs, 
made Wilkins get into the post-chaise firat, 
and following himself, was soon rolling away 
towards the town which he had quitted a fow: 
hours before, : 
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CHAPTER LV. 


_ THERE was a small tea party in Mallington, 
just such a one as that into which we have be- 
fore introduced the reader, It is true that this 
little reunion—as the French call p meeting 
of persons who very probably never met in their 
life before—wanted some of the principal orna- 
ments of the fogmer. Mr. Nethersole was ab- 
sent, the solicitor did not appear; but their 
two principal representatives Were in the room; 
in the persons of the assistant of the one, and 
the chief clerk of the other. Mrs. Windsor was 
there, the two Misses Martin, two young ladies 
in broad bracelets and ringlets, which must have 
been curled upon what mechanicians call a 
never-ending screw. Their mother was there 
likewise, Mr. Crump was present, and a number 
of other gentlemen and ladies, with whom the 
writer and the reader are equally unacquainted. 
It was what they called themselves a small 
early party, beginning at six o'clock, and end- 
ing at nine. There is, therefore, no very great 
chance of our being detained long, though we 
may sit down and listen for a minute or two to 
the conversation which took place over the cup 
of tea, and the game of cards that followed. 

One of the principal delights of these parties, 
to those who loved to see human nature under 
ao anpleasant aspect, was the effect produced 
upon the temper of the Misses Martin, when 
the repulsive poles of those young ladies and 
Mrs. Windsor were brought in contact; but 
upon this occasion Mrs. Windsor was rather 
civil than otherwise to the Misses Martin. True 
it is that she could not altogether repress a cer- 
tain degree of acerbity of manner in speaking 
to them, for she was a quick, sharp woman, and 
had a very profound contempt forthem. Ifthey 
had been only rogues—if they had been only 
slanderera—if they had only been both com- 
bined, Mrs. Windsor could bave forgiven it ; 
bat she looked upon them as fvols too, and that 
‘was a sort of animal for which she had a great 
antipathy. 

@ ruling topic of the day was, of course, 
that first introduced. Mallington had rung all 
the morning with the disappearance of Mr. Mor- 
ton, and the Misses Martin had derived so much 
comfort from the fact, that they could not help 
endeavoring to extract a little more from it dur- 
ing the evening. They whispered together with 
the young surgeon, shrugged their shoulders, 

fessed that they had sip? patel sure how 
% would turn out, and called upon one or two 
of their neighbors to bear witness to the fact of 
their prophecies having been antecedent to the 
event. 

«Poor Mrs. Charlton!” said Miss Mathilda, 
s¢ I’m very sorry for her; but I wonder that 
_ she made such a fuss about it. It would have 
been better to have kept it quiet, I can’t help 
thioking—but I know Mrs. Windsor thinks that 
everything Mrs. Charlton does is right,” contin- 
ued she, with a glance of the eye to the lady of 
whom she spoke, ‘and so I shall say no more.” 

“Oh dear, no! Miss Mathilda Martin,” re- 
ae Mrs. Windsor, turning round while Mr. 

mp was shuffling the cards; ‘ you are quite 
mistake . Sdoh't think everything Mrs. Charl- 
ton does is right. Sbe does many things I 
would mach rather a not do.” 
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“Dear me!” cried Miss Martin ; “ well, I did 
not know that before. But bow does she bear 
it, Mrs. Windsor? for really I am sorry for her, 
more sorry a great deal than for Miss Louisa, 
for she’s @ girl of sense, and must be glad that 
one matters went too far he has been found 
out." 

“Found out!’ said Mrs. Windsor. ‘Gone 
out, I suppose, you mean, Miss Martin.” 

“Oh dear, no!” relied Mathilda, “my sister 
means found out, I don’t know what you can 
call it, Mrs. Windsor, when there are bills 
posted up all over the place for a Rentleman, 
and as soon as he sees them he takes bimeelf 
off, but being found out for what he really is.” 

“ And what may that be?” asked Mrs. Wind- 
sor. ‘T really don’t know what you mean!” 

“Why, I suppose there can be no doubt in 
the mind of anybody who has eyes, ears, and 
understanding, that this Mr. Morton who has 
down here is the felonious clerk that has been 
advertised for.” 

“ Really, Ithink not,” replied the housekeeper 
of Mallington House ; ‘and I don’t at all doubt 
that we shall soon hear of Mr. Morton again— 
T hope in safety, though I have some apprehen- 
Paced on that score after what happened be- 
fore.” 

“Oh! I dare say he’s skulking about in some 
of the woods or places,” replied Miss Mathilda 
Martin ; “very likely over at Wenlock, where 
he was so fond of going; but I dare say the 
officers will find him out.” 

Mrs. Windsor did not condeacend to answer, 
but cut through Mrs. Ramsbottom’s game with 
a tramp; and after waiting for a minute or two, 
Miss Martin pursued the agreeable conversation 
as follows :— 

“T am sorry for poor Miss Louisa, too. The 
poor dear child has been made a sacrifice for 
others, that’s clear. Does she take on much, 
Mrs. Windsor 1” 

‘‘ Miss Charlton has been very much alarmed, 
and very anxious,” answered Mrs. Windsor ; 
‘as, indeed, any young lady naturally would 
be on the unexplained absence of such a friend 
of the family as Mr. Morton.” 

‘Oh, come, Mrs. Windsor !” cried Miss Ma- 
thilda; ‘‘you don't pretend to say that’s all, 
for we know better than that. Young people 
don’t go about together in that way without 
being engaged ; and if it has been suffered in 
this case Mrs. Charlton’s much more to blame 
than ever I thought her.”” 

“Your thoughts won’t do her much harm,” 
replied Mrs. Windsor, ‘‘ or anybody else, or we 
should be an unfortunate set of people in Mal- 
lington. But, as I said before, it is very natural 
both for Mrs. Charlton and Miss Louisa to be 
anxious about Mr. Morton, as, indeed, every- 
body is who knew him, even to the footboy, 
for he is a perfect gentleman.” 

“A gentleman !” said Miss Mathilda. ‘Well, 
puppies don’t open their eyes till tbey are nine 
days old, and some people never open them at 
all till they are forced. However, for the mat- 
ter of that, I dare say we shall soon hear more, 
and then it will be seen who's right.” 

Mrs. Windsor played out her rubber in silenca; 
and about nine o'clock, or a little before, took 
her leave, and left the Misses Martia’ in qoa- 
session of the field. They \tiompned wonier- 


folly—they were eloquent—they were pathetic 
—they were sublime ; they left nothing unsaid 
that could be said upon the subject of Mr. Mor- 
ton, Mrs. Chariton, and Louisa; they even 
touched episodically upon Dr. Western, lament- 
ing the culpable negligence of the constable, in 
not having prevented the escape of the fraudu- 
lent clerk; and declared that things were get- 
ting so bad there must really be some active 
justice of the peace appointed to insure os 

allington, which had always before been such’ 
a nice, quict, pleasant little village, should not 
become a den of swindlers and ruffians; and 
hinted that it had never been the same place 
since Mrs. Charlton had first set her foot in it. 
By diat of oratory and perseverance they got a 
great many of their hearers on their side, and 
the day was running strong against the Morton 
faction when the party broke up. Inthe mean- 
while Mrs. Windsor walked up the hill towards 
Mallington House, not very slow, because she 
thought her mistress might want her, not very 
quick, because she was in a meditative mood. 
Now, Mrs. Windsor was endowed with a quality 
usually ascribed to a certain small animal with 
along tail accustomed to frequent the drains 
and minor passages of not the newest mansions 
in the world, whicb quality is a certain inherent 
ema of the approaching fall of the house. 

y aid of this gift the housekeeper had arrived 
at the conclusion that Mrs. Chariton was in a 
sumewhat tottering condition. At the same 
timé it appeared to her that Miss Charlton and 
Mr. Morton were likely to build up a dwelling 
ofa much more firm and stable construction, 
and she was strongly disposed to detach herself 
from the dilapidated and attach herself to the 
perfect house. The only consideration, indeed, 
was whether she was likely to succeed in the 
latter part of her object, but Mrs. Windsor had 
all her life been a very shrewd woman. She 
had been peculiarly kind and civil to Louisa 
Charlton at all times, with a degree of foresight 
which Mrs. Charlton herselfhad not possessed. 
She had never exactly taken the young lady’s 
part against her mistress; for not only would 
that have been dangerous as affecting Mrs. 
Charlton, bat Mra. Windsor had a strong notion, 
and a right one, that the appearance of ingrati- 
tade towards a person whom she had se long 
served would be no passport to the favor of 
Louisa. She had, therefore, never blamed any- 
thing that Mrs. Charlton did—she had never 
Opposed any of her unjust or unwise acts to- 
wards Louisa—but by a thousand little marked 
and Kindly attentions, especially apparent at 
those times when the young lady was suffering 
under any of the mortifications inflicted on her 
by her step-mother, she had not only endeav- 
ored to soothe and comfort ber, but cast an 
implied censure upon the conduct which re- 
quired such counteraction. Thus Mrs. Windsor 
imagined that her chance was a very fair one, 
even as matters stood at that moment; and as 
ahe foresaw that a time was coming when a 
breach was likely to take place between Mrs. 
Charlton and her step-daughter in regard to 
the marriage of tho latter with Mr. Morton, 
she thought several little pieces of information 
which she possessed, and which might be most 
serviceable to the two young people, might form 
@ link between her and them, which would ren. 
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der her station in their regard quite secure. 
Something was necessary, however, a8 an ex- 


‘cuse for deserting the interests of her mistress, 


and she could think of nothing better than a 
personal quarrel which would put Mrs. Charlton 
in the wrong towards herself. She saw every 
probability, indeed, of such a result being easily 
brought about, for Mrs. Charlton had been very 
irritable of late, and had vented a good deal of 
that irritability upon Mrs. Windsor, not being 
at all aware to what extent she was in the 
housekeeper’s power. Mrs. Windsor had sub- 
mitted hitherto in silence, because she thought 
it would be politic so to du; but as she calca- 
lated that a crisis was very near at hand, she 
now determined to submit no longer, but to re- 
taliate in such a manner as to cali forth the 
whole of Mrs. Charlton's spleen, without, how- 
ever, putting herself in the wrong, or giving 
her mistress the advantage over her in any 
respect. One thing, too, she especially deter- 
mined to refrain from, and that was from all 
allusion to her knowledge of Mrs. Charlton's 
secret plans for the future, or acts in the past, 
till the moment when it might be necessary to 
proclaim them aloud, for she was well aware 
that that excellent lady had sufficient art to 
govern her passions completely if she found it 
angerous to display them, and to avoid any- 
thing like a quarrel with her housekeeper, if 
she belicved it to be more for her interest to 
be friends with her. 
With these resolutions, the result of which 
will soon be seen by the reader, Mrs. Windsor 
rang the servant's bell at Mallington House. 


—>—. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


He was a fool, and not a philosopher, who 
said that uncertainty was the just condition 
of man’s mind. In trust, in confidence, in firm 
conviction, and in faith, is only to be found 
repose and peace. Assurance is what man’s 
heart and understanding both require, and the 
very fact of the mind not being capable of ob. 
taining certainty upon many points is a proof of 
weakness, not of strength. 

“Oh, doubt and uncertainty, what terrible 
states they are amongst the perilous things 
and anxious circumstances of this mortal 
life! How the news of the battle fought, how 
the howling of the angry storm will fix the fangs 
of those two demons upon the heart of the sol- 
dier’s or sailor’s mother or his wife !—how they 
tear the breast of the absent for the loved afar 
—how they aggravate all pangs—how they min. 
gle the bitter drop with many a cup of joy ! 

They were the companions of Lucy Edmonds 
through the livelong night after Alfred Latimer 
lef her; and many a dark and terrible form 
they fook as, with sleepless eyes, she lay and 
revolved the past, the present, and the future— 
all sad, all cloudy, all full of frowning menace. 
Whither was he gone! she asked herself. 
What to do 1—what new folly, what now sin, 
what new crime to commit! Would he indeed 
return as he had said? or was she abandoned 
as well as betrayed—cast off upon the hard 
world — homeless, defenceless, powerless, 
fatherless? Her heart sunk Jow—low till it 
hardly beat. Was it not in his character to do 
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80 !—was it not man’s accustomed dealings 
“with the weak !—were not all his actions, since 
she had seen them closely, evidences that he 
could so act! The very doubt was worse than 
death; yet she strove not to believe it, for she 
loved him still. She tried to shut out convic- 
tion of his faults and of bis nature.“ Oh, no! it 
was impossible he could so use her, she thought ; 
but still she doubted, and doubt was agony. 

Then came the fears forhim. What would 
be the end of such a course as he was pursu- 
ing '—what the consequences that must sooner 
or later fall upon his head? All was wild un- 
certainty ; but, like the clouds of a thunder- 
storm, the phantoms of the future, though vague 
and changing, still took a thousand dark and ter- 
rible Yorms. Minute aftet minute passed away, 
hour after hour went by, but every minute 
brought some fresh pang, every hour was con- 
sumed in bitterness and dread. 

At length the day began to dawn, ani the faint 
gray light of the autumnal morning streamed in 
through the half-closed curtains ; but it woke 
No joy, it brought no relief. Faint and sick at 
heart, weary, desponding, and filled with dark 
remorse, daylight brought no day to Lucy Ed- 
Monds’ heart. Within it all was night. Still 
she lay and pondered for some time longer; 
but at length hearing sounds in the house, and 
remembering the injunctions laid upon her to go 
out carly and remain absent long, she rose and 
dressed herself, and walked languidly into the 
otherroom. The maid of the house was clearing 
the table, and the sight of the bottles and glasses 
and scattered cards made poor Lucy feel sick at 
heart. She turned away to the window, bid- 
diog the girl bring breakfast quickly; but the 
moment after the latter inquired ‘‘ What is to 
be done with this, ma'am 1” 

Lucy turned and saw in her hands the note 
to Dr. Western, which Latimer had mentioned 
to her ere he went. ‘ Leave it on the table,” 
she said ; ‘a gentleman will call during the day 
for it. Ask any one who comes if his name 
is Dr. Western, and if he says ‘yes,’ let him 
have it.” 

The sight of that note, however, recalled to 
her mind the other which had been left with her 
for the clergyman of the parish, and the words 
and assurance that Latimer had then spoken, 
and she seized upon them eagerly as food for 
half famished hope. ‘ Oh, yes!” she thought, 
*¢ he will come back—he will keep his word— 
he will take away the stain from me; though 
he can never give me back peace, he will give 
me at deast an honest name;” and hurrying 
ihto the other room again, she brought forth the 
letter and gazed upon it with one faint ray of 
light breaking in upon her darkened heart. 

The maid brought in the breakfast, and Lucy 
be to say something to her, but hesitated, 
ant then stupped. The girl was slow in laying 
out the things, and poor Lucy watched her as 
she did so, putting off till the last moment 
what she had to say. At length, as the girl 
‘was just quitting the room, she said, ‘“{ wish 
to speak with your master—presently.” 

The last word was added with a eiew to 
further delay, but the maid had not quitted the 
room five minutes when the landlord of the 

’ house appeared, inquiring ‘‘ Did you want me, 
-ma’am 1” 
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“Yes, sir,” said Lucy, hesitating and emvar- 
rassed. ‘Mr. Latimer will be out all to-day, 
but will be back to-morrow morning early, and 
he wished me to give this letter to the clergy- 
man of the parish ;” she paused for a moment, 
and then added, ‘‘ Where does he live?” 

The man gave her the information that she 
required; and then, seeing that she was em- 
barrassed, he good-humoredly added, “I sup- 
pose it’s about your marriage, ma’am. I heard 
the banns published for the second time last 
Sunday.” 

It was a great relief to Lucy, but yet her 
face turned crimson, and her heart beat so that 
she pressed her hand upon her side as if to 
stop it. ‘ Yes,” she said, when she recovered 
breath ; “it is to take place a little after 
nine to-morrow, and Mr. Latimer told me to 
ask if you would be kind enough to—to—to go 
with me to the church, as J have no friends 
here ;” and overpowered at the thought that 
she had no friends who would own her any- 
where, poor Lucy covered her eyes with her 
handkerchief and wept. 

“Oh, that I will, madam, with pleasure,” 
replied the gardener. ‘Come, come, don’t 
take on so. Most people have to be married 
once, and it’s not such a terrible affair, after 
all. I was married once myself, and my good 
wife, that’s dead and gune, tittered the whole 
time till the parson scolded her. Shall I take 
the note for you?” 

“No, I thank you, sir,” replied Lucy, wiping 
her eyes; ‘‘I am going out, and I promised to 
deliver it myself.” 

Though she said no more, the man still re- 
mained, as if he had something more to say ; 
and Lucy, misunderstanding his object, inquir- . 
ed, “ Did Mr. Latimer pay the rent last week!” ; 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” replied the gardener; 
“we always have a week in advance. He 
paid everything yesterday morning up to Satur- 
day next ; but I hope, I’m sure, that I shal) have 
you for a lodger a long while after you are 
Mrs. Latimer.” 

“T trust so,” replied Lucy, merely for some- 
thing to say, “for it is a very pretty place, and 
the lodging is very comfortable.”’ 

“One thing I wanted to ask, ma'am,” con- 
tinned thelandlord, after andther pause; “ what's 
to be done with the gentleman whom they say 
is insane—with him, I mean, whom Mr. Lat- 
imer and the rest brought in yesterday and 
shat up in the room where be had the bars put. 
He must have some breakfast and dinner, I 
suppose.” 

“T don't know anything about him,” replied 
Lucy, with surprise; ‘I heard a good many 
people coming and going yesterday, but I was 
in the other room, and am not aware of what 
happened.” 

“« Well, ma’am, he can’t starve,” replied the 
landlord. 

“Oh, certainly not,” exclaimed Lucy; “ he 
must havo all that is necessary, of course. 
Can you not take it to him?” , 

« Why, you see, ma'am, I don't like to have 
anything to do with the matter,” answered the 
gardener; ‘besides, the door is locked, and I 
havn't got the key.” 

“T suppose this is it,” eaid Lacy, Wing & 
large key from the mantel-thecs. 
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But the landlord still shook his head, saying, 
@ J don’t like to have anything to do with what 
doesn’t concern me. But the man must have 
victuals, that’s clear ;” and he took a step back, 
as if to quit the room. 

Poor Lucy was sadly embarrassed; she 
knew not what to say, or how to act, and the 
whole story confounded and perplexed her. 
“Mad!” she thought—“ what can Alfred have 
to do with a madman” Doubts, painful sus- 
picions, in regard to the whole proceeding, 
crossed her mind, for she had lost confidence 
in him she loved; she could not trust to his 
motives or his conduct; she could not be sure 
that some dark scheme for wronging another 
as she bad been wronged herself might not 
now be in operation. After a long pause for 
consideration, however, she inquired—‘ Is he 
dangerous '”’ y 

“Oh dear, no!” replied the landlord. ‘He 
seemed quite quiet. For‘my part I should not 
have thought him mad at all.” 

“ Then I will ge to him myself,” said Lucy, 
“if you will send up the maid to go with me, 
and see that he does not hurt me.” 

The worthy host did as she required; and 
though, to say the truth, he had very little doubt 
that the gentleman up-stairs was Just as sane 
as he was himself, yet, while he sent up the 
maid to accompany his fair lodger, he remained 
with the door open in the little parlor below, to 
insure that they should have assistance in case 
of need. In the meanwhile, Lucy, having put 
on her bonnet and shawl to go out, followed by 
the girl, and with the key in her hand, ap- 

roached the door above—in some trepidation, 
it must be confessed. But there seemed no 
other means of insuring that the person within, 
whoever he was, should have that attention 
which homanity required ; and without pausing 
to give time for fear to overpower her, she put 
the key in the lock and opened the door. Tbe 
first object that met. her eyé was Mr. Morton, 
seated at the table, and looking straight towards 
her. She stood for an instant motionless and 
speechless, as if sho bad been turned into stone 
at the sight. Her countenance was pale, too, 
for fear was the first impression that she re- 
ceived; but the next instant the blood rushed 
up into her face, and, exclaiming, ‘Oh! hea- 
ven!” she turned, and ran down the stairs 
before Morton could rise to speak with her, and 
ia another minute was out of the house. Hur. 
rying on with a quick pace, she walked into the 
town, and took her way up one street and down 
another at random, with all her thoughts in 
confusion and disarray. Gradually, however, 
she became more tranquil, though it was a sad 
and dark tranquillity that fell upon ber; an 
oppressive leaden weight, from the sad convic- 
tion that her worst suspicions of him who had 
80 wronged herself were all too true. 

Yet there was no choice hefore her what to 
do; she was the creature of his will, entirely 
dependent upon him. She had no means of 
escape from the situaticn in which she was 
placed—her fate was sealed and irrevocable. 
The only thing that could bring the slightest 
amelioration was to become his wife, and link 
herself to him for ever—to him whom she knew 
to be a villain, not only to woman, but to man. 
Despair has its own calmness, and after awhile 
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she thought clearly and accurately of what she 
should do, and determined to execute al) that 
he had enjoined. Still she had some dread of 
again meeting Morton, for the sight of any face 
that she had known in purer and happier a 
was terrible to her. She doubted not that 
had instantly quitted the house, for she was 
quite sure that no opposition would be offered 
by the man to whom it belonged, and, looking 
anxiously up each street as she went, she made 
her way round by the least frequented parts of 
the town to the dwelling of the clergyman, 
Thence, after leaving Latimer’s note, she di- 
rected her steps into the country, which was 
smiling in all the beauty of a fresh autumnal 
day. The atmosphere was peculiarly clear and 
bright, the leaves of the trees were just tinged 
with the first yellow hues of advancing decay, 
the distant country looked purple in the early 
light, and a small stream danced along by the 
road-side in sparkling eddies and miniature 
cataracts. But the face of nature had lost its 
loveliness for Lucy Edmonds, and every object 
which once would have seemed bright and beau- 
tiful to her eyes, was now only full of sad re- 
membrances. 

At the distance of about a mile and a half 
from the town there was a small village, and a 
neat church, evidently of very ancient structure; 
for the yews in the churchyard and the ivy upon 
the walls showed the growth of many centu- 
ries; and the old Norman arch of the porch, 
with its deep and manifold mouldings, softened 
and pared away by the hand of time, spoke the 
reign of some early king, before the house of 
Anjou obtained possession of the crown. As 
Lucy approached, the bell began to ring with a 
cheerful and yet solemn sound, calling the vil- 
lagers to supplicate and glorify God on the ap- 
pointed day of rest. But, oh! how sadly did that 
chime sound in the ear of poor Lucy Edmonds— 
what memories did it not wake ofthe days of youth 
and innocence, when she, with the rest, went 
forth in her Sunday attire, beneath the protec- 
tion of parental love, to prayer, to praise, and to 
instruction. She looked up wistfully towards 
the church—she longed to go in with others 
who were bending their steps towards the 
gate ; but her heart sank, sho felt a fear and a 
dread, the consciousness of unworthiness was 
upon her, and it seemed to her at first like 
presumption to enter the house of God and to 
address the essence of all purity from amongst 
the pure. 

She i however, for a time in the 
churcltyard, watching the passers-by, and her 
eye from time to time resting upon the tomb- ~ 
stones, where, amongst homely phrases of 
commendations on the gone, she found many a 
text of Scripture full of hope and consolation. 

“Come unto me all that travail and are 
heavy laden, and F will refresh you,” said the 
inscription on one tomb ; and another bore “ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and he is 
the propitiation for our sins.” She touk heart 
as she read, and with bent-down eyes and a@ 
slow step she entered the church with the rest. 
She had not known comfort before since she 
left her father’s house, but as she prayed and 
listened she gained both consolation and strength. 
She resolved thenceforward to have but one 
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rule for ber life, and, whatever might be the 
difficulties to which she might be subject, what- 
ever the temptations to which she might be 
exposed, rather to die than to take one more 
atep in evil. 

“If he keeps his word,” she thought, “ to- 
morrow ho will be my husband, and‘I am bound 
to obey bim in all that is right ; but, whatever 
be his owa course, be shall not induce me to 
take any pert in evil also, and by the repentance 
of my whole life I will try to atone for what is 
Past.” 

With this rerolution she ent her way back 
to the town again, and though she saw nothing 
of young Blackmore, who was to have given 
her notice when ashe might safely return, she 
went back to the house she had inhabited, and 
ae the bell. The door was opened by the 
gardener himself. ‘“ Well, ma’am, he's gone,” 
he said, as soon as he saw her; “I couldn't 
stop him, you know, when you left the door 
open, so I thought it best to be civil.’’ 

“ You did quite right," said Lucy, in a calmer 
tone than she could have used in the mourning. 
**I foolishly went away as quickly as I could, 
for fear of saciies J of that gentleman’s re- 
proaches, though I had no share in the injury 
that has been done him, but if I bad stayed and 
had the power I would not have attempted to 
stop him.” 

«Why, he did not seem at all inclined to 
reproach any one, ma’am,” said the gardener ; 
“he seemed a very civil sort of gentleman, 
indeed, and not mad in the least, [’m sure. He 
asked a great many questions about you, and 
stayed halfan hour, I dare say, talking with me 
in the passage.” 

Lucy did not venture to inquire what Mr. 
Morton's questions had been, and, for fear she 
should hear what might be painful to her, she 
answered quickly, “ Oh, no, he is not mad at 
all. However, I should not wish to see any 
body if they come, and should there be gentle- 
men here inquiring after him, you can assure 
them that he is gone.” 

‘IT hope, ma‘am,’’ said the landlord, with his 
habitual view to his own interest, ‘that if Mr. 
Latimer should make any row about his bein 
let out, you will acknowledge you did it, an 
that I had no hand in it.” ; 

Lucy bowed her head, replying, “I will do 
80, certainly, for it is the plain truth.” 

“You had better say nothing about it till 
after the wedding,” rejuined the landlord; ‘ and 
then, when you are once his wife, I daro say 
you'll soon get the upper hand.”’ 

Lucy made no reply, but walked up-stairs and 
‘wept, for there was something in the man's 

- Words that made her feel her degradation more 
perhaps than she had ever felt it before. 

Several hours passed by, and evening was 
approaching, when tho maid took up a note, 
saying that a man had brought it from the inn. 
He did not know whether there was any 
answer, the girl added, but was waiting to see. 
Lucy dpened it with trembling bands, thinking 
to find Mr. Morton's name, but glancing her 
ne at once to the bottom of the paper, she saw 

word Western, and turning again to the 
beginning, she read the following lines :-— 

“I grieve much for you, Lucy, and belicve, 

. ay poor child, that you are More sinned against 
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than sinning. I have some reason to suppose 
that you have been very badly used ; but if this 
young man is really willing to make you his 
wife, I will say nothing to dissuade you from 
consenting to a step which is the only reparation 
that he can offer. I do trust, however, Lucy, 
that the instructions you have received, the 
religious principles which were early implanted 
in your mind, and the example of your excellent 
parents, have not been socast away as to admit 
the possibility of your continuing in a life of sin, 
if this unhappy young man should neglect or 
delay to fulfill his promises. My eye is upon 
you, and it will become my duty to exhort you 
most earnestly to quit him at once in case of 
any delay taking place. Should you follow my 
counsel, and thereby show true repentance for 
any error you may have committed, which I 
believe to be less than many might suppose, 
come at once to me, and no effort shall bo 
wanting on my part to place you in a situation 
of comfort, and to screen you from those 
teproaches and that hard treatment which never 
yet awoke an impenitent heart, and can only 
add tu the pangs of one that is truly penitent. 
You have known me from your infancy, and 
can trust mo both as a counsellor and as your 
sincere friend. “R. Wesrgen.” 

Lucy gazed on the letter, long after she had 
read it, with emotions very mixed; but yet 
hope predominated ; forthat very word “ friend” 
at the end had something balmy and comforting 
to her breast. At length, recollecting that the 
maid was still waiting to know if there was 
any answer, she gave her the note which Alfred 
Latimer had left, and bade her deliver it to the 
man who had come from Dr. Western. The 
rest of the evening passed over tranquilly, and 
Lucy was glad to be alone. For many days 
befure solitude had been burdensome, terrible, 
to hes; but now it was a relief, for the only 
light that she could reccive—the only hope that 
could find place in her bosom—had been given 
from the high pure source that offers peace to 
all who will accept it. 


— ~———. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


Tue butier opened the door of Mallington 
House, in answer to Mrs. Windsor’s bell, and 
looked at ber with a meaning smile as she en- 
tered, saying, in a low voice, ‘You'll get it, 
ma’am, to-night, I’ve a notion; for Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s in a queer way; quite out of sorts with 
everything and everybody. She bas scolded 
Miss Louisa till she cried, and at dinner she 
rowed me for the best part of an hour.” 

“Indeed !” said Mrs. Windsor dryly, without 
the slightest appearance of intimidation. “I 
do not think she will scold me, for I have not 
done anything to deserve it;” and she pulled 
off her clogs deliberately in the little vestibule. 

‘Perhaps that is the very reason whg she 
will,” replied the butler, watching Mrs. Wind- 
sor in the delicate operation she was perform- 
ing. ‘Atall events, she has gone to her dreas- 
ing-room, and rang for you three times, with 
about ten minutes between each, and she told 
Smith, who went up, that your conduct was’ 
too bad, and that she would up with it ao 
longer. So, if 1 were you, L Would {oad Ween 
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away till to-morrow, for she must be half in bed 
by this time, and ber passion will be over be- 
fure morning.” . ; 

«Oh dear, no!” replied Mrs. Windsor, with 
a lovk of conscious innocence. ‘J shall go up 
directly. J could not tell she would yo tu bed 
before nine o'clock, or | would have been back 
earher. She has a headache, | suppose, poor 
thing; and that always makes people cross.” 

« Why, I believe all this fiss about Mr. Mor- 
ton's disappearing has put her out," replied the 
butler; “but for my purt, if [ were you, | 
would stay away, and if her cool; for, as far 
ay you are concerned, all tho mischief» dune ; 
but you know best.” 

Mrs. Windsor, however, who did know best, 
and found all things prepared tor her, and ox- 
actly in the state she could have wished, sig- 
nified once more her intention of presenting 
herself bcture her mistress at once, in so cool 
and satistied a tone that the butler was disap- 

rinted. 

There is certainly in the breasts of many per- 
sons a great pleasure in the cuminunication 
of evil tidings; they lke it, they approve of it, 
they take a philanthropic interest in preventing 
others froin being too happy, lest they should be- 
come puffed up with prosperity Now, the worthy 
butler had opened the door himself for Mrs. Wind- 
sor, with the express desire of letting her know 
that Mrs. Charlton was angry, and enjoying the 
apprehension he thought that mece ofnews would 
awaken; for Mrs. Windsor had too fauch the 
ear of their mistress—she lad too much her 
own way—her place was tov comfurtable a 
one—for any of the other servants not to see 
thut it would be greatly to her advantage tu 
Mect with a little mortification ; and the be- 
nevolent butler was anxious to administer the 
first duse in person. ‘The very cool way, how- 
ever, in which she took it, did, a8 we say, dis- 
appoint his, and watching her take a candle, 
and walk straight upstairs towards Mrs. Charl. 
ton’s dressing-room, he said * Well, that wo- 
man has the unpudence of the devil," and be. 
took himself te his pantry again. 

In the meanwhile the housekeeper knocked 
at the dressing-room dour, and on hearing a 
sharp “Came in,” she entered, saying, ° The 
butler tells ine, you Wanted ine, ma‘am.” 

“Wanted you!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton. 
“T have been waiting for you this hour. I 
have rang three times for you ; and the answer 
has always been that you were out. You are 
always gadding about, it sccms to me, and | 
shall net put up with this any longer. You 
presume upon my good nature, because you 
are an old servant; but my patience is cume 
to an end, and I will have different conduct.” 

“J am very sorry, ma‘ain, you had to wait ;" 
replied the maid, in a tone of perfect civility, 
«but f don't see how I could help it; or what 
chenge I can make to please you.” 

as not answer mc, Windsor!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Charlton. “I am not in a humor to put 
up with any insolence."’ 

**T ain not going to be insolent in the least, 
ma'am,” replied the housekeeper; ‘but when 
Tam accused of neglecting my duty, I must 
Buy something for myself. I could not tell that 
you would go to bed so carly. I am home now 
two hours before your usual time, and—.”’ 
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“T will not have you Answer me in this way,” 
exclaimed the lady again, with increasing ve. 
hemence. “I will be obeyed by my servants, 
at leust, though Miss Charlton may think &i to 
be as insolent and self-willed as she hkes.” 

It was too fair an opportunity for planti 
hit to be neglected by Mrs. Windsor ; and 
instantly replied, “Ah! poor dear young lady, 
I um sure she is too gentle and tractable to be 
insolent or sclf-willed, whatever she may suffer.” 

* You nupudent minx !" cried Mrs. Charlitoa, 
her cyes flashing fire, “do you mean to say I 
make Miss Charlton soffer! Well, upon my 
Ite, this is too bad—Oh! [ can see it all 
There's no use of inore words. I dare say 
the housekeeper's room is ringing all day long 
with my unkindness to Miss Charlton. I’m a 
true stepmother, and everything Miss Charltoa 
dues 1s right, und everything [du Wrong! All 
the neighborhood hears of it, I'l Warrant, and 
not a lady's maid for ten imles round dues not 
pity the poor thing! But l've seen your cogging 
and your dattery of her. 1 understand 1 all— 
worshipping the rising sun; but you may find 
yourselt nustaken, all of you, for Pil put up with 
it no more, but make a clear house of you.” 

Mrs. Windsor had endeavored tn vain ty in- 
terpose a word or two, not for the purpuse of 
allaying her mustress’s anger, but of adding fuel 
to the fire. ‘The torrent of Mrs. Charlton's 
indignation, bowever, gave no Opportunity, for 
she went on with a volubilty Which lew oo 
space between her words. Mrs. Windsor was 
well aware, and had been so for many years, 
that the good lady was not that gentle, grace- 
ful and composed person, at all tines, that she 
appeared in pubhe; for more than once, eves 
19 ber earher and brighter days, she had bad 
opportunities of seeing little bursts of paasiva 
not at all dignified or pleasant. The present in- 
dulgence, however, was somewhat mvure than 
ordinary, and if she had not becn a stout-hearted 
woman, the housekeeper might have been some- 
what alarmed, but as things were taking the 
exact course that she could have desired, she 
determined to clench the affair by a shgbt touch 
of civil contempt; and consequently, When Mrs. 
Charlton paused to take breath, after threaten- 
tng to tnake a clear house of all her servants, 
she replied ina calin and deferential tone, «J 
think, mna‘am, you had better consider of that 
first, for the servants might take you at your 
word. ‘There are a good many of ther, and 
their Wages have not been paid for nine months!" 

Mrs Charlton's face grew redder than before, 
though it was a good deal inflamed with indig- 
nation. There was so nuch truth, however, in 
Mrs. Windsor's hint, and her finances for the 
time were at sv low an ebb, that during several 
minutes she could only reply, ‘* Well, I'm sure!” 
repeating the same formula more than once, 
without going on to state what it was she was 
sure of. Mrs. Windsor, in the mean time, 
remained perfectly calm and grave, looking in 
her mistress's face, with a very provoking 
degree of placidity, till at length Mrs. Charhon, 
recovering her composure in some degree, 
nodded her head significantly, saying ‘ You 
shall go, at least, my good lady. Make up 
your mind to that. I id not mean the other 


servants; but I mean you—and you understand 
me.” 
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say I was wrong, but I could not bear to hear: 
those I respect spoken ill of, and | answered 


“Ob, yes, ma’am,” Mrs. Windsor. 


iggy “‘ You mean to give me warning, and | take it, 


me though | don't deserve such treatment. 


But 


mu; that being settled, I will only just tell you what 
m. I’ve been about this afternoon, which you would 


wa not hear before, tho 
mm. Consequence. 
. and he had with him a gentleman who came 


=m down from the jewellers in London. 


it’s @ matter of some 


I saw Mr. Spraggs this morning, 


I told 


mm him that I was sure that in a week or ten da 
wx you would be able to pay everything, but he 
™ Said they were not inclined to wait any longer. 
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I persuaded him to go and see the other 
tradesmen, however, and talk to them; and as 
I didn’t get any answer, J went down inyeelf.” 

“And what did they say, Windsor!" asked 
Mrs. Charlton, in a very much altered tone, for 
the housekeeper’s intelligence, though partly 
fictitious and partly true, had instantly brought 
her down several steps in the ladder of pride. 

“Why, ma’am, I did my best,” replied Mrs. 
Windsor, “and they consented to wait till Satur- 
day next.” 

‘Well, then, it must be done before then,” 
gaid Mrs. Charlton, speaking to herself, and sub- 
sequently falling into a fit of meditation. 

*‘Have you any other commands, ma’am,” 
asked the housekeeper, after waiting a reason- 
able time. 

‘‘No, Windsor, no,” replied her mistress ; 
and then added, in a coaxing tone, “‘ you should 
not reply when you see me angry, Windsor. 
You don’t know how many things [ have to vex 


me. There, go away now, and let us forget 


~ all that’s past.” 


*¢ I beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Wind- 
sor, dropping a low courtesy ; “but I can't quite 
forget. You have called me an impudent minx, 
and you have given me warning. No mistress 
shali ever do so twice. I wasa faithful servant 
to you always, ma'am, but after what you have 
said I am your servant no longer ;” and bring- 
ing by a natural process, which some women 
can command, a good deal of water into her 
eyes, Mrs. Windsor dropped another low cour- 
tesy and quitted the room, leaving Mrs. Charl- 
ton laboring under the unpleasant conviction 
that she had made a great mistake in regard to 
her housekeeper’s extent of long-suffering. 

Straight from Mrs. Charlton’s dressing-room 
the maid, with her candle in her hand and her 
eyes stil] comfortably red, took her way to the 
door of the drawing-room, opened it, and went 
two steps in; then suddenly stopped, as if in 

reat surprise at seeing Miss Charlton and Dr. 
Greatern, who were seated on the sofa alt a 
Little distance. ‘I beg pardon, ma’am,” she 
said, ‘I thought you were gone to bed, and 
came to eee that all was right; but I'm really 
BO flurmed that | don’t know what I’m doing.” 

«« What is the matter, Windsor,” said Louisa, 
swho, while the maid spoke, had full oppor- 
tunity of seeing the tears in her eyes; “ You 
Qvok as if you had been crying.” 

**Oh! nothing, ma’am,"” replied Mra. Wind- 
wor ; ‘it is only that my mistress has given me 
warning.” 

«* You, Windsor!” exclaimed Louisa in a tone 
of great surprise; “ you who have been with us 
wo lung. What could that be for!” 

Oh! ma‘am, it is not for me to say,” replied 
the housekeeper in a humble tone; “I dare 


. 


sor; ‘but I cannot stay with her. 
wrong in that too; but, after what she said of ‘ 
me and others, it’s quite impossible ;” and, put- 
ting her handkerchief to her eye, Mrs. Wind- 
sor, With another low courtesy, withdrew from. 
the room. And so all that was settled quite 
to her satisfaction. 


is by no means agreeable. 
ous aggravations, also, of the ordinary unpleas- 


antness in Mr. Morton’s case; and, for the 
purpose of making our climax perfect, we will 


my mistress when I ought to have held my 
tongue. So she called me an impudent minx, 
an rhs me warning.” 


h! | dare say she'll think better of it to- 


morrow,” replied Louisa, in a kindly tone, 
“She's angry about something to-night; she 
would be sorry to part with you, I'm sure.” 


‘* | beg pardon, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Wind- 
I may be 


—_—_——— 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


Ir must not be denied that Mr. Morton had 
assed a very unpleasant day and night before 
ucy Edmonds opened the door of the room in 


which he was confined. It is not pleasant to 
any man to be shlt up, and unable to get out, 
whatever be the nature of the lick which is put 
upon his door. 
be the command of an absolute prince—it may 
be a soldier with a fixed bayonet—it may be the 


It may be steel or iron—it may 


prescription of a doctor—but whatever it is, it 
There were vari- 


begin with the least romantic one first. Alas! 


even heroes must eat, although, according to 
the account of Tasso and Ariosto, and other 
great poets, it is not necessary for heroines to 
do so; but Mr. Morton was not a hero in the 


usual acceptation of the word. When neces- 
sary, be could go without his dinner as well as 
another man, but he had a great objection to 
do anything upon compulsion, and to fast as 
mach as aught else. That day, however, and 
the whole of that night he was forced to do 80, 
for Alfred Latimér, with his usual selfishness, 
forgot that any body must eat besides himself; 
and had it not been four a caraffe of water which 
stood upon the washing-stand, the captive would 
have had to do without drinking, also. 
Nevertheless, though all this was very disa- 
greeable, and although Morton resolved the 
very next morning tu knock out a panel of the 
dvor with tables, or chaira, or bedposts, or any- 
thing he could find, even,at the risk of confirm- 
ing any impression of his insanity which might 
have been given to the people of the house, yet 
this was not what troubled him the most. He 
had various important pieces of business to 
transact; he knew that his presence, his signa- 
ture, or his directions might be needed at any 
time, in regard to matters that would bear 
no delay; he expected every day and every 
hour to receive news from London which might 
require instant decision; and he did not at alk 
like being deprived of his liberty at such @ 
moment. But there was another circumstance 
atill more unpleasant to him: he thought of the 
feelings of Louisa Charlton, of her anxiety, of 
her apprehensions regarding him; he summed 
up in imagination all that be himaal( mould bane 


felt if she had eo euddenly disappeared ; he 
added one half more for the difference between 
the acutencss of a woman's feelings and those 
of a man; and thus he made himself as uncom- 
fortable as might be during the whole of the 
day when he was seized and the night that fol- 
lowed. 

To see his door opened at all, then, was a 
relicf to him, and when he beheld a woman's 
face, instead of that of Alfred Latimer and his 
accomplices, it was very satisfactory; fur he 
had determined to make a struggle for liberty at 
all risks ; and he knew that the event might be 
doubtful. But when he perceived who it was, 
other feclings mingled with those personal ones 
which first crossed hie mind, and all the inte- 
rest which he had taken in the poor girl's fate 
instantly revived. “Lucy!” he exclaimed, 
*¢ Lucy Edmonds !” 

But Lucy stayed not to hear, and the sudden 
glance of surprige she gave him, the look of fear 
and the barning glow of shame that followed, 
showed him at onco that whatever was the 
cause of her coming, she had been utterly 
ignorant of his being there, and that she was 
both terrified and distressed 16 see him. He 
paused for a moment to consider rather what 
‘was the state of the poor girl's mind than what 
his own conduct should be. He asked himsclf 
whether she had really become corrupt in heart. 
notwithstanding all that Dr. Western had told 
him of her carly life, or whether she had been 
made the victim, as he had suspected, of min- 
gled fraud and violence, and was an unwilling 
and sorrowful pertaker in the guilt of others, 
perhaps from weakness in herself or from the 
power of circumstances. 

‘The deep blush with which she had seen him 
answered him, at least on one point; and, walk- 
ing out through the door she had left open, he 
descended uninterrupted to the passage below, 
and, after pansing for a moment to sec if any 
One would appear, he entered the parlor, where 
he heard somebody move. “Are you the mas- 
ter of this house !” he demanded, as the worthy 
gardener stood before him, not knowing very 
well what to say or do. 

“Yes, sir,"’ replied the gardencr ; “that is to 
say, I am the landlord—not oxactly the master, 
for I Ict part of it.” 

“You must be aware, sir,” said Morton, in 
a calm, gravo tone, “ that a very shameful and 
cnminal act has been committed in bringing 
me hither. But I do not wish to speak upon 
that subject at present, as I shall take what 
measures I think fit hereafter in regard to the 
chief perpetrators of that act." 

“ Lord, sir, I had nothing to do with it,!’ re- 
ep the gardener; “I let my lodgings, and 

now little or nothing about what takes place 
in them. I’m sure it’s no fault of mine.” 

“ Perhaps Not,’ replied Morton; “but, as I 

- eaid before, on that subject I do not intend to 
- epeak just now. Is Mr, Latimer in your house 
at present?” 

“No, sir,” replied the gardener, in a respect. 
ful manner; for there was something in Mor- 
ton’s tone so gentlemanly, and yet so ane 
ing, that he felt at once that he had to do wit 
& Very superior person to his ludger. “No, sir, 

.. be has gone out for the whole day.” 
* “And, pray,” demanded Morton, “in what 
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relation does that young person who has just 
gone out stand towarts hin 4 

“ Dear me, sir, that is an awkward question,” 
said the landlord; ‘I never asked them any 
questions, not I.” 

“] should be obliged to you,” said Morton, 
fully convinced that the man knew more, if be 
chose to acknowledge it, ‘to give me an ex. 
plicit boy tomy question. You will not injure 
yourself by #o doing, but, on the contrary, per. 
haps benefit yourself. I take some interest in 
the young person who just now opened the door 
of the room where I was detained. Her father 
is a very faithful servant of mine, and an excel. 
lent man. I believe she is well-disposed her. 
scif, and I am afraid she has been ill-ased by 
Mr. Latimer. Now, my only object in the ques- 
tions I ask is to know her real situation, in order 
to make him do what ie right by her, if possible, 
and if not, to restore her to her father.” 

“Oh, if that’s all," exclaimed the landlord, 
* T can make you quite casy about that. They 
are to be married to-morrow at @ quarter past 
nine. The banns will be published to-day for the 
third time, and I am to go with her to the church 
to-morrow to give her away. Mr. Latimer, 
when ho went, left a note for the parson, sp- 
pointing the time, and J] dare say the young 
‘ady has gone to give it to him nuw.” 

Morton mused for’a moment or two, and thea 
inquired * Do you really think that Mr. Latimer 
intends to fulfill this engagement ?” 

‘What, marry her? Oh dear, yes, sir, Iam 
quite sure of that,’ was the gardener‘s reply. 
‘Why he necd not have had the banna called 
if he didn’t ; and why should he leave the note, 
and make her ask me to go with her? Besides. 
bless you, sir, he's very fund of her, though bo 
docs worry her now and then; and I‘m sure 
she’s ag nice a young lady as ever I see.” 

* T trust it is as you say,” replied Morton; 
‘but nevertheless I shall take means to ascer- 
tain tho facts, that if he do not fulfill his . 
isc, measures may be taken both to punish him 
and to protect her. It may be as well,” be 
continued, ‘‘ when she returns not to tell her 
that we have had any conversation upon this 
subject; norto say any thing about it to Mr. 
Latimer either. 1 will take what means I thiok 
fit, and act as I may find necessary. My hat,! 
think, is in the room up-stairs: be so good as 
to bring it to me.” 

The gardencr obeyed with great alacrity, 
brushing the fine new beaver with his arm as 
he brought it down, and ae care to look 
into the hat to sce if he could find any indica- 
tion of the owner's name, style, or title. He 
discovered nothing, however, fur Mr. Morton 
was not one of that class of men who write 
their names in their hats, and all be could con- 
clude was that the gentleman was a gentleman, 
and quite as sane as himself. . 

“You will remember what I have told you,” 
said Morton, covering his head, when the land- 
lord came down, “and not speak about oar 
conversation to any one. I shall probably re- 
main here till after the bour appointed for the 
marriage to-morrow, and you shall bear from 
me again according to your conduct.” 

Thus saying, he walked out, passed through 
the garden,.and entered the lane. There he 
paused for an instant, not very well knowing. 
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which way to tarn, for the walis on each side 
of the lane were high, and it was not till he had 
taken suinc twenty or thirty steps rather away 
from the town than towards it, that, on looking 
round at the sound of some voices, he perceived 
over one of the garden gates the weather- 
cock and part of the steeple of a cliurch in the 
Cppoaite direction, and, turning back, he walked 
gt a quick pacc up the lane agajn, when sud- 
denly, at the turning near which the post-hoy 
and the gardener had held their conference on 
the morning before, he perceived a body of four 
or five men advancing towards him. At the 
head of the party was a gentleman with a low- 
crowned hat, a pig-tail, and a pair of specta- 
cles; and a large and ponderous body, with the 
capacious stomach covered with a very clean 
white waistcoat, carried on by a pair of dimin- 
utive legs, enveloped in drab breeches and gray 
worsted stuckings. There was no mistaking 
Mr. Quatterly. Once seen ho was known for 
evor, and it necded a telescope of no great 
power to identify hun at several miles’ distance. 

Morton's face became certainly very joyful 
at the sight, and he walked straight up to lis 
oll friend, who did not recognize him, however, 
till he was within twenty yards. But ay svon 
as he did, Mr. Quatterly, on the impulse of the 
Maimcwt, took off bis hat, exposing his shining 
bald crown to the fall light of the sun, and 
waved it over his head, exclaiming aloud, and 
totally forgetting that it was Sunday—** Har- 
ral! tiucrah! hurrah! Here's little bo-peep, 
who went to sleep—my dear sir, how do you 
do! I declare that though, in regard to the poor 
min of ‘Lolige, you nay 

*dnupine tls bliss 

When the doctor sald this: 

To a roast log of mutton you may go,’ 
you cannot imagine my bliss at sceing you a 
fiee man, delivered from the power of the 
enemy. Why, we heard that you had been 
arrested—dctained in prison without bail, and 
treated with all the rigor of the law—without 
af-/a.,a copias, or any other writ, injunction 
OF prescrijt whatsoever; and here atn I, with 
this worthy magistrate, two constables, and an 
assistant, ready to deliver you, should it be 
necessary, hy halicas corpus.” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear sir,” replied 
Morton; “but luckily no such measures will 
be @cessary now. Tamat liberty, as you sce ; 
and, although undoubtedly a most gross and 
scandalous outrage has been committed, yet 
some consideration may be necessary before 
we proceed to punish the offenders.” 

* One of them I will certainly punish,” said 
Mr. Quatierly, “though not for this offence, 
my dear sir. I mean a certain Captain Tank- 
erville, for I am determined that wild beast 
shalt nat go about the world any longer, and I 
will not quit this town till I have found him. 
I’ve got a string round his leg that he does not 
know of, and he shan't go far. As to the rest 
of the gentry, you can do ns you think fit. I 
meddle with no man's charities, however ab- 
surd they inay be. But now I think we had 
better adjourn to the inn, and discuss the mat- 
ter; but first Ict ine make you acquainted with 
thie worshipful J. P."—and he introduced Mor- 
ton fn form to the magistrate who accompa- 
nied him, and who finding Othello’s occupation 
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gone, now that the prisoner was at liberty, 
tuok his leave with his satellites as they pa: 


the corner of his own street, leaving Mr. Mor. 
tua and Mr. Quatterly to go on to the inn. 

Morton's first anxiety was in regard to Lauisa, 
but it was not till the worthy solicitor had ru 
for breakfast, and had ordered coffee, broil 
ham, cggs, and tuast, made sundry observations 
upon the unshaved state of his young friend's 
chin, and begun and broken off his stury half a 
dozen times, that Morton discogercd that he, 
Mr. Quatterly, having visited Mallington on the 
preceding night, could give him information 
upon the subject nearest his heart. As svon a8 
he was aware of the fact, however, he himself 
broke throngh the thread of the worthy solici. 
tor’s narrative to inquire whether he had been 
to Mrs, Charlton's and seen isa. 

“ No, my dear sir, no,” replied Mr. Quatterly ; 
“but I did better than present the fiur lady 
with the person of an old lawyer. I sent her 
an old doctor of divinity, for which I trust she 
is truly grateful. Set your mind at rest—set 
your mind at rest. Dr. Western went up to 
her immediately, to tell her you were quite 
safe, and I came over here to insure that tho 
tale was truc. She was ina sad quandary all 
day, I understand—and dreaming, I have no 
doubt, of nothing but throaty cut, and gaping 
wounds, together with all the sundry assucia- 
tions of bludgeons, and pistols, and 1azors, and 
crow-hars; but the worthy doctor, doubtless, 
afforded her pleasanter visions fur the night, 
and he will be over here himself in au hour or 
tivo, to co-operate With mo in your liberation. 
[dare say he looks forward to somewhat too 
much work for the Sabbath ; but like the fiend 
of the celebrated Mrs, Hubbard, when she found 
the cuphourd bare, ‘the poor dog wilt get none’ 
—und now to other things.” 

Mr. Quatterly then proceeded to entertain Mr. 
Morton with a variety of details, regarding both 
the affairs of that gentleman himself, those of his 
unfortunate clerk, Mr. Wilkins, aud those of Cap- 
tain Tankerville; and he ended, as breakfast 
was brought in, by expressing a hope that Morton 
had not been put to inconvenience by want of 
the sum which Wilkins had carried off, and 
which had, in fact, been destined for his use. 
“ 48 soon as I could mako arrangemenis for 
trapping the fellow,” he continucd, “I set off 
post myself, with money in my pocket-book, 
deviating a little from my way to this town, 
information having reached me that my scamp 
had been scen at a village, about five miles off 
on the London road. He was gone, however, 
before J arrived, and I went on to Mallington at 
once; not, indeed, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessury I should in person carry you the money ; 
but I had other news to tell you, and good news 
tuo—I have every reason to believe, my dear 
sir, that the whole of our important affair ie 
settled. I have done it, I think, by a coup de 
maitre."’ 

“Indeed! exclaimed Morton. ‘* How might 
that be, my dear sir? I know that yuu are very 
skillful in diplomacy, and learned in the law; 
but I did not expect that we should terminate 
this affair for three or four months to come, 
especially as we are in the long vacation,” 

“It was by no stroke of diplomacy,” ree 
plied Mr. Quatteriy, ‘ nor by any legal prdeedia. 
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On the contrary, it was by a procecding quite |4 couple of thousand pounds, they were 

out of all nie? and Nelentht ee eery etiquette. | likely to be minus the balance of account. 

I begged a conference with our opponents, but | then said that, having shown them how the 
seemed particularly unwilling that your worthy | gentleman stood, it was for them to give 
cousin should be present, he being a principal, | him their best advice as to proceeding with @ 
and you not being on the sput. In this I cal-| hopeless case, which, doubtless, they would 
culated on tho natural obstinacy of the human | not recommend. Mr. Dasherbald deciared that 
beast, and I was successful, for he insisted |he did not see the case was hopcless at all, 
upon being at the meeting himself, saying, that and was proseanine in the same strain, when 
you might come up if yuu liked it. Well, [| Clearwink pulled him by the slucve, and said 
submitted with an ill grace. I, upon your part, | it might be better for thcin to confer apart. He 
sole and alone; he, accompanied by his soli- | then, having first whispered a word to Writham, 
citors, Mesers. Clearwink and Writham, and hy | retired with Dasherbald and Mr. Wilmot into 
their junior, Mr. Dasberbald. Had a clerk at} another room; and Writham, setting his bead 
my hack, it is true, and an enorinous bluo hag. | on one side, with the insinuating look of a grey- 
When there, I immediately addressed my legal | hourd bitch, told me, in the gentlest tone pos- 
brethren, pointing out my objection to prinvi-| sible, that he feared the greatest difficulty would. 
pals heing present; that was to throw the | beabouttheircosts. J said, in reply, that there 
breach of all etiquette upon them; but they would be great diffivulty, I did not doubt, in 
gtoutly maintained your cousin’s right to hear| getting them from Mr. Wilmot. He shrugged 
all that wus said ;'so then I immediately pro-| his shoulders, asked who they could look to, if 
ceeded to business. I told them that my sule} not to him; and added that, under circum. 
object was to save him needless litigation and | stances, he thought they must plead, to give 
expense, as I knew that his fortune would ifl|a chance for the said costs. ‘Thereupon, in 
bear it, while yours, though too umple to be} the good plain vernacular, 1 asked him if he 
affected hy any costs, would be quite as well) would have them now, or wait tll he could get 
without them, ‘Thereupon the cousin said that | them. Ile winked his cye, and said he did not 
he was well aware you was a rich man, but} kuow whether he rightly comprehended me. 
that was no reason why you shout deprive | I replied that you were a man who did not like 
him of his rights, and that he would rather !trouble—hated lawsuits and lawyers, with 8 
plead in furma pauperis than give them up. 1 | few brilliant exceptions—could easily calculate 
replicd, that it was especially to show his learn- | what the expenses of the vase would be, if car- 
ed advisors, that he kad no rights at all that J) ried into court—knew perfectly well that no 
had requested the conference. Our case was| person in England can either yet his rights, or 
so clear, J said, that I had come to make what] keep them without paying for thein—and, there- 
the French lawyers call @ communeation des | fore, would, in all probability, be ready to make 
pieces, which would satisfy them that they had |a sacrifice, rather than have all the unnoyance 
hu case to carry into court. When they heard | of courts of chancery and houses of peers. After 
this, my fraternity would have given two or} this the matter wag all plain sailing: their bill 
three fingers to get their principal out of the | was to be discharged by you, if satisfactory to , 
way; but that was not to be done, aud, with-|me,; und if not, referred to arbitration, for 
out yiving them more time than enough, J pro-| Writham would not consent to have it taxed, 
duced an abstract of your title, comprising a] and, leaving me alone, he juined his partner 
list of all docurnents and proofs in our posses: | and the rest very soon, bringing them back into 
sion ; and [ could sce our fricnd’s countenance ; the ring, but evidently with no intention of 
fall most sadly, as he heard me make out my | showing fight. ‘Io save their credit, some 
case, step by step, leaving him not a leg to) time for consideration was demanded, | handed 
stund upon. Mr. Dasherbald was in a high! them over the list of documents, and they are 
state of irritation, protested agiinst the irregu-} to let me have a definite answer as specdily 
Jarity of the whole proceeding, and appealed | as possible. It had not arrived when 1 set out 
to my sense of profeasional etiquette, for he | after Wilkins, and | ordered it to follow me to 
had an unpleasant foresight of losing the fees} Mallington without delay. } 
on sundry briefs, if the suit was nipped in | “And, pray, What is become of this clerk of 


bud. I would neither be stopped nor squabble, | yours 1" asked Mr. Morton. © You say you 
but went on to the end, and then cited to my; caught hit at Mallington, and that he seemed 
gentlemen two or three instances of their own| very penitent. What have you done with him?! 
irregularity, pointing out, Moreover, thathaving| “Set him free upon parole," replied Mr, 
consented to the conference, and insisted upon | Quatterly. «© Ah, Tsce you thnk it very extra. 
& principal being present, their demurrer came | ordinary ; but recollect, my dear friend, P never 
too late, My eflect was produced, however. | do anything like any other man, and such & 
Though very unwilling to admit it, even to| course has this great advantage, that nobody 
himself, your opponent saw that his case was | ever knows where to have me. But thes lellow 
hopeless; and the only question in his mind| has promised to ferret out for mo our worthy 
that I could sce was, whether, out of spite, he] friend, Captain ‘Tankerville, who has squeezed 
should fight out a lost battle, and die in the}him hke a sponge under the grasp of his own 
field—if not in person, at least in fortune—or] fears. And now let us sit down to breakfast, 
Whether he should beat a retreat with what he |afer which yuu shall shave yourself, and we 
had got left. Even the lawyers were a little | will go to church.” 

staggered, for I had taken care to let them! Morton very willingly agreed to the proposal 
know that the sinews of war, on the part of the|in all its terms, though undoubtedly had he 
pall were less than they even themsclves | done what inclination prompted he would have 
supposed; so that if their bill went beyond | set off for Mallington at once; but he was one 
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of those men who do not do always what incli- 
pation prumpts, and now that he knew Louisa’s 
mind had been relieved in regard to his fate, he 
thought it in some sort a duty to wait for Dr. 
Western's arrival in order to consult with him 
as to Lucy Edmonds. This he ac ordingly re- 
solved to do, but time passed, and Dr Western 
did not appear. The young gentieman and his 
solicitor breakfasted, went to church, returned, 
and waited till past five o’clock before the 
worthy clergyman reached the town. 

Their time, indeed, was not wholly unoccu- 
pied, for when they came back trom the morning 
service, they found Mr. Wilkins waiting for them, 
with the information that our highly-respected 
friend, Captain Tankerville, was at the inn 
soinewhat further down the street, and that he 
had reccived one or two communications from 
a young man who caine and Wenefrequently be- 
tween the place of his temporary dornicile and 
acottaye just out of the town, Which Morton 
and Mr. Quatterly instantly concluded must be 
that where the former had been detaimeu. Mr. 
Quatterly’s measures were mmmediately taken 
with his usual decision and rapidity. A tmayis- 
trate was visited, infurmation on vath filed 
against the worthy captain—not as an accessory 
aner the fact to Mr. Wilkins’ robbery, not as 
an accessory before the fact to Mr. Morton's 
abduction, but as a principal in having affixed 
other people's names to certain documents, 
greatly to tis benefit and their loss. A warrant 
Was at once made out, and Captain Tankerville 
was conveyed from a pint of sherry and a tnut- 
ton chop, which he considered no bad luncheon, 
to the town jail, which he Jooked upon as an 
inditferent lodging. 

At length, however, Dr. Western appeared, 
and great was his satisfaction in cvery respect 
to find his young friend at liberty without any 
of the steps which had been anticipated. After 
having satisfied him in regard to Louisa, he 
listened with deep interest to all that Morton 
had to say regarding Lucy Edinondas, and agreed 
to wait and be present hunself in church next 
morning in order to ascertain whether the mar- 
riage between her and Alfred Latimer did or 
did not take place. Mr. Quatterly determined 
to remain also to look after his sheep-fold, as 
he termed the prison where Captain Tankerville 
was confined; but Morton resolved to see her 
he loved as early as possibie on the following 
morning, and, consequently, after having par- 
taken of dinner with lus two friends, he set out 
once more in a post-chaise 10 Mallington to- 
wards half-past seven o'clock, calculating upon 
Teaching that place by ten. But human caleu- 
Jations are all in vain. ‘The chaise, having had 
More traveling than it approved of, broke down 
about seven miles from Mallington, and Morton 
had to slecp at a small publie-louge in the first 
Village he could meet with, after walking some 
miles on foot; he did not even reach this shel- 
ter till it was past eleven o'clock, and conse- 
quently judged it much too lute to go on and 
present himself at Mallington House. 


—»—_—- 
CHAPTER LIX. 


We must now turn for a while to Mallington 
House, and to one whom we bave neglected 
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somewhat sadly of late, although, to say the 
truth, there is no person on the scene in whom 
wo take a devper interest ; but, as in nature, 
so in a tale, true or false, if nature be its guide, 
the inferior, the less interesting, the more insig- 
nificant, and the tnvre unworthy characters, 
work out the fate of the higher and the nobler, 
and, by tortuous, minute, and often despicable 
means, produce great and important results, 
affecting persons and events apparently far e- 
youd their reach and scope. Thus the coral 
insects, with their minute architecture, raise up, 
from the bottom of the deep Pacific Sea, whole 
clusters of islands, speedily inhabited by human 
beings, arnungst whom, at no distant date, civ- 
ilization is destined to flourish, and the crownin 
gift to be addel—the knowledge of God, an 
the faith in the Savior. The whole human fam- 
ily is in fact so linked together that no ono can 
tell how the actions of the lowest or the most 
remote can affect those high in station or distant 
bv space, aud as the great machine runs more 
smootily on small casturs than on great wheels, 
I have thought fit to dwell a great deal upon 
minor things, Which, nevertheless, were not 
Without their ultimate importance. 

Yet Louisa Charlton—sweet Louisa Charlton 
—I return to her with pleasure, and could pause 
long without unwillingness, either to paint her 
on that eventful Saturday morning; first, as 
she sat and watched cagerly for Morton's return 
with her suft aud beautiful eyes often directed 
towards the common from the windows of the 
drawing-room, and, with a graceful start, lis- 
tened to any accidental sound below in hopes 
that it denoted his arrival; or when his long 
absence caused serious alarin in the whole fam- 
ily, to depict the struggle in her mind, the an- 
guish, the anxiety, she felt, often corrected and 
subducd by the trust in God, and the chastening 
powers of religion. I could dwell upon all the 
painful emotions of her heart, all the dreadfut 
images that terror suggested, all the dull and 
heavy vacancy that the very thought of lusing 
him whom only she loved produced in her bosom. 
I could willingly tell, too, how she strove for 
calinness, how she succeeded in suppressing 
any vehement expression of sorrow and alarm, 
and how she suggested various means that 
others had not thought of for discovering Mor- 
ton's fate. 

But pictures of this kind are nut alwaya 
pleasant to the reader, and it may be only ne- 
cessary to state that towards evening, Louuisa’s 
vrief and anxiety were considerably aggravated 
by the demeanor of her step-mother. Mrs. 
Charlton herself was both extremely apprehen- 
sive and considerably annoyed atthe unexplained 
absence of Mr. Morton. She felt really alarmed 
lest any serious evil should have befallen him— 
not in the slightest degree upon his account, but 
entirely upon her own. He was one of the 
materials which she had used in constiucting 
and bringing to perfection a scheme which she 
had long nourished; and the porcelain manu- 
facturer could not be more provoked—inde 
not half so much sg, at secing a cup or vase 
which he had painted with the greatest delicacy 
crack to pieces in the firing, than Mrs. Charlton 
was at the bare idea of Morton getting himself 
murdered at the very moment when she intended 
to make use of him. He might hare bee 
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rary ti, shot, or had bis throat cot without call- 
ing forth anything whatacever froin Mrs. Charl- 
tun but the simple exclamation of “ Dear me, 
how unfortunate !" lad it not been that she had 
determined on that very Saturday to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis, and, Mr. Morton being abstracted 
from the sum total of events that she had 
counted upon, her whole calculations were 
thrown out. Nor was there any possibility of 
arrunging and executing a new scheme within 
any reasonable time; and, besides the ruins of 
the old one were, like most other ruins, likely 
to present a great obstruction to any other 
schemo at all. Louisa, she saw, was evidently 
in love with Morton, and she knew too well 
that sho was nota pe easily to love again. 
Besides, where could she hope for such facili- 
ties? One of Louisa's guardians bad been the 
very person to introduce the two young people 
to each other, and his co-executor anid fellow- 
guardian, except in matters of accounts, was 
entirely ruled by Dr. Western; so that every 
difficulty had been smoothed down, and Mrs. 
Chariton had anticipated nothing but a gentle 
acquiescence in her wishes, as soon as they 
were delicately propounded to Mr. Morton, in 
conjunction with the information that his mar- 
riage with Louisa entirely depended upon her 

pod will aud pleasure. All these gay dreams, 
 deraiiates wero scattered and tossed about by 
the disappearanco of Mr. Morton, and the fair 
lady of Mallington House worked herself into a 
high state of irritation befurc dinner was set 
upon the table. Louisa’s external calniness, 
too, served but to aggravate such feelings, and 
sho took the very first opportunity in the course 
of the evening of venting her anger upon her 
unoffending step-daughter. Whatever Louisa 
had replied would not have made any difference 
in Mis. Chariton’s conduct, for she was deter- 
mined that the young lady should be resolved 
to offend her, and she was offended accordingly. 
Having worked herself up into a high and 
mighty passion, she proclaimed s headache, and 
retired to her own dressing-room, where the 
acenc took place with Mrs. Winteor, which we 
havo already depicted. 

In the meantime Louisa turned over in her 
own mind all that she had said, and examined 
it strictly, but fonnd that not one word had 
been uttered by her which could reasonably 
call forth anger. Then, with a conscience void 
of offence, she cast the subject from her mind, 
and turned her thoughts to the still more pain- 
fu) and serious subject of contemplation afforded 
‘by Morton's continued absence. In solitude 
and sijlence—with no one to comfort, with 
nothing to re-assure, Wilh no object to divert 
ber attentlon—the feclings of her heart had 
pet overpowered her. The tears did rise 
into her cyes; a drop or two had flowed over, 
and rested on her soft cheek, and she was 
struggling to keep the flood from pouring down, 
when the servant announced Dr. Western, and 
Louisa started up with hope and terror, which 
always walk hand in hand through the dim 
vale of uncertainty. The expression of the 
en rector’s face, however, at once relieved 

er. phere was a bright and joyful smile 
Upon it, such as she knew his kind heart 
@vuld not give, unless the tidings he bore 
were hsfpy. She saw that he wae the mes- 


senger of peace, and bis fret werds proved & 
likewise. 

“I have got good news, my love,” be said ; 
“and J am glad to find you e, for they are 
for your ear only. Morton is quite well, and 
safc ;" and he went on to tell ber all that be 
thought necessary, bering, however, the 
good solicitor’s caution, and nut saying more 
than was required to set her beart at rest. 

Louisa was easily satisfied. We must net 
say that she was not anxious to hear all the 
cireumstances—that she had no curivs:ty—that 
she did not ask sume questions—fur, of Course, 
the sulject was an interesting one to ber, but 
still she knew Dr. Western so well that she wes 
sure that nothing on earth would induce him te 
give her hopes of Morton's safety, unless he was 
safe, or to conceal the facts from her wWithost 
necessity. Ii@ told her, tov, where ber lover 
was, and mentioned his own intention of going 
over the following day; but the rest of ther 
conversation would not be very interesting if 
detailed here, being soon afer interrupted by 
the entrance of Mrs. Windsor, and turning, 
afier she retired again, upon the character and 
conduet of that good lady herself. 

“She's an old, and, I believe, a faithfal 
servant of your family,” said Dr. Western, after 
some discussion of the circuinstances, “ and 
unless you find that she has been really insolent 
to Mrs. Charlton, [ can see np reason, my dear 
child. why you should not take her iatu your 
fatnily when yu have a house of your owo— 
that is to say, if you desire it, But you bad 
better inquire into the circumstances fully be 
fore you decide." 

Louisa mused, for she was not quite certain 
of Mrs. Windsor, and, after remaining a sbort 
time longer, Dr. Western touk bis leave, and 
departed. : 

The next Jay passed. Louisa was cheerfal 
from renewed hope; Mrs. Charlton was ia a 
languid and somewhat dulorous mood. She hy 
upon her sofa in her dressing-room the whole 
morning, in the patience-on-a-monument style, 
and J.ouisa went to church by herself. Her 
step-mother called her a selfish unfeeling gi, 
but the words were not addressed to Louiea’s 
ear, and would not have pained her much if abe 
had heard them. At dinner Mrs. Charlios 
treated her coldly, and somewhat repalsively, 
but yet she could not help fancying, from ber 
step-daughter's calmness, that she must bare 
some assurance of Morton's safety, which was 
a comfort to herself also. A little after ten she 
Tetired to rest, giving a hint both to Louisa and 
the servants that, as agitation and apprebession 
had rendered her somewhat unwell, she wished 
the rest of the fainily to retire likewise, and to 
have the house kept quite silent. 

Though by no means disposed to sleep, for Dr. 
Western had given her some hope of Morton's 
retarn that night, or on the following morning. 
Louisa willingly enough went to her own room. 
which her father had taken care should be fitted 
up with every comfort and convenience, She 
there sat reading and listening alternately till 
all hope of Morton’s coming that night was 
over; and cven afterwards, as the huok she 
had taken up interested her, she went on with 
ite perusal, leaning ber fair head upon her band, 
and mingling the thoughts of the @uther wih 
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ber own. The clock struck twelve; all was 
silent around, aod it seemed the hour of all 
others to sit and read by the solitary lamp the 
peering forth of a high spirit long passed away 

earth. She continued some time lunger, 
then, but as she felt it gruwing late phe rose in 
about half ao hour to seek her pilluw, aud only 
paused to luok out from the window, the curtains 
of whicb were withdrawn, and gazed fur a mo- 
ment at the starlight sky. As she did a0 sume 
sound from below, as of a persun leaping the 
garden wall, made her look down, and she saw 
the Gyure of a man moving on the gravel walk. 
The next instant he stouped duwn, rose again, 
and threw some small pebbles against her 
window, and the moment after, as she was 
drawing back in sote alarm, sbe heard a voice 
pronounce her name. 

There was something about the figure which 
reminded her of Mra. Charitun's eon, and yet it 
seemed very different too, but the ywice was, 
Gndoubtedly, bis; and she came nearer to the 
window again, and once more luvked vut. She 
bad no longer any doubt. It was certainly 
Alfred Latimer, though, it seemed, in very 
strange attire; and as soon as by the light in 
the room he perceived that she was again at the 
window, he made signs to her to open it, which, 
after a tnomentary hesitation, she did. 

« Louisa,” he said, in a low voice—* Louisa, 
come duwn, and open the dvor, there’s a dear 
sister; [ want to get in.” 

His tone and whole manner was agitated and 
wild; and Louisa replied, “1 will eall one of 
the servants, Alfred, and bid them Iet yuu io in 
&@ minute.” 

“On no account!” he exclaimed; “ if you 
won't take the trouble to come down, and let 
me in yuurself, say so at once, and J will go 
away again; but 1 wish nu one to know that I 
am hee to-night. Will you open it, or will 
yoo nut!” 

His tone was so sharp and menacing that 
Lonisa felt some alarm, though she knew not 
well what injury be could dou her if slice did as 
he desired ; bul yet she hesitated a little, till 
reflecting that the butler slept on the ground 
floor, at no great distance frum the dour, and 
that the bell-rope of a large bell, which would 
speed ty alarin the whole bouge, hung close by, 

e@ replied at length, ‘‘ Well, wait 4 moment, 
and I will come down, Alfred.” 

“And you will wake nu one?” he said ina 
tone which seemed to her mingled with appre- 
hension. } 

« No,” she replied ; ‘if you do not wish it, I 
wil) not.” 

« There's a good girl,” was the answer ; ‘be 

ick, be quick, Louisa ;” and, taking a candle 
pi the table, she descended to the gurden 
door, withdrew the chain, and unlucked 1, still 
keeping near the bell; and then, turning the 
handle of the luck, threw it back. 

The instant the door was opened Alfred Lat- 
imer came in, snatched the candle from her 
band, and saying ina Jow tone, “That will do, 
that will do. ‘Thank you, Louisa " he walked 
atraight up-stairs. 

Louisa stood confounded. 

Bie face, usually florid, was a9 pale as death ; 
his eyes were wild anid haggard ; his hand shook 
ee that it could scarcely huld the candlestick ; 
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and hie dress was no lees strange than his man. 
ner. He had no hat on, and over his other 


clothing was drawn a smock frock, stained and 
dirty ; and as Louisa watched him up the stairs 
she saw that the singular costume was com. 
pleted by a pair of common leather leggings, 
such a8 those usualy worn by gatnekeepers 
and hedgers and ditchers. She had no time to 
observe more ; but with a suspicion that he bad 
become derangud in intellect—an event which 
she had often dreaded, from his wild and irre. 
gular couras of life, she retarned to her room, 
and instantly lucked the door. Not ahove two 
or three minutes passed, and she was still sitting 
on the litle sofa befure her table, endeavoring 
to recover froin the agitation into which these 
events had cast her, when some one turned the 
handle of the lock. Then came a knock, and, 
approaching the door, she inquired, * What is 
it! I cannot open the door now. I am going 
to bed.” : 

* Put down your ear to the keyhole, then,” 
said the vuice of Alfred Latimer; and when abe 
had done so, ho added, in a stern tone, * Note 
word to any one of my having been here, upon 
your life.” Thus saying he turned away, and 
she could hear him yo down stairs, open and 
close the dour, and go out. She would not ap- 
p-oach the window again, however, even to shut 
it, ll she way Certain that he was at a distance ; 
but lis retreating step soon died away upon the 
gravel walk, and, pulling down the sash, she 
retired to bed. 


—p>—_ 


CHAPTER LX. 


Tue constable to whom the apprehension of 
Captain ‘J‘ankerville bad been confided was a 
man of a peculiar conformation, both mental 
and corporeal. In figure he wae short, fat, and 
squat; and the only indications of activity which 
his body displayed were tu be found in the neat 
well-set leg and foot, which, in their clean stock- 
ing and highly-polished shoe, were usually dis- 
played tu tull advantage. His arms were sleort 
but powerful, and furnished with a treinendous 
fint at the end, Which, when once it got a grasp 
of anything, fixed upon it with iron rigidity, 
and it employed upon the face of an adversary 
brought at least double the space under its 
operation than could be covered by any other 
mortal fist. The mind was not altogether un- 
like the body; it had its puiats of obtuseness 
and rotundity, but at the same time it was a 
most velemently active and energetic mind, 
and though, from a degree of fatness and heav- 
iness, in particular respects, it often operated ia 
a wrong direction, it was sure to go on with 
tniraculous rapidity on any rvad it thought fit to 
follow, Often its speed and veheinence brought 
the worthy constable intu situations which would 
have been extremely dangerous to other men, bus 
uine times out of ten he carricd hunself out of a 
scrapn with the same celerity which had carried 
hin into one, 8nd though a magistiate had often 
to look grave at his overstepping his authority, 
yet Mr. tligginthorp generally cliscovered in two 
ininutes sume circumstance whereby to justify 
his so doing. , 

When Bir. Morton had been gone abt bat 
an bour, and Dr. Wemem Was. Qadietg 
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were quietly seated over a cup of tea, diecuss- 
ing the menite of their friend just departed, and 
the relative qualities of sweet Louisa Charlton, 
Mr. Ragginthorp suddenly presented himself be- 
fore them, and advancing to the tea-table, leaned 
his cnornivus knuckles upon it, saying, “ I've 
nabbed the uther fellow, your worslips, and 
want to know what I'm to do with him.” 

Dr. Western and Mr. Quatterly stared at each 
other and then at the constable— What other 
fellow 1” demanded Mr. Quatterly. 

« Why, the ’complice,” replied the constable. 
© The accessuary arter the fact.” 

“Who do you mean? who do you mean?” 
exclaimed the solicitor. ‘* Who killed Cock 
Robin?” 

«Can't say, sir,” answered Mr. Higginthorp; 
“ but this here fcllow is him as was a coming 
and going arter the captain we've got in limbo. 
He says his name’s John Blackmore; but I'd 
bet a dullar to a tenpenoy nail that's an alias.” 

“Jn the name of fortune!" exclaimed Mr. 
Quatterly, ‘what did you nab him for, as you 
call it 1” 

“Oh, bless ye, sir! I always nabs ’em all," 
said Mr. Higginthorp ; ‘‘ we never can tell what 
may come out, and it makes all sure. It's sel- 
dom a man undertakes any of thesc jubs single- 
handed, there's most always a gang on ’em; so 
when I’ve nabbed one as }'m eure on, I nabs all 
that have been speaking to him particklar for 
four-and-twenty hours. Then, if nothing comes 
out it can’t be helped, and there’s no harm done, 
you know.” 

“But there is harm done, Mr. Constable,” 
replied Mr. Quatterly. “* Why—devil take it! 
—yoa've got no warrant against him.” 

“ Can't help that, sir,” said Mr. Higginthorp, 
with a low bow; “it’s what I always docs. 
It's the rule here.” 

“The deuce it is!” said Mr. Quatterly, “ but 
suppose this fellow prosecutes you for false im- 
prisonment 1" 

‘He can't do that, sir,” rejoined the con- 
stable. 

What, when there’s neither any warrant 
against bim nor any information lodged t” asked 
the solicitor. 

“No, sir,” answered the constable ; * I lodgee 
my own information, and executes my own war- 
rant. I always does, and if so be as how it 
sbould turn out that he has had nothing to duo 
with t‘other job, why, you see, as I caught him 
a-playing at cards on a Sunday in a public—he's 
je for that, that's all.” 

“Pon imy life, you seem very well contented 
with your procecdings,” rejuined the solicitor, 
“and put me greatly in mind of a certain Jack 
Horner, who 

‘Put In his thumb, 
And pulled out 4 plum, 
And sald what o goud boy am I.’ 
We don't do these things in London, Master 
Constable.” 

“ That's a pity, sir,” eaid Mr. Higginthorp, 

perfectly content with his own proccedings ; 
. “but what I want to know now is what I'm to 
do with him.” 

“*Pon my life I can’t tell,’ replied Mr. 
nee “You are the best judge. Where 
ja he 


_ “Down stairs, in charge of my sub,” replied 
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“Siall I bring him op! 


Mr. Higginthorp. 
er vs He's not a bad 


Would you like to see himt 
specimen of the thing.” 

“Why, perhaps you had better,” answered 
Mr. Quattorly, after a moment's consideration. 
“What do you think, my reverend friend! This 
is the fellow, I sup , Who was coming and 
going between that pitiful swindler, Tankerville, 
and your acquaintance Latimer.” 

“That’s just it, sir,” said the constable; 
“you've hit it, my buck; and, as for the matter 
of that, I shouldn't wonder if he could tell us 
where Latimer's to be found, so that we could 
nab him, too," 

On no account,” exclaimed Mr. Quatterly; 
‘*thore’s no charge against him that I know, 
except that he’s a fool."’ 

“ Better nab ‘em all, sir,’’ said the constable, 
“never can tell what may come out.” 

“ Pooh!" replied Mr. Quatterly ; and Dr. West- 
ern proceeded to ask “ Pray what did you say 
was his name? 

“Why, as to that, I knows nothing,” an- 
swered the constable. ‘He calls himself Joha 
Blackmore, your worship; but that’s an alias, 
I'm sure. That cock won't fight.” 

“Why, I can tell you in a moment,’ repliod 
Dr. Western, ‘* whether he be John Blackmore 
or not.” 

“Tl bring bim up, I'll bring him up," replied 
the constable, with bis usual rapidity, and in 
an instant he wus out of the rou and down 
stairs. 

“If this be the same youth that I mean,” said 
Dr. Western, *‘he is, I am sorry to say, a very 
unworthy and profligate lad.” 

“Then he will not be tho worse for a night’s 
svlitary confinement,” replied Mr. Quatterly; 
but, befure he could add more, young John 
Blackmore himself was brought into the room 
in the custody of Mr. Higginthorp, and a tall 
long-necked assistant. His face was as white 
ae a sheet, for, like many another man, though 
he had the courage to commit bad actions, his 
resolution failed him at once under their conse- 
quences The sight of Dr. Western, tov, did 
not at all tend to reassure him, for he was well 
aware that throughout the whole of the past, 
the record was against him, so that those who 
knew most of his previous history were likely 
. judge most unfavorably of his present con- 

uct. 

“T am sorry to sce you in your present situa- 
tion, John,” said the worthy doctor; but Mr. 
Quatterly, before he could proceed further, 
pulled him by the sleeve, whispering, “ Let him 
say What he likes; as we have no intention of 
proceeding against him, there cannot be any 
harm in suffering him to commit himself. Now, 
sir,” be continued, speaking aloud; * what do 
you know of this matter!" and he bent his eyes 
sternly upon the youth’s countenance, looking 
at hin through his spectacles as if they were 
two microscopes which could pry into his heart. 

John Blackmore hesitated and stammered, 
endvavoring to gain time for thought by asking 
in a voice naturally feeble and wWwomanish, 
“What inatter, sir!" 

“Don’t squeak like a sucking pig, but speak 
ont, air,” replied Mr. Quatterly, in a rough tone. 
“ What matter! the whole inatter te be sure— 
give an account of yourself fur the last six 
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aveeks—it's your only chance, I can tell you, so 
speak the truth, if you can du such a thing, and 
tell me how inany of these jobs you've had to 
do with, and all about them.” 

“IT declare, upon my honor and conscience,” 
replied Joha Blackmore, “I’ve had nothing to 
do with anything at all, but the bringing Mr. 
Morton here, and getting the boat for them 
when they took away Lucy Edmonds; and 
then I didn't know it was against her will or I 
. Wouldn’t tiave done it.” 

“Ab!” said Dr. Western; but Mr. Quatterly 
interposed, replying, ‘‘ Well, we'll talk of other 
things afterwards. Tell us about these two had 
affuirs, and, if you speak truly and sinceroly, 
perhaps I may stand your friend.’’ 

The young man hesitated, and then said, 
“Why as to Miss Lucy, she went against her 
will. That's the fact, and there's no denying 
it, for I heard Jack Williams say gbat when they 
firet met her as she was walking home she gave 
a bit of a scream and refused to go with them, 
80 that there was as much force as cuaxing in 
the affair, and J myself saw them when they 
had got her across the water, carry her more 
thao anything else. I was not very near, ’tis 
true, fur I was only looking out to take the boat 
back, but I could sec that she wasa‘t at all will- 
ing, and went more like a dead thing than a 
living one.” 

‘« Poor child, poor child !” said Dr. Western. 
= This is a very serious business, my good 
doctor,” eaid Mr. Quatterly. ‘ What do you 
know more of the affair, young man” 

“I know nothing more of that,” replied John 
Blackmore, “because I had rightly nothing to 
do with it, except borrowing the boat fur them ; 
but as to the other business, why | did go up to 
the gentleman when he was waiting on the 
eoimmon, just because Mr. Latimer asked me ;” 


and he went on to give all the particulars, of 


which the reader is already aware, and with 
which Mr. Quatterly and Dr. Western liad been 


rite! made acquainted by the account of 
r. 


Morton himself. ‘I'he youth added nothing 
to the information which they already possessed, 
except the fact of bis having becn sent over on 
the precoding night to give information to Alfred 
Latimer, that both what he had dune and the 
place where he was to be found were known, 
and that the magistrates were coming ove 
with all speed. Mr. Quatterly tried dexterously 
to extract from him some further particulars, 
but it was in vain; and Dr. Western thought 
this somewhat irregular examination at an end, 
when Mr. Quatterly suddenly inquired, ‘* Well, 
now about the other business, what do you 
know of that?” 

John Blackmore, who had somewhat recov- 
ered lig color as he went on, turned once more 
as white as a shuct; but he repliod, in a low, 
though in an indistinct voice, that he knew no- 
thing about it—that he was quite innocent — 
that be had had nothing to do with it; and 
though it was quite evident, from his terror and 
agitation, that le was not, at all events, guiltless 
of ell criuimal knowledge, it was in vain that 
Mr. Quatterly labored to make him speak the 
truth. The youth, indeed, was amazingly 
frightened at the idea of a halter, and had no 
idea of potting his neck into one by anything ic 
might. himself say. He was, therefore, as mute 
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as a fish upon the subject of Mr. Quatterly's in- 
quiries ; and at length that gentleman, finding 
that he could gain nothing further from him, 
exclaimed, with an awful look, “ Remember, 
you are throwing away your only chance. Will 
you speak, or will you not 1” 

The youth remained silent, and the worthy 
solicitor turned to the constable’s assistant, 
saying, ‘Take hii away, man with the long 
neck; but keep him safe below, while [ speak 
with Mr. oa erg here.” 

John Blackmore was then removed, and 
turning quickly to the constable, the worthy 
solicitor demanded, * Well, Higginthorp, what 
do you intend to do with him nuw 1” 

* Poke him in the black hole, at all events,” 
answered Mr. Higginthorp. 

“T think you had better not,” said Mr, Quat- 
terly, with a warning shake of the head. 

“Ay, but I will, though,” rejoined the sturdy 
constable. “I'll tell you what, he’s a bad un, 
that's clear, and I’m thinking as how he knows 
a trifle more than he says. So you sco a touch 
of the solitary, no prog, and a cup of cold water, 
may bring it all out; and as for the rest I'll 
wnite him down in the hook as one who was 
caught in the act of playing at cards in a public 
on a Sunday night. Then, if he says nothing, 
it can't be helped no how, and he'll be all the 
better for a little time to think. Ive a great 
mind to put the darbies on him, just to take 
him down a bit. But he goes into the black 
hole any how, so there’s no saying nothing 
against it.” 

* Well, you must do as you think fit about 
that”’ replied Mr. Quatterly. ‘The solitary, 
as you call it, mayo’t be a bad punishment, if 
you can prove he’s been playing at cards 
to-night.” 

“Competent witnesses,” said the constable 
dryly. ‘ Bless ye, sir, a night in the straw will 
do him all manner of good—good night, gentle- 
men. If I hear any more to-morrow morning 
early, I will favor you with it,” and thus saying, 
he made his bow and walked out to execute his 


purpose. 
=o = 


CHAPTER LXI. 


Tux night was dark, the moon had gone 
down, the sky showed not a star, when Alfred 
Latimer, jumping into the gig which Williams 
had left at the gate, drove away with him on 
the road towards Mallington. At first they 
Went very slow, for the lanes at the back of the 
town were somewhat intricate, and the ubscu- 
rity which pervaded the whole air rendered it 
somewhat difficult to make their way on in 
safety without lights. Neither of them spoke 
a word, for Williams was naturally taciturn, 
except when possessed by the wild and eager 
spirit of adventure, which, in the intervals be 
tween conception and execution, would some- 
tines break forth in descriptions full of a rude 
but powerful eloquence. Alfred Latimer; too, 
had plenty of matter for thought, and, to say 
the truth, his heart was as dark and cheerless 
as the night air through which ho passed. 
Bankrupt in purse and reputation—contemned 
hy those who might have loved and esteemed 
him—alienated from those classes of society in 
which ho was burn to MoVe—eni of from Th 


chance of raising himself above that rank from 
whieh he had chosen his companions—hupeless 
of bettering bia condition, or of improving his 
means, but by adding crime to vice—with notb- 
ing to lovk hack upon in the past but wasted 
advantages, opportunities n ed, evil pas- 
sions paipered and indalged, warnings rejected, 
counsels refused, and even examples slighted— 
with nouglit to hope for in the future, but a wild 
life of feverish pleasure, mingled with the daily 
peril, and the intervals of sickly lassitude,—he 
was going to take the first profound plunge into 
the dark ocean of crime, and to render the whole 
of the rest of life nut only full of remorse, but 
of apprehension. Thovghtless, rash, unprinci- 
pled as he was, he could not but feel such 
things, and that feeling kept him silent. 

At length they issued forth, and were whirled 
more rapidly along the road, when they had 
quitted the precincts of the town. The air 
breathed freer around them, when no longer 
within the walls and hedges, and the faint indis- 
tinct outline of the open country sloping up to- 
wards the hills that lay between them and Mal- 
lington, could just be caught by the eye. It 
seemed to Alfred Latimer like the prospect be- 
fore him — dark, indistinct, and gloomy, with 
some shadowy traces of great things, he knew 
pot what, rising in the vague distance, to the 
eye of fancy. His heart felt chilled and cold, 
for every man has his moments of remorse— 
moments when a stern conviction of the excel- 
hence, the peace, the joyfulness of that virtue 
which we have cast away, is forced upon us in 
ead and eolemn contrast with a sickening luath- 
pm the vives we have cherished. A con- 

neas that we are wallowing in the mre, 

when there are clearer streams at hand, comes 
from time to time upon every one who has 
abandoned right fur wrong. Such was the case 
with Alfred Latimer, and though he was of ali 
Wen the leas! inclined to indulge in anything 
like remorse, yet for the time the voice would be 
beard, the immortal spirit would apcak — the 
tongue of cunscience would not be silenced. 
The images of his earlier days rose up hefure 
him, whether he would or not. He thonght of 
what he might have been—of what happiness, 
brightness, honor, might have surrounded his 
th. Memory ran hack over the years gune 
up to his very early youth. He recollected 
his mother's marriage with Mr. Charlton, and 
all the wild dreains of riotous indulgence with 
which he haJ pampered his fancy at the thought 
of her having the command of the old mun's 
wealth. What might not that wealth have 
done for him? be nuw asked himself. It might 
have secured him advancement in every way, 
Success in every pursuit, good cducation, a fair 
start in life, support at any moment of difficulty, 
and he could not but feel that it was he himsel! 
who had cast away all such things, and bitterly 
Tegret that he had done so. 1 say he felt it, not 
that he thought it. It was an impression—ithe 
Operation of the heart more than of the mind, of 
the spirit more than of the intellect; and when. 
over he found that be was deviating into what 
he consilered the weakness of remorse, he 
forced iis thoughts to take the burden off his 
own shoulders, and cast it upon others. « Ay,” 
be said mentally, ‘that old man always hated 
we. He might bave dume a vreat deal for me 
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if he had liked, and if he bed been e iitee 
kinder I might have been @ very different pereca 
from what I am.’ He forgot that Mr. Charlioa 
had been a great deal kinder than he deserved, 
that he fuund him incurably rash, headstrong, 
and passionate. 


"Yes, it ie all his fault,” he 


continued, pondering over the past. “If [ 


hadn't known that be had hated me I dare eay 


I should have been inclined to do everythi 


that people wished; but he's gone to the deg 


now, and I dare say he’s paying for it, e hard 


miserly old hound—not to leave me a penny, 


and to leave it to my mother only for her life. 
A few thousand pounds, that he never would 
have missed, would have quite set me up jos 
now.” He forgot that had he possessed them 
they would have all been gone long befure, for 
there is nothing but beggary fur the spendthrift. 

Still, however, be brooded, and stili dark 
regret and iw would make themselves felt, 
and the consciousness of having been a fool and 
a scoundrel hung vaguely over him, keeping him 
in gloomy silence as they rulled along, til tbe 
horse began to slacken bis pace as the road 
wound sluwly up the hill. and at length his 
companion spoke, remarking, * You are devilish 
silent, Mr. Latimer !” 

_ “So are you, Williams,” replied Alfred Lat- 
imer. 

* Ay, but it's my nature, but not yours,” an- 
swered Jack Wiliams; “and I was thinking 
that perhaps, after all, you may oot like this 
job. Now, I'm net fund of having to do with 
Wwaverers.” 

“Til tell you what, Jack Williams,” replied 
the yonng man, in a low, stern, determined 
tone, “In in that sort of way just now that I'd 
shoot my own father for a thonsand pounds.” 

“No need of that,” replied Jack Williams 
carelessly, ‘nor your mother either. You can 
get more than that without shooting any one. 
However, I sce yon are up to the thing, that’s 
something. It's no very cilficult affair after 
all; and once it’s done, and ta6 white coast os 
Englan‘} left far behind us, we may lead a life 
such as men lived in old daya, and put the wide 
blue sea under contribution. I know a place 
where I’ve left one that's very dear to me, in 
a deep cove of which, all surrounded by high 
blue hills, one could hide away a man of war 
as easily as | could hide a hazel nut in my hand. 
All that we shall want, however, is a good 
schooner and a gallant crew. There are some 
twenty or thirty fellows thereahout, some doi 
one thing, some another, who would he glad 
enough to come to my whistle, and many more 
will Join us. Then we'll make our own lawe, 
Mr. Latimer, and keep to them; and beiter @ 
great deal will they be than all the long rigma- 
roles that a set of gabbling fools pass in what 
they call parliament We've no need of alll 
such long stories. Half a dozen sinplo ruleg 
will be quite enough for us, for thava a rick 
and beauuful country, and plenty of room for 
men to live amongst the orange groves and 
olive trees without running their heads against 
each other, and we'll be at peace amongst oure 
selves, and at war with all the rest of the world, 
I don’t know a@ Giner thing than on the clear 
starlight nights of that part of the world w stand 
either apon the deck or upon one of the high 
recks, and look oat over the glistening sea for 
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8 white cai] witb a rich freight aboard. Then 
after her, like a swallow afier a fly, and haul 
ber colurs down and bring her into port.” 

The vision that he called up Was just what 
was wanted to rouse Alfred Latimer from the 
regret and remorse which had begun to take 

ion of him, and during thé next two or 
three miles he and his companion continued to 
talk apun such pleasant themes till gradually 
their conversation reverted to the present, aud 
the scheine which they were about tu execute 
was now first fully made known to Alfred Lati- 
mer. At anviher moment, perhaps, there might 
have been something in the whole affair which 
would have shocked those few hetter feelings 
that still lingered in his heart; bat despair, and 
the disastrous state of his circumstances, ani 
the wild vision of a freo and adventurous life 
of enjoyment which had been just presented to 
his imagination, all combined together to smother 
everything like doubt and hesitation, and render 
him wre eager for the perpetration of the act, 
only apprehensive lest it should fail. 

“It's no great harm taking all this stuff,” 
said Williams, after they had talked the matter 
over, “tor nobody knows to whom it belongs, 
and most likety the wrung persun would get it 
after all, or else it would gu among those d—d 
lawyers.” 

“IT don’t care whom it belongs to,’ replied 
Alfred Latimer, sharply. “J must have it, at 
least my share of it, and that is all I shall think 
of. Men have no right to hoard up money and 
plate, aod all that sort of stuff, and keep it shut 
up in an old house, of no use to anybody, when 
there are a hundred around that want it.” 

If he could have scen Williams's face ‘he 
would lave perceived a smile upon his lip, but 
the night was too dark for that; and, without 
entering further into the abstract right of people 
who have nothing to rob people who have 
something, the other went on to say, “it will 
be much better, if we can, to turn all that we 
take intu money, that we inay not have to lun. 
ber ourselves with plaie.” 

“Ay, but how is that to be done?” asked 
Alfred Latimer. 

“Oh! there are ways and means,” answered 
Williams; ‘“‘and I sent word to a fellow in 
London, who, a good many years ago, used to 
take gaine and venison, aud such things, off my 
hands, and who's now as rich as a Jew, to 
come down, and bring plenty of inoney with 
him, for I had got something to dispose of. J 
gave biin a hint of the sum that would be need- 
ev, too, 80 he'll come prepared, and I think we 
bad betier stop to-night at the place where he's 
likely to be found if he’s arrived yet.” 

“Where's that?” answered Alfred Latimer, 
knowing very well that on the road back to 
Mallington there was but one public-house, and 
that it, though a pour place, bore a very respec- 
table characicr. 

” Why, at Mr. Gatton’s to be sure,” replied 
Williams. : 

“Why, not the great inn, the Bell, at Stur- 
ton!" exclaimed Alfied Latuner. 

“*Ay, ay,” sau Willams; “there are more 
things done at that inn than you know of. Bo. 
sides, he travels quite like a geotleman, and has 

lis own little goods cart, inarked on the 
» °*Moses Levi, sp gal Burtou-un-T'rent.’” 


Alfred Latimer laughed, and thought it a very 
good joke. But yet, as the Bell at Sturton was 
the largest inn in the neighborhood, to which 
the principal peopie of the county resorted, be 
could not conceive that the well-known Jack 
Williams would be a welcome gucst to the 
worthy landlord. Nevertheless, there are more 
things between heaven and earth than are 
dreatnt of in any man's philosophy, and 80 it 
proved in this instance. . 

It was about two o'clock when they drove 
into she yard of the Bell, but they atill found 
the people of the house up, for there had beca 
a club dinner there that day, and some of the 
respectable inhabitants, half muddled with wine, 
were still engaged in playing at carda in a room 
up-stairs. ‘I'he landlord hitnself was in the bar, 
a stout, well-made, hawk-faced man; and when 
Williams and his companion entered, afer hav- 
ing given the horse and gig into the hands of 


.the vstler, the worthy host nodded to the sailor, 


as to an old acquaintance, displaying no sign of 
unwillingness at scving him, except a shiewd 
glance up the passage, to ascertain who might 
be there besides. 

“Prav, Mr. Gatton,” said Williams, “has 
Mr. Levi come here to-day ?” 

The landlord nodded agdin, and the other 
went on to inquire, “Is he in bed yet?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Gatton, * he's up-stairs, 
number twenty-three.” 

Wilhaina thanked him for the information; 
and was turning away to seck the rooin indi- 
cated, when the landlord exclaimed, “ Williams, 
Wilhams, I want to speak with you;” and then 
added, in a luw tone, when the other approached 
nearer, “I wish you could get me a dozen more 
of those handkerchiefs.” 

“ You shall have them,” eaid Williams, with 
a siyniticant look ;” and once more resuming 
his course, lie led Alfred Latimer up two pair of 
staire, and then along the corridor, examining 
the numbers over the dours as they passed. At 
number twenty-three he knocked, and a voice 
from within said in a sort of abstracted tone 
“Come in,” upon which the two gentlemen en- 
tered. The ndtne of Moses Levi had suggested 
to the imagination of Alfred Latimer the gure 
of a little fat, dirty, blear-eved Jew, with all the 
characteristics of the Hehrew race—the large 
hooked nose, the wide obtuse-angled month, the 
large ear, and the sallow complect:on—strongly 
developed in bis countenance. What was his 
surprise, then, to bebold a tall well-proportioned 
and good-looking man of about forty-eight or 
fifty, dressed with scrupulous neatness, and 
having, besides the respectable bruwn coat, drab 
breeches, and gailers, which might become a 
trader well to do in the world, a grecn silk 
handkerchief tied neatly round his throat, over 
the collar of a shirt white as driven snow. He 
was sealed at a table, with a small bow! beside 
him, from whieh probably issued the strong 
odor of punch with which the air of the room 
was unpregnated. But he was not alone occa- 
pied in stpping from time to time the nectar of 
the howl—though a wine-glass and ladle that 
appeared by Is side showed that such was his 
vceasional recreation. An inkstand was nearer 
to him than the bowl, and a neat looking, appar 
ently well-kept note-hook was oven defore om, 
over which ba bent, pon in hand, weemngy calr 
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culating his well-gotten gains. So busily was 
_ he employed that he did not look up till Wil- 
liams and his cormpanion were far in the room, 
but he then raised his face towards them, dis- 
playing very handsome features, though nat 
without that peculiar, keen, and cunning look 
generally displayed by the race from which he 
sprung. 
1 “ Ah, Jack !” he cried, starting i shaking 
Williams “eartily by the hand, «I am glad to 
seo you. Why we haven’t met I don’t know 
how long. Thisis a friend of yours, I suppose.” 
. “Mr, Latimer,” said Willams, introducing 
the two to each other, and Mr. Levi bowed and 
sora as ceremoniously as an ambassador. 

«Come, sit down, gentlemen,” said Mr. Moses 
Levi. “ We'll have some imore glasses and 
some puncl), anid then we'll talk of business.” 

The glasses and punch were brought, and 
Alfred Latimer took a liberal supply, while 
Williams helped himself more carefully, and, 
after a few words upon ordinary subjects, Mr. 
Levi proceeded as follows :—" Well, Mr. Wil- 
liams, [ gut your message, and, though it was 
rather inconvenient for we, I came down at 
once, becatse I know you nover disappoint one 
—! suppose this genticman is one of us, though 
I don't know hitn.” 

“Allright,” said Williams. 
the money with you?” 

“ Why, not the whole sum,” replied the Jew. 
“T badn’t gat as inuch in the house. Why, tive 
or six thousand pounds is a great amount, you 
koow—what a job it must be!” 

“« How uch have you brought!” asked Wil- 
liams. 

«Why, somewhere near upon three thousand 
pounds,” answered bis London friend. 

“That won't do,” replied Williams, who knew 
his man. “If you haven't got the whole you 
may as well go back aguin.”’ 

“ Ay, but that will do to pay part,” rejoined 
Levi; ‘and you can tuuch the rest in London, 
you know.” 

“It won't do, Moses,” reiterated the other, 
with a shake of the head. ‘ We must make a 
finish of it all at once. So if are not ready, 
I must send to Solomons.” 

“ No, na, no,” cried Mr. Levi. * Don't be so 
hasty, Jack; if I haven't got the money with 
me I can get it in five minutes. I never need 
to send to London for moncy, when there's a 
banker in the town.” 

“Yes, but Sunday is coming on,” said Wil- 
Yams, “and we must have it paid all in gold.” 

“Weill, well, thut can be done," said his 
respectable friend. ‘* Leave all that to me. 
The moncy shall be ready in the twinkling of 
an cyo.” 

“In short, you've 
that’s the fact,” was 
joinder. 

Mr. Levi did not absolutely admit the fact, 
but turned to another branch of the subject, 
saying, “If you tiave it in guineas, fou know 
you ninst take them at their price.” 

“That's six-and-twenty shillings,” observed 
Williams ; but Levi exclaimed eagerly, “ Seven- 
god-twenty, upon my life, I'll show you the 
invoice Of.the last I sent to France,” and he 

drew wut a pocket-book, from which he took a 
-paper confirming his assertivn, for ho bad always 


* Have you got 


ot it with you, Moses, 
filliams'’s very just re- 
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means at hand of proving the trath of any lie 
he choso to tell. 

Williams had nothing prepared to rebut this 
evidence, and that matter was accordingly set- 
tled, after which Mr. Moses Levi asked in alow 
and insinuating tone, * Have you got the goods 
with you!” 

“Oh dear, no,” replied Williams coolly. “1 
must fetch them first from the other side of the 
county, but we must have everything settled, 
that there may be no stopping to talk about 

tices.” 

“ What sort of stuff is it?” inquired Mr. Lem, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Why, all gold and silver plate, and a good 
many little things I shall keep,” answered Wit 
liams. “ Rings and trinkets, and such things.” 

* Well, you know the prices, I dare say, as 
well as I do,” said the receiver of stolen goods. 
“Silver, three-and-sixpence an ounce, and gold 
in the same proportion.” 

* Nonsense, nonsense,” answered Williams. 
“Solomons always gives four-and-sixpence.” 

“Impossible!” cried Levi, holding up his 
hands and eyes. 

“ But I know it,” answered Williams. 

‘Not now, not now,” exclaimed the Jew. 
“He might do go six Months ago, but times are 
very bad at present, and no man can do it and 
gain an honest livelihood. Three-and-nine is 
the last farthing.” 

Williams, however, held out for at least four 
shillings, and gained his point; for the value of 
the precious metals in England at that period 
was higher than it had ever been before or since. 
Mr. Levi, nevertheless, did not give up any one 
point without fighting a vigorous battle; for, in 
general, time is of no value to a Jew, and he 
would have sat up the whole night debating 
about a sixpence, if he had seen any probability 
of gaining it. In regard to the gold there was 
as much discussion as respecting the silver, Mr. 
Levi declaring that it was an article very (liffi- 
cult to dispose of, though the exact reverse was 
the matter of fact. He admitted, however, that 
he had brought crucibles, and fluxes, and scales, 
and weights with him, so that any wrought ves- 
sels that might be presented to him for purchase 
would be made into what he called soup, or 
melted, before he left the house, thus losin 
every mark by which they could he identi 
He did not, indeed, tell his companions the fact 
that his weights wore not of the most accurate 
standard, but he went on so long that Alfred 
Latiner, lutving exhausted the punch, got tired 
and drowsy, and was proposing to retire to bed, 
when some one knocked at the duor, and Mr. 
Levi, putting by his pochet-houk, bade them 
come in. The figure that appeared was that of 
the landlord, who closed the door, and, Walking 
slowly up to the table, said, addressing Wil- 
liams, “I thought it just as well to tell ‘ou, 
Jack, tbat Harry Soaines, the constable from 
Mallington, has been over here this afternoon, 
asking a number of questions about you, and 
whether you had lately been secn in Stuston, 
and when—it'’s no harm Kaowing, you know.’? 

"Oh, no,” replied Jack Wilhatns, in a care. 
less tone; “if he asks again, give him my 
compliments, and tell hin I shall be very happ 
to see him when he calls. Perhaps, I shall He 
upon bim some day.” 
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The landlord laughed with a meaning chuckle, 
and Alfred Latimer gave an intimation that it 
was his intention, to yo to bed. 

“Why, Tam going to bed, too,” said Mr. 
Gatton, “for I'tn tired; but Ill send the cham- 
ber-miaud, sir,” and he went away. 

“We must be off beture dayhght to-morrow, 
Mr. Latimer,” said Jack Williams, “tor it 
wouldn't do for Soames to find you and I to- 
gether. [ll wake you in time, however,” and 
So they parted for the night. 


—_————_ 


CHAPTER LX11. 


AtruoucH as yet we have left Alfred Lati- 
mer behind the rest of the characters of eur 
true history, and, with the exception of the 

limpse which we gave of him on the night of 

unday, when he visited for a few minutes his 
mother’s dwelling, have only traced his course 
up to a late hour on Saturday night or Sanday 
morning—an omission which we shall epeedily 
proceed tu remedy—we tnust once more change 
the scene, and inflict a Jight pumshment upon 
the reader, such as the excellent laws of Eng- 
land often did permit formerly, and sometimes 
do permit still, to be intleted upon pertectly 
innocent people. We mean to say that we will 
put bun for a short tino into the black hole. 
Now, the black hole of the town of ——, to 
which young Blackmore had been very appro- 
priately conveyed, was of a peculiar construc- 
tion. Jn former times there had stood in the 
wery centre of the market-place a large triangu- 
lar pile of old small dilapidated buildings, used 
chicfly as low shops, some of which were only 
opened on market days; the remaining portion 
of these editices had been occupied as tene- 
ments by the puor of tlie place, and supplied to 
every crowd collected, upon whatsoever occa- 
sion, a numerous accession of dirty ragged 
urchins, full of fun, mischief, and stentorian 
lungs. All magistrates, but especially town 
councillors, have a great and laudable dislike to 
the pour, and more particularly to poor boys 
—they hate their rags, they hate their fun, they 
hate their inischief, as they ought to do—and 
these buildings were, moreuver, an eyesore to 
some architectural geniuses amongst the civic 
authorities. ‘The age being an age of improve- 
ment, ani it being in general admitted that the 
poor ought to have no houses to live in, the 
mayistrates—thcy called themselves the town 
—bought these ancient hutldings of their pro- 
prictor, gave notice to quit to the tenants, and 
announced their intention of enlarging and itn- 
proving the market-place by their demolition. 
The scheme was carried into effect, but it 
suggestcd iteclf to-an architect, Who was broth- 
er-in-law tu the mayor, that the public square 
wou'!d louk very bare and ehabby without some 
edifice in the centre, and, as the town was 
much troubled with birds of a certain feather, 
it was resolved to build a cage for them. But 
in, ailing down the old houses, a nuinber of 
cellars had been discovered. Suime were tilled 
up before the bright Wea of the cage presented 
itsolf, but one or two remained, and the archi- 
tect determined to employ one of these as a 
black hule, for mnore refractory prisoners, im- 
meditely below the building above. Being a 
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man of genius, and having a toach of classical 
knowledge, he designed bis cage upon the 
model of a ‘Temple of Mercury ; but whether it 
Was in allustun to the wings of the messenger 
of the gods, or to the care he was kAown to 
take of theves and pickpockets, the mayor and 
common council could never discover. ‘This 
temple was accordingly raised upon a flight of 
four stone steps, up Which the destined inhabi- 
tants of the place, who were certainly not ten- 
ants at will, usually walked very unwillingly ; 
but just at the portico—for it, too, had a portico 
—was a ainall iron-bound door, Which led by a 
harrow slaircaye some ten feet down iyto the 
cellar now denominated the black hole. ‘The 
name was not ill bestowed for black and dreary, 
most assuredly, it was. Not that it received 
uo light, for there was a sort uf spiracle abuve 
whieh admitted just sutficient to allow the 
prisoner lo grupe abort, and sce something of 
the inisery of the den to which he had been 
consigned. It gave cnough air, too, to alluw a 
man tu live with some oppression of chest, but 
in a very sinall degree, if at all, mitigated the 
damp unwholesome stench. [¢ was, in short, 
a capital place for getting up a typhus fever, 
and had more than once proved very successful 
in that respect when the tenant took up his oc- 
cupancy on #@ Saturday evening, and remained 
there tll the magistrates met at noon on the 
Monday. ‘The comforts of the dwelling con. 
sisted of a liberal supply of straw, Which went 
on accumulaung trom weck to week as fresh 
bundles were imported, as much cold water as 
a captive could make the constable bring him, 
and a sufficient portion of dry bread to prevont 
him from starving. ‘The mayor, onone occasion, 
boasted that a prisoner ing black hole never 
cust the town more thai pence-halipenny 
per diem, but that mlayor Was a great political 
economist, and some other functionarics did 
not do so well. 

In this black hole, then furnished as wo havo 
described, young John Blackmore was safely 
lodged on the night of Sunday, after having been 
interrogated by Mr. Quatterly. Ife very svon 
found that ev is father's cottage, which he 
had been accu®#@med to consider the inost dis- 
agreeable place on earth, might have aflurded 
him a much more agreeable ludging than that 
which was now provided fur hin. Ie would 
have preler h the water which the constable 
and his man e@@plied, an admixture of gin—not 
being at all aWare that tho English had happily 
and appropriately applied to that liquor the 
Persian name for a bad spirit. The straw also 
scratched him, and annoyed him, and the odor 
of the place was anything but pleasant to his 
olfactory nerves. But all these sensations were 
as nothing, When compared with those which 
succeeded, Wlicn Ieft alone in the darkness of 
the night; With nothing to converse with but 
his own thoughts, which were certainly not tho 
most cheering companions he could have had. 

For some me the various noises in the town 
enlivened hin alittle. Carts rolled along, with 
cheerful voices talking ; even a carnage Was 
heard whirhing through the market-place, and 
then receding With a siowly-diminishing sound, 
like the distant roar of thunder, fading away 
into the rustle of the sea upon a pebbly shore. 
A party of merry lads sang a gay song, Nich 
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be had often sung in other days, and for severab 
minutes their voices were heard cchving 
througb the streets, faint and more faint, like 
the memories of youth. Then came a pause, 
broken only by the church clock striking, solemn 
and high up towards the sky, like the voice of 
an angel in the air, warning man of tho rapid 
course of mortal time, Then there was a dead 
silence ; but it, too, was at length interrupted 
by the uproarious merriment of a drunken 
Saturday night party recling home to their 
miserable wives. Alter that all was still. 

The air seemed heavy with thought. It 
oppressed him, weighed him down. He tried 
to sicep, but he could not. He fancied that he 
would be game to tho last; he said, ** D—n 
them ! they shan’t frighten ine ;" but to whom- 
soever he meant to apply the pronoun “they,” 
it was not any other individual who frightened 
bim—it was himself. He had not support 
within, he had nothing to rest upon in his own 
heart. All that the sad cainera-obscura showed 
him was weakness past, evil committed, vice 
encouraged, but no good thing. ‘I'he warnings 
of his father, an honest, upright, humble man— 
the lessons of his mother, a pious kind-hearted, 
though somewhat too good-natured woman— 
were remembered, it iy truc, but remembered 
only ashaving been despised, neglected, vivlated. 
It was all vanity and vexation of spirit. He 
tossed about upon the straw for sume time in 
terrible mental anguish. Ie made a struysle 
for firmness and for fortitude. He wavered, he 
hesitated ; hut gradually solitary thought—hke 
time Wearing away the masonry of some ill- 
constructed building—undermincd all his powers 
of resistance, andg@tarting suddenly up, he ex- 
claimed * Hang Tdonottell all. Why the 
devil should I dr , like a dying dog in the 
straw, aud very lik@ly get myself scragucd into 
the bargain, for asct of fellowes who don't carc a 
pin about me? Even Latimer could only afford 
to give nic five shillings for riding over all that 
way to warn him! I'll take care of myself, or 
they will bring me in as an accomplice ;" and 
thus saying he found his way yp the stairs and 
knocked loudly at thedoor abo yndly fancying 
that the constable was there orf@oard. Nobady 
anewered, however, for Mr. Higginthorp was 
by that time at least halfa mile distant. soundly 
snoring in his bed, and dreatging of captions, 
and warrants, and arrests, mi With “a con- 
fused crowd of poachers, an 8, and the 
class which may be called misdemcanorites. 
From the inside of the cage no reply was _re- 
turned but by the haflow voice of emptiness, 
and young Blackmore knocked again harder 
than before, saying to bimself “The old cudger's 
sound asleep.” 

He soon became aware, however, that there 
was nobody there—that he was Ieft totally 
alone in the midst of the market-place—that if 


he was il! he might bo ill—that if ha died be: 


Might dic, without any one to assist, to support, 
or to comfort hin. Ile sat down upon the 
ateps, and, leaning his head upon his two hands, 
bad weil nigh given way to tears. But who 
ean tell all the horrors of that night as he lay 
in the desolation of captive wickedn es, calcu 
lating upon the events of the morrow. Most 
likely, he thought the constable would not come 
again will it was time to take him before the 
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magistrates ; and what might not happen in the 
interim? Others more guilty than himeelf 
might be detected, caught, induced to turn 
king's evidence, and thus cut him off from all 
the merit of confession. He had been warned 
by the solicitor that he was casting away his 
Jast chance, and now he thought it was done; 
that very likely the opportunity was lost for 
ever, and that his own obstinacy had sealed 
his fate. There was nobody near to hear the 
confession that he longed to make—the earth 
was round him like a living grave—the bare, 
the bolts, the stonework kept him in, aad 
prevented him from executing what fear, if 
not penitence, prompted; and ho felt as we 
might suppose the spirit of the dead must feel 
when a life of impenitence is at an end, and the 
dark irrevocable barrier of the tomb dropped 
between mortal crime and the backward path 
of repentance and amendment. Oh, how be 
writhed under the tortures of his own fancies! 
—how fear tuok a thousand shapes to augment 
his anguish !—how everything horrible within 
the rauge of possibility was presented to his 
imagination, danny that long dark sleepless 
night of silence and solitude! I¢ seemed as if 
the hours of darkness wuuld never cotne to an 
end; and had it not been for the striking of the 
clock, he would have fancied that day had 
dawned long before it really appeared, and that 
there Was no means Whatseever for the blessed 
light to visit bis dungeon. Even though he 
heard the hours strike, impatience got the bet- 
ter of reason, and inade him think that it mast 
be day-bicuk a full hour before the sun really 
rose, 

At length a faint gray stream of light began 
to pour forth the spiracle we have mentioned, 
and painted @ long ellipse upon the flour, or 
rather upon she pavement of the place. At first 
it was so dim that he thought his eyes deccived 
him, but gradually 1 grew brighter, and thea 
changed from gray, through a sort of dove-col- 
our, to a rosy hue, and he could hear a distant 
bird singing sweetly. It was certainly day, and 
the light revived some hope, though faintk— 
faint, indeed, for he was exhausted in mind 
and body with the terrors he had suffered. Al 
firmnces was gonc—all thought of resistance 
Was ut un end; he was prepared to say any- 
thing, to do anything that might celiver him 
Jrom such hurrors as he had endured, and those 
still more terrible which he anticipated. But 
the constable did not come, and he listened 
eagerly for sounds, seated upon the straw, With 
his hands clasped tight over his knees, Ag 
length the noise of a foot-fall caught his ear, 
heavy and slow. It was that of a tuwnsmaa 
passing to his work; and getting as near to the 
spiracle as he could, the prisoner culled to him 
to tell the constable that somebody wanted to 
speak with him at the cage. ‘The man heard 
hin not, however, or at least took no notices 
he knew nobody was hkely to cali bim, end on he 
plodded With the same slow heavy step, witb- 
out the least iterraption. 

“They can't hear me," said young Black- 
more, © 1 any shut ont trom every resource. 
What shall J do! what shall I do?” and he 
wrung bis hands in bitter deapair. 

Then again he crept up the ateps, and stood 
watching lur apy oppurtunity. Seven o'clock 
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etruck—eight o’clock—it was approaching nine, 
when a brisk active step was heard, and then 
the rattle of a key, the drawing of a bult, and 
the creaking of a door. ‘The step then suunded 
close at hand, and befure the door at the top of 
the steps could he opened, the unhappy tad 
knocked hard, exclaiming ‘‘ Mr. Cunstable ! Mr. 
Constable, 1 want to speak to you." 

The next moment the door was thrown hack, 
and the gruff voico of Mr. Higginthorp exclain- 
ed, “ What the devil are you knocking for! 
What do you want, you young blackguard 1” 

“T want to tell all,” exclaimed Join Black- 
more, “I want to ease my mind.” 

“Pve a notion you're a bit ton late, my 
kiddy,” answered Mr. Higginthorp, “ you should 
have spoken last night ;” and then he added, at 
@ venture, “Ah, people are after them fellows, 
and, I dare say, have caught them by this time. 
Soine of thei will stag, in course, and may, 
perhaps, be beforehand with you.” 

“T don’t care,” cried young Blackmore, ‘I 
will tell all, to put myself at rest.” 

“Stop, stop a bit,’”’ cried Mr. Higginthorp, “I 
moastn't hear nothing till I've got sutm'un to wit- 
mess that I warned you propeily.” 

* No, no, let me tell,” eried the youth, almost 
frantically, “I want no warning.” 

“It won't do, young cove, it won't do,” 
replicd the constable, “I knows better. We 
must have everything in order. Tin not going to 
be hauled up and rated for pumping a prisoner, 
gotl. There, go down a bit—yo down, | sry, or 
TU pitch you down head foremost. [ll svon 
call Neddy, and he shall hear what [ say. He's 
only there just in t'other otreet opposite.” 

Driven buck into his den, the unhappy youth 
remained waiting at the bottom of the stairs fur 
about tive minutes, at the end of which time he 
was called up again inty the cage to the pres- 
ence of our friend Mr. Higginthorp and his 
long-necked assistant. ‘The door was shut and 
locked, and the constable, in the first instance 
waving his hand to enjoin silence, addressed a 
sort of pretatury discourse to his compation in 
the following terms: “ You sec, Nedidy, this 
here young man, as we nabbed last night, de- 
olares his intention of making a full confes- 
sion. But J wouldn't hear a word, not I—not 
a single syllabus, till vou were present to bear 
witness that I uses no inducement whatsom- 
aver tomake him do that same, but that 1 warns 
him, on the contrary, that what he says will he 
taken down, and may be used agin him—not 
that I say it will, because I thinks—howsomever, 
that’s nothing to nobody what I thinks; and sv 
now, being warned, you may go on, young nian, 
if you likes; and if you doesn’t like, why you may 
let it alone or not as the case may be ; but what- 
ever you says, tell nothing but tho truth, for 
you may chance to have to take an oath to it, 
which would be mighty awkward if it wasn't 
:rue—Stop a bit; bring ine that stool, Neddy, 
and hold the ink here that [ may dip my pen. 
Walia minute, I am not ready yet." and he wrote 
at the top of the paper in a good clerkly hand, 
using the stool for a table, “ The confession of 
Sobn Blackmore, juniof, taken before us, ‘Thom- 
as Higginthorp and Edward Scraggs, constable 
apd sub-coostable of the town of ——, on this 
——day of —, in the year of our Lord ——” 
« Now go on if you likes.” 
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“Well, I declare I have nothing to do with 
it whatever,” said young Blackmore.” 

“He declares he has nothing to do with it 
whatsomever,” wrote Mr. Higginthorp, reading 
the words aloud at the same time. 

“And I only heard it by accident one day 
when I was in a public-house with Maltby and 
Jack Williams.” 

“He only heard it promiskus when he was in 
a public with Jack Williams and—what was the 
other gentleman's christian name!” inquired 
Mr. Higginthorp. 

“William Maltby,” replied the youth, and Mr. 
Higyinthorp put it down. 

“They were talking at first very low,” con- 
tinued young Blackmore, “ and then they talked 
louder, and I soon made out that Mr. Willams 
intended to break in this very night, into Mal 
lington Hfall, and take away all the plate and 
stull they could find.” F 

“Was that this cre night as is passed, or 
that ere night as is coming!” asked Mr. Hig- 
giutborp, 

“That that's passed,” answered the lad ; and 
Mr. Iligginthorp proceeded to write down, read. 
dy aloud at the same tine—* Jack Williams 
and William Maltby intended to break in—”" 

“No, no,” cried young Blackmore, eagerly, 
“Tid not say Bill intended to break in; for 
Wiiliims said ho woulda't have him; that he 
Was notup te the mark for such a job, That 
Was What made thein speak so loud, for they 
hal well nigh had a bit of a row about it. But 
Williaing said he would give him a couple of 


hundred for his share, and he’d have no risk; 


and that he‘d get Mr. Latimer to help, who was 
ap to anything from pepe to man- 
slaughter.” s 

_ “Manslaughter!” said Mr. Higgiothorp, writ- 
ing. 

* Then, bere, on Satarday night," continued 
Mr. Blackmore, junior, ‘I was seat over as fast 
as T could eae with a note to Mr. Latimer, 
frou Jotin Williams himeelf.”’ 

“What did you gallop upon?” demanded the 


constable in # tone. 
“Upona ho te,” replied the youth, 
peevishly, beginning to fancy that Mr. Higgin- 


thorp wus making a jest of him, and feeling bis 
situation no joke. 

“Tt might have been an ass,” said the con- 
stable gravely. “ However we'll impound the 
horse. Go on.” 

“Why, then I found Mr. Latimer and Captaia 
Tankerville together; but the captain soon cut 
his stick, and not long after Jack Williams him- 
self caine over with a horse and gig, and Mr. 
Latimer went away with him, for I watched. 
What they've done I don’t know; but what 
they went to do I can very well guess.” 

* We must have no guess work,” said Mr. 
Higginthorp. ‘ Facks—facks is what we 
wants ; 80 if you’ve got any more on ’em you 
may bring ‘em out. That's to say if you likes. 
I holds out no inducements—not I. It must 
be-a woluntary confession to be of any good to 
you, or mo either.” 

The unfortunate lad added a few more partic- 
ulars of no great importance, and then, lookin 
up pitcously in the constable’s facc, he inquired, 
« Now I've wold the whole truth exactly as it ia.. 
Do you think there fa ang chance for wa" 
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“Why, I can't oxactly say,” answered Mr. 
Higginthorp, scratching his head; ‘ howsom- 
dever, you see, young man, you arc but a cessory 
before the fack, and not arter, which is some- 
thing in your favor. Then you made full con- 
fession before examination—that's summat 
more. No, J don't think they will deal hard 
with you. Perhaps they may take you as king's 
evidence, and then you've a chance of promo- 
tion to be a gencral informer in course of time. 
However, I says nuthing about that—I prom- 
ises no man nothing; but I think, now you've 
cleared your stomach, we may leave you in 
this here cage, where you'll be safe enough— 
you can't get ont. But I must run away now 
and tell the mayistrate—here, read that over, 
Neddy, and put your sig, then Pl do the same 
and be of When }'in gone you can get him 
a basin of cocoa and a roll, to keep his spirits 
up. One should always fatten informers, as 
one does hens to make them lay the better ;” 
and with this sage axioin, Mr. Iligginthorp took 
his departure, having first seen his assistant 
read the paper over after a fashion and put his 
signature, which looked more like the print of 
a bird's claw that had hopped into an inkstand 
than the handwriting of a human being. 

When he and his companion were gone, and 
young Blackmore had partaken of his cocoa and 

. his rall, the youth began to suspect, from vari- 
ous signs and symptoms which had betrayed 
themselves in the worthy constable, that pre- 
vious to the confession just made, neither Mr. 
Higginthorp nor the magistrates had known 
anything of the proposed robbery at Mallington 
Hall, and that consequently he himself had 
very probably put bis friend's neck in a halter 
for Which he Was Dee a little sorry. It was too 
late now, however, to amend his error, and 
consequently he determined to carry the mat- 
ter through with a bold front, 


. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


. Tre housekceper’s r 

was one of those small lofty chambers 
which our ancestors of the r of George 1. 
and George II. occasionally stuck into any spare 
corner, With Which they had nothing else to do. 
It had certainly not been intended originally 
for the purposes to which it was now applied, 
for it Was elegant in its decorations, and in the 
better and newer part of the house. ‘The 
panchng, to which im the other rooms the 
wider extent of the wally gave symmetry and 
due proportion, here ran up tall and slender, 
each long parallelogram surrounded by its 
wreath of carved flowers, looking like a tall old 
maid at w ball—prim, stiff, and rigid, notwith- 
standing all the gay ornaments of lighter and 
more gracefnl things with which they were 
decked. It was a very comfortable room, how- 
ever, having but two windows and one door— 
@ great advantage in these northern climes, 
where we have wind cnough and cold enough, 
without making inore apertures than necessary 
to let themin. It was well carpeted, too, and the 
buge fireplace, with its massive mantel-picce, 
well supplied with loge, was blazing brightly, 
and crackling cheerfully; but yet, on the night of 
the Sunday which we have been lately speaking 
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of, good old Mrs. Chalke, the housekeeper, aa she 
sat before the fire, was in anything but a merry 
ot even a tranquil mood. There was some 
wind stirring, and occasionally the pancling 
cracked or the tall window rattled, and when. 
ever such was the case the good old lady 
started and looked round, expecting to see 
neither ghost nor hobgoblin, but some niore 
terrible apparition stll, of flesh and blood, 
armed with cold steel and leaden bullets eyarnet 
the scanty remains of life which yet were hers, 
Once when the gust was more vehement than 
ordinary, and, like an importunate beggar, 
clamored loudly for admittance, she sudden: 
stretched out her hand, and seized the bel 
forgetting that the girl, who was her only com- 
panion in the house, could render her but litte 
effectual assistance, or perhaps thinking that if 
she was to be murdered, she had better be e0 
in the presence of respectable witnesses. 

Though the gust died away, good Mrs. 
Chalke still held the bell-rope in her hand, as 
if to be prepared against the worst; and, at 
length, after some considcration, she gaye ita 
gentle pull. Ina minute or two after, a quick 
pair of feet were heard coming along the pas- 
sage, and the housemaid appeared, with a fece 
of agitution and alarm, as if she expected to 
behold some horrible spectacle. In fact, the 
nerves of both the poor women had been so sadly 
shattered hy the lute attempt upon the house 
that they felt themselves, like the diminished 
garrison of 1 besieged city, in a constant state 
of apprehension, lest seme undefended point of 
the works should be forced by the enciny with 
out their knowing it. 

“What o'clock is it, Sally?’ asked Mrs. 
Chalke, turning to the housemaid. 

“Lord ha’ merey, ma'am!” exclaimed the 
latter; “I thought something was the matter; 
and though I must be about the place, I feel 
quite in a twitter as soon as ever I am left 
alone. Then those long passages frighten 
me out of my life every time I go through 
them,” 

Sally had not answered the housckeeper's 
inquiry, however, and Mrs. Chalke repeated it, 
obtaining for a reply the information that it 
Was a quarter past ten by the clock in the 
kitchen. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the housekeeper, 
“what can make Mr. Edmonds so late? I hope 
nuthing has happened to him.” 

“Oh, I dare say not, ma'am,” rejoined Sally. 
“You know he's always out long on Sunday 
nights, looking after the game; for he says 
that bad characteys are always more about then 
than on any ether day.” 

“That's what I'm afraid of," replied Mra. 
Chalke; “and while he's looking after the game 
we might all have our throats cut. ' 

* Dear me, ma'am! don’t talk so,” said Sally; 
“] declare you make my blood quite cruddle. I 
havn't slept a wink one blessed night since 
those fellows tried to break in; and I dare say 
they would murder me first, all along of m 
having been the one to ring the alarm-be 
which spoiled their sport.” 

“No, they would murder me first,” said Mra. 
Chalke, jealous of the dignity of her office. 
“They would murder me first for tho keya; 
and, besides, I dare say they koow nothing 
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about who ruhg the bell. It must be a terrible 
thing to have one's throat cut. I've had no 
stomach fur mutton ever since.” 

Sally, who did not see the connection betwecn 
notton aud housebreakers, gazed in Mrs. 
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that the weight of bis sorrows must bave been 
greatly aggravated by corporeal fatigue, begged 
him to come into her sitting-roum and take a 
glass of ale and something to cat. 

“Thank you, ma'am, thank you,” said Ed- 


Shalke’s face with a lack-lustre luok, partly of } monds, “I will come and sit down a bit, and 


stupidity and partly of horror, thifking that the 
worthy boupekseper was becoming sliglitly de- 
anged, and repeating the word “mutton !”” in 
1 tone of doubt and inquiry, till Mrs. Chalke re- 
lied, +: Yes, mutton tu be sure. Dun't butchers 
at sheep's throats as housebreakers cut ours.” 

* Dear heart!" replied Sally, ‘so they do,” 
ind she put ber hand under her chin as if to as- 
ertain whether the operation had been actually 
‘erformed upon her. 

Just ut that moment, however, the bell rang 
harply and suddenly, and both tho good women 
tarted and both screamed; after which it sud- 
enly struck Sally that it must be Edmonds 
dmecif, who had slept at the house constantly 
ince the night of the attack. Communicating 
his supposition to Mrs. Chalke, she hurried to 
he door, while the housekeeper fullowed, with 
, flat candlestick in her hand, laying strong in- 
anctions on her fair companion nut to turn key 
r draw bolt till they had ascertained who was 
he visitor. 

“ Who's there?” exclaimed Sally, putting her 
oouth down to the luck. 

* Who's there 1” cried Mrs. Chalke, adding as 
t caution to the maid, “ Don't pat your head 
here, girl. He might shout you through the 
wyhole.” 

Almost at the same moment, however, the 
well-known voice of Edmonds answered, * It’s 
|, Sally—Iet us in,” and joyfully the door was 
ened, and poor Edmonds, with a face haggard 
tod worn, both with bitter care and fatigue, en- 
‘ered the hall. 

“Dear me, Mr. Edmonds," said Mrs. Chalke, 
*I'm so glad to see you. I began to think you 
wouldn't come to-night, and we were in such a 
tepidation.” 

“Oh, you need not bave been afraid,” replied 
be park-keeper, “you might be sure I would 
ome, Mrs. Chalke. It's a duty to my employer, 
ind I won't fail in my duty, whoever docs. But 

thought it best to take a Lo 1 round tu night 
vith my inen than usual, fur I heard about six 
"clock from Blackmore, the gardener, that he 
iad seen some fellows of whoin I have strong 
uspicions, driving this way from Sturton this 
norning. I could find nobody, however, and | 
new all their lairs, so they cuuldn’t well cheat 
ae if they were in the park or any Where near it. 
am very tired, however, for I've gone good 
welve iniles besides my walk in the morning. 
wonder what tires me so svon. Jam not the 
van I was, or thrce times as much wouldn’t 
ire rac ; but one breaks down like an old tree. 
‘irst_ goes one branch and then another, and 
ach Icaves a gap Where the weather pours in 
od rots the whole core, 

While he thus spoke, he paused in the hall, 
ddressing the beginning of his specch to the 
oasekevper, and ending it apparently to bim- 
elf—with his eyes fixed upon the stone pave- 
tent, and his head bent forward in an attitude 
f melancholy thought. He luoked sad and 
omewhat wild, and Mrs. Chalke, remarking 
v0 expression of his countenance, and thinking” 


perhaps take a jug of beer, for | ain weary and 
thirsty ; but I can’t eat anything, fur I have no 
stumach now. I shall gv to bed soon, ior LC 
ve to sleep to-night. It's a long tune since 
I slept.” 

The good lady, however, when once he was 
seated by her fire, and the jug of strong ale, 
with which she intended to strengthen both 
the inner and the outer man, placed beside him 
at the table, attempted to while away the time 
by asking questions, although, to say south, Ed- 
monds was very little inclined fur conversation. 
It is a mistake, however, that many people 
make, who think that they can wean us from 
our sorrows by calling our mere words to indif- 
ferent topics. As well might they think to 
relieve a mother’s mind by taking her on some 
trithng errand from the cradle of her sick 
babe. ‘I'he heart and the thoughts are still 
With our sorrows, Whatever subject may em- 
ploy our words. 

“You were talking about your employer, 
Mr. Edmonds,” she said, “he secms a very 
nice sort of gentleman, but I should like to 
know who he ts."' 

* He is a very kind, good-hearted man,” an. 
swered the park-keeper, gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. ‘As tu who he is, that’s no 
busiress of ours, at cast at present. We shall 
have all in plenty of time, | dare say,’ and be 
put the jug to his lps and drank a deep draught 
of beer. 

“Ay, now, Mr. Edmonds, you are very cun- 
ning,” said the old Jady, with a laugh. «You 
would fain persuade me that you know no more 
than Idy ; but I'm quite sure that you know all 
about it.” 

Edinonds assured her that shc was mistaken, 
but the old lady laughed again, and shook her 
head, saying “I know, I know,” and as Ed- 
monds inade no reply, bat thought it not worth 
lus while to undeceive her, she was going on 
in the same strain, When suddenly, with a great 
start, she exclaimed “Goodness gracious! 
what's that? Didn’t you hear a step !” 

‘The next instant the cause of the phenom. 
enon she had remarked because evident by Sally, 
putting in her head and inquiring “ Wouldo’t 
you like a toast with your beer, sir?” 

“ low can you frighten one go, girl!” cried 
Mrs. Chaike, in a petulant tone ; “I declare I 
thought it was the robbers bruke in.” 

“No, I thank you, Sally,” replied Edmonds ; 
“but havn’t you apy cuiomon beer. This ale 
is too strong.” 

“There is not a drop in the house, sir," re- 
plied the housemaid ; ‘but as to its buing too 
strong, it will do you noharm. It's every drop 
of it pure malt and hops. Home mucc, | can 
assure you, just befure my lord died." 

These last words threw Edmonds into a new 
fit of meditation. “Ay,” he said thoughtfully, 
“it was a bad day for Mallington Hall when 
he died, though he used to take no notice of the 
place, and shut himecif up with his books and 


papers, just aa if the park bad been & dceen. 
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But things have gone wrong ever since, and 
we never know, you see. Mre. Chalke, what it 
is tu have a good thing till we lose it. A good 
master is a good thing. anil he was a good 
master, for he was always very reasonable and 
inclined to do what was right and proper, when 
people told him how.” 

“Well, I hope this young gentleman will 
be as guod as he,” said Mrs. Chalke. ‘ When 
do you think he'll take possession, Mr. Eu- 
monds1” ‘ 

“I don’t know, I don't know,” answered 
Edmonds ; ‘I tell you, my goud dame, you are 
mistaken. I am just ay ignorant about all 
these things as you are;" and Mrs. Chalke, 
finding that she could make nothing of him, 
Tose, saying, * Well, now you are come I 
shall go to bed and sleep in peaco. I 
shouldn't have winked an eyc all night if you 
hadn't been here. You had better have your 
gun with you in your room—there it stands in 
the corner. Don't forget it, there's a good 
man, for if they were to get hold of it they 
might blow all our brains out.” 

‘No fear, no feur,” answered Edmonds, 
turning his back to the fire, «I will warrant it. 
There is nobody to be afraid of within five 
miles of the house, unless they be in Malling- 
ton, and there are sharp cyes looking out for 
thu there, ton. You may rest quietly enough 
—nobody will disturb your sleep.” 

“She has no daughter?” continued the poor 

ark-keeper, murmuring to himself, as soon as 

rs. Chalke was gone. “1 wish [ were dead, 
ethough it is a s:n tu say so, With all the bless- 
ings that God has sull given me. J wish I 
coul:l think of other things; and after pressing 
his hand upon his brow for a moment, he took 
up the jug of beer again and emptied it at a 
draught. ‘The quantity it had contained was 
not sufficient to have any effect upon his intel- 
lect ; but still the beer was very strong, and he 
himself weary and exhausted. It seemed to 
southe him—to render him, perhaps, a little more 
drowsy than before, and after standing before 
the table a minute or two, he took up the 
candle which Mrs. Chalke had left, and watked 
slowly away towards the chamber which he 
had lately tenanted on the ground-fluor, leaving 
his guo behind him. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


We must now treat of a very uninteresting 
person and his uninteresting history; but as 
there are other things necessary to the consti- 
tution of a wholesome plum-pudding besides 
‘plums, so there are other than pores Lert 
necessary to the construction of a tale like this. 
On the Saturday, an hour after noon, Harry 
Soames, the constable of Mallington, received 
& summons to the house of Mr. Middleton, the 
magistrate, which, as the reader knows, is 
Bili.ute at the drstance of about a mile and a 
half from the village. As he had a liking for 
the gctive exercise of his profession, and 
doubted not that some pleasant opportunity of 

rforming bis functions was about to be affurded 

im, Mr. Soames trudged over willingly enough, 
and on presenting himself was kept for about 
#@ goarter of an hour in the hall, while voices 
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were heard talking in a little room at the side, 
which Soames knew to be Mr. Middleton's owa 
especial den, whence issued many of thoes 
brilliant decrees with which the justices of 
peace in those days used to astonish the weak 
minds of persons learned in the law. At the 
en of that period the duor of that room opened, 
and Miss Mathilda Martin issued forth, while the 
voice of Mr. Middleton was heard to eay, 
“Thank you, Miss Martin, thank you; I “i 
was sure he was ao impostor. I will look to 

I will look to it.” 

Miss Martin passed Mr. Soames without 
deigning to speak to him; but she bowed her 
lofty head, with an air of conscious deserving, 
and immediately after the constable was called 
to the presence of the magistrate, who as be 
entered inquired of the servant who ushered 
the man in whether Sir Simon Upplestone had 
arrived. 

The servant answered in the negative, and 
Mr, Middleton, seating himself again with aa 
important air, remarked, “I fear, Suames, we 
may be accused of neglect of our duty in suffer- 
ing this young man to remain so long in Mab 
lingten under such suspicious circumstances.” 

“Is it Mr. Morton your worship was talking 
oft’ asked Soames, though he very well knew 
that such was the case. 

*'l'o be gure, to be sure,” answered Mr. Mid 
dieton; ‘the is the only person to whom the 
terms J have nsed could apply. Froim all the 
circumstances J have heard, and, indeed, | may 
say, from what I have seen, I have not the 
slightest doubt that he is neither more nor less 
than a swindler, and will ultimately be identified 
With the clerk who has absconded from Londos, 
and for whose apprehension a reward has bees 
offered.” 

Harry Soames scratched his head, and as 
Mr. Middicten was well aware that he was net 
a man dull of comprehension, while he himself 
was perfectly convinced that his own state 
ments were the most pellucid that judicial per- 
spicuity ever put forth, he could not conceive 
what made the constable hesitate in this um 
wonted manner. He accordingly asked, ‘“ What 
is the matter, Soames 1” 

“Why, I was thinking, your worship,” said 
the constable, “that Gibbs could tell us more 
of the matter, if he liked.” 

“And who the devil is Gibbs!’’ asked Mr. 
Middleton, solemnly. 

“ Why, the traveling perfumer man, your 
worship,” answered the constable. “ He who 
has been down I.ere so long hanging about with 
his fragrant Balm of Trinidad. He has let out 
to me more than once that ho knows summot 
of Mr. Morton, and t’other day he shook bis 
head, and looked wonderful knowing. But the 
difficulty will be to make him speak.” 

“We'll grant a warrant against him,” eaid 
Mr. Middleton. ‘He may be art and part ip 
the offence, fur what we know.” 

“Better summons him as a witness, your 
honor,” said Soames. “ A warrant would be 
4 stopper, I should think.” 

“ Perhaps it might—perhaps it might,” replied 
the magistrate, sagaciously. ‘‘ We will sum- 
mons him as a witness. Get me down ‘ Burn's 
Justice,’ Soames. There it stands, on the shelf” 


behind you. I expect Sir Simon Upplestone 
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every monicnt,” he continued, afler having 
Jooked into the magistrate’s text-book for sume 
minutes. ‘He's a poor foolish fellow, it is 
true; but he will serve to countenance what 
one does: In the mean time, you go down, and 
-bring up this man, Gibbs. Tell Skinner to send 
up some one to act as our clefk; and take 
measures to prevent this young vagabond from 
making his escape.” 

__ “Lord bless your worship!” replied Mr. 
Soames, “he has been off from Mallington 
House, ever since early this morning.” 

Mr. Middleton looked aghast; but Soames 
consoled him the moment after by informing 
. bim that he had good reason to believe Mr. 
_ Morton was only over at Sturton, and then pro- 
j ceeded to execute his mission, which occupied 
Father more than an hour. 

He returned with Mr. Gibbs, who, to do him 
justice, came very unwillingly, trying hard by 
the way to gather froin the constable whet the 
Magistrates wanted. But Mr. Soames was as 
prudent and renitent as a pritne minister. He 
would not say a word, either of small or great 
émportance, and Mr. Gibbs was ushered into the 
presence of the two magistrates, perfectly igno- 
Yant of their object in sonding fur him. 

“Now, Mr. Gibbs,” said Sir Simon Upple- 
stone, ‘tell us what you know of this mat- 
ter?” 

“J don't know what the matter is, sir,” an- 
swered Mr. Gibbs. ‘I only know that the fra- 
grant Balm of Trinidad is incomparable in its 
qualities, nourishing and strengthening the hair, 
encouraging the growth uf eye-brows and whis- 

_ kers, restoring the supreme ornament of the 
human person to a glossy black or brown hue, 

whien it has becume grey with time or care, and 

invigorating and restoriog the gracelul natural 

curl, when, either by the effects of tropical cli- 
- Mates, or’ — 

“ Pouh, pooh!” said Mr. Middleton, “ that’s 

‘got what we are talking about. Sir Simon, we 
must put the question in another fourm, and 
carry on the examination regularly. Now an- 
awer, Mr. Gibbs—you know a person who calls 
. himself Morton 1” 

“«T have that honor, sir,” replied Mr. Gibbs. 

“* Not a great one, I fancy,” rejoined the ma- 
gistrate, who piqued himself upon saying sinart 
things. ‘Now, answer me truly, for we shall 

- swear you to el deposition. Have you any 
reason for believing that this Mr. Morton, as 
he calls himself, is cver known by any otber 
name 1” 

Mr. Gibbs was confounded, and knew not 
what to answer. He would have fain plunged 
into the fragrant Balm of Trinidad, which, in 
difficult circumstances, and when he had noth- 
.ng else to say, had often proved to him an in- 
valuable resource. But in the present instance 
he did not know how to bring it in, and in the 
confusion of the moment, replied, “ Perhaps | 
have.” 

“Take that down,” said Mr. Middleton, ad- 
dressing one of Mr. Skinner's young men, who 

. bad come up to act as clerk. ‘He has reason 
to know that he occasiunally goes by another 
Rame.’’ 

“Now, Mr. Gibbs, what is the other name 
he goes by,” demanded Sir Simon Upplestone 
blantly. z 
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“That I can’t exactly say,” replied Mr. Gibbs. 

“Tis quite sufficient, Sir Simon, ‘tis quite 
sufficient,” said Mr. Middleton. “He may have 
half a dozen other aliases. His going by an. 
other name is a proof that he's a swindler. 
He may call himself colonel this, or lord that, 
or captain the other, but what is that to ust 
Now, Mr. Gibbs, I say again, answer truly. 
Did you ever see this young man in aay 
peculiar situation which would induce you to 
doubt his respectability, or know of bis fre- 
quenting bad characters, or—or anything of the 
kind? Remember, we have guod information, 
Mr. Gibbs.” 

With the question thus put Mr. Gibbs did not 
know: well how to deal. He had doubts, it is 
true, in regard to Mr. Morton, but, at the same 
time, all that he had seen of that gentleman's 
demeanor had so thoroughly impressed him 
with the notion that he was what he seemed, 
that he neither liked to explain thuse doubts or 
their causes unless under compulsion. After 
some hesitation, then, he replied, ‘* Why, you 
see, sir, I carne duwn here to sell, either by 
wholesale or retail, the fragrant Balm of Trini- 
dad, which, if you will allow me to say, is one 
of the most sovereign" — 

“Pooh! no more of such nonsense,” cried 
Sir Simon Upplestone. “ The question is very 
plain, Mr. Gibbs. Will you answer it, or will 
you not? There is such a thing as contempt 
of court, sir, and compounding of feluny, and 
misprision of treason," &c. 

“In one word, Mr. Gibbs,” added the other ° 
Magistrate, ‘if you do not deal candidly with 
us, we may beg you to take another positiod, 
and, instead of allowing you to be a witness, 
May treat you as an accessory.” 

All Mr. Gibbs's firmness melted away at the 
threat, and, finding that the fragrant Balm of 
Trinidad had failed lim, he replied in a humble 
tone, “ why, gentlemen, I was only guing to tell 
you how all the matter beyan; but if you want 
to hear the beginning, I can only say that when 
first I came down here, I was knocked down 
and robbed, and I am quite sure that I know 
the man who did it—a fellow well known in 
these parts, called Jack Williams.” 

“The greatest rascal and poacher that ever 
lived,” cried Sir Simon. “ Why, be killed me 
thirty pheasants in one night six or seven years 
ago. Go on, Mr. Gibbs.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, I have watched him ever 
since as close as one nan can watch another, 
being quite certain I should catch him out at 
last. 1 heard a great deal of his hanging about 
Mallington Park, and so I used to go there of a 
night to see what he was about. I always 
took a brace of busom friends with me, but still 
[ thought it best to keep out of his way, and so 
I used now and then to get up into a tree. 
Well, one night, when I was in a beech, with 
low branches, that I could climb easily, I saw 
him meet another man there, and have a long 
conference with him, though I could not hear 
what it was about; but I saw that they often 
looked towards the place where I was, and [ 
began to be in aleetle bit of afright. At length 
they parted, and when Williams took round to 
the other side of the wood, as if tu cut me off 
that way, the other came straight ug Ccawexda 
the tree where 1 bad perched mywall,, Unnking, 
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that I should fare il] between both, I determined 
to give them leg bail, and, dropping down at 
once, | took to my heels across the park, only 
having just timo to see that the one who was 
coming up was Mr. Morton. 

“Ho, ho!’’ cried Sir Simon Upplestone. 

“ Ah, ha!” cried Mr. Middleton; ‘and pray 
what night was that, Mr. Gibbs?” 

“"Twas about a week ago,” answered Mr. 
Gibbe ; * but I've got the date down at home.” 

“Wan't that the night that they tried to 
break into Mallington Hall!” demanded Harry 
Soames, who had remained in the room. 

“ Precisely,” answered Mr. Gibbs; and this 
reply elicited two new notes of admiration from 
the mouth of each of the magistrates. 

“ Well, I think, Sir Simon, that we have 

rfectly enough information, with that which 

communicated tu you before, to justify us in 
issuing a warrant, and having this young man 
apprehended. Fill up a warrant, Mr. Masters,” 
he continued, turning to the clerk; and then, 
addressing Soames, he proceeded as follows :— 
“ You will get a horse atthe Bagpipes, Soames, 
and ride over immediately to Sturton, where 
you will endeavor to find out this Mr. Morton, 
who, you think, is there. You can make inqui-. 
ries after Jack Williams, too; but that is a 
matter for after consideration. I suppose there 
$e no chance of this Morton coming back tu 
Mallington.” 

““ Why these fellows have sometimes the im- 
padence of the devil,” answered Mr. Soames ; 
“aod I should think he had got hold of too 
good a thing there to let go easily, unless some 
one bites his tail.” 

This delicate allusion to an operation some- 
times performed to bull terriers when they have 
got each ather by the throat pleased mightily 
the two magistrates, who were both of them 
practically acquainted with country sports, and 
who neither of them had been at all pleased 
with the footing on which Mr, Morton had been 
received by Mrs. Charlton. 

“ We'll bite his tail, and make him let go his 
hold, I'll warrant you,” replied Sir Simon Up- 
egret laughing. ‘ You only find out where 

e is, that’s all.” 

“We must think of some means of catching 
bim, if he does come,” said Mr. Middleton; 
** but leave that to us, Soames, and be off to 
Sturton as fast as possible. You, Mr. Gibbs, 
haid yourself in readiness to attend and give 
evidence, whenever you may he called upon ;” 
and the clerk having made the traveler sign his 
ej edie the whole party broke up. 

two magistrates retired to the drawing- 
Hee to ove with the ladies, filled with 

ance by the transaction in which the 
Seah just beet Gngaged: if 

It is a grand and extraordinary event in the 
lives of country magistrates to have to hunt 
down a swindler, or a thief, or a highwayman. 
Something that crams them full of business, 
excitement, and conceit at the time, and is often 
Cwelt upon afterwards as amongst the most 
yemarkable of their recorded deeds at petty or 

uarter sessions. Tu Mr. Middleton and Sir 
imon Upplestone it was almost a8 good as a 
fox-hunt; and wonderful was it how their 
hearts expanded with the most benevolent feel- 
jogs W all immediately around them, in conse- 
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quence of the business they had just been trans. 
acting. The thought of catching, imprieoning, 
and sending for trial such a person as Mr. Mor- 
ton, made them more coarteous and polite than 
they had ever heen known before; and Mr.. 
Middleton insisted upon Sir Simun's staying to 
dinner, after which, and a due imbibation of 
very excellent old port, they parted, Mr. Mid. 
dleton declaring that he must write a note to 
Mrs. Charlton, warning her of the character of 
her late guest, and requiring her to detain bim 
if he should present himself at Mallington House. 

To tell the truth, the worthy magistrate was. 
not quite in the proper state by this time to 
write a letter, either of civility or business, for 
the lights began to multiply themselves in bis 
eyes, and his tongue was not very glib at its 
office. Nevertheless, the note was written, and 
given to a Servant, with orders to take it to 
Mallington House early the next morning. The 
effect that it produced will be shown hereafter. 


—p————_ 


CHAPTER LXV. 


Towarps six o'clock on Sunday morning, & 
gig, containing two individuals, rolled out of the 
yard at the Bell Inn, at Sturton, and took the 
way towards Mallington. It was still dark, for 
though a light line of gray was to be seen in the 
sky, the sun had not risen high enough to give 
much light to the world, and the streets of the 
town, though it was generally a gay-looking, 
bustling place, looked dreary and deserted in 
the misty dawn. The horse which dragged the 
vehicle, though at so early an hour, looked any- 
thing but fresh and: ready for his work, and his 
pace, especially at first, was slow and tedious. 
At about a mile, or a mile and a half from the 
town, however, when he had become warm, he 
stepped out at a better pace, and went cn 80 
rapidly that of all the many in carts and cars 
which were met by the two contained withia 
the gig, Jack Williams fancied none would 
recognize him, wrapped up as he was in great 
coats and handkerchiefs, for he would rot be- 
lieve that there were any whose memory was 
sufficiently powerful to recall a face or figure 
which they had not seen for six or seven years, 
and it so happened that they passed no one 
with whom he had renewed his previous ac- 
quaintance. But men almost always miscalca- 
late in counting upon such things, and worthy 
Mr. Williams did so in the present instance, for 
not only was there one, but, on the contrary, 
several, who not only remembered him in- 
stanfly, but knew his whole fate and character, 
and could tell a number of deeds that he had 
done in the wild and reckless season of youth. 

He would rather, certainly, have had the road 
to himself, but yet he did not believe that any 
of those who were going to the early mourning 
service at Sturton would think it worth their 
while to talk of himself and his companion 
He did not much care, indeed, what they said 
of himself, for he counted upon his own bold- 
ness, decision, and skill so to conceal his muve- 
ments, after his arrival at the scene of his pro- 
jected enterprise, as to throw out suspicion, at 
least till he was clear of the country; but the 
fact of Mr. Latimer being with him puzzled him 
a little, and be more than once asked his come 
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panicnuine: toes, seneed by cart or gig, whether 
keew the people in it. Alfred Latimer atill 
agswered “No,” but, nevertheless, Williams 
astected the roads which ran nearest to Wen- 
Jock Wood, and when he came to a turning 
Beading direct from Sturton to the wild heath at 
the back of Mallington Park, he’drew in the 
rein, saying, “I think you had better get out 
hege, Mr. Latimer, and while I go on and put 
up the gig. make the best of your way to the 
cave. I'll just see how the land lies, and what 

‘oing on at Mallington, and then comme back 
ap a you there—you can find it, I dare say.” 

“Upon my life, I don’t know,” replied Alfred 
Latimer. “I never was there but once, you 
know, and it’s not easy to find.” 

** That’s the of it,” answered Jack 
Williams, with a smile which he intended to 
Revapowaragine’: “but & you wait somewhere 

abouts I won't be long. You can keep 
amongst the bushes till you see me, if you dun't 
find the cave.” 

« Bring something to eat and drink with you,” 
said Alfred Latimer. ‘Such work doesn't do 
for an empty stomach—a bottle of wine would 
Bot be amiss.” 

“A bottle of brandy is bettor,” rejoined Wil- 
liams; “it goes further, and carries more spirit 
With it.” 

“I shan’t need that,” answered Alfred Lati- 
Ber, nodding his head significantly; and, well 
satisGed with the dogged determination that he 
saw, Williams drove away. 

When he was gone the unfortunate young 
man—for well may those be called unfortunate 
who are led on by Satan and their own bad pae- 
sions from one crime to another—touk his way 
ap the road into the heart of the woud. By 
this time day lad risen high, the chilly mist of 
the morning had passed away, the sky was clear 
snd bright above head, and the air fresh and in- 
Reeratios: At Se other time, or with any 

thoughts within his bosom, Alfred Lati- 

@er might have found the morning wood walk 
exhilarating and full of joy. But there is sume- 
thing in the breast of crime discordant with the 
beauties of nature—it has no part in the har- 
mony uf God's creation; and perhaps the fresh- 
nese of the dawn itself, the innocence, it may 
be called, of infant day is that which jars most 
harshly with it. Alfred Latimer touk no pleasure 
inthe scene. The varying tints afforded by the 
lesser shrubs by his side, and the older boughs 
above, had nothing beautiful to his eye. The 
pees of the sky, the occasional catch of the 
iatant Jandscape, where, for a moment, the 
trees bruke away, gave him no delight; the 
rocky banks with their rugged facee, nuw imi- 
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chest, he walked on, musing of what was to 
come. 


It was not that he hesitated—it was not that 
even then he would have gone back if he could 
— it was not that he gave way to fear or to 
morse. The time was not yet come for that; 
such feelings might bave agitated him in the 
night, and did so, indeed, as he drove with Wil. 
liams to Sturton the evening before. But now, 
in the calm air and the bright light, he walked 
on, nerving his heart and preparing himself for 
a deed more dangerous, though; perhaps, Jess 
wicked than those he had performed before. He 
thought it all over: how it was to be done—at 
what hour it was to take place—when they were 
to enter the park—where the house. He won. 
dered whether they should get as much as Wil. 
hams had calculated upon; he even felt a cer. 
tain grudging at the thought of giving any part 
of it to one who did not share in the enterprise. 
In skort, he brooded over the meditated crime, 
and though it cannot be eaid he longed for the 
moment lur accomplishing it, yet he wished the 
day were done, for he dishked the tediousnesa 
of thoughtful expectation less than the risk and 
excitement of execution. 

At length he came to the spot near which he 
knew the cave must be, and, remembering the 
locality pretty well, easily found bis way to it. 
It seemed as if no step had passed its entrance 
since he was last there. Tbere was the black. 
ened place where the fire had been, the broken 
bottles, the well-polished bones. Nothing had 
been touched, and a rabbit running out and mak. 
ing its way to its sandy burrow opposite, at the 
sound of hia fuotstep, showed him, that at the 
present moment, atleast, the cave was tenantless. 

Sitting down bear the entrance, for some tine 
bis mind followed the course it bad been pre 
vious} appears but, as if weary of such @ 
subject, it would not reat long upun it. He did 
not Wish it to stray thence, however, and he 
pictured to hitnself the inside of Mallington Hall, 
and laid out the scheme of their night's proceed. 
ings. He had often rambled over it in other 
years, when the old lord was away, and knew 
every room, and passage, and hall; he could 
have trud it blindfuld; but then hie thoughts 
rested at the vestibule, near the great dvors, 
and he remembered that it was there he had 
first seen Lucy Edmunds, when she came up 
one day with some message from her father to 
the old housekceper, and how he had walked 
home with her and talked of a thousand things ; 
and some of the purest feelings he had ever felt 
—sume of the sweetest, revived for an instant. 
He fancied still, as be had fancied then, that he 
tight have been very happy with Lucy for his 


tating the human countenance, now taking some | wile in sume fluwer-covered cottage, and a mid. 


grotesque form of rough-hewn chair or table, or 
canopy, called up no imaginations in his mind. 
Even the spurts and habits of youth were for- 
gotten. A hare started suddenly away from his 
path, and ran on befure till it found its accus- 
tomed track into the wood—a large pheasant 
Sew whirring up through the thin branches of 
8 withered larch, and skimmed over the tops of 
the treea—a squirrel darted across the road, 
ead, with dropping tail and extended arms, 

up ibe trunk of a tall fir—but be 
gaw them not, or heeded not if he saw, and 


dle station. He paused upon the image longer 
than he wished to do, but there was a fascina- 
tion in it which he could not resist. Ite very 
contrast with his situation, thoughts, and pur- 
poses, at the moment, bad something that fixed 
his spirit upon it. It was like the memory of a 
well in the desert, and even while he was thus 
thinking, the voices of some merry children pass- 
ing vn their way from the common towards Mal- 
lington caught his ear, and gave mure reality to 
the dream of early days. 

Starting up. he walked farther back into the 


with eyes cast dows, and arms folded on bis! cave, almost fancying that they cous we DoE, 


and he felt that there was a dark barrier between 
him and them, which would muke it painful for 
him that the eyes of innocence should rest upon 
him. Then he plunged into a wide abyss of 
wild and troublous thoughts. We will not at- 
tempt to trace them, for it was a labyrinth with- 
out a clue, one branching into another, as if in- 
terminably ; but their nature, and that to which 
they tended, may be judged by the words with 
which they closed, and which they actually ut- 
tered in a murmur. “It’s no use,” he said, 
*jt's no use, I'm too far in now tu go back, so 
why should I think of itt’ and once more ap- 
proaching the mouth of the cave, he looked out 
and listened. © Williams can’t be long!” he 
thought, for his own reflections had been weari- 
some to him, and it seemed as if his companion 
had been gone for more than an bour, ere, in re- 
ality, be had been in the cave one half of that 
tim 
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At length a step sounded upon the path, and 
he drew back, for he felt sure that it was not 
ahat of Williams. It was lighter, quicker, mere 
youthful ; but the instant after, as he stood in the 
sbadow, and looked out upon the trees, which 
concealed the entrance from the neighboring 

th, he saw Maltby come round and approach 

is retreat. Not knowing how far Williams 
had confided in him, he retired quite to the back 
of the hullow ; but when the man came near the 
mouth, it soon became apparent to Alfred Lati- 
mer that the other was seeking him, for he set 
down a basket with which he was burdened, 
and looked in, saying, “*D—n it! he is not here. 
Willams said he must be here long ago.” 

“Ab, Maltby, is that you?” satd the young 
man, coming forward, “Is Williams coming!” 

“Presently,” replied Maltby. ‘He's gone 
to see ‘Tun Brown, and he'll come as soon as 
he's arranged things with him; but he sent me 
up with this basket for you, as be thought you 
might want your breakfast, having had-none 
when you left Sturton.” 

“IT could bave waited,” replied Alfred Lati- 
mer, making his way into the basket, ‘‘ but I'm 
devilish bungry, it is true.” 

“Take care, take care,” cried Maltby; 
“ there's a powder flask underneath ; for he says 
éhat you did not bring any with your pistols.” 

“They are loaded,” answered Alired Lati- 
mer, with a ned of the head, “and I don’t 
think any man who stands two shots from them, 
will ever have to stand another.” 

‘Ay, but it's always as well to be ready and 
prepared,” answered Maltby. ‘A man’s hand 
shakes sometimes, you know.” 

“fT don’t think mine will,” answered Alfred 
Latimer ; “but what the mischief is this?” 

“Some black crape for your faces, that’s 
al,” replied the other, “in case you should be 
een. : 


“ AY, apon my soul, that's well thought of," 
@aid the young gentleman. ‘ Under this they 
won't easily knuw one; and those two old 
women are too well acquainted with my face. 
Oh, here’s the brandy! Bill, will you take a 


glass t” 
“No, I thank you," answered Maltby. ‘I'll 
be off tv Mallington again. I’ve got the horse 


and gig to see after, and I'm to bring them up 
to the back of the wood at eleven. Good day, 
Mr, Latimer ;” and be tarned back through the 
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wood, leaving the young gentleman once more 
alone. 

There had been something dry and bitter in 
his manner, which Alfred Latimer did not alto. 
gether like; but fur about a quarter of an hoar 
he occupied himself with the ample provision 
of food which the basket contained, and thea 
examined the rest of its contents, which con- 
sisted of the powder flask already mentioned, & 
bundle of picklocks and skeleton keys, and @ 
short bar of steel. When all this was over, 
however, his thoughts turned again to Bil 
Maltby’s demeanor, and vague apprehensions 
began to take possession of him. ‘ Williams 
has trusted him too far,” he thought. “I shoald 
not wonder if he were to peach, and get os all 
into a trap. He was always a pitiful scamp, 
though a devilish good boxer. At all events, 
I’m sure, if he were hard up he {would tura 
king’s evidence, and bang us all.” 

In these pleasant reveries he passed another 
hour, till at length Williams himself appeared, 
and Alfred Latimer at once communicated to 
him the suspicions which Maltby’s manner bad 
inspired. His companion, however, easily qui- 
eted him on that score, saying that the youth 
was a little sulky on account uf the quarrel they 
had had some days before; but that he would 
not peach fur his own sake, as then he would 
lose all the monzy he was to have; and as to 
his turning king's evidence, he might do what 
he liked, for they would be out of the country 
before that could do them any harm. “It @ 
only the fools who stay on in England,” he coa- 
tinued, “who are nabbed. If a man takes all 
his measures beforehand, and bolts at once, be 
is quite secure.” 

These assurances quieted Alfred Latimer; 
but, nevertheless, the passing of that day was 
long and tedious. They sometimes talked, but 
more frequently remained plunged into deep 
fits of silence, and meditating the coming hour ; 
but Williams was well pleased to see that, 
though his young companion had become un- 
naturally grave and stern, there was no sign of 
wavering, no apparent hesitation; not even a 
thought of sbrinking from the enterprise before 
them. When he spoke it was almust always of 
what they were to do—how they were to act; 
and if he varied the topic, it was but to notice 
some passing sound; such us the bell of the 
distant village church, as it rang to summon the 
people to prayer and instruction. 

Thus they saw noon and evening pass, and 
gradually the sun went down, leaving the aky all 
red and glowing for full half an hour after he 
had suok from the sight. All then became 
darkness; the stars, indeed, appearing, Gret 
faint and then brighter, but the air below in the 
valley by the river becoming somewhat dull sod 
misty as the sun went down. 

“Tom Brown can't be long now,” said Wilk 
liame at length. “I'll go out and see if he be 
coming,” and accordingly he walked away imto 
the wood, while Latimer remained with his 
head resting on his hand, and his eyes half 
clused. It would have been a sad dark spec- 
tacle, if one could have looked into his bueom 
at that moment. At length he rose suddenly, 
went up to the basket, and drawing forth the bot- 
tle of brandy eet it to his lips. He took a long 
draught, and had ecarcely done, when Williams 
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and the raffian from the common came into the 
cave. 

“We must wait an hoor or two yet,” said 
the former. ‘Tom here telle me, sir, that there 
are a number of the good fulks about, and that 
Edmonds is out with his men, scouring all the 
place round ; so we must be still. When doe 
the moon rise, Tom?” a 

_“* She’s up now, only you can’t see her for the 
hill,” replied the ruffian. 

‘ Ay, but at what hour does she come up?” 
asked Williams. ‘I see she's risen plain 
enough, by the light, but I want to know what 
o'clock it is?” 

“Qh! about ten,” answered Alfred Latimer ; 
‘but if you wait a little you'll hear Mallington 


clock strike. I heard it a little while ago, but 
did not count. It mast have been nine, how- 
ever. 


A few minutes after the clock was heard to 
strike ten, and it was then agreed to wait an- 
other hour, in order that all might be still, and 
ne sober folks of the neighborhood retired to 


Eleven struck, and then, taking the keys, the 
powder-flask, and the bar out of the basket, 
with hardly a word spoken, they issued out into 
the wood, threaded the narrow paths, approach- 
ed the scene of their destined crime from the 
side of Wenlock Common, and paused for an 
fastant cluse to the park. A few words of 
fina) arrangement then passed, and one by one 
they leaped the wall, and Alfred Latimer stood 
within Mallington Park. 


—>—— 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Tus fine old fable of the three alls re- 
nts but too faithfully how the worldly and 

the gay shut their eyes and bar their under- 
standing against every intimation of the ap- 
proaching termination of existence, and bow 
frequently such warnings are given and unat- 
tended to. Nor is conscience less constant or 
tess varied in the variows means she employs 
to admonish us of the end and tendency of every 
evil act we commit. Few men, if any, can say 
that they bave fallen into crime unwarned, and 
most have heard the awakening voice raised in 
many different tones to call them back from avil 
unto right. The perseyering monitor employs 
every method, neglects no inducement, and often, 
very often, at the very last moment thunders 
in our ears the tale of approaching retribution. 
Alfred Latimer, as we have seen in the last 
chapter, sprang over the paling, and stood 
within the enclosure of Mallington Park. When 
he had done so he gazed around him for an 
fnstant, and a sudden change came over his 
countenance. It seemed to him as if he had 
awakened in a moment from a dream, as if all 
that had passed during the last weck bad been 
@ troublous vision, and that now for the first 
time he anclosed his eyes to the reality. He 
asked himself where he was, what he was 
doing, why he came thither; and he seemed 
confounded and bewildered as his heart an- 
ewered the question, and he found himself har- 
rying forward to an act, the consequences of 
which might be discovery, apprehensivn, trial, 
and an ignominious death. He could ecarcely 
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believe it true. Ail the inducements, all the 
sophistry, all the passions that had hitherto 
prompted him seemed to have died away sud- 
denly in the cold night air, and there he stood 
marked out as amcre robber, without the power 
of summoning up the evil spirit to support 
him with false reasonings, and palliate the ex- 
tent of his guilt. 

It was an awful moment, but it was quickly 
over, for Williams almost instantly touched ~ 
his arm, saying ‘‘Come along, what are you 
stopping for! You are not going to show the 
white feather now !” 

It might be that he spoke from having at 
some former time experienced such sensations 
himself; it might be that he divined what was 
passing in his young companion’s heart by that 
Intuitive perception which some men have into 
all the modifications of character. However 
that might be, he undoubtedly addressed him- 
self to the thoughts which were present to Al- 
fred Latimer's mind, and the words he used 
were those best calculated to negative the effect 
produced by the newly-raised voice of con- 
science. The young man merely replied ‘ Ob 
dear, no!" and followed him instinctively 
through the nearer trees, across the warren, 
and towards the back of Mallington Hall. Often 
had he trod those paths, often bad he traversed 
those woods in happier days. Sometimes he 
bad watched for Lucy there, occasionally with 
angry feelings at her delay, occasionally with 
the natural impatience of an eager and impetu- 
ous spirit; but he had never felt as he did then 
—ho had never known thought to be such a 
burden as it seemed during the next five min- 
utes. The load, however, became intolerable, 
and he cast it off, forcing his mind away, and 
not daring to own even to himself that which 
he mentally called a stupid weakness. ‘Show 
the white feather!’’ he repeated to himeelf 
more than once. ‘Oh, no! that’s out of the 
question ; but I wish I had not got into this 
business—there's no use thinkiag of it, how- 
ever. Here am, and it must be done;” and 
advancing to Williams’ side, who was a step 
or two before, he asked him something in @ 
whisper. ° 

‘“* Hush !” said the depredator, in a low tone; 
“T thought I heard a whistle ;” and creeping 
slowly on for about a quarter of a mile further, 
he looked out into the more open part of the 
park, still keeping himself beneath the shadow 
of the trees. At some two or three hundred 
yards’ distance was a large clump of old elma, 
in advance of another portion of the wood, and 
Williams thought he saw something unoder- 
neath them. After waiting for a minute he 
whispered to his companions, *‘ Be ready to be 
off like a shot!” and then ventured a low whis- 
tle. It was answered the next minute, and the 
form of a man came out for a single instant 
into the moonlight, then retreated again, and 
was lost to the eye. ' 

«That was like Maltby, wasn’t it 1” inquired 
Williams; and the gruff voice of the man 
Brown replied, “ Ay, that’s be.” 

After a short pause the whistle was repeated 
in the opposite wvod, and Williams observed, 
«He is coming round. We must show him 
where we are.” Thus saying, ho uttered 
another whistle merely a aingle tole, \o Wuta 


1a 
there was a reply somewhat nesrer than be- 


fore. 

“Did you expect him here!" asked Alfred 
Latimer. ‘I thought he was to bring up the 
gig at the corner of the park.” 

« Ay, but he was to let me know if he heard 
anything fresh," was the ruffian’s answer ; and, 
after waiting for z few moments longer, they 
plainly beard @ rustle in the wood, and the fall 
of a footstep. Williams put his hand in the 
pocket of his jacket, and drew out a pistol; but 
the next instant Malthy's voice was heard in- 
quiring, ‘‘ Where are you, Williams 1” 

“Here, here!’ answered the other. 
there any danger ahead ?” 

“No! answered Maltby, coming up. ‘They 
are all gone quietly to bed; for I've been 
watching for this last half hour, and saw the 
lights put out in the different rooms.” 

“And what’s the matter?” inquired Wil- 
liams, eer 

“Why, I thought you’d like to know,” an- 
swered the young man, “that Edmonds slee 
at the house every night; so that unless you 
get hold of him first you may have a devil of a 
work." 

“Ah!” said Williams, “how did you hear 
that, Bill?" 

“Why, it was old Blackmore told me,” an- 
swered the young man. “I went down this 
evening to ask where his son was, for he's never 
come back to the old place, and the old man 
took it kind, and was more civil than ordinary. 
I don’t know whether he had any notion that I 
was in for the other affair that wouldn’t answer, 
and mean’t to give me a hint that it was no use 
to try again; but he told me quite of himsclf 
without my asking.” 

. ‘Perhaps it isn’t true,” said Williams. 

“Oh, yes, it is,” rejoined the other, “for I 
went up afterwards to Mother Witherton at the 
lodge, and ] found out from her that Edmonds 
sleeps in the little room near the library, where 
he can hear both ways what's going on at each 
side of the house.” 

“He shan't hear me till he sces me,” an- 
ewered Jack Williams, with a laugh; “but we 
must make Im fast first, that’s clear. I don’t 
want to hart him if he’ll be quiet and hold his 
tongue ; but, if not, I can't help it. Have you 
got the flint and steel, Brown? We may as 
well light the dark lantern, as there's likely to 
be more work than we thought.” 

A flint and steel were soon produced froin 
the pocket of the worthy gentleman to whom 
he lasi spoke, and the dark lantern was speedily 
opened, lighted, and closed again. 

“* Now Bill, run and get the gig ; quick, for I 
am determined this shall go through to-night,” 
continued Williams. 

“ Hadn't you better cross the water with the 

nt, and start from the other side?” asked 

altby; ‘I left it on this side on purpose. 
There are some people still about at Malling- 
ton, and if I go rattling over the bridge in the 
gig I shall be sure to have fulks looking at 
me.’ 

“That's true,” answered Williams ; “and 
you're right, Master Bill. You can bring it 
down at the end of the lane, and then nobody 
wil! see it come or go.” 


“Tg 


This being agreed upon, Maltby elunk away | backs. 
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through the woods again, and his three oon. 

anions crept silently and stealthily on towards 
Mallington all. hen they had reached the 
point of the wood nearest to the mansion they 
paused once more and gazed over the whole 
building. All was dark, however; no window 
shower alight; and, proceeding from one detach- 
ed tree to another, they approached nearer and 
more near till they were within about ily yards 
of the outbuildings and enclosed courts at the 
back of the house. 

There was a large old walnut-tree grew closes 
to the wall, and stretched its long and rugged 
arms over into the stableyard, and, once under 
its branches, their proceedings were quick and 
easy. Willams swarmed up the tree in a min- 
ute, walked along one of the thick overhanging 
boughs, and reached the top of the wall. He 
then aided his two companions to mount, and 
jumped lightly down upon a pile of straw and 
rubbish below. The other two descended as 
rapidly and noiselessly, and then, taking their 


ps | way across the court, they appruached a small 


door in the main building. Jack Williams had 
laid his schemes well. Applying the falee key 
to the lock, he turned it with little or no sound, 
and then feeling for the latch, he raised it, pusb- 
ed the door open, andlistened. Every one held 
their breath; but all was as silent as the grave, 
and turning the shade of the lantern, Williams 
and his companion looked in. Nothing was 
seen, however, that couldalarm them. A long 
narrow stone passage, with one or two empty 
tubs lying against the wall, was all that they 
saw, and Alfred Latimer, now plunged fully in, 
and knowing that all chance of retreat was out 
of the question, whispered to Williams, «I will 
show you the way. I know it well, and can 
find it in the dark, so you had better shade the 
lantern again.” 

“‘ Not yet,” said Williams in the same tone - 
‘‘we may stumble over some of these d—d 
things in the passages. There is no one here 
to see, and in the great hall we shall get the 
moonlight through the windows, I should think.” 

Without reply, Alfred Latimer passed him 
and went on, drawing one of the pistols from his 
pocket, however, and cocking it. 

“He's a bold young devil,” murmured Jack 
Williams to himself as he followed, while Tem 
Brown came behind in silence. Thus proceed. 
ing they reached the end of that passage, tarn- 
ed into anothef at the left, and mounted three 
or four steps, for the house was built upon an 
irregular foundation. They thea passed betwecn 
the kitchen and servants’ hall, the butler’s pantry, 
and what was called the still-room, beyond which 
came a pair of folding-doors covered with baize, 
and having a stone staircase on the left hand. 
Here, however, they were brought to a sudden 
stop, for the folding-doors were bolted on the 
other side. 

* Come up hore,’'said Alfred Latimer. ** This 
leads into the corridor above, then we can get 
down by the great stairs to the room where 
Edinonds sleeps.” 

“ Better be at the plate-room at once,” mur- 
mured Tom Brown. 

“No, no!” replied Williams sharply, ‘ that 
would ruin us altogether. We should have the 
women ringing the bell, and the man upon our 
We must secare them all fret , bat let 
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as pat the crepe over our faces, fer there's no 

need of his knowing who we are.” 

This was soon done; and Alfred Latimer, 
‘when he gazed through the dull veil that was 
spread over his eyes and fastened behind his 
head at the countenances of histwo gompanions, 
similarly disguised, fancied that it’ was impos- 
sible any one should recognize them. Then, 
after having taken off their shoes, the whole 
party mounted the stairs quietly, and passing 
along the corridor above, descended by the 
great staircase to the hall. Ali was stil silent 
and tranquil, but when, passing through a pas- 
gage at the back of the library, they approached 
a dvor at the end, they thought they heard a 
noize, and they stopped, Jack Williams ap- 
proaching Alfred Latimer’s side, ready to spring 
Jike a tiger upon any one who might come 
forth. 

As they listened, however, the hard regular 
breathing of some one in a profuund sleep was 
heard, and Williams whispered, “ He’s as sound 
as a hedgehog; but if he should wake, is there 
any other door to the room ?t” 

« None that I know off,” answered Latimer, 
witbout raising his voice. 

“ Then I'll soon send this one jn if it should 
be fastened,” rejoined Williams. ‘Here, Tom, 
shold the lantern while we try.” e 

Poor Edmonda, bowever, had not taken the 
trouble to lock his dvor, and it opened easily at 
the first touch. The light of the lantern spread 
faintly round the chamber, showing to the eyes 
of the criminals the whole of the scene within. 
Edmonds was lying on the half tester bed on 
the other side of the room, partly but not wholly 
undressed, with bis head pillowed on his arm, 
and stillasleep. ‘The slight sound of the open- 
ing door did not fully waken him; but either 
that noise or the light of the lantern caused him 
to turn sumewhat on the bed and murmur a few 
indistinct words to himself. At this movement 
Williams suddenly drew a rope from his pocket, 
and sprang forward. Alfred Latimer followed, 
and both threw themselves upon the poor fel- 
low, as he was starting up, roused by the noise 
they made. He was, as we have said, a power- 
ful man, and he struggled for an instant vehe- 
mently with his assailants; but it was in 
vain he did 80; and before he could put forth 
one half of his strength, he was overpowered, 
and bis arms pioioned tightly behind. Not a 
word was spoken on either part; for Edmonds 
well knew that it was in vain to call for help, 
and the other two were not anxious that their 
voices shuuld be heard. When the struggle 
was over, the park-keeper stood before his two 
opponents, gazing upon them sternly, while 
Alfred Latimer pushed the crape farther up 
over his forehead, from which it had been partly 
remoyed, and Williams laughed low, though 
perhaps with better feelings than might be sup- 
posed, for his triumph was more that he had 
succeeded without unnecessary violence, thao 
that he had overcome ina contest where the 
odds were so greatly on his side. The man 
Brown stood dully at the door, with the lan- 
tern in one hand and a pistol in the other, quite 
ready to use the latter, if by any chance Ed- 
monds had obtaincd even a temporary advan- 


age. 
“Well, my men, weil!’ exclaimed the park. 
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keeper at length : but then suddenly he 
and, after a brief pause, added * But it's of no 
use—the game's up. It signifies not asking 
questions, or saying a word. [I’m helplees now.” 

Neither Williams nor Alfred Latimer replied, 
but the former drew the latter aside, and whis. 
pered. ‘Stay you here and keep guard over 
him, sir,” he said. “TI can trust you, and you 
cao trust me. But that fellow Brown, we can- 
not be sure of him, ifour eyes are off bim; and 
he is not unlikely to kick at us going over the 
house alone. Will you stay?” 

* He spoke eagerly and anxiously, and though 
the young man disliked the task, and would 
rather have had a share in anything more 
active, he replied, ‘‘ Well, I will stay ; but do 
not be long—you know where the women sleep. 
I should not wonder if all this noise had waken- 
ed them." 

“No fear, no fear!” answered Williams; 
“but I will light the candle first ;” and taking 
up the candlestick from the table, bo carried it 
to the lantern, saying to Brown, after he had 
secured to Alfred Latimer the means of seeing 
while away, *‘ come, my lad, we will go, while 
he remains on guard.” 

‘*Come along,” answered Brown, ina louder 
tone than needful; and leaving the captive and 
his guard together, the two hurried along the 
passage and up the stairs to the top of the house. 
Williams had already made himself aware of the 
room in which the old housekeeper slept, and 
he was not long in finding it; but as he went he 
looked round for the rope of the alarum bell, 
which he at length found passing slong the 
wall of the corridor through the flooring to the 
story below. 

“ Stand fast by that, Tom,” he said ; “and if 
the other woman comes while I am securing 
this one, seize her tight.” ° 

He then advanced to the deor, and turned 
the handle ; but it was locked, and a voice im- 
mediately demanded, in the accents of terror, 
“Who is there?” 

“Tt’s [—Edmonds,” said the man, counter- 
feiting as well as he could the tone of the park- 
keeper ; but without waiting for reply, he set 
his broad shoulder against the slight door, 
stretched his foot out to the @&her side of the 
harrow passage, and with this purchase pushed 
against the woodwork with all bis strength. 
There came immediately a crashing sound, as 
of breaking wood, and then a shrill scream, 
evidently from two voices. 

“ Here, Tom!" exclaimed Williams, ‘they 
are both in here, bring the light!’ and while 
Brown hurried up he applied his strength again 
with another effort, and the door was burst 
violently into the room. 

Another shriek instantly succeeded; but 
Williams exclaimed fiercely, ‘‘ Silence, or you 
shall pay for it with your lives! No one is 
going to hurt you if you keep still; but if either 
of you say a word more, or offer to stir, I will 
blow your brains out. Have you got any cord t” 
he continued, turning to his companion. “ Tie 
that one while I do the same for this—silence, 
I say, if you would live a minute longer!” and 
calmly and deliberately he fastened the house- 
maid’s arms behind her, WMS Brown, eoyag, 
down the lantern, did the same office fr Gy 
terrified old housekeeper. 


- 
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«« Now bring them along into another room,” 
said Williams ; “this door won't keep them !n, 
and if they get out they'll be at the bell with 
their teeth, if not with their hands.” 

«I won't indeed, Mr. Robber,” sobbed poor 
Mrs. Chalke; «that I won't. Take all I have, 
and spare my life. I'll do nothing at all, bat be 
ae quiet a8 a mouse.” > 

“Silence!” said Williams, sternly; “ 
them along, my lad. We'll make sure of them, 
and, dragged along the passage, the two trem- 
bling women were taken to a room looking to 
the park side of the house, where they were 
thrust in, and the door locked upon them. 

« Now, Tom, to the plate-room,” said Wil- 
liame ; so far all is right.” ; 

«Ha, ha !" cried Brown, with a joyful laugh, 
«this is capital!” and away they both hurried 
down the first flight of stairs to the large corri- 
dora and spacious rooms of the best sleeping 
floor 


“The room at the end,” said Williams, 
thoughtfally, as if repeating a lesson he had 
learned. «It must be that one just over where 
the man slept ;” and walking straight forward 
to the end of the long passage which ran be- 
tween a long range of bed-chambers on either 
aide, with occasional intervals to admit the light 
from the west, he paused opposite to a-strong 
plated door at the further extremity. 

“ Hero it is !” he said, gazing at it, and hold- 
ing the lantern to the heavy lock. ‘It will be 
Ro easy job to get in, I fancy—I’ll try the pick- 
locks first, however.” 

Thus saying, he took out the bunch of keys 
from his pocket, and tried one after the other 
without any success till the last was used, 
when the bolt of the lock was forced back. To 
the surprise of both the men, however, the door 
remained fast ; and after some further exam- 
ination, they discovered another keyhole higher 
up. On that the pick-locks proved ineffectual. 
and the small bar of etcel which Williams had 
brought with him was next employed. Pressed 
between the door and the post, just opposite 
the refractory lock, it soon wrenched back a 


part of the iron plating, and tore off a portion of 


the wood. A large splinter was then forced 
away, showing the lock firmly shot into the 
plate opposite ; but with the swallow-tailed end 
of the crow Williams contrived to push it back, 
and then, thrusting a hook into the keyhole, 

lied the door open with ease. A some 

ge ehests hooped with iron stood before 
them, but these offered no very serious imped- 
iment. Some were opened with the skeleton 
keys, others broken into with the crow-bar, and 
& far greater quantity of that sordid dross for 
which men so often risk their soul's salvation 
was exposed to their eyes than even their 
greedy hopes had ventured to expect. 

“ There, give me the bags,” cried Williams ; 
“he has got some more below, run and fetch 
them. e will only take what is most worth 
while, for there is more here than we can 
carry.” 

* Let ue take all we can,” said Brown; “J 
ean carry a good deal, and we may as well fill 
our pockets and the bags, too,"’ and thus saying 
he turust his hand into a box where a number 
of guineas appeared piled up in regular rows, 
and grasped as many as he could. 


vr of 
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“Hark 1" eried Williams suddenly, and at 


the same moment the report of a pistol rang 
through the house. Williams spatched up the 


Jantern; and, hurrying out, both ran 
staire as fast as they could. 


owe 


——-——— 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


We must now, dear reader, return for a 
short space to the room below, where we left 
Alfred I&timer and Edmonds, the park-keeper, 


‘io order to explain the cause of that unexpected 


sound which disturbed Williams and his com- 
panion in their course of pillage. No task, 
perhaps, could have been inflicted upon the 
unhappy young man more painful than that 
which he hed undertaken to perform. Activity 
was at that moment a need; it was the only 
ineans of shatting out thought ; it was the only 
veil which could hide from his own eyes the 
sight of what he had become. He felt that he 
was a felon; that the great moral Rubicon was 
passed ; that the barrier had fallen behind him 
which for ever excluded him froma return to 
society ; that all hc had done before was light 
and venial compared with the deed of t 
night. But he would fain not have pondered 
upon Ifis state ; he would have hurried en in , 
any course to escape reflection; he would ever 
have willingly plunged into new crimes to 
escape from the dark impression of the one he 
had committed. It may seem strange that such 
should be the effect of remorse, but such is 
always the case when remorse is without 
repentance ; and repentance is not either the 
fear of carthly punishment, or the consciousness 
of guilt ; it is the deep and overpowering sorrow 
of the believer for baving offended God. Re- 
morse without repentance is despair. Such 
was what Alfred Latimer felt. He never thought 
of his offence to God. He was conscious of 
guilt; but he looked to no repentance—to no 
atunement—to no reformation. It was,in rela- 
tion to its effects upon himself, and in that alone 
he considered the crime he had committed ; 
and with the spirit of Cain, he was ready to 
insult the Almighty by any new crime with 
sullen daring, from the very sense of the depth 
to which he had fallen. The hardening of the 
heart which so frequently follows wickedness, 
is surely a natural part of ite punishment. 

But there he stood condemned to inactivity, 
keeping guard over one whom he had already 
injured, and whom he hated because he had 
injured him. He glared at him through the 
black crape that covered his face with feelings 
difficult to describe—fierce, yet dull—ferocious, 
yet, in some degree, timid. He was angry 
with him. for keeping him there, though it was 
not poor Edmonds’s fault, and, with all the 
sophistry of the criminal heart, he went on in 
the same spirit to pile accusations in his owa 
thoughts upon the other's head, striving to cast 
off a part of the burden of his guilt upon any 
Other person in order to free himself from ite 
overpowering weight. 

“ Ay,” he thought, “curse him ! if it had not 
been fur bim I should not have been what I nuw 
am. I should never have done this thing—I 
should not have been here at all. If he had not 
refused to let me marry Lucy when I offered 
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honorably, all would have been rgiht. My mo- 
ther might have made a piece of work at first, 
bo! that would have soon blown by, and Louisa 
‘would have helped us—I know she would— 
end we should have all heen comfortable. And 
now what has come of his cursed obstinacy and 
ill-temper. Here! shall very likely get hanged 
and | dare say he would help to convict me. i 
wonder if he suspects anything! He looks at 
me devilish hard.” 

He longed to question the poor fellow, but 
did not dare to speak, though he thought once 
or twice that he could disguise his voice, so 
as not to sound familiar to Edmonds’s ears. 
He hesitated, however, standing half way be- 
tween the bed and the door, with the cocked 
pistol in his hand, and his eyes fixed upon his 
prisoner. 

After waiting thus for about three or four 
minutes, while Edmonds remained sitting on 
the edge of the bed, still half bewildered with 
all that had just taken place, there came a 
crash as of breaking wood, and then a shrill 
scream. Voices were next heard speaking, 
and then some shrieks louder and more distinct 
than before. Edmonds started up, and ad- 
vanced a step, exclaiming, “ The bluody villains 
are horting the poor women—a set of scoun- 

iy 

Alfred Latimer pointed the pistol at him, 
saying, in a feigned voice, “ Keep back, or I'll 
blow your brains out ;” and Edmonds paused, 
with his eyes fixed upon him, longing to spring 
forward and wrench the weapon from his 
hands, but feeling but too painfully how vain 
would be the attempt with his pinioned arms. 
The shrieks ceased, and all that could be heard 
was the sound of several voices speaking— 
some in the tones ef supplication, some in those 
of menace or command. A woman's tongue, 
however, could be distinguished, and, as if re- 
lieved, the park-keeper sat down again, and 
bent hie head thoughtfully. Alfred Latimer 
‘was well pleased with this change of attitude, 
for he did not like to have the eyes of Lucy’s 
father fixed upon him; but still the question 
ne to his mind, “I wonder if he suspects 
me ” 

Shortly after, steps were heard above, and 
then, after a pause, came again a grating crash 
just over their beads, then another, and then a 
dull creaking sound, ae of a door moving on 
hiages long disused. Edmonds seemed uneasy, 
peer ole! once or twice upon the side of the 

“ They have broken into the plate room,” he 
said at length, looking at Alfred Latimer again ; 
“that’s what they came for; and they’ve got 
all but they'll all be hanged, that’s one com- 

” 


The young man gazed at him fiercely; but 
remained silent, and after a minute or two had 
elapsed, during which time the various sounds 
of moving and breaking into the chests were 
heard below, the park-keeper spoke again— 
“Tbey’ll all be hanged, that’s certain,” he re- 
peated, “for they are all known, and will be 
caught before to-inorrow’s over.” 

“ Do you mean tu say you know them, fool t” 
demanded Latimer, in a feigned voice, taking 
at the same time a step towards him. ; 

“To be gure I do,” replied Edmonds, rising, 

Aa 


and confronting him boldly, and with a flashi 
eye. “It is you who are the fools, to thin 
that a trumpery piece of crape would hide you.” 

Alfred Latimer trembled, but it was not with 
fear. ‘‘Who are they, then?” he demanded, 
grasping the pistol tighter in his hand. 

«Why, Williams and the roffian Brown,” 
replied Edmonds at once, “they are clear 
enough.” 

“ And J,” said Alfred Latimer, in a very low’ 


tone, “who am I1” 
“I know you well enough,” answered the 
deep sadness, “I 


park-keeper, in a voice 
wish to heaven I didn’t.” 

speaks speak!” said the young man; ‘‘ Who 
am 

“Why, one, bad as I believed him, whom I 
never thought to see at work like this,” re- 
plied Edmonds ;.“ the destroyer of my child.” 

The young man instantly raised the pistol as 
if to shoot him; but the sturdy park-keeper's 
eyes did not even wink, and he continued to 
gaze upon him sternly. Suddenly the youth 
dropped the muzzle again, saying, with an ill- 
feigned laugh, “You are mistaken. You have 
séen me often I know, but I am not the man 
you think. I am—I could tell you who; but I 
won't.” 

“It's no use, Mr. Latimer,” answered Ed= 
monds; ‘‘it’s no use at all. I know you just 
as well as if your face were uncovered. I wish 
to heaven, I say, that I did not. You looked 
just now as if you were going to shoot me. I 
don’t care a straw ifyoudo. You have broken 
my heart, and made life a load; so finish all. 
by taking it if you will. You have murdered 
my child’s soul; you can but kill my body, as 
the Bible says.” 

The young man stared at bim for an instant ; 
then strode up to his side, and grasped him 
with his left hand by the shoulder, saying, in 
his natural voice, but low and stern, ‘* Will you 
swear, so help youn God, not to betray me !— 
will you, for Lucy’s saké, if not for mine?” 

“No !” replied Edmonds, in a resolute tone. 
“‘T think you as great a villain as ever lived 
and far worse than the other two. Why should 
I punish them and not you?” 

“Will you swear to give no information til 
this time to-morrow night?!” asked Alfred Lati- 
mer, with a shaking voice. ‘ Will you swear, 
man—will you swear! for if not, you must die, 
and my hand must stop your tongue.” —. 

Edmonds paused a single instant; but 
next his own stout heart called him @ coward 
even for that brief hesitation. ‘ No,” he sai 
“T will not. I will do my duty at once, 
directly. I will neither tell a lie, nor consent 
to robbery, for any man on earth.” 

“ But till to-morrow night,” repeated Alfred 
Latimer, raising the pistol to the man’s b 
“Will you swear, till to-morrow night!” 

“No, I won't,” replied the park-keeper, setting 
his teeth close. ‘Make yourself a murderer 
if you will, as a robber and a deceiver.” _ 

he finger was pressed hard upon the trigger 
—the cock of the pistol fell—there was a flash 
and a report, and poor Edmonds staggered for- 
ward. ‘Oh, God !—Lucy !’' he cried, and then 
fell forward upon the floor, with his feet beating 
the ground convulsively for a moment, ear 
which all was atill. 


Alfred Latimer’s arm dropped by his side 
‘the moment the deed was done; and there he 
stood gazing upon the dead man, while a stream 
of crimson blood flowed from amongst his bair 
and wandered slowly over the hoards. Who 
that has not committed such a crime can tell 
the feelings which filled the murderer's bosom 
as he gazed! It was no rash blow, stricken in 
the midst of strife and rage—it was a calm de- 
liberate act, perpetrated on one in his power, 
one who ali net resist. There was no ex- 
tenuating circumstance—nothing to palliate it 
—nothing to justify it, even to the lying heart 
of self. It was done from fear of discovery 
and punishment; it was cowardly as base, and 
base as cruel. He felt it all—all the magnitude 
of the offence, all its dark and terrible charac- 
ter—and for an instant his brain seemed to 
reel, his senses to be troubled, reason to be 
shaken on her throne. He would have fled 
anywhere ; he would have done anything; he 
would have sought any refuge—the grave itself 
—to fly from that horrible consciousness. He 
thought suddenly of the other pistol, and drew 
it forth to raise it against his own life, but at 
that instant rapid steps were heard running 
down froin above; he put the weapon up again, 
and it was just concealed when his two com- 
panions rushed into the room. 


——@~——_— 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


Tre moment Williams entered the room he 
stopped short, gazing at the dead man; and Al- 
fred Latimer instantly stepped up to him, say- 
ing, in a low tone, “I could not help it., Ho 
drove me to do it.” 

“Speak out, speak out!’ cried Williams. 
“There's no use of whispering now. He can’t 
hear you, man, that’s clear enough. I’d have 
given a great deal, though, that this had not 

ppened. What did he do?” 

‘He told me that he knew us all, and that 
he would inform.” 

“That might be all stuff,” replied Williams, 
with a stern brow. “I don't think he could 
know us.” 

“Ay, but he named every one of us,” an- 
swered Alfred Latimer, eager to palliate the 
deed even to his ruffian companions. ‘'I could 
scarcely get him to name me, though he men- 
tioned you and Brown outright at first. But he 
told me who I was plainly enough in the end.” 

‘Tt could not be helped, then.” said Williams. 
“Tt was his own fault; but I think I'd have 
tried to swear him to secrecy. He’d have kept 
his oath if he had taken it.” 

“T did try, I did tpy !” replied the young man, 
“but he refused—ay, even when the pistol was 
at his head he swore he would tell al) the mo- 
ment ho was free. So I thought there was no 
use of waiting for you to do what I could do 
without you, and I fired.” 

“Served him devilish well right !” murmured 
Brown, but Williams was silent for several min- 
tutes, and he evidently regretted what had taken 
place, although he said, in the end, “ Well, 
there was no help for it. Ifa man will be such 
a fool, he must take the consequences; and 
when a man’s to be hanged fur a robbery, they 

can’t do worse to bim fora murder. Yet I like 
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the fellow's pluck, too; but the worst of pletols 
is, they make such a devil of anoise. It might 
be heard a goud way off, in the stillness of euch 
a night as this. Run to the round win 
Tom; there's no shutter, and you can see 
enough by the moonlight, over towards the 
keeper’s cottage. Look out, and let us koow 
if there’s anybody coming.” 

“Don’t go up to the plate-room till I’m back,” 
answered Brown, always fearful of losing part 
of the money. 

‘No nonsense !” cried Williams, steroly. 
“Do as you are bid, and do not give me any of 
your insolence, or he shan't long lie there 
singly,” and he pointed to the body of Ed. 
monds. 

The other ruffan was cowed and walked 
away, and Williams, turning towards Alfred 
Latimer, gazed at him for a moment as he 
stood with his arms folded, his brows knit, and 
a look of deep bitter gloom upon his face. The 
impression of his crime was spreading over | 
him more and more darkly every moment. 
The heart of Cain was in his bosom, the curse 
of Cain upon his bead. Some of the words of 
his companion, too, even in justifying the deed 
he had committed, had presented it in its black. 
est colors to his mind. He had heard it called 
murder. He had heard the courage and atern 
resolution, even to death, of the man be had 
slain applauded, and every thing seemed to 
force upon him the most horrible view of the 
act of his hands. He stood there rahe 3 
gloomily over his own crime, till at length Wi 
ltams, who divined in some degree what was 
passing in his breast, interrupted his reverie b 
saying, “Come, Mr. Latimer, it can’t be helped. 
It was his own fault. He would have it, and 
so he got it. It was very easy for him to say 
he wouldn't tell, and your life is as good to you 
as his, so you had no choice. Your only way 
eS is to make poor Lucy all the better hus. 

and.’ 

Alfred Latimer suddenly put his hand to his 
head, ae if some terrible pang shot through his 
brain; but the moment after he answered, ‘So 
I will, so I will.’ But will she ever see me 
again after this?" 

“Pooh! nonsense," cried Williams; ‘she 
will know nothing about it. Her father’s death 
was necessary tu her husband's safety, aod if 
we are not fools vurselves there's no chance 
of how it happened ever reaching her eare. 
Come, let us be off, and get what we can. 
Thero’s a devil of a deal more money than I 
thought for. So perhaps it will be better to 
leave the plate behind. I like your resvlution, 
sir, in settling the affair with this poor fellow 
yourself. Many a man, and a brave man, too, 
would have waited for us to come down; but 
there's nothing like being decided in these mat- 
ters. We won’t leave him there, however. 
Let us put him on the bed.” 

Thus saying, he took the corpse by the shoul- 
ders, and, though unwillingly, Alfred Latimer 
did not like to refuse to bear a part; 80, lifting 
the body of poor Edmonds between them, they 
laid him on the bed where he had been eleep- 
ing, and then turned towards the door. 

“IT wonder where that fellow, Brown, can 
be,” said Williams. “ Why, you have got your 
self all over blood, Mr. Latimer. Bus aever 
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mind. come along, you can have Brown's smock- 
frock till we change your things.’’ 

Thus saying, he led the way out of the room 
and up the stairs again towards the plate-room, 
‘where the lantern had been left burning on the 
oor. They found Brown at the, door, and 
thoogh some sharp words passed between him 
and Williams, they did not discover whether 
he bad been in the room or not. They entered, 
however, and the sight of all the wealth that 
the late Earl of Mallington had there accumu- 
lated svon drove, from the thoughts of Wil- 
liams at least, all memory of the deed that had 
been done below. Alfred Latimer, less accus- 
tomed to scenes of blood, was longer in recov- 
ering himself at all; but when a change did 
take place it ran into a greater extreme, and 
became the sort of wild intoxication of de- 
spair. He talked, he.even laughed, when load- 
ing himself with the money and the trinkets 
they found. His words were wild and whirling, 
it is true, like those of a man half inebriated ; 
but Williams encouraged him to go on, some- 
times by a jest and a light speech, sometimes 
by representing the sort of fierce decision which 
he had shown as the brightest of all qualities in 
the course before them, so that at length the 
young man did not feel sure that the bloody 
deed he had committed was not a great act. 

It was speedily decided that all the heavier 
articles of plate shuuld be left, and in about a 
quarter of an hour after their return to the 
plate-room they had possessed themselves of 
even a larger booty than they expected. When 
this was done they descended to the hall again, 
and Williams said, “I will go aod put out that 
light.” 

‘A devil of a deal better just pop it to the 
curtains of the bed,’ said Brown ; ‘then there 
would be one grand blaze, and the whole job 
would be over, and no one know anything about 
it.” 

“No,” said Williams, sternly, “that’s need- 

The w6men don't know us, and there's 
no use of hurting them. No more of such 
stuff, Master Brown ; you’ve made me devilish 
angry more than once to-night, and the next 
time you shall feel it.” 

There was a romper, Nae his eye that was not 
to be mistaken, and Brown remained silent, 
while the other entered the room where poor 
Edmonds lay, and blew out the candle. They 
then threaded the various passages of the house 
by the light they carried till they reached the 
door by which they had entered. There the 
lantern was also extinguished, and issuing out 
into the yard, they easily got uver the wall into 
ahe open ground of the park. Taking for some 
way the course they had pursued in coming, 
they kept among the trees as far as possible, 
till, turning towards the river, they were obliged 
once or twice to cross the clear spaces in the 


ark. 

All was still and silent, however, the clear 
moon shining calm and peacefully overtheglades 
and dells, not a sound but the whispering of the 
light breeze among the trees and the fern, no 
sight of a living thing but when they startled a 
herd of deer or roused a hare to scamper away 
in the moonlight. Nothing could form a stronger 
contrast than the scene without, in its clear, 
bol, lustrous tranquillity, with the fierce and 


agitating passions within the bosoms of thoee 
anbappy men. They seemed to feel it each in 
their degree, and they all remained perfectly 
silent, till at length, when they came am 
the trees by the river side, Williams aiopeed 
and proposed to Brown that he should give his 
smock-frock to Alfred Latimer. The inferior 
ruffian, however, did not choose to part with it 
Without compensation, and exacted a guinea as 
the price of the garment. Williams swore at 
him, and Alfred Latimer felt inclined to strike 
him, for there was an insolent familiarity in bis 
tone which showed him painfully how he him- 
self had sunk. There was no help for it, how- 
ever, and, paying the money, he took the smock- 
frock and drew it over his other dress, which 
had before been altered, as we have said, to 
make him look as much like a countryman as 
possible. Approaching the little creek where 
poor Lucy had been carried not long before, 
they now looked out for the punt, which they 
found lying quietly at the bank. As they got 
in, however, what between agitation and the 
load he carried, Alfred Latimer stumbled and 
his ‘hat fell into the river. Brown, who was 
already in the boat, strove to catch it with the 
pole, but in so doing he pressed it down and it 
filled and sank. 

“ That’s devilish unlucky !" cried Williame ; 
“what's to be done now 1” 

“Why, I must go home,” said Alfréd Lati- 
mer, ‘and change my dress altogether. I can 
put these things away where nobody will find 
thetn, and one of the girls of the house, I dare 
say, will let me in—at all events, I can get a 
one of the windows ; I know how, I’ve done 
before.” 

“You must be quick, then,” said Williams, 
as they pushed away into the stream, “for we 
Toust be far off before daylight, and it’s past 
twelve now." 

“Past twelve!” cried Alfred Latimer. “TI 
thcvght it was two or three.” 

“ Ay, but these things are sooner done thaa 
you think of,” answered Williams. ‘ There's 
Maltby, I fancy, standing on the shore. We'll 
wait for you at the cottage, by the commen, 
where you took Lucy, if you will ran up the 
back lanes to the house. Only don’t be long, 
and mind you stow away the things where they 
can’t be found.” 

“No fear, no fear,” replied Latimer; and 
the boat pushed on to the bank, where the form 
of Bill Maltby became more and more distinct, 
as they approached, The horse and gig, how- 
ever, were not to be seen, though at that spot 
the road which ran along that bank of the river . 
came close to the water’s edge ; and Williams's 
first salutation to bis accomplice was an in- 
quiry as to the cause of this deficiency. 

“ Hush!” ssid Malthy; “don't speak loud. 
Harry Soames has got a warrant against you, 
Jack, and learning that you were at the Hog-in- 
Armour, farther down, he’s gone to see if he 
can nabyou. He doesn't want, that’s the fact, 
but he was obliged to go down, and so he told 
me all about it, when I met him. I tuok the 
horse up to the back of the common, and there 
left him and the gig, because Harry must come 
back this way. He'll be half an hour first, how- 
ever, 80 there's plenty of time; hut atill we bed 
bester be off as quick aa yousinia’ 


“We're a match for him if he does come,” 
answered Williams, stepping out of the boat ; 
« but there's no use risking anything, or break- 
So let us 
start. Fasten the boat, Tum—there, hook it 


ing a man’s head if one can help it. 


on to that stump. That will do. Now, sir, 
don’t be long, for we can’t wait above three 
quarters of an hour.” 

“ You had better not wait at all,” said Maltby, 
“for the place is all in a bustle. They say 
there’s a warrant out against that swell cove, 
Mr. Morton, too, who the fools fancy had a 
haod in the last business > at the hall. They 
say he’s nothing but a lawyer’s clerk, run 
away with his master’s money.” 

“ Pooh!” cried Williams— come slong— 
be quick, sir, be quick.” 

Alfred Latimer turned away without reply, 
and harried up the lane towards Mallington 
House. He paused not for an instant, for 
dread and anxiety were behind and drove him 
on ; but yet he could not go so fast that thought 
did not catch him. The scenes of his boyhood 
and his youth were all around him; asd in a 
few minutes the house where all the brightest 
mentories of early years were stored rose be- 
fore his eyes. ‘‘ What had he not cast away ?” 
he asked hitnself, as he saw it standing out in 
the calm moonlight, ‘“‘ What had he not lost? 
Peace, station, friends, esteem, perhaps life, 
were all gone. Fury, passion, dark remorse, 
haggard despair were thenceforth to be the fell 
companions of his way, tearing his heart with 
their iron fangs a8 he went.” Ere he could 
stop the reproachful voice from within memory 
seemed in a moment to present to his eyes all 
that he had done amiss through life ; the way- 
wardness of boyhood, the obstinacy and violence 
of after years, the vices and fullies of early man- 
hood. Oh! how he wished that he had been 
different—that he had listened to warnings 
—endured reproof—followed good counsel— 
seized the opportunity of amendment whenever 
it was offered—repented ere it was tuo late. 
So it is with every one who does wrong. 
Sooner or later a time comes when the better 
heart, plunged in dark despair, sums up the 

ness of God cast away, and asks, with 
ruitless longing, “Can these things never 
oome again ?” 

He was half frenzied at the thought; but 
atill dread of detection, shame, punishment 
‘were even stronger than despair; and at a 
sput where he had often passed before on some 
wild frolic, he leaped the garden wall and 
@pproached the house. 

The means that he employed to procure 
entrance have been already detailed; but, 
between the time of his seeing Iouisa above, 
and of her coming down to give him admission, 
@ dark and shameful scheme suggested itself 
to his mind, which he proceeded to put in exe- 
cution. ‘he fiend called Fear drives man but 
too frequently to darker criines than any other 
passion, and as Alfred Latimer stood there by 
the door the words which Maltby had used in 
regard to Mr. Morton recurred to bis remem- 
brance. ‘I will put these clothes in his room,” 
he thought, “ if they fancied he had something 
#0 do with the other attempt upon the hall, they 

ammay svapect him about this, and that will give 
40 lime to get off." 


* 


A consciousness of the 
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terrible baseness of his design came over him, 
even while such ideas passed throagh hia mind, 
but the means of glossing over any crime that 
Satan prompts are never wanting, and he went 
on to palliate that which he was determined to 
perform, saying, “ He will soon be able to 
prove himself innocent. It can but be a day 
or two in prison to him, and it might be death 
and destruction to me.” 

At that moment the door was opened, and 
he went in, hurrying past Louisa, as we have 
said, and seeking his own room in the first 
place, when he stripped off the attire in which 
he had come thither, and clothed himself from 
head to foot in a fresh and unstained dress. 
Then, after disposing of the money somewhat 
better about his —— than hé had done be- 
fore, he gathered up the bloody clothes, tied 
them together, and carrying them into Morton’s 
room, put them cunningly away at the far back 
part of an open door. Crime never remembers 
every precaution, however, and in the trepida- 
tion and gloom of his mind he forgot more than 
one. But without pausing to do more than 
we have said, he hurried away, descended to 
Louisa’s room, and held some conversation 
with her through the door, as we bave before 
mentioned. Thence, descending to the hall, he 
issued out once again into the garden, whence, 
after walking hadi ae the shrubberies and leap- 
ing over the wall, he pursued his way to the 
common,“where, at the appointed spot, he 
found his companions waiting with the horse 
and gig. 

Williams had grown impatient, and was upon 
the very eve of setting off, when Alfred Lati- 
mer made his appearance. “Here, jump in,” 
he cried. ‘There is room enoogh for us three, 
and it doesn’t much signify if we break the 
horse’s wind, for we must kill him, and break 
the gig to pieces, to prevent them telling tales 
of how we went. Maltby’s got his money, Mr. 
Latimer, so you owe me a hundred pounds. 
I've paid him for all. He's to do the business 
with Levi, too, and has sworn upon his honor 
to send us the money when we tell him where, 
so you had better give him the rings and brace- 
lets and stuff that you've got about you, for they 
ui tell tales.” 

fred Latimer silently did what he was di- 
rected, and having placed himself somewhat in- 
conveniently between Williams and Brown, the 
horse received a lash from the whip, and started 
off along the road over the hills. He was a 
strong, high-spirited, bony animal, who had been 
ill used, and rendered unfit fur anything but the 
sort of work upon which he was now employed. 
But the goodness of his original breeding was 
still manifest, and be would have dropped down 
dead sooner than give up. On they went, 
then, at a furious pace, up hill and down dale 
for about seven miles, when at the side of the 
toad they saw a post-chaise broken down, and 
with one of the wheels off, standing by the side 
of the road. The horses and the driver were 
gone, and as the party in the gig were not upon 
an expedition of pleasure, they paused not 
to examine what was the nature of the acci- 
dent, but dashed past as fast as they could 

o. At length, upon the rise of the highest 
ill, which was about twelve miles from Mak 
ington, Willame, who waa driving, pulled in 
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rthe horse a little, and Jet him take it more lei- 


“They can’t catch us now,” he said; “and 
it would not do to have him break down before 
“We are near the town.” 

The rest of their journey consequently occn- 
pied more time, so that it was seatly four 
o'clock in the morning when they came within 
three miles of the place to which their steps 
tended. 

Williams then pulled up altogether, saying, 
*¢ There should be a chalk-pit here, Mr. Latimer, 
I think.” 

‘It’s further on,” answered the young man; 
~«T've seen it once or twice as we have passed 
coming close to the side of the road.” 

‘s What the devil do you want a chalk-pit for?” 
asked Tom Brown. ‘I can't make out what 
yeu are up to?” 

“To lies the horse and gig in, to be sure.” 
replied Williams. ‘What would you have us 
do with them, you fool. We can’t send them 
back without showing which way we came; 
and if we were to leave them at the inn while 
‘we go on to the sea, it would soon set all the 
“people talking.” : 

« But how are we to get on?” asked Brown. 

“Walk, to be sure,” answered Williams. 
* Ay, and we must go all the way round, too, 
and come in by the other side. That will just 
fill up the time, for I don’t-want to come to the 
.inn befure daylight. Then we are to be a 
wedding party, you know. The marriage 
won't take above ten minutes; and then Mr. 
Latimer can set off in a chaise with his lady, 
-and we can follow immediately after. It will 
‘be the best b'ind that we could have, so it all 
turns out lucky. But I'll tell you all about it, 
and what you are te do, Tom, when we get to 
the inn.” 

Alfred Latimer had remained as silent as the 
‘grave while his marriage was named ; but after 
@ pause, during which Williams whipped the 
-horse on, he asked in a low voice, almost a 
whisper, ‘* Won’t all this marriage delay us too 
vlong! It can’t take place till nine o'clock.” 

“Ob dear, no,” answered Williams, care- 
-lessly. “They'll not find out anything of the job 
- at the hall till seven or eight, then they'll have 
¢o carry the news to the magistrates, and then 
there will be all the fuss and bustle of taking 
evidence and examining the premises; so that 
they will not start after us till eleven or twelve, 
even if their suspicions lead them this way, 
which is not at all likely. I'd bet a crown they 
go to Sturton first, and spend half the day 
there. They know of your being here, sir; 
but as they have no reason to believe you have 

. apything to do with it, and the only people left 
living to tell—I mean the old women—saw no 
one but Brown and me, there’s every chance in 
life that they will take any road bot the right 
one, especially if the horse and gig are not 

. heard of for sometime. Ay, there's the pit; I 
gee the railing.” 

The chalk-pit, close by which Williams stop- 

the minute after, was a deep excavation 
which had been carried, as Latimer had said, 
elose to the side of the road—even closer, in- 
deed, than modern road surveyors would permit. 

‘When it could be brought no further in that di- 


Tectiow, which was the one wherein the ohpik 


ree 
was the best, the excavation had ceased, 
though, as the stratom was deep, not before it 
had been carried down some fifty or sixty feet 
perpendicular. The only thing which formed 
a barrier between this pit and the road was & 
frail old wooden railing, decayed with time and 
weather, and towards this slight obstacle WiL 
liams, as soon as he and his companions had 
got out of the gig, turned the back of the vehi. 
cle, then suddenly reining the horse back be « 
jammed the two Wheels violently against the 
bar. The rotton wood-work gave way in & m6. 
ment, and the wheels rolling over the edge 
dragged the horse back upon his haunches. 
He made a violent effort to save himself, hut a 
sudden fers of the bridle in his mouth threw 
him back, and over he went sheer down to the 
bottom. A wild sort of scream came up as the 
poor animal fell, and Williams, saying coolly 
“there, that’s done,” walked on vith his two 
companions. 


—e— 


CHAPTER LXIX. : 


Ir was in the pretty little church of 8t. 
Stephen the Martyr, in the town of ——, at 
niue o'clock in the morning precisely, that the 
clergyman of the place waited calmly in his 
surplice near the door of the vestry. He was 
a middle-aged man, with some appearance of 
good living about his well-filled close-shaven 
cheeks; and, to say the truth, as bis usual 
breakfast hour was nine, and he had put it off 
for half an hour to perform the ceremony to 
which he was called, he heartily wished that 
the pair about to be united in holy matrimon 
would appear. I do not exactly know, and wi 
not take upon me to say, that bad he thought 
their eagerness would have rendered such a 
step expedient, he might not have been induced 
to give the hands of the clock a certain degree 
of uncanonical rapidity : thinking it a very ve- 
nial sin, if ‘felons hang that jurymen may 
dine,” to give alittle acceleration tv the hour 
which was to tie two people in a softer band, 
especially when his own breakfast was wait- 
ing. 

It was a very pretty church, as I have said,° 
built in the style of other days, with numerous 
round arches and deep mouldings, such as Nor. , 
mans loved; and the worthy rector was, indeed, 
somewhat protd of it, taking much pleasure in 
pointing out to occasional visitors the various 
grotesque figures which ornamented different 
parts of the building—tending certainly not 
much to edification in its usual sense—and de- 
scanting learnedly upon the styles which were 
to be remarked in this place or that, and some- 
times moralizing a little over the dust of the 
many generations which had passed away since 
the hands that reared the edifice had mouldered 
in the grave. But, on the present occasion, 
with an empty stomach, the worthy clergyman 
was not at all disposed for such exercitations. 
He had royal authority for thinking that “it is 
bad talking between a full man and a fasting ;” 
and therefore when, the minute after the cleck 
of the church had struck the haur, be eam Wao 
gentlemen—one inclerical attite—enrer taraagim 
the half-open door, he immediairery Terr 
into the Veatry, saying to bimael{ “Tosg we 


be come to see the churen ; bat they must wait 
if they want me to explain things to them.” 

As be stood within the vestry door, he beard 
@ few words pass between the clerk and the 
strangers, and then the creaking of apew. The 
rector was somewhat puzzled ; but the minute 
after the clerk appeared and nodded his head 
with a solemn inclination, to announce that 
some, at least, of the wedding party had arrived. 
The rector then came forth and perceived 
nearest to the communion table a young man 
somewhat pale, and with a wild and haggard 
eye, dressed in fashionable attire, with an older 
man by his side, stout, dark, and apparently 
somewhat inferior in station to himself, while 
through the door of the church were seen 
coming a fair young girl, leaning on the arm of 
4 respectable lovking old man dressed in his 
best, in whom the rector instantly recognized 
one of his own parishioners, He was, a8 we 
have shown, in no humor for asking many 
questions ; but still, as, upon the whole, he was 
& conscientious person, before he proceeded to 
perform his functions he drew the good gardener 
aside, and addressed some inquirics to him. 
What the other answered matters not much , 
but the rector was satisfied, and advanced 
again, saying, “Ol! very well.” The clerk 
arranged the parties in order, and the ceremony 

roceeded. To those who looked on, and 

‘w not what was passing in the breast of 
any there present, it presented few incidents at 
all remarkable. The rector, indeed, observed 
that the bridegroom acted as a mere automaton 
in the hands of those around him—that he 
sometimes made the responses aloud, some- 
times murmured something, which might be 
assent or not, for no one could hear what it 
was—that his eye looked wild, and that once or 
twice he turned, and gazed over his shoulder. 
But as forced marriages, by parochial or other 
authority, were very common in those days, 
the clergyman concluded that in this case the 
young gentleman had been forced by the friends 
of the bride to do her justice, when he was 
otherwise inclined, and that the act was not at 
all a pleasant one to him. The only objection 
he could see to this supposition was a mo- 
mentary indication of affection, which the 
bridegroom had displayed towards the fair 
trembling being who was so soun to be united 
to him by a holy tie, as they came near the 
communion table, when he suddenly grasped 
her hand, and murmured, ‘Dear Lucy,” in a 
tone full of melancholy but of deep feeling. The 
Tecter also remarked that when be was reading 
the warning to confess if there were any itnpedi- 
ment to their marriage, the bridegroom, at the 
words, “ As ye will answer at the dreadful day 
of died ars when the secrets of all hearty 
shall be disclosed,” turned deadly pale, and 
seemed to stagger where he stuod. The con- 
cluding words, therefore, were pronounced in 
& more solemn and urgent tone; but they 
roduced no further effect. The banns had 
en regularly published, and the ceremony 
went On to its close. 

But had the eye of man been able to penetrate 
the human heart, and see all the dark things 
that it contains, what a terrible scene would 
have been disclosed by the bosom of Alfred 
Latimer. There he stood befure the altar with 
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the only woman he had ever loved, with the 
only woman towards whom, perhaps, he had 
ever entertained one purer or higher fecling. 
He had loved her notwithetanding all the 
wrong he had done her, notwithstanding all 
the evil he had inflicted, notwithstanding the 
misery and wretchedness which be was ready, 
either from caprice or passiun, to inflict upon 
her afterwards; nay, more, he loved her still, 
and the very desolation of his beart, the fvelings 
of despair that had seized upon him, made bim 
cling to her affection—made him fecl that it 
was the only thing left\ tu him in existence— 
made him look upon it as a ray of comfort in 
the midst of the utter darkness that surrounded 
him. He stood with her before the altar, but 
under what circumstances! With her father's 
murder upon his head—his cold deliberate 
murder—with the blood of him who gave her 
being still hot and reeking upon his hand—witb 
the image still present to his eyes of her parent 
lying before him, struggling in the agonies of 
death. When her hand clasped his it seemed 
as if it scorched him with the touch; the fire 
of hell scemed to spread along every nerve, and 
flow through every vein, and when the awfal 
adjuration of the priest was pronounced, calling 
up the vague images of death and judgment, 
and eternal condemnation, and the opening of 
the beok in which all the dire secrets of human. 
ity stand recorded, it seemed as if the everlaat. 
ing duum was already ringing in his ears—ae if 
the Almighty fiat bad gone furth of unchanging 
torture and despair. 

Yet he went on, yet be struggled up, yet he 
would not abandon the purpose of making her 
his. It seemed to him as if for her sake he 
had done all this, as if for that consummation 
he had loaded his soul with guilt and brought 
down judgment on his head. It was but a 
vague impression that would not bear examina- 
tion; but like one of those deep and heavy 
mists that do not exclude all light, but yet cus 
off the view of everything but themselves, it 
settled thick and obscure around him. He 
fancied it was so, and that was enough; that 
it was all to end in this—that all that had gone 
befurc was but as steps leading to this conclu- 
sion, and she seemed to grow dearer to him 
than she had ever been before from the contrast 
between her love and all that surrounded it. 

The ceremony was as briefly got over as pos- 
sible, not a word more Was said than Was abso. 
lutely necessary ; but when it came tu an end 
Alfred Latimer seemed scarcely tu know that 
ithad concluded. The monosyllable + Cotne 1” 
froin Williams's lips, however, roused hitn, and 
paying the fees, he led his bride to the church 
dvor. A chaise was there in waiting. packed 
With all the little articles which had been accu. 
Inulated at the gardener’s cottage, and the 
man Brown was standing by its side. Lucy 
got in, ber husband followed, the door Was 
closed, and the post-boy, according to his pre- 
vious orders, drove off at a rapid rate towards 
the nearest seaport. Pour Lucy had not seen 
her lover since the Saturday before. She had 
received a burried note from him that morning, 
dated at tho time, telling her to pack up every- 
thing, and have all prepared, and he would 
join her at the church. The words were some. 
what wild, and tho band-writiog shaken aod 
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irregular, bat yet the note bad made Lucy very 

. When she saw him in the charch, 
however, his pale and haggard look, his wild 
and abstracted manner alarmed her much ; but 
still he had kept his promise ; he had made her 
his wife; he had even testified his strong -.tiec- 
tion fur her in 80 doing; and as they dic “e out 
of the town she laid her hand on bis, and said, 
© Thank i Alfred, thank you!” 

Alfred Latimer cast his arms round her, drew 
her vehemently to his bosom, and pressed bis 
lips on hers. 

But we must return to the church. 

Williams and Brown anc the good gardener 
walked away together. The latter seemed 
inclined to stay and gossip with them; but 
Williams thrust a couple of guincas into the 
man's hand, saying, “There, my good friend. 
The vane left that for you, in case there 
should be anything broken, or out of order 
in your lodging. Good day;” and without 
further ceremony, he turned in another direc- 
tion, and hurried off. 

The rector hastened home to his breakfast, 
after speaking a word or two to the clerk ; and 
the clerk, walking up to the duvr of a pew, 
opened it, to give exit to Mr. Quatterly and Dr. 

estern. ¥ 

* Well, my dear sir, that’s all over,” said 
the worthy solicitor; ‘‘and so you are now 
satiefied on that score. She's bone of his 
bone, and flesh uf his flesh; so that account 
being pot in order, we have nothing to detain 
Us here tur more than an hour, I should think ; 
and, with your guod leave, we will order a 
chaise, and be off fur Mallington.” 

* Most willingly,” replied Dr. Western, “ for 
I am mwet anxious to be back ;” and thus say- 
ing, he issued out of the church porch, crossed 
the little burying-ground around it, and entered 
the street. 

“Ha! who have we got here?!” cried Mr. 
Quatterly, “our sagacious Dugberry posting 
away as if for life. Goud morning, Mr. Hig- 
are good morning; what news stirring, 

re. Constable? Anything frum our young 
friend in quod! ‘Pon my life you had better 
let bim out, or you'll get into a scrape.” 

** Let him out!” cried Mr. Higginthorp, tap- 
ping the side of his nose sagaciously with his 

forefinger. “No, no; whatsoinever any one 
says I shall keep hitn safe. Why, sir, he's 
confessed quite woluntary to being a cessory 
before the fack to an inhuman robbery as was 
to be committed by the noturious Jack Wil- 
liams this here last night as was at Mallington 
” 


“ Jack Williams! exclaimed Dr. Western ; 
‘“why that’s the very man who was here not 
&@ minute ago. He turned the corner with the 
other fellow just as we came out.” 

“Theme the men! thems the men!” said 
Mr. Higgiatborp. ‘“ Which way did they go, 
your worship!” 

* Towards the High-street, I think,” said 
Dr. Western. 2 

“Tben I'll be after them like winkey," re- 
joined the constable. ‘You, gentlemen, tod- 
dle uff to Mr. Muzzlewell’s house, as soun as 
I’ve got "ero I'll bring ‘em down. If I can but 
get a grab of that feller's collar I’m a made 
man ;” end thus eaying, he set off running with 


a degree of activity which neither bis bulk nor 
ie hse cos ences cgzoneaee 864240 


—p_—— 


CHAPTER LXX. 


Tue morning shone bright over Mallington 
Park and Mallington village. The river glis. 
tened in the early sunshine, the trees waved 
their leaves, touched with autumnal yellow, in 
the light air, as if sceking for refreshment; &@ 
cloud or two, thin, small, aad bigh up, drifted 
away overhead on the quick breeze. All was 
gay and peacefu ; but the windows of the hall 
remained closed, the chimneys gave forth oo 
smoke, and the great dour, which usually was 
flung back soon after daybreak, showing the 
glass dour within, stoud firm as it had been 
fastened the night befure. These were unusual 
things, yet, strango to say, they remained with- 
out notice till near eight o’cluck. It had been 
the common custom of poor Edmonds, the park- 
keeper, since he had inade a practice of slee 
ing at the hall, to go upon his round straight 
from the house befure he returned to his wife 
and son; the gamekecpers and workmen who 
had been lately taken into employment went 
their several ways, sure to meet him or be visi- 
ted by him in the course of the morning; ard 
old Blackmore, the gardener, with the man who 
assisted him, proceeded at once to the garden, 
which lay at a little distance from the mansion. 

Mrs. Edmonds, who had charge of the cowe, 
usually milked them at an early hour of the 
morning, and sent up what was wanted at the 
hall by her son; but for more than a fortnight 
she had been later than before, for hers was @ 
heavy heart just thon, and it is wonderful how 
slow a heavy heart will make the limbs. It 
was eight o'clock, then, when the boy, carrying 
asmall can of milk aod a basket of butter, 
walked leisurely up to the terrace and went 
ruund to the back door. He lwoked up to the 
windows, and murvelled to see them all shut; 
but his was not the period of fears and appre- 
hensions, though he was a quick, clever, 
thoughtful boy, and he only said to himself, 
“Tho old folks have overalept themselves ;’” 
but when he found the back door fastened, his 
surprise became iningled with alarm, and, after 
trying another entrance on that side, he knocked 
hard with his hand, and rang the bell sharply, 
his heart beginning to heat with doubt and ter- 
ror. Immediately there was a noise above, and 
louking up he saw the face of the housemaid at 
a window, pale, haggard, and wild. For a me- 
ment she did not seem disposed to open it, for 
fright bad nearly deprived her of her senses; 
but when the boy moved a little wuy back eo 
that she could see him fully, and shouted to 
her ‘“ What's the matter 1—what's the mat- 
ter!” she threw up the sash, exclaiming “‘ They 
have broken into the house, and locked us all 
in.” 

«¢ Where’s my father 1” demanded the boy, in 
terror. “1 can't get in; where's my father?” 

J don't know, I don’t know,” answered the 
housemaid. “1 heard bis gun go off; but I 
don’t knuw any mure.” 

Atthe samne moment the old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Chalke, appeared at tha window, WmA- 


what reassured by the sound of the boy’s voice, | and then 


for up to that moment they had not felt certain 
that the robbers were not still in the house. 
“ Run and call somebody,” she said, ‘run and 
call sumebody, there’s a good boy, and try and 
get in and let us out.” : 

The boy pondered for an instant, for his first 
thought was to fun home and tell his mother ; 
_ but he was, as we have said, of a thoughtful 

- and considerate mind; he was terrified himself 
: for his father, and he immediately recollected 
. that his news would alarm his other parent, 

before he had arrived at any certainty. 

“T will go and call old Blackmore and Wil- 
kins from the garden,” be said, and setting down 
the milk and the basket with the butter, he rap 
off at full speed. 

His news carried consternation and alarm to 
the gardeners. Each dropped the implement 
with which he was working, and gazed upon 
the boy as if utterly confoanded ; but old Black- 
moro recovered himself in a minute, and crying 
“Come along, Wilkins. Take a pickaxe, we'll 
goon get in. Run away, my dear, down to 
the lodge, and’ send up any of the peuple you 
can meet, spoeage the gamekecpere,” he 
trudged off'as fast as he could go, with a strong 
hoe in his hand, and was soon under the win- 
dows of the hoase. He found the task of 
breaking in, however, more difficult than he 
had anticipated. He first tried the back dour, 
encouraged by the housekeeper and housemaid 
above, who continued to pour furth on him and 
his companion from the window the tale of the 
preceding night's terrible adventures—how their 
door. had been burst open by men with their 
faces covered with crape ; how they had been 
dragged from their beds, and locked up in the 

_Yoom where they then were; and how they 
bad heard an awful smashing and breaking, 
and a gun fired below. 

“« Poor Edmonds!” said old Blackmore, shak- 
ing his head and werking away with redoubled 
energy, ‘1 doubt they've done him a mischief.” 

The door, however, resisted all his efforts ; 
-he ture a large splinter off the bottom with his 
-pickaxe ; but he was as far from his end as 

‘ ever, when Mrs. Chalke called from above 
“Try one of the windows, John Blackmure, 

‘itry one of the windows. You'll get in easier 
ao. 

The gardener was just about to follow her 

. @oggestion when two of tho gamekeepera came 
Tuoning up, with young Edmonds following as 
. fast as his lesser limbs would let him. Many 

. ‘Were the questions asked and answered; but 
‘the old gardener worked away, and with their 
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following exactly the course Which 
Williams and his companions had puraued, be 
got into the yard, and almost immediately after 
his voico was heurd exclaiming “ Here, here! 
This is the way,”’ and the whole party scram- 
bled over, and found him at the entrance of the 
passage, With the door wide open. 

All was dark within, and a fceeljng of awe evea 
mastered curiosity, for none kacw: what they 
might meet with next. They paused for an 
instant; but then the boy passed them all, 
crying “Oh, my father! Isvonder what they 
have done to father.” 

«Come along,’ cried Blackmore; “ oe 
some of the windows as we go, Wilkins. 
of you fellows run and let the women out.” 

But, notwithstanding this desire, there were 
busy feelings among them that kept them alto- 
gether. The silence, the darkness of the house, 
had something terrible in it ; but still they went 
on, opening the windows as they passed, till 
they reached the hall, where Blackmore paused; 
but the boy, becoming more and more terrified 
in regard to his father every moment, exclaimed 
“This way, this way, Blackmore. He used to 
sleep in the room up here.” 

“Stay a minute, my dear,” said the gardener, 
laying his hand upon young Edmonds's head. 
“Yon, you come on with me; better let the 
men go on first, my dear,” and walking forward 
with sad misgivings in his heart, he opened the 
door of poor Edinonds’s room. The passage 
was obscure, the windows were closed, aod 
the interior was quite dark; but there was no 
sound, and the did gardener, advaneing cau- 
tiously, opened the shutters. “My God!" cried 
one of the men who was behind him, and, turn- 
ing quickly round, the old gardener saw the 
floor covered with blood, and the dead hody of 
his good friend lying on the bed. The four inen 
gathered round, and it was long before any one 
ventured to speak ; but in the midst of the deep 
silence a loud and wailing cry burst from behind 
them, and Blackmore, turning, threw his arms 
round the poor boy, while the tears dropped 
heavily froin his own eyes. 

“ Better go away. my dear, better go away,” 
he said. “Here, Wilkins, take him down to 
my cottage. Don't let him go home just yet. 
I'll to your mother, and comfort her as well a8 
Ican. Go away, there's a good boy; this is 
no sight for you.” 

The boy was quite passive in their hands, 
and, taking him by the arm, Wilkins led him 
away, While the old gardencr whispered “ As 
soon as you have taken him to my wife, run 
over and fetch Dr. Western. You had bettter 


assistance soon effected an entrance by one of} get the constable, too, and send word to the 


the windows. When they got into the room 
‘beyond, however, Mra. Chalke's precautions 
vacted to prevent them proceeding any further, 
for the door was locked, and they had to get out 
of the window again in order to commence ope- 
ratidns in apother quarter. It then struck him 
that the boy's account of all the doors being fast 
might not be quite accurate, and, some running 
One way and some another, all were tried, till at 
length one of the gamekeepers exclaimed 
-« They must have got in some how. Perhaps 
* the door in the stable yard is open. Here, bold 
sany gun; I'll run and see.” 
+ He first tried the great gates, but they were shut, 


-other magistrates.” 

“Shall I bring the doctor ?” asked Wilkins, 
as he was going out of the door. But Black- 
more took up poor Edmonds's hand, let it drop 
again stiff and cold upon the bed, and shook his 
head mournfully. . 

“You may as well, however,” he said; “the 
poor widow may want him.” 

They then proceeded to examine the house, 
and to release the two women who were shut 
up above. The object and proceedings of the 
robbers, as far as any traces of them remainot, 
were svon discovered, and the story of Mre. 
Chalke and the housemaid told over aad over 
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again. ; Edmonds's gun was found in the house- | from seeing with their own eyes. As soon as 
keeper's room; and as Mrs. Chalke and the | Mr. Middleton appeared, she was the firet to 


‘housernaid both declared that the duor leading 
into the yard had been locked when they went 
to bed the night before, it was clear that the 
Jock had been picked, and entrance effected by 
that means. ‘I'he whole party immediately 
applied theinselves to look for footsteps, and, 
though they were somewhat puzzled by their 
own, which crossed the yard in a direct linc, 
‘they found a number of others both going and 
coming. 

‘Here are three sizes clear enough,” said 
Blackmore. ‘Take care, don't tread amongst 
them. This is a very big one, and here's one 
& little leas, and then a small one, not much 
bigger tham a woman's. Let us leave them 
till the magistrates come. I dare say we shall 
be able to trace them out in the park, for they 
must have crossed the road somewhere, and 
the gravel is soft.” 

Pollowing his advice, they returoed into the 
house, and endeavored to ascertain frum the 
two women the appearanco of the men they 
had seen; but, as usually happens in such 
cases, terror had very coped troubled the vision 
of Mrs. Chalke and her companion; and though 
the description thev gave somewhat resembled 
Brown, the picture they painted was anything 
but like Williams, to whom ‘they gave at least 
three or four inches in height more than he 
@ould lay any claim to. They both agreed, 
however, that one was much taller than the 
other. 

“There must have been three of them, at 
least, Mrs. Chalke,” said Blackmore. 

“We only saw two," answered the house- 
keeper. 

“ Ay, but I'm sure I saw a man’s head at 
the end of the passage," exclaimed the house- 
maid. 

“ And I thought I heard people speaking below 
4s they dragged me along,” said Mrs. Chalke. 

While this conversation was going on two 
or three people came hurrying up froin Malling- 
ton, the news having been spread by Wilkins 
as he went down. No magistrates appeared, 
bowever ; but at length the constable camo, 
full of bustle and importance, in a case which 
be thought worthy of his genius. From him 
it was first learnt that Dr. Western was absent 
from Mallington, and that Mr. Middleton had 
been sent for; and in about half an hour after, 
that gentlernan was seen galloping across the 
park at full speed. By this time the place was 
full of people, half the village having turned 
out as the news had been diffused froin house 
to house, and from mouth to mouth; and it 
was with great difficulty that Blackmore and 
the constable could perce them from running 
all over Mallington Hall before the magistrates 
arrived, for everybody was determined to see 
the body of poor Edmonds and the plate-room 
which had been broken into, and very much 
disappointed at even being delayed in gratify- 
ing their curiosity. Miss Mathilda Martin, who 
‘was amongst the first, had nearly forced her 
way over all impediments, and got into a serious 
dispute with Blackmore, when he stopped her, 
‘by gently insinuating in the heat of the moment 
that she dared say he had something to do with 
ht bimselt, or he nent try ‘0 prevent people 
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attack him, approaching with an air of great 
familiarity and consequence, and shaking her 
head ruefully. 

“Ah, sir,” she said, “I koew what would 
happen—I was quite sure of it. I told you so. 
When such peuple are suffered to be about a 
place there is sure to be some mischief. He 
was not always hanging about here for nothing. 
He might have murdered us all in our beds, the 
bloody-minded villain. It's not my fault; I 
gave all the infurmation I possessed.” 

“There, get out of the way," cried Harry 
Soames roughly, “and let his worship come in 
and examine. You had better go home and 
measure out your ribands, Miss Martin. This 
is no place for women or gossiping either.” 

‘The fair Mathilda was exceeding wroth ; but 
she knew that it would not do to quarrel with 
the constable, and therefore governed her an- 
ger. In the meanwhile Mr. Middleton, under 
the guidance of Harry Soames, proceeded, step 
by step, to examine into the whole affair, and 
then, without expressing any opinion, asked for 
pen and ink, saying. ‘‘ We had better wait for 
Sir Simon Upplestonc ; but, in the meantime, I 
will send a note.” 

The pen and ink were soon procured, and, 
sitting down at a table in the library, Mr. Mid- 
dicton began to write the note he spoke of, 
while Harry Soames stood scratching his head 
before him, and looking wondrous wise. At ° 
first the magistrate did not remark him; or at 
least did not observe the peculiar expression of 
his countenance, for there was an immense 
gabble in the adjacent rooms ; but immediately 
after, raising his eyes in search of a thought, 
of which ho himself had not many to spare, he 
suddenly perceived the constable, and the con- 
stable’s look. Now, Mr. Middleton was a man 
who, though of a decided tone, was not nata- 
rally of a decided character, and though he often 
led others who were a step weaker, atill he was 
always Icd himself when he came in contact 
with any one stronger in mind. With such sort 
of peaple there is nothing so cmbarrassing asa 
doubtful expression of countenance. I have 
seem a whole congregation of strong resolutions 
put to flight in a moment by a shake of the head 
and an elevation of the eye-brows, and a shrug 
of the shoulders has discomfited many a grave 
purpose. Oratory may be combated, arguments 
refuted ; but a look of doubt and admonition 
slightly tinged with a little pity is so intangible, 
expresses so many things more thao the elo- 
quence of Cicero or Demosthenes could ever 
have found voice to utter, that it is perfectly 
irrefragabic, and Mr. Middleton, laying down the 
pen, demanded, ‘‘ What's the matter, Soames?” 
Now ho had a great respect for Soames’s opin- 
ion. 

“‘ Why, please your worship, I was thinking 
that you might be writing about Mr. Morton,” 
replied the constable. 

“Well, so I was, Soames,” answered the 
magistrate, ‘* What of that?" 

* Why, sir, it’s all nonsense,’’ answered 
Harry Soames. : ' 

«© You mean to say what I've written is non- 
sense ' demanded Mr. Middleton, a good deal 
nettled at the uncerermonious epither. 
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Oh dear, no, your worship; I meant that 
etory of Matty Martin's,” said the constable in 
haste. ‘Since } saw your worship last I've 
been putting that and that together, and I’m 
quite sure it’s all stuf. He's a gentleman, 
every inch of him. from all that I can bear.” 

« Why you told me quite the contrary t'qther 
day," answered Mr. Middleton. “1 don’t un- 
derstand your shifting about in this way, con- 
stable.” 

“Why, you sec) sir.” answered Svames, 
that Tam certainly not likely to be right when 
your worship is wrong; bat then Ive had an 
Opportunity of getting information when you 
havn't. Now, I find from good Mra. Pluckrose 
that the very gentleman who came down on 
Saturday night, and was in such a fuss when 
he found out that Mr Morton had disappeared, 
and in snch a fright about him too, is no ober 
than that very Mr. Quatterly, the sulicitor, from 
who the notes were stolen, So it can’t be Mr. 
Morton that stole them.” 

“7 don't know that," said Mr. Middleton, 
gagely; ‘a thousand things might have hap- 
pened; but, however it is, Lam determined to 
give Mrs Charlton full warning, and to desire 
her to detain this man till the business is in- 
vestigated.” 

Harry Soames was somewhat surprised and 
a guod deal displeased to find that the magis- 
trate did not follow his lead so readily as 
usual; but, while Mr. Middleton finished his 
note, by putting that and that together, as he 
teraied it, he arrived very nearly at that gentle- 
man's real motives. “Ay.” he thought, “1 
know he wanted to marry his son to the young 
heiress, and he thinks this gentleman in the 
way; 80 he would do anything to floor hit. 
But it won't anewer, it won't answer.” 

“Don’t you think, your worship,” he con- 
tinned, just as the madistrat>, having signed, 
was sealing the note, “don't you think, sir, 
that while you are pursuing this game the real 
sort may get off. Now. | happen to know that 
Jack Williams was over here yesterday, and I 
saw Bill Malthy hanging about in the lanes 
voweity the river as lute as twelve o'clock ut 
night 

“Why did you not execute your warrant 
against Williamne then?" demanded the magis- 
trate. e 

“ Because I couldn't catch him,” answered 
the constable; ‘I was out after him when I 
gaw Malthy.” 

“Then Malthy must be taken into custody,” 
said Mr. Middleton, abruptly ; and at the samme 
moment Sir Simon Upplestone, booted and 
spurred, strode into the library. 

“There,” said Mr. Middleton, handing the 
note to Soames, “let that be sent to Mrs. 
Charlton as fast as it can go, and you yourseil 
see if you can gct hold uf Maltby, and Jet hin 
be bronght here on suspiciun.”’ 

Harry Soames took the note with the inten- 
tion of delivering it himself, thinking as he did 
80, “If I'm mght about this here afuir it may 
be as well to be civilto Mr Morton.” and away 
he went in conaequence ; but it may be as well 
to remark that by this titne it was past ten 
o'clock, and the distance between the ball and 
Mallington House was not far short of two 
miics. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


Wirnour pursuing tho course of Mr. Soames, 
the constable, which, to say the truth, was 
somewhat circuitous—for he thought fit to ae 
cure the person of Mr. William Maltby, in the 
first instance, before he delivered the note at 
Mrs. Charlton's— we must proceed to Malling. 
ton House, and see what its inmates were abuut 
from an earlier hour in the morning than that 
at which onc part of our tale has already arrived. 
Mrs. Charlton rose somewhat earlier than usnal, 
and this morning she was in a much more pls 
cable mood—at least, to all appearance—with 
everybody and everything. She was as civil 
as possible to Mrs. Windsor herself, who wait 
ed upou ber, to speak about household affairs, 
while she was dressing ; and the shrewd house 
keeper said to herself, “ Now she's going to 
execute her grand scheme, if Mr. Morton comes 
back, and that I don't doubt he will do before 
the day's over, froin all I see and hear. I wish 
Teould get speech of him fur five minutes be 
fore he sees her. If not, T must talk to Mies 
Louisa, and let her know all about it; other 
wise, she'll take them both in, for she’s as cua 
ning as the black gentleman.” 

All this was passing in Mrs. Windsor's mind 
while she was Iistening with profound respect 
to directions about custards and jellies and sao 
dry sorts of preserves; and, having got her at 
ders, she retired with a low courtesy, while Mra 
Charlton thought to heraclf. in reference to Mra. 
Windsor, * She’s as smooth as a piece of mat 
bic. As soun as this is all settled, 1 ll pay her 


“her wages, and send her packing.” 


Shortly afier, Mrs. Chariton proceeded to the 
drawing-room, where she found Lonisa aleeady 
up, but looking somewhat pale and sad. * Coms, 
Louisa, tuy love.” said the excellent lady, “do 
not be melancholy and anxious; I'm snore Mr 
Morton is quite sale. Indeed, Thad an intane 
tion last night that such is the easc fram geod 
Mr. Nethersole, who heard it at Dr. Western's 
fram Mrs. Nvelyn—nay, there's no use of culot 
ing, you naughty girl. You did not Suppose ay 
cyes were blind all this time, did you ?” 

Had there been esteem, respect, or affection, 
Lonisa would have cast herself upon Mre 
Charlton's breast, and given way to grateful 
tears; but as there was neither, she repressed 
them, and the good lady proceeded: “ One thing 
} may well say,—that I never saw a more 
charming man, nor one whom I should nore 
like, as far as I see at present, for a son-in-law. 
] am wot one to care for high birth, or great ex- 
pectations, any more than yourself, my dear—" 

“Ma'am, the houscmau wants to speak to 
you,” said a footinan at the dvor; and Mra 
Charlton, wondering what a housemaid could 
wish to say to her, qnitted the room. 

After considering for a few minutes, not wilh 
out both doubt and wonder, at her stepmothers 
conduct on the present oceasion, Louisa tock 
up a book to divert her thoughts fiom: matters 
Of unprofitable speculation, and a minute or two 
alter the great bell of the dour rang A step 
was then heard upon the stairs which made 
Lousa's heart palpitate, and her color come 
and go, ‘The next moment Mrs. Charlton's 
voico was heard welcoming somebody, and io 
another that lady and Mr. Morton entercd the 
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yeom together. Mrs. Charlton's face was all 
fediant with the brightest and best-arrayed 
smiles possible ; and Morton, advancing towards 
Looiea at once, with very little restramt of the 
feelings of his teart, took her band in his, and 
pressed his lips upan it. 

“Come, no explanations now,® said Mrs. 
Charlton, * we'll have breakfast first, for I am 
very hungry; and then, Louisa, inyself, and 
our young friend will have a conference upon 
Geatters ul importance. After that we will do 
be bestia you lke." 

fith an casy race which hespoke the ut- 
mast composure, Mre. Charlton led the way to 
the breakiast-room, leaving 4 sufficient space 
between herself on the one part, and Mr. Morton 
aad Louisa on the other, to afford the lovers a 
few moments of private conversation ay they 
descended the stairs. The whule evolution was 
performed very neatly, Mrs. Charlton speaking 
Bear the door, and then immediately taking her 
Geparture, so that it was impossible for Morton 
fo be civil enough to attend at her side. Not 
tee most discreet chaperon could have done it 
Setter. When, however, tea was made and 
eeffee brought in, and all the principals and ac- 
@meuries of an Enylish breakfast at the bar, the 
@aversation of coursc hecame general, and 
Eaturally turned to the causes of the visitor's 
G@aexplaine’) absence. 

It was a somewhat difficult subject to deal 
With ; hut Morton had considered his position, 
tad he gencralized as much as possible, stating 
fadeed the facts of his strange abduction, but 
Wahholding the names of the partics concerned 
f@ it. Mrs Charlton, however, was not to be 
@ satisfied, and whether it was any particular 
Spirit of inquiry, or only the yeneral devil of 
Guriosity which is supposed to afflict ladies 
Wkthout much to do, I cannot tell; but she in- 
@aired at once, first, whether Mr. Murton knew 
@e persons implicated in eo gross an outrage ; 
Gad, next, what were their names. 

% My dear madam,” replied ler guest, “ my 
Werthy solicitor, who was the first to come to 
By rescue, alvises a prosecotion, and says that 
game of the parties might be transported ; but 
ee I am very much disinclined. ww such barsh 
Weasures, and very much inclined to Iet the 
Waiter pass, I think it will be better perhaps 
Bet Wo mention any names till, after due deliber. 
ation, I have made up my mind to my course.” 

Mrs. Charlton merely rephed, “Oh! very 
well,” and breakfast proceeded to its close with- 
@ut any farther interrogatory. 

When that important avocation was at an 

Gad, a slight and only momentary tremor seem- 
ed 1@ come over the lady of the house ; but im- 
@edintely after she rose, saying in a clear 
@weet voice, Now, my dear air, I wish to 
@peak with you for a few minutes; and, if you 
Pease, we will go into the library.” 
' Me. Morton, of course, acceded ; Louisa re- 
gained where she was, with a somewhat un- 
qaiet heart, and Mrs Charlton and her visitor 
preceeded thiough the doors on the left and 
Were soon seated! in two armchairs on the op- 
posite side of the lireplace. A short pause en- 
seed, but Morton, perversely, would not break 
sence firat. aud at length Mrs. Chariton com- 
wenced with w gay, short, inerry laugh. 

» Well, Mr. Moiton,” she said, ** this is, per- 
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haps, almost ridiculoos to speak abont; but yet 
I level myself called upon tu say something 
about our dear Louisa. You must feel that this 
cannot go on farther without some definite une 
derstanding hetween us upon the sulyect. Not, 
indeed, that I at all imagine you to be aman 
to trifle with any woman's affections; but 
people will make observations, and it is right 
that I should have something to answer to ine 
quiries. In a word, then, you love Louisa—is 
it not so” 

‘Most sincerely and devotedly, my dear 
madam,” replied Morton. “I say at once I 
seek her hand, and am ready immediately to 
enter into explanations with both ber guar- 
dians upon the subject.” 

This was not quite the reply that Mrs. 
Charlion either expected or desired. She had 
expected to hear of difficulties, to recvive some 
excuses as to inferior fortune, and apologies for 
presuming to address a young lady of consider- 
able wealth without equal advantages. She 
had thought it would be sv; several things that 
she had seen, a8 well as the report of others, 
had made her imagine it; but yet her cont- 
dence in that result had been somewhat shaken 
by other circumstances. Nevertheless, she had 
a reserve, which she fancied quite secure. If - 
Morton was not seeking Louisa for her wealth, 
he was ovidently deeply attached to hur—af it 
were love, it was love of a very intense and 
powerful kind; and she argued, if it be her 
money that is his object, she has enouzh to 
make a part a bait sufficiently tempting; if tbe 
herself, the loss of a portion will be nuthing in 
his estimation. 

After a moment’s pause, then, she answered, 
“Nay, my dear sir, I too must claim some say 
inthe matter. In the first place as a muther— 
and [ am sure I regard Louisa with the affec- 
tion of one—and, in the next place, as one es- 
pecially appointed by her dear futher, the best 
and kindest man that ever lived "—and Mrs. 
Charlton took out a fine cambric bandkerchiet, 
embroidered in the corners—** appvinted by her 
father. I say, to watch over ber settlement in 
life. Perhaps you are not aware, Mr. Morton, 
that, by her father’s will, my cunsent is ahso- 
lutely necessary to her marriage, and therefore 
[ am her guardian as far as that great step ina 
woman's life is concerned—nay, pray hear me 
—I mean not to say that I in the least object 
in the present case, far from it, 1 am strongly 
inclined to give my full approbation. All J mean 
is that the explanations must be to me, not to 
those who are merely her guardians and tros- 
tees till she is of age.” i 

“My dear madam,” replied Morton, “I have 
heen fully mnde aware of the terms of Mr. 
Charlton's will—” 

“ Good !” thought Mrs. Chariton, “ he has in- 
quired into the matter. It is her fortune he 
xeeks, and he is prepared to act like a man of 
sense.” 

But Mr. Morton proceeded, “I ain quite ready 
to give every explanation to either yourself if 
you think fit, or to the actual guardians ; but 
first—” 

“Ob yes!" said Mrs. Charlton, interrupting 
him, ‘it way first be necessary, as you say, to 
explain all the crreumstances of We caaey lor, 
of course, they do not exavrtly appeat ayon he 


face of the will; and, indeed, I have always [elt 
that, in consequence of Mr. Charlton not stating 
his intentions clearly in that document, I am 
placed in a very delicate and unpleasant po- 
sition, I wish to Heaven that he had acted 
with his usual habits of busmess ; and I have 
always looked forward to this moment with ap- 
prehension und anxicty. It luckily happens 
now, however, that I have to deal with aman 
of high fecling and honor, who will understand 
my situation at once, and thus the task will be 
less difficult. It bad better be undertaken at 
onee, therefore ; and thus the case stands :— 
Mr. Charlton and I had often talked over dear 
Louisa's prospects; and though he was at one 
time somewhat inclined—out of regard for me, 
I believe—that a marriage should take place be- 
tween her and my son Alfred, I represented to 
him that the poor boy was in no degree fitted 
to make her happy, and induced him to put 
such a bar against it that it could never be 
thought of. Ile then, as you know, made his 
will, leaving all his property to Louisa, with my 
full consent and approbation; but, at the same 
time, he said to me, ‘ My dearest Emily, while 
Louisa remains with you, united as you are by 
the strongest ties of affection, there will be 
quite enough to maintain your household in the 
style in which you are accustumed to live; but 
it is my intention to render your consent to her 
msrriage indispensable, both for her own sake 
and yours, in order that if she chooses to 
marry, which, perhaps, may not be the case, you 
may bo secured such a share io what I leave as 
will compensate to you for her secking another 
home’—" 

Mrs. Chariton paused, and looked at Mr. Mor- 
ton; but that gentleman sat with his fine eyes 
bent upon the ground, without any movement 
of lip, nostril, or eye-brow indicating what was 
passing in his mind; and she then went on in 
an easy, natural tone, saying, “ I argucd against 
this arrangement; but he still adhered to it, 
though he was somewhat shaken before he 
died, but that lamentable event was so sudden 
that he had not time to make the better ar- 
Tangements Which I belicve he proposed, and, 
therefore, of course, we must abide by those 
that exist.” 

“Certainly, my dear madam,’ replied Mor- 
ton, “ and may I now ask what it is that you 
think those arrangements imply !" 

Now was the tug of war. It was the most 
important event of all those campaigns which 
Mrs. Charlton had carricd on against the 
poverty in which she Was originally born. She 
had hitherto been a very successful general, but 
this was her Waterloo, and she felt all the 
weight of the occasion. Nevertheless she 
would not by the pause of one moment suffer 
Mr. Morton to see that she was calculating. It 
was her wish to impress him with the idea that 
all had been settled lung befure between her 
and Mr. Charlton, and sho replied in an instant, 
“My dear husband's wish was that if Louisa 
married, such an arrangement should be made 
4s to secure tu me one half of the property, for 
which reason he placed the whole at my dispo- 
sal if she married without my consent." 

Morton had well nigh laughed. The murder 
was out, the Whole scheme developed ; but he 
restrained himself, and demanded, “ Pray, my 
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dear madam, is there any memorandum of this 
intention of Mr. Charlton, any document by 
which the matter may be defined t" 

“No, sir, nu!” answered the lady, beginni 
to grow angry at his cuoloess, and her c 
becoming somewhat flushed with a Vague per- 
ception that he saw through ber; “there is pe 
memwranduin—there is no document. Bai 
surely, Mr. Morton," she added, in a less sharp 
tone, “ you can trust to my word.” 

“Ob! undoubtedly,” replied Morton ; “batt 
would be much more satisfactory to me, 
dear lady, to have something tangible to satisfy 
certain principles which I have within the last 
three days announced so distinctly that I fear 
could not retreat from them without such writies 
proofs of Mr. Charlton's intentions.” 

The lady was in a state of high consternatics 
and anger. She had expected no such oppe 
sition; but what could she do! Her own cass 
was urgent; money she must have; she had 
always calculated upon having it; and erm 
delay would be ruinous. In these ciresm 
stances she lost her usual caution, 
her game more and more. “Such as | have 
stated were Mr. Charlton's intentions," she re 
plied ; ‘but I do not say, Mr. Morton, that lem 
by any means disposed to exact the compiles 
fulfillment of his Wishes. A third of the property, 
fairly estimated, is all that I expect; bat tbat 
think I have a right to demand." 

“My dear madam,’ replied Morton, is de 
same quict tone, “ according to your ows she® 
ing, you have a right to demand half; aod af 
require is, that the fact of Mr. Charlton's iste 
tions should be so clearly shown as to jostif 
me in acceding, having, 38 I said, within tha 
three days distinctly expressed an opinioa @ 
the subject, which I cannot retract.” 

“'Witbin these three days!" exclaimed Ms 
Charlton, her cheek growing very red; “ 
whom, sir—who has a right to meddle with 
these matters but myself!” 

“To your own son, my dear madam,” a 
swered her companion. “It is now necesssty 
to inform you that Mr. Alfred Latimer, with 
gang of not very respectable gentlemen wheal 
be employed, was the person to carry me, 
from Mallington, and that his object was & 
drive a bargain with me to pay bim certeila 
thousand pounds on my marriage with Mus 
Charlton. He also binted that you woukd hare 
something of this kind to propose ; "but I told 
him distinctly, and at once, that I would neve 
make a matter of inerchandise of Miss Chart 
ton's hand, nor be any party to any such trase 
action; that I would wed her with all that bt 
father left her, or with none, and therefore—" 
| “Then, then"—cried Mrs. Chariton, 
fury flashing from her eyes—but before 
sould finish the sentence, Wilkinson, the 
man, entered the room with a note up 
salver, saying,  Soaimes, the constable, b 
this, ma'am, and he is waiting to see you." 

Mrs. Charlton took the note, and wast 
ing it round her fingers; but the msn ac 
« He says it's very immediate, ma'am, and 
important.” . 

His mistress tore it open, and read. A 
first words a malicious and triumphant 
crossed her angry countenance, and at the 
she rose and hurried out of the room; w 
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a 
Morton, supposing their conference ended, |! bought my Louisa. She,has, she says, and so 


through the side door into the break- 
room in search of Louisa. 


—_—-—— 


CHAPTER LXXIL ¢ 


- «Can you tell me where I shall find Miss 
Iton?” demanded Morton, as he cntered 
dining-room, and saw Mrs. Windsor’s head 
lecking in at the opposite door. 

« She is in the little drawing-room, -sir,” an- 
awered the housekeeper ; “but I was looking 
for you, sir—I beg pardon for the liberty. I have 
eemrething very particular to say to you, if you 

be good enough to allow me five minutes’ 
evaversation.” 

“Very willingly, Mrs. Windsor,” answered 
Morton, moving towards the door, “and I shall 
be happy to do anything I can for you, but I fear, 
if you desire any conversation with me, you 
wast come down to the ion, as, in consequence 
@f something that has just passed, I do not pro- 

to trespass upon Mrs. Charlton’s hospitali- 
any longer. At present I must speak with 
Hise Charlton, immediately.” 

*¢] guess what has passed, sir,” answered 
Mrs. Windsor, with a grave face, “and wish I 
@euld have spoken to yuu before, as it was just 
about that I desired to say a word or two, for 
Mrs. Charlton has in reality no more power 
@ver Mies Louisa, or her fortune either, than I 
have ; and I do not like to see pid poor youn 
af made unhappy. But by and by will do, if, 
eI suppose, you have refused her terms.” 

“While she bad been speaking she had accom- 
Banied Mr. Morton to the foot of the great staira, 
@ if to show him the way, though he knew it 

jve well; but neon turned to gaze at her 

, with a good deal of surprise io his own to 
Sad her spares so well acquainted with the 
wature of Mrs. Charlton’s conversation with 
himself. He had heard a guod deal of the vari- 
@9s uses of keyholes and crannies, but in the 
¢ instance it was evident that Mrs. 
Windsor had not employed such channels of 
iaformation, or she would have known his an- 
@wer, ae well as Mrs. Charlton's demand, and 
consequently he was puzzled. But that was 
zet a moment to find out a puzzle, and there- 
fere merely saying, ‘I have,” he began ascend- 
the stairs. 

* Pray hold firm, sir,” continued Mrs. Wind- 

sor, “ for she has no power at all, as I will show 


you, whenever you have a moment's leisure ;" | u 


and thus saying, she dropped a low and respect- 
fal courtesy and retired. 

Morton, on bis part, burried on, and at once 
entered the little drawing-room, where he found 
his fair Louisa gazing out of the window, with 
the vacant Jook uf deep and anxious thought, for 
‘ebe was well aware that what was taking place 
slow while she was Icft alone, was matter 
deeply affecting her own peace. She sprang to 
meet hin, however, as soon as shiv saw him, 
and we must forgive Morton if he took one em- 
Wace, ay, and one kiss. 

ee Listen, dearcst,” he said, ‘fur we may be 
faterrapted in a moment—I shall have to leave 
@hée house very soun. She wishes to make a 
matter of merchandise of your hand. I will 
@omsent to no such thing. It shall never be said 


says your poor father’s will, the power of de- 
priving you of all he left if you marry without 
her consent, and for that consent she demands 
half your property. So be it — Louisa is to me 
@ treasure which makes all other wealth value- 
less. I can settle upon you enough to compen- 
sate for what you lose. Will you, dear one, 
will yoa make this sacrifice fur inc; and be 
mince even at the risk of losing all that is now 
your own!" 

“Ob, Morton!” cried Louisa sadly, “it is you 
that will lose what you had a right to expect.” 

“I win all that I desire if I win you, Louisa,” 
answered Morton. “Do you consent? — Will 
you be mine at any risk !” 

“« At any, at every risk I will,” replicd Louisa 
earnestly, ‘‘and try to compensate by my love 
and gratitude for such noble conduct. But what 
must I do, Morton, if—” 

“Go down as soon as possible to Dr. West- 
ern's,” answered Morton, before she could 
finish her question. ‘‘ Take up your abode with 
him and Mrs. Evelyn till you can be mine. He 
is your guardian, and his house is your proper 
pect of refuge, dearest—some one is coming. 

‘ill you promise me to do so 1” 

«7 will, Edmond,” she said, “I will ; nothing 
shall stop me, for I feel that after all this, the 
house where | have spent eo many happy and 
80 many unbappy hours would almost be unen- 
durable.” 

Almost as she spoke, Mrs. Charlton entered 
the room; but the expression of that lady's 
countenance was 80 peculiar that it deserves a 
word or two for itself. There was still a touch 
of anger about it, but subdued and quieted, while a 
slight smile mingled an air of triuinph with the 
bitterness of the expression, as if she had sud- 
denly gained some advantage over an enemy. 
Her brow was slightly contracted, her lips close 
and drawn into good order, a very tolerable glow 
in her cheeks, and an expansion about the nos- 
tril, as if she struggled to keep down her emv- 
tions, whatever they were. Her tone, too, when 
she spoke, was cold and decided, though with 

an aficctation of perfect ease, which showed the 
effort a little tov plainly. 

“So,” she said, somewhat sarcastically, “ you 
are consulting about it. Have you made up your 
minds yet?” 

“You are mistaken, my dear madam,” an- 
| swered Morton ; ‘‘ we are not consulting upon 
it at all, and as to my mind, it is perfectly made 
“ Well, I have been thinking of other things,” 
said Mrs. Charlton, “and we can talk of that 
j aerwards, should it be necessary. Pray, be 
seated, Mr. Morton. You have heard, I sup 
pose, of what bas happened in our ncighbor- 
hood t"" 

“No, indeed,” answered her guest, “I have 
heard of nothing extraordinary, except what has 
happened to myself within this last two or three 
days.” 

The words would bear two interpretations, 
{but Mrs. Charlton was in that irritable frame of 
! mind in which persons always chovse the worst 
jand most offensive meaning that can be attach- 
led to anything that is said to them, and conse- 
quently she immediately contrived to Yank Yast 
Morton referred to her own conduct \owards 


«J wish I could venture to call you a good 
old one,” answered Morton ; ‘‘ but, at all events, 
let me call to your remembrance that a person 
should always be looked upon as innocent till 
he is proved guilty, and that it is sometimes 
inconvenient to forget that you arc a gentleman 
‘or that another is so, as you may have occa- 
sion afterwards to repent it.” 

« What, sir! do you ventare to threaten me, 
sir” exclaimed Mr. Middleton, in fury; “to 
threaten a magistrate in the execution of his 
duty !” 

2 Oh dear, no!’ replied Morton, calmly ; ‘I 
do not threaten you at all, Mr. Middleton. I 
onty wish to call you back to a sense of pro- 
priety. I beg leave to say, sir, that I am not 
your good young man; for I am either your 
very bad young man indeed, or not your young 
man at all.” 

« This is foolish nonsense,” replied the wor- 
thy gentieman ; ‘but we shall soon have Sir 
Simon Upplestone here, and we can proceed to 
business on the spot. If you will bave the 
kindness to let us. use one of your drawing- 
rooms, Mrs. Charlton, I do not see why we 
should adjourn at all. Or we can go to the 
library, which, perhaps, will be more out of 
your way.” 

“Oh dear, no!” answered Mrs. Charlton ; 
“Jet it be here, by all means. There stands a 
young lady who declares she will be present 
the whole time ; and I rather imagine that I 
‘shall be forced to submit to examination as a 
witness.” 

Mr. Middleton raised his eyebrows at the an- 
nouncement of Louisa’s intention, and looked 

ised at Mrs. Charlton's hint of her own 
testimony being important; but after a few 
moments dihirs conversation with that lady, 
he seemed still more surprised, and turning 
round, exclaimed aloud, “Js it possible? The 
whole seems so clear that we might, I think, 
commit bim for trial at oncce—but here is Sir 
Simon, I suppose. Who has he got with him, 
I wonder 1” 

The last observations of worthy Mr. Middle- 
ton were produced by the sound of steps and 
voices coming up the stairs; but he was sur- 
pest when the door opened, to see not only 

is friend Sir Simon Upplestune, but Dr. West- 
em and another gentleman, with two or three 
persons of an inferior class, standing at the top 
of the staircase. The first who entered was 
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towards the other magistrates, demanded aloud, 
“ What is all this folly, Mr. Middleton 1” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Morton, in a low tone. 
“Let the whole thing proceed, my dear friend. 
I wish particularly to see that worthy lady play 
her game out,” 

“She does not know what she is doiag,” said 
Louisa sadly. ‘‘She does not know what she 
is doing.” ‘ 

In the meantime Mr. Middleton was answer- 
ing Dr. Western’s question in an authoritative 
and a somewhat sarcastic tone; saying, “The 
folly, my reverend friend, happens to be no folly 
at all. A atrong—an exceedingly strong case 
of suspicion has been made out against that 
gentleman standing there as accessory, if not 
principal, in the robbery of Mallington Hall, aed 
the' murder of poor Edmonds, the late earl's 
park-keeper; and since I have come here this 
morning, additional evidence has been tendered 
which oust, I think, place bis guilt beyond all 
manner of doubt, and require bis immediate 
counmittal to the county jail. 1am glad of the 
assistance of my two brother justices, bot if 
they had not been present I should have taken 
the responsibility upon myself.” 

A clear merry laugh rang through the room, 
and a good round voice exclaimed, ‘Ay! if if 
and ands were pots and pans, there would be 
no work for the tinkers. How do you do, my 
dear sir !—how do you da? You seem to have 
had a pleasant time of it since we parted yeater- 
day evening; but it's a long lane that baa never 
a turning, and when the cat’s away the mise 
will play. As it seems clear we are to have 
larke for supper, I may as well get rid of my 
knife and fork ;" and Mr. Quatterly, after having 
shaken hands avith Morton, and given a gay 
sparkling glance from his face to that of Louisa 
Charlton, murmunjng to himself, “ Devilish 
pretty! devilish pretty!” pulled out of his 
pocket & note book, a pencil, and some papers, 
folded up and tied togethor with red tape. 

At the same time Dr. Western was advancing 
to speak with the other magistrates end Mrs. 
Cirarlton, who were gathered together in a group 
on the opposite side of the room; but Morton 
at this moment took a step forward, and said 
aloud, “My dear Dr. Western, you must hear 
me for a moment. This busincss cannot and 
must not be stopped: a very serious aod horri- 
ble charge, perfectly unfounded, as you well 
know, has been brought against me this morm- 


the baronet, and without noticing Mrs. Charl- ‘ing, together with half-a-dozen other minor in- 


ton, or any one else in the room, he advanced : 
straight towards his brother magistrate, and 
then said in a loud whisper, “I am afraid there 
bas been a great mistake here, Middleton. You 
have been in too great a hurry.” 

“Not a bit, Sir Simon, not a bit,” replied Mr. 
Middleton, ina determined tone. ‘You are not, 
acquainted with all the circumstances, my good | 
friend.” 

“Nor you either, Middleton,” answered the 
other. “The prisoner is in custody, and the 
ease must be investigated immediately.” 

While he was speaking Dr. Western walked 
alowly into the room, with a grave brow, and 
an expression both of pain and indignation on 
his countenance, and advancing at once to Mor- 
ton, by whose side Louisa was still standing, he 
shook bands with them botb, and then turning 


sinuations, partly proceeding from malice, and 
partly from stupidity, originating, I have no 
doubt, amongst the gossips of this little town, 
and fostered under the kind care of that lady 
and that gentleman,” and he pointed to Mas, 
Charlton and Mr. Middleton. ‘ These charges 
and insinuations must at once be thoroughly 
and accurately investigated. Upon thisI insist, 
and I have to beg you, my dear sir, and ala my 
fricnd here on the left, not to bring forward any 
one particular to prove to the persons concerned 
the absurdity of the accusation, till all the 
charges themselves are fairly stated, and the 
evidence upon which they are grounded adduced. 
I would rather, if it were necessary, sleep a 
night in prison than that the whole of the busi- 
ness should not be made quite clear, and the con- 
duct of those who take part in it be fully exposed,’™ 
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Morton’s coolness, and the determined tone 
in which he spoke—the whole conduct of Dr. 
Western towards him—the presence and the 
merriment of Mr. Quatterly, who, though bis 
name had not yet been announced, was evi- 
dently no ordinary man—all struck god some- 
what confounded both Mrs. Charlton and Mr. 
Middleton. The former somewhat regretting, 
perhaps, that she had gone so far, but with not 
a particle less venom in her heart than she had 
felt before, was only anxious to show a fair face 
to the world, and to prove that she was moved 
by none but the best of feelings, even whilst she 
pursued her own objects must virulently ; and 
consequently in the sweetest possible tone she 
said, “ The gentleman does me great injustice 
in supposing that I have fostered any slanders 
against bim. I am sure Mr. Morton has na oc- 
casion to say that I have treated him with any- 
thing but unvarying kindness and hospitality 
ever since he first came into Mallington—too 
much so, indeed, I fear, from all that now ap- 
pears, and from the undutiful conduct of that 
young lady, who seems to entertain the idea 
that any treatment of a step-mother is justifiable 
and right.” 

Mr. Middleton, who had heard Mrs. Charlton 
even with impatience, did not suffer Morton to 
reply ; but, anxivus to get a little farther insight 
into the business before he went on, he said aloud, 
although in a somewhat less pompous tone than 
before, “ The case, the young gentleman says, 
muet have full investigation. It is quite right 
that it should ; but what he himself suggested,, 
I think, wobld be the right course—namely, to 
remand him till to-morrow morning, at eleven, 
when tho whole evidence can be gone into, and 
the case fully examined.” 

“« Againet that I most decidedly protest,” said 
Dr. Western. ‘Mr. Morton proposed no such 
thing. He merely said that he would rather 
submit to a night's imprisonment than that the 
matter should not be made cicar ; but I will not 
consent to any such course, when it can be 
made clear in five minutes.” 

“« But, my dear sir, you are not the only ma- 
gistrate present,” said Mr. Middleton; ‘and if 
the majority vote for remanding the prisoner, I 
think it must be done—what do you say, Sir 
Simon 1” ‘ 

But Sir Simon was already tired of the busi- 
ness, filled with many doubts as to whether 
they had not all got into a scrape, and rather 
anxious to sce the unraveling of the clue. He, 
therefore, answered bluffly, ‘why, you know, 

Middleton, the fox-hounds meet at Burnley 
to-morrow, and that’s twelve miles off, so I 
‘shall vote for going on to-day to a certainty.” 

“A cogent and irrefutable argument!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Quatterly, rubbing his small fat 
white hands with great internal satisfaction at 
the various considerations of country justice. 
«+ Sir, I congratulate you upon such a high and 
equitable view of the case; but will you allow 
me to remind you all that the proceedings of 
the worshipful body here present, have hitherto 
been somewhat irregular, more resembling those 
ef a corporation committee, or of a meeting of 
the various partners in a bankrapt bank, than 
ef a body of gentlemen exercising high magis- 
terial functions. Here are accused and wit- 
messes, and cir and constables, and 
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gentlemen and ladies—quot tot et omnes—ali 
mixed up together in the same drawing-room, 
in a very indiscriminate manner, while some 
nine or ten other young ladies, who, I am told, 
are also witnesses, are assembled at the door, 
enjoying the besefit of our desultory conversa- 
tion. Now, if this room is to be converted into 
@ justice-room, and it is not your pleasure to 
adjourn to a more fitting place—” 

“T think that would be much the best plan,” 
said Mr. Middleton. 

But Mrs. Charlton, who liked to fight her 
battle upon her own ground, strongly objected ; 
and both Dr. Western and Sir Simon Upple- 
stone, each for their own several reasons, were 
also opposed to such 8 step. ‘ 

“ Well, then,” continued Mr. Quatterly, whose 
peculiarities gained for him considerable atten- 
tion, though as yet noone but Morton and Dr. 
Western knew who he was—“ Well, then, 
since it is to be a justice-room, you had better 
draw that sofa-table across the other side. 
Each justice can have an arm-chair, and ther 
there will be one left for the clerk, who, by the 
way, bad better be sent for. There are but 
two footstools, but, I dare say, another can be 
brought from another room ; the witnesses had 
better bo removed tifl they are needed; and if 
there is angther drawing-rodm, as | take it, on 
that side, they can come in by those folding 
doors. Thus the whole proceeding can be con- 
ducted in the most delicate and lady-like manner 
possible, and whatever it may be in reality, it 
will have tho appearance of justice, at least.” 

Mr. Middleton was not so obtuse as to be 
blind to the fact that Mr. Quatterly was quietly 
laughing at them all; and he asked, in an angry 
tone, “ And pray, sir, who are you, who come 
here, quite a stranger, to set us all to rights or 
to wrongs, as the caso may be!” 

“A very humble individual, your worship,” 
replied Mr. Quatterly, with a low bow, and a 
quiet smile; “but, I believe, an bonest man, 
though I have had everything in the way of 
temptation against me, being a magistrate, a 
lawyer, and, moreover—sad to say—the man- 
aging governor of several charities. I was 
called to the bar, good lack! now more than 
forty years ago; but finding briefs few, and 
money likely to be scanty fn that branch of the 
profession, for the pure lucre of gain—like 
Tommy Tucker, who turned a Turk for two- 
pence—I stripped off my gown, and became an 
attorney. Thus, sir, I have the honor of pre- 
senting myself to your worship as Timothy 
Quatterly, attorney-at-law, by some persons 
termed Esquire, and a J. P. for the county of 
Herts. That, present by your permiasiun, I 
appear to watch these proceedings on the part 
of my client here.” 

Mr. Middleton and Mrs. Charlton were both 
somewhat distressed in mind. One step had 
been taken to knock their foundation from below 
them. Mr. Morton was not Mr. Wilkins—that 
was evident. He was a man of some conse- 
quence, too, apparently, for he kept aa attorney ; 
and, as a consequence. he was more likely te 
be fool than knave. Mrs. Charlton asked for a 

lass of cold water, and spoke a few words to 

r. Middleton, to which Mr. Middleton replied 
in as low a tone as her own, ** Why, after al, 
you know, my dear maiam, many ch waa 


commit great crimes, and we have instances of 
peers theinselves being hanged for murder.” 

True, true,” said Mrs. Charlton, in a whis- 
per; ‘and the proofs I can bring furwerd would 
convict any man.” 4 

“J may bo permitted to observe,” said Mr 
Quatterly, in a dry tone, “that it is not usual 
for magistrates to whisper with witnesses, in 
which capacity 1 understand that lady is about 
to ewrear P : : : 

* Nor for witnesses to whisper with prison- 
ers,” said Mr. Middleton, pointing towards 
Louisa and Morton, who atill stood side by side. 
and were speaking together somewhat eagerly, 
Motwiihstanding the injunction to prevent such 
Oomnmunication which the magistrate had luid 
upon the constable. 

“Ts that lady abeut to be a witness?” de- 
manded Mr. Quatterly ; ‘I wasn't aware of the 
fact." 

“TF am afraid it will be absolutely necessary, 
air,” replied Louisa, * though I could much wish 
tw avoid it.” 

“Por or against the prisoner, madam?” de- 
manided the sulicitor. 

“Oh, for hisn to be sure!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Charlion ; “there cao be no doubt of that!” 

“Then all the witnesses liad better retire, or 
all the witnesses hal better be admitted,” said 
Mr. Quatierly. ‘We can’t make meal of one 
aod malt of the other, you know, gentlemen.” 

“We have sent for ver clerk, air ;" said Sir 
Simon Upplestone ; “and we shall act by Ins 
opinion.” 

“A capital thing to get a man who has an 
opinion,” gad Mr. Quatterly, rubbing his hands 
again. “1 didn’t huow there were any in the 
county—except our friend Mr. Higgintharp,” 
he coutinued, turning towards Morton, and then 
looking to Dr. Western. “ lle, indecd, has an 
Opimon, and a very decided one,” 

The moment alter, Mr. Skinner appeared, und 
looked round the roem with some surprise and 
amazement. His affi:ctions seemed to be rather 
divided, and his mind bewildered by the variety 
of persons he saw, and the variety of positions 
in which they had placed themselves. His 
eyes fell first, however, upon the group consist- 
ing of Louisa, Mr. Morton, and the constable, 
with Mr. Quatterly a step beforo them, as an 
ouipust in advance of their camp; and, taking 
8 step forward in that direction, he bowed low 
to the young lady, and still more Jow and rever- 
ently to the young gentleman. Mr. Quatterly, 
however, shuok haads with him, saying, “ Ah, 
Skinner! how do you dot ‘These gentlemen 
are in a mess, I think; and then, as he saw 
his fellow solicitor raise his eyes to the group 
on the apposite side of the room, where Sir Si- 
mon Upplestone, Mrs. Charlton, and Mr. Mid- 
Gleton stood together, with Vr. Western a 
litle thrown out from the main body, he added, 
“There, Skinner, go across ‘Tom ‘Tickler's 

‘ound, and tell their worships what they’re to 

WW, for they don't know,” 

Mr. Skinner accordingly crossed over; and, 
after a brief consultation wiih the magistrates, 
derided that it wae hetter all the witnesses 
should be admitted. It was their usual custom 
io that part af the ceunty, he said, as it was 
Merely u preparaiory investigation, and truth 
might be generally better vbtained by giving 
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general publicity in this stage of the proceedings. 
Mr. Quatterly did not object, though he shook 
his head as tf he had some doubts of the sound. 
ness of the doctrine ; and the door having beea 
opened, a mixed multitude entered, consisting 
of gamehceepers, gardeners, housekeepers, house- 
maids, Mr. Gibbs, and Miss Mathilda Martia. 
Mis. Chailton, however, wus somewhat sur- 
prised to see her friend Mra. Windsor cone in 
with the rest, and aleo Mrs. Windsor's still 
room maid, a pretty little girl of about seventeen’ 
or eighteen, who, under the peculiar protection 
of the housekeeper, slept in a little bed-closet 
off her own room. { 

* What do you want here, Windsor !” said 
Mrs. Charlton, in a sharp key. | 

“To give my evidence, tnn‘ain,” said Mra. 
Winilsnr, respectfully. | 

Your evidence!" exclaimed her mistress. 
“You can know nothing about it.” , 

“1 think I do, ma’am,” rejoined the huaee- 
keeper, dryly. 

Inthe meantime the chairs and tables were 
arranged, under the direction of Mr. Skinner, 
very much in the way that Mr. Quatterly had 
proposed, ‘The magistrate’s clerk, however, 
contented himself with an ordinary chair, and, 
ureaily 10 Mrs. Charlton's surprise and disgust, 
placed the fowth arm-chair for Mr. Murtoa 
with his own hands ciase to the table, and op 
postte to the one which be himself was about to 
ovcupy, While the magistrates were arranged 08 
the other side. Pens. ink, and paper, having 
been procured, the clerk seated, and Dr, West. 
ern, a8 the senior magistrate, placed in the 
chair—the witnesses atranged, tome seated, 
some standing, towards the sides of the room— 
the investigation commenced with sume degree 
of regularity. But as this investigation is a 
great and momentous affair, much too impor- 
tant to our tale to be treated of at the fag end 
of a chapter, we shall ask the reader's kind per. 
mission to reserve it fur another, which shall be 
devoted entirely to itself. 


-—>——- 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


Dr. Wrerern looked around the circle; and 
then, with a glance at Mr. Quatterly, though 
his heart was very sad—for he was one of those 
true Christians who mourn over the crimes of 
their fellow-cveatures—ho could not forbear a 
faint smile at what he regarded as one of the 
ingst absurd farees he had ever seen played. 
Mr. Quatterly caught his eye and laughed iner- 
rily, rubbing his emiull fat white lands as if it 
were the best joke in the world; for he was 
more accustomed to such scenes, and had 80 
long given up the hope of mending human beings 
that be thought he had a right (0 be ariused at 
their follies, whether solemn or gay. 

“Let them go on! Let them go on," eaid 
the worthy solicitor, with a nod to the clergy. 
man; *cven in a farce truths will come out 
unexpectedly,” 

Neither of them knew what scrious truths 
were likely tocome out, but Mr. Middleton and 
especially Mra. Charlton were both nettled at 
Dr. Western's smile and Mr Quatterly’s laugh 
—surprised, indeed, and sumewhat apprehen. 
sive that they Were not quite right, but more 
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angry than cither, and resolved to go on inthis 
course only the more vehemently, in order to 
prove that they had good cause for suspicions, 
however unjust those suspicions might prove in 
the end. Mrs. Charlton, it is true, was actu- 
ated by very different feelings from the, worthy 
juetice ; fur as she found that she could not 
gain her original purpose with Mr. Morton, she 
was resolved tohave revenge; and being, ay we 
have shown, subject to much more severo inter- 
nal cominutioas than ber calm and sweet cx- 
terior usnally suffered to appear, she would 
have given one of her own pretty white hands to 
have secn her lately-cherished guest hanging by 
the neck from any picce of timber that was con- 
venient. As she liad no power, however, tu act, 
it was Mr. Middleton who began. 

“Tthink | tad better read,” edid the worthy 
Magistrate, ** the notes I have taken of the state 
of Mallington Mall and the adjacent premises 
when I examined thein this morning, on receiv- 
ing information of the crime that was committed 
there last mght.” 

** By all means,” answered Dr. Western; “1 
am as yet nearly ignorant of the whule circuin- 
stances.” 

«That is clear,’’ said Mr. Middleton, with a 
somewhat sarcastic smile; and he then pro- 
ceeded tu read from a little nute-book the inem- 
oranda which he had taken on the spot, com- 
Menting. as it went, with that sort of routine 
of common. places, which is a wondertul engine 
for obtaming a reputation fur sagacity—with the 
vulgar. Dr. Western listened with horror and 
grief, covering his eyes with lis hands, as if 
unwilling that all he felt should appear; and the 
whole cuurt, 1f it could be so called, heard the 
facts in deep silence, the recital being well cal- 
culated to waken deep and painful feelings even 
in the low and callous. 

After detailing the appearance of the rooms 
below and above, and yiving an account of the 
position of the body of pour Edmonds, and the 
circumstances in which it had been found, as 
well as the fuotmarks apparent in the stable- 
yard, Mr. Middleton proceeded to read the depusi- 
tions of the housekeeper and the housemuid, and 
tostate all that he had heard from poor Ed- 
monds‘s son, and frum the peuple who had first 
effected an entrance intothe house that morning. 
When he had done this, and, ay ho termed it, 
carried the case to that puint, he paused and 
looked round with the consciousness of having 
made a very neat and compact statement, 
deserving of some credit. 

Mr. Quaiterly, however, stepped in tu prevent 
him enjoying his self-satisfaction too long. 
“Well, sir,” he said, “ and bow dves that affect 
the genticman before you ?” 

«Fou shall hear in a few minutes, sir,” 
answered Mr. Middleton, solemnly raising hitm- 
self from his chair, and louking over the table 
at Morton's feet; “you must have remarked 
that the fuotsteps which were traced in the yard 
were of three distinct sizes. One very large 
and long, onc somewhat smaller, and one very 
emall and neat, precisely what is usually called 
a gentleman's aetna 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Quatterly, “what of 
that?” But Mr. Middleton did not chouse tu 
take any notico of the solicitor, and went on 
to say, addressing Dr. Western, * Yuu will see 


here, my dear sir, the depnsition of one Gibba, . 
taken by myself and Sir Simon Upolestone oa 
the seventeenth of this month, by which it ape 
pears that on the very night when Mallingtoa 
Hall was before attempted, and one of the wine 
dows forced, the notorious Jack Williams was 
secn in tho park in earnest conversation with 
this very Mr. Morton—in Mallington Park, I - 
say, Where neither of thein had any right to be 
at that hour, except for illegal purposes.” 

Morton smiled, and Mr. Quatterly, as usual, 
rubbed his hands, saying, “A new dictom in, 
law, I think—that men have a right to bo ia 
another man's park for illegal purposes. How. 
ever, my dear sir, I deny the whole position, 
and beg that, befure you assume that Mr. Mor- 
ton had no right to be there, you will prove it; 
whether you do or not, I'll-prove the contrary.” 

“Flow so, sir,’ demanded Mr, Middleton, 
growing furious. 

‘+ By and by, by and by,” said Mr. Quatterly, 
nodding his head ; “lot us have the whole case 
first. Dray, read tho deposition, Dr. Western, , 
lor, a3 the warrant I sec is dated on that day, 
it may be of consequence.”’ ; 

Dr. Western put on his spectacles, and read, 
siniling When he came to the assertion thut his 
young friend was known by another name thaa 
that of Morton, anit saying, as a cominentary, 
“Tain well awaro of that fact; and am afraid 
I must plead guilty to being an accessory.” 

When he had gone on to the end, Mr. Mide 
dleton proceeded, explaining to his brother 
Magistrates what had taken place, but very 
much in the tone of a public acéuser, rather 
than that of a@ justice of the peace. ‘It ia 
proved by numerous witnesses,” ho continued, 
“that this gentleman, whoever hoe may be, was 
constantly seen hanging about Mallingtun Park, 
and Mallington Hall—that he obtained admis- 
sion more than once into the house, und ex- 
amined it most curiously—that he made himself 
acquainted with the habits of the people upoa 
the estate, and learned at what time they were 
least upon their guard. It was also proved, 
or can be proved, that he absented himself from 
Mallington without any apparent cause, or git- 
ing any notico of hie departure, from the morne 
ing of Saturday till the morning of Suoday, i 
which interval the robbery and murder were 
cominitted. We have seen that the criminals 
who cominitted the act must have becn well 
acquainted with the house, and must have 
gained infurmation of all the usaal proceedings 
of the servants; that one set of footmarks was 
small and neat—very like those which would 
be left by the prisoner’s feet ; aud that he bas 
been secu consorting by night, and when he 
thought himself unobserved, with some of the 
most desperate characters in the county. Now, 
1 must say, and must contend,” and he thum 
the table with his fist, «‘ that there is perfectly’ 
sufficient before us to send the case to a jury. 
even if there were no other evidence to be pra- 
duced, which I am informed there is, and evie 
dence of a very important character too.” 

“T've seen an innocent man hanged upoa’ 
less,” said Mr. Quatterly dryly, and Louies 
Charlton started and luoked at him for a mo- 
ment With tears and surprise. 

Tho lady of the house had sat while all chia 
Was going on with het arm Uaroen ovet ar: 


back of her chair, her two pretty little feet 
extended, and her head drvoping a little for- 
ward, with an air of studied but graceful atten- 
tion. Slight, very elight, indications of what 
‘was passing in her mind floated over her coun- 
tenance from time to time; but now, when 
Mr. Middleton turned towards her, saying 
“Mys. Chariton, I think —,” she rose and 
advanced towards the table with a melancholy 
and reluctant air, ‘I have very little evidence 
to give, sir,” she said, ‘myself; and as you 
all know what kindness and attcntion I have 
ebown to Mr. Morton, and what esteem, and I 
May say regard, I once entertained fur him, 
you will easily conceive how painful that evi- 
dence must be, especially as it is confirmatory 
of the worst suspicions that are entertained. 
Mr. Morton has been, as Mr. Middleton says, 
absent from my house, where he was on a visit, 
from Saturday morning till this morning at about 
& quaster to ten—at least, that was the first 
time I saw him, though I am afraid there is 
elaar proof of his baving been in the house 
peer: without my knowledge. Just be- 

I met bim coming up the stairs, and appa- 
rentiy freshly arrived, 1 was called out of the 
drawing-room by the upper housemaid, who 
informed me that she had found in Mr. Mortun's 
room, wrapped up in a bundle, and thrust under 
the drawers, a sort of carman’s frock, stained 
with blood, and a jacket in the same condition, 
with a good deal of mud and dirt upon it, but 
having the whole sleeve still wet with gore. 
Not having heard, at the time, of the barbarous 
murder of poor Edmonds, and never dreaming 
that there was any one in my house who could 
commit such an act, I took no particular no- , 
tice, but said that it must be some accident, | 
and ordered her to leave the things where 
she found them. She is here present, and can 
give her own testimony. These bloud-stained 
clothes are, I suppose, where they were first 
discovered ¢” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” said the housemaid, dropping 
& courtesy. 

“The bloody-minded villain!’ murmured 
Miss Mathilda Martin, giving a look of horror at 
Morton, whose face certainly testified some j 
astonishment. i 

- “A pretty little concatenation,” said Mr. 
Quatterly. ‘Pray, sir, let us have the things | 
down. You can take the evidence of the 
housemaid while they are being brought.” 

Mrs. Charlton immediately ordcred one of : 
the men servants to go up and fetch the bundle, | 
deacribiig where it was to be found, and laying 
particular stress vpon tho words “ [n Mr. Mor- 
tan's room.” 

The housemaid was then called upon for her 
testimony, and fully confirmed Mrs. (Charlton's 
aecount, adding that she had found the marks 
of some dirty footsteps up the stairs that morn- 
ing. She was just concluding when the ser- 
vant returned with the Banas which was 
apeedily spread out upon the table. 

* Louk to Miss Charlton,” cried Dr. Western, 
“‘ahe is going to faint.” 

“No!” said Louisa, rising ; “but I wish to | 
give my evidence, terrible as it is.” 

“Stop a little, my dear,” said Mr. Quatterly, 
patting her gently on the hand. 

- @leem yourself; this will all be made clear.” 
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“Not without dreadful consequences,” said 
Louisa, taking her seat again, and covering her 
eyes with her hand. 

Each of the magistrates examined the frock 
and jacket carefully ; and then Mr. Middletos, 
rising, said in @ solemn and pompous tone 
“ Sir Simon, I think this is quite sufficient, and 
that we are not only justified, but called upon 
by our duty to cummit the prisoner for trial ; is 
it not so, Dr. Western ?” 

“Oh dear, no!” answered the clergyman ; 
“we can do no such thing, for I happen to 
know that it is utterly impossible that Mr. 
Morton cao have had any share in this trans. 
action.” 

Mrs. Charlton fixed her beautiful blue eyes 
upon him, with not the sweetest expression in 
the world, and Mr. Quatterly, advancing a 
step, romarked, “ You are in a mighty hurry, 
worshipful sir. I should have thought it was 
to-day that the fox-hounds were to mest. 
One story is very good till another is told, and by 
your good leaves, you must now hear that other. 
You have made a very good story of it, and I must 
say that a capital special pleader was spoiled 
when nature turned you into a country squire ; 
but now we will proceed in order, if you please, 
for you have made various assumptions, and 
thrown out various insinuations, of which [ 
must clear the case.” 

“I beg, sir, that you would treat the court 
with respect,” exclaimed Mr. Middleton, half 
ope 

‘With the most profound,” said Mr. Quat- 
terly, ‘“‘as deep as a draw-well, though not, 
perhaps, quite so clear. We will admit almost 
all your premises ; but strip them, if you please, 
of your deductions. In the first place, the pris- 
oner, for reasons of his own, did choose, in 
coming down here, to assume a name different 
from that by which he usually goes, though still 
one that he has a right to, for bis name is 
Edmond Morton, as I can testify. In the next 
place he was seen—at least I have no doubt 
that such was the case—in Mallington Park, 
speaking with that very notorious person, Jack 
Williams, who is, I am happy to tell you, now 
ip custody. I have no doubt, either, that their 
conversation was earnest, nay, perhaps, very 
vehement; but, as to your assumption that 
neither of thein had any right there, that ! have 
before denied, and do still deny.” 

“Upon what grounds, sir,” demanded Mr. 
Middleton, beginning to find his ideas getting a 
little confused. 

“« Upon the best of all possible grounds,’’ an- 
swered Mr. Quatterly, “as you shall hear. 
Jack Williams, perhaps, had no right there—I 
am not aware that he had. It is not in evi- 
dence, and yet it might be so, for if Mr. Morton 
invited bim he had a right, and therefore your 
assumption in his case is as unwarranted as in 
the other. But in regard to Mr. Morton, I not 
only contend that he had a right, but that no- 
body on earth, let his condition, state, rank, or 
calling be what they may, had so good a right 
to be in Mallington Park, at any bour of the 
day or night which unto him might secm expe- 
dient; for, who can have so good a title to 
walk ina park—Mallington Park or any other— 


“Do not | as the owner thereof?’ 


“What!” exclaimed Mr. Middleton, “has 
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Mr. Morton purchased the park! I did not 
know it could be sold."’ 

_“ You have got a capital case of circumstan- 
tial evidence,” continued Mr. Quatterly, enjoy- 
ging the evident consternation and surprise of 
the profound magistrate, and now I will sell you 
what you were going to commit a man for. For 
breaking into his own house, robbing his own 
plate-room, and shooting his own park-keeper. 
All these circumstances are very probable! 
Reason and likelihood go with them. But 
stay a minute—don't be in a hurry, either on 
one side or the other. We will have the whole 
matter clear before we have done with it, if 
you please. You shall have full evidence that 
the gentleman now before you is the proprietor 
of Mallington Park, of Mallington Hall, and of 
everything that it contains, and that the poor 
man who lost his life there was bis servant, and 
had been receiving wages from him for some 
time.” . 

“*T told you you were going too fast, Middle- 
ton,” whispered Sir Simon Upplestone across 
Dr. Western. 

“ Pish !” cried Mr. Middleton, in a high state 
of excitement, and Mr. Quatterly went on, say- 
ing, ‘As to Mr. Morton’s absence from this 
place from Saturday morning till Monday morn- 
ing, that can be easily accounted for. But it 
may he sufficient for our present purpose to 
show where that gentleman was at the time 
tho murder was committed. Now, up to the 
hour of half-past seven o'clock, ho was, with 
-nyself and Dr. Western, at the distance of two 
and twenty miles from Mallington ; he then set 
off in a hack post-chaise, and u dark night, 
intending, I believe, to sleep here; but the 
ohaise unfortunately broke down some seven 
miles from this place, about ten o'clock. He 
reached a public house, called the Hand-in- 
Hand, about four miles off, towards cleven, and 
remained there till this morning, at about half- 
past eight, when he left it to walk hither, with- 
out ever quitting the house in the interval. It 
may seem to the sagacity of your worships 
somewhat extraordinary that I should come 
here so well prepared to meet this case; and as 
justice is a very suspicious person, and to peep 
out from under her bandage, just to see that 
nuhody is playing her a trick, this fact must be 
explained also. The truth, then, is, that as Dr. 
Western and myself were driving over hither 
from the town of ——, we came upon Mr. 
Morton’s post-chaise, with the axle broken and 
one of the wheels off, and with a man doing his 
best to pull it further to pieces for the purpose 
of mending it. The post-boy who drove it was 
in the act of giving him instructions to that 
effect, and by him we were informed that the 
late tenant of his vehicle had tho night before 
gone on to the Hand-in-Hand, two or three 
miles further, and, stopping there to water the 
horses, we had a full, true, and particular ac- 
count from the landlady of the arrival and de- 
partare of her guest, for whom we inquired. 
There sits Dr. Western, who can corroborate 
my evidence.” 

Dr. Western bowed his bead and said 

« Entirely.” 

“And now,” continued Mr. Quatterly; but 
‘Mr. Middleton interrupted him, beginning to find 
shat he was in what is usually termed the 
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wrong box. “Oh!” he exciaimed, “if all 
these circumstances can be so clearly explained, 
the great weight of suspicion is removed ; but 
still it would be satisfactory to all parties if the 
whole were cleared up, and, perhaps, Mr. Mor- 
ton will assign the cause of his meeting with 
Williams, who is certainly not fit society for a 
gentleman of property.” 

“That is very easily explained, sir,” replied 
Morton. “It may be in your recollection, and 
certainly is in Dr. Western’s, that I was knocked 
down upon the common here, and on that 
occasion I lost a pocket-book, containing the 
certificate of my grandfather's marriage, and 
various other papers of considerable importance. 
I sent for a Bow-street officer from London, 
and offered a reward for the recovery of the 
papers. We found that the parties who pos- 
sessed them comprehended their value, and 
thought that I might be induced to give a much 
larger sum for them than I had offered. They 
opened a communication with me to that effect, 
and a place of ineeting was appointed, first ia 
Wenlock Wood, and subsequently in Mallington 
Park. I went to the rendezvous, as 
upon, alone, and not having been able to come 
tu satisfactory terme with the man Williams, 
the person who met me there, I was walking 
back again, when I saw somebody scampering 
off, who, it now scems, was the worthy gentle- 
man with his fragrant Balm of Trinidad. Sach 
is the plain state of the case, as there are 
scveral persons hore who know; and if there 
be anything clse that requires explanation, it 
must be given, as the whole of this matter had 
better be cleared up at ‘once, especially the 
placing of these bloody clethes in the room 
which I lately occupied, for I should wish to be 
quite sure that malice had no part in such a 
proceeding.” . 

“Qh! hush, hush,” said a faint voice behind 
hi 


im. 

But Mr. Middleton replied, without attend- 
ing to those sounds. “ That is just what I was 
going to observe, sir,” he said, “it is ve 
necessary that that fact should be explained. 
It seems clear to me that these clothes on 
which the blood is not yet dry, as you perceive, 
must have belonged to the person who commit. 
ted the crime. Now, how came they in this 
house’? How came they in that room! That 
is the question. Soames, you had better call 
all the servants up, and let my man and Sir 
Simon's aid you, with any persons you can 
collect near, to ensure that nobody quits the 
house without permission.” 

Mrs. Charlton displayed at this moment a 
considerable degree of agitation. Whether it 
was that her emotion proceeded from disap- 
pointed rage, or that some faint shadow of the 
truth crossed her mind, or that she felt appre- 
hensive that any of her servants should have 
been implicated in 80 horrible a deed, J cannot 
tell; but, certain it is, that she moved about 
with a certain sort of nervous uneasiness in 
her chair, and seemed twice as if she was about 
to speak. She did not do eo, however, and it 
was Mr. Quatterly who procceded as soon as 
the magistrate had done. ‘There are one or 
two other questions, in the first place, I should 
like to establish,” he said ; “as the charge haa 
been made against Mr. Morvan, it ie neceanery 


‘to trace his whole course, and therefore I wish 
to question sume of the servants, if you have 
No objection, genticmen.” 

“None whatever,” said Sir Simon Upple- 
stone. 

«Not in the least,” replied Mr. Middleton, 
courtevusly. 

“TT wauld fain know, then,” continued Mr. 
Quatterly, who it was that let this gentleman 
in this morning 1” 

« T did, sir ;” anewered the man Wilkinson, 
siepping forward. 

“At what bour was that!’ demanded Mr. 
Quattcrly. 

«Tt might be half-past nine, or a quarter to 
ten ;’? was the servant's reply. ‘ 

«What did Mr. Morton then do?” inquired 
Mr. Socio. ; 

«Ho walked straight up stairs towards the 
drawing-room,” answered Wilkinson, “and met 
my mistress at the drawing-room duor.” 

You are quite sure that he did not go up to 
his room?” suid Mr. Quatterly. 

“Quite sure,” replicd the servant, “for I 
heard him speak to my mistress immediately, 
and saw them go into the drawing-rovin to- 
gether.” 

“J will only remark,” proceeded the solicitar, 
“that, fram the lady's evidence, these articles 
were fuund before she met Mr. Morton. [ will 
now ask, however, whether any one saw that 
[eaphaeanta in the house, or about the house, 

fore he was admitted by the fouotman ?” 

There was a complete silence ; und he went 
on, * Then, now, Mr. What’s-your name, which 
door did Mr. Morton come in by! There are 
more doors than one to the huusc, I suppose.” 

“He came in by the great yates, sir," an- 
gwered the man. “The bell rang, and I 
opened the door of the house, and went out to 
Jet bim in.” 

“Then he was actually without the gar- 
den-wall when you first saw him,” said Mr. 
Quatierly. 

Wilkinson assented, and the lawyer went 
on, “ Was the house-door locked or open?" 

“Tt was locked when I got up, sir,” said the 
house-maid ; “but I opened it to sweep out the 
hall.” 

“ Well, then, my pretty girl.” continued the 
golicitor, “since you are upon your legs, I'll 
ask you a question or two, With their worships’ 
Yeave. You said just now that you had found 
dirty footmarks up the stairs. Wien did you 
make that discovery 1” 

“ When first I got up, sir,” said the girl; “as 
@pon aa J had taken down tho shutters off the 
| mentee! into the garden I saw them directly, 

ret upon the mat, and then upon the atairs, 
and upon the oil-cloth, tou, for that matter.” 

“Then they began at the glass-duor going 
into the garden,” said Mr. Quatterly, ‘and 
went up atairs. How far could you trace 
them?” 

“Why, as far as Mr. Alfred's room,” replied 
the girl. 

“Ob!” exclaimed Mr. Quatterly, and Dr. 
Western suddenly raised his head with a look 
of horror and consternation. 

* Were the marks plain there!’ demanded 
the solicitor, atill addressing the housemaid. 

“There was a pioce of mud and some gravel 
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stones,” replied the girl; “but they were not 
80 plain as below.” 

* Could you track them any further?” was 
tho solicitor’s next question. 

“| didn't remark them," she said. 

“Did you go into that room ?" demanded Mr. 
Quatterly. 

“No, sir,” replied the girl; “I had all the 
lower part of the house to do first; and when [ 
went up after our breakfast | firet went to Mr. 
Morton's room, to open the windows there. 
[t lies at the other end of the passuge, you 
know.” 

** No, I don't know.” answered Mr. Quatterly. 
“What may be the distance t” 

“Oh, not ten steps,” answered the girl. “Mr. 
Altred’s is just over Miss Louisa’s room, 
the other is down two doors beyond.” 

“ Was the glass duor open or shut 1” inquired 
Mr. Quatterly. 

‘lt was locked, but not bolled,” said the 
houseinaid. 

“T bolted it last night with my own hands,” 
observed the butler, who had entered the room, 
with the cuok and several other servants, a 
minute or two before; but Mr. Quatterly went: 
on, still addressing the housemaid. “* Were you 
up first in the house?” he demanded. 

“No, sir,” replied the girl, beginniig to geta 
little bewildered. “2 think Mrs. Windsor and 
the still room maid were down belure me.” 

“We were,” said Mrs. Windsor, “and I 
found the door unlocked, and locked it till the 
men gotup. I have got more to say when it 
is wanted ; but I think my young lady can tel 
more than any of us.” 

Mr. Quatterly looked from the housekeeper to 
Tauisa; but Miss Charlton's eyes were fixed 
upon her step-mother, who sat opposite, fixed 
and immovable as a statue, with her face pale 
and her head bent down. There was a pause 
fur a moment, and then Louisa rose and with 
sumewhat trembling steps advancing 10 the 
table, apoke across the table to Dr. Western in 
a low tone, * You had better tuke her away," 
she said; ** you had better take her away.” 

The worthy rector instantly rose, and going 
ronnd to “Mrs. Charlton, be sind, “J think it 
would’ be best for you to retire, my dear 
lady. You are not well. This is tov inuch for 
you.” 

But Mrs. Chariton instantly raised her bead, 

uvickly and sharply exclaiming, “No! It's all 
false; but I'l hear it all, Vil hear it all.” 

« Be advised," said Dr. Western, in a tender 
tone. 

* No, I will not,” she cried; “1 understand 
itall. Goon, goon,” and Dr. Westera, retiring 
from her side, resumed his seat. Louisa had 
by this time retired to the chair where she had 
been sitting, and stoud trembling beside it with 
; face very pale, and her lips almost bloud- 
less. 

“You said you had evidence to give, my 
dear,” said Mr Quatterly; “wil you give it 
now, or shall } examine this weod lady first!” 

Louisa hesitated, but Mrs, Charlton exclaimed 
vehemently," f detnand that one should be sent 
out of the room, while the other speaks, They 
will frame their stories one upon the other, £ 
dare say, if they have not done it already.” 

Louisa said nothing, but moved towards the 
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door. Mrs. Windsor, however, replied, “I 
havn't spoken to Miss Charltun to-day, ma'am 
—hot a word—and have only to tell the truth, 
though I win afraid what I am guing to say may 
Offend her.” 

* Tell the truth, Mrs. Windsor,” gaid Louisa, 
turning at the door, ‘whatever it may be— 
your so duing will give me no offence, he as- 
sured.” 

“A pretty scence !” cried Mrs. Charlton, with 
@ lowk of conternpt. 

* Now, ma‘am, what have you to depose ?” 
gaid Sir Simon Upplestone, who was getting 
heartily tired of the affair, and wished it over. 

* Why, merely this, sir,” said Mrs. Windsor. 
“Last night, as I was lying awake in bed, I 
beard sumebody walking in the garden. My 
rouin is at the far corner, just over Mr. Mor- 
ton's. I can't tell what o'clock & was, for | 
had gone to sleep for a short time when I first 
laid duwn ; but it could not be very late, for the 
ynoon was still far up. However, thinking that 
it might be somebody that wanted to rob the 
house, I got up and went to the window, and 
there I sawa man below on the wravel walk, who 

_ Beeincd to throw some stones up tawards Miss 
Charltun'’s room. He then called out, but not 
very loud, “ Lauisa, Louisa,” whieh is her name. 
He then seemed to make signs to her to oper 
the window, and presently I could plainly hear 
it thrownup. After that, he asked her to come 
down and open the door, for he would comme in. 
After that, | could hear Miss Charlton say she 
would call one of the servants to let him in; 
but he answered nut to do s» on any account ; 
but to come down herself, and he spoke sharply 
and angrily to her; after which she told him to 
‘wait a ininute and she would. He sceined very 
careful to tell her not to wake any one, saying 
that he did not wish it to be known that he was 
there. Afier waiting a minute or two, I could 
plainly hear the door below unchained, unbolted, 
and unlocked; and the minute after a foot 
coming quickly up the stairs, stopped at Mr. 
Latimer's door, and went in. It did not come 
as far us Mr. Morton’s room, then, but after 
about two minutes I heard it come along the 
Hap and some one opened the doar of Mr. 

vrtun'’s room, which is just below minc— 
the bed-room, not the dressing-roam, I mean.” 

* Ay, it was in the bed-room, under the draw- 
ers, | fuund the things,” said the housemaid. 

* Whoever it was did not stay there a min- 
ute,’’cuntinued Mrs. Windsor, “and then went 
back and duwn stairs. He seemed to stop a 
minute at Miss Louisa’s door, and then went 
down and out into the garden. As soon as ! 
heard the garden door shut I went back to the 
window again, and I saw the same man go 
alung the gravel walk, and take the first turn- 
fing to the Ieft towards the wall. I could sec him 
quite plain, for the night was clear.” 

She paused, and Mr. Quatterly inquired, * Did 
you ever sce hitn before?” ‘ 

“ Yes, often,” replied Mre. Windsor, in a firm 
but svleinn tone. 

“Do you seo him now?” demanded Mr. 
Quatterly. 

« No,” replied Mra. Windsor, fixing her eyes 
full upon Morton. 

“ Was he the man before you!” asked Mr. 
Quatterly again. 


“ Certainly not,” answered the housekeeper 

“ Then that is all I have to du with the affair,” 
rejoined the solicitor, taking a step back. 

“Then who do you really think i wast 
demanded Mr. Middleton. 

“J think and fully believe,” replied Mrs. 
Windsor, ‘that it was Mr. Alfred Latimer. 
His person, perhaps, I could not swear to, for 
when hrst he came he seemed stranyely disguis- 
ed, and though, when he went away, he was 
differently dressed, his back was towards ine; 
but his voice I could swear tw anywhere, and 
he called Miss Charlton, sister, tuv, which be 
sometimes dul when—*? 

* Liar and hussy !" cried Mrs. Chariton, start 
ing up and stamping ber foot; but Mr. Middle 
ton, Whose views were now altogether changec 
exchumed, “ We must not bave anything 6¢ 
this Kind, madam. ‘The case must he investi- 
gated fully. Shall we call in Miss Chariton?” 

“1 think you had better first inquire how the 
person was dressed,” said Mr. Quatterly, and 
also call in the gardener, for fuotsteps must have 
been remarked.” 

All the magistrates assented to this course ; 
and in regard tu the apparel of the persun sbe 
had seen, Mrs. Windsor replied, “hat when 
tirst she saw him, he was «dressed in a carman’s 
fruck, such as that which lay on the table ; but 
that, When he went away, he fiad on a dark 
coat such us Mr. Latimer usually wore.” 

A pause ensued, not pleasant cven to the 
soniewhat obtuse Mr, Middleton, for he was 
one of those men of action Who are uncommonly 
puzzled when they have nothing to talk about ; 
and the presence of Mrs. Charlton was a hur- 
den upon all the other gentlemen present, who 
showed no inclination to speak themselves, or 
to indulge him by listening to anything he could 
say. Feeling strongly convinced that nothing 
which could transpire would be aught but pain- 
ful to Mrs. Charliwn's cars, Dr. Western resolv- 
ed, in charity, to make one more cifurt to induce 
her to retire ; but when he again appruached her 
chair she repulsed him rudely and scorntully, 
and the good man sat down, grieved, but not 
offended. 

At length the gardencr was brought in and 
questioned, and sceing tho frowning counte- 
nance of his mistress, and the grave expression 
upon every face around, he instantly became pos- 
sessed by that truly English demon, the fear of 
commuting himself, and sturdily resolved to 
know nothing. Mr. Middleton, however. piqued 
himsel! on that art—the meanest of all foren@ 
tricks—the art of cross-examination ; and as 
Mr. Quatterly rested satisfied with having ctear- 
ed his client, and did not show any disposition 
to assist or interfere, the worthy imuagistrate 
took the task upon himself, 

“ Pray, gardener,” he said, ‘what did you 
remark particular in tho garden this morning 
when you first came in.” 

* Nothing particular, sir,” replied the gardener 
steadily, 

“Oh, of course,” said Mr. Middicton, with @ 
laugh; “from what I have seen of the garden, 
I know that you never look to anything but the 
cubbago-beds ; but you can at Ieust suy whether 
you saw anything particular in them.” 

~T look to every part of the garden,” replied - 
the man, nettled—* cabbage-vela ion, hogs 


the under-gardener has more to do with them; 
but I sce that they are all right, morning and 
evening.” 

“ We had better send for the under-gardener,” 
said Mr. Middleton, aloud. “ We shall gain 
no information from this fellow; he is clearly 
incompetent. ¥ou take no notice of the bowl- 
ing-green or the gravel-walks, I suppose, my 
4 man; it's the under-gardener who mows 
and rolls them, | suppose.”’ 

“Much you know about it!” answered tho 
gardener. “There's no bowling-green here : 
and as to the gravel walks, though he rolls 
them, I sces when they want rolling. Why, 
it is only within the last blessed half-hour that 
J ordered him to roll the gravel under the win- 
dows, and up the great straight walk, and the 
little serpentine, to take vut the foot-marks.” 

“Your own foot-marks 1" suid Mr. Middleton, 
im an indifferent tone. ‘No one has been out 
in the garden but yourself and the man, I un- 
derstand.” 

“Some one has, since last night,” said the 
gardencr, ‘that I can swear, for there were 
prints all the way along that were neither mine 
nor his'n;” and having been led thus far, the 
poor fellow was svon driven to give an accurate 
description of the traces of Alfred Latimer's 
feet from the wall to the house and back again. 
He was then dismissed, with a warning neither 
to go near the footsteps himself nor to suffer 
the under-gardener to roll them out if it were 
not done already; and then Louisa Charlton 
‘Was summoned to give her evidence, Mr. Mid- 
dleton merely observing upon the gardencr’s 
testimony, “ Exactly the same as those of the 
emailer prints at Mallington Hall.” 
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and straightforward answers, till at length just 
as she was replying that Alfred Latimer was 
dressed when he came in a carman’s frock— 
the very one, she believed, upon the table— 
Mrs. Charlton, seeing that the proofs against 
her unhappy son were all too clear, and that, in 
her own talignity and covetousness, she had 
been the person to bring them all to light, ex- 
claimed almost with a shriek, * Oh, treacherous 
girl!"* and in a vain effort to reach the door fell 
fainting almost at Mr. Morton's feet. 


—— ey 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Tue fainting of Mrs. Charlton caused, as may 
be supposed, a good deal of confusion in the 
little court of inquiry held in her back drawing- 
room; and there were few who did not feel 
some degree of pity for her situation. Miss 
Mathilda Martin, indeed, muttered something 
about pride having a fall, and declared that she 
had always known how it would be ; but sym- 
pathy was the prevailing pare amongst the 
rest of those assembled, and Morton himself 
raised her, and bore her to the sofa in the next 
room. Louisa stuod by her, and, aided by the 
servants, used all the ordinary means to recall 
her to consciousness; but when she began to 
revive, and good Mr. Nethersvle, the surgeon, 
who had been sent fur, appeared, Dr. Western, 
who had long before this acquured a deep in- 
sight into Mrs. Charlton's nature, touk Louies 
by the hand, saying, ‘Come away, my love. 
You will still be wanted to give further evi— 
dence, and your presence here will only irritate= 
her.” 


Louisa was well aware that what he said waa 
true, but yet she would fain have remained tas» 
proffer,her services at least. Mr. Middleton, 
however, interfered, saying, ‘‘ Leave her withmr 
Mr. Nethersole, Miss Charlton, and let us re— 
turn to business. We may want you, Nether— 


1 Louisa entered more calmly than she had de- 
parted. She was still very pale, and her steps 
atill wavered. Her heart, too, sank, and she felt 
afraid that her voice would fail her when she 
-eame to speak ; but she had had time for thought, 
@he bad had time to ask herself what was her 


duty, and the voice within at once answered, * ‘I'v 
tell the plain truth.” It was a terrible thing in- 
deed to bear any part in destroying one whose 
young years had been spent under the same roof 
with herself, who had been accustomed to call 
her sister, whom she had often aided and be- 
friended, for whose willfulness and vices she had 
often mourned—but still she felt that she must 
not ict such feelings take from her hertruth; and, 
though she resolved not to offer aught in evi- 
dence against him that was not drawn from 
her by questions, yet she was determined to 
&usWer cach question truly, without a shadow 
of turning. 

If, however, she expected to escape close 
questioning, she was mistaken ; for as soon as 
abe entered, Dr. Western having first requested 
her to take a seat, Mr. Middleton proceeded to 
interrogate her in a way that left no opportunity 
of passing aught ovcr in silence, taking as a 
text hook Mrs. Windsor’s account; and having 
gaincd the admission that some one had come 
under the window a little after twelve, tad 
thrown up some pebbles against it, and called 
her by nawe, he in plain terms directed her to 
state all that had occurred between that period 
and her retiring to rest. Louisa told all truly, 
but as succinctly as possible, often stopped and 
questioned as she went, and atill giving true 
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sole, after you have done here ; so just step ior 
when the lady has recovered." 

When once set furms of any kind are disar- 
runged, it is a very difficult thing to get them 
into order again; and bodies of men thrown by 
any little circumstance into confusion, are very 
like certain birds which were once very com- 
mon in England, and are atill vccasionally seen 
in the less cultivated parts of the country. These 
are called rufls and rees, and very beautiful and 
graceful birds they are; but they have the ex 
traordinary habit that as soon as a flight has 
alighted each bird furme for itself a peculiar cir- 
cle, and runs round therein upon its long legs 
with very great rapidity. As long as each 
keeps to its own district, all goes on as harmo- 
uiously as in the planctary system ; but the mo- 
ment that any one of them, either from ac- 
cileut, fright, carelessness, or that perversity 
which is nearly as common amongst birds as 
ainongst human beings, ventures into the circle 
of his neighbor, everything becomes confusion, 
and a general battle commences, during whieb 
hundreds of them are taken at a time. 

Now, the fainting of Mrs. Charlton, like one 
of the ruffs getting out of his place, threw ma. 
gistrates, sulicitors, constablcs, and witnesses 
all out of their orbits, and fur at least a quarter 
of an hour after they had returned to the roum, 
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where the investigation had been going on, a 
confused, desultory, gabbling conversation took 
place, of which it 1s impossible to give any ad- 
equate description. Mr. Middleton talked in a 
Joud voice with Mr. Skinner and Mr. Quatterly, 
the latter of whom treated him with, various 
Borsery rhymes, and sundry puns, till Mr. Mid- 
dleton was left in a state of doubt as to whether 
he was mad, or laughing at him. Dr. Western 
spore in a low voice with Morton and Louisa ; 

r. Soames, in very choice English, of its own 
particular kind, harangued the butler and foot- 
anan ; and Miss Mathilda Martin expatiated to 
the female servants upon her own wisdom, wit, 
and discrimination, informing them that she 
had foreseen the whole affair, and told Mr. Mid- 
dleton all about it, before it began—an asser- 
tion the truth of which the reader has had the 
™eans of discovering. She added sundry dry 
and pungent insinuations regarding Mrs. Charl- 
ton, which were not unpalatable tv most of her 
hearers; for, strange to say, notwithstanding 
all her grace and sweetness, Mrs. Charlton was 
not very much loved and respected by any of 
ber household. False money may deccive for 
atime; but keep it for a while in your pocket, 
and the gilding is sure to wear off. 

The only person who kept silence in tho 
room) was Mrs. Windsor, and she, as usual, 
looked quietly about her, and made up her mind 
as to what was to be done, listening to every- 
body with decent attention, and catching words 
and sentences here and there, which were not 
intended for her car. 

‘The first thing that had a tendency to give 
order to this chaos was the entrance of Mr. 
Nethersole ; but even he, important personage 
as he was, had to move through the crowd un- 
attended to, till he called attention by saying, 
“Ahem! Mr. Middleton. Ahem! Sir Simon. 
Did you wish for my presence, gentlemen?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, certainly,” said Mr. Middleton ; 
“but really I think we had bettcr take our 
places again.” 

“How did you Icave Mrs. Charlton!” de- 
manded Dr. Western, as the magistrates moved 
towards their scats. 

“ Pretty well, pretty well,’ replicd the surgeon, 
with a mysterious air. ‘She seems in great 
grief, though; a slight disposition to hysteria 
coining on, so I bave administered a few drops 
of the fetid spirit of ammunia, and shall follow 
it up by-and-by with some sulphuric ether. 
Poor deur lady, I have had her remvuved to her 
@wn reom, and recuminended the recumbent 
position, as fie seems in great grief.” 

“Is that a good remedy for grief, doctor 1” 
asked Mr. Quatterly. “I know that by the 
vulgar, the fruges consumere nati, lying is con- 
sidered a remedy for many evils, but I did not 
know it was fur grief.” ¢ 

Mr. Nethersole stared, and Dr. Western, with 
a melancholy shake of the head, and his eyes 
bent down, as if speaking to himself more than 
to any one else, said, * Well may she he grieved ! 
these are the cffvcts of indulgence and neglect.” 

‘« Now Ict us to business,” said Mr. Middle- 
ton. “ There are one or two other questions, 
Miss Charltun, which I wish to ask you before 
we proceed with Mr. Nethersole’s evidence. 
Be 80 kind as to take that seat again, and we 
sealiyereertaye Sone the first place, are 
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you quite sure and certain, beyond all doubt aad 
dubitation whatever, that the person to whom 
you gave admittance last night was absolutely 
and distinctly Mr. Alfred Latimer.” 

“Tam but too certain, sir,” replied Louisa, 
in a luw and sad, but clear tone. 

“Tt was quite dark at the time,” said Mr. 
MiddJeton, anxious to show his acumen; “the 
person you saw was disguised, that is to say, 
clothed in unusual apparel, if it was Mr. Latimer; 
the moon, at that time, must have been, I think, 
at the southern angle of the house, 80 as not to 
shine in at the duor. Now, could you see his 
face so distinctly as to be able to swear that it 
was he !” : 

“I took one of the candles from my dressing. 
table,” answered Louisa, “and he took it out of 
my hand at the door, so that I could not help 
secing his face. Indeed, sir, I should be but 
too willing to doubt, were it possible.” 

“Don't be frightened, my dear young lady, 
don't be frightened,” said Mr. Middleton; “we 
only wish to make the whole matter quite clear, 
that is all. He took the candle from you, you 
say. Did he bring it back again to you when 
he went away?!” 

“He might bring it to my door, perhape,’’ 
replied Louisa; “but I would not let him in, 
for I was frightened at his appearance and man- 
ner, and at the time thought he had gone mad.” 

“Did he speak to you at the door of yeur 
room, my dear?!” asked Dr. Weatern. 

“Te spoke through the door,” said Louisa, 
‘and bade ine tell no one that he had beon here.” 

* Now Ict the housemaid and, the constable 
go up to Mr. Alfred Latimer's room, and ex- 
amine two things—first, whether there is there 
a candlestick belunging to Miss Charlton's 
dressing-table. I suppose you will know it, 
young Woman !" 

“Oh dear, yes, sir,"’ said the housemaid, “ it 
is quite different from the others in the house." 

“ And next Ict them see if they can trace the 
steps there,” continued Mr. Middlcton. “ Have 
you swept it out yet, young woman 1” 

“No, your worship,” replied the housemaid, 
‘*T have not been in it yet at all, because—” 

*« Never mind because,” said Mr. Middleton ; 
“(we don't want any becauses. Go away with 
the constable. Bring down an accurate report, 
Soames, of all that you see and find.—Now, Mr. 
Nethersole, we will take your evidence, if you 
please.’ 

Mr. Netherscle advanced, and Mr. Middleton 

rocecded to inquire whether he had visited the 
Hall and examined the body of poor Edmonds, 
the park-keeper. Having replied that ho had, 
he was directed to state what remarks he had 
made, and what he ethaais to be the cause of 
his death, though Mr. Quatterly justly observed 
that this was evidence rather for the coroner's 
inquest than the magistrates. 

“T found a wound,” he said, “in both sides 
of the head, which, from the appearance it pre- 
sented was caused by a pistol ball fired from the 
right side, where it cut the temporal artery and 
passed through the anterior lobe of the brain, 
finding exit on the right side, about two inches 
above the eyebrow.” 

Sir Simon Uppleatone bad said nothing for 
some time, and he owned to himself that Mr. 
Middléton_ wes the dominant spirit , but ail bs 
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thought he ought to have his share of import-| ‘‘Then you'll have the goodness to dismiss . 
ance, and might as well ask a solemn question | the warrant,” said Mr. Quatterly. et 
too, to throw light or darkness on the matter, as| ‘I think we ought to have evidence,” said 
the case might be. “ Pray, Mr. Nethersole,” he | Sir Simon Upplestone, “that the gantleman is 
said, ‘did you use any means of resuscitation !’’| really the proprietor of Mallington Hall, for on 
There are some questions so utterly con-| that rests a great deal of the matter. 
founding that the wit of the most ingenious] ‘Not a whit,” replied Mr. Quatterly. “FH he 
man on earth cannot find a ready answer to| had no other property than a mortgage on the 
them, and Mr. Nethersole, with the most pro- | Moon there is not one suspicious circuinstance 
found respect for the worthy baronet, and every | against him. But the evidence you shall have 
desire to answer as fast as possible, could only | —the evidence you shall have. There is your 
stare in silence for a full minute, at being asked | own clerk, a very respectable solicitor, whom 
whether he had attempted to restore a man to| you all know. He can testify to the fact.” 
life who had been shot through and through the| ‘*I beg leave to depose,” said Mr. Skinner, 
head nearly twelve hours hetore. rising and speaking with due deliberation, “ that 
“ We have an authentic record,” said Mr. | this gentleman, commonly called and known by, 
Quatterly, in a low voice, “of a man having] in these parts, the name of Mr. Morton, is the 
burnt his mouth by eating cold plum porridge, } undoubted proprietor of Mallington Hall, and 
and of another man having bitten his own nosc | the Mallington Park cstate, together with all 
off, eo that it is clear nothing is impossible ; and | the goods, chattels, houschold furniture, books, 
therefore, whatever others may think, I hold | pictures, plate, and appurtenances therein con- 
the question to be a very sensible one,” tained, or belunging thereto ;” and down he sat, 
“My dear sir, I can’t jest upon the subject,” | having said exactly what he thought sufficient, 
said Morton, to whom the words were ad-|and not one word more. 
dressed. But, as Sir Simon Upplestone evi-| Sir Simon Upplestone was frustrated ; for, if 
dently waited for an answer, Mr. Nethersole at | truth must be told, a certain very ticklish pro- 
last made shift to say, “ Why, no, Sir Simon, [| pensity, easily excited in human beings, and 
did not think it would he of any avail, fur Ij called curiosity, was the true motive of the 
never knew a man to recover with his brains | question he had put. Ho wasted to know, im 
blown out; and, besides, the poor fellow had | short, who Mr. Morton was, and what, and alB 
been dead many hours, the limbs were quite] about him; and Mr. Quatterly saw through andi 
rigid, so it could have answered no purpose.” | through him as if he had been a piece of rock 
“1 think I would have tried something,” said | crystal. Nut seeing, however, any new channe 
Sir Simon, sagely. open for further inquiries, at least publicly, her 
Mr. Middleton contrived to occupy about five | determined, as the only probable chance of 
Moinutcs more with questions of somewhat | getting information, to cross-examine Mr. Skin— 
greater sagacity, but not much more perti-| ner in private upon the very first opportunity. 
nence ; and at the end of that timethe constable | and consented that tho warrant against Mr 


and the housemaid recappeared. Morton should be discharged forthwith. 
“Well, Soames, well,’ cricd Mr. Middleton, “ And now, Dr. Western,” said Mr. Quatterly . 
“what have you discovered 1” “T think, my very reverend friend, that it wid 


“Why, I found this here candlestick, your) be expedient fur you to inform yur worshipfuz 
worship,” answered the constable, putting one | brethren of the facts which came to our knuwl— 
down on the table ‘It's burnt out in the} edge this morning regarding two worthy gentle— 
socket, you see, sir, and scattered all the wax | men named Thoinas Brown and John Williams, 
about. It was a-top of the drawers in Mr. La- | and also in regard to another personage called 
timer’s room. It might have set the house} Mr. Alfred Laumer, against whom a slight case 
a-fire, Then, as to the footsteps, we traced | of suspicion bas been made out this morning. 
two or three of them in straight from the door | Your worships will remark that 1 say slight; 
up to the drawers, and one of the drawers had | because it is very slight indeed, and though 
been pulled open, for we saw the mark of a| from the temper of the court it is evident that 
hand upon it, somewhat dirty, and not quite| the young gentleman dues not appear in a very 
dry, and the saine is on the candlestick, if| favorable light, yet it must be recollected that 
you'll look; and then on the floor, tumbled | nothing has been proved against him whatso- 
down, with the top off, was a hat-box, which|cver as yet; but that he entered his own 
the girl says had a new hat in it yesterday; mother’s house clandestinely and in disguise 
but the hat is gone now, howsoever; and there; on the same night that this unhappy event 


were two finger-marks on the top.” occurred. ‘The disguise, however, might have 
“ Did you find any steps towards Mr. Mor- | been assumed from a thousand different causes ; 
ton’s room t"’ asked Mr. Middleton. the clandestine mode of his coming might be 


_“ Why, no, sir,”’ said the constable ; “but the ! accounted for in various ways; and the blood 
rl says she ewept the passage and the room. | which was found upon the clothes supposed to 
e found nothing particklar there, though I' be cast off by him may be that of a hare, of a 
went over it, Just to see underneath the drawers, | rabbit, or a barn-door fowl, for aught we know 
where the bundle had been stowed away ; the | to the contrary. 
carpel was somnewhat bloody—not much, just a] «There, my dear,” he continued, turning to 
scratch of blood, like ; but that shows that the | Louisa, ‘go and tell that to your step-mother, 
Job couldn't have been long done, or the things|it may be some comfort to her; and as for 
would have been dry.” ; yourself, your white face and trembling hand 
“Very true, very trae,” said Mr. Middleton ; | shows that you have had quite enough of this 
and, tuming to Morton, he said, “I think, sir, | business already.” . 
the evidence given clears you of all suspicion.” | _ Louisa felt that it was indeed as he said, 
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and rose to depart, and Morton very naturally 
accompanied her for a short time from the room 
—not, indeed, that he had the slighteat intention 
of visiting Mrs. Charlton, as he was well aware 
that in the existing state of that lady’s mind 
his presence was not likely to be peculiarly 
agreeable to her. It might be, thuugh I will 
not pretend to say that it was, that Morton 
wished to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with a person who was very dear to him; but 
at all events I shall beg leave to take advantage 
of their absence to detail the events to which 
Mr. Quatterly referred—not exactly in Dr. 
Western’s own words, which were somewhat 
ebb from the necessity of explaining to his 

her magistrates many particulars with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 


——p———_ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


Wuen last we left Dr. Western and worthy 
Mr. Quatterly, previous to bringing them sud- 
denly and unexpectedly to Mallington, where 
they have been acting and speaking throughout 
the last three chapters, they were standing be- 
fore the small gate of the church of St. Stephen 
the Martyr, in the town of—quod rersu dicitur 
non est. They were left there, too, to their 
Own specwations ; fur, as may be remembered, 
the excellent constable, Mr. Higginthorp, had 
set off with almost superhuman velocity, to 
take hold of the coUar of Jack Williams. Now, 
Mr. Higginthorp was a strong man—a very 
strong wan indeed, considering his peculiar 
conformation, but that conformation gave him 
@ tendency to topple over when any strong 
force was applied to the superiur extremity of 
his person, which he was conscious of; and 
though it was as difficult to make Mr. Higgin- 
thorp let go his hold when once he had taken it, 
as a ull-dog or a shark, yet a sudden wrench, 
such as might be caused by a knock-down blow, 
sometimes had slipped a fustian jacket out of 
his fingers; and, therefore, when he saw his 
lean confederate coming slowly down the next 
street as he crossed it like a steam engine, he 
made him a sharp sign to follow, resolved “to 
make assurance doubly sure, and take a bond 
of fate,” though he would take no bail but leg 
bail of Jack Wuliams. 

Neddy—for we know tho sub-constable by no 
other name—was quick at taking a hint, and he 
followed not so rapidly, indeed, as Mr. Higgin- 
thorp ran, but with considerable speed, so that 
he had entered the main stroet of the town, and 
could see clear into the market-place when his 
superior had reached the latter. He there saw 
his superior slacken his pace, advance quietly 
behind two personages who were just turning 
into the door of the chief inn, and suddenly 
seize the shurter of the two by the collar of his 
coat. The person whom he thus grasped, with- 
out more ado, turned round and instantly struck 
the constable a blow between the eyes, which 
overset his bulk, and down Mr. Higginthorp 
went; but so firm was hie p of the stout 
eloth, that down went Jack Williams upon him; 
and fixed like a vice tightly screwed, the con- 
stable held on with his t band, while with 
his left, rolling over and tambling in the kennel, 
he contrived with quiet and pestinacious eso 


lation to extract from the wide open pocket of 
his coat a pair of iron handcuffs, which, with 
marvelous dexterity, be essayed to slip over the 
wrists of bis destined prey even in the midat of 
the fierce etrugglo that was going on between 
them. At tho same time he shouted loud and 
strong, ‘‘ Help, in the king’s name. I calle upon 
all good men tu aid and abet me in getting 
seizure of this here felon!” 

The landlord of the inn had retired into his 
domicile some five ininutes before, after taking 
a draught of the morning air at the door, to get 
his breakfast; and one of the w and a 
helper in the stable, who had Pea ang 
under the arch, and saw the comm ment of 
the affray, having no vocation for aiding con- 
stables, retreated immediately. But a stout 
shopkeeper of the town, and a hump-backed 
man who was walking with him, ran up and 
stopped Brown just as he was beating a retreat 
from what he conceived tu be a lost battle; and 
Neddy coming up, well disciplined by Mr. Hig- 

inthorp, cast himself on the back of Jac 
iwiams, and, directing his efforts to the one 
sole object of getting the handcuffs on his 
wrists, soon saw him powerless in his upper 
limbs. 

“ What the devil do you mean by attacking 
me in this way?” cried Jack Wiliams, whose 
policy now was to assume a different tone ‘rom 
that of resistance; * if you are a consta!.ic why 
did you not tell me so?” 

“Oh, we always secures our man firet, and 
then we tells him,” answered Mr. Higginthorp. 
“There's more lost nor gained at any time by 
talking, Mr. Williams. I say, Jack, that was a 
wiper you gave me between the eyes. Wine- 
gar-like, it makes ‘cm tingle. But, that's all 
over; so now be quict and easy, and come 
along, like two respectable gentlemen. Their 
wuships want a bit of a talk with you about 
that there job last night at Mallington Hall.” 

But Jack Williams was not so easily led as 
young Blackmore, and be turned round his head 
to Brown, closing his teeth fast, and slightly rais- 
ing hie under lip, which the other recvived as & 
warning to be silent; and not being of an ex- 
tremely loquacious disposition, signified his ap- 
proval of the course recommended by a nod. 

“Well, sir,” said Williams, with an air of as 
much dignity as could have been assumed by a 
captive prince, “1 do not know what you are 
talking of, but if you have any charge against 
me, and are really a constable, you inust take 
mein tow, and bring me to what port you like." 

““* Any port's good in a storm,’ they says, 
Jack,” answered Mr. Higginthorp; ‘and so, 
as this here is blusterous weather fur you, why 
I'll just steer you to the nearest harbor, which 
is Mr. Muzzlewell’s justice-room. You'll find 
friends there, I'm thinking, and that’s alwaye 
mighty pleasant for the misfortunate.” 

“Certainly,” replied Jack Williams, dryly, 
“only I'm not so misfortunate as you think, 
Master Constable, and you may be more so 
than you know of for the assault you have com- 
mitted on me—so look to yourself.” 

‘<] always does,” answered Mr. Higginthorp, 
“and a little to other folks too. But what eig- 
nifies talking? Come along. I'll trouble you, 
Mr. Gillaghan, jeest to look arter that ers fellow 
aleog with Neddy—many Vhaaks ‘or \ndiog, & 
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hand to grab him. I’ll take care 0’ this ‘un; 
and we won't trouble you far.’ ‘ 

Thus saying, he walked on by the side of 
Williams, who went on calmly and quietly 
enough, revolving in his own iniad the course 
to be pursued in the present emergency, and 
considering every means of escape that could 
auggcst itsclf to a fertile imagination, long prac- 
tised in extracting hope, and even euccess, from 
the most adverse circumstances. [Had he been 
alone, he would have entertained no apprehen- 
sion—fe indeed, he entertained none, for, 
both bit of danger and by corporeal tem- 
pe be was incapable of terror. But in 
the present instance, he well knew that the folly 
or the .indiscretion of any of those who were 
more or less his accomplices might produce a 
result fatal to himself and them; and his chief 
trust was that Alfred Latimer might be beyond 
pursuit, that Malthy might not be suspected, and 
that the habitual taciturnity af Brown might be 
only increased by the peril in which he stood. 
How suspicion had fallen upon himself, and 
how the crime he had cummitted had been so 
soon discovered, and the pursuit instituted so 
rapidly, puzzled him a little, and made him doubt 
that his person had been sufficiently disguised ; 
but he resolved to wait and watch, to assume 
the air of perfect innocence and unconsciousness 
against any proofs, and studiously to seek for 
some means of escape from thraldom, cven to 
the last. In some respects he had provided 
against all contingencies ; he had, as we have 
seen, come into the town irom the side upposite 
to Mallington ; he had taken care that the ill- 
gotten wealth which he and Brown possessed 
should be concealed where little probability ex- 
isted of its being discovered by other eyes than 
their own; and he had laid out with Brown and 
Alfred Latimer a story which they were all to 
tell in case of difficulty, Fortunately for his 
purpose, that story had at least some fact in it, 
and all be duubted was that Brown might be 
able to stand a cross-examination in regard to 
all the details. 

Such were the thoughts that occupicd him 
as he walked on in the handcuffs towards the 
house of the worthy and worshipful Mr. Muzzle- 
well; and as the streets of the town were not 
very crowded at that hour, even hy urchins, he 
Passod without the unpleasant accessory of a 
mob at his hecls. Scveral persons wero col- 
\eeted round the door, amongst whom was the 
clerk, waiting for admission, and same little 
bustle, as not unfrequently happens, took place 
when the two prisoners were led on through 
the midst. Wiliams had hitherto been kept at 
a distance from Brown, but here they were for 
an instant brought close together, and the for- 
mer immediately took advantage of it to whis- 
nit t rhe stury we agrecd upon in every partic- 

r! 


The next moment Williams was taken for- 
ward, and found himself suddenly in the pres- 
ence of two of the magistrates of the town, 
While on the right of Mr. Muzzlewell appeared 
Dr. Western, and on the left of the other ma- 

istrate, Mr. Quatterly, With Dr. Western Jack 
iliams was unfortunately tov well acquainted, 
having been compelled to visit him in his ma- 
dept capacity more than once; but of the 
features of Mr. Quatterly he knew nothing, and 
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consequently set him down as one of the otk 
magistrates of thetown. Mr. Muzzlewell bega 
the examination in the true justice of peac 
style of that day by exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, prisone 
what have you got to say fur yourself" 

“Nothing, sir,” answered Jack William 
sharply; ‘but that I think it devilish hard 
man can’t walk along the strcets peaceably an 
honestly without being collared by @ constable 
just, I suppose, because at one tune of my lif 
when I was a mere boy, I was fond of a littl 

aching; but if there is law in the land I’ 
baw whether you’ve all a right to do this.” 

Frustrated in this quarter, Mr. Muzzlewe 
had recourse to the constable. ‘‘ Well, Higgis 
thorp,” be said, “what have you got,to sx 
to this? Why did you take this man i 
charge !” 

“Why, your worsbip,” said the constable, “ 
took him in charge and the fellow as was witl 
him, on account of a deposition made thi 
morning hy a 'cessury befure the fack in regan 
to a notorious robbery as was to have beei 
committed last night at a place called Malling 
ton Hall, in this county.” 

* As was to have been committed !"’ said Dr 
Western and Mr. Quatterly in the same breath 
“ Pray, Mr. Muzzlewell,” continued the reverend 
gentleman, “does your constable mean lo say 
that the robbery was not committed, then!” 

“"Pon my life, I don't know what he means 
to say,” replied Mr. Muzzlewell, with a look of 
bewilderment; “there he ig, ask him.” 

“JT mean to say, your worship,” said Mr. 
Higginthorp, taking the explanatory part of the 
matter upon himeclf, ‘that it was to have beea 
committed, and mought have been committed 
too, for that matter, for aught that I can say; 
but of that I knows nothing. But tho charge! 
brings aguinst the prisoners ia, that whe’ 
they were guilty of robbery or not, ihat it is 
clear by the deposition of a ‘ceesory before the 
fack, that they were compounding a felony.” 

Mr. Quatterly gave a merry glance along thé 
bench, and chuckled heartily, and seeing that 
Dr. Western was really and truly, in the sia- 
plicity of his heart, at a complete logs to kno® 
what the constable meant, and only more dark- 
ened by his explanation than he had been by 
his statement, he observed aloud, “I suppose 
by compounding of felony, he means laying & 
scheme to rob a house.” 

“That's it! You've hit it, my buck!" eried 
Mr. Higginthorp. “But what does it signify 
talking, there’s the deposition taken down by 
inyself, anil witnessed by Neddy. There you 
can read it for yourselves. ‘The deposition of 
John Blackmore, gardener'—I've got the boy in 
tho lock-up, and We can examine him presently; 
and mind, I used no inducements; I told bio 
all the time he was as likely to be hanged a9 
not.’ 

The paper was handed to the magistrates. 
and by the magistrates to their clerk, who pro- 
ceeded to read it in a dosy, nasal, and ratbet 
solemn tone, which brought out all the rich 
absurdities of Mr. Higginthorp’s poculiar atyle 
and orthography in the most prominent manner, 
Mr. Quatterly was enchanted. He had beard 
many curious specimens of composition before: 
but he had never met with anything equal k 
the present. But the whole business seeme 
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so absurd, that it produced on his mind an 
opinion rather favorable to the prisoners thao 
otherwise, especially as he knew from what he 
bad seen of Mr. Higginthorp’s practice, on the 
preceding night, that bo was a person very 
likely to use somewhat extraordinary measures 
to extract from young John Bla¢kmoro the 
oonfeasion before them. 

As e#00n as Williams had heard it read, and 
perceived the whole and sole grounds upon 
which his apprehension had taken place, he 
saw the necessity of making a bold and vigor- 
ous effort to slip out from amongst the claws of 
justice before fresh and corroborative facts were 
brought against him. Assuming, thercfure, a 
frank and innocent tone, he exclaimed, “ It’s all 
& lie—that is tu say, not altogether a lie either, 
for there is some truth in it. There was some 
talk of there being a great lot of money in Mal- 
lington Hall, and what people might get by 
breaking in. But I remember quite well that I 
said that most likcly they'd get their necks 
twisted if they did. Why the devil didn’t the 
boy pat that down? Well, then, it’s true enough 
that I did send the young blackguard over on 
horseback to tell Mr. Latimer that all the busi- 
ness was found out about his having carried off 
Mr. Morton from Mallington, and that the story 
@ his being a madman wouldn't do, so that hie 
whole scheme was blown to picces like a burst 
bomb-shell. And I did come over myself, with 
Tom Brown here, to help him out of the scrape, 
for I knew that that cowardly scoundrel called 
Taokerville would only get him io farther and 
farther. But we didn't come all the way in a 

ig, though, for the horse got rusty, and backed 
o chalk pit on the rvad, and Tor and I had 
just time to get out before the devil went over, 
gig and all, and there they lie now, if the knack- 
ere havn't got hold of them.” 

“And pray what did you do after you came 
to Mr. Latimer!” asked Dr. Western. ‘ This 
Was on Saturday night, I think.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Williams, ‘Saturday 
night, hard upon twelve. Why, when I got to 
Mr, Latimer's, I found him io a great fright from 
the message I had sent him over, and expecting 
to have the magistrates upon him every minute, 
and yet as he had promised to marry peat Lucy 
Edmonds on this morning—which he did, by the 
way, and I was present at the wedding, Which 
wasn't like as if I had committed a robbery last 
night.” 

“Certainly not,” said Dr. Western 

“ Well, your reverence,” continued Williams, 
“I told him the best plan was fur him to come 
away with me and Brown at once, and to have 
Mr. Morton let out the next morning, and, then, 
perhaps, there would be o0 more suid about it ; 
and I told him I would show him where he 
could stay over Sunday, and he could come 
back early on Monday morning and marry Lucy, 
and be off again. But I didn’t take bim down 
Mallington way, you may be sure, when I 
wanted to gct him out of your way, sir. We 
went t’other side, quite away towards London, 
and stayed all night at the Wheatsheaf, nut 
far this side of St. Albans. Then this morning 
we came back again. We set off about four 
o’elock, and walked along till just about day 
break, or thereabouts ; wo stopped at the Che- 
gaers, a mile or so upon the road, and bad a 


glass of ale each. Yon can send and ask the 
landlord —I don’t know what his name is. 
Well, then, there's another thing I remember, 
which will show that J am telling truth. Just 
coming into the town from the London side, 
there’s a hosier’s shop, and the man of the shop 
was opening it with his boy as we came by, and 
we stopped for a minute to ask him what was 
the best inn for us to go to, because Mr. Lati. 
mer didn't choose to go home, for fear of being 
Caught about Mr. Morton's business, and J am 
sure the husier will remember secing us, for he 
looked at us devilish bard.” 

“ We will send for these two men—the land. 
lord of the Chequers, and Mr. Gimp, the hosier,” 
answered Mr. Muzzlewell; and then he added, 
with a Warning shake of the head, ‘‘ Higgin. 
thorp, Higginthorp! you have been too sharp 
again, I fancy.” 

But at the same time Mr. Quatterly took out 
his watch, and observing to Dr. Western that it 
Was quite time they should be gone, turned round 
to hold a short conversation With the Magistrates 
in regard to what was to be done. 

“If I may be permitted to suggest, gentle. 
men, as I tern? it,” said Mr. Quatterly, ‘the 
best plan for you to follow is to take all the 
evidence yuu can get here, and then to remand 
the prisoners till to-morrow for further informa. 
tion. The man tells his story well; but there's 
something—something—something that I don’t 
like ;” and he shvok his head sagaciously at 
each something very suspiciously. + However, 
as Dr. Western and I are going direct to Mal. 
lington, we can, Within six hours at the farthest, 
send you infurmatiun whether Mallington Hall 
has really been rolbbed or not ; and it will be no 
great harm to remand the two worthy gentle. 
men till to-morrow morning.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Quatterly, accompanied 
by Dr. Western, withdrew, the magistrates pro. . 
mising to follow all his suggestions. 

Oh, promises, promises! piecrust is adamant 
to you, and puff-paste is not more fragile. Soon 
after Mr. Quatterly and Dr. Western bad rolled 
out of the town, the landlord of the Chequers, 
Mr. Gimp, the hosier, and young Jobo Black- 
more himself were brought down to the magis- 
trates’ room. The first two fully corroborated 
Williams’s statement, and the third, on being 
confronted with the prisoners, was seized with 
a violent fit of trembling, and on Williams de- 
manding in a stern tone, ‘* What the devil he 
meant by telling such lies of him,” John Black- 
more burst into tears like a great baby, declared 
that he had thought it was the intention of Mr. 
Higginthorp to starve him to death, and that he 
had made the depusition for the sake of a roll 
and a basin of cocoa. 

In vain Mr. Higginthorp vowed and protest- 
ed that he had used no inducements. He was 
too well known as a sharp practitioner for his 
word to be fully believed, and the magistrates, 
forgetting their promise to Mr. Quatterly, and 
thinking the case quite clear, ordered Williams 
and Brown immediately to be set at liberty, and 
young John Blackmore to be set in the stocks, 
an implement which was still in use at that 
time 

Se 
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already in custody; tlat he certainly knew 
something of the affair, and as he did not think 
that he was a principal, it was very probable 
he would give valuable information if rightly 
questioned. A nice piece of toasted cheese in 
@ mousetrap never proved more tempting to 
one of the sleek long-tailed denizens of the 
skirting-board than did this suggestion to Mr. 
Middleton. He declared that they ought not 
to send over ieomagee:s information when the 
had the means of rendering it perfect, ai 
though Mr. Quatterly urged that delays were 
dangerous, and hinted that there was never auy 
knowing what country magistrates might do, 
having a shrewd suspicion that worthy Mr. 
Muzzlewell would mismanage the affair, yet Mr. 
Middleton persisted:in his desire to cxamine 
Bill Maltby, and Sir Simon Upplestone, ever 
bearing in mind that the foxbounds would meet 
the next morning, determined to seize the 
precious moment to insure that the following 
day was not wasted on magisterial business 
when so much more important avocations were 
before him in the ficld. Mr. Quatterly rubbed 
his hands, chuckled, and looked at his friend 
Morton with a sly glanco, whispering 
“B bunting, 
Disay'e gone a hunting.” 

But, notwithstanding jest or remonstrance, 
Harry Soames was sent to bring Bill Maltby 
before the magistrates, who amused themselves 
during the twenty minutes he was gone by dis- 
cussing the whole particulars of the affair to very 
little purpose ; while Dr. Western, sometimes 
meditative over the fearful events that had 
occurred, tracing in the wild demeanor which h® 
had remarked in Alfred Latimer the conacious- 
ness of his crime, and sumetimes conversing , 
with Morton in A low voice, occasionally smilingg 
faintly and sadly as any of the absurdities 
which had mingled with the horrors awakened 
in him that senee of the ridiculous which had 
originally been strong within him. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned, 
Maltby was brought into the room, handcuffed, 
pale in the face, and bearing craven in every 
line and feature. Harry Soames had taken care 
to frighten him well as he came, eager, for his 
own credit’s sake, to drive him to confession. 
In the tendcrest and most friendly manner he 
had insinuated everything that was likely to 
create fear. He had talked of hanging, bad 
expatiated upon gallowses; he had spoken @ 
whole essay upon ropes. Judges, juries, counsel, 
the black cap, the condemned semnon, the 
pinioning for execution, were all passed in 
review ; and, as they walked along, he ended 
by giving a full, true, and particular account of 
the last trial and execution he had seen, adding, 
that one of the three fellows whom he had then 
seen kicking in a noose for nearly an hour, 
might have saved himsclf that unp!easant sort 
of dance if he had been wise enough to tam 
king's evidence ut once. Ile wanted to do 80 
afterwards, the constable said, but it was then 
too late, and they did without bim. ‘The evi- 
dence was not very complete, indced, but luckily 
they had got a hanging judge and a hangin 
jury, who went lightly over any little faws, an 
condemned the fellows notwithstanding. 

Thus prepared, Maltby appeared before the 
Magistrates with his heart in the solcs of his 
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« Know.epor is power,” said Lord Bacon ; 
and many have said so since; but never was 
there propounded by human tongue an axiom 
more calculated to mislead. Adam and Eve 
found it so when firet the tempter tried the 
game argument with them, and they believed 
him ; every one of their children have found it 
g0 since; and Bacon himself, before he had 
done, discovered the fallacy when he saw 
weaker and less instructed minds triumph over 
one of the greatest that ever was possessed by 
man. Even could the mortal creature rob the 
Almighty Creator of one of his attributes, would 
that imply that he could rob him of all, and that 
power to use .it would be commensurate with 
the knowledge obtained! Even in its ordinary 
application to the matters of this earth the 
dictum breaks down under us, whichever way 
we turn it. History, reason, experience, all 
show us its inapplicability ; and that, let man’s 
knowledge be what it may, there is ever an 
overruling principle, in action, which limits its 
operation within a prescribed range, and, as if 
to reprove the pride of science, snatches from it 
the rod of power at the moment least expected. 
History—sad history, the saddest of all things 
—shows us, alas! that none have possessed 
less real power over the minds of their con- 
temporaries than those who were most in ad- 
vance, in point of knowledge, of the age in 
which they lived ; and the rack, and the scourge, 
and the dungeon walls, bear evidence how 
little power there is in knowledge against the 
force of circumstances. 

The knowledge that we possess, too, is 
always so small in amount, so deficient in one 
Laer pop another, that but too often it leads us 

act in the worst possible direction. If our 
minds possess the faculty of separating the 
important from the unimportant in any question 
that is befure us. of sifting the corn from the 
chaff, the gold from the sand, and taking out 
the true from amidst the false, how seldom is 
it that we obtain the whole that is true! In 
other words, how seldom is it that everything 
which affects the question is before us. It is 
still a broken chain, dear reader, and imagina- 
tion supplies the missing links with packthread. 

Dr. Western told his story truly and fully ; 
but he could tell no more than he knew, and 
tho magistrates naturally concluded that, as he 
himself believed, Jack Williams and Thomas 
Brown were safely lodged in custody in the 
little town of ——. Where were they by the 
time that Dr. Western had finished his state- 
ment? That you shall hear by and by. The 
personage, however, against whom the strong- 
est motives for suspicion existed way evidently 
at liberty, and probably afar, and it was pro- 
posed tnat he should he immediately pursued. 
Neither Mr. Quatterly, however, nor the worthy 
rector had heard the directions given to the 
post-boy who drove Alfred Latimer and his 
poor bride; it was necessary, therefore, to 
despatch information to the magistrates of —— 
of all that had been discovered at Mallington ; 
ead it was proposed to mount Harry Suames 
on horseback and send him off at once. But 
the constable was growing hungry, and, step- 
ping forward, he observed that Bili Maltby was 
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- feet, and Mr. Middleton immediately commenced 
the examination in the usual style, “‘ Pray, Mr. 


Maltby,” he said, “ give an account of yourself 


from half-past eleven o’clock last night till one 
o’clock this morning !” 

+ Bill Maltby was silent, not from anything like 
obstinacy, but from the very opposite condition 
of mind—doubt and hesitation. 

“Do you choose to answer, or do you not, 
sir 1” demanded Mr. Middleton; and Dr. West- 
ero added, “The law does not require you, 
prisoner, to say anything that may criminate 
yourself. With this information, it is for you 
to judge whether you will speak or not.” 

“T'd speak willingly enough,” answered 
Maltby, “if I were promised to .be king's 
evidence.” 

‘« That cannot be promised by us,” said Dr. 
Western, speaking before Mr. Middleton could 
put in his word. ‘It must depend upon the 
crown, and I can hold out no hope to you of 
such being the case, especially if, as your words 
seem to imply, you have been a principal in tho 
horrible crime which last night disgraced the 
country. Doubtless, there will be sufficient 
evidence of all the facts without yours." 

“No, no!” cried the young man eagerly ; 
“I'm no principal—I had nothing to do with 
the robbery—I was never in the house, nor 
near the house ; and sooner than be thought a 
principal, I'll tcll the whole just as it hap- 

ned.” 

+ Romember,” continued Mr. Middleton, some- 
thing in the style of Mr. Higginthorp, “ we 
hold out no inducement, we make no promises.” 

“Well, it don’t signify,” answered Maltby ; 
s¢ J’) tell tho whole truth, and perhaps it may 
be taken into consideration.” 

He did not keep his word, however, in respect 
to telling the whole truth, for cowardice is ever 
apt to take its basest course—that of lying— 
when opportunity offers ; and Maltby, though he 
related every circumstanco tbat could criminate 
Williams, Brown, and Alfred Latimer, sup- 
peeve or distorted all that could aggravate 

is own offence. To have heard him one 
would have believed that he was nearly as in- 
nocent and as simple as a sucking lamb, and 
that he had been made a complete tovl of by 
Williams and the rest. But, unfortunately for 
him, nobody believed that part of his story. 
Mr. Quatterly took no part in the examination, 
bat siniled once or twice at the coloring which 
the young min gave to his own share in the 
transaction, and observed to Morton, “Jf he 
don't mend his story it won't stand cross-ex- 
amination. He'll trip, for a hundred guineas, at 
the first five questions. Cross-examination has 
this advantage ; that, though I have scen many 
@ very honest tnan tell a dozen lies in a minute 
without knowing it, simply from puzzle and 
confusion, yet [ never saw a liar who was such 
a complete imaster of his trade as to stand 
against it tur ten minutes ” 

As svon as the investigation was over, Mr. 
Middleton prupused to commit the prisoner, on 
this own showing as an accessory before the 
fact; but, at the suggestion of Mr. Skinner, he 
‘was remanded tll after the coroner's jury could 
be assembled. ‘ 

The magistrates then adjourned, and Mr. Mid- 
dletun, wcll contented with himself and with 
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the important part he had played, was quite 
placable and courteous to every one else, but 
more especially to Mr. Morton, who was risi 
vigorously in his good graces, upon the Brexgih 
etheodee the proprietor of the Mallington Park 
estate. 

Although Morton's mind was not of a charac. 
ter to bear rancor, and, although he held Mr. 
Middleton too lightly to retain any lengthened 
indignation for his conduct, yet the contempt 
that he felt for that worthy person was an effec. 
tual bar to anything like cordiality on his part. 
A stiff bow, a word or two of commonpla 
was all that Mr. Middleton’s civilities co 
extract from him; and it isa truth which even 
narrow and vulgar-minded men feel more or 
less, that when a gentleman and aman of senso 
answers you with commonplaces, he has a very 
low opinion of your mind or your character. 
Indeed, you may almost always judge of the 
estimation in which you are held by another 
from the conversation which he addresses to 
you. 

Thus rebuffed, Mr. Middleton took his depar. 
ture, mentally calling Morton a proud puppy, 
whereas before he had called him a low scamp. 
The witnesses were suffered to depart. Mr. ~ 
Skioner bundled up his papers and withdrew, 
and Sir Simon Upplestone, advancing to Mr. 
Morton, frankly apologised for having enter- 
tained the suspicions that had been instilled 
into him, saying, with a laugh and a glance at 
Mr. Quatterly, ‘‘ We poor country squires, sir, 
know no better, and are strongly inclined to 
suppose every Jondoner a rogue.” 

Morton shook him by the hand, for he liked 
his fully better than the other's. ‘ Don't think 
of it any more, Sir Simon,” he said ; * we shall 
be neighburs, and I trust good neighbors, too; 
80, according to the old saying, we will let by- 
Che be bygones, and look upon each other 

ifferently for tho future.” 

“Sue out a venire de novo, and try the cause 
again,” said Mr. Quatterly ; and Sir Simon, not 
quite understanding what he meant, took his 
leave and his departure.. . 

Left in possession of the back drawing-room, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Quatterly, and Dr. Western 
gave a few minutes’ consideration to all that had 
occurred, and then proceeded into the next 
room in search of Louisa, whom they found 
weeping alone, and near tho window. The 
worthy rector, well understanding a part at least 
of her feelings, comforted her to the best of his 
ability, and J.ouisa, though she could not forget 
the occasion of her sorrow, or recover altogether 
from the shock and horror which the events of 
that morning had produced, wiped away the 
tears from her eyes, and besought her venerable 
fricnd to go and endeavor to give consvlation 
and support to Mrs. Charlton, saying, “ She 
needs it much more than I do, my dear sir, and 
me she, of course, will not see. I went to her 
dressing-room just now, because I thought it 
right, but, as I expected, sho refused to admit 
nie.” 

“She's very Wrong in many respects,” re- 
plied Dr. Western ; “but, perhaps, is only the 
more in need of comfort and advice from the 
fact of being torn by angry passions, as well as 
assailed by misfortune. [ will go to her for a 
short time, my dear; but I must not forget 
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@ 
there is ‘another who requires consolation as 
much, and deserves it more—I mean the poor 
widow.” 

Thus saying he retired, but returned in a few 
minutes, saying, “She will not seo me, and, 
indeed, I think her mind scems almost deranged 
by these terrible events, for she sent out word 
by her maid, that we were all in a conspiracy 

inst her, and that the sooner we wero out 

the,house the better. You, my dear young 
friend,” he continued, turning to Morton, " can- 
pot, of course, remain here, and you had better 
come down to my homcly dwelling and remain 
there till your affairs are settled.” 

But Morton shook his head. “I think, my 
@ear sir,” he replied, “that had better not he. 
I have watched Mrs. Charlton narrowly for 
some time, and do not think I do her injustice 
when I express a belief that she will speedily 

a residence in the same house with 
herself impossible to this dear girl. Though 
this house is Louisa’s own, yet I know her too 
well to say that she will say one word to cause 
ber step-mother to quit it. Under these cir- 
eametances it will be as well that she should 
have a place of refuge always at hand, and I see 
pone to which she could possibly fly with pro- 
priety but to your roof, till such time as our 
marriage can take place, and therefore it will 
be better for me to take up my lodging as 
before at the inn.” 

“ Always just and thoughtful,”” answered the 
clergyman ; * and if Louisa thinks it right to 
come with me at once, I will go home with her 
before } proceed to the park.” 

“No,” answercd Louisa Charlton, with her 
* bright eyes filling. «‘1 will endure as much as 

T can firat. It shall not be my fuult if I do not 
remain to comfort and to soothe ber.” 

“Good, dear girl," said Dr. Western, pressing 
ber band in his, “ do your duty always, my love. 
Xt will have its reward. I shall come up, how- 
ever, in the evening *o see; and I supposc, my 
@ear sir, you and [ will meet in the course of 
the afternoon.” : 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered Morton. 

Mr. Quatterly taking his departure with the 
worthy rector, the lovers were left alone for 
@ few minutes. Had anything been needed to 
@raw the hearts of Louisa Charlton and of Mor- 
ton closer together, it would have been found 
im the conversation which followed, sorrowful 
and painful as it was ; for though passion may 
rime up in the midst of gay and happy scenes, 
love that is watered by tears is generally the 
@trongest and the fincst plant. But they were 
mot permitted to enjoy for any length of time 
even the happiness of being alone together. 

Scarcely had the clergytnan and the solicitor 
been gone ten minutes when Mrs. Charlton's 
maid entered, and, with a short courtesy to Mor- 
ton, eaid, “T have a message froin my mistress, 
air, which I must deliver, though it isn’t a very 
Pleasant one. She says, that considering all 
thinge, and the state of the house, she thinks 

* # very improper you should be here, and begs 

(7) would not trouble yourself to stay any 

r.’ 

A alight cloud came over Morton's brow ; 
bat he repressed every angry fecling, and re- 
plied, “‘ Give my compliments to Mrs. Charlton. 
and tell her that, imagining that my society 
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would not be pleasant to her at the present 
moment, I was prepared to depart when her 
message came, which I wish she had spared 
herself the pain of sending, and me of receiv- 
ing.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the woman, ia 
almost a saucy tone; but she still lingered im 
the room, till Louisa, turning round, with a ook 
of surprise, said, ** You may go.” 

“My mistress said, ma’am,” replied the 
woman—but Miss Chariton stopped her, saying, 
“Understand, Margaret, that in somo rs i at 
deast, I am mistress of this house, and I tell 
you to go.” 

Her tone was perfectly calm, but firm; and 
the maid did not venture to disobey, but carried 
back to Mrs. Charlton the information that Miss 
Louisa had turned her out of the room, saying 
she was mistress of the house, and would not 
have her stay. 

Mrs. Charlton started up from off the couch 
on which she was lying, with rage in every 
feature, exclaiming. “ Mistress of the house, is 
she? Well, that may be, but she shall find that 
Iam mistress of her and her fate ;” and she- 
took two or three steps tuwards the door. 
Thought came in the midst of passion, however, 
and she paused. She recollected what might 
be the consequences if, as she at first intended, 
she instantly came to a rupture with Laisa, 
and quitted Mallington House. Visions of im- 
portunate creditors came before her—of priva- 
tion, discomfort, and annoyance, and, turning 
back to the sofa again, she put her handkerchief 
to her eyes, saying, “It is uot worth while to 
grieve mysclf more than I am grieved already.” 

“T dare say he will not be long before he 
gocs, ma‘am," observed the maid. 

“Sce, and Jet me know when he does,” re- 
plicd Mrs. Charlton; and in two or three min- 
utes more the woman returned with the wel- 
come tidings that Mr. Morton was gone. Tho 
worthy lady immediately rose again, and pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room, with the full de- 
termination of tormenting ler step-daughter to 
tho utmost ef her ability, and it was great. She 
resolved, indeed, to put a certain degree of re- 
straint upon herself, in order not to raiso the 
spirit of resistance ; but to say everything that 
was cutting and unkind, to point cvery insinua- 
tion and inuendo in the calmest and meekest 
manner, to assume the airs of the injured and 
the patient, but to lose no opportunity of stinging: 
where she dared not bite, and to utter words 
and imply suspicions which she fancied would 
poison Louisa’s rest for many a day to come, 
She was met, however, iu a different way from 
that which she expected. Judging from herself, 
she had supposed she would be able to irritate: 
the poor girl into saying something that would 
put her in the wrong. But with Louisa pity 
triumphed over every other feeling, and she 
met everything with gentleness and calmness, 
which for long placed Mrs. Charlton at fault; 
it was done Without effect, too, for it spran, 
from the real feclings of her heart. She coul 
not be angry with one whom she supposed to 
be suffering so deeply. and at every unkind 
word that her step-mother addressed to her, 
she did not think, as some might have done,. 
“ Well, I will bear it; it -#nnot last long,” but 
rather said, “‘ No wonder she is irritable, with ! 
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such terrible suspicions hanging over the head 
of her unhappy son.” She strove, as she had 
said she would, to soothe and coneole her 
whenever any upportunity offered; but Mrs. 
Charltun repelled all show of kindness with 
taunts and bitter scorn, and thus passel by sev- 
eral hours, during which she only made herself 
more wretched, without ruffling Miss Charlton's 
temper. The good lady, however, had some- 
what over-calculated her powers of self-control. 
Had she succeeded in provoking Louisa to one 
rash word or angry expression, she would bave 
remained weak and enduring as 4 saint, for she 
would have been so far pecoon But her step- 
daughter's patience and mildness irritated her 
every instant more and more, and at length, 
hosing all self-command, she gave way to a ve- 
hement burst of passion, in which she poured 
forth accusations, and even insults, in a tune 
that alarmed her fair hearer for her intellect. 

For the first time since Morton’s departure 
Louisa wept, and in the midst of her tvars, and 
while Mrs. Chariton was still giving vent to the 
torrent of her rage, the dour was thrown open, 
and Dr. Western announced. He was close 
behind the servant, and had the excellent lady 
full in sight before she was awaro of it. He 
beard the fierce and bitter words she uttered, 
he saw the angry hatred and defiance of her 
looks and gestures, and he soon made up his 
mind as to what was to be done. 

“For her part, Mrs. Charlton specdily saw that 
she had been caught in the fact, and that it 
would not do suddenly to change her vuice and 
Manner the moment that Dr. Western entered. 

She, therefore, went on in the same strain, but 
even more violently than before, saying, ‘Base 
unworthy girl! Is it not enough that by a foul 
eonspiracy you have aitempted to take away 
my son’s life, and now you treat me with con- 
tamely and contempt, almost giving me orders 
to quit your house, which, if your father's di- 
rections had been followed by those who drew 
up bis will, would have becn mine, not your's.” 

“ T said nothing of the kind,” replied Louisa, 
endeavoring to wipe away her tears, “ and can 
assure you that no such thought ever entered 
into my mind. I only insisted upon a servant 
leaving the room who thought fit to intrude 
apon me after I told her to go, and that was 
hours ago.” 

“Oh, I dare say you will make your story 
good,” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, seeing her 
turn her eyes to Dr. Western. ‘ The heiress 
has plenty of partisans, no dolibt; but I must 
gay that I wonder that I am subjected to intru- 
sion now, when I have expressed my wish for 
peace and thought on euch a terrible day as this.” 

“My dear madam,” said Dr. Western, “I 
did not intend to intrude upon you. My visit 
was to Miss Charlton, and | must say I am 
glad that I came up this moment, as you do 
not seen to be enjoying the peace you imen- 
tion, and [ think if you will listen to me for a 
few moments, I can show you where peace is 
only to be found.” 

“If T do not obtain it it is all her fault,” re- 
plied Mrs. Charlton. ‘ She has been the bane 
of my existencc—a serpent in my path; I do 
not wish to listen, Dr. Weetern, I have no de- 
aire to be preached to, and when I want your 
ghoatly advice or ile I will ask for it ; 

gE 
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and as your visit is to the heiress, I shall leave 
my drawing-room to your disposal.” 

“That is quite unnecessary,” replied the 
clergyman. ‘This dea? girl and I will have 
plenty of opportunity of conversing in another 
place. Louisa, my dear, you must come with 
me to the rectory till Mrs. Charlton’s mind is 
somewhat more composed. You can send u 
to your maid for anything that you want, 
as my carriage is at the door, you had bgter 
get your bonnet and coine at once.” 

This was a blow that Mrs. Charlton had not 
expected. It did not at all suit her plans and 
purposes, and, instantly altering her tone, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What, then, I am to be deprived 
of all society and comfore !” 

Dr. Western was provoked. ‘‘Madam,"’ he 
said, ‘I can be depriving you of nothing that 
you can Wish to retain, when I take one whom 
you have pronounced the only bane of your 
peace, and the scrpent in yeur path ;” but the 
next instant his heart smote him for what he 
had said, and, though he was resolved to 
execute his purpose, and firmly repeated his 
request to Louisa to get ready to accompany 
him, he added to Mrs. Charlton, os soon as she 
was gone, "I think, my dear madam, that Mies 
Charlton's absence for a few days, till you have © 
recovered your usual command of yourself, is 
absolutely necessary to the preservation of 
those feelings between you which I hope may 
soon be restored, and never again interrupt- 
ed. 

‘Oh, very well, sir—very well!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Charlton, rising. ‘I sec it all—I under- 
stand it all! The scheme is plain enough, but 
it shall not succecd; for, thank God! I have 
power to stop it—and power which I will use, 
tvo. So don’t let her triumph too soon, pray ;” 
and thus saying, she turned and left the roam 
without waiting for a reply. 

When Louisa, on her return, found Dr. Weat- 
ern alone, she looked anxivusly round the 
room, inquiring, ‘ Will she not see me before 
I got” 

“ My dear, it is better not,” replied the rector ; 
“an ill-regulated mind, in a bigh state of irrita- 
tion, is apt to say things that are not easily 
forgotten. She will think better of all this by 
and by!” and, taking her band, he led her to 
the carriage. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 


We must give a very brief space—a very 
brief space indeed—to our worthy friend Mr. 
Gibbs, who has, perhaps, been treated unfairly 
in this our history. He has never had that. 
space alloticd to him which his merits deserve ; 
and not half that space, if to his own merits 
are added those of his fragrant Balm of Trini- 
dad. Now, however, Mr. Gibbs has an active: 
part tu perform, and we may say little or nothing 
of tho fragrant Balin of Trinidad, though to its: 
virtues are, perhaps, to be attributed that he did 
take that part; at all events, it was the moving 
cause which brought his latent powers foto 
operation. On the very morning of which we 
have been lately giving some account, the post 
brought Mr. Gibbs a letter from the proprietor af 
the Fragrant Balm and other eanally wuts 
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articles, which somewhat alarmed the respecta- | Gibbs aleo before he set out; but what cared 
‘ble traveler; for therein grave and eerious|Mr. Gibbs? He bad made a successful specu- 
remonstrunces were addressed to him in regard | lation; he had wiped away a reproach upon his 
to the small results which for the last two|commercial abilities; his heart was light, the 
months had accrued from his exertions, and | evening was fair, and he had bread and cheese 
the little return derived from the expenses of|and ale on board! If he thought at all of hav- 
histour. A bint was also conveyed to him that | ing been knocked down in Wenlock Wood, he 
his services would be dispensed with unless a| remembered at the same time that, by Dr. 
different position of affairs was presented by | Western's showing, the knocker-down was far 
the unts of the next month; and as his|away from the knockee, in custody one-and- 
hearfwas wrapped up io the Fragrant Balm, | tweaty miles off, and, therefore, away he went 
and he felt that his honor and reputation were | with a gay step— rf 
concerned in its success, Mr. Gibbs had just “Harmless bimeelf, expecting harm from none. 
determined to walk over to Sturton, where he} During the first two miles he met with 8 
had some time before commenced a negotiation | good number of people, all cheerful, bustling, 
with a perfumer, and endeavor to do, what is, 1| busy, like himeelf. It seemed as if the radiance 
believe, technically called, “ make a deal,” when | of Mr. Gibbs's countenance spread sunshine 
he was called as a witnesg before the magis-|aroundhim. But during the next two milea the 
trates. The length of time that he was kept| population became thinner, a laborer or two was 
at Mallington House threw him into despair; | met trudging slowly homeward, one farmer 
.and &8 scon as he was free to act as he pleased, | passed on horseback, and that was all; the 
he get off down the hill like a shot, entered the | next mile of the road proved almost a solitude. 
inn, provided himself with a certain number of | The country became wilder, the sky grew some- 
‘bottles and his note-book, and informed worthy | what gray, and Wenlock Wood was near at 
Mrs. Pluckrose that he was going over to the|hand. Whether it was that the ale began to 
neighboring town, and might atay all niglit. lose its effect, or that the spirits of Mr. Gibbs 
“Dear me!’ cried Mrs. Pluckrose, “that is} had exhausted themselves by their own activity, 
unlucky, I do declare, Mr. Gibbs ; for since you | or whether it was that Mr. Gibbs was tired, or 
went out old Stapleton, the rich old wig-maker | that the solemn aspect of the sky and the wood 
at Barbourne, has been here, and I talked to| ecenc before his eyes oppressed his breast, cer- 
him of your stuff (‘Stuff!’ said Mr. Gibbs), | tain it is that Mr. Gibbs’s heart began to fails , 
‘and showed bim what it Lad done for my hair; | little, a very little, at the sight of Wenlock 
and he said he had a great mind to takea scure, | Wood. . 
if he could get a good per-centago, and he’s to| We have before said that Mr. Gibhs was a 
bé back about it to-night.” brave man; he by no means wanted courage, 
Mr. Gibbe instantly promised in the most | though subject, like many other men’s courage, 
solemn manner to be back to meet old Staple- | to a few little irregularitics ; but as soon as he 
ton, and uff he set fur Sturton at a swinging | found a sort of-sinking about the precordial 
. region, he called all his resolution to his aid, 
and began to mount the hill before him with a 
wide step and a somewhat more rapid pace 
than was necessary. By the time that he 
reached the top, where the hill formed a sort of 
angle, commanding a view on two sides over 
the country below, Mr. Gibbs found himself 
what in jockey language is called ‘ blown,” 
anglicé, out of breath, and pausing on the top to 
tecover, he looked out over the low ground on 
either band and the two slopes at the hill. He 
could see the road by which he himself had 
ascended, another small path on the left, at 
about a third of a mile's distance, and another 
road to the right, somewhat farther, all mount- 
ing with a winding course. like threo great ser- 
pents, into Wenlock Wood; and the gray cool 
light of the evening, without any of the dazzling 
mistiness of the day, showed him, perhaps, their 
several courses more distinctly than if the sun 
had been above the horizon. He knew, from 
his former perquisitions in the wood, in com- 
any with Mr. Harry Soames, constable of Mal- 
ington, that the path to the left wound up to 
the very spot where he had been knocked down ; 
and in the state of his feclings at that moment, 
it was by no means satisfactory to him to per- 
ccive two persons issue forth from amongst the 
bushes about half way down, and beginning to 
chinb the hill. Mr. Gibbs, at one glance, saw 
that the foremost of these men was a short, 
stout personage, whom cither fancy or the 
clearness of his visual organs made him think 
very like the celebrated Jack Williams; while 


It was a good long distance, as the reader 
well knows; and although Mr. Gibbs walked as 
fast as he could go, and he was a light and 
active man, who usually went at the rate of a 
postman, it tuok him a few minutes more than 
two hours to reach the market-place at Sturton. 
When he did reach it, however, which was about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, he found every 
reason to be satisfied with his expedition. ‘The 
botéle of the Fragrant Balm which he had left 
‘was approved of; it had adorned the head of 
the mayor's wife ; it had beautified the locks of 
the aldermen’s children! After a little haggling 
about price, fifty bottles were disposed of to the 
chief perfumer in the place, and Mr. Gibbs, say- 
ing to himself This will bring me up with a 
Wipe,” retired to a snug little public-house to 
get bimself some bread and cheese and ale, 
before he set out on his return to Mallington. 
The traffic, the bread and cheese, and ale, took 
him altogether about one hour and five-and- 
twenty minutes, so that it was about half-past 
six o'clock when the worthy traveler set out 
upon his return towards Mallington. 

T trust that I have combined precision with 
brevity in this account of Mr. Gibbs's proceed- 
inge, for it is necessary that the reader should 
know the particulars, but not necessary that he 
should pause upon them. Now, to any one 
who considers how far the year was advanced 
it will be apparent that Mr. Gibbs could not get 
half way back to Mallington before night began 
to fall, and the same fact was apparent to Mt. 
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the one that followed was a taller and heavier 
reonage, who might very well be Mr. Thomas 
rown. 

All this was seen in a moment, as] have said. 
for as soun as he had seen it, Mr. Gibbs ducked 
down to prevent bis own person from attract- 
ing observation, and hurried along with the 
utmost rapidity, calculating that be should get 
Past the place where the two paths met before 
the others could reach it, 

There is an old proverb to the effect that the 
more haste is the worst speed, and so Mr. Gibbs 
found it on the present occasion. He made 
some way, indeed, without any sinister acci- 
dent ; but when he had gone about half a mile, 
and was in the midst of the thickest part of the 
wood, grim night had begun to be unpleasantly 
troublesome. Certain importunate brambles 
which we have spoken of before, began to tug 
at his shins as he passed, and solicit bim ur- 
gently rather to remain where he was; the 
stump of a tree objected strongly to his passing ; 
and at the same time Mr. Gibbs was very well 
aware that the path on which he had scen the 
other two men,:came along at an acute angle 
with the one he was himself pursuing, so that 
if they had gone on at anything like a moderate 
rate of progression, they would not be further 
from him) than a hundred yards or so. He fan- 
cied he heard voices too, and that put him in 
@ portentous fright. The cpithet may seem not 
well chosen, but still it is selected with care. 
The evil which his fright portended, wae a 
tremendous fall over the gnarled rvot of an old 
oak, just about five yards from the spot where 
he had before fallen from ao application of a 
crab stick to the other extreme of his person. 

Mr. Gibbs broke his shin. The consequence 
was that iromediately upon rising, he hopped 
for a minute and a half on one foot in the tem- 
porary insanity of acute pain. He was brought 
to his senses the moment after, however, by 
distinctly hearing a voice, and an excessively 
unpleasant voice it was to hie ears, for he had 
heard it more than once before. 

What could he do! What was to become of 
him? He was lame, lonely, benighted, and with- 
in thirty yards upon the best possible computa- 
tion of acouple of murderers flying from justice. 

Mr. Gibbs had been famous for bird's nesting 
in his youth. He had practised some of the 
inferior means and appliances of the same art 
in Mallington Park, amongst the beech trees. 
A becch tree is more difficult to climb than an 
oak, the one which had overthrown him was 
closo at hand, and Mr. Gibbs resulved to make 
a friend of an enemy, and get into the tree. 
There was neither sin nor shame in it; King 
Charles had done the same before him ; be was 
less likely to be followed, and more able to de- 
fend himsclf there than on the open path; and 
consequently up he went, finding the various 
knobs and protuberances of the old oak’s rugged 
rind almost as good as a flight of stairs, and a 
great deal better than a ladder. And now 
having placed him in a very interesting situa- 
tion, we shall leave the reader to contemplate 
him as he sits about twelve feet from the 

ound, where the principal stem of the oak 

ivided into great branches, A man may have 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


We left Mr. Gibbs in an oak tree, and in no 
very pleasant state of mind. We have much 
compassion for him; we bave a yearning to 
return to him, one of our early love—to get him 
out of his oak tree if possible —to lend him a 
friendly hand, and aid him to descend lightly te 
the ground. The reader, too, would fain watch 
him as he sits, and learn what became of him— 
would contemplate him in the crisis of his fate, 
and prepare to shed tears over his tragic end, 
in the hand of those wolves in sheeps'-clothing 
(an exquisite figure of speech, which may well 
be applied to any bad man who wears a woolen 
jacket), or to amile with a rejoicing heart if he 
contrives to escape them. ‘The critic, too—the 
lenient, mild, benignant critic—lies in wait be 
side us, ready, in tho true style of our witty) 
friend Povle’s ‘slashing article,” to condemao 
any course that we may pursue, and declare 
that there is a great deal too much, or a great 
deal too little of Mr. Gibbs in the book—just as 
we speak of him or let him alone. But after 
due deliberation, and a considerable waste of 
thought, we have determined, not without some 
hesitation, and a guod deal of alarm, from mani- 
fold motives, and for various reasuns thereunto 
us moving, which we will not detain the reader 
any longer to explain—to leave Mr. Gibbs in the 
oak tree! 

There he is, reader! Let him make the best 
of it. It is his own fault: he had nov business 
to get into the oak tree if he was in such a bur- 
ry to get out of it. What business have mento 
complain of a union workhouse! If it is so 
terrible a place, why do they goin? It is true 
they may starve if they stay out, and many pre- 
fer it; but, nevertheless, merciful legislators 
give them a choice — starvation or imprison- 
ment! What unreasonable meno to grumbie! 
Thus, Mr. Gibbs fancied that he would have his 
throat cut if he stayed down below, and there- 
fore got up into the tree. Yet it waa his own 
fault if he felt uncomfortable there, for he might 
have remained where he was at firet, and all 
the miseries of life would soon have been oyer. 
So he had nobody to thank for it but himself. 
The two cases are exactly parallel. 

Neither will we follow Louisa Charlton to the 
rectory at present, nor pursue Alfred Latimer on 
his ill-omened bridal journey; nor sit with the 
Misses Martin to their dish of scandal; nor fol- 
low Mr. Henry Soames upon his pursuit of the 
criminals ; but, by the reader's leave, that 
overything may be in order, we will walk along 
with Mr. Quatterly and Mr. Morton to the re- 
spectable inn called the Bagpipes, whcre they 
were received with every sort of joy and satis- 
faction by the blooming Mrs. Pluckrose. 

. It may be well supposed that the little town 
of Mallington had been in a state of excitement 
and consternation during the whole morning, 
and where they have neither a billiard-room, & 
reading-room, a club, or a coffec-house in a 
place, where can people go to compare notes, 
receive information, and manufacture rumors, 
80 Well as to the principal ino or public-house im 
the neighborhood! ‘Ihe bar, the commercial 
room, and the passage were filled with the in- 


a more unconfortable seat than on an oak tree, | habitants of Mallington and its vicinity, and 


if there be not a pack of wolves at the foot. 


round the duor were collected a consists 


number of persons who had an objection to} 
epending their money upon ale, wine, or bran- 
dy-and-water. 

Throwgh the midst of all these Mr. Morton 
passed with his friend, Mr. Quatterly, and they 
all turned round at him to stare at him as they 
went, for they were all aware by this time that 
he had been accused of robbery and murder, and 
whatever it was that they expected to see, they 
were certainly considerably surprised by his 
calm, placid, and self-possessed demeanor, as 
he walked on, unconscious of the attention he 
was attracting. 

“ Well, madam,” said Mr. Quatterly, tapping 
the landlady familiarly on the shoulder; ‘ Well, 
Mrs. Pluckrose”—and immediately alleviating, 
a8 was sometimes customary with him, into an 
abominable pun, he added, “ though, indeed, my 
dear lady, I think your name ought to be put into 
the plural, for you must have plucked two roses 
to blush so brightly on either cheek. But to re- 
turn. Has anybody been here this morning in- 
ons for me. If so, J bope you have kept 

im.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied Mra. Pluckrose, drop- 
ping a courtesy, “there are two gentlemen 
waiting for i Bi I took the liberty of putting 
them into Mr. Morton's sitting-room, because 
the house is so full.” _ 

“Not so full as to prevent my having a bed 
in it, Mrs. Plockrose?” said the worthy solici- 
tor; but the landlady reassured him on that 
_ point, and Mr. Morton and his friend walked up 
staira, where they found waiting a middle-aged 
gentleman, who lovked very mutch like a solici- 
tor, and a younger man, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to aclerk. There was a great blue 
hes be n the table befure them, and the solicitor 

out of the winduw, while the clerk sat 
with his hands on his knees. 

“ Ab, Mr. Writham,” said Mr. Quatterly, roll- 
ing into the room as fast as his small! legs would 
carry him. ‘I hope I have not kept you wait- 
ing, fur we had a little magisterial business to 
go through here. Indeed, I did not expect to 
eee you yourself. A clerk would havo done.” 

“Oh, nothing like one’s own presence, my 
dear sir,” answered Mr. Writham, who had a 
peculiarly clear, sharp, ferret-like expression of 
countenance, with a long sharp nose, the very 
look of which would have made a flaw in a piece 
of parchment. ‘I came duwn to say that the 
whole matter may be considered as definitely 
gettled and agreed upon the basis laid down.be- 
tween us at our last conference—always provi- 
ded, nevertheless—" 

“Anything hereinbefore contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” said Mr. Quatterly, 
laughing. “I thought there was an exception- 
able clause, friend Writham. Well, what is it 
—what is it? Out with it, man. We'll soon 
deal with it.” 

“Tt is simply this, my dear sir,’ answered 
Mr. Writham, “and you will own that it’s quite 
reazonable, namely, that your client—I presume 
that I have the honor of being in his presence 
—do produce lawful and sufficient prouf of the 
Marriage of Henry Morton Wilmot and Maria 
dei Pazzi, and also of the death without issue 
of Charles Francis Wilmot.” 

“Oh, the latter is easily proved,” replied Mr. 
Quatterly, ‘and, besides with that you have 
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nothing to do, for if he did leave legitimate issue, 
it would her your client aa well as mine, and 
besides, I never heard of a boy seven years old 
having a son and heir. The law does not con- 
template such a case, Mr. Writham, and we cao 
prove his birth and his death, with an interval 
of seven years between them. As to the other 
matter, it is quite right that you should have 
the proof you require, and you shall have it. 
There may be a little delay, from an awkward 
event which has removed the certificate to 
some distance,” 

Mr. Writham pricked up his ears, for there 
secmed to him a chance of pleading still, and 
he observed in a solemn tone, “ Of course, Mr. 
@uatterly, proof is necessary. Full, legal io- 
dubitable proof.” a 

“And proof you shall have, my dear Writham,” 
answered: Mr. Quatterly — “fall, legal, indu- 
bitable proof, as you say, for where we got the 
one certificate we can casily get another, ever 
if the first should be lost. But by your good 
leave, my friend, we will draw up a little mem- 
orandum of the grounds on which we stand, 
stating the proofs and particulars that you re- 
quire, and guarding against any future demands.” 
Mr. Writham seemed to pause and hesitate; 
but Mr. Quatterly went on in a decided tone, 
saying, “It is absolutely necessary, Writham. 
It must be dune, my friend. Either sign and 
get your costs, or don’t sign and go without 
them. I'm asolicitor, too, you know, Writham, 
and one time I had a window broken in my 
house—a glazier was sent for, who put in the 
pane. Just when he had done I unfortunately 
walked into the room, and saw him neatly star- 
ting the next pane with his diamond, then 
placing his finger dexterously against it till it 
gave a crack. I thought to myself, ‘What an 
image ofa solicitor!’ We are all fond of mak- 
ing little holes, that we may mend them after- 
wards. It’s the very nature and essence of our 
profession, Writham," and he took his fellow 
practitioner by the arm and gave him a friendly 
shake. 

Mr. Writham did not ‘attempt to resist his 
eloquence. The paper was drawn up by Mr. 
Quatterly’s own hands ; Mr. Writham suggested 
some alterations; they were eanitcere dis- 
cussed, investigated in their tendencies, and 
some were rejected, whilst others were admit- 
ted; after which the paper was signed. Mr. 
Morton took no part in the affair; but amused 
himself quietly by writing a letter, which occu- 
pied the greater portion of the time. When 
the whole busineas was concluded, Mr. Quat- 
terly began to feel the inconvenience of his 
brother solicitor having been shown into that 
toon. He was naturally of a hospitable and 
jovial disposition, and he would have liked very 


-well to have asked Mr. Writham to dine with 


him at Mallington; but then he wanted a little 
private conversation with Morton, and was 
well aware that Morton might desire a little 
private conversation with somebody else. Mr. 
Writham, however, relieved him from his diffi. 
culty by declaring that he must be off to Lon- ° 
don as fast as possible, as he had at least a hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of business to transact on 
the following day. As no coach passed to- 
warda town after that bour, his only resource 
lay in poet-chaises; and accordingly, as soon 
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as one could he procured, away he went, taking 
his clerk and his blue bag along with him. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Quatterly enter- 
ed upon business with his friend. “ This cer- 
tificate must be procured somehow, my dear 
sir,” he said. “Tt may be difficult and unpleas- 
ant to walt forjourr “* to and from Italy ; and 
yet how are we to ge. st Without sending, I do 
nut perceive. You lvok mighty coul and indif- 
ferent ; but I can tell you it isa serious matter ; 
for the want of this document, if the exhibition 
thereof be long delayed, inay encourage these 
people tu plead ; and then Lord have mercy on 
your purse !—for it will be a fight with them 
for life or death—or fur costs or no costs, which 
comes to the same thing.” 

“Tam not at all indifferent, my good friend, 
I assure you,” answered Morton; “but never- 
theless, I feel very aure that we shall obtain the 
paper speedily. I know it to be in the hands of 
the fellow Williams, with all the other papers 
that were in my pocket-bouk. Most likely he 
has not had time to destroy them before he was 
apprehended, as you have stated, for the only 
thing he could gain, would be by keeping them ; 
and, therefore, doubtless, they will be found 
amongst the rest of the things which he may 
have thought fit to leave behind. I suppose we 
shall soon have over some intclligence from Mr. 
Soames, the constable, and you can send over 
directions to stop all that belongs to me.” 

“That shall be dune—-that shall be donc !” 
answered Mr. Quatterly: ‘ but still I can't help 
regretting that the paper is not forthcoming at 
once. I see risk and inconvenience, and a 
great deal of law; and no one who knows as 
much of the fresh eggs of Mrs. Themis can 
doubt that the sooner they arc hatched the bet- 
ter; for if they are left alone fur a single night, 
a thousand to one they are fuund addled the 
next morning.” 

“That is not a very consolatory view of the 
case,” answered Morton ; * but still I do not see, 
my excelicnt friend, how I can help myself. 
There is an old saying, which you of all men 
must be well acquainted with, that ‘what is 
done cannot be undone.’" 

“Oh yes, 1 love old sayings,” answered the 
worthy solicitor, ‘some for being wonderfully 
good and true, and some for being wonderfully 
bad and false ; though, probably, they were all 
true when they were first said, otherwise So- 
lomon must have been a fool, and many a wiser 
man than he was much in the same case. Now, 
for instance, men say that honesty is the best 
policy ; and it would be true of all times, if they 
had added the words ‘here or hereafter ;’ but 
as the proverb stands, upon my life, I believe 
there is nothing more false. An honest man 
always makes much less noise in the world than 
a rogue; and as the only way to get on in life 
is to make a noise in the world, the rogue has 
the better chance. Look at poets, philosophers, 
statesmen, suldiers—you will always find that 
those who have done the most good have been 
the least rewarded. Write lascivious verses 
and immoral odes, and your cuntemporaries 
crown you with immortality—the public pur- 

chase, and the minister bonors. Inculcate 
virtuc, try to amend and correct, and starve in 
@ garret, or die in a madhouse. Set up for 
infidel, and you’re raised above Locke and New- 
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ton. Bea true Christian philosopher, and you 
are pagsed by as a.twaddling canter. So with 
statesmen, 80 with soldiers, so even with law. 
yers. A rogue bas a thousand paths he may 
follow to distinction, an honest man but one. 
Rogues for ever, friend Morton! But I'm get. 
ting misanthropical and you fidgety ; so tellme - 
what you aro going to do, noble sir, and I'll be 
no clog upon you." 

“First, my dear sir,” replied Morton, with a 
smile, given in passing to his friend’s some. 
what bitter, but not very unjust view of human 
life. “First, I am going over to Mallington 
Hall, in order to see something of the scene of 
such sad cvents, and to visit the poor widow of 
the murdered man; then I am guing to return 
here, by your leave, to dine with you upon such 
fare as Mrs. Pluckrose can furnish; and thea 
I shall go and drink tea with good Dr. West- 
ern and his sister.” 

“Where you expect to meet somebody else,” 
said Mr. Quatterly. “ Well, then, my youn 
friend, my afternoon is laid out also. First, 
will walk over with you to Mallington Hall, if 
you have no objection; then I will return here 
with you and dine; then I will amuse myself by 
writing a few letters, and making a few notes, 
till it is time to go to what the young people eall, 
Bedfordshire. Thus will you and I both consult 
our convenience: I shall not be in your way, 
and you will not be in mine. But pray ordet 
the dinner before you go, or else we shall have 
to wait for a full bour after we come back. 
Now, there is nothing so unpleasant on earth 
as waiting for an inn dinner.” 

Morton praised the punctuality of Mrs. Pluck 
Tose, the greatest virtue of an innkeeper, but 
took his friend’s advice, and after the dinner 
was ordered, they both set out upon their expe- 
dition, although the day had become cloudy as 
the sun crossed the sky. Mr. Quatterly admired 
the whole scene very much. With the park he 
was peculiarly pleased, and noticed all those 
little beauties which well directed art bad added 
to nature, in a manner that would have de. 
lighted poor Edmonds, could he have heard bis 
words, 

** All that you 80 much praise, my dear sir," 
said Morton, “is owing to the exertions of one 
man, poor Edmonds, who lies murdered up at the 
house there. He was a fine specimen oY that 
very fine creature the English peasant of the~ 
best class. Not without his peculiarities; he 
was, perhaps, rather clevated by them than 
otherwise, for they were all of a fine and gene- 
rous kind. He was blunt and straightforward, . 
bat never rude or insulent, and resolute to do 
his duty to his master, whether his master liked 
it or not; he Was sometimes a little pertina- 
cious, especially where the object required 
labor and exertion on his own part.‘ There was 
a certain degree of sternness about him, but yet 
he was not without kindly and gentle apn 
and, indeed, from all I have heard, I fear that 
his taking part with, and making excuses for, 
that wretched young man, Mrs. Charlton’s son, 
when every one else avoided and condemned 
him, has been the means of bringing wretched- 
ness to his home, and even death upon himself.” 

“A fine character, but a rare one in his 
class,” said Mr. Quatterly. 

“ Nay, I do ant think 20) wnmwerel Mate, 


«T believe that there are more of such char- 
acters in England than we imagine, and that 
there would be more still if various circum- 
stances in our state of society did not tend in 
different ways to brutalise them. It is with the 
classes abuve themselves that a great part of 
the fault lics wherever we find a rude and 
animal class of peasantry. I speak not of one 
class alonc, but of all the classes above them in 
their degree, for the great proprietor has his 
share in producing the evil, by tho neglect of the 
means which God has put in his power for the 
purpose of removing it. But take two classes 
as cxamples—the farmer and the manufacturer. 
There are many individual exceptions, but in 
general they only seem to look upon those who 
labor for them as machines, by means of which 
they are to produce as much ae possible at the 
least possible expense. They have no object 
in making them aught but machines, and a 
human machine is nothing but a teachable 
beast. In the manufactory he may become a 
well-drilled monkey; in the Gelds he may be a 
bear; hut no effort of any value is made to 
raise him, but, on the cours many to depress 
him in the scale of being. In some places we 
teach the people reading and writing, and so far 
we da well; but we rarely, if ever, address 
ourselves to teach them to think rightly, to 
Teason justly, or to weigh moral against physical 
advantages ; and all the time we show them hy 
our own conduct that we use their exertions 
but for our own purposes, and, by payiny not 
one penny more than we are obliged, keep them 
in that state of poverty and dependence which 
is the most brutalising of all things ; or, what is 
worse, perhaps, and more dangerous to them- 
selves and society, prove to thetn that in their 
cominunication with the classea above them, 
they receive nought but injury and wrong. 
Here, in this very case before us, a man in the 
rank and station of a gentleman is treated both 
respectfully and kindly by a person greatly in- 
ferior to himself in station, though greativ supe- 
rior to him in mind ; and what does he inflict in 
return, first upon the daughter, and then upon 
the father!” — 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Quatterly, with 
surprise, ‘‘you do not mean to say that the 
popr girl I saw married this day to that young 
vagabund, Alfred Latimer, is the daughter of 
the murdered man.” 

“Yea, indecd,” answered Morton; “and I 
know not to bo surry or to rejoice that the 
marriage has really taken place.” 

“Oh, rejoice, rejoice at all events,” an- 
swered Mr. Quatterly ; “but, to say truth, this 
offers me the first reasonable cause for doubting 
the young man’s guilt. Notwithstanding all my 
knowledge of human crime—and it is tolerably 
extensive, as I need not tell you—I can hardly 
believo it possible that 2 man, however de- 
praved, should go and wed at the altar a woman 
with whose father’s blood Iris hand was still 
wet. Truth, that most extraordinary thing, is 
the most difficult of all ores to extract from the 
immense mass of dross with which it is 
mingled, and in this case we may have got 
upon a wrong scent. Certainly the circum- 
stances are very suspicious ; but yet nothing is 
clearly proved. The young map may have 
been out upon some other wild expedition, the 
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blood may have come upon his clothes in eome 
other way; God grant it, and grant that it may 
be proved, for although we get at as much 
truth as perhaps can possibly be obtained by 
the means and a rsd of our criminal law, 
yet, depend upon it, many a man is hanged for 
crimes he has never committed.” 

Morton was silent, “«; he knew more of 
Alfred Latimer's charactet than good Mr. Quat- 
terly did, and he did not entertain the same 
hopes as his friend. In a few minutes after 
they approached the great door of the house by 
the gravel walk in front, and the old genticman, 
not feeling the same interest in all the actors of 
the sad scenes which had lately passed that 
Morton did, paused to comment upon the heavy 
and antique masses of the building, which bad 
their picturesque beauty, notwithstanding some 
want of taste in the details. Morton walked 
silently on and rang the bell. ‘The door was 
speedily opened, and Mrs. Chalke, the house . 
keeper, appeared behind the good woman who 
drew it back. ‘Ah, sir,” said the house- 
keeper, as soon as she saw Mr. Morton; ‘this 
has been a terrible affair, and I’m very glad you 
are come, if you have anything to do with the 
place, for, indecd, I cannot stay in it to-night 
after what has happened. I should die of 
fright, I am sure, before morning broke ; and, 
indeed, if we had not got in Betsy Smith and 
Mrs. Blackmure, I don't think I couid stay in it 
by day.” 

Morton promised that he would send two or 
three men to remain upon the preimisesy ald 
night, and then proceeded with Mr. Quatterly 
to visit the immediate seencs of the plundcrers” 
operations. He tirst turned his steps to the 
plate room, the door of which was still open, for 
the keys hud always becn kept in London, and 
then, after having given orders that it should be 
immediately tastened by a padlock, he proceed— 
ed to the chamber where the body of poor Ed— 
monds still lay, awaiting the coroner’s inquest. 
The presence of death is always sad and solemn. 
There are vague and dark prophecies in the look 
of the dead that appeal with a warning voice to 
the living, even when the last final act of man's 
life has come in the regular course of the great 
tragedy. But when an active and intelligent 
being has been brought to a close, in the midst of 
health and vigor, by some unnatural cause, and 
more especially by crime, that voice becomes. 
more deep and strong, reasoning to the ear that 
will hear it, of all the duties and relations of 
life, and all the punishments which attend their 
neglect or violation. The punishments inevit- 
able, innumerable, not alone those which the 
hand of man visibly inflicts, but those which the 
judgment of the Almighty prescribes even in 
this world—the withdrawal of his countenance 
and his grace, the extinction of good feelings 
and of higher hopes, the blotting out of all the 
traces of a better and a purer nature, which 
Were left to his descendants by the first sinner 
at the fall. Mr. Morton and his friend gazed 
upon the body of the poor park-keeper, as he 
remained stretched upon the bed in the same 
position in which he had been placed on the pre- 
ceding night. Neither of thein said a word for 
some time, but both fclt deeply, and Morton, 
when he turned away, repeated once or twice, 
** Poor fellow, poor fellow !” 
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“Now, my dear sir,” he’ said, when they 
Were once more in the hall; “I will go over to 
the widow's, and if she will receive me, Fwill 
sec her, however painful a duty it may be. The 
man has been killed in my service, and I doubt 
not, from what I know of him, in doing it well. 
She and her children, therefore, must be provi- 
ded for, and though, perhaps, she may not have 
turned her thoughts to the aggravation which 
poverty and wordly difficulties must always, 
sooner or later, bring to other sorrows, yet they 
would sooner or later present themselves to 
her mind, and it is as well that she should be 
spared that uneasiness altogether.” 

“You are right, my dear sir, you are right,” 

replied Mr. Quat’erly, following him ; ‘one of the 
best charities is the sparing of our fellow-crea- 
tures any source of unhappiness from which we 
can shield them.” 
_ The door of the park-keeper’s house was 
epened by the little boy, with his face pale and 
his eyes red. The room in which the family 
had usually sat was vacant, and the boy said 
that his mothor was lying down on her bed, and 
that Dr. Western had just left her. 

“Tell her, my d boy,’ said Morton, ‘ that 
I am here, and that I should like to speak to 
her for a few minutes, if she can admit me; but 
that if she is not well enough I will come and 
sec her to-morrow.” : 

The boy returned from the little room, beyond, 
however, asking Mr. Morton to go in ; and, leav- 
ing Mr. Quatterly in the other chamber, he 
passed through the door, and found poor Mrs. 
Edmonds seated upon the side of the bed, with 
the windows half closed. Her grief was very 
silent; there was no display, no cffurt, no 
noisy sorrow. She made more than one inef- 
fectual attempt to restrain her tears, but she 
felt that she could not speak, lest the bitterness 
of her heart should burst forth in lamentations. 

Morton tuok her hand kindly; and, seating 
himself on a chair beside her, ho said, in a quiet 
Jow tone, ‘I am sorry to intrude upon you now, 
Mrs. Edmonds, espevially as I know that such 
grief as yours is not to be comforted ; but I 
thought I might as well spare you any unneces- 
sary cares our anxieties by assuring you that 
your own fate, and that of your children, shall be 
well cared for. I will take the boy's education 
upon myself, and will provide fur him hereafter. 
You, also, I will take care shall never know 
want of any kind, and in whatever occupation 
may suit you best—for I know that you will not 
like to be without occupation—you shall have 
every assistance that I can give you.” 

‘e Thank you, sir, thank you,” answered Mrs. 
Edmonds ; ‘you are very kind—but, ob, my poor 
girl!” and she burst into tears again. 

“Well, perliaps, what I have to tell you of her 
may comfort you, onher score, at least,” answer- 
ed Leostin’ “ T have ascertained, Mrs. Edmonds, 
that she is really lawfully married to him.” He 
did not venture to mention the name; and he 
did hope and trust that, for some time, at least, 
the share which Alfred Latimer was suspected of 
having taken in the death of her husband would 
be kept from Mrs. Edmonds's car. 

“Oh! thank you, sir,” replied the widow ; 
“that is comfort, indeed. did not dare to 
mention her name to Dr. Western, for I knew he 
thought her very wicked, though be never said 


so. Ob, that her poor father could have heard. 
such news !”’ and the tears burst forth afresh. 

After a few more words of kindness, which ie 
always consolation in its degree, Morton left 
the widow, and returned with Mr. Quatterly to 
the inn. 

We will not pause to discuss the dinner 
which Mrs. Pluckrose set befure her revered 
guests, nor descant upon the eacellence of the 
roast chickens, nor the insufferable hardness of 
the bacon by which they wero accompanied. 
After the moderate meal was over, Mortun left 
his companion for the evening, and once more 
took bis way along the bank of the river from 
the inn to the rectory. 

There are days in the life of every one when 
events seem to crowd so thickly together that 
they jostle one another for attention, and a thou. 
sand subjects of deep interest were pressing 
upun our young friend’s mind at that moment ; 
but yet a taint hope of seeing fair Louisa Charl. 
ton at the rector’s passed through the crowd, 
and made him hurry his ate; or was he de. 
ccived, tor the first person he saw on entering 
waa herself. 

“] thought, dear Louisa," he said, “that you 
would be driven to this kind place of refuge. I 
hope you had not much to endure before you 
sought it.” Z 

‘A great deal more than ought to have been 
inflicted upon her,” replied Dr. Western, speak. 
ing tor his fair ward. ‘ But now, iny dear sir, 
my sister and I will do our best to wake her 
happy whilst she remains with us; but 1 fear 
there are still a good many difficulties and dis. 
comlorts to be encountered before her fate is 
more happily fixed.” 

“ Discuintorts, perhaps many," replied Mor- 
ton; ‘but difficulties, [ trust, none, my dear 
doctor. Mrs. Charlton's opposition, I know, 
we inust expect ; but if Louisa feels as I hope 
she does, that opposition need cause no delay 
whatever in our arrangements. The Jaw must 
afterwards take its course, and pronounce how 
far we may be affected by the lady's decision. 
But alter a scene which I have to relate to you, 
and which took place this morning before you. 
arrived, I think you will sce that it is unneces. 
sary for us to pay any attention to Mrs. Charl. 
ton’s proceedings, as her opinion of me or any 
other person depends entirely upon our pliability 
in regard to certain views, which seem to me 
not of the most honest character. However, 
of that hereafter.” 

The conversation now turned to ether sub- 
jects ; but still the events of the day formed, of 
course, the principal topic, and as all those events 
were sad—as they all showed, in different points 
of view, the depravity or folly of human natare, 
the general tenor of that evening’s conference 
was sad and somewhat gloomy. Yet Morton 
did not love Louisa less, and Louisa loved Mor- 
ton, if possible, more, as that conversation came 
towards a close. The lighter things of life have 
their effect perhaps in first attracting, but it is 
when the deeper and the sterner draw forth tho 
more profound and precious qualities that the 
heart becomes knit to heart by ties that can 
never be broken. Jt is then that the casket is 
thrown open, and the rea) jewels displayed, for 
the small traits and indications whieh are via 
ble in ordinary esoclety taada mare (remennits 
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affurd a view into the faults and failings than 
into the virtues and excellencies of our com- 
panions. 

As the hour of ten was approaching, Morton 
related to Dr. Western his visit to the widow, 
and the short conversation which had taken 
place between them. ‘I must ask you, my 
- dear sir,” he said, “ who know so much more 
of her habits and feelings than I do, to turn in 
your mind what sort of position will be best 
suited for her. I will secure to hor a little in- 
dependence ; but I know that it will please her 
‘best, and I am sure that, under existing circum- 
stances, it will be best for her, to have sone 
employment for her leisure time. There are 
ome occasions, as we all know, when labor is 
a blessing; and such, I believe, it will be in ber 
ease. The hoy we will easily provide for; and 
as to puor Lucy, I fear we must wait to see the 
course of events before we can devise anything 
for her benefit.” 

“‘] dread to think,” said Dr. Western, feel- 
ingly, “what must be the effect on Lucy’s 
mind when she knows the whole of this sad 
history.” 

“Oh, keep it from her—keep it from her!” 
cried Louisa. “If it be possible, never let her 
know the worst of all that has occurred.” 

Dr. Western shook his head. “It is the 
saddest part of sin and crime, my love,” he 
said, “that they bring misery to others who 
have no participation inthem. One man's folly 
or wickedness often spreads round wretched- 
ness to thousands, and almost each house in the 
land has, svoncr or later, its heartaches from 
the errors of some one whom its roof has at 
some time sheltered, You, yourself, my dear 
child, will have to bear your share of sufferin 
from Alfred Latimer’s crrors, and this poor gid 
who is now his wife must endure her part of 
the same hard consequences. I see no possi- 
bility of preventing it. She must know of his 
apprehension, which will doubtless be speedily 
effected, and all the circumstances will, sooner 
or later, be heard, whatever be the result. 

““T think it might be prevented,” said Mor- 
ton, after a moment's thought. ‘His appre- 
hension, indeed, she must learn; but it seems 
to me possible that by some one stepping for- 
_ward to protect her in is unprotected state, the 
darkest fact of all—if it be a fact—that her hus- 
band was an actual participator in her father’s 
sourder, may be concealed from her. At all 
events, in the case of the poor widow, we had 
better keep our suspicions from reaching her 
ears as ong as possible, for it would bitterly 
aggravate her gricf at present were she to 
know all the circumstances as they now ap- 
pear.” 

“ You say if it be a fact, my dear sir,” replied 
Dr. Western, ‘‘and you speak in a tone of 
doubt. Has anything occurred to make you hope 
that the opinions we formed this morning are 
groundless !” 

“ But little,” answered Morton. ‘Mr. Quat- 
terly, indeed, has doubts; but it seems to me—" 

While he was speaking there was a good 
deal of bustle in the rector’s hall; much more, 
indeed, than that usually quiet and well-regu- 
lated place was at all accustomed to. Voices 
sounded 8 ing low and eagerly, and the 
tones of Dr. Weatern'e old butler, usually so 
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grave and calm, were at length heard rising 
powerfully. - 

But I must and will see him this instant,” 
cried one voice, which Morton thought be reo. 
ognised. 

“ But I tell you you cannot see him till [ le 
him know, and ask whether he chooses it or 
not.” 

“But I know he will choose, and see him I 
will this moment,” rejoined the first speaker. 
“T tell you it’s matter of life and death; and 
there's not a moment to be lost !"" 

There scemed to come then a little scofife ia 
the hall, in which the rector's butler, being the 
weakest, as usual, went to the wall, aod the 
moment after, the dvor of the dining-room, 
which was adjaceat, was thrown open, and thes 
suddenly closed again. Another moment brougts 
@ step to the drawing-room door, and it too was 
opened with eager haste. All eyes were turned 
towards it, on the part of Louisa and Mrs. Eve. 
lyn with some degree of fear, and instantly ia 
rushed Mr. Gibbs in his own proper person, bs 
usually neat and somewhat extravagant attire 
being a good deal deranged, his black and silkea 
ringlets all confused and tumbled over eact 
other like a mob of corkscrews ; but importance 
and vigor in his countenance. 

““Oh, sir,” he said, addressing Morton, ss 
soon as he perceived him; “I bave such news 
for you, though it has well nigh cost me my life 
—come along—there is not a moment to be 
lost—we've got them safe if you like to have 
them.” 

Mr. Gibbs’ mind was evidently over-excited, 
and Morton, fearing that he might come harshly 
on some subject that would be painful to Louisa, 
beckoned him to come out of the room, saying, 
“ T will speak to you in the library, Mr. Gibbs, 
by Dr. Western's permission.” 

“Let him come, too—let bim come, too,” 
cried Mr. Gibbs. ‘‘ We shall want all the as- 
sistance we can get, I can tell you, sir; but 
there’s not a moment to be lost if you intend to 
do anything effectual’'—thus saying he followed 
Mr. Morton out of the room. Dr. Mester ac 
companied him, and after they had been about 
ten minutes away together, the bell of the l- 
brary was heard ringing, and several of the mea 
servants were called into the room. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 


Tre reader cannot tell—nay, it is impossible 
to describe to him so as to give him evens 
faint idea of it—no, “si j;avais une langue dé 
fer toujours parlante,” as Voltaire has it, f could 
not explain the terrible temptation Which ap 
author has to struggle with when he has got 
his reader and some of his characters into w 
is vulgarly termed a predicament, and feels an 
inclination to leave them all there and go to 
some other part of the story. No man shonld 
be trusted with power. It is more than human 
nature can bear; and the despot’s spirit is sure 
to seize upon every one who has his fellow 
creatures at his mercy. I feel at this present 
moment, dear reader, the tyrant strong within 
me, urging me to torture you even at the risk 
of losing my throne—to fly away from Mr. Gibbs 
and Mr, Morton and Dr. Western, and follow 
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out the courses of Alfred Latimer. But ! will | fell, breaking my shin most desperately. Ran. 
resist it maofully; and if ever I should come | ning was out of the question; if I lay there I 
into Parliament— which heaven forfend !—I | was sure to be murdered ; ao I took to my olf 
Will introduce a bill to render it penal for an | trick, and got up the tree. I had not been there 
author to tell his story in any other than a, two minutes when the blood-thirsty villains 
straightforward manner. 7 passed underneath, and I held my breath, and 

I will yo on with Mr. Gibbs, couse qui coute ; listened with all my ears. Well, I heard one 
for do not suppose that to do so is without its | say to the other ‘I could have sworn I heard 
inconveniences. On the contrary, I foresee | something running and the bushes shake ;' and 
many to the after telling of my tale; but still ' then the other answered ‘It’s very likely a deer 
“for a great good I must do a little wrong ;’’| got out of the park; the paling is very bad in- 
though, be it remarked that principle—a very | some places.’ You may fancy Cow Ttrembled 
vicivus one, by the way—should never be acted | but then t'other one said ‘It was more like @ 
upon but once in his life by an author, and| man’s foot than a deer’s,’ so that made me 
never in his whole life by a prime minister. It) tremble more, till I thought they would hear 
is contrary to morals, to logic, and to common| me shaking. But then one said to the other 
senee to do wrong at all; and no motive can| ‘It's all quiet enough now, however ;’ and the 
justify it, as shall be proved at large in some] other answered ‘Ay; if it was any one, he’s 
chapter especially devoted to that purpose ; but | off by this time, and he couldn’t be looking for 
enough of the question for the present, and now | us, at all events.’ That was Jack Williams 
for Mr. Gibbs. that spoke.” 

We left Dr. Western, Mr. Morton, and the| ‘Jack Williams,” exclaimed Dr. Western; 
traveling perfumer all in the library together, | ‘ why, I left him in the hands of the magistrates 
Finging the bell; but before we proceed to ex-| at——~.” 
amine into the results of that phenomenon we} “Ay! he's out, bowever it happened,” an- 
mast inquire into the causes—‘' Mon ami bellier | swered Mr. Gibbs, ‘and Brown with him, too, 
toujours commencet par le commencement.” Upon} doctor. ‘I'll take my oath of it, by the fra- 
my life, that is the third piece of French I have| grant Balm of Trinidad, and all I hold sacred. 
put intothis chapter. I beg a thousand pardons, | I knew who they were pretty well when first I 
and trust to be forgiven; for I do not think] saw them, and then when I heard their tongues 
there is as much of any forcign language,|I was quite sure; besides, they called each 
aneient or modern, in all my works put together. | other by their names, that isto say Brown call- 

However, we left, as I Lave said, Dr. West-| ed him ‘ Williams,’ and he called Brown ‘ Tom.’ 
ern, Mr. Morton, and Mr. Gibbs in the library} ‘‘ But where are they, then 1” demanded Mor- 
together—I'll go on, now, upon my word—and| ton. “It would take a whole regiment to search 
the first sentence spoken was by Morton.| that wood properly, even if they are there 
«* Well, Mr. Gibbs,”’ he said, “* What is all this? | still.’’ 

‘What have you discovered 1” “They are there still,” answered Gibbs; 

“Why, I’ve got them, sir—I’ve got them !"| “but they won’t be there very long, But asto 
cried Gibbs ; ‘‘ but there's no time to be lost if| searching the wood, that's needless ; for I can 
you want to have them.” tell you exactly where they are, and where th 

‘‘Who do you mean, my good friend?” ex-| intend to remain till two o'clock, for I heard 
<elaimed Dr. Western. ‘‘Do you mean Mr.}| their arrangements just as plain as a sermon. 
Latimer?” They stopped a minute close under the tree 

“No, no, no!" cried the traveler cagorly.| after they had said what I have told you, as if 
¢+] mean the villains, the scoundrels, the chicfs| they were listening, and then Brown said to 
of the whole gang, and I'm afraid every mo-| Williams ‘I don’t hear anything, Williams, do 
ment that they should get away.” out’ upon which Williams answered ‘No, 

“ But give us sume connected account of| Tom, J don't; and, at all events, we had better 
‘who they are, and what you mean?” said Mr. | get into the cave, for we must have some rest 
Morton, judging from the visitor's excited man-| before we go on, and we are in less danger 
ner, soiled and deranged dress, and whirling} there than anywhere else.’ ‘So I think,’ an- 
‘words, that he had either drank too much, or] swered Brown ; ‘but if I once fall asleep, I’m . 
that he was slightly insane. ‘‘ We have already | not likely to wake in a hurry, for it's a toler- 
geen to-day, Mr. Gibbs, how unjustly suspicions | able long walk, I can tell you, Williams, with 
may be entertained, and, of course, can do| all the round we have made, and this bundle is 
nothing without proper information.” devilish heavy. One of us had better keep 

“Well, then, if I must waste time,” ex-| awake whilst the other sleeps, and so take it in 
claimed the other, “all I have to say is that it|/ turns.’ But Williams replied ‘Never you fear, 
is entirely. owing to the fragrant Balm of|I shall wake at two o'clock; I always do, for 
Trinidad. ‘If it hadn't been for that I should! that's the time I used to go up and watch. I 
mever have known anything at all. I went} must have some sleep, too, recollect, for I've 
over to Sturton, sir, where I made a very con-| had none these three nights, and we mustn’t be 
venient deal, and as I was coming back through | much after two in starting again, that we may 
the wood, just at the top of the hill on this side | get on ten or twelve mites on the other side be- 
of Sturton, where I could look down over all| fore daylight.’ ‘Well, come along, then,’ an- 
the country, 1 saw two men creeping up by|swered Brown, ‘and let us have something to 
one of the narrow paths, and, not liking their] eat and drink first. It’s devilish little use hav- 
§ooks at all—for I thought 1 keew the villains| ing got the money if we are forced to starve 
—I went on as fast as I could. They came| ourselves notwithstanding.’ After that they 
mearly as fast, and, as the mischief would have | walked on a little, and I began to think how I 
at, it grew quite dark in the wood, and down I! should like to follow them tnd we woere aa 
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eave is they talked about ; but I very soon found 
that it was nearer than I thought, for I could 
hear that they did not go alung the path, but 
pushed through the trees and bushes near to- 
wards the high bank, and then thcy seemed to 
come to a dead atop, for I could hear their voices 
talking again without seeming to move. They 
were far enough off to prevent me from knowing 
what they said, except when thcy spoke very 
loud ; but near enough to make me quite sure 
of whereabouts they were. Presently, too. 
there came a sort of crackling sound, and I could 
see a red light shining through the branches, 
which showed me that they had lighted a fire. 
The dogs did not know therc was anybody so 
near, or I dare say they would not have made 
themselves so comfortable.” 

“ This opportunity must not be lost,” said Dr. 
Western, rising, and ringing the bell. ‘We 
must secure these men if possible.” 

“Tt would do me a great deal of good, your 
reverence,” said Mr. Gibbs, “if you would just 
let me have a glass of wine, for, to tell the truth, 
I am somewhat tired, and a good deal exhaust- 
ed, not having touched a bit of anything for a 
good many hours; but still I am ready to go the 
minute the others are.” 

“You deserve high praise for your courage 
and activity, Mr. Gibbs,” replied the worthy 
clergyman, “ and you shall have bes a that 
you desire which the house canafford. Bring in 
. some wine and some cold meat,” he continued, 
as the servant appeared; “but first tell the 
coachman to come here directly. Now pray, 
Mr. Gibbs, let us hear how you escaped from 
your very unpleasant situation in the tree.” 

“Tt was all owing to the fragrant Balm of 
Trinidad,” replied his visitor; ‘for having a 
specimen bottle in my pockct, as soon as I found 
that the murderers were safely lodged at such 
& distance as not to hear a little rustle, I took 
it out, and, pushing down my stocking, rubbed 
my shin till the pain quite went off, otherwise I 
couldn’t have walked a step, I'm sure. I kept 
@ sharp ear upon my friends in the cave, how- 
ever, and rubbed and listened, and listened and 
rubbed, for full halfan hour. But still they kept 
talking and eating I fancy, and I could hear a 
cork drawn, and then they laughed.” 

“Laughed !” exclaimed Dr. Western. “Iam 
sometimes inclined to wonder how human beings 
ever laugh.” 

“Tt was Tom Brown, I think,” returned Mr. 
Gibbs; ‘for I never saw Williams laugh in my 
life, and I don’t think he cver does. But some 
time after that they began to be more silent, 
apeaking for a minute or two, and then break- 
ing off again; and then there came a word or 
two and an answer; and then they were still 
so long I thought they were both asleep; but 
then they began again; and so it went on till it 
must have been half-past nine, I dare say. Af- 
ter that all was quiet; but I dare not move for 
& full balf hour, during which time I consid- 
ered what I had best do, and gradually I began 
to take courage, and [ determined to comedown, 
and get across as fast as possible, for it was the 
nearest magistrate’shouse; andas I grew bolder 
and bolder, I thought I might just as well take 
& look at their cave before I went ; and when I 
was quite sure they must be asleep, I got slowly 
down the tree from knot to knot, making no 
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noise at all, and then crept quietly through the 
grass towards the chesnat-trees and bushes 
under the bank, making as near as I could fot 
the spot where I had seen the light glimmering 
when I was up-stairs in the tree, for I could not 
see it now forthe brushwood, but Ismelt itstrong 
enough, notwithstanding. I picked my steps 
like a cat over the wet ground, and presently as I 
moved about, I spied a gap amongst the leaves 
and branches, not bigger than my hand, through 
which I saw something rea shining, and gettiag 
as near as I could I peeped through.” 

“And what did you see?” asked Morton, as 
the coachman entered, followed by the footman 
with a tray of cold meat and wine in his hands, 
and Mr. Gibbs paused in his narrative. 

“Why, I saw the fire of sticks beginning to 
die out,” replied Mr. Gibbs, “and that great 
big hulking fellow, Brown, lying-upon his back 
with a bundle under his head, and Williams 
sitting with his back against the bank, and his 
head leaning forward, sound asleep. As I stood 
there Brownbegantosnore. Youthought it ay! 
horrible, sir, that such men should laugh, bat 
can tell you it’s very horrible indeed to hear & 
murderer snore; so creeping away again withoat 
making the least noise, I marked one or two 
the large trees near with my knife, and then 
came down back again as fast a8 I could to old 
Blackmore, the gardener’s cottage. I had to 
knock the old man up out of his bed, for his 
boat was chained and padlocked ; but when he 
saw me, and heard what F wanted it for— 
though I didn’t tell him all—he Jet me have it 
willingly enough, and I punted myself across 
here without more ado. The boat is just dowa 
by the bank there, and I’m ready to go 
ba as I have had something to refresh mes 

ittle.” 

While Mr. Gibbs proceeded with great self- 
possession and satisfaction to comfort himself 
with the good things set before him, a consulta 
tion took place between Dr. Western. Mr. Mot- 
ton, and the coachman, as to what would be 
the best plan to pursue for the purpose of cap 
turing the two malefactors, whose place of con- 
cealment had been discovered by the worthy 
traveler. Considerable difficulties, however, 
presenved themselves. The lateness of the 

our—the want of all preparation—the absence 
of the only constable that Mallington boasted 
—the distance of Dr. Western's house from 
the village—and the early period at which Wil 
liams and his companion were to start upon 
their onward journey—were all impediments 
which were difficult to be overcome. Dr. 
Western was a man of peace; but, neverthe- 
less, his sense of duty as a magistrate led him 
at first to resolve upon going in person, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that Mortea 
dissuaded him. 

“T shall £0: certainly, my dear sir," said the 
young gentleman himself, ‘for you know that 
I have a personal stake in this matter ; when, 
besides forwarding the ends of justice, I would 
fain secure the papers which one or the other 
of these men undoubtedly possess. But both 
your age and your profession, my dear sir, 
should prevent you from going ; and, doubtless, 
we shall be able to get enough men by the way 
to render our proceedings secure.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the coachmas, 
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seratching his head; “but, if you cross over 
im the boat, you'll tind nobody but old Black- 
more, and he’s too Jame to be of any good. 
You and I, and the gentleman there might be 
enough, it’s true; but, depend upon it, the fel- 
lows will fight like mad, for I suppose they've 
got 4 rope round their necks any how.” 

‘« Doesn’t Miles, one of the keepers, live up 
at the corner of the park by Mrs. Hazlewood’s 
Gottage !" asked Morton; ‘and we can easily 
take that in our way.” 

“ Yes sir, 80 we can,” answered the coach- 
man; “‘andastrappingchaphe is too. I didn’t 
think of him.” 

“Then we shall be enough, my dear sir,” 
rejoined Mr. Morton, turning to the rector with 
a cheerful smile. ‘Four stout men will cer- 
tainly be sufficient against-two. Though any 
odds are justifiable in such a case, I should be 
almost ashamed of taking more. We bad bet- 
ter have sume arms, however, if you have any 
in the house. If not, I: must send for my pis- 
tols to the inn.” . 

“Oh, the footman has a couple of brace in 

his pantry, and I have a long-unused gun up- 
stairs,” replied Dr. Western. 
» ‘ve got a pistol, too,” said the coachman, 
and Mr. Gibbs chimed in, announcing that he 
bad his two little barkers in his ket, never 
having gone unprovided since his head had suf- 
fered in the very wood to which he was now 
destined. He started up at the same time, 
declaring himself quite ready; and, indeed, he 
showed a degree of alacrity and resolution 
which raised him high in the opinion of Mr. 
Morton. The gun and pistols were procured, 
am! then a sufficient quantity of cord was sought 
for and cut at convenient lengths, with a por- 
tion of which each of the expeditionary party 
farnished themselves. 

“ Now, go out with the coachman and down 
to the boat, Mr. Gibbs,” said Mr. Morton, as 
goon as all was ready; “I will join you in 
& minute ;” and then turning to Dr. West- 
ern, he added, ‘I will just go and bid Louisa 
and Mrs. Evelyn good evening. It will be 
moch better, however, that they should know 
nothing of this affair till it is over, as it would 
render them uneasy during the night, and poor 
Louisa has enough to grieve her without any 
farther anxiety.’ ; 

Dr. Western agreed cordially in this view, 
bat at the same time he added, ‘‘ You must re- 
torn and let me know, my dear sir, for I shall 
certainly sit up till it is all over.” 

Morton promised to do as he requested, and 
then returning to the drawing-room, laughed 
with Louisa and Mrs. Evelyn for a moment over 
Mr. Gibbs’s strange interruption, and merely 
adding that he thought it would end in the 
eapture of two notorious malefactors, took his 
leave with as light an air as if he was going to 
& party of pleasure. 


—>-_——_ 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


Tux moon had somewhat declined, the high 
depes of the ground behind Mallington Park, 
the deep rounds of the wood in the foreground, 
even the lower part of the park iteelf, though 
turned to the south, wore all in shadow ; but yet 
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the river in some of its bends caught the rays of 
the declining planet, and glistened like silver as 
it owed alung. The boat had been drawn up a8 
near to the rectory as possible, where the stream, 
expanding, flowed on more gently, leaving a 
fringe of reeds, mingled with the large round 
leaves of the water lily, on that side of the 
river; and in the punt itself appeared, when 
Morton approached, the coachman and Mr. 
Gibbs. He concluded, of course, that they 
were waiting there for him; but, nevertheless, 
he could not, as he hurried on, divine with what 
amusement they were filling up their time; for 
the coachman, with his body slightly bent, and 
the pole in his hand, seemed very much in the 
attitude of one who was lifting out a large fish 
with a landing net, while Mr. Gibbs, on his 
knees, in the bottom of the punt, was stooping 
over still further, and reaching out with his 
hands, apparently to secure something that his 
companion was endeavoring to guide to the 
side of their little bark. 

Just when Morton came up the worthy trav. 
eler made a sharp grasp at somcthing, ex- 
claiming the moment after, “I have got it—it’s 
@ hat.” 

He then emptied the water out, and turning 
to the young gentleman as he stepped into the 
punt, he showed him his prize, saying  Here’s 
a hat in the water. Isn't that funny, sir!—a@ 
very good hat, too, and can’t have been long in, 
or it would have fallen to pieces.” 

‘(Keep it safely, Mr. Gibbs,” answered Morton, 
who saw more in the fact than the other seemed 
todo. ‘There, push off, coachman, as fast as 
you can. You had better, perhaps, mark the 
hat, Mr. Gibbs, for we must leave it in the boat, 
and it may be important to identify it.” 

“Here's something written in the inside al- 
ready,” answered the traveler, “if I could but 
make out what it is,” and he turned it to the 
moonlight, but in vain. “I'll mark it at all 
events,” he continued, taking out his pencil aud 
marking a brogd cross on the leather. “ 
that will prevent mistakes. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it were that young Mr. Latimer’s hat. He 
came back without one, they say, and took a 
new one with him.” 

Mr. Morton did not reply, and the punt soon 
glided into the darker part of the stream, and 
approached the opposite bank, where the whole 
party ieppes out, and the boat was made fast. 
Morton then led the way at once towards the 
cottage of the man Miles; but by this time it 
was past twelve o'clock, and the good pre hel 
man and all his family were sound asleep in 
their beds, whence it was very difficult to rouse 
them. At length, after long knocking at the 
door, and tapping at the window, Miles himself 
was called out of his bed; and, as apprehension 
was the order of the day, and as he did not 
choose to give such nocturnal visitors an op- 
portunity of forcing their way in, he brought his 
face as near as possible to the casement, and 
opened it, inquiring * Who the devil are you!” 

“Get on some clothes and como out, Miles,” 
replied Mr. Morton. “ Bring your gun with you, 
too, with a ball or two, fit for it, if you've got 
any. We've some business to do.” 

“Lord bless me sir! I didn’t know you,” an- 
swered the man in a respectful tone; but, rub- 
bing his eyes beartily at the same tine,“ Wor, 
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is it all about! The season is too far gone for 
shooting a buck.” 
“Pl tell you presently,” answered Morton ; 


‘tbut make haste, my good friend, for we have 
no time to lose.” 

The man retired, promptly threw on some 
clothes, and calling one of his little girls to shut 
the door after him, speedily appeared with gun 
aod powder flask in one hand and some bullets 
in the other. 

“You had better charge,” said Morton, and 
the man obeyed without hesitation, but still not 
without some surprise. Mr. Gibbs he stared 
at heartily, but recognized Dr. Western's coach- 
man, and asked him how he did in a semi-som- 
nambulous manner, while he went on cramming 
his gun as hard as he could drive. 

“The French havo't landed, have they?” he 
asked at length, as he followed Morton up the 
sandy Jane under the park wall. 

“Oh, no,” answered Morton. “We have 
not such serious enemies to deal with as that, 
my good fellow. We have discovered where 
two of the men are lying hid who are suspected 
of having broken into Mallington Hall, and mur- 
dered poor Edmonds.” 

‘Oh, d—n them!” cried the gamekeeper ; 
“if T catch them I'll knock their brains out.” 

‘“No, no,” answered Morton. ‘You must 
be so good as to follow your orders exactly. 
T'll tell you what to do when we get near the 
spot, and you must do neither more nor less.” 

“ Where be they 1” asked Miles, in an eager 
tone, which showed that sleep was now quite 
thrown off. ‘In the chesnut wood, I'll bet 
apy money.” 

“No,” answered Morton; “in a cave or 
hollow piece of ground in Wenlock Wood, I un- 
derstand.” 

“What ! Gammer Hurry's Hole?” exclaimed 
Miles, stopping suddenly. ‘“ Well, that’s the 
very place for them to hide, to be sure. I 
havn't been thers this many a year, and I 
didn’t think of it. But stop a bit, stop a bit. 
If they are in there you'll want some light, for 
@t the back part it’s as black as the coal-hole, 
even in the day time, and we may all get our 
throats cut before we know it.” 

This was a point that had neither struck 
Morton, Mr. Gibbs, nor the coachman, and for 
&@ moment or two it puzzled them all very 
much, 

Miles soon came to their relief. “I've got a 

dark lantern at home,” he said. “You three 
go up to the common, at the back of the park, 
ang !"}l run and fetch it, and be up with you in 
@ minute.” 
: They reached the top of the hill, however, 
gome minutes before they were overtaken by 
the gamekeeper ; and Morton took advantage 
of the opportunity to cross-examine Mr. Gibbs 
in regard to the locality and circumstances of 
- cave, and also to arrange his plan of opera- 
ions. 

“Two of tis had Setter go in first,” ho said, 
“and two etay at the entrance, in case the 
others should miss them, and they should run 
out. As soon, however, as we have got huld 
of them, the others can rush in to help.” 

“They were both close at the mouth,” said 
Mr. Gibbs. “ But who's to go in first?” 

Morton mistook him, and thought that one of 
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the qualms of apprehension which he acknow!l- 
edged having felt in the tree bad now got pos- 
session of him again, and he accordingly 
replied, ‘You and the coachman had better 
stay at the entrance, Mr. Gibbs; you can hold 
the lantern, so a8 to give us as much light as 
possible, and knock any of them down who 
attempt to pass.” 

But the safety that is in numbers had inspired 
Mr. Gibbs with the spirit of a hero. He was 
not at all unwilling to take his part in a fgtt, 
though he objected strongly to having the fight 
all to himself. ‘No, no, sir!” he exclaimed, 
‘on my life, that’s not fair. I found the fellows 
nh and I ought to be allowed my part in taking 
them.” 3 

“So you shall, my good friend,” replied Mor- 


‘ton; “but only, as I think that Miles isa 


stronger man—” 

“Oh! I’m stronger than I look,” answered 
Mr. Gibbs, interrupting him, “and devilish 
active. Let me once get my fingers on one of 
their throats, and the ¢llow shan't throw me 
off more easily than a pioned bull does a bal- 
dog.” 

:: Well, so be it,” answered Morton, who ree- 
ollecting that Miles was a married man, witbe 
large family dependent upon him, thoaght it es 
well thatthe more dangerous part of the under- 
taking should fall upon the dapper traveler. 

When the gamekeeper joined them, however, 
though he did not venture to express his disseat 
80 boldly as Mr. Gibbs had done, yet he grum 
bled alittle at the prospect of not being allowed, 
as he termed it, ‘“‘to have a lick at the fcllows 
who murdered poor Edmonds.” 

Morton replied, ‘You must remember that 
they are only suspected, my good friend, and, 
therefore, there must be no more violence thas 
is necessary to secure them. Probably, how- 
ever, We shall all have as much of it ss we well 
deserve. So now that we understand the 
whole, let us go on in perfect silence; and 
remember, Miles, not to unshade the lantern 
till we are close to the entrance of the cave. 
Step as quietly as possible also ; and you, Miles, 
lead the way, as I suppose you know the place 
best.” 

“Know Gainmer Hurry's Hole! Ay, that f 
do,” answered the gamekeeper ; ‘“ but whataB 
I to do if I am not to go in when I get there!” 

“You keep close to the right of the mouth 
The coachman, who must come last, will keep 
close to the left, and Mr. Gibbs and I will 
in between you as soon as you unsbade 
lantern.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered Miles, “ just es 
you like, though I think you had better leave & 
to us, in case harm should come of it.’ 

“No, no, that will not do,” answered Mor 
ton. ‘I never put other men upon taske that 
aie afraid to undertake myself. Now go o& 

iles.” 

The man led the way across the common till 
be reached the edge of Wenlock Wood; bat 
then, instead of taking the path which Mr. Gibbs 
had followed once before, he struck away to the 
left, skirting the wood, till he came nearly 
the spot where the high bank in which the cave 
was dug fell away into the broken ground of 
the common. This proceeding agitated Mr. 
Gibbs a good deal, for be thought that the maa 
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ust have mistaken the place; and, pluckin, 
‘Mr. Morton by the coat, he whieperad fis a 
nsions. 

‘Hush!’ answered Morton, “he is right, 
@epend upon it ;” and at the same moment the 
amekeeper turned into the wood, where a 
gomewhat broader and less entangléd path was 
found under the shelter of the sandy banks. 

Slowly and cautiously they walked along, 
Beeping close to each other, and preserving a 
profound silence; and it is vain to say that the 
e@ensation was not somewhat awful, as, in the 
@epth of the night, and with no other light but 
that afforded by the sky above, bright though it 
might be with the moon’s rays, they walked on 
through the degp wood, and remembered that a 
struggle was about to take place with men 
whose hands were already imbrued in human 
-blood, and who would, in all probability, strug- 
gle with the courage of despair. Every now 
Gad then, where the banks were a little lower, 
the moonlight poured from the south-west upon 
their path, streaming between the boles of the 
trees that crested the high ground above ; but 
those occasional glimpses of brightness tended 
yather to render the gloom more deep when 
the darkness succecded again. 

When they had gone abuut a quarter of a mile 
a bird of the raven species—whother their steps 
had caught his watchful ear or whether he was 
already on the wing, I cannot tell—flew over 
their heads, with a hoarse croak, and they 
eould hear the strong feathers of his wings flap 
amongst the branches. These were the only 
sounds they heard, all the rest was still, and 
solemn, and silent ; not a breath ofair was felt ; 
the ‘thin branches of the birch waved not, 
and the light leaves of the aspen remained at 
rest. Their own step was all that moved, and 
each tduk espccial care to tread as lightly as 

ssible, and to hold the cautious breath. At 

ngth a faint odor of burnt wood was percep- 
sible, hanging about amongst the trees; and 
Miles, turning partly round, touched Mr. Mor- 
ton on the shoulder, as an intimation that they 
were approaching the place. 

Morton instantly drew one of the pistols from 
his pocket and held it in his left hand, giving the 
game sign to thosebehind him ; and, after taking 
about twenty steps further, the gamckeeper stvod 
still. Though completely dark, and though 
the fire which Mr. Gibbs had secn had now gone 
out, Morton could perceive distinctly enough 
the dark outline of the mouth of the cave, and 
when Miles paused and faced round on the 
right-hand side, the young gentleman did the 
game within about a yard of him. Mr. Gibbs 
also approached, and then Morton touched the 

mekeeper as a signal to unshade the lantern. 

lust at the same moment there was a slight 
poise in the cave, as if some one moved; but 
the covering over the lantern was instantly 
érawn back, and the figures of the two sleeping 
men were straight before them. The fecble 
rays penctrated faintly into the cave, show- 
ing near the entrance the rough smoke-be- 
grimed sides, but suffering the further parts to 
yest in obscurity. They flastied full upon the 
Yaces of Williams and his companion, however, 
and while Brown rolled over uneasily on his 
side, but without waking, the former started at 
once upon his feet. exclaiming, “ Ay, ay, sir,” 
t 


as if suddenly called by some one in command 
over him. 

Without giving him a moment's pause Mor- 
ton rushed in upon bim and grasped him by the 
collar; but even in the short interval, roused 
completely by the sound of feet, the miscreant 
was upon his guard, and grappling tight with 
his antagonist, a fearful struggle commenced 
between them, At the same moment Mr. 
Gibbs sprang upon Brown and held him 
down, meeting at first but little resistance, for 
the man’s senses were completely buried im 
sleep ; but as the grasp of his assailant began 
to oppress his throat, he too roused himself and 
struck the traveler a tremendous blow on the 
head as he started up, but without inducing 
Gibbs to let go his hold. Then seizing him by 
the waist he endeavored with his great strength 
to dash his head against the side of the cavern; 
but with active dexterity Gibbs contrived to avoid 
the blow, keeping fast to his throat, to use his 
own simile, like a bull-dog, while Brown raged 
and swore with every blasphemy that the voca- 
bulary of crime could supply. 

The contest, in the meantime, between 
Morton and Williams was more silent and ap- 
parently less violent, but more deadly. They 
were better matched in all respects; the 
gentleman was taller, as active, as much inured 
to exercise and danger; but not so muscular 
as his opponent. He had his pistol cocked in 
his hand, tov, but that only embarrassed him, 
for he was determined not to use it but in 
case of the last necessity, and as he was 
presenting it at his head with a low threat to 
fire, a well-aimed blow knocked it out of his 
hand, and it wont off as it struck the ground. 
They grappled with each other instantly, and 
wrestling with all their power, each strove to 
throw the other, till Williams, finding that he . 
had to contend with one as powerful and @s 
skillful as himself, relaxed his hold for a moment, 
and thrust his hand into the pocket of his jacket. 
It was for life or death ; for he knew that the 
withdrawal of his hand from Morton's shoulder 
would give his antagonist one fearful advantage ; 
but he saw the two men at the mouth of the 
cave; he heard Miles exclaim ‘“‘ Hang it, this 
will never do!" and beheld him set down the 
lantern to start forward. His only chance was 
in dispatching his adversary at once; and the 
next instant a pistol was in his hand. Morton 
saw it, turned towards him, and put forth all his 
strength. Williams staggered, wavered, lost 
his balance; but still, with the pertinacity of 
the wolf, that bites even in dying, he strove to 
aim the wcapon aright as he fell, still clingin, 
to his enemy with his left hand. Miles behel 
the whole, as he rushed on, and grasped at the 
felon's wrist, tarning it somewhat from its 
course ; but at the samo moment that Williams 
fell headlong, the pistol went off; and Morton 
cast himself upon him, holding his chest down 
with his knee. é 

“ Are you hurt, sir? are you hurt!" cried the 
gamekeeper. 

“ Never mind ! never mind!" answered Mor- 
ton, “ Tie him! tie him!” and at the same time 
he pressed heavily upon his antagonist's chest. 

ith rapidity and skill Miles slipped a noose 
over Williams’s arms, while Morton held bis. 
down, drew it tight, and Ved WN feet. “oe, 


‘belp them there! help them!" said the young 
gentleman, rising; and as Miles sprang away 
to aid Gibbs and the coachman, who were both 
struggling with Brown, Morton drew a second 
pistol from. his pocket, turned to the mouth of 
the cave, and sut down, keeping a wary cye 
upon Williams. The man atuod for an instant 
with his eyes bent upon the ground, without 
turning even a glance to the strife which went 
on for a moment near, ere his comrade was 
finally overcomne and tied; but at length, with 
a slow step, be advanced towards Morton. 

« Stand back !” said the young gentleman, as 
be saw him approach, raising his pistol at the 
game time; “I have not strength to struggle 
with you now, so I must fire, however unwil- 
lingly, if you atteinpt to escape.” | 

«I was only coming to say I am afraid you 
are hurt, sir,” answered Williams, in a mild 
tone; “J am sorry for it; but my blood was up, 
and I could not help it.” 

At the same moment Miles scized him by 
the collar, and dragged him back ; but Morton 
exclaimed, * Do not ill-use him—do not ill-use 
bim, on any account!” and the other three 
gathering round the young gentleman, whose 
face had turned sumewhat pale, saw the blood 
streaming rapidly over the breast of his shirt 
from the right side as he leaned upun the left 
arm. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Iw (he prison of the town of ——, and in the 
best room of the prison, for in those days every 
man was considered innocent till he was proved 
guilty, and no man was treated to the utmost 
rigors of imprisonment ll he was condemned 
by a jury of his country—we have changed all 
these things now, and it is quito as bad to be 
euspected of any serious crime as to commil a 
winor one—sz! Captain Tunkerville at his ease. 
He fad a bottle of wine before him, and a veal 

2 h excellent things, when they are good 
of their kind—and he reasoned with himself, 
as he sat, upon fate and human circumstances, 
and wus quite as good a philosopher in his way, 
as far as ethics were concerned at least, as 
many 8 man who has written a large folio, and 
begotten for himself a great name. ‘I'rue, it is 

bable that his lucubrations would not greatly 

ve tended to improve the moral or religious 
tone of society; but tho same may be said, 
unfortunately, of almost every philosopher that 
ever lived. I say almost, because there are 
one or two great exceptions. But search 
through a largo library, dear reader, and point 
@ut those exceptions one by one, and your fect 
will sooner have been tired of moving from 
ebelf to shelf, than your tongue of pronouncing 
the names of the few clever men who have 
been good men too. 

Captain ‘lunkerville began by thinking of the 
strange turn circumstances had taken in bringing 
him to the jail of a small country town, when 
he felt bimself well qualified to figure in a more 
extended sphere in the capital itself. «It's 
mot an uncomfortable jail either,” he said to 
himeelf, looking round—for Captain Tankerville 
was a connoisseur in juils, and had had some ex- 
perience—" It’s not an uncomfortable juil either, 
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and devilish civil fellows in it; but itis strange 
to find one’s self here. What an atrocious 
thing law is! Here am I shut up, for three or 
four days perhaps, for nothing in life but for 
playing at cards in an inn ona Sunday. It 
true old Quatterly says he can prove a forgery 
against me—he's a clever feliow if he does. 
That cock’s been tried before, I can tell bim, 
and won't fight ; but if he did he might run a 
chance of twisting my neck, after all. What 
an infamous shame to bang a man as one would 
a dog, merely for writing ten or twelve black 
strokes at the bottom of a piece of paper. It's 
contrary to every principle of justice and equity 
—it's pure murder. If I bad to make laws I'd 
hang all thuse who have made them. Mea 
was intended tobe free. I don’t suppose, when 
he was first turned out, that even a spadefal 
of earth was given to him as his own. Theo 
whence docs he derive bis right to anything 
he has? It's all stuff. The whole world is 
properly in common, and each man has a right 
to take what he can get, and keep what he cap. 
Why should not I write down upon a piece of 
paper the simple words, George Jacobson, just 
as well as any other man. I entered into no 
pledge with my godfathers and godmothers that 
I would stick to the name of Tom Tankervilke 
all my life. Why doesn’t a name wear out as 
well as anything else by too much use? and it’s 
devilish hard that one tnay not get a new one, 
just as a man gets anew coat—that's cursed 

ad wine: brandy, sugar, and sloe juice. I 
wonder if one can't get anything better in this 
stupid town ;” and he rang the bell which hung 
beside the mantel-piece. 

One of the turnkeys came in immediately, 
for Captain Tankerville bled freely, as they 
said in the prison, and, thinking he had done 
his dinner, was about to remove the’ things; 
but the captain stopped him, exclaiming ** Stay, 
stay; I havn't half done. I want some more 
wine, Mr. What's-your-name; and i Aes | 
better than that, too. I nevertasted such st 
as that. You may take it away and drink it 
yourself if you like; but get me a bottle of good 
real uld port, that will make the evening pass 
comfortably—and, I say, if you have anything 
new and entertaining come in, bring it in here 
just for an hour or so, for the sake of society. 
I'm beginning to get devilish dull.” 

‘You don’t seem so, I'm sure, sir,” replied 
the turnkey; “but I'lltell Mr. Wilson what yoo 
say,” and, withdrawing with the bottle io his 
hand, he went and spoke with his principal. 

“Go and get him a bottle of old port from 
the Hart,” said Mr. Wilson; “there’s four 
shillings to pay for it—charge him cight, yoa 
know—but let it be good, for conscience sake. 
What's come io?” 

“Nothing, sir,” replied the turnkey, “but a 
eae larceny and an assault locked up in de- 
‘ault.”” 

“They might as well have sent that to the 
cage, I think,” said Mr. Wilson ; “I don’t like 
to have such dirty jobs here—but 1’ll go and 
talk to him myself and amuse him. He seems 
a rollicking sort of blade, and takes it mighty 
easy.” 

“Ay, that he do,” answered the turnkey. 
“T dare say ho thinks the old gentleman woat 
persecute.” 
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«‘Oh, but they'll make him,” answered the 
incipal jailer. ‘They have bound him over, 
think.” 

‘No, sir, the captain is only remanded," an- 
awered his subordinate. “But, hark! they are 
bringing some one in now. Why, it'p that 
smart-dressed boy as was set in the stocks!” 

As he spoke he held the door of the room, 
which was near the entrance of the prison, ajar 
in his hand, and Mr. Wilson sauntered out with 
his coat tails turned back as he had been stand- 
ing by the fire. When he saw young Black- 
more, however, and heard that he too was re- 
manded on the charge of being an accessory in 
the robbery of Mallington Hall, he thought he 
‘would be just the person to suit Captain Tank- 
erville, and accordingly ordered him to be put 
into that worthy’s room till a cell could be got 
ready forhim. There were plenty quite ready 
in the jail, but there are conventionalities in 
prisons as well as other places. 

* When young John Blackmore found into 
‘whose society he was introduced he was greatly 
relieved and detighted, and the appetite with 
which Captain Tankerville was eating his veal 
pie, though a great vacuity in one side showed 
that it was not the first attack he had made 
upon it, gave him quite a new view of prison 
life, and taught him the great advantage of “a: 
light heart,” whatever may be the benefit of the 
other article which is sometimes supposed, in 
conjunction with it, to facilitate a man in going 
“through the world.” He had a great respect 
for Captain Tankerville. He wasa man of the 
first class in the profession which he had shown 
himself anxious to fullow, and the gay and 
cordial manner with which the worthy captain 
treated him inspired confidence and won regard. 

‘Ah, Blackee, my boy!” cried the captain, 
“+ what, have they grabbed yout Delighted to 
see you. You are welcome to the stone pitcher. 
Sit down and have a bit of pie and a glass of 
wine when it comes. I'll treat you." 

Young Blackmore took a seat, and, with his 
usual effeminate manner, reccived the captain's 
civilities ; but when the wine came, and he had 
taken a glass or two, he felt his spirits greatly 
‘revived, and the stocks were forgotten. 

‘Now, tell us what you're in fur, Blackee,” 
said the captain, after they had conversed and 
drank for some little time, “* Something capital, 
I hope.” 

“Capital? la, captain, don’t talk of capital!” 
replied young Blackmore. ‘* You make me 
quite nervous again.” 

“I'm talking of capital fun, not capital punish- 
ment,” replied his fellow prisoner, laughing ; 
“but whatever it is, you had better have a little 
ae advice. A young fellow like you, when 

e first begins, is sure to get himself into some 
ecrape, if he hasn't some friend at his elbow to 
‘tell him to keep ont of it.” ‘ 

“ I’ve got into a terrible scrape already," said 

‘John Blackmore. 
' The more reason you should take advice 
from my long experience,” answered bis sage 
companion. “This is the-fourteenth time I 
have bcen in jail, Blackee—eight times for 
debt, and six for peecadilloes—and I never yet 
‘failed to get my head out almost as fast as it 
“was in; so tell me what’s the matter, and you 
aball have a good legal opinion without a fee.” 
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“Why, they've put me in here,” replied the 
lad, “for overhearing something that Jack 
Williams said to Bill Maltby. about robbing Mal. 
lington House, and not telling.” 

“ Oh, Jack Williams !” said Captain Tanker- 
ville. ‘‘Then Latimer’s in for it too, and I may 
be excused for pot giving him his revenge, aa I 
promised.” 

Young Blackmore nodded his head in token 
of assent, and Captain Tankerville went onin a 
grave, deliberate, thoughtful manner. ‘So, you 
overheard them, did you! and you didn’t tell. 
Well, that certainly makes you particeps crim. 
nis. An awkward position, Mr. Bickers! es. 
pecially if you had any finger in the pie—I don't 
mean your whole hand. I mean only if you 
fingered it—carrying messages, running for 
horses, giving a nod er a wink, and such things. 
Now, if murder had been committed, the ques. 
tion would have been settled. You'd have had 
to taste hemp, Blackee. It's rather bitter, but 
hot so much so as people imagine, I have a 
notion, and one thing is, it’s soon over.” 

“They°say murder was committed,” replied 
the young man, in a low tone, fixing his eyes 
upon Captain Tankerville’s countenance, as if 
his life depended upon the next word. 

‘Ah! that's awkward,” answered his fellow 
prisoner. “Take a glass of wine, Blackee. 
We'll have another bottle when that’s done. 
Now, as far as I can see, you’ve got but one 
chance. You must stag—I dare say you don't 
care a straw about Williams—nor I either, for 
that matter—nor about Alfred Latimer—nor I 
either. They are both sure to be hanged, any 
way; 80, if you can get your neck out of the 
noose between them, you are a fool if you don’t 
do it.” 

‘But I did confess,” replied the youth, set- 
ting down his half emptied glass of wine; and 
he proceeded to tell his conpanion all that bed 
happened to him during the preceding nigbt and 
that eventful morning, and added by saying that, . 
the constable, as he had brought him alo 
had told him that the whole story was out, 
the people hunting for Wiltiams, Latimer, and 
Brown, all over the country; ‘and so t 
took me out of the stocks and put me in here, 
he added. 

«See what it is not to have an experienced .. 
hand to consult with,” rejoined Captain Tank- . 
erville. ‘If I had been near you, I’d have put-« 
you right in a minute. You should have stack 
to your story to Williams’s face, whether it wa 
true or false. Then you would havé got elear 
off, and, perhaps, been rewarded; now you’ve 
only one chance, my lad. You must come 
back to your old story, and say that the sight of 
the fellow frightened you out of your wits; then 
if you can just tell where Williams is gone, 
so as to get him nabbed, you'll save your 
bacon.” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” answered the youth, mourn- 
fully. 

“Do you know where young Latimer is 
gone?” cried Captain Tankerville. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed young Blackmore, 
joyfully; ‘I know where he intended to go, 
and how they arranged all their plans, though 
at that time I wasn’t aware that he was to have 
any hand in this job. He was first to go to 
Portsmonth, and then over \o France, % © 


ce called Havre, where Williams was to 
join him, and then they were to go pirating in 
the Levant together.” _ : 

“A very pretty scheme!” cried Captain 
Tankerville, rar heartily. ‘Quite roman- 
tic, upon my life. Two gentlemen starting in 
the characters of Blue Beard ahd Black Beard.” 
As he spuke he approached the bell and gave 
it a smart pull. 

«What are you going to do? what are you 
going to do!” cried young Blackmore. ‘ 

“To save your life, my lad,” replied Captain 
Tankerville. “It’s very seldom indeed that 
one can tell the truth with any advantage to 
ene’s self. I never knew above two or three 
instances of it. But this is one, and it shows 
a man’s skill if he finds out when it is just as 

for him to tell the truth as to tell a lie. 
now you have nothing to du but to go and 
awear where Alfred Latimer may be found, 
and, if he’s caught, you may be safe enough. 
I say, my good friend,” he continued, as the 
turnkey opened the door, “just tell the gov- 
ernor to step here. This young man has got 
something to tell which may further the ends 
of justice immensely ; and, as I am always fond 
of seeing justice done, I think it quite as well 
that the magistrates should know it. But you 
had better be quick, or the fellows may have 
got beyond reach.” 

Mr. Wilson appeared in a minute, and heard 
all that young Blackmore had to say with a dry 
attentive countenance. At first his former ter- 
giversation, which had reached the worthy 
officer's cars, seemed to have produced an 
unfavorable impression in regard to the young 
man’s veracity ; but as soon as he heard what 
he had to say of Alfred Latimer’s escape, he 
replied “ You must come before the magis- 
trates. Send up Bill here to keep him safe,” 
he continucd, addressing the turnkcy who stood 
behind, ‘and Ict some one keep a look-out for 
Mr. Soames ; he was down at the bench just 
now.” 

‘* He was over at the Hart asking when the 
ahay went,” rejoined the turnkey. 

“Well, see for him—see for him! and let 
him know that we've got information,” said 
Mr. Wilson ; and these precautions had their 
desired effect, for John Blackmore's new depo- 
sition was made before Soames had quitted the 
town, and furnished with the best information 
he could get, and all legal powers, as well as 
an assistant, he jumped into a post-chaise, and 
Grove off towards Portsmouth. 


——— 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


Tue post-chaise which contained Alfred Lat- 
imer and his poor bride rolled along as fast as 
two horses could draw it; but yet not fast 
enough for his impatience, for remorse and fear 
were upon him. He fancied that he had taken 
all his measures so well, indeed, that suspicion 
was not likely to fall upon him specdily, if at 
all. He fancied that it would be some time 
before the bloody clothes which he had left at 
Mallington House would be discovered ; and as 
no one knew that they belonged to him, that it 
would be still longer before any circumstance 
would ahow that they had ever beon in his 
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possession. Even his marriage with Lacy he 
thought would tend more than all the rest te 
the concealment of his part in the crime that 
had been committed, and he argued and re- 
argued with himself to prove, to his own eatia- 
faction, that he was quite safe. Yet fear was 
in his heart, for, with @ very few exceptiona, 
terror is always the follower of crime. He 
could not banish it; he could not drive it 
away. More than once he pulled up the cover- 
ing over the little window at the back of the 
chaise and looked out behind; more than once 
he called to the pee to ‘get on,” though 
he was going as fast as he could. 

Remorse also was doing its part bitterly 
and terribly, and the struggling feelings within 
his bosom strangely affected his demeanor. 
Sometimes he would fall into deep and gloomy 
fits of thought — sometimes he would answer 
Lucy sharply and angrily—sometimes be prod- 
igal of tenderness and caresses. He loved her 
certainly better than he had ever loved any 
human being. He had always done so, and 
now he clung to her as the only solace left, 
and the only fragment that he had saved out of 
the wreck of better things left for him; and 
yet the impatience and irritation of his mind 
would not suffer him to be wholly kind. But 
she bore all with gentleness and affection, as 
she had been lately taught to bear; and she 
now saw that something, she knew not what, 
weighed heavily upon bis mind. For a moe 
ment at one time she thought, with deep grief, 
that it might be his marriage with her that 
irr#ated him—that he might regret it—that he 
might feel that it had degraded him, but thea 
came one of those fits of tenderness which 
showed her that such could not be the case. 

She little thought, poor girl, that she was 
sitting side by side with the murderer of her 
father; and that the hand, the burning hand 
which clasped hers was stained with her fe 
ther's blood. 

Onward, however, they went, and had gone 
near fifty miles on their way before Harry 
Soames, the constable, set out from Mallington 
in pursuit of them. But though poor Lucy 
was tired, and Alfred Latimer himself became 
drowsy with the exertions and the watchfulness 
of the preceding night, still he went on, till 
towards eleven they reached the town of 
Southampton. As soon as the chaise drove 
up at the door of the inn, Alfred Latimer in- 
quired when the packet would sail for Havre, 
and, to his great relief, heard that it got under 
weigh at four o'clock on the following morning. 
He immediately sent to secure berths for him 
self and his wife, and after a light meal, bade 
Lucy retire’to rest for an hour or two. But be 
himself did not lic down, fearful lest the people 
of the inn, notwithstanding all his injunctions, 
should not call him in time; and he remained 
dozing by the fire of the sitting-rooin in a half- 
delirious sleep. ‘The horrors that he under- 
went during those three hours that he thus re- 
mained are indescribable. Scarcely had he 
closed his eyes for five minutes when the figure 
of poor Edmonds, as he lay bleeding on the 
floor the moment after he had shot him, pre- 
sented itself to his sight, and he woke with @ 
start of agony. Then, when he slept again, he 
seemed to hear loud voices shouting, and peo- 
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plo screaming ovt his name, and calling ‘‘ Stop | wife were was throwa unceremon 


the murderer!” and again sleep was banished. 
Thus it went on al) the time, till at the hour 
appointed the punctual porter of the inn came 
with a candle in his hand to call the gentleman 
and lady that were going by the packet. 

Lucy was soon roused, and ready to depart. 

@ trunks and boxes they had brought were 
pat upon a wheelbarrow; the bills paid, the 
Servants fee’d, and with the daughter of his 
vietiin hanging on his arm, Alfred Latimer 
@eok his way down through the dark streets to 
the port. 

It was a fine clear night, the wind was light 
and favorable, and no obstacle or impediment 
presented itself. The careless examination to 
which goods going abroad at that time were 
subjected at the Custom House was soon got 
@ver ; one trunk was opened, and then all were 
marked with chalk, and carried to’ the vessel. 
Alfred Latimer and Lucy went on board at the 
game time, and both went down below to wait 
for the ship sailing. 

In about twenty minotes after, there was a 
hire deal of nuise and swearing upon deck, and 

red Latimer looked anxiously towards the 
eabin door. But presently a surt of swaying 
motion was felt, the ship began to bend consider- 
ably to one side, and the nvise of rushing water 
ahowed him that they had got under weigh. It was 
& blessed relief, but still he could not rest; and 
es be and Lucy were the only cabin passengers, 
he laid down for a short time on the sofa by the 
side of her berth, and then started up again, 
gaying he would go upon deck to see how they 
got on. 

He found everything now calm and quiet ; 
the ship going easily through the water, and the 
different lights that marked the shoals and 
headlands in that part of the channel distinctly 
visible. He wished that they were all passed ; 
but still it was somo satisfaction to be at sea, 
and he gazed over for a few minutes into the 
water as the ship sent it in foam from her sides. 
Presently, however, the captain gavo some 
orders, the speed of the packet was slackened, 
and then apparently she stopped, without how- 
ever letting down the anchor, and in reality 
@riving on slowly with the tide. 

“What is the matter?” asked Alfred Lati- 
mer of one of the sailors who came up the 
gangway with a coil of rope on his arm. 

“ Nothing but a boat from Portsmouth, sir,” 
answered the man, unfastening the bolt where 
what is called the accommodation ladder is 
placed. 

Alfred Latimer asked no more questions, bat 
instantly went below, and there remained list- 
ening, with the cabin-door ajar in his hand. 
Presently the sound of oars, a grating noise 
against the ship's side, and voices speaking 
were heard ; a good deal of halloving followed, 
end then some conversation upon deck ; but 
the unhappy young man could not distinguish 
anything that was said. In another instant, 
however, steps were heard coming down, and 
he clused the door hastily, and laid down upon 
the sofa again. 

The persons who had descended went into 
what was called the gentlemen's cabio first ; 
but then almost immediately returned, and the 
oor of that in which Alfred Latimer and bie poor 
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fously oper. 
The first who came io was the captain of the 
ship ; but two other faces appeared behind him, 
and in one of them the wretched young man 
instantly recugnized 8 countenance which he 
knew tvo well—that of Harry Soames, the con- 
stable of Mallington. 

His fate was no longer doubtful ; a chil) like 

that of death spread on his whole frame, and 
though he shook not, nor uttered a word, it 
seemed as if all his limbs were changed into 
stone. 
_ “Ah, Master Alfred!” cried the constable, 
in a familiar tone, “I’ve caught you at last, 
bave I! ‘Twas devilish clever of you that 
doubling upon me at Andover, and taking to 
Southampton instead of Portsmouth. But you 
must come along now, and I am sorry to say I 
must put the darbies upon you, for you see the 
offence is a big ‘un.” 

Alfred Latimer stood before him without word 
or motion, with his eyes gazing upon him, his 
lips quivering, and bie face as pale as death. 

“What is the matter?” cried Lucy, rising in 
terror. ‘ What is all this, in heaven’s name 1” 

“ Whi, it's a bad job, Miss Lucy,” replied 
Harry Soames. “I must take your lover here 
—that’s to say your husband, for I hear you are: 
married outright—away with me. I’ve got 
nothing todo with you. The warrant’s against 
him, and you can go where you like—to France, 
if it suits you.” 

“I will go wherever he goes,” answered, 
Lucy, clinging to the arm of her husband. 

“Can't allow that,” said Mr. Soames, in a 
decided tone; “and besides, you see it is im- 
possible. I and the other constable have got to 
take him back, and the shay will but hold 
three anyhow. Howsoever, you can come 
after us if you like, though I'd advise you not.’* 

“Where are you going to take him!” cried 
Lucy. ‘* What are you putting those things on 
him for?’ and she with terror apon the 
handcuffs that they were fastening upom his 
unresisting arms. 

“Why, we are going back to Mallington,’”” 
answered Harry Soames, “and that as fast as 
we can go; and as for why we are putti 
these on hic you sec it’s for murder’—he hb 
very nearly added “ of your own father," bat 
he had once hada child, and he paused, thinking, 
‘“*T will not say that.” 

“For murder !” exclaimed Lucy, “ for mur- 
der! Well, he is my husband, and I will go 
with him, whatever he has done.” 4 

“ But I tell you you can’t, ma’rm,” answered 
Harry Soames. ‘It’s no use argufying, it can’t 
be done.” 

“Then I'll follow,” said Lucy mournfully— 
“T'll follow, wherever he goes.”’ 

“Comoe,” said the captain of the vessel, 
‘ you had better get him out of the ship as fast 
as youcan. I can’t lay to here all night. I 
thought there was something wrong about him 
when first I sawhim. Come, take him away to 
the boat." 

“ Oh, take me with him—take me with him 
in the boat !” cried Lucy ; ‘at least take me on 
shore with him!” 

But Mr. Soames thought &t to assume 8 
harshness which, notwithstanding this various 
faults, was not natural to him, “We a Gee 
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deal better she should be out of the way,” be 
thought; she'll only break her heart if she 
comes in the midst of it, and finds how it all is. 
Better the young dog should be safe lodged in 
the atone pitcher, aod her father's burial over, 
before she gets home, anyhow ;” and, therefore, 
upon these considerations he replied, ‘No, 
that can’t be permitted, ma'rm. You may jest 
speak a word to him, if you like, before he goes. 
There can be no harm inthat. Stay a minute, 
captain, there's a good soul. They are new- 
married peuple, and this is a hard parting,” and 
he walked towards the door. 

“ And what am I to do with the girl!” asked 
the captain in a low voice, following the con- 
atable. 

“Ob, you must take her over to Havre, and 
bring her back again if she wants to coine,” 
answered Harry Suames. “I’m not going to 
take her ashore, I can tell you, for many rea- 
ons; but be kind to her, there's a good man, 
for she comes of very good people, and he’s a 
gentleman of high family, although he has play- 
ed this here trick.” 

‘« Are they really married ?” asked the captain. 

“Ay, that they were, yesterday morning,” 
answered Harry Soames; “I see the gentle- 
gman that married them.” 

In the mean time Lucy had cast her arms 
round her husband’s neck, and given way to 
the tears she had long repressed. But Alfred 
Latimer recovered himself sufficiently to whis- 
per, in a quick tone, “Put your hand in my 
waistcoat pocket, and take out the key of the 
large trunk—all the money is in it. Go on to 
Havre, and then come back again if you like, 
Lucy. But on no account bring that trunk back 
With you, or anything that it contains, but what 
money you want. Quick—quick !—don’t let 
them see you.” 

Lucy did as he bade her; and the moment 
after Harry Soames said, “Come, I can't give 
any more time, Mr. Latimer; you must come 
coi i 
« Well, I am ready,” answered the young 
man. ‘Farewell, Lucy !—farewell!" and he 
kissed her tenderly. 

They were obliged to take poor Lucy's arms 
from his neck before they could lead him to the 
deck. Alfred Latimer went calmly, though 
slowly ; but as he approached the ship's side 
the overwhelming impression of the dreadful 
eituation in which he was placed rushed upon 
his mind more forcibly than it bad done before. 
The horror of being branded and tried as a 
murderer—the sight of all those whom he had 
known from his youth gazing upon him with 
horror, and the agony of a public execution— 
all seemed to flash upon his mind at once, and 
he thought anything would be preferable. He 
‘was near the ship’s side—one of the men bad 
him by the arm to help him down into the boat, 
and his bands were manacled; but he con- 
trived to dart away, and at one spring cleared 
the bulwark.. A dull splash was heard in the 
water, and a loud shriek from Lucy, who had 
followed closc behind ; but the instant after one 
of the boatmen exclaimed “I have got him, I 
have got him. Here he is!” and as they held 
Ly erat aha veo iho side they saw two 
of the men below pulli e wretched culpri 
dnto the boat. iar Ae 
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“ Ob, let me go with bim—in pity, in mercy, 
let me go with him!” cried poor Lucy; bat 
Harry Soames and his companion scrambled 
down the ship’s side without heeding her, and 
the next moment the boat pushed off, leaving 
her apon the deck. 4 

“ There, go down, go down, my poor young 
lady,” said the captain, in a kindly tone, ‘go 
down and sleep. Perhaps they won’t be able 
to prove anything against him after all.” 

‘Those were the firet words of comfort thet 
Lucy had heard, and, after gazing for a minute 
in the direction that the boat took, she did 
down into the cabin, but not tosleep. Still 
captain's words returned to her mind. 

“They may not be able to prove anything 
against him,” she repeated to herself, ‘‘ Oh, 
no, no, no, I am sure they cannot. Murder! 
Alfred would never commit murder! Perhaps 
he has killed somebody ina duel ; they call that 
murder sometimes, hut then they are always 
pardoned, and J am sure he will be."” 

She gave up her mind, however, to bitterer 
thonghts when she remembered many of the 
circumstances that had taken place—the com- 
panionship of Williams, the long absence of ber 
husband for a day and two nights, the terrible 
agitation he had displayed, his haste and eager- 
ness to reach a foreign country, and the sortof 
dull despair that had fallen upon him whea 
Soames and his companion came on board 
“TI will return directly,” she thought. «I wit 
get back as fast as I can. But where shall [ 
go when I reach Mallington! My father would 
be angry and not see me, and my mother will 
not venture to have me there. I will go to Dr. 
Western; he will be kind, though he may be 
angry, and he will pity me and help me, ] am 
sure. But J] must get back directly. I wonder 
if they could not land me somewhere as they 
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As soon as this thought struck her she looked 
forth from the cabin and called the steward, in- 
quiring whether the captain could not put her 
ashore on the Isle of Wight? The reply, bow- 
ever, Was in the negative; and a few minutes 
after the captain himselfcame down, saying “I 
shan’t touch anywhere till I get to Havre, 
ma’am, but I can bring you back the day after 
to-morrow, if that will do. But I think you had 
a great deal better lie down, fur we shall soos 
get into rough water.” 

“The day after to-morrow!” said Luey. 
“That is a long time ;"’ but the poor girl had ao 
other resource. Steam-packets in those days 
did nut span the seas as with a flying bridge, 
and Lucy, after brief deliberation, agreed to the 
captain’s proposal to carry her back again 
Then lying down in her berth once more, sbe 
turned her face so that no one entering could 
see her, and gave way to her grief without 
restraint. Innumerable horrors could be added, 
if any one so pleased, to the tale, of the sorrows 
which poor Lucy suffered, and the romance 
writers of an olden time would have produced a 
long history of disasters arising—as, indeed, 
was not improbable—from her baving with her 
a number of things belonging to Alfred Latimer, 
and, more especially, a large quantity of the 
gold which had been plundered from Mallingtoa 
Hoyse. She knew nothing of the fact, indeed; 
but still it was more than likely te have led ea 
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énto difficulties and even dangers. But there is 
mothing so sickening to good taste as the exag- 
sgeration of that which is horrible enough in the 
plain reality. Far from meetigg with all the 
Anisfortunes that she could meet with, various 
Circumstances combined to prevent many of 
them from falling upon her. In the firat place, 
Harry Soames, who had never before had the 
honor of capturing so respectable a prisoner for 
“20 capital an offence, what between the hurry 
and the eagerness of the pursuit, and the con- 
fusion and the novelty of boarding the packet at 
ight, forgot those precautions which a more 
g@xpericnced officer of the street called Bow 
would have taken with the most deliherate 
coolness, notwithstanding the haste and impa- 
4ience of the captain, anal as his warrant was 
directed only against the person of Alfred Lati- 
mer, satisfied himself with having obtained 
possession of that, and neglected to secure his 
goods, chattels, and effects, which, indeed, 
*might have been of great consequence in proving 
the case against him. The captain, too, though 
@ quick, sharp man, never troubled his head, 
according to the happy vulgarism, about the 
lady's’ trunks and boxes, and poor Lucy's utter 
anconsciousness of their importance, and the 
little heed she took of them, prevented any- 
thing like suspicion being aroused. Had they 
been seized she would have been left nearly 
_ penniless in a foreign land, either to die of 
‘want, or to find her way back how she could. 
.But they were not seized, and everything was 
landed quietly on the quay at Havre. One box 
after another waa taken to the Custom House ; 
a few articles of English manufacture were de- 
tained as contraband, andall the rest were sent 
up to the inn, whither she had gone by the 
captain’s recommendation. At that inn we 
shall now leave her, unconscious of the danger 
she had run, but with her heart already loaded 
with fully as much grief as she could bear. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 


Great was the bustle and confusion in Mal- 
dington, even at a late hour of the night on 
which the notorious Jack Williams and the 
little less notorious Tom Brown were secured. 
The inhabitants, the genii loci, were sleeping 
their first sweet sleep; the Crumps and the 
Martins, the Dixons and the Skinners, were all 
fn the arms of Morpheus; and dear Mrs. Pluck- 
rose pressed the downy pillow, full of uncon- 
ciousness, when a loud knocking at the inn door 
startled her from her fond oblivion. Chamber- 
maids and oatlers were roused in haste, but the 
knocking continued till they made their appear- 
ance at the door; and then messengers wero 
gent off with the utmost rapidity to the house of 
Mr. Nethersole and to that of Dr. Western, 
where the knocking recommenced with as much 
fury as before. All these proceedings not onl 
roused but agitated the inhabitants, and fort! 
from many a window came many a head. The 
Misses Martin, in curl-papers, and Mrs. Dixon, 
én her night-cap, .were amongst the first to 
thrust the ornament of their shoulders into the 
might air; but Mrs. Dixon had the advantage, 
. + ae the reader is well aware, of lying between 
she house of Mr. Nethersole and the inn, so that 


that excellent lady had the opportunity of calling 
to the ostler, as he hurried back from the former 
habitation, and inquiring, in dulcet accents, what 
was the matter with the Bagpipes. 

“Why, ma’am,” replied the ostler, “it’s a 
sad business. Mr. Morton has just been prouget 
in badly wounded; but they’ve got Jack Wil- 
llams and Tom Brown as committed the murder, 
and that’s summut.” 

After giving this account he pursued his 
way home again, although the Misses Martia 
screamed after him from the other side of the 
street, but screamed in vain. They had re- 
course to all the fictions of imagination to ao- 
count for the bustle; and, to say sooth, they 
did some injury to the reputation both of Bet- 
sey the chambermaid, and even good Mrs. 
Pluckrose herself, by their surmises in regard 
to the cause of this rapid and noisy appeal te 
the surgeon. 

“What could Mr. Netbersole be sent for at 
such an hour of the night, if it was not to attend 
one of the women at the inn?” And having 
established this position as their starting point, 
they went on with great vigor to calumniate 
every one in Mallington except themselves, and 
then fell sound asleep again, with the comfort- 
able reflection that nobody could think worse of 
their neighbors than they did. 

In the meantime Mr. Morton was assisted up- 
stairs, for by this time he was greatly weakened 
by loss of blood ; and having undressed himself 
with difficulty, stretched himself on the bed, 
waiting for Mr. Nethersole. But a very few 
minutes elapsed before that gentleman appeared, 
half dressed indeed, but having a large case of 
instruments under his arm, and his assistant at 
his back. Without asking any questions, and 
with a very quiet, deferential manner, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the young gentleman's 
wound, and probed it to the bottom. é 2 

“« There’s the ball,” he said, “ there’s the ball. 
That's lucky, we shall easily get at it. I fear, 
sir, ] must put you to a good deal of pain; but 
it must be extracted immediately, and then we 
shall easily take up the vessels that have beea 
cut.” : 

‘‘T do not mind the pain,” said Mr. Morton , 
“but you had better get me a glass of wine, fo 
I feel faint.” 

Mr. Nethersole, as we have said, was a skili- 
ful man, very dexterous in manipulation of his 
tools ; and while Mr. Morton had been speaking 
he had continued apparently probing the wound 
with a curious-looking instrument somewhat 
like a pair of curling-irons. 

“Get a glass of wine, William,” he said; 
and at the same moment Morton felt a sort of 
tug, by no means of a pleasant description, bat 
it was followed by instant relief from a sort of 
burning sensation, which he had felt just be- 
tween the right shoulder and the chest, some- 
what below the clavicle. 

‘Here it is,’’ said Mr. Nethersole, with a 
slight degree of triumph in his tone, although it 
was low and mild ; and he held up before Mor- 
ton’s eyes a pistol bullet, which he had drawa 
from the wound. “All safe, my dear sir,” he 
continued, “ no bones injured ; and now we will 
attend to the hemorrhage. Befure ten minutos 
wero over, the bleeding had ceased, and Morton 
felt himself comparatively comfarteaha woe. 


Dr. Wester arrived, with terrible consternation 
un bis face. Good Mrs. Pluckrase, who bad 
been holding the light with Spartao fortitude, 
now hastened to relieve the mind of the worthy 
rector, exclaiming, ‘It's all right now, sir; the 
bleeding is stopped, and the bullet's out. There 
it lies upon the table.” , ‘ 

But Dr. Western, without examining the im- 
plement of evil, advanced quietly to his young 
friend’s bedside, and took bis band quietly in 
his. “Oh, it's notbing, my dear sir,” said 
Morton; ‘the loss of blood made me some- 
what faint, but that is all the mischief that has 
been done. I took the liberty of sending for 
you, because I knew that you were sitting up, 
and wished you to communicate the fact to 
Louisa in such a way as would not alarm her. 
But | was quite sure there was no great injury 
done, and therefore would not let them call Mr. 
Quatterly. 1 dare say I shall be able to get out 

= row." 
ire Netbersole shook his head. “Perfect 
quiet, my dear sir, perfect quict is absolutely 
necessary. For three days, at least, I shall not 
let you quit your bed. The wound certainly is 
not dangerous, but we never can tell the result 
ef inflammation, and, as you are well aware, 
gome inflammation must come on, even in 
order to effect the healing process. At present, 
I would forbid all conversation. It is my in- 
variable rule, where such injuries exist as this, 
to prevent every sort of excitement, and I have 
found the most hencficial results. Upon quiet 
depends your perfect recovery in ten days or a 
fortnight, or you remain ili for six weeks or two 
months. You may, thereture, take your choice. 
We surgeons don't object to a long case, you 
know ; but still conscience, conscience makes 
us give the patient his option.” 

“Oh, the shorter time by all means,” an- 
swercd Morton; “and, therefore, I will merely 
speak a few words to Dr. Western, and bid 
him good night.” 

Mir. Nethersole, taking the hint, retired to the 
other side of the room, wiped his instruments, 
washed his hands, and conversed a few mo- 
ments with Mrs. Pluckrose, while Morton re- 
eter the clergyman to take every mcasure 

T securing the comfort of poor Mrs. Edmonds, 
and arranging the funeral of her husband, after 
the coroner's inquest had taken place. Many 
were the messages, also, which he sent Louisa, 
beseeching her not to make herself uneasy, but 
though Dr. Western, from all he saw, was in- 
Clined to believe that bis young friend was not 
seriously injurcd, he well knew that it would 
be in vain to attempt tu relieve Louisa’s anxicty 
till she herself could see him. 

Leaving Mr. Nethersolo there, resolved to 
stay all night by his patient, the rector took his 
way homeward, and retired to rest, thinking he 
would spare Miss Charlton all knowledge of the 
events which had taken place as long as pos- 
sible. But with the very best intentions, and 
with the very best judgment, we very often 
produce greater pain io those we love by the 
means we take to secure them from it. For, 
unless we could sec the intricacies of the heart, 
we can never tell how to apply the balm to the 
exact spot where it is required. Louisa had 
ant been deceived hy the air of calmness and 
wedifferenco with which her lover had set out 
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that night. She eaw that be was going upea 
some expedition of importance, and the very 
silence which had been maintained in regard to 
its end and object, had naturally made ber 
suspect that it was of a dangerous character. 
Sleepless’ and anxious, therefore, she had lain 
listening for every sound till the ringing of the 
bell, and the knocking at the door, and the 
hurried going out of Dr. Western showed her 
that some evente had taken place, thongh of 
what nature she could not tell. Still she lay 
and listened, but did not bear his return, for he 
gained admission to the rectory by hia own key, 
and made no noise in retiring to his room. 
With the earliest light of day Louisa was up, 
and in less than half an hour afterwards was 
down in Dr. Weatern’s study. As always 
happens in such cases, the very tidings which 
he wished to communicate as gently as possible 
were told by the housemaid in the most abrapt 
and exaggerated form. Louisa might, indeed, 
guess that something had been added to the 
tale over and above the truth, bat atill the fact 
was clear—Morton was wounded; and fear 
can be as great a magician as ea patho 
in a sadder way. For a full hour isa con 
tinued giving way to all the darkest fancies 
that apprehension could call up; and then, un- 
able to bear the suspense aoy longer, sbe 
hastened to the room of Mrs. Evelyn, aed, 
knocking at the door, craved admission. The 
tale was soon told, and though the old lady 
endeavored to soothe her a8 much as possible, 
it was evident that she was herself frightened, 
and, as the best means of satisfying both, sbe 
went away, half dressed as she was, to her 
brother’s room. 

Dr. Western did not make them wait, for be 
was already up, and dressed ; and, hurrying oat, 
he informed Louisa, kindly and tenderly, bet 
with perfect truth, of the state of the case. 

“Morton is certainly hurt, my dear,” he said, 
‘‘but not dangerously. I cannot counsel you 
not to be grieved for his sufferings, Louisa ; bat 
{ assure vou there is not the slightest cause for 
apprehension, and you know that I would not 
say so unless [ had goed grounds.” 2 

“T am perfectly certain of that,” replied Lee- 
isa; ‘‘and your assurance is a great comfort to 
me; but yet I should be more happy if—do yea 
think there would be any harm or impropriety 
in my going with you to see him1”’ 

“No, my dear,” answered Dr. Western; 
“‘circumstanced as you are, and with your 
guardian at your side, I think there would be 
none ; but there is an objection of another kind. 
Mr. Nethersole recommends perfect quiet fer 
the next three days. Now, I need not tell yoo, 
Louisa, that Morton could not see you without 
very different emotions from those with which 
he would receive the surgeon, or the surgeon's 
assistant. Therefore. I think you had better 
forbear.” 

Touisa was very reasonable. ‘ Whatever I 
may feel,” she said, “I will do nothing to pre 
tract his illness; but at all events, as I suppose 
you will go to see him yourself, I may accom 
pany you to the door. That will be some sat- 
isfaction.” 

To this there was no objection, and it was 
arranged that about the middle of the day, Loa- 
isa, Mre. Evelyn, and the good ductor should go 
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together to the inn, and thenoe cross over to 
Malington Park, on a vitit of consolation to 
poor Mrs. Edmonds. But before they set out, 
& message from Mr. Nethersole brought the 
‘weicome intelligence that Morton was proceed- 
ing pestectty well, and that he wished to see 
Dr. Western, to which the surgeon assented ; 
ad when, after having waited in the carriage 
for about a quarter ofan hour, while the clergyman 
visited the wounded man, Louisa was again 
joined by her guardian, she received the still 
better tidings that her lover wae apparently 
Detter than the night before; and Dr. Western 
added, with a smile, ‘The only danger is, that 
he seems so well it will be difficult to keep him 


-They then drove over the bridge, and up the 
ehief road towards the hall ; but just as they were 
tarning off, in the direction of poor Edmonds’s 
e@ottage, they passed a number of men on fuot, 
@onversing together, whom Lovisa at once un- 
@eretood to be the coroner's jury. She turned her 
head away with a alight shudder as the sight 
brought back to her remembrance all the dread- 
fal details of the crime which had been perpe- 
trated, and her heart sunk as she recollected all 

consequences which were tv flow from the 
@ets which were then taking placo. When she 
thought of Alfred Latimer—of one brought up 
im the same house, and nearly connected with 
herself—of his being brought to trial fur s0 dark 
ad dreadful a deed—of having to appear as a 
witness against him, to aid in his condemnation, 
ad to know that she had a share, however un- 
willingly, in working his destruction—when all 
these circumstances came across her mind, she 
almost feared that she should never have 
strength for the task. Then came the thought 
of his execution, of his mother’s agony and 
vage ; and although she felt too sadly convinced 
that nothing hut justice would be done if the 
eeverest infliction of the Jaw fell upon his head, 
yet she could not contemplate such a result 
without deep and terrible grief, and tried to tum 
away her eyes from the prospect before her. 
Buch is the power of association upon the 
boman mind, that when habituated to the 
society, even of those we neither love nor 
esteem, we cannot help fecling with them in 
misfortune and grief, even when the conse- 
quences of their own errors fall upon them. 
Al seemed dark and gloomy around Louisa 
Charlton, except the one bright spot where love 
shone, like the sunshine that sometimes bursts 
through a stormy sky, and her heart was bitterly 
depressed enough when they reached the poor 
park-keeper’s cottage, and a new scene of sor- 
row was presented to her. 

Mrs. Evelyn and Louisa were left for neany 
¢wo hours with poor Mrs. Edmonds, while Dr. 
‘Western went up to the hall to make the various 
arrangements that were necessary, and to learn 
the reeult of the coroner’s inquest. On his re- 
turm he stayed with the poor widow for some 
time, and thus it was nearly four o'clock when 
the carriage again drove from the door. The 
beautiful scenery of the park, a8 they drove 
throogh it, the soft lawns and green turf, the 
brown wood sweeping round, the glistening 
yiver, caught here and there, through the gaps 
fa the trees, were all lighted up by the calm 
@vening sunshine, and, by the 


great Creator's works in a state of such tran. 
quillity, seemed to offer a sad but monitory con. 
trast in the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, to the troublous passions and 
bitter strifes of man, which had filled the hearts 
of all around with pain, anxiety, and fear. Bat 
one sight more was wanting to make that con. 
tradt more complete, and it was to be added 
before Louisa reached her temporary home. 
The carriage drove slowly over the bridge; and, 
at the spot where the roads croesed, was turn. 
ing to the left towards the rectory, when, sud. 
denly dashing down the hill as fast as four 
horses could bring it, appeared a post-chaise 
approaching the inn. Louisa’s eyes were turned 
in that direction, when she naturally gazed at 
so unusual a sight in the little town of Malling. 
ton, but the first object she beheld in the vehicle 
was Alfred Latimer seated between the con. 
stable, Harry Soames, and another man, to 
whom she wae o stranger. The face of her 
step-mother's son, Once florid and healthy, wae 
now as pale as death ; and there was somethin 
in the position in which he sat, in the straiten 
and forward posture of the arms, which showed 
her that his wrists were manacled. His eyes 
were bent down, so that, though seen, he did 
not see anything that was passing around; and 
Louisa drew back io the carriage, and pressed 
her band upon her brow. Dr. Western’s chariot 
rolled on without pause, and the fearful sight of 
one who had called her sister brought past his 
own door as a captured felon was soon removed 
from her eyes. 

—— 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. . 


Szvera. days passed,.and, at the usual hoor 
in the evening, the London coach stopped at the 
inn in Mallington with a heavier load than it 
ordinarily brought. The burden, indeed, wag 
not destined to swell even for a time the popu- 
lation of the little town, for, though several 
passengers jumped down from the outside, and, 
while some entered the inn anc took the refresh- 
ment pf a glass of ale, others walked up aod 
down as a relief after their cramped position on 
the roof, only one passenger got out of the inside 
and gave any indication of ao inclination to re. 
main. 
nicely dressed; and one box, or rather trunk, 
which contained her worldly goods, was taken 
from the boot by the coachman, and set down 
at the door of the Bagpipes. Mrs. Pluckrose 
was waiting, as she not uncommonly did, to see 
what fortune fate would send her by the cvach, 
and, after eyeing the lady for a moment, for hes 
features were not clearly discernible through a 
thick veil which she wore, she approached with 
a courtesy, asking if she intended to stay ia 
Mallington. 

“| will leave the trunk here, Mrs. Pluckrose,”” 
said a voice the good landlady knew right well; 
“bat I mast go down to Dr. Western's imme- 
diately.” 

“Dear me, Miss Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Plackrose, who though the veil was not yet 
removed, instantly recoguized her, as I have 
said, by the voice, ‘Dear me! is that you} 
You have come, at a most sad time, Miss Lucy 
—Mrs, Latimer, I mean to say—I wish you had 


aspect of the {come at any other time.” 


That one was a lady simply, though - 


Dr. Westerd arrived, with terrible consternation 
in bis face. Good Mrs. Pluckrose, who had 
been halding the light with Spartan fortitude, 
pow hastened to relieve the mind of the worthy 
rector, exclainiing, ‘It’s all right now, sir; the 
bleeding is stopped, and the bullet's out. There 
it lies upon the table.” ‘ . 

But Dr. Western, without examining the im- 
plement of evil, advanced quietly to his young 
friend’s bedside, and took his hand quietly in 
bis. “Ob, it’s nothing, my dear sir,” said 
Morton; “the loss of blood made me some- 
what faint, but that is all the mischief that has 
been done. I took the liberty of sending fur 
you, because I knew that you were sitting up, 
and wished you to communicate the fact to 
Louisa in such a way as would not alarm her. 
But I was quite sure there was no great injury 
done, and therefore would not let them call Mr. 
Quatterly. 1 dare say I shall be able to get out 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Nethersole shook his head. ‘ Perfect 
quiet, my dear sir, perfect quiet is absolutely 
necessary. For three days, at least, I shall not 
let you quit your bed. The wound certainly is 
not dangerous, but we never can tell the result 
of inflammation, and, as you are well aware, 
gome inflammation must come on, even in 
order to effect the healing process. At present, 
I would forbid all conversation. It is my in- 
variable rule, where such injuries exist as this, 
to prevent every sort of excitement, and I have 
found the most beneficial results. Upon quiet 
depends your perfect recovery in ten daye or a 
fortnight, or you remain jli for six weeks or two 
months. You may, thereforv, take your choice. 
We surgeons don’t object to a long case, you 
know; but still conscience, conscicnce makes 
us give the patient his option.” 

“Oh, the shorter timc by all means,” an- 
swercd Morton; “and, therefore, I will merely 
speak a few words to Dr. Western, and bid 
him good night.” 

Mr. Nethersole, taking the hint, retired to the 
other side of the room, wiped his instruments, 
washed his hands, and conversed a few mo- 
ments with Mrs. Pluckrose, while Morton re- 

ested the clergyman to take every measure 

Fr securing the comfort of poor Mrs. Edmonds, 
and arranging the funeral of her husband, after 
the coroner's inquest had taken place. Many 
were the messages, also, which he sent Louisa, 
beseeching her not to make herself uneasy, but 
though Dr. Western, from all he saw, was in- 
clined to believo that his young friend was not 
seriously injurcd, he well Knew that it would 
be in vain to attempt to relieve Louisa’s anricty 
til she herself could see him. 

Leaving Mr. Nethersolo there, resolved to 
stay all night by his patient, the rector took his 
way homeward, and retired to rest, thinking he 
would sparc Miss Chariton all knowledge of the 
events which had taken place as long as pos- 
sible. But with the. very hest intentions, and 
with the very best judgment, we very often 
produce greater pain to those we love by the 
means We take to secure them from it. For, 
unless we could see the intricacies of the heart, 
we can never tcll how to apply the balm to the 
@xact spot where it is required. Jouisa had 
not been deceived by the air of calmness and 
indifference with which her lover had set out 
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that night. She saw that be was going ups 
some expedition of importance, and the very 
silence which bad been maintained in regard te 
its end and object, had naturally made ber 
suspect that it was of a dangerous f 
Sleepless. and anxious, therefore, she had lain 
listening for every sound till the ringing of the 
bell, and the knocking at the door, and the 
hurried going out of Dr. Western showed her 
that some events had taken place, though of 
what nature she could not tell. Still she lay 
and listened, but did not hear his return, for he 
gained admission to the rectory by his own key, 
and made no_ noise in retiring to his room. 
With the earliest light of day Louisa was up, 
and in less than half an hour afterwards was 
down in Dr. Western's study. As always 
happens in such cases, the very tidings which 
he wished to communicate as gently as possible 
were told by the housemaid in the most abropt 
and exaggerated form. Louisa might, indeed, 
guess that eumething had been added to the 
tale over and above the truth, but still the fect 
was clear—Morton was wounded; and fear 
can be as great a magician as h 

in a sadder way. For a full hour isa con 
tinued giving way to all the darkest fancies 
that apprehension could call up; and then, ua 
able to bear the suspense any longer, abe 
hastened to the room of Mrs. Evelyn, and, 
knocking at the door, craved admission. Tbe 
tale was soon told, and though the old lady 
endeavored to soothe her as much @8 possi 

it was evident that she was herself frightened, 
and, as the best means of satisfying both, she 
went away, half dressed as she war, to her 
brother's room. 

Dr. Western did not make them wait, for he 
was already up, and dressed ; and, harrying out, 
he informed Louisa, kindly and tenderly, bet 
with perfect truth, of tho state of the case. 

“ Morton is certainly burt, my dear,” he said, 
“hut not dangerously. I cannot counsel you 
not to be gricved for his sufferings, Louisa ; bat 
1 assure vou there is not the slightest cause for 
apprehension, and you know that I would not 
say so unless I had goed grounds.” a 
_ “Tam perfectly certain of that,” replied Loa- 
isa ; ‘‘and your assurance is a great comfort to 
me; but yet I should be more happy if—do you 
think there would be any harm or impropriety 
in my going with you to see him?’ 

“No, my dear,” answered Dr. Western; 
“circumstanced as you are, and with your 
guardian at your side, I think there would be 
none ; but there is an objection of another kind. 
Mr. Nethersole recornmends perfect quiet for 
the next three days. Now, I need not tell yor, 
Louisa, that Morton could not see you without 
very different emotions from those with whied 
he would receive the surgeon, or the surgeon's 
assistant. Therefore. I think you had betser 
forbear.” 

Jouisa was very reasonable. “ Whatever J 
may feel,” she said, “I will do nothing to pre 
tract his Ulness; but at all events, as I suppose 
you will go to see him yourself, I may accom- 
pany you to the door. That will be some eat- 
isfaction.” 

To this there was no objection, and it was 
arranged that about the middle of the day, Los- 
isa, Mrs. Evelyn, and the good doctor should go 
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together to the inn, and thence croes over to 
Mallington Park, on a visit of consolation to 
poor Mrs. Edmonds. Bot before they eet out, 
@ message from Mr. Nethersole brought the 
‘welcome intelligence that Morton was proceed- 
ing perfectly well, and that he wished to see 

- Western, to which the surgeon ‘assented ; 
aad when, after having waited in the carriage 
for about a quarter ofan hour, while theclergyman 
visited the wounded man, Louisa was again 
joined by her guardian, she reccived the atill 
better tidings that her lover was apparently 
better than the night before; and Dr. Western 
added, with a smile, ‘‘ The only danger is, that 
he seems so well it will be difficult to keep him 

i ”» 

They then drove over the bridge, and up the 
ehief road towards the hall; but just as they were 
tarning off, in the direction of poor Edmonds’s 
Gottage, they passed a number of men on fout, 
eonversing together, whom Louisa at once un- 
derstood to be the coroner's jury. She turned her 
bead away with a slight shudder as the sight 
brought back to her remembrance all the dread- 
fal details of the crime which bad teen perpe- 
trated, and her heart sunk as she recollected all 
the consequences which were to flow from the 
acts which were then taking place. When she 
thought of Alfred Latimer—of one brought up 
im the same house, and nearly connected with 
herself—of his being brought to trial fur so dark 
and dreadiul a deed—of having to appear as a 
Witness against him, to aid in his condemnation, 
aad to know that she had a share, however un- 
willingly, in working his destruction—when all 
these circumstances came across her mind, she 
almost feared that she should never have 
atrength for the task. Then came the thought 
of his execution, of his mother’s agony and 
sage ; and although she felt too sadly cunvinced 
that nothing hut justice would be done if the 
eeverest infliction of the Jaw fell upon his head, 
yet she could not conteinplate such a result 
without deep and terrible grief, and tried to tum 
away her eyes from the prospect before her. 
Such is the power of association upon the 
haman mind, that when habituated to the 
gociety, even of those we neither love por 
esteem, we cannot help feeling with them in 
misfortune and grief, even when the conse- 
quences of their own errors fall upon them. 
All seemed dark and gloomy around Louisa 
Chariton, except the one bright spot where love 
ahone, like the sunshine that sometimes bursts 
through a stormy sky, and her heart was bitterly 
depressed enough when they reached the poor 
park-keeper’s cottage, and a new scene of sor- 
row was presented to her. 

Mrs. Evelyn and Louisa were left for neany 
two hours with poor Mrs. Edmonds, while Dr. 
‘Western went up to the hall to make the various 
arrangements that were necessary, and to learn 
the reeult of the coruner’s inquest. On his re- 
tur he stayed with the poor widow for some 
time, and thus it was nearly four o’clock when 
the carriage again drove from the door. The 
beautiful scenery of the park, as they drove 
throagh it, the soft lawns and green turf, the 
brown wood sweeping round, the glistening 
yjver, caugbt here and there, through the gaps 
ia the trees, were all lighted up by the calm 
evening sunshine, and, by the aspect of the 


great Creator's works in a estate of such tran. 
quillity, seemed to offer a sad but monitory con. 
trast in the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, to the troublous passions and 
bitter strifes of man, which had filled the hearts 
of all around with pain, anxiety, and fear. But 
one sight more was wanting to make that con- 
tradt more complete, and f was tu be added 
before Louisa reached her temporary home, 
The carriage drove slowly over the bridge ; and, 
at the spot where the roads crossed, was turn. 
ing to the left towards the rectory, when, sud. 
denly dashing down the hill as fast as foor 
horses could bring it, appeared a post-chaise 
approaching the inn. Louisa’s eyes were turned 
in that direction, when she naturally gazed at 
so unusual a sight in the little town of Mallin 
ton, but the first object she beheld in the vehic 
was Alfred Latimer seated between the con- 
stable, Harry Soames, and another man, to 
whom she wae a stranger. The face of her 
step-mother's son, once florid and healthy, was 
now as pale as death ; and there was somethin, 
In the position in which he sat, in the miuhoned 
and forward posture of the arms, which showed 
her that his wrists were manacled. His eyes 
were bent down, 80 that, though seen, he did 
not see anything that was passing around ; and 
Louisa drew back io the carriage, and pressed 
her band upon her brow. Dr. Western’s chariot 
rolled on without pause, and the fearful sight of 
one who had called her sister brought past bis 
own door as a captured felon was soon removed 
frown her eyes. 
——— 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. ' 


Suvera. days passed, and, at the usual hour 
in the evening, the London coach stopped at the 
inn in Malington with a heavier load than it 
ordinarily brought. The burden, indeed, wag 
not destined to swell even for a time the popu- 
lation of the little town, for, though several 
passengers jumped down from the vatside, and, 
while some entered the inn anc tuok the refresh- 
ment gf a glass of ale, others walked up and 
down as a relief after their cramped position on 
the roof, only one passenger got out of the inside 
and gave any indication of an inclination to ré- 
main. 
nicely dressed; and one box, or rather trunk, 
which contained her worldly goods, was taken 
from the boot by the coachman, and set down 
at the door of the Bagpipes. Mrs. Pluckrose 
was waiting, as she not uncommonly did, to see 
what fortune fate would send her by the cvach, 
and, after eyeing the lady for a moment, for ber 
features were not clearly discernible through a 
thick veil which she wore, she approached with 
a courtesy, asking if she intended to stay in 
Mallington. 

“] will leave the trunk here, Mrs. Pluckrose,"’ 
said a voice the good landlady knew right well ; 
“but I mast go down to Dr. Western's imme- 
diately.” 

“Dear me, Miss Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Pluckrose, who though the veil was not yet 
removed, instantly recognized her, as I have 
eaid, by the voice, ‘Dear me! is that yes 
You have come, at a most sad time, Miss Lucy 
—Mra. Latimer, I mean to say—I wish you had 
come at any other time.” 


That one was a lady simply, though - 


“1 know it isa sad time,” answered Lacy, 
“I know it too well, Mrs. Plackrose; but, 
nevertheless, I muat go down to Dr. Western’s 
directly.” ; rpm 

«Oh, don't go there just now, ma'am: re- 
joined the worthy landlady. ‘Don't go there 
ust now, my dear child—or, at all events, stop a 
Tittle here. Come into my parlor, there you can 
be quite quiet and private.” 

«No, no!” answered Lucy Edmonds; “I 
must not stop for ae Only just take 
eare of my trunk till I know where I can lie, 
Mrs. Pluckrose; I am determined to do just 
what Dr. Western tells me; and wherever he 
tells me I ought to go, there I will go,” 

« Well, that’s right—that's very right!" an- 
awered Mrs. Pluckrose; “hut yet, my dear! I 
wish you would wait here for a little.” 

Before Lucy could answer, the coachman 
eame up, with his bill in bis hand, saying, 
“Four-and-twenty shillings, if you please, 
ma’am ;"’ and the landlady was called away to 
reckon with one of the travelers, who was about 
to proceed. ; 

ucy paid the money, received the admonition 
to “remember the coachman” with due atten- 
tion, and then crossing over the way, followed 
the road by the river bank towards the rectory. 
Her steps were wavering and uncertain—her 
eyes bent upon the ground, and, to tell the truth, 
they were filled with tears, for every painful 
memory of the past, and every dark anticipation 
of the future, rose up before her, as she pro- 
eeeded through the scenes of her early days, 
with none to welcume her, with none to offer 
one kindly word, or greet the wanderer’s return 
with an embrace. From time to time she 
looked around, as if fearful that some one 
should see her whom she had formerly known. 
She dreaded to meet her father’s eyes, little 
dyeaming that those eyes were covered with 
the shroud. Even the mother who had so loved 
her—who had always been so tender and so 
kind—she would fain have shunned, little know- 
ing that that mother was standing by a husband's 
grave on the rvad dircctly before. 

When she had advanced about a quarter of a 
mile, she saw a lady and a gentleman coming 
slowly towards her, the latter very pale, and ap- 
parently languid and ill; the former with her 
eyes anxiously turned towards his countenance, 


and her hanil resting very lightly on his arm. | 


Lacy instantly recognized Miss Charlton and 
Mr. Morton, but she cuuld not make up her 
mind to epeak to them; and, anxious to avoid 
teir notice, though she might have passed 
safely under the thick veil which she wore, she 
scrossed the little bit of green sward which lay 
between the road and the river, and gazed upon 
the passing waters, as if some secret treasure 
lay hidden at the bottom of their course. 

When they had passed by, she resumed her 
walk, and was approaching the rectory, when 
she caught a sight of Dr. Western's figure com- 
ing by a private gate from the church-yard into 
his own grounds. But upon the open road, be- 
fore the rectory, there was another sight—two 
undertakers, in black, were leading the way 
from the churchyard before a jong string of 
other persona, with all the signs of deep mourn- 
ing in their apparel and demeanor, who seemed 
to have been attending a funeral. Lucy burried 
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forward, in the hope of avoiding them, by thé 
gates which led into the garden of the rectory; 
but just as she did so, ber eye fell upon the form 
of a young boy, walking beside a woman, whose 
face was buried in her handkerchief. They were 
the two first of the sad procession, the principal 
mourners, and in the one Lucy recognized her 
brother. Who was the other! The poor girl 
eyed her with a sinking dread at her heart, which 
made her whole frame tremble. The woman 
withdrew her handkerchief for a moment from 
her streaming eyes to speak a word or twe 
with the boy, and Lucy beheld her mother ! 

A part of the truth—happily, only a part— 
flashed instantly upon her mind. Her father 
was dead! She accused herself of killing him; 
and, giving way to the sudden impulse of grief 
and love, she darted forward towards her mo- 
ther ; but ere she reached her, all the exhaus- 
tion that a week of agonizing suspense had 
produced, the weariness of traveling, the lassi- 
tude of long endured grief, overpowered ber 
corporeal energies; she felt an indescribable 
sick faintness spread over her whole frame, the 
objects swam before her eyes, her brain seemed 
to turn round, and she sank senseless at her 
mother’s feet. : 

It needed not the sight of her face to show 
her mother who she was; and Mrs. Edmonds 
stooped tenderly over her while one of the mea 
who had followed the body of the poor park- 
keeper to the tomb lifted the unhappy girl in 
his arms. There was no look of reproach upor 
the widow's countenance—there was no re 
proachful feeling in her heart. She knew well 
that the grief and agony of her child when she 
came to learn the whole, would be far more 
than sufficient punishment for any fault she had 
committed, although Mrs. Edmonds was not 
aware ofhow much there was to palliate Lucy's 
conduct, or that she was rather the victim thar 
the offender. While she was thus hanging over 
her, with all a mother's feelings strong in ber 
heart, and while Lucy’s brother was rubbing ber 
hand, and gazing at the same time at the wed- 
ding-ring upon her finger, the voice of Dr. West- 
ern (who had been drawn to the spot by the 
sudden halt of the funeral party, and the little 
bustle that succeeded) was heard from within 
the garden fence, desiring that Lucy migit be 
brought into his house, 

This was soon done; and under Mrs. Eveée- 
lyn's kind management the poor girl was speed- 
ily restored to consciousness; but as soon a8 
Dr. Western saw the returning color appear in 
her cheek he took her mother into the adjoin- 
ing room, and urged upon her the necessity of 
concealing from her daughter as long as possi- 
ble the awful facts of which she herself hd 
become by this time aware. Mrs. Edmonds 
would willingly enough have yielded to the good 
Tector’s advice, but she started a difficulty which 
he had not foreseen, for she knew her daughter 
better than he did. 

“T will do anything you tell me, sir,” an-— 
swered the widow, in her humble manner, “ but 
I can’t belp thinking my poor girl is suffering 
worse than she would do if she knew the whole 
truth. She fancies, sir, that it has been her 
going away that killed her father. I could see 
it in a minute, sir, and if you will ask her, you 

s Hedehe) 
will Gad it 90,” 
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** Sach may be the case, indeed,” answered 
Dr. Western ; ‘ but we will ascertain the fact, 
and act accordingly. Let me speak with her 
Siret, Mrs. Edmonds ;” and returning to the li- 
brary, where Lucy still lay upon the sofa, though 
mow much recovered, be sat down by hey, while 
ber motber held ber hand, and kissed it. 

“ You are all very kind to me,” said poor 
Lacy, ‘‘ much kinder than I have deserved ; and 
yet, indeed, indeed, if you knew all, you would 
gee I am not so much to blame as you think. 
Oh ! my poor father, if he could but have known” 
—and she burst into tears. 

“Lucy, my dear chid,” said Dr. Western, 
“we have no cause to think that he believed 
you so much to blame as you suppose he did— 
at least after his first anger was over. Doubt- 
less, he would have been easily brought to for- 
give you, especially when he heard of your mar- 
rae, had not this fatal accident deprived us of 


* A fatal accident !” exclaimed Lucy ; “ then 
if was not my doing—a fatal accident !” 

“Yes, my dear child,” replied the rector ; 
“he met bis death by violence, it would seem ; 
but as yet we koow not the full particulars.” 

“ By violence!” cried Lucy, raising herself, 
deadly pale, and gazing in the clergymdb’s face. 
® By vivlence !—and my husband—Oh heaven ! 
—my husband !—vivlence !—murder !” — and 
she fell back again, as if life had utterly de- 


parted. 


a 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


Ir is extraordinary how near we are in point 
of titne to barbarism—how very lately we have 
emerged from 2 state which in many particulars 
Was worse than that of the savage tribes which 
roamed the forests. Not three quarters of a 
eentury have passed since scencs daily tuvk 
place within this island which, if recorded by a 
tmodern writer, would not be believed by the 
great majority of bis contemporaries; and of 
all the curious histories that could be written, 
perbaps the most curious would be the history 
of prison discipline in this realm of England. 
It is no longer ago than the days of our fathers 
that in all great prisons a system of inconceivable 
licence reigned within the walls of the jail, and 
every excess and every vice that the corrupt 
heart of man can devise was not only tolerated, 
bat actually encouraged, by those who con- 
ceived their only charge and only duty to be 
the safe custody of those accused of, or con- 
demned for crimes. Though the judges on the 
bench might be pure and upright, the magis- 
tracy were corrupt and profligate, the whole 
gyatem of police vicious, and the men and wo- 
men awaiting the sentence of the law, or its 
execution, were not only suffered to mingle 
together without restraint or supervision, but 
were supplicd, as long as they had money to 
pay for it, with everything that could drowo 
thought, or stimulate the passions. We have 
long since gone into the opposite extreme. 
Brutal harshness and severe infliction are now 
the cunsequences of mere suspicion; solitude 
and close confincment, deprivation and rngor 
ese awarded to the accused, with even a lesa 
eparing band than to the guilty and condemned, 


and the English jail is, in many respects, modeled 
upon the prisons of the Inquisition. The cause 
of both these extremes is the same—the want 
of fixed principles in legislation and civil polity, 
which want will always, according to the tone 
of the day, produce either laxity and corruption 
in practice, or severity and injustice, springing 
from cold and unsubstantial theories. It ib @ 
great fundamental principle of all law that every 
man should be supposed innocent till he is 
Proved to be guilty; and if such be the case, 
those who treat him as if he were not so, before 
proof, are deeply guilty themselves. It may be - 
a necessary evil, that a man accused, should be 
for a certain time deprived of his liberty, and it 
may even be granted that it is scarcely possible 
that the country should make him compensation 
for the injury inflicted, if the charge be not 
established ; but there is no excuse whatever 
for depriving him of aught but liberty till he be 
condemned. To deprive him of his freedom at 
all, is a wrong, if he be innocent, to inflict any- 
thing else upon him is a crime; and who can 
doubt that to subject an untried prisoner to 
silence, solitude, the loss of all companionships, 
of the consolations of friendship and of love, to 
the deprivation of all accustomed amusements 
and healthful exercise, of the comfurts of his 
station, of even the luxuries that have become 
necessaries, and to confine him in silence and 
in secrecy, numbered and clothed like a galley- 
slave, for months, for wecks, or even fur a day, 
is one of the grossest iniquities, une of the 
darkest political crimes that an age of theoret- 
ical cruelty has yet produced. Not less evil, 
and not less unjust, was the system which sent 
every suspected person, innocent or guilty, 
young or old, confirmed in crime or trembling 
on the brink of the great moral precipice, to 
herd with felons, to share their orgies, and to 
be driven by the tash of continual scorn and ill- 
treatinent to take part in vices and excesses 
which many of them, un entering those doors, 
shrunk from with horror. Yet such was the 
custom some seventy or eighty years ago, and 
it is well known to every one that the horrors 
of the bagnio, the gutbling-house, and the gin- 
shop, seemed all concentrated within the crim- 
inal prisons of England. But between these two 
extremcs there is a mean, but that mean is, un- 
fortunately, what men never seek, and which 
is scldom arrived at in the natural course of 
events. Thus, at the period to which our tale 
refers, which is nearly midway between the 
present epoch of iniquitous severity and that 
former time of careless and demoralizing laxity 
which I have mentioned although some of the 
evils which had preceded had been done away, 
many still remained to he removed; and al- 
though wo had not yet adopted all the harsh- 
ness of the present times, a good many unne- 
cessary inflictions were sometimes endured by 
the prisoner. All was, in fact, irregular; and 
in that state of transition, had any wise and 
good man stood forward to propose a reason- 
able system of prisun discipline, it probably might 
have been adopted. We might then have seen 
some classification of prisoners before trial—a. 
classification easily devised, and which would 
have been most beneficial in ita results. We 
might have seen those persons accused before 
@ magistrate for the first time, kept agact (com 
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those who had been accused more than once of 
offences within the summary jurisdiction of the 
justice, separated from thoee who had been 
actually convicted. We might have seetf those 

rsons who had been convicted of minor of- 
fences by a magistrate, divided from those who 
had been convicted of graver crimes hy a jury ; 
and many another distinction might form the 
limits of different classes, remembering always 
that accumulated causes for suspicion, vouched 
by the authentic records of different courts, 
must always naturally justify, to a certain ex- 
tent, the presupposition of guilt, and greater 
atrictness of confinement. 

This is all very dull, dear reader ; and, though 
not unimportant, is, perhaps, not profitable. I 
will, therefore, go on with my tale, from which 
I have been somewhat led astray, when I set 
-out, at the beginning of this chapter, simply 
with the purpose of giving some notion of the 
state of the prison at Sturton, in which Alfred 
Latimer, with his two companions in crime, 
Williams and Brown, were now confined. A 
good deal of laxity existed. The prisoners 
were allowed to purchase anything they thought 
fit, if the governor of the prison did not judge it 
dangerous. They were suffered to walk out 
jn the yard, to converse together, to arrange 
any plans they might think fit, and to see any 
one who might come to visit them, favored by 
& magistrate’s order, on the governor’s caprice. 
“The three persons I have named, all charged 
with the same crime, and committed very nearly 
upon the same evidence, were, nevertheless, 
very differently dealt with. Alfred Latimer, un- 
doubtedly the must criminal of the three, knew 
little of the rigors of imprisonment but the name. 
He was a young gentleman, and was treated in 
a@ very gentlemanly manner indeed. He hada 
comfortable room in the governor’s own lodg- 
ing, a well-furnished table, wine at will, books 
to read, paper to write, and occasionally a game 
at piquet with another favored culprit com- 
mitted to the same jail. When he walked out 
’ in the yard, no clanking irons announced the 
felon; and had it not been for the downcast 
look and gloomy brow, the quivering lip and the 
abstracted air, one might have supposed him a 
visitor, brought by coriosity to examine the in- 
terior of the Jail. 

Neither was Williams manacled, though the 
-desperate resistance he had mate when he was 
‘taken, and the wound he had inflicted upon Mr. 
Morton, might have well justified such a pre- 
cauiicn. But since his confinement he had 
shown himself perfectly calm, tranquil, and 
obedient. His resistance, in the first instance, 
he shrewdly explained away, saying that, sud- 
denly startled out of his sleep, after a long and 
fatiguing walk, he did not know what his cap- 
tors wanted, and expressing great and appar- 
ently sincere regret that he had hurt the young 
gentleman, who, he added, had always been very 
civil to him. He frequently asked after his 
health, and scemed well pleased to hear that he 
was recovering rapidly, displaying a great wish 
to see him, and ask his pardon for having 
wounded hin, 

Tom Brown, on the contrary, never appeared 
Without being accoutred with what he himself 
called the “ 
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those who had been accused more than once;|given cause for this severity, having 


knocked 
down and nearly murdered one of the metrott 
two days after his committal, He thoo 
himself very ill-veed, indeed, when walking oat 
in the yard, he found Williams left to the free 
use of his limbs; and a feeling of rancor was 
generated in his bosom by the distinction which 
did not fail to bear fruit in time. The most 
brutal of human beings, however, have generally 
a sort of animal cunning about them which 
serves instead of reason, and he took care not 
to show his companion what he felt, but would 
walk up and down with him, conversing in alow 
and grumbling tone, and trying to concoct @ 
scheme of defence which would harmonise with 
the evidence which they knew had been brought 
forward against them. 

For several days after their committal Alfred 
Latimer did not appear in the yard at the same 
time with themselves, and at first Williams coa- 
cluded that he had effected his escape, express- 
ing to Brown some satisfaction that such was 
the case. Brown gave no answer but by a 
savage laugh; and as secrets will find their way 
out even in a prison, they soon found that their 
comrade in crime was within the same wale. 

Williams accounted for his non-appearance 
by the supposition that he was purposely kept 
apart from them hy the authorities of the prisoa, 
which, as the management of unconvicted prix 
oners at that time greatly depended on caprice, 
was not at all improbable. But the facts of the 
case were very different. Alfred Latimer, oa 
his committal, had affected to desire no com- 
munication with the persons under the same 
charge with himself, and had requested, as a 
favor, to be allowed to walk in the yard at a 
different hour from that assigned tothem. He 
said, and said truly, though not for the purpose 
of truth, that his acquaintance with Williams, 
and having suffered himself to be led into sev- 
eral wild adventures by that man, had beea 
the cause of all the evil that had befallen him; 
and he added that he wished fur no more of his 
society. But very speedily a change came over 
his views after speaking in private with a 
shrewd solicitor who had been brought from 
London to prepare his defence. He then saw 
that the evidence of Maltby, which clearly es- 
tablished the fact of his having been in com 
pany with Williams and Brown, would require 
acumbination of measures with them, and be 
thenceforward became as anxious to speak 
with them as he had before been desirous of 
disclaiming any connection with them at the 
period when the offence took place. He e0 
contrived it the next day that at the hour as 
signed for his own walk he was apparenily busy 
in drawing up notes and memoranda for bis 
lawyer; and afterwards, at the hour when he 
knew that they would be in the yard, he pre 
tended to be suffering from headache, and re 
quested to be permitted to take some exercise. 
The governor informed him in reply, that the 
two men Williams and Brown were then ont; 
but Alfred Latimer affected a tone of indiffer- 
ence, ansWering, ‘Oh, I don't care for meetin 
them—lI am not afraid to meet anybudy ;" 
having obtained leave, he went forth. 

There were several people in the yard besides 
the turnkey who was watching them at the 


ies ;"" but, to say truth, he had! door; and the young gentleman, on first enter. 
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tng, had to abide all the insults and annoyances 
Which usually await a new prisoner on first 
mingling with his fellow-captives. A few pivces 
of money, however, for beer and gin, which 
were unceremonivusly demanded to make him 
free of the worshipful company into which he 
now entered, svon delivered him from the most 
importunate, though not without cncountering 
many of those stinging sarcasms which are so 
rife amongst the vicious when all the restraints 
of fear and risk aro taken away. As soon as 
he could free himself he crossed over direct to- 
wards Williams, who was pacing up and down 
the yard with Brown, as if keeping watch on 
the deck of a ship; and, after a slight hesitation, 
he shook hands with him, and entered into con- 
versation with him as they walked. They 
could pursue no topic long and uninterruptedly, 
for many of their fellow-prisoners either crossed 
them, or came up for the express purpose of 
teasing the new-comer, bu: from time to time 
they spoke of the subject that was naturally 
uppermost in the thoughts of each, though in 
low tones, and with anxious looks around. 

“T don’t think it will do, Mr Latimer,” said 
Williams, in reply to some observation of the 
other; ‘I think they have got us tight, which- 
ever way we turn, unleas they break down at 
the indictment. You see that cowardly black- 
guard Malthy has sworn that he saw us all to- 
gether on the very night that we came over the 
river, just after the time when the thing was 
done. Then, there's that unfortunate job of your 
bloody clothes being found, and a dozen other 
things will come out besides, if they havn't 
come out already; no, there's nothing for it,” 
he added, ‘but to get out of this place, if we 
can. I’ve a scheme on hand, which would be 
easy onough done, if it wern't for these irons on 
Brown; but we'll talk about it to-morrow, for 
it will evon be shutting-up time.” 

Alfred Latimer returned to the room in which 
he was confined more gloomy than he had been 
since he had entered those walls. Hitherto 
his mind had found occupation in devising 
achemes for his defence, and he had buoyed 
himself up with hopes that all the criminating 
circumstances which had been proved against 
him might be explained away. But the more 
firm and reasonable view which Williains took 
of the case had undermined all such expecta- 
tions, and he sat down to contemplate hi 
probable fate in horror and despair. 

I will not recapitulate all the dark images 
that fancy called up before him, but only say 
that there he sat for more than one hour, with 
the thought of a dreadful death, before him. 
The chance of escape from’ the walls of the 
prison seemed so faint that it gave him no 
relief. He louked upon it merely as a thing to 
be justified by despair, and he gazed trembling 
on into the future, tasting all the bitter fruits 
of crime. 

While he thus pondered and thought, the 
abades of night began to fall, and the faint 
light and the gray and gloomy sky, which he 
gaw through the barred windows of the jail, 
harmonize! sadly with the sensations in his 
own bosoin. Was there yet penitence? was 
there yet the repentance which is not to be 
repented of! Alas, no! there was fear, des- 

» and bitterness ss as but his character 
g 
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was not changed; it was such as we have 
always represented it. Vanity, in some shape, 
is at the bottom of one-half the crime and 
three-quarters of the madness of the earth, and 
it is a bar to all repentance. Stull, still, Alfred 


Latimer cast the blame on every one else but 
himself. He fancied he had been driven to 
crime, step by step, by others. Every one he 
knew—every one who had any share in his edu- 
cation, or any control over his conduct, came in 
for their part of the charge which he brought 
against the whole world but himself. One bad 
not given him aid when it was needful—one 
had irritated him in youth till he had been 
driven to low companionship; another had 
been over indulgent; another had been too 
severe ; 
intense and violent passion which bad led him 
on from act to act in the dark and fearful course 
he had pursued. No, oh, no! there was nothing 
hke repentance in his spirit; but let it be 
remarked, I have not said that there was no 
remorse, but that is a very different sense- 
tion, 
had committed—when imagination brought up 
before his eyes the form of poor Edmonds, 
weltering in his gore, it seemed as if a scorch- 
ing and a seething flame passed through his 
heart and brain—not withering, not consuming, 
but inflicting agony indescribable. 
he could command his own mind, he shut out 
all such images. 
deed is done—it cannot be undone; I will 
think of it no more.” 


and he hated them ali with that 


When he thought of the dreadful act he 
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He said to himself, «The 


He called it weakness, 
folly, indecision. He resolved to think upon 
tho future, to struggle wjth the past. But the 
fatal past—the dark, the certain, the irretriev- 


able —the only thing fixed, permanent, un- 
changing, unchangeable — still held him in its 
adamantine grasp, and, like a chained bird, 


when his mind had fluttered away for a short 


distance, and fancied itself free, it was still 


brought back to the stake, and found itself 
bound down to horrors that could never be cast 
off. At night, tuo, in darkness and solitude, 
when every sound was still, and every sight 
removed, and the spirit left alone to deal with 
the things within itself, the oppressive burden 
of the heart was felt in all its weight, and the 
grievous load of sin pressed down every hope, 
and extinguished every light. It seemed as if 
a gloomy curtain was drawn round between 
him and allexternal things, leaving nought with- 
in that sad and solemn arcove but himself and 
his fearful crime. The spirit of the dead, whom 
his hand had slain, rose up as if to reproach 
him for the past, and to tell him, with the 
prophetic tongue of the future—the fature not 
of this world alone, but of another—the inter- 
minable future, with all its store of agony, to 
which the temporary suffering of the gibbet and 
the cord was but an idle nothing. He thought 
of standing face to face, hefore the throne of 
God, with him whom he had murdered. He 
thought of the comparison that must then be 
drawn between the life of the victim and that 
of the slayer. He thought of taking his place 
amongst those who had spilt man’s blood, from 
Cain down to tho last crime, and of bei 
driven before the face of the assembled up 
verse into the place of endless punishment! 
He felt that the agony of ball bad wrendy 


begun; he felt, too, that it could never end, 
for something told him that remorse must be 
eternal—that the crime, and its memory, and 
its woe, could never, never be swept away— 
that the worm that dieth not was within him, 
the flame that cannot be quenched in his heart. 
But yet, if it be asked, did these awful impres- 
sions give an inclination to do better, did they 
teach him to subinit, to resign himself to 
Heaven's will, to make atonement! 1 must 
answer, no. Far, very far from it, his whole 
feeling seemed embittered towards every one 
that was better than hiniself. By a strange 
and indescribable and almost unaccountable 
perversion of feeling, the very agony of remorse 
that he suffered seemed to him an injury; and 
to cast it off, to drown it I may say, he was 
ready, in the impatient irritation of his pride, 
to commit any other crime, as if in the hope of 
doing away the bitter impression of the first by 
familiarizing himself with the guilt of many 
more. In some sense he said tu himself, like 
the fallen seraph, “ Evil, be thou my goo.” 

Such thoughts and feelings were crowding 
upon bim fast on the evening of which we have 
been speaking, while the shades of night drew 
a dim veil over the sky, and the light within 
his room faded gradually away. He would 
have fain fled from them, he would have read 
or written, or dune anything to escape, and he 
grew angry and furious that they had not 
brought him lights, as they usually did about 
that hour. At length, however, he heard the 
bolts withdrawn, and the door unlocked, and 
the next instant the governor himself entered 
with the turnkey, who bore the candles. 

“Your mother, sir,” said the officer, “is in 
my room, wishing to see you. I don't know 
any reasun why she should not. The magis- 
trates have given me no directions. So, if you 
like to see her you can.” 

To the governor's surprise, and it must be 
added to his horror, Alfred Latimer’s first cx- 
clamation was, ‘‘Curse her! she has done me 
more mischief than any oneelse. If it had not 
been for her I should not have becn here. I 
don't want to see her. I should like to sce 
my wife, indeed, but I don't caro about this 
woman.” 

The governor was turning away in some dis- 
gust, and without reply, but then the hardened 
villain seemed to think better of it, and ex- 
elaimed, ‘“ Well, never mind, let her come in, 
she may as well sec what a terrible state she 
has brought me to;" and in a minute or two 
after Mrs. Charlton entcred, supported by the 

vernor, : 

T will not pause upon the first part of the 
seene that ensucd, fur it is too horrible to be 
dwelt upon. Bitter, horrible, and impious in- 
vectives was all thut the mother heard from 
the lips of her son ; and strong as was the spirit 
of Mrs. Charlton herself, it was completely 
cowed under his wild and outrageous violence. 
She strove to pacify him, to soothe him, and, 
with her usual skill, she soon divined that the 
only means of doing so was by holding out 
hopes. That quieted him a little; and when 
she went on tu speak of the means to be taken 
for his defence, he listened sullenly, and an- 
awered from time to time, in few words, and 
fe @ bitter tone. His mind was led on, how- 
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ever, by several things she said, to think over- 
some cunning scheme for evading the grasp of 
the law. Neither. mother nor svn for one in 
stant took into consideration the truth or false. 
hood, the justice or the iniquity, the right or 
the wrong of anything they proposed to say or , 
do. To save hun from an ignominious death, . 
by any means, was all that they considered. 
Mrs. Charlton never inquired whether he Was: 
innucent or guilty—the truth was, in her own 
heart, that question was by this time settled 
but after suggesting several echemes, all of - 
which presented sume insurmountable objec. 
tion, she said, in a Jow tone, “ Don't you think 
I could bribe some of the jury! Three or four 
thousand pounds would tempt any common: 
man to do more than that." 

“ How the devil will you know who the jary 
are {ill the very day !” exclaimed Alfred Lati- 
mer; but then, amoment after, he said, * Stay, 
stay! I have thought of something, perhaps 
you could bribe the fellow who draws up the 
indictment—the Clerk of the Arraigns I believe 
he is called—to put in a flaw, and that would 
be sure work. But it will take a great sum, 
depend upon it. You must not offer him less. 
than five or ten thousand pounds !”" 

“ But where am I to get it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Charlton. ‘If l were tu sell all my jewels and 
plate they would not produce more than four 
thousand.” 

“You must get it from Morton!” said her 
son; “ho will give treble that, I am sure, to 
marry Louisa.” 

‘*He won't—he won't!” cried Mrs. Chari- 
ton; “T tried that befure all this happened. 
He is as proud and haughty as Lucifer, and 
will not enter into any bargain whatever. If' 
he would not do it then, I am sure he will not 
do it now.” 

“You must try!" replied Alfred Latimer, 
doggedly ; ‘or seo me hanged—that’s all. i 
don't suppose you care much about that, on my 
account; still, you won't hke to have it said 
that your son died on a gibbet, for thet would 
not suit your own purposes. So you must try; 
and if you can’t gct him to do it any other way, - 
set Louisa to ask him. He will do it for her, 
if not for you, for I suppose you have quarrelled. 
with him by this time.” 

“Quarrelled with him!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Charlton. “I hate him, I abbor him. He 
treated me with cool and shameless insolence, 
and, fur my own part, I would rather dis tham 
ask him anything. Oh! if I have to give 
consent that that saucy girl shall marry thise 
conceited, mercenary upstart, it will break my” 
heart—it is well nigh broken already.” 

“No fear of it,” answered her worthy son» 
‘it's tough enough, or else you wouldn't hesi—- 
tate when your son's life is at stake. I dare 
say you think that under your new name 
Charlton it will never be known that the ac- 
cused person is your son; but I'll take care of 
that, for I'll call you as a witness at the trial, 
and have the whole story in my last dying speech 
and confession, that you may have it auwked 
about under your windows for a penny—ha, ha, 
ha!" and he laughed bitterly. 

“Dp not, do nui—for heaven's sake, do not, 
Alfred !" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, wringing 
ber bands; ‘you know J would do anything 
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for you—I will do even this, let it coat what it 
may. The girl will surely never refuse me; 
bat I will try him first. If I could but drive 
them,” she continued, in a lower tone, after 
pausing, and thinking for a moment—*if I 
could but drive them to a sudden marriage, 
without my consent, then the whole property 
would be mine, and I could give any sum I 
liked to the Clerk of tho Arraigns, or whoever 
the man is.” 

“That's all nonsense,” answered Alfred 
Latimer, ‘‘there’s no time for such maneu- 
vres. The assizcs are to be held in ten days, 
and it will take you a year to bring about what 
you want. You always talk as if you and I 
were to live forever. Better take what you 
can get at once, and drive a bargain with Mor- 
tom. He's a very good fellow, in spite of all 
you may say, and gave me help once before, 
when you wouldn't.” 

“T could not, Alfred, I could not,” answered 
his mother. ‘ You know very well I had not 
the means.” 

“T know nothing of the kind,” said her son, 
harshly ; ‘‘and all F now know is, that your 
e0n will be hanged if you don’t do as I tell you. 
So you can finish the work you have begun ; if 
you like. And after having contrived to bring 
me here, can go on, and take me to the gallows ; 
bat I shall say there, and tell everybody that it 
is all your doing.” 

“My doing!’ exclaimed Mrs. Charlton; 
“¢what had I to do with it?” 

“Oh! a great many things,” answered her 
son; “cducation and example, too. I knowa 
good deal that there is no use talking about 
now ; but it shall all come out, by-and-by, if 
my mind is not made easy.” 

He spoke in a threatening tone, and his 
mother was profoundly silent. 

Now the reader is well aware that Mrs. Charl- 


ton was not usually embarrassed with any very 


fine feeling; yet she might be, and, doubtless 
was, shocked at the cold heartlessnees of her 
son. But there were other causes for the emo- 
tion that she felt, which was great. Let every 
one arm himself in the triple brass of selfish- 
ness, as strongly as he will—let him dip himself 
im the Styx of the most profound egotism— 
there will still, as in the fabled hero of the 
“ Nliad,” be some vulnerable point by which the 
arrows even of a weak and inexperienced hand 
may reach some vital part, and render every 
precaution vain. The consciousness, too, that 
there is such a weak spot about us must make 
the persons thus carefully, but insufficiently 
goarded, always the more fearful lest others 
sbould discover the assailable point. Py be- 
lief is, that a man would go into battle more 
boldly naked, without shield or buckler, than 
one who knew that in his armor there was a 
flaw. 
Now, Mrs. Charlton knew that all in her 
schemes there was a vulnerable point, and 
though, perhaps, selfishness might have so far 
predominated as to induce her to leave her 
dearly-beluved son to his fate rather than sac- 
Yifice any of her comforts or her future pros- 
pects; yet there was something in his words 
and in his tone that alarmed her, and made her 
resolve to submit to the greatest sacrifice to 
save him. I do not mean to say that she bad 
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any inclination to sea him banged, though there 
aré mothers on record who have indulged in 
such a desire. Far from it; she would have 
done a great deal to deliver him from his peril. 
ous situation, and herself from the shame of 
having a son in such a position. But, never. 
theless, it may be doubted whether maternal love 
and tenderness would at once have settled the 
question, if fear had not bad something to do 
with it. After an instant she replied, however, 
“I do not know what you mean, Alfred, and 
certainly do think you very ungrateful. But 
that dues not matter; I will do all that you 
wish, all that I can, to deliver you. I will sac. 
rifice even my just resentment, and condescend 
to see this man. I will even sue to an ungrate. 
ful girl, who, forgetful of all the benefits I have 
conferred upon her youth, now turns upon one 
who has been more than a mother to ber, I am 
sure ; andifI fail there I will contrive, notwith- 
standing, to raise the money in some way to 
save my son. I will scll everythiog—I will 
even pelts my income, and live in penary, if 
he too will not show himself ungrateful.” 

‘* Ay, come now, that is something like !” an- 
swercd Alfred Latimer; and, after some further 
conversation in regard to the means and the 
agent to be employed in this scheme for frustrate 
ing tbe ends of justice, the mother and her eon 
parted apparently better friends than they had 
met. Alfred Latimer remained revolving a new 

lan which had occurred to his tnind for mak. 
ing all doubly sure, and preparing such a defence 
as would mect ull the evidence against him; 
but Mrs. Charlton, entering her carriage, rolled 
away towards Mallington with thoughta which 
would not have been very pleasing to bim if he 
could have acen into her heart. “I will do the 
best I can for him,” she thought, “ but if 1 do 
not succeed, I must, at all events, make him 
think that everything is arranged ; for there is 
no knowing what he might say in one of his 
wild passions if he were driven to despair.” 
Self, self, was ever uppermost in her thoughts, 
whatever wero the circumstances in which she 
was placed, and not even maternal affection 
could act pure and unmingled. All was affect- 
ed still by the great ruling principle of her na- 
ture. 

SS ee 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


As Mrs. Charlton's carriage rolled some 
what slowly on its way homeward, a post-chaise 
passed her going inthe same direction. Had 
she knuwn who was the tenant of Mrs. Pluck- 
rose's rumbling vehicle, she iight have felt 
inclined to atop it; but as she did not, and the 
chaise rattled on, with the postilion bobbing up 
and down like one of the dampers of a piano, 
we will fot exactly follow it, but rather precede 
it to the place of its destination. : 

The human mind has a marvelous and very 
pleasant power, as the reader knows, of adapt- 
ing itself to circumstances. Were sorrows and 
misfortunes to retain the same intense effect, 
even while they themselves endure, the cor 
poreal frame, if not the mental powers theme 
selves, would give way under the continged 
pressure; and did the memory of each grief re- 
main unimpaired, the accumulation in any aoe 
man’s short careet Would uorviga lila or dewasy 
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reason. Memory, however, is but a painter of 
the past, and though the canvass will in some 
cases retain the lines and hues much longer than 
in othera, yet she always uses fading colors, 
which lose part of their brightness even while 
ebe is laying them on. The grief—I might, 
indeed, call it the gloom, for with grief there 
‘was something besides grief—which had spread 
over the little party at the rectory, in conse- 
quence of the dark and terrible events which 
we have lately recorded, had passed in a degree 
away. Cheerfulness had to a certain extent 
yeturned, and the feelings of all were at that 
int where amusement of any quiet and tranquil 
ind is sought by the mind to relieve it from 
the painful consciousness not only of the sad 
things gone, but of others that are to come. 
Gaiety, indeed, was yet far away, and with 
Louisa Charlton, perhaps, could never wholly 
Yeturn. The lightness of heart that finds beauty 
and rejoicing in everything, the bloom of Jife’s 
fresh fruit, can never be long preserved; for 
though the knowledge of good may and must 
@be the source of the purest happiness, the 
knowledge of evil combined inseparably in the 
fatal apple, is death to the warm and happy 
confidence of innocence. Nevertheless, Louisa 
‘had shaken off the deeper depression, and fol- 
lowing the example of Dr. Western, would 
suffer her mind to dwell neither upon the 
gloomy ahd terrible events which had lately 
taken place, nor upon those which were soon 
to follow. They would come rushing upon 
imagination indeed, from time to time, whether 
she would or not, and cast a dark but temporary 
sbadow on all around. But still there wes light 
beyond the cloud, and hope having good ground 
to rest upon, waved her on into the sunshine 
of coming years when the storm should have 
passed by. 

The worthy rector had dined’ somewhat later 
than ordinary, and he, his sister, and their fair 
guest were still sitting round the table, evi- 

‘dently waiting for some one who was expected, 
but who did not come. Louisa seemed some. 

‘what uneasy, and ber kind old friend jested 
with her on apprehensions without a cause. 

“Well, perhaps it is foolish, and perhaps it is 
wrong,” answered Louisa, ‘but I am afraid it 
is natural too, when We have seen such terrible 
and unexpected things take place, to lose, as it 
were, our confidence in the future, and never 

‘gee a friend depart from us without asking 
ourselves sliall we ever behold him again? 
Will he be safe, well, uninjured where he is 
going?” 

“Is not that something very like losing our 
confidence in God1” asked Dr. Western, in a 
gravertone. “If, my dear child, it is our duty 
to bear any griefs or adversities that he may 
send us with tranquil submission to his will, 
depend upon it that it is no less a duty which 
we should inculcate and practice to look forward 
to all his dealings towards us with trust and 
hope in the full knowledge of his goodness and 
mercy. One of the best and most beautiful 
exemplifications of faith in ordinary life is the 
serenity with which a good man waits for tho 
fature developments of God’s will. We have 
no right to anticipate one evil, except as a con- 
gequence Of our own bad acts; and he who has 
a conscience clear of offence may well feel eure 
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that if adversity do befall him, it will prove ulti- 
mately a benefit rather than an infliction. I 
koow, my dear child,” he continued, seeing 8 
shade come over Louisa’s countenance, * that 
the flesh is weak, however willing the spirit 
may be, and I but wished to furnish you with 
some motives to guard you against the very 
natural apprehensions which first misfortunes 
gencrally produce in young and enthusiastic 
minds, In the present instance, however, you 
have no prohable cause for fear, and 1 will not 
have you cultivate unreasonable terrors. Some 
people are constitutionally more brave than 
others, but depend upon it the highest point 
and the highest quality of courage is afforded 
by true faith. Who can be, who ought to be 
afraid of anything, when he knows that aa 
Almighty arm shields and supports him?” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Evelyn, who did not take 
quite so high a view as her brother, and was 
anxious to cheer Louisa by more human means, 
“there can be no danger to Mr. Morton in this 
case, and here I think he comes, to show that 
no evil has happened.” 

The sound of wheels grating through the 
gravel was heard as she spoke, and in another 
minute Morton himself appeared. He was still 
pale and somewhat languid from bis wound, bot 
his face was bright and cheerful. Louisa would 
fain, if she had given way to the feelings of her 
own heart, have run outto meet him, when the 
chaise first drew up to the door. The customs 
of society, however, which bind in their strong 
bond many of the better impulses of the heart, 
as well as restrain that which is evil, prevented 
her from so doing, but could not keep her from 
springing up with extended hand to greet him 
as soon as he entered the room. 

“Here is a fair lady who has been frighten- 
ing herself about you, my young friend," said 
the clergyman; “indeed, you must take care to 
get no more wounds and bruises, or her courage 
will all go, and she bad once a good deal.” 

“There was no danger in this instance, at 
least,” replied Morton, * for I had a phalanx of 
jailers and turnkeys about me sufficient to have 
protected a monarch. My journey has been 
successful, too, my dear sir,” he continued, 
putting a small pocket-book into Dr. Western's 
hand, and seating himself by Louisa. 

While the worthy rector opened the pocket- 
book, took out one paper after another, put oa 
his spectacles, and examined them carefully, 
Louisa Charlton inquired somewhat timidly of 
Morton, whether he had seen Alfred Latimer! 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘on asking for him, I found 
that his mother was with him, and of course I 
could not break in upon their conference ; but I 
will go and see him some other day, dearest gi 
and offer him every means of defence. For, 
whatever may be my own conviction, it is but 
right that he should have the full opportunity of 
proving his innecence if possible.” 

“God grant it!" answered Louisa, sorrowfully 
—‘ God grant it! Even if he could show that 
it was not his hand that did it, what a matter 
of rejoicing it would be.” 

“They are all here, then,” said Dr. Western, 
abruptly, raising his head from the small scraps 
of paper he had been studying, ‘there's no link 
wanting ?” 

‘The only one that wns missing is there eup- / 
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ain replied Morton; “so that every difficulty 
removed.” 

*« Well, then, you cao have no objection now,” 
said the worthy rector, rising from his chair. 
** Sister, allow me to introduce to you a new 
acquaintance. Mrs. Evelyn, the Earl of Mal- 
lington—my lord, my sister, Mrs. Evelyn.” 

Morton took the old lady's hand, laughing at 
her brother's formal introduction, and saying, 
* You must forgive me for my concealments, 
my dear madam, but as long as there was any 
doubt whatever of my being able to prove my 
title, I did not choose to assume a name that 
might be taken from me. And having, when I 
first came down here in search of different docu- 
ments, judged it best to drop my final name of 
Wilmot, retaining only the two first as Edmond 
Morton, I could not well resuine the other with- 
Out betraying the whole secret.” 

“And do you think you deceived me 1” asked 
Mrs. Evelyn, with a quiet smile; “I can assure 
you, my dear lord, I have been well aware of 
the fact for the last fortnight. From the time 
when you were declared the owner of Malling- 
ton Park, I settled the matter quite quietly in 
my own head that you were the heir of the 


e. 

“ Nay,” answered Morton, “I might have 
been the owner of the park, my dear lady, with- 
out being the heir of the peerage, for the title 
to the estate was more easy to be proved than 
the title to the rank. But you have certainly 
concealed your knowledge very well, for ! never 
imagined that you ever suspected how the case 
stood.” 

“Ob! a@ woman can keep a secret, notwith- 
standing all man’s libels upon her,” replied Mrs. 
Evelyn. ‘There is Louisa, who sits smiling 
there, as if it were a great relief to her to be 
freed from the burden. She hae borne it most 
heroically, I can assure you, and never hinted 
it even to me, her oldest friend.” 

* From her I felt bound to have no conceal- 
ment,’’ answered Morton, ‘and never will,” 
be continued, taking Louisa’sa hand; “though 
I won her as a simple gentleman, yet, when 
once won, she had a4 right to share all my 
thoughts.” 

Louisa gazed at him with dewy eyes, brilliant 
yet Souine a landscape in the early morning; 
but, before she could reply, Mr. Western's old 
servant opened the door, eaying, Mrs. Wind- 
sor, sir, wishes to speak with you.” 

The words were addressed to Morton, and 
Dr. Western added, * She has been here twice 
this afternoon, and seems burthened with her 
secret also, fur she did not think fit to com- 
municate it to me, yet seemed very anxious in- 
deed to bestow it upon you, asking particularly 
when you would return, You will find a fire in 
the library; and we shall be in the drawing- 
room when you have done with the good lady.” 

“She mentioned once before that she had 
something to tell me,” answered Morton, going 
out. Ol, come into this room, Mrs. Windsor,” 
be continued, finding Mrs. Charlton's house- 
keeper in the passage. 

Mrs. Windsor followed him into the library, 
and closed the dour behind her, looking, as 
usual, perfoctly prim and quiet, as if she had 
e@ome about the most ordinary business in the 
world. “JI remember you told me, when last I 
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was at Mallington House,” said Morton, leaning 
on the table, “that you bad something to com. 
municate to me. Is it on the same subject you 
wish to speak with me to-day, or another, Mra. 
Windsor?” 

“The same, sir,” replied Mra. Windsor, io 
her usual, quick, brief mannér. “I heard you 
had been wounded, sir, and did not like to in- 
trude ; but now you are well again, and things 
must soon come to a conclusion, I thought it bess 
to come down, because there is no reason Why 
Miss Charlton, who has always been good and 
kind to everybody, should be made a bit more 
unhappy than necessary, or why she, or you 
either, should be plundered of what you have 
a right to.”” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Windsor,” answered 
Morton; ‘but may I inquire what you allude to, 
or why you think your young lady is likely to be 
made unhappy at all?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the housekeeper, “I 
know my mistress very well. I have known 
her fur a great many years. Now, one can't do 
that without seeing and understanding what she 
means just as well as she does herself. Now, 
with regard to you, sir, and Miss Louisa, I 
have understood everything from the beginning, 
though I don’t think you did.” 

“ Certainly not from the beginning,” replied 
Morton ; “ but I very soon found that there was 
something to be discovered, Mrs. Windsor.” 

“Oh dear, yes, sir,” answered the abigail, 
with pne of her axioms, which were rarely 
without a certain portion of guod sense—* ‘It’s 
a very easy thing to conceal a great deal, but a 
very difficult thing to conceal that we are con- 
cealing something ;* huwever, as Mrs. Charlton 
never thought that I saw anything but what she 
wished me to see; I saw a great deal, as you 
may suppose, and I very quickly made up my 
mind as to what was her game with you.” 

“ And, pray, what might it be, Mra. Wind- 
sort" asked Morton, desirous that the good lady 
should develop her own views. 

“Why, sir, she took it into her head, when 
first you came down, that you were a painter,” 
replied the housekeeper, ‘and she held to that 
opinion, because she was fond of it, long after 
she should have known better, if she ever gave 
it up at all. She thought, because you did not 
bring down servants, and horses, and a carriage 
of your own, that you must be a poor guntleman, 
at all events, who would be glad to mary a 
young lady with a good fortune at any price. 
She had been laying it out in her head fora 
long time, I know, and you were just the sort 
of person that suited her, for you were intro 
duced by Dr. Western, and had the sort of air 
with you that would give her a good oxcuse for 
letting you always be with Miss Charlton witb- 
out pledging her tu anything in case you did not 
come up to her price. So you were quite-a gud- 
send in her way, and she had you a great deal 
more to the house than ghe ever had any one 
before.” 

Morton smiled to find how accurately Mra. 
Windsor had calculated all her mistress's steps, 
and he inquired, ** What might be the original 
cause of all this, Mrs. Windsor? for, taking it 
for granted that your view is quite correct, it 
seeins to me that she has somowhat hurried all 
her proceedings.” 


“ Ay, sir, that’s because she’s hard pressed 
just now,” replied Mra. Windeor; “she owes a 
great deal in different quarters, and people are 
getting impatient. She intended, some months 
ago, to have gone to Tondon, and played the 
same game there, but there was & difficulty 
about money then, and you caine down just at 
the time, and saved her the trouble. So she 
did everything in her power to let you love Miss 
Charlton on the one side, and, on the other, to 
make Miss Charlton luve you; and wheo she 
found out that it all went on as she wished, she 
was quite delighted. She got in a little fright, 
indeed, when she found out that you had more 
money than she had fancied, but as she had sat 
down to the game, there was nothing for it but 
to play it out, which she did, I suppose, the last 
time you saw her.” 

Morton was not satisfied with such vague 
explanations, and, determined to bring Mrs. 
Windsor to the point, he said, “ Why, what do 
you suppose she did, my good lady ?” 

“T suppose, sir,” said Mrs. Windsor, with a 
smile at the question, as if it were quite super- 
fluous to put it, “that she told you she would 
be very happy to see you Miss Charlton's hus- 
band, provided you gore up one half of her for- 
tune; that if you didn’t, she would nut give 
her consent, and, if you married withont it, it 
would all come to herself. I am sure that was 
her plan, whether she put it in execution or 
not." 

Morton paansed and meditated, but the sub- 
ject of his reverie was not exactly what the 
reader may suppose. He was considering with 
himself the exact topography of Mallington 
House, and calling to mind the relative po- 
altions of the drawing-room, the library, the 
dining-room, and the hall, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether Mrs. Windsor could have over- 
heard what passed between him and Mrs, 
Chariton, for, under any other supposition, the 
precise knowledge which the. worthy lady dis- 

layed was marvelous in his eyes. He settled 
t at length, however, tnat auch a thing was 
impossible, and, therefore, that the housekeeper 
tmuust have derived her information from sume 
other source. ‘ You are nat very far wrong, 
Mrs. Windsor,” he said, “but before we speak 
further on these rather delicate subjects, it will 
be as well for you to tell me what the intelli. 
gence you have to give me is, and how it bears 
upon thesc matters.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Mrs. Windsor. “I 
am sure I ought to beg pardon for speaking 
Upon them at all; but you see I camo into the 
house wren Miss Charlton was very young, 
and I have scen her grow up as nice a young 
lady as any in the world, and I cannot bear that 
she should be wronged. All I have, therefore, 
to say is, that Mrs. Charlton has no mure to do 
with Miss Louisa’s marriage than I have, what- 
ever she may say." 

“But,” said Morton, “there is a codicil to 
Mr. Charlton's will, by which it is provided 
that if Louisa marries without her step-mother’s 
consent, the whole property falls absolutely to 
Mrs. Chariton.” 

“ Pooh, sir !"* exclaimed Mrs. Windsor, «that 
codicil ia not worth a piece of packing-paper, 
end I can prove that it isn't.” 

Morton emiled at the boldness with which 
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she spoke, though far from being convinced that 
she was right in her aesertiua. ‘“* Women, { 
am afraid, my good lady,” he replied, “ are not 
the best judges of the law. The codicil is afl 
written in Mr. Oharlton's own hand, signed 
with bis name, and, though not witnessed, is as 
guod as any other part of the will. However, 
set your mind at ease about your young lady ; 
it luckily bappens that I am not eo poor as Mrs. 
Charlton supposed. As my wife, she will fee! 
no difference in point of comfort and ease from 
that which she has been accustomed to; and 
to one thing I have perfectly made up my mind, 
not to drive any bargain whatsoever with re- 
gard to her fortune. She ehall have all or none. 
Her band is too precious a thing to be bought 
or sold.” 

““T was quite sure you would think 90, sir,” 
replied the housckeeper, “ otherwise I should 
hot have said a word. But with regard to the 
will, I am quite aure you are mistaken, and, es 
I fancy, things standing as they do, Mrs. Chart 
ton will not be long before she begins the mat- 
ter with you again, I think you might as well 
ask her one or two questions, and see what she 
answers.” 

‘“There can be no harm in doing that,” re- 
plied Morton; “but what may the questions be, 
Mrs. Windsor !” 

“ First, sir, I would ask,” rejoined the house- 
keeper, ‘“‘ whether she was in the library for an 
hour and a half, when everybody else was ia 
bed, on the night that Mr. Charlton died, and 
whether she didn’t write a great number of 
papers there, and burn several of them that 
were not quite done to her mind? Then I would 
have you ask her where Mr. Charlton was on 
the 25th of July, 18—1” 

“Why that was the day that the codicil was 
signed,” rejoined Morton, with the light begin- 
ning to glimmer in upon him. 

“That is the day it is dated,’ anewered Mrs. 
Windsor; ‘but what I want to know is, where 
he was on that day, for it is dated Mallingtoa, 
too, I think, and there must be a mistake some- 
where.” 

Morton gazed at her steadily for a moment; 
but the woman's face was all calm and quiet, 
adding nothing whatever to her words. “I 
think, Mrs. Windsor,’ he said, at lengih, “I 
had better call in D?. Western to hear our con- 
sultation, as he is one of Louisa's guardians, 
and an executor under the will.” 

“T don't know, sir,” replicd Mra. Windsor, ia 
the sane quiet, but quick tone, “you are the 
best judge; but, perhaps ull you have consi- 
dered the matter, it would be as well to keep it 
between you and me and Miss Chalten. Dr. 
Western is a magistrate, you know, and may 
think limsclf hound to take stroyg measures, 
Which, when once they are begun, must be 
gone on with. T don’t wish to do my mistress 
any harm, and T think if you were to talk quietly 
With her, and just ask her the questions I have 
told you, all would go right, and things wouldn't 
happen that I'm sure would break poor Mies 
Charlton's heart. It would be a sad thing, sir, 
to have mother and son in jail both at onoe, 
especially for Miss Louisa, when it is ber own 
father’s wife she has to do with.” 

“You are right, Mra. Windsor, and J thank 
you for the hiot,” answered Morton; “it will, 
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dadeed, be as well to say no more upon this 
subject than is absolotely neceasary. Is there 
anybody else besides yourself who knows any 
Of the facts 1” 

“A fellow-servant, sir,” answered Mra. Wind- 
or, “knows that my mistress was in the li- 
brary a long time that night, and that she burnt 
-#everal papers, but nu one ever thought of the 
date of the codicil, as it is called, but myeell. 
Whenever it was read, I thought ‘why, master 

and mistress were both away at that time, or I 

-@M much mistaken; and when I went and 
Jooked at my books, I found it was just so. 
They went away four days before, and did not 
come back till the week after.” ; 

Morton mused, but again the subject of his 
Meditation was very different from that which 
Baight be supposed. The first question he put 
to himself was “Might it not be better to do 
anything this unhappy woman demands, rather 
. than expose so disgraceful an affair?” But the 
moment after, he replied to himself ‘ No, I see 
‘mot why she should be suffered to triumph in 
‘ber knavery. If she escapes prosecution, she 
is, perbaps, too leniently treated.” ‘“ Well, 
Mrs. Windsor,” he continued aloud, “I am very 
auch obliged to you for the information you 
have given me; I will svon bring the question 
to issue with Mrs. Chariton, even if she dues 
not do so herself; and, should need be, I will 
send for you to speak with me further. At all 
-events your services shall not be forgotten, you 
‘nay depend upon it.” 

*‘¥ am much obliged to you, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Windsor, with a low courtesy, “ but I wish for 
nothing but to see right done, and I am quite 
sure that neither you nor Miss Charlton will 
eee me euffer for speaking the truth. I must 
get home now as fast as I can, fur my mistress 
may soon come home now,” and thus saying, 
.ehe courtesied again and quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


Wuen Morton entered the drawing-room 
after his conference with Mrs. Windsor, he 
found Dr. Western with a note in his hand, 
which the rector handed to hiin without com- 
ment. Mortun took it and instantly recognized 
Mrs. Charlton's hand-writing, which he bad 
often scen on sundry neatly-wiitten, neatly- 
folded, and neatly-sculed billets of invitation to 
Mallington House. ‘The contents of the present 
epistle, however, were of a very different 
character, and as he read a smile came over his 
-eountenance, the internal causes of which I will 
leave the reader to divine When he sees the 
substance of the lady's note, which was as 
follows :— 
‘“¢ My dear sir, 

“T must really remonstrate upon the conduct 
which Miss Charlton pursues, and is suffered to 
pursue. You must be well aware that I have 
bo false or alf’cted prudery about ine; and 1 
trust that, though my own conduct has always 
been governed by propriety, | have ever shown 
fall consideration forthe feelings, and sometimes 
more than consideration for the fuolistiness of 
young people. I learn, however, that Louisa, 
Bince you thought fit as her guardian to re- 
move her trom my house, has been permitted 
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to walk about the whole neighborhood with 
Mr. Morton alone, when that gentleman. bes 
not even yet obtained my consent to his en. 

agement, as I suppose it must be called, with 

iss Charlton, whom you must know I have 
always looked upon and treated as if she were 
my own daughter. I should have thought that 
gentlemau's own good sense and good feelin 
of which he is by no means destitute, wi 
have shown him the imprupriety of such cea. 
duct ; but I cannot sit by and neglect my duty 
by suffering it to proceed any longer without 
some explanation between himself and me. If, 
therefore, he is now at your house, where I 
understand he is usually to be found, I beg you 
will communicate to him what I say, and hiat 
that it will be expedient that we shoud have 
some conversation without delay. . 
‘ Believe me to be, my dear air, yours, &c., 

“ Eutty Cuartron.” 

Such was the present well-concocted epistle 
which met Morton’s eyes, and, returning it ¢o 
Dr. Western, still smiling, he said, ‘‘ Well, my 
dear sir, what do you think of it?” 

“Very bad—very bad !” said Dr. Weetera, 
shaking his head, ‘“ you must act as you thiek 
fit, my young friend; this is a matter in whieh 
I cannot advise you.” : 

“ Perbaps the best way will be to see the 
lady at once,” ubserved Morton, afer some 
consideration ; ‘for though I must speak with 
Louisa fully upon the subject before I can 
finally determine upon anything, it may be as 
well to hear what Mrs. Charlton can say, in the 
first place.” 

“T will abide by anything you determine,” 
replied Louisa ; ‘fur I am sure, Morton, you 
will remember that she was my father's wife, 
and will not do anything that is harsh or 
unkind.” 9 

‘Undoubtedly I will not, Louisa,” answered 
Morton ; “ but yet, my love, you do not know the 
whole. To-morrow morning, if it be fine, I 
will ask for one of those walks which Mra. 
Charlton’s notions of propriety so strongly con- 
demn just now, and then I will tell you the 
whole. I wish much that my goud- friend 
Quatterly was down here still, for I want a 
little of his legal help in judging of these mat- 
ters. I am afraid there is a certain perversity 
in my nature which induces me to resist des- 
perately one part of the fate of all human be- 
ings.” 

v3 What part is that, Morton!” asked Louisa. 

“Being cheated, dear girl,” answered Mor- 
ton, laughing ; * but now I will run away, lest [ 
be tempted to give you any more of such blunt 
answers.” 

Taking his hat, Morton walked slowly up the 
hill to Mallington House, considering as he 
went how he should act wnder the circumatan- 
ces in which he was placed; and coming to 
Sterne’s conclusion, that it would be better to 
determine upon no course at all, but let events 
take their own way. He had twice to ring at 
the bell before he was admitted ; and there was 
something in the whole appearance and state 
of the house, negligence m the air of the ser- 
vants, a want of that activity and propriety 
which had been formerly observable, with a 
number of lithe circumstances, very nearly 
Indescribable, which showed Morton that a 
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t change had taken place since Louisa left 
er own dwelling; and that the respect as 
well as affection of the inferior persons it 
contained, was gone from those about them. 
The butler, who opened the door, replied, in 
answer to his questions, that Mrs. Chariton was 
at home, and disengaged ; and Morton, as he 
followed the man, said deliberately, Have the 
- goodness to tell her that the Earl of Mallington 
wishes to see her.” The butler instantly put 
on a deferential air ; and while Morton remained 
for a moment or two without, he could hear his 
pame announced, and Mrs. Charlton exclaim, in 
a sharp tone, ‘The Earl of Mallington—what 
Earl of Mallington 1” ' 

«Mr. Morton as was, ma‘am, if you please,” 
answered the butler. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Charlton, with a dry and 
somewhat sneering prolongation of the sound, 
“how his lordship in—show him in, by all 
means.” P F 

Morton was accordingly introduced ; and the 
fair lady, rising, made him a profound, and too 
ceremonious courtesy, saying, ‘I am informed 
that I have the honor of seeing the Earl of 
Mallington—pray be seated, my lord.” 

«The same, my dear madam,” replied Mor- 
ton, calmly, for he easily understood that it 
was not particularly agreeable for Mrs. Charlton 
to find his rank and station such as would affurd 
no reasonable ground of objection to bis mar- 
riage with Louisa. Finding she remained 
ailent, ‘ however,” he continued, ‘my friend, 
Dr. Western, informs me that you wished for 
some conversation with me; and although I 
should not under all circumstances have ven- 
tured to intrude upon ee just yet, without 
gach a communication, I thought it better to 
come up at once, notwithstanding the lateness 
of the hour.” 

“ And perbaps thinking,” added Mrs. Charl- 
ton, who had rapidly arranged her plan, ‘that 
the Earl of Mallington might find my views 
different from those expressed to Mr. Morton. 
To that, my lord, at least you are mistaken, for, 
taking it for granted that your present rank is 
not, like your former name, assumed, that fact 
will only strengthen the opinions I before ex- 
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‘* Let me correct one error,” said Morton, as 
ebe paused for an instant, ‘‘ neither my present 
yank, nor my former name, was assumed, my 
dear mada; my name is simply Edmond 
Morton Wilmot, or Wilmot Morton, and as I 
Bever assume anything that is not clearly my 
own, I did not take the title of Earl of Malling. 
ton so long as any one could entertain a doubt 
of my right to it. Asall doubts and difficulties, 
however, are now removed, I should be deceiv- 
ing you were I to yivo myself any other 
name.” 

“T am glad to find, sir, you did not deceive 
me before,’’ replied Mrs. Charlton somewhat 
sharply, ‘and I only wish you had carried your 
candor a little further and informed me of your 
pretensions, as I should certainly, under those 
circumstances, have neglected the honor of your 
acquaintance. I have an objection—I may al- 
Most say an insuperable objection—to young 
women of an inferior rank marrying persons of 
family cnd title. I have myself experienced all 
the evile which result from such unequal con- 
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nectiona, and am moet indisposed to sanction 
them in any case.” 

Morton could not refrain from a emile. “I 
am very sorry to hear it,” he replied, “ but I 
fear, my dear magam, there is no help for it in 
this instance, as I have no power to give up my 
rank, and no inclination to give up Louisa.” 

“You speak with prodigious coolness, 
lord,” answered Mra. Charlton, with her ch 
flushing and her eye gleaming, ‘‘ and I doubt oot 
in the least that your fortune is so enormous 
as to make six or seven thousand a year with 
your wife a matter of no consequence to you at 
all—oh dear, no, such a thing is quite a trifle to 
the new Earl of Mallington! But one thing I 
must say, that Miss Charlton’s guardians will 
not do their duty unless they see, when such 8 
sacrifice is made, that a settlement quite equal 
to the loss is secured to their ward.” 

“That will all be easily settled,” answered 
Morton, in a tone of the most provoking indif 
ference: ‘I have the consent of both her guaré- 
ians, which is, I believe, all that is necessary.” 

“To her marriage with you, sir, perhaps @ 
is,” answered Mrs. Charlton, * but to your od 
taining a penny of her fortune something more 
is required—my consent. Unless that is ob 
tained, every shilling she has, this house, asd 
all it contains, is mine. You take her a beggar 
if you take her at all without my approbation— 
pray remember that.”’ 

Morton was provoked more than he had faa- 
cied his contempt would suffer him to be. “If 
what you say, my dear madam), is true,” he re- 
plied, “I think—taking the whole matter ina 
mercantile point of view, and dealing with it es 
a matter of business—you would be very fool- 
ish to give your consent at all. You seem to 
forget that it would be a dead loss to you, aad 
I cannut conceive how a lady of such correct 
calculations can even consider the matier at 
all, unless, indeed, you entertain the opinion 
which some people have, that the grounds of 
your pretensions are not quite so sure as they 
seem at first sight.” 

‘Not sure!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton vebe- 
mently. ‘What says her father’s will? Yoa 
have seen it, doubtless, sir 1—studied it deeply, 
Iam pretty certain. It is proved, registe 
acted upon, and admits of no doubt. How will 
you get over that, I should like to know.” 

“There are two or three ways in which I 
might answer that question,” replied Morton; 
‘in the first place, my dear madam, a Court of 
Chancery, though an inconvenient resource, yee 
gives the moans of putting a right and lawfel 
construction upon wills; and it would be for 
that court to cunsider whether the refusal of 
consent, which would entitle you to the whole 
of Mr. Charlton's property, must not absolutely 
be made upon reasonable grounds.” 

“There is nothing to that effect in the codi- 
cil!" exclaimed Mrs. Charlton; “ the word is 
simply consent.” 

“ True,” replied Morton ; “ but the codicil pre- 
mises that it is made on tHe consideration that 
heiresses are tog often the dupes of sharpera; 
and that the power given to you is to prevent 
that resultin the case of Mr. Charlton's daughter. 
Such being the case, and I not being a ebarper, 
the construction of the will may, perhaps, af- 
ford a curious and intricate question to the bar.” 
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Mrs. Chariton remained silent and very pale 
Sor a minute or two; but at length she answer- 
ed, “I see, my lord, that you wish to frighten 
me with the idea of a long lawsuit, bat it won't 
do. Iam not easily frightened, I can tell you.” 

“I ghould think not,” replied Mortgn ; “and, 
therefore, what I am going to say will, probably, 
eect no alarm. The law proceedings, Mrs. 

riton, may, probably, be reduced within a 
very narruw compass, for there are other ques- 
tions connected with this will, which may be 
much more easily decidéd than its construction. 
The firat will be, is the codicil genuine 1” 

# Genuine !” exclaimed Mrs. Charlton, graap- 
ing the arm of the sofa—* genuine !” 

‘« Yes, my dear madam, genvine,” replied 
Morton; “there are two minor questions affect- 
img that greater one, which it will be well for 
you to consider before you proceed farther in 
the course you have thought fit to adopt. The 
first question is, whether on the night after Mr. 
Charlton’s death, and in poesession of all his 
keys, you did or did not pass a considerable 
time, when the whole househuld were in bed, 
in the examination of different papers, and writ- 
ing otbers in the library? The next question 
will be, whether the codicil to Mr. Charlton's 
will is not dated Mailington, on a day when 
Mr. Charlton himself was many miles distant 
from the spot? I would recominend these 
subjects to your consideration, and until you 
bave considered them, I think we had better 
delay any farther consideration on the subject, 
for there are acts which place people in very 
great danger, and which none of those oonnect- 
ed with them can wish to be investigated too 
closely.” 

Thus saying, Morton rose, and, bowing to 
Mrs. Charlton, walked towards the door. She 
sat however, on the sofa, still and silent as a 
statue, with her horrified eyes fixed upon the 
table, and the agony of detected guilt at her 
heart. 

Notwithstanding the contempt he felt for her, 
Mortun was moved with compassion when he 
beheld the intense suffering which his words 
produced; and, after pausing for an instant at 
the door, he turned back, and, approaching 
close to J.ouisa's step-mother, he said, ‘Mrs. 
Charlton, listen to me fur a moment.” 

She remained perfectly silent and motionless, 
however, as if she were deprived of all thought 
end sensation. Her face was deadly pale, her 
lips were white, and it seemed as if she hardly 
breathed. ‘Listen to me, I beg of you,” he 
continued. “ Louisa and myself are disposed 
to do anything that is kind towards you. We 
cannot recognize a claim that we do not believe 
rightly exists, and, therefore, tate jo de- 
sire must not be put in such a shape. Wehave 
no inclination to stir this question of the will, 
unless it be furced upon us; and farther for my- 
self, allow me to say, that, out of affection for 
her, I am ready now, or at any time, to do all 
I can to assist or befriend her father’s widow. 
Pray, think of this, and let me hear from you, 
when you will not find me unwilling to serve 

ou.” 
¥ A ray of consciousness came into Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s eycs, and she held ‘out her hand to him. 
Morton tvok it for a moment, then releazed it, 
and left the room. i 
1 
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Taree are times and seasons when intense: 
corporeal suffering is a relief, for mental agony 
is far more terrible to bear; and it fortunately 
happens, in the strange mysterious union be. 
tween soul and body, that in general the powers 
of the human frame give way when the pangs 
of the spirit reach a certain point, affording 
either a diversion or a cessation of thought. 
At her mother's earnest request, Lucy Edmonds 
was conveyed from the rectory to the park. 
keeper's house at Mallington Park, under 3 
atrict promise on the widow's part not to saya 
word that could give her any certainty upon 
the terrible subject of her suspicions. Caation, 
however, was not very long necessary, for 
though Lucy was placed in bed and kept per- 
fectly tranquil, yet before nightfall she began 
to show symptoms of fever: her thoughts wan. 
dered; her cheek grew flushed, her eye dull, 
her breathing quick; and about midnight 
delirium came on, in which she seemed to 
lose all consciousness of her actual situation. 
Sometimes, indeed, she would rave of Alfred 
Latimer, but then it was as connected with the 
past, not with the present. She would tell 
him to leave her, not to ask her to disobey her: 
father; she would assure him that she loved 
him, but that she could never be his; and then, 
at ether times, she would go back to till earlier 
days, and mutter about the scenes of her child. 
hood, and her brother who was dead. For 
nine days this state continued, and then, cafe- 
fully and tenderly nursed, and with constant 
and skillful attention on the part of Mr. Nether- 
sole, youth and a good constitution began to 
triumph over disease and grief. The delirium 
ceased ; she became quiet and more at ease; 
but it would seem that fur a time memory of 
more recent events was altogether obliterated. 
She spoke little, and only uttered a word or 
two at a time, but those words showed that she 
had forgotten her marriage and all the terrible 
events connected with it, her husband’s situa- 
tion, her father’s fate, her hapless journey with 
Alfred Latimer, and her own sad returo to the 
acenes of her youth. There was a blank in 
memory, a cloud over a part of the past—dark 
and fearful, it is true, but yet for sume time- 
impenetrable, though she often tried to scan it, 
and with feeble effurts strove to call forth the 
figures that were behind that gloomy curtain. 
She felt that there was something dreadful, 
but she knew not what; and the mind’s powers 
were not yet sufficiently restored to let her 
dwell long upon any one train of thought. Doo- 
tor Western visited her, after watching with 
the most kindly care every change that took 
place, anxious to seize the right moment for- 
adininistering the only sort of consvlation she 
could receive. One day itseemed to him thatthe 
time was fast approaching, fur Lucy was much 
better. She could sit up; she could hold a 
longer conversation; she listencd with attention, 
and apparently with deep thought to all he said, 
and he ventured to dilate in general terms upon 
the duty and necessity uf submitting patiently 
to the will of God under all afflictions, of mode- 
rating grief, and receiving every painful die- 
pensation with firm faith in the inscrutable 
mercy of the Almighty. He made no yer 
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application of his words, and left her, as he 
thought, calmer and better prepared. But when 
he was gone, Lucy {ell into a fit of deep medi- 
tation, and then gave way to bitter tears. Her 
mother, who slept beside her, perceived that 
ahe wept through a great part of the night, and 
though her health did not suffer, as might have 
been expected--though she rose the next day, and 
dreesed herself with apparently greater strength 
than she had yet displayed since her illncss— 
though she took food, and everything that was 
recommended to her—yct a deep gloom hung 
upon her, and in the evening she spoke with 
her mother, for tho first time, of ber husband 
and of her father. 

Mrs. Edmunds endeavored to turn the con- 
versation, though the irrepressible tears rose 
in her own eyes, as slic sought to speak of 
more indiflerent subjects; but Lucy, though, 
from the agitation she perceived in her mother, 
-@he would not press the subject of her father's 
death, could not be brought to refrain from 
asking further questions in regurd to Alfred 
Latimer. Fi 

“ Where is he, my dear mother?” she said ; 
«do not be afraid to tell me, for I now recollect 
all. They took him away from me, and put 
him in prison, I know. You must tell me 
where he is confined, for I must write to him— 
when I ain able.” 

The widow, seeing that she would not be 
satisfied without information, thought it best 
to tell her the truth, that her hushand was in 
Sturton Jail. But about ten the following 
morning she set out to inform Dr. Western of 
what had occurred, leaving her son to sit with 
Luey during her absence. When she went the 
poor girl was up and dressed, and apparently 
trying to amuse herself by reading; but as 
soon as Mrs. Edmonds had quitted the cottage 
ale called her brother to her, saying, ** John, I 
want you to tell me one thing, and then I wan't 
ask yon any more. Who killed our father?” 

Her voice was perfectly calm, though low, 
and her manner displayed little or no agitation. 
But the boy, who had been warned beforchand, 
replicd with glistening eyes, “Indeed, I don't 
know, Lucy. People say that tall mau, Brown, 
or the other, Jack Willams; but nobcdy can 
tell rightly yet.” 

Lucy was silent, and looked at the book 
again, but her eye did not move along the line; 
and had the boy been very watchful, he must 
have secn that her thoughts were busy with 
objects beyond her sight. About five minutes 
afterwards tis sister looked up, and said “TI 
wish you would rin up to the hall, John, and 
ask Mrs. Chatke to lend me the great book full 
of pictures, that she once showed me. Tell 
her [ will take great care of it. and you bring it 
down varcfully, there's a ood boy." 

Perhaps her brother might have hesitated to 
obey before his mother returned, if it had not 
been for the thought of the pictures in the book, 
whieh he was well inclined to look at himself 
He paused an instant, indeed, but Luey re. 


peated her request, and, taking hig hat, he sct | je 


off us fast as he could for the ball 


As soon as he wags gone his sister rose sud-| look, indiffe 


denly, went into the other room, searehed tor 
her bonnet and shawl, and having found them 
- Hustencd to the dvor and luoked out, 
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ing away with a quick step she made a circuit 
round the house, gained the shelter of the wood, 
and hurried along one of the paths which led 
towards the stile near Dame Hazlewuod’s cot- 
tage. As she approached, however, she heard 
voices in the road, and turned away to the left, 
to another stile further up the hill, and then 
issued forth from the park, and bent her st 
direct towards Sturton. She walked on 
some way with much greater strength than 
might have been expected, not taking the path 
through the wood, but following the ruad to the 
left through several «mall villages. When she 
had gone about half the distance, however, her 
strength failed her, and she sat down to rest 
for some time by the way side. In about 
twenty minutes she rose again, and with tot- 
tering steps hurried on till she came opposite 
to a little public-house on the other side of the 
road, where she paused, and looked up with 8 
hesitating and uncertain air. But she felt that 
she could not proceed further on fuot withoat 
refreshment, and knowing the people to be good 
and honest country folks, well acquaintcd with 
her family, she crossed over and went in. At 
first the landlord and his wife did not recollect 
her, for she was much changed both in dress 
and appearance—pale, thin, wan, and with her 
lips parched and dry with recent illness—bat 
when they did call her person to mind, they 
showed her such kindness as their somewhat 
unpolished air permitted, and scetoing to divine 
whither she was going, set before her some 
refreshments without asking any questions. 
The good man and his wife talked together, 
indeed, for some time in alow voice ; and Luey, 
terrified lest any one should stop her, rema' 
that their eyes were directed towards her as 
they spoke, and rose sooner than she would 
otherwise have done to depart, asking what she 
had to pay. 

“You are not fit to go, my dear,” said the 
landlord, coming forward to her; “I suppose 
you are walking to Sturton; but it’s a long way 
for a poor sick girl like you, on foot. I wonder 
your mother let you come, and alone, too.” 

“T must see my husband, you know," ao- 
swered Lucy, judging from the man's words 
that her whole history was known. 

“Well, I don't say but you must," replied 
the landlord ; ‘I suppose that's right, whatever 
may have happened. But I'll tell you what, 
my dear, you had better have our chaise-cart. 
Bill will soon drive you over.” 

It inay casily be conceived that this offer was 
a great relief to the poor girl's mind. The 
little tax-eart was soon brought out, a pillow 
was placed in it to render the seat more easy, 
and i about three-quarters of an hour poor 
Tucy Edmonds was at the gates of Stortoa 
Jail. Her heart sunk when she approached 
them, and gazed up at the awtul and gloomy 
Masses of stune, Which seemed to harmonize 
bat too sadly and datkly with all the erime and 
sorrow which, from tine totime, they contained. 
She rang the bell, however, and on the wicket 
ing opened asked to see her husband, Mr. 
Latiner. The man gazed at her with a cold 
rent both by hardness of nature and 
long habit to every species of grief, but a piece 


>of money slipped into his hand soon sohened 
then dart-1 him, and bidding her wait a minute in the lodge, 
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‘while he asked the governor, he hurried away, 
Beaving Lucy with one of the turakeys, who was 
‘emoking a pipe at the table. Both remained 
silent, and the porter returned in a minute or 
Wwe with the joyful tidings that the governor had 
B0 objection. 

With eyes bent down, and wavering ‘steps, 
@ad & heart beating wildly at every door they 
passed, poor Lucy followed the jailer along 
the passages of the prison to the room where 
®er husband was confined. By the time the 
fo large bolts were drawn back, and the duor 
aaniocked, she could hardly stand; but the 
amoment after, the sight of her husband sitting 
@t the table revived her, and, running forward, 
while the man said, ‘Here's your lady, sir, 
@eme to sec you,” she cast her arms round his 
week, and wept. 

Alfred Latimer's eye was haggard, and his 
whole look anxious and despairing ; but, never- 
theless, he was truly rejoiced to see poor Lucy 
—_— She was the only being on earth for 

he had ever felt anything like real ten- 
derness and affection; and, in the moment of 
Bie affliction and his danger, ber coming was a 
éree consolation and comfort to him, reviving 
for the time the faint light of beticr feelings in 
‘his dark and obdurate heart. He pressed her 
warmly to her breast ; he soothed, he caressed 
her, and even so far forgot himself ay to remark 
deer altered appearance, and to say, “ You look 
yery ill, love. You must have suffered a great 
deal, I am sure, my poor Lucy.” 
% “I have been very it,” answered Lucy; 
“they thought me dying, I believe, for I quite 
my senses, after ] came back; and they 
Would not have let me come now, I am sure, if 
@aoy bad known it.” 

« They have no right to stop you !” exclaimed 
wAlfred Latimer, sharply. ‘Are not you my 
*wife? They can't stop a wile coming to see 
ther husband.” 

‘No; it was because I have been so ill, and 
tam 80 weak,” replied the poor girl. ‘I feel as 
1 should faint now.” 

“ Here, take sume wine,” said Alfred Latimer, 
Placiog ber in the chair where he had been 
@itting, and reaching a bottle from the mantel- 

. “You muet keep up, Lucy—you must 
p up, for I may want you to help me—I am 
‘gare you will, Lucy, won't you!” 

«Oh, yes, that I will!'’answered Lucy. “I 
will help you, whatever be the case, Alfred, for 
that is my duty now; yet [ would fain ask you 
ne question, Alfred,” she continued, in a sad 
and hesitating tonc—" only one question.” 

A dark and fiend-like scow!] cane upon bis 
face, and he replied, “* Ask me no questions at 
all, for I shall answer none—that's to say, at 
present—for small words often do great mis- 
@hief. Your only business is—if I am your 

nd, and you really love me—to do the 
best you can to get me out of this scrape.” 

Lucy was silent for a moment, with her 
eyes bent down in bitter thought; but looking 
up the instant after, she said, gravely, “1 will 
do all I ean.” 

“That's a dear girl!” answered her husband ; 
4¢and I'll tell you what you must do. In the 
firet place, you must know nothing about this 
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“1 do know nothing,” answered Lucy . « 
have told me nothing yet.” Mi ccogped 

*‘ Well, that’s all right,” anawered her hos. 
band, sitting down beside her, and putting his 
arm round her waist. ‘ Take some more wine, 
my love, that has done you good already. Ill 
tell you how it all is, Lucy: the best scheme I 
could devise has failed. 'y mother, some how 
or another, got together ten thousand pound, 
and tried to bribe one of the clerks to put a daw 
in the indictment against me. It was the 
lawyer Hazzard, who managed it, all; but the 
fool of a clerk would not take the money, and 
threatened to peach besides. My mother told 
the lawyer not to tell me that it had failed— 
some of her own cunniog schemes made her 
Want tu kcep it from me; but he was here this 
morning, and let it all out ; so the only chance 
is by what I am going to tell you—but you do 
not listen, Lucy—would you, too, help to ruia 
me?’ 

Lucy had remained with her eyes bent down, 
and with a look of deep and bitter thought upoa 
ber face; but she instantly raised her head, 
saying, “I do listen, Alfred; I hear every 
word; and you know I would give my life te 
save you. Only tell me what I have to do, and 
I will do it, if I have strength; but I have ve 
little, Alfred, and I fear what little I have w 
fail me very sovo.”’ 

“Pooh, nonsense!” answered Alfred Lati- 
mer, all whose selfishness had returned upoa 
him in full force again ; ‘‘ you must get a chaise, 
dear Lucy, and that will save you; then bid 
the post-buy drive you over hy the aoe bere, 
round the common behind Mallington House ; 
make him stop near tho Prax! pits, and seek 
out Mother Brown, who has a cottage there. 
You know Mother Brown!” 

Lucy shook her head. “ Why here is the 
cottage close by the pits,” replied Alfred Lati- 
mer, ‘where I was taken when I got such @ 
fall. But you must find her out, at all events, 
and tell her if sho would savo her svn's life, 
sho must get some phcasunts or hares, or game 
of any kind, and hide them away in the v 
back part of the cave in Wenlock Wood. She’ 
know the place quite well. You must give her 
somic inoncy to pay for the game, fur I don’t think 
the old wretch would spend a penny if her owa 
life depended on it; and tell her that you will 
give her more when you know that it’s done, for 
she’s not to be trusted. I don't cure what the 
gaincislike, and the longer it has been killed, the 
better, especially if there be a good deal of blood 
about it.”” 

A sharp shudder passed all over poor Lucy’s 
frame, but her husband did not remark it, and 
went on to say, “* Siinpkin, the poacher, will get 
ber as much as she wants; and the more she 
gets the better. Dw you hear?” 

« Yes,” answered Lucy, ‘‘I hear, and I will 
go and do it directly. Can I do anything else, 
Alfred 1 

«No, my love,” he replied, “but bring me 
some money with you the next tine you come, 
What have you got with you now!” 

“Seven or eight guincas,” answered Lucy ; 
“T brought two handed aver with me from 
France, thinking you might want sume, aod I 


at all; and if any one asks you, say | have spent four or five.” 


80." 


«« Wel, bring mo a hundred ocxt time YO 


come, and take care that no one sees you with 
it, for most likely they would stop it.” 

¢ He paused, and thought for a moment, and 
then added, thoughtfully, “I wish to Heaven I 
could eee ‘Fankerville! he would soon help me 
to get out of this place. Couldn't you write to 
him, Lucy, and tell him my mother will give 
him a thousand pound if he can get me over 
safely to France!” 

« But where is he to be found t” asked Lucy 
Edmonds, leaning her head upon her hand. 

“Ay, that's the question,” answered her 
husband. “Well, there's no help for it; if 
you can find out where he is, tell him what I 
say; but, at all events, do the other, and come 
back and see ine as soon as you can, there's a 
dear girl.” 

“ Would it not be better for him to come and 
ece you himself!” asked Lucy; ‘he could 
manage it all better than I could, I am eure.” 

“They won't let him jn,” answered Alfred 
Latimer, impatiently. ‘ You, or my mother, 
or the lawyer, well and good, but they'll let me 
see no one else; but, stay a bit, love, I'll tell 
them to get you a chaise into the court of the 

fr and you can tell the boy to drive tuwards 
allington House, then they'll think you are 
going to my mother.” 

Lucy made no answer, and her husband rang 
the bell, which was one of the conveniences 
granted in those days to @ prisoner who could 
affurd to pay for good accommodation. A 
turnkey specdily appeared ; a chaise was or- 
dered, and quickly brought to the gates, for it 
wag not allowed to enter the court, and Alfred 
Latimer tovk leave of Lucy, embracing ber, 
and kissing ber tenderly. She suffered him to 
do so, for it cannot be said that sho returned 
his caresses; a great change, indeed, having 
como over her demeanor towards him since 
she first entered the prison. It is necdless to 
enter into any long explanation of the cause, 
for a few wortls that she murmured to herself, 
after having entered the chaise, and told the 
postilion where to drive, may probably be suf- 
ficient. As tho vehicle drove rapidly away 
towards the bridge over the river, the unhappy 
girl sunk back in the seat, clasping her hands 
together, and saying, ‘Oh, my father, I am 
helping your murderer ; but he is my husband 
—he is my husband!” 


—_——— 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


Anoor five o'clock on the evening of the same 
day the woman called Mother Brown might be 
gcen returning to her own cottage, laden with 
a large bundle of broken sticks and dry gorse. 
As soun as she had entered the hovel she de- 
posited her load upon the floor, bolted the door, 
end then taking a quantity of the thoros and 
wood laid them upon the nearly extinct embers 
which glowed faintly upon the hearth. The 
dry faggots speedily caught fire, and blazed 
up; and then, hanging her pot upon the houk, 
she filled it with water; and, returning to the 
bundle, spread the furze and sticks abroad, 
drawing out from the very heart of the whole a 
fine barn-door hen, stripped of tho feathers. 
The neck hung down limp and pliant, as if it 
had not been long killed, and the old woman, 
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with a low, chuckling langh, muttered, as eta 
raised it, ‘Ah! thou'lt lay no more eggs 
Dame Johnson; she'll find thy feathera, if obe 
wants them, under the hedge.” ’ 


fa 


After certain preliminaries, euch as cotts 


off the head, which was given to her 

cat, that eat by the fire, the fow] was 

to the pot; and the old woman continued 
hover about, moving now this thing, and pow 
that, to very little purpose, and talking to her 
self the while, in a rambling incoherent sort d 
way, ‘Ah! they may hang him, if they lm, 
for me,” she said, picking up the sticks, amd 
putting them in a corner by the fire—* the var 
mint! to go away, and rob a rich house, sné 
never think of giving his old mother a penoy @ 
it all; he’ll make a prettier corpus than Jed 


Williams, any how, for he's a devil of a sight 


bigger man, though t’other is 80 stron 


. That 
Latimer is a smart youth, any huw; I eboul 


like to see bim cut a tumble, but I suppose the 


boys would hoot me if I went to have a peep 
Well, I can stay away; I've seen many 2 cee 
hanged in my day, 80 it’s no great loss; I wis 
haif the world were hanged !—that pot’s a-bel- 
ing over,” and she ran and lifted the lid, and 
touk some of the water out. ‘‘ Well, it'ss 
funny world,” she continued, in the same me 
ralizing vein ; ‘‘ people seem born to he banged, 
or get into trouble; but I'd rather be hanged, 
arter all, than go to Botany, and then havetwe 
work for them as sent me. The lad was note 
bad lad, if he would have kept within compem, 
and not put his head in Jemmy’s cravat; bef 
a man will pull a rope, he must—there's s 
stopping him. I should like to get him ond 
the pitcher, notwithstanding.” 

She was hy this time stooping down to pats 
bit of tile under one leg of the table, which was 
either naturally shorter than its brethren, or bad 
met with an inequality in the floor, which offered 
a very good exemplification of the ups and 
downs of life; but just ae she was in the at 
some one from without lifted the latch, asd 
pushed the door sharply. Up started Mother 
Brown, giving an apprehensive look towards 
the door, and then another at the cat, who wm 
still busy with the fowl’s head. With a ecm 
what blasphemous objurgation of her felm 
companion, for not finishing her meal qui 
the old woman tried to take away the head, 
meeting with the gratitude she might expect, ia 
the form of a sharp ecratch, she drove the bees 
and its prey into the neighboring room, whit 
the personage without shook the door agsa 
and again, exclaiming, ‘Came, open it, or fl 
burst it in ; I see you quite plain, you old jade” 

Finding her castle likely to be stormed 
Mother Brown thought it best to surrender 
discretion, and, opening the door, excla’ 
in a tone of surprise, as Captain Tank 
walked in, “Lord, sir, is that you! I coa 
think who it was, and I wae afraid, for! 
quite a lone woman now, since they nabbed 
boy Tommy.” 

“Well, you may shut the door, if you 
now,” answered Captain Tankerviile, for I ba® 
come for a night's lodging, and I want to be 
abvot your boy Tommy, as you call him, asl 
my friend Alfred Latimer.” 

“Lawk, air, I caa’t take you in,” answer 
Mre. Brown. 
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“No, that you can’t, granny,” answered Tank- 
@zville, playing on the words ; “ though you have 
taken many a one in,in your day, I dare say ; 
fat I’m not so easily done, and I intend to stay 
feere all night, I can tell you. You shall have 
balf-a-crown for your pains, 80 don't say aa- 
ether word about it. Now, tell me about your 
gea Tommy, and where they've put him and 
Seok Williams and young Latimer ; I shouldn't 
wonder if there's a penny to be made out of that 
blade yet.” 

-“ You've just got out yourself, I dare say, cap- 
tain,” said Mre. Brown; “‘ my’son told me, when 
be® brought you here, that you're a famous one 
fer diddling the beakies ; and eo you want to 
edge here, not to be seen.” 

« No, you're out, old woman,” answered Cap- 
tain Tankerville, who, whether her surmise was 
@ewe or false, was not willing to make her his 
e@enGdant. “The old gentleman who had me in 
@euldo’t make out his case; but you don’t an- 
ower my questions—what have you got in that 

” 


_ “Hash!” cried Mother Brown, “ there’s some 
G@e a coming.” 

+ “Te there, by Jove!” cried the worthy cap- 
@min; “then I'll make myself scarce,” and 
rt he went into the other room, closing the 

carefully behind him. 4 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when a gentle 
kmock was heard at the door, and Mother Brown 
guelaimed, in her gruff and indifferent tone, 

Come in, whoever ye be!” 

The person who appeared, as the reader may 

ge, was no other than poor Lucy, who in- 
@ired, as ste entered, “Is your name Brown, 
sa’am?” 

: “Yes, my pretty lady,” answered the old hag; 
“and I’m not a ghost either, though you look as 
gale as if you seed one.” 

“I am very tired,” answered Lucy, “and 
have been ill; but I want you to do me a ser- 
vice, Mra. Brown, and you shall be well paid 
Gor it.” 

- The idea of money always had an immense 
effect upon the person to whom these words 
were addressed ; and she speedily became ex- 
4remely civil, asking Lucy to sit down, eying 
her shawl with a certain sort of glance, which 
aves in itself an evident breach of the tenth 
commandment. Lucy’s business, however, was 
@oon entered upon, and she was going on to tell 
all that Alfred Latimer wanted the old woman 
to do, when Mother Brown raised her finger 
-with a monitory gesture and elevated eyebrows, 
saying, in a whisper, “ Hush! there is some one 
$m there; we had better go out before the door, 
and talk.” But before her suggestion could be 
@ollowed, Captain Tankerville, who had heard 
the name of Alfred Latimer more than once 
@entioned, walked in, with his usual swagger- 
ing air, wishing Lucy good evening, as an old 

waintance. 

® «Oh! this is so fortunate, Captain Tanker- 
ville,” said the poor girl, ‘for I was told to 
‘write to you on the part of my poor husband.” 

« Husband!” repeated Captain Tankerville. 
+*Oh !—aye, very well—but we had better shut 
and bolt the door, and then we can talk without 
being interrupted.” : 

Lucy's cheek had flushed at bis first words ; 
dat ebe replied at once, *‘ No, there is no need 


of that, I have very little to say ;’’ and she 
drew nearer to the door, in order to go ont, if 
he attempted to close it, for there was sume- 
thing she dreaded exceedingly in that man, and 
then, going on, she gave buth to him and the old 
woman the messages with which she had been 
charged by her husband. 

Captain Tankerville, for his part, mused in 
silence for a moment or two over what he 
heard ; but the old woman at once exclaimed, 
“But the money! the money! one can't buy 
swishtails, or lions either, without money.” 

‘Here is enough for that purpose,” answered 
Lucy, bee forth her purse, and giving the 
old woman all it contained, except what was 
just sufficient to pay the expenses of the chaise. 
‘When you have done what I tell you, and I am 
sure the game is there, you will receive five gui- 
neas more." : 

‘Five guineas!” said Mother Brown ; “that’s 
very little, considering I have to walk eo far.” 

“ Why, you old besom!” exclaimed Captain 
Tankerville, joining in, ‘‘you wouldn’t ha 
your own son for the sake of a walk, wo 
you?” 

“] don’t care whether he’s hanged or not,” 
answered the hag; ‘‘howsomever, I'll do it— 
but where am I to get the five guineas, my 
pretty lady?” 

“Come down to me at Mallington Park,” aa- 
swered Lucy, ‘and you shall have it—come to 
Mrs. Edmonds's; but remember you do not 
speak a word of this to any one but myself. 
Ask for Mrs. Latimer.” 

The old woman answered only by a low un- 
pleasant chuckld, and Lucy took a step towards 
the door; but though her heart was sadly 
wrung by contending feelings, she thought she 
had not yet done her duty fully to her husband ; 
and turning again to Captain Tankerville, she 
added, in a trembling voice, ‘I hope, sir, you 
will be able to do what I asked. You had bet- 
ter see Mrs. Charlton as soon as possible, for 
no time is to be lost.” 

“I suppose not,” answered Tankerville, dryly; 
T will do my best; for, to be frank, a thousand 
pounds is something worth having ; and besides, © 
it’s always as well to help a friend out of a 
scrape. We sometimes get a help in return; 
and I like Latimer, too. fe's a devilish good 
fellow.” 

“He seems quite sure you can do what he 
wishes, if you please,” replied Lucy. ‘TI trust 
—I hope he is not guilty.” 

“Oh! as to guilty or not, I have nothing to 
do with that,” said Captain TanKerville, with a 
laugh, that made the poor girl shudder; ‘but 
as to getting him out, that may be a different 
affair. Stone walls are stone walls. He's not 
very prudent, as he has shown already ; andhe 
has got two other fellows in with him, who must 
be of the party, I suppose. IfI were in myself, 
I could manage it, I dare say ; for then I could 
direct the whole ; but now it can only bo done 
by a good lot of money.” 

“That will not be wanting, I am sure,” re- 
plied Lucy. “Mrs. Charlton will supply all 
that is needed ; but now I must go, fur I have 
been away long.” 

‘“« Well, well—I dare say we shall manage it,” 
said Tankerville, whose imagination warmed at 
the idea of the thousand pounds, and who eae 


the prospect of extracting considerable sums 
from Mrs. Charlton, at all events; ‘I'll do my 
best, Lucy, and come down and tell you how 
all goes on ; for we may want your help to tell 
him news, and let him know what we are 
about.” 

There was a familiarity in his tone that pained 
Lucy—I might say, that punished her—for she 
felt that the situation*in which she had heen 
seen by the man hefore her had degraded her 
even in his cyes, all degraded as he was himself 
—and, with a brief word or two of reply, she 
hurried away again, got into the chaise, and 
drove sadly back to her mother's house. She 
bad goue through the fatigues and the exertion 
of that day with resolution that conquered even 
bodily weakness, with Festi that she herself 
had not known she could display ; but the mo- 
ment that she had crossed the threshold, and 
was clasped in her mother's arms, she fainted 
away, and lay for some time as if she were 
dead. When she recovered, Mrs. Edmonds 
asked no questions, fearful of agitating her, and 
Lucy herself was the first to speak of her going. 
‘My dear mother,” she said, “I have been to 
eee my hushand: you must forgive me—for, 
whatever he has done, I am hie wife, and must 
do my duty to him. I must go again too, and 
you must not try to stop me, for if you do I 
shall die.” 

“Jt is only for your own sake, I would try to 
stop you, Lucy,” replicd her mother; “ for, 
indeed, my child, you are not fit for such 
exertion. You have almost killed yourself 
now.” 

“Te would do me much more harm to stay 
away.” replied Lucy; “but I will not go to- 
Morrow, I will take that day to rest and re- 
cover.” Much, indeed, did she need it; until 
the fullowing evening sho’ remained in bed. 

In the meanwhile Captain ‘Tankerville sat for 
more than an hour in Mother Brown's cottage, 
spending part of the time in cogitations as to 
the course he should pursue, and part in de. 
youring his full share of the old woman’s stolen 
fowl. He made no inquiries where it came 
from, indeed; and as he was a man without 
any scruples, it is not improbable that had he 
known the facts of the case his viands might 
have been eaten with even a greater relish, 
though he derived some satisfaction from forcing 
his hostess to Jet him be a partaker of her sup- 

7, which, it must be added, was much against 
er will. As soon as it was quite dark, the 
worthy captain sct out for Mallington House ; 
and, ringing at the bell, desired to sce Mrs. 
Charlton. His appearance, just having come 
out of prison, was—to use a very expressive, 
though somewhat vulgar term—rather seedy ; 
and the servant, after eycing him for a moment, 
told him that Mrs. Charlton was engaged and 
could not see him. Captain Tankerville, how- 
ever, Was not a man to take a refusal casily, 
and assuming an authoritative air, he replied, 
“Go in and tell her, my good fellow, that I must 
sec her on business of importance. I have not 
a card with me, but my name is Captuin Tank. 
erville, of the royal navy, a friend of her son's, 
from whom I have a message.” 

The servant, after some slight hesitation, 
obeyed, but took care to inform his mistress 
that the applicant was “rather an odd-looking 
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fellow.” Nevertheless, thore wos somethin 
aristocratic io the name of Tankerville, aa 
that, together withthe dignity of a captain & 
the navy, proved a passport to Mre. Charlton’ 
presence. Captain Tankerville Was accordingly 
admitted, and though very different people, per 
haps no two persons were ever better qualified 
to deal with each other than that worthy gentle 
men and that fair lady. The captain opened 
his business with ethe utmost cvolness aad 
effrontery as soon as he had seated himself, im. 
forming Mra. Charlton that he had received 
a message from het son, with the promise of a 
thousand pound from her, if he succeeded in 
effecting Alfred Latimer’s liberation. ‘Now, 
my dear madam,” he continued, ‘I thipk I cea 
manage the matter, but the first thing to be as. 
certained is, whether you are dispused to ratify 
the engagement. A thousand pound, a thea 
sand pound, you know—promises from a mam 
in prison are worth nothing, and you may view 
the matter differently from my friend Latimer.” 

‘«T shall not grudge the thousand pound, si,” 
teplied Mrs. Charlton, “ if my son is Sper he. 
erated; but I certainly shall not pay it before.” 

““That’s very prudent,” replied Captain Task- 
erville, who seemed to have an instinctive ap- 
preciation of the lady's character; ‘it would 
not be pleasant to give a thousand pound, aad 
have him hanged too.” 

“Good heaven! sir, you need not use sack 
shocking expressions,” exclaimed Mrs. Chark 
ton; “I trust there is no chance whatever of 
such a dreadful event.” 

“T don't know, my dear madam,” replied 
Tankerville, dryly; “he seems to think there 
is, and he’s the best judge, I fancy; but basic 
ness is business, and it is best to use plaim 
terms. Although, of course, I do not expect 
you to be such a goose as to buy a pig in a poke, 
and pay before your son's oat, you will not od- 
ject, I dare say, to sign a little memorandsm 
that I am to have the thousand pound if I get 
him out; then we shall both be pinned feet, 
you sce. Ifyou don't pay me, you might chance 
to be required to visit New South Wales ft 
your share in the transaction; and then agaia, 
you have got a hold upon me, for I can’t peach 
of you without subjecting myself to the same 
voyage, Which, though a naval man, would net 
be agrecable to me.” 

Mrs. Charlton leaned her head upon her fi , 
hand, and considered the matter with due det 
eration, but at length she made up ber mind te 
consent, and hefore showing his game any far 
ther, Captain Tankerville thought it best to hare 
the paper drawn up and signed, which was a 
cordingly dore. 

“ And now, my dear madam,” he contineed,’ 
as soon as he had got the document in b® 
pocket, “the next thing to be considered ie the 
means." 

“The means,” repeated Mrs. Charlton, “I 
thought you had arranged all that already. Yom 
told me you thought it could be done.” ( 

“True, true,” replied the worthy captains. 
‘but when I say means, I would imply the ein- 
ews of war, my dear madam. I ama poor cap 
tain on half-pay, and I canpot be supposed to 
supply all the finances for such a transaction a8 
this. The sum required won't be a tride, ] cam 
tell you, and you can judge yourself what your 
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son's life is worth, as well as if you kept an in- 
eurance-office. There are jailers to be bribed, 
ond turnkeys to be fee’d—ay, and the governor 
of the prison himself, in all probability, tu have 
hie little recompense, for I don't see how we 
can get on without makiog him wink with one 
eye, if nut with both.” 

*¢Then I am very sorry it can't be done,” 
gai Mrs. Charlton, in a low but decided tone. 
“Yhe thousand pound I can command, but I 
cannot go much further, for the truth is, I have 
not the money ; and besides,” she added, with 
a slight smile, ‘how could J tell if what way 
the money was applied? I could not be sure 
that it was used at all for the purpose intended.” 

Mrs. Charlton's mind rose highly in Captain 
Taokerville’s estimation, and he mentally ob- 
served, “A very different lady from her 
daughter-in-law! We must try to give her 
seme security.” Nevertheless, before he pro- 
ceeded in that course, he said, with a frank and 
good-humored air, ‘Oh, my dear madain, you 
most have some confidence in those you em- 

* True; but, as you said just now, business 
is business, Captain Tankerville, and I always 
like to know how my money is spent.” 

“Well, as to some part of it,” replied the 
worthy captain, “that can be done. You had 
better come over to the place yourself. Ican 
prepare the way for you, and when the turnkeys 
are off duty, can have the honor of introducing 
them to you quietly, when you can pay them 
With your own hands, for they must be trusted, 
even if you don’t trust me.” 

*¢ Ay, but I have some hold upon them, Cap- 
tain ‘Tankerville,” replied Mrs. Charlton; “if 
Ican prove that they have taken money froin 
me, and if they don’t do what they promised, 
they can be punished, you know.” 

“Well, so be it,” answered the captain ; 
““you may be quite sure I shall do my best to 
get the thousand pounds; but some money 
must be had in hand even to begin with. They 
will never risk coming to see you, nor talking 
much with me either, without having some- 
thing to make it worth their while.” 

“How much will be required, do you think?” 
asked Mrs. Charlton. 

“ Why, there will be the porter, and the prin- 
cipal turnkey, and one of his fellows,” replied 
Tankerville, thoughtfully; “I should think 
three hundred pound would do” 

* Three hundred pound!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Charlton, “ what, to begin with 1” 

“You can't expect men to risk transporta- 
tion for nothing,” replied the captain. 

“There is no risk of transportation four com- 
ing tv speak with a lady at an inn,” rejoined 
his fair companion. “In one word, Captain 
Tankerville, I must sce my way clearly in this 
business. I ain not a person easily deceived, 
and, besides, I have not got more thao a hun- 
dred pound in the house.” 

“Well, we must make that go as far as it 
will,” he answered, perfectly unconcernedly ; 
“we will meet at this place, Sturton, as svon 
as you like, Mrs. Charlton; and I trust with 
the hundred pound, if you will have the good- 
pees to fetch it, I shall be able to get two of 
them at least to come and see you.” ; 

Mrs. Charlton went away, and returned in a 
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minute or two with the money, Captain Tanker. 
ville having amused himself in the meanwhile 
with taking a pinch of old very dry snuff out of 
a valuable gould snuff-box of the late Mr. 
Charlton's, which stood upon the mantel-picce, 
and then immediately putting the box in his 
pocket. 

“Oh, very well, this is the money,” he said, 
holding out his hand as soon as Mrs, Charlton 
appeared ; but the lady, instead of giving him 
the notes, took up the pen, dipped it in the ink, 
and proceeded to write a regular receipt fur one 
hundred pound, specifying ia good set terms 
that it was to be applied to the purpose of brib- 
ing the jailers and turnkeys of Sturton Jail to 
facilitate the escape of Alfred Latimer, Esq. 
‘Yo this she requested Captain Tankerville's 
signature ; but that gentleman hesitated, and 
Mrs. Charlton then added, holding the notes 
tight in her hand, “ Our hold must be mutual 
upon cach other, Captain Tankerville ; I shall 
not pay a singlo penny without a similar re- 
ceipt.”’ 

The captain laughed, and signed the paper, 
saying, in a complimentary tone, “ Well, you 
are the cleverest woman I ever had to deal. 
with.” And, after some further conversation, 
in the course of which it was agreed that Mrs. 
Charlton should go over to Sturton on the 
following day, and sleep at the inn there, the 
worthy captain took his leave, assuring her 
that he would lose no time in commencing the 
preliminary negotiations. Instead, however, 
of returning to the cottage of Mother Brown, 
as he had proposed, he walked straight down 
to the inn 4t Mallingtop, where he indulged in 
a couple of bottles of sherry and a broiled fowl. 
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CHAPTER XC. 


Tue yard of the prison was not so full as or- . 
dinary, and the greater part of the prisoners 
which tenanted it at the tine were busily amu- 
sing themselves in one corner with different 
games which they had devised to pass the 
troublous hours of captivity, and which were 
in those days permitted to the unconvicted. It 
was curious to see how, in this state, old habits 
came back upon all—old habits, which in many 
instances must have dated very far back—some 
had even returned to their boyish days, two or 
three were playing at marbles, and one was 
spinning a peg-tup. But we must not pause to 
particularize all their occupations; suffice it 
that while one part of the prison yard was thus 
engaged, the other displayed Jack Williams 
and Alfred Latimer—the former taking his 
short walk up and down, the latter keeping by 
his side and talking eagerly. 

“Tt won’t answer, Mr. Latimer, it won't an- 
awer,”’ said Williams, in reply to something 
that his companion had just communicated. 
“ They have proofs enough aguinst us all, that’s 
the truth; and we had better look at it straight- 
forwardly. I had a hint yesterday afternoon 
that they have got hold of everything we tuok 
in the place where we hid them away." 

“They havn't got what I had,” answered 
Latimer eagerly ; ‘that’s all safe in France; 
and they found nothing upon me that they could. 
ewear to.” 
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Williams looked at him steadfastly for a mo- 
ment, and then said “ You are thinking of get- 
ting yourself out of the scrape, and leaving us 
in; but it won't do, Mr. Latimer.” 

“Tam thinking of no such thing,” answered 
Alfred Latimer sharply, with the color mounting 
in his cheek; ‘such a thing never crossed my 
. thoughts, but I was thinking it was a pity you 
hadn't been as careful as ] was. Even now I 
don’t see, if they cannot prove that you put the 
things there, how it can tell against you, or 
Brown either. Any one who tovk the things 
might have hidden them as well as you.” 

“There’s some truth in that,” answered 
Williams thoughtfully. ‘Well, let us hear 
what's your plan, with this business of the 

et” 

«© Why the object is,” answered Alfred Lati- 
mer, whose wit had been sharpened by his 
danger, “to account for two or three of the 
strong points against us. In the first place, if 
We are all in the same story, that we were just 
out bagging afew pheasants, which is very likely, 
seeing that we have all been in the same scrape 
before, it will show how we all came to go 
across the water together, and will knock down 
that cowardly rascal Maltby’s evidence. Then, 
again,” he said, ‘it will show a cause for the 
blood upon my clothes; and almost everything 
else will be affected by it, one way or another. 
So you see [I was not thinking of getting out of 
the scrape and leaving you in it, tough I cannot 
fancy what good it could do you to have me 
hanged as well as yourself.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered Williams, with a 
Abe smile, “but we are all in the same boat, 

r. Latimer, and must sink or swim together— 
not that I mean to say, if judge or jury were 
inclined to let you off, for any want of proof, 
thet [ would speak a single word to stop them. 
That's all fair, but if you were to contrive any 
plan for saving yourself without giving us a 
chance, I would spoil that for you, I can tell 
you. Now let’s think of this scheme a little 
more. It's not a bad one, and we may as well 
let it go on, for it may make the folks doubt, 
and that's something; but the hope is so very 
faint a one thet we must leave nothing else un- 
tried.” 

* But why is it so faint ?" asked Alfred Lati- 
mer ; * Maltby did not see us yo into the house 
—nobody saw you and Brown hide the rings 
and things, and on me they have found nothing 
but ten guineas in ny own purse.”’ 

“But they found well-nigh a thousand with 
me and Brown, in Wenlock Wood,” answered 
Williams, ‘80 we should have that to account 
for, any way, and your story won’t match.” 

“ That's awkward, indeed,” answered Alfred 
Latimer ; “but as the game is there by this 
time, I dare say, it may as well stay—what’s 
to be done now, I wonder.” 

“Oh, yes; the game had better be left there, 
and we had better keep to the same story, if 
the worst comes to the worst. But the first 
thing is to try to get out of this place.” 

“Ay, but how is that io be done,” asked 
Alfred Latimer, “I should be glad enough to 
gct out, if [ eaw any chance of it.” 

Williams gave.his under jaw a twist, as if 
there had been something in his mouth, and 
then answered “It is to be done, Mr. Latimer, 
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and though the less that is said about it the 
better, yet, as you must have some abare ia. 
the thing, and roust give us some help, I may 
as well tell you part of the plao, especially as 
we can never tell how long we may have an 
opportunity of talking over it, for if these fel-* 
lows in the jail knew what they were about, 


|they would never let you and I be walking ap 


and down here, laying our heads together in 
this way ; and if the visiting justices hear of 
it, they’ll have a finger in the pie, that’s clear. 
Wait till that fellow’s gone by, and I'll tell 
ou.” ° 
: One of their fellow-prisoners at this moment 
came up, and asked Williams a question of 00 
great importance, to which he obtained a short 
reply, and then moved away. As soon as be 
was gone, the fellow continued, “ That wall's 
a good height, you see, but yet a ladder could 
soon be made that would reach to the top, if 
we could only get some thin but strong cord.” 

“f could soon get that,” answered Alfred 
Latimer ; ‘‘ my wife would bring that io—what 
sort of cord do you want, how thick ?” 

“Tt doesn’t mnuch matter,” answered the 
man, “how thick, so that she can carry it, 
without being seen ; and if it be strongly twist 
ed, I shall have to work it up into the thickness 
1 want, myself. That would be soon done, f 
I could sit to it long enough at a time ; but the 
people are always coming into my cell, and as 

have got no light to work at night, I should 
be obliged to do it by the feel.” 

“Oh, I'll get her to bring me in,a phos 
rus-box and some candles,” said Alfred Lati- 
mer; ‘but when you have made the ladder, I 
don't sce how you could use it. You are locked 
up at night, I suppose, as well as myself; and 
if you were to try it in the day, you'd be stopped 
in five minutes.” 

‘There’s such a thing as mortar betweea 
stones,” answered Williams, dryly ; “and such 
a thing as working the mortar out; Brown’s 
at it, and I shall take my turn by and by; we 
are half way through the wall already, as near 
as I can calculate; and in two days more, we 
shall be within half an inch of the outside.” 

“Why, Brown and you arn't in the seme 
cell, surely,” said the young gentleman. 

“Oh, no, not at night,” answered Williams, 
“but during the airing time, as they call it, as our 
cells are close by the yard door, and as there 
is nO means of getting out that way, they don’t 
much watch, if we go in for a minute or two, 
and then nobody notices if he goes into his oell 
or mine.” 

“ But how will he get into your cell whea 
you want to get away,” asked Alfred Latimer. 

“Oh, we’ve a plan for that,’ replied Wt 
liams ; ‘that won't be difficult to manage.” 

“And how am I to manage, Williams,” @@. 
manded his companion ; “ it seems to me that 
you have been laying out for yourselves to get* 
out of the scrape, and leave me in it.” ” 

“T shouldn’t be telling you all about it, if I 
had,” answered Williama; “but you muat do % 
something for yourself, Mr. Latimer. Yoa | 
shall know whenever all is quite ready, and 
the time fixed, then you must pay one of the 
turnkeys well to let you come at night and have 
a little private talk with me. You know 8 
stout swivel-eyed fellow, with a bhook-noge: 
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he’s the man you must speak to. Just give | I would not neglect the other scheme. That can 


him a hint that you want to consult me about 
our defence. Now, for ten pounds he won't 
mind letting you do that, for they think that's 
all fair; and to make everything sure, you can 
tell him he may lock you in, and come for you in 
.@ couple of hours again. He did so for Brown 
two or three nights ago, for the little sum I 
could give him, which was but two guineas.” 

* How did you get that 1” asked Alfred Lati- 
mer. ‘They took all I had from me, and let 
me have all I want on my mother's acgount. 
The blackguards searched me to the skin.” 

“So they did me,” answered Williams; 
“and if 1 had had two guineas about me, they 
would have soon found it; but I had what was 
Worth more than two guineas—a certain bit of 
paper belonging to a friend of yours, one Mr. Mor- 
ton, for which at one time he offered a reward of 
fifty pounds. I had slipped it in between my 
jacket and the lining, where they never thought 
-Of looking ; and after | had been in for awhile 
I sent for Mr. Morton, on pretence of wanting 
to confess something to him, and then asked 
him if he was willing to give the same sum for 
the paper as ever. He was glad enough to 
do it, so J got the money and he got the paper 
—but that’s nothing to do with what we were 
‘talking about. I wanted to try that turnkey, for 
I’ve a strange notion of picking out men by 
their faces, and I thought I was pretty sure of 
‘May mark. I have seldom seen a fellow with a 
awivel eye that hadn't got some sort of a twist 
inside as well as out. You may talk to him, 
thercfore, quite safely, the first time you can 
get hiin into your room, and he'll do what you 
Want any time for ten pound. Then when I 
tell you all's ready, you can get him to bring you 
to my cell about one or two in the morning, and 
while you are locked in there, as he thirks, we 

“ean be walking away towards Portsmouth.” 

*« But won't he sce the hole you have made 
in the wall,” asked Alfred Latimer. 

** Oh! dear, n0,” replied Williams. ‘In the 
first place there is never a stone out of its place 
when they come in, and besides the bed-head 
is against it.” 

e younger of the two villains ruminated 
for a minute or two over what he had heard. 
The scheme scemed to him certainly feasible, 
and he had heard of such things being attempt- 
ed with success, but yct the risk seemed to him 
80 great that he said at length, ‘* Won’t it he 
better, Jack, to keep this shift till the last—I 
mean, till the trial is over?” 

“Why, you fool,” answered Jack Williams, 
-@harply, ‘‘ we shall be in irons then. It’s a won- 
-@er we ar'nt now, and only because there are 
r@pe or two vld womenamongst the justices, who 

! @re trying what they call a new system here, in 
sender to reclaim us, as they say—devilish little 
-@bance of reclaiming me, I’ think, irons or no 

fons.” He and his companion both laughed, 
~f@nd he proceeded—"‘ Brown got his darbies off 
$yeaterday by good behavior, and we must take 
. care to use our legs and arms while they 
eres: liberty, so you get the cord and the phos- 
pborus-box and the lights—one of those long 
‘Folls of taper will be better than candles—fur- 
nish yourself with all the money you can scrape 
“together, and we shall do the matter easily 
-@enougb. If I were pee Mr. Latimer, however, 
x 
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do no harm, and we might be stopped, you know. 
Another thing is, I don’t see why you should be 
worse off, if it does come to a trial, than any of 
us, and as things stand now you are go, for that 
young lady, that Miss Charlton, knows nothing 
of me or Brown, but ber evidence may be 
devilish unlucky for you. I should think, when 
you are so nearly related to her, that you 
could easily get her out of the way.” 

‘Not so easy,” answered Alfred Latimer, 
thoughtfully ; ‘but I'll try—yes, that I will; I'll 
try. She's kind enough, but there's a great 
deal of determination about her, too, when she 
takes a thing into her head.” 

“T'd try every way,” answered Williams ; 
“but here comes Dick, the other turnkey, as 
if he were making for us. Don’t say a word 
to him, mind, for, though he’s devilish civil, yet 
you'll find him a dogged fellow, who won’t take 
a sixpence.” 

The turnkey beckoned to Alfred Latimer as 
he approached, and told him that his lady was 
waiting to see him, in very reverential tones. 
There must be something most extraordinary in 
gold that the very name and reputation of 
wealth should obtain the respect which virtuous 
poverty cannot command. 

* Plate gin in gold, 

And the strong lance of justice burtless breaks; 

Armed Jn rags, a pigmmy straw doth plerce It,” 
said the great poet. But there's something 
more than all this, it is not alone immunity 
that can be won by wealthy vice, but reverence ; 
and virtue ungilded can command but scanty 
courtesy, When we doff our hats most ham- 
bly, "tis to the purse in a man’s pocket, not to 
the gem in his heart; and, let him be ever so 
loaded with crimes, the awful power of riches 
shall still affect all who approach him, and the 
very hangman tie the noose more reverently. 
Oh, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadnezzar! thou 
wert a politic king, but scarcely didst thoa 
know thyself the extent to which thy decrees. 
would be obeyed, for we atill, even at the end 
of more than two thousand years, bow down 
and worship the golden’image thou didst set up. 

Alfred Latimer, to returo frum our didactic, 
followed the worthy jailer into the prison, and 
in a few minutes was in his room again with 
Lucy, who seemed to have gained strength, 
notwithstanding all she had suffered. Lacy 
had a long tale to tell, for, since she had last 
seen him, many things had happened. Mrs. 
Charlton had opened a communication with 
her, had been to see her, and, upon the 
strength of the ‘occasion, had been as gentle 
and Lind, and sweetly maternal as possi- 
ble. Not choosing to visit the prispn again 
too soon, the lady had instructed her son's wife 
to communicate to him secretly the efforts that 
were making to liberate him, and to warn him 
to be prepared to take advantage of whatever 
might be done on his behalf at a moment's 
notice. Lucy had been instructed, too, to 
convey to him the means of disguising his 
person, and over her own ordinary dress, she 
now wore a second gown and shawl, which abe 
had been told to leave with him. 
received all these directions, and promised to 
follow them, with her natural gentleness, but 
Mrs. Charlton remarked, in their interiwa,& 


sort of apathetic coldness, which she attributed, 
perhaps, to the right cause, and feared that it 
might interfere with Lucy's exertions on Alfred 
Latimer’s behalf. Now, Mrs. Charlton never 
serupled, when she had an object in view, to 
eay what was not, and, therefore, in taking 
leave of her daughter-in-law, whom she might 
have treated at any other time as the dirt 
beneath her feet, or as a politician treats an 
elector who has served him, and can serve him 
no more, she kissed her tenderly, adding, 
« You must be very well aware, my dear Lucy, 
that nothing would induce me to take all these 
steps, even for a son, were J not fully convinced 
that he ie perfectly innocent. The truth is,” 
she continued, seeing some surprise in Lucy’s 
face, “ poor Alfred, whose wild ways you well 
know, had engaged to go out with these men, 
to shoot in the preserves here; it was very 
wrong and very fovlish, certainly, but more a 
boyish frolic than anything else. However, he 
bad nothing to do with the rest of the sad 
affair, That they did alone when he left them, 
but as he was seen with them just before and 
jost after, there is no means of proving his 
innocence, unless thcy would confess the truth, 
and even then their words would not be be- 
lieved; besides, these people are always so 
malicious. But I have heard quite cnough to 
show me the true state of the case, and that 
poor Alfred was never nearer to the house than 
the willow-ground by the water.” 

Had Lucy been very clear-sighted, had she 
bad a full knowledge of all the evidence that 
bad been given, she would easily have perceived 
that Mrs. Charlton’s story could not be true. 
Bat what we wish for, that we believe—at 
Jeaet in nine casvs out of ten—and she gladly 
caught at the hope afforded her that ber suspi- 
ciuns had done her husband injustice. If Mrs. 
Charlton, she thought, with full information in 
regard 10 the whole, could be perfectly con- 
vinced that her son was innocent, why should 
she doubt it? And though vague and shadowy 
suspicions would still haunt her, and facts 
occur to her remembrance which shook her 
trust, yet still she labored, and successfully, to 
explain them away, and to convince herself of 
that which she wished to be true. She thus 
returned to her husband with warmer feelings 
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after meditating for a moment, and saying to 
himself, “* Even if this scheme of Tankerville'’s 
succeeds, I must not let Williams and Brows 
know what is going on, and, to hide it all,! 
must seem as busy about their plan as ever;: 
but in case both fail, I had better try to get the 
evidence against me out of the way ;” he pro. 
ceeded aloud, “ There's one thing, dear Lucy, I 
wish could be done. If you could give my 
mother a hint that, at all events, she had better 
persuade Louisa to marry and go abroad for 
awhile, I should be very glad. uisa would 
do it, I am sure, if she’s asked, and my mother 
can always coax her to du a thing, if she takes 
the right way. If young John Blackmore, too, 
were gone, it would be all the better. Maltby, 
I am afraid, they can't get hold of, for I have 
heard that they have shut him up.” 

“But do you think Miss Charlton will con. 
sent?” asked Lucy, doubtingly; ‘‘she is not 
with Mrs. Charlton now, you know.” 

“The devil she isn’t!” cried her husband; 
“T suppose, then, my mother has quarrelled 
with her like a fool; but I’m sure, after all, 
Louisa could be persuaded, for she could never 
wish me to be condemned when I am inno. 
cent.” 

He said the words boldly enough, for he had 
accustomed himself to the assertion, and even 
to the lawyer who had visited him, to prepare 
his defence, he had never admitted the fact of 
his guilt. Nevertheless, there was some slight 
hesitation observable as he spoke; and Lucy 
asked, in a low and anxious tone, while ber 
heart sank with doubt as to what his answer 
might be, “ And are you really innocent, indeed, 
Alfred?" 

Not more than a fortnight before, such a 
question would have cast her husband into 8 
fearful state of agitation, for remorse at that 
time had mingled with appreliension ; but self- 
ishness had now resuined her full sway, and bis 
only thought was to save himself, whatever 
might be the means required. He answered, then, 
vehemently, almost eagerly, * To be sure [ am. 
How could you ever doubt it, girl? It is only 
that appearances may be against me. I can 
tell you, Lucy, there's many an innocent man 
in England hanged upon what they call circum- 
stantial evidence; and here, because two or 


and a more cager desire to serve and save hitn } threc’ things are proved, which might have had 
than when she left him, and she detailed all something to do with the robbery, but which 


the information she possessed as ra 


semi stripped off the gown and dine in 
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idly as could be easily accounted for, | am already 


treated like a guilty person, and should very 


te, and aided to hide them amongst his) likely be found guilty by the jury.” 


Clothes. 

Tt may easily be conceived that the tidings 
Were joyful to Alfred Latimer, and he loaded 
poor Lucy with caresses, calling her the best 
and dearest girl in the world. Ho did not 
forget, however, the conversation which had 
taken place between him and Williams, and 
judging that it would be much wiser in every 
respect to carry on the scheme of escape which 
had been developed between them, in case that 
of tis mother and Tankerville should fail, he 
directed J.ucy to bring him the phosphorus- 
bog gnd taper, and inquired eagerly for the money 
v been spoken of at their last interview. 
it es feptantly produced by Lucy, neatly rolled 
Up int) the smatiest possible compass. But 


' @efeed Latimer hed iG se to give, and 


Lucy replied nothing, but murmured to her. 
self, ‘* Thank God !—thank God !” 

“Thank God that I am likely tu be hanged !” 
exclaiined Alfred Latimer. 

“No, no!’ she cried, placing her hands upon 
his arm—‘ thank God that you are innocent, 
Alfred.” ; 

“You should never have doubted it!” he | 
answered, pushing her from him; “but thet 
does not matter,” ho continued; “you tell 
my mother what I say, bid her go on with 
what she’s about with Tankerville; but in case 
the worst comes to the worst, let her get Louisa 
out of the way as soon as possible; she cam 
easily manage it if she tries, and then it will be 
pretty nearly all sure.” 


Lucy was pained, for every moment showed 
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her more clearly that he thought of nothing but 
himself; but still the increasing assurance that 
he was innocent was the greatest of comforts 
to her. Whatever she might have to suffer 
hereelf—whatever he might make her undergo 
—whatever his harshness, or the selfishness 
that she two clearly perceived, might inflict upon 
her—she could bear with calmness, with forti- 
tude, with resignation, provided the awful fear 
‘was removed frum her mind that she was wil- 
lingly aiding the escape of her father’s murde.er. 

And atter having made him repeat all hia in- 
gtructions, she again took leave of him to de- 
pert. A momentary fit of tenderness seized 
him at the Jast instant of her stay; and he 
even so far forgot himself as to ask her to re- 
main a little longer. Did I say he forgot him- 
self !—perhaps it was wrong to say 80; for, 
after all, it was but a softer kind of selfishness. 
leas hard, less brutal than the other. He felt 
a comlort, a relief, in her suciety. There was 
something in the chnging affection of the poor 
girl, in her devotion to him in that hour of 
peril, that seemed to cheer and mitigate the 
dark solitude of crime. It seemed as if, while 
she was there—with her love and her tender- 
mess—shic¢ who bad no share in the deeds he 
had dune—that he was not so utterly sepa- 
rated by the darkness of his crime from the 
rest of huinan creatures—that the barrier was 
not su completely fixed against him—that there 
Was sumething innocent, and good, and true, 
that loved him yet, and it was a mighty conso- 
lation. He seated himself by her—he threw 
his aris round her—he leaned bis head upon 
ber shoulder, while her hand lay clasped in his; 
and as they were thus placed, one of the jailers 
suddenly entered, perhaps with some doubt as 
to what might be the object of Lucy’s visit. 
All seemed natural and easy, however—both 
started at the interruption, and Alfred Latimer 
withdrew his arm; and the turnkey, making 
some excuse for his entrance, returned to the 
rooms of the governor, from which he had 
come. Shortly afier Lucy quitted the prison ; 
but this time she went on fuvt, and took her 
way towards the best inn in the place. 
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CHAPTER XCI. 


Tue Bell at Sturton was, as the reader is 
aware, a large and handsome inn. It had mul- 
titudes of bed-ruoms, it had multitudes of sit- 
ting-rvoins, multitudes of waiters and chamber- 
maids, and, amongst all its multitudes, the 

eatest was the multitude of bells. There 
Sey hung in three tremendons long rows ; and 
bad the bell-hanger but possessed a musical 
ear, and arranged them properly, and with due 
discretiun, one might have heard, when the 
house was fill, suine of the finest pieccs of 
mousic that Beethoven ur Haydn ever produced, 
Played trom morning till night. There were 
eight full octaves, and they surely might have 
beeo put to 2 much more bharmoanious purpose 
than they were by the guests who continued 
Finging the changes upon them all day long. I 
throw this out as a hint to all future keepers of 
great inns, or pussessors of large flocks of 
sheep. Depend upon it, if they but arrange 
their bells, in thirds and fifths, there would be 
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much more harmony in their several establish- 
ments. 

The great bell of the Bell, however, wae the 
bell of the house-door, which was so sized and 
situated that every waiter and every chamber- 
maid, unless deep in wine, love, or sleep, could 
not avoid hearing it, wherever he or she might 
be, from the remote garret of Boots down to 
the profound storehouses of Bacchus. 

One night, about the period of which we 
have just been writing, towards half-past nine, 

ost-meridiem, that great bell rang vehemently. 
The roll of wheels had previously called forth 
the ostler, and now, out of suudry chambers, 
darted two or three waiters in black eilk- 
stockings, like spiders darting along the toils at 
the first touch of a fly's foot. The glass doors 
were thrown open, the landlord himself wae 
surnmoned, and the housckeeper lighted a bed- 
candle. The first object that presented itselt 
to the eyes of landlord and waiters, when they 
rushed out upon the step, was @ travelin 
chariot uf somewhat antique construction, an 
apparently of a green color. The lamps were 
lighted, and the postboy stood beside his horags 
already undoing the harness. Ostler was ig’ 
hurry to call uut “horses on,” but the head- 
waiter opened the door of tho vehicle, politely 
saying, ‘* Won't you please to alight, sir?” 

* What's o'clock?” said a voice from within. 
The waiter took a step back, lovked at his 
watch by the light in the hall, saw the time, 
added half an hour, to give the inn a better 
chance, and replied, ‘‘ Ten o’clock, sir.” 

“Then I'll stop here to-night,” replied the 
gentleman from within; ‘though, dickory, 
dickory, dock, the mouse must have run up the 
clock, fur it was only eight when we left, and 
that’s but ten miles.” 

“ This way, sir, this way,” said the waiter, 
without any reply to the gentleman's last ob- 
servation. But our good friend, Mr. Quatterly, 
who stepped out of the carriage as the man 
spoke, did not think fit to fullow him immedi- 
ately, but remained for the space of about three 
minutes, paying the postboy, and seeing sundry 
tinecases and small green leather boxes, which 
he had with him in the interior of the carriage, 
safely brought out and carried on befure him. 
He then duly followed where the waiter led, 
Mr. Gatton’s housekeeper exclaiming * Number 
forty-two, Jackson,” as the party passed ; and, 
ushered up to the first floor, Mr. Quatterly was 
introduced into a sitting-room, the neatness of 
which, together with the sparkling fire in the 
grate, were very satisfactory to his corporeal 
feelings. He looked at his watch, nevertheless ; 
it Was a large, rouad, turnip-shaped commodity, 
which told the time with great exactness, and 
shaking his finger at the waiter, he exclaimed, 
“You vagabond ! you said it was ten o'clock, 
and it wants twenty minutes.” 

“Bless my heart, sir,” cried the waiter, 
twitching out his own chronometer, as if hor- 
tibly shocked at the thouglit of such un error, 
and then looking confounded, he added, “ Really, 
I beg pardon, sir, I made a mistake, that light 
there below is so wery bad. Will you take tea 
or supper, sir!” 

« Ay, I understand, I understand,” said Mr. - 
Quatterly, good-humoredly, but you shall have 
sixpence less for cheating Me. 1 Worgss Bs 


couldn't have taken all that time, or I mest 
have been dreaming, like David Dribble, who 
dreamed he drove a dragon, for it seemed as if 
the horses were going as fast as they could— 
tea or supper! I'll havo dinner first, if you 
please, for I have not put a morsel between my 

inders since seven o’clock this morning. 
Cet me have what can be soonest ready—a 
little soup, no fish—I hate fish in the midland 
counties, and anything clse that the house can 
afford, together with a hottle of sherry aod an 
apple-tart, not baked above three days, if you 
Please, Mr. Waiter.” 

“ Baked this marning, sir,"’ said the waiter. 

“At ten o'clock!” inquired Mr. Quatterly, 
slily. ‘‘ Now be so good as to put those boxes 
in order upon that table—regularly, regularly, 
if you please ; the big ones behind, the little 
ones before ; the light companies in front, and 
the grenadiers behind. And now show me my 
bed-room. J always like to sce the thing I have 
got to lie upon.” 

“This way, sir, this way,” said the waiter. 
“tChambermaid, forty-nine."’ And candle in 
hand, he lighted Mr. Quatterly about ten steps 
along the passage, towards the door of a bed- 
room on the opposite side. In ten steps, how- 
ever, very wonderful things may happen, and 
in this instance something did happen which 
surprised Mr. Quatterly a good deal. A door 
opened on the same side a8 his own sitting- 
room, and a head and face, with a part of the 
body, appeared at the aperture. Mr. Quatterly 
saw the countenance distinctly, for the waiter 
held the light in a very illuminating direction, 
and there were the precise and identical fea- 
tures of his worthy and accomplished friend, 
Captain Tankerville, which, though withdrawn 
again as soon as secn, produced from Mr. 
Quatterly’s chest the significant interjection, 
“ Ah, ah?” 

“Sir?” said the waiter. 

“Number forty-five.” Mr. Quatterly, 
“ who's staying in forty-five, waiter” 

“‘ Mrs. Charlton, sir, the Honorable Mrs. Charl- 
ton,” replied the officer io black silk stockings. 

“Ah! when the pie was opened the birds 
began to sing,” said Mr. Quatterly, and without 
any more pellucid comment upon the informa- 
tion he had received, the worthy solicitor fol. 
lowed the waiter and the chambermaid, by 
whom they were just then joined, into the 
bedroom, examined the bed, ordered the mat- 
tress to be put uppermost, called the cham. 
bermaid ‘my dear,” and then returned to his 
sitting-rcom, pausing every second step to 
think for a moment. When he had reached 
the door, his cogitation seemed to have ar. 
rived at some result, for he turned to the waiter, 
eaying, ‘‘ Get the dinner, and serve it. 1 shall 
be back by the time it is on the table. And 

ing into the room he took his hat, and issued 
orth from the inn on foot. 

Tn the streets of Sturton Mr. Quatterly walked 
on, looking to the right and left at the different 
houses he passed, as if he were enjoying a 
atrange town—one of the greatest pleasures to 

& thoughtful man that can be conceived. It is 
eo fall of mysteries, so replete with work for 
the imagination, that J could easily find an 
excuse for a man spending his whole life in 
Visiting strange towns, even if he never saw 
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any more of them than the outsides of the 
houses. However, Mr. Quatterly, it would 
appear, was differently occupied, agd after 
having gone for a couple of hundred yarda, or 
gomewhat more, he crossed over to a chemist's 
shop, which was one of the few that was open 
in the place, and walked in, with a low bow to 
the proprietor thereof, who was standing taking 
leave of his goods and chattels for the night. 

“Pray, sir,” he said, ‘can you inform me 
where the mayor is to be found? and, if not, 
which is the house of the nearest magistrate!” 
The chemist did both, and the magistrate's 
dwelling being near at hand, and the mayor's 
far away, Mr. Quatterly proceeded to the door 
of the former, and was soon after admitted. 
His visit was not long, for in about five minutes 
he issued forth again, and, in all, was about a 

uarter of an hour absent from the inn. His 

inner did not seem to have made much pr- 
gress during his absence, for the cloth was still 
unlaid. But all was bustle as soon as he som- 
moned the waiters by the hell, and in about tea 
minutes more the soup was before him. That 
part of the feast was discussed, and Mr. Quat- 
terly was entering upon the wing of a fowl, 
when one of the host of waiters came in, and 
inquired, ‘ Pray, sir, is your name Quatterly‘” 

It used to be,” replied the worthy solicitor, 
“and if it has been changed, it was done with- 
out my consent.” , 

* Mrs. Charlton, sir,” said the waiter, “‘ would 
be glad to speak with you for a few minutes, 
with her compliments.” 

“ Weil, then,” answered Mr. Quatterly, “ pray 
tell Mrs. Charlton, my friend, that I am par- 
ticularly occupied at this moment, but that I 
will wait upon her in a quarter of an hour, 
with my compliments ;" and Mr. Quatterly 
applied himsclf to his meal again with all doe 
devotion. He did not eat much, it is true, but 
what he did eat was with aright good will, and 
he added four glasses of sherry to the meat, 
and a glass and a half to the apple tart, then 
raising himself, and rubbing his hands, be 
thanked heaven for a good meal, and directed 
the waiter to inform Mrs. Charlton that he was 
ready to attend her. The lady sent back word 
that she was eager to sce him as soon as he 
could come, and the minute after Mr. Quatterly 
entered the sitting-ruom number forty-five. 

With one of her sweetest and most engaging 
smiles, and the utmost courtesy of demeanor, 
the lady received her guest, and declared that 
she was delighted to see him, besought him to 
take a seat by her on the sofa, and spared ne 
blandishments to produce a favorable im, 
sion. But as we have shown before, Mr. 
terly combined with very great simplicity of 
manners, and a peculiar fondness for many very 
juvenile things, a shrewd and keen intellect, 
great knowledge of the world, and a vast exper 
ience of rogues and vagabonds of every class and 
degree ; and all Mrs. Charlton’s arts were lost 
upon him, for he saw through and through her, 
as if she had been a piece of ruck crystal cat 
and polished. ‘ Delighted, my dear madam,” 
he replied, “ to renew my acquaintance with 
you under less disagreeable circumstances thaa 
those with which it commenced. I trust I ses 
you in good health.” 

“ As well as I can be expected to be,” replied 
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the lady. “Ah, that was a terrible day, indeed, 
‘Mr. Quatteyly. I was quite heside myself, but 
even the timid pigeon, you know, will peck 
‘when its young ones are assailed.” 

“ The hen pigeon, madam," replied Mr. Quat- 
terly, somewhat dryly ; “but I did not think you 
were beside yourself at all. You seemed to 
me to do it all very well.” 

Mrs. Charlton did not altogether like his 
answer. Some people are not well pleased to 
have their characters fully understvod, and after 

using for a moment, and nibbling her pretty 

ip, she said ‘I was very glad to hear from a 
friend that you were here, Mr. Quatterly, for I 
pages that you might be the means »—— 

“IT beg your pardon for interrupting you,” 
replied the solicitor, ‘< but the friend, I presume, 
is Captain Tankerville.” 

“ Ye—s,” said Mrs. Charlton, with some 
hesitation, “ poor man, he is—he is,” and there 
ahe stopped. 

“Exactly, ma'am,” rejoined Mr. Quatterly, 
ending the sentence for her, “he is a swindler, 
ma'am, and a felon.” 

“‘Good gracious, I hope not!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Chariton, in affeéted surprise and conster- 
mation ; “‘ he seemed to take a great deal of in- 
terest in my son, and go "—— 

“It is exactly as I say, my dear madam,” 
replied Mr. Quatterly. “ Yourson, I beg leave to 
say, he pigeoned in the most egregious manner, 
and was one of those who greatly aided tolead 
him or drive him into acts, which have produced 
his present unpleasant situation. As for him- 
self, I am sorry for him, poor fellow, for he has 
been but a tool in the hands of others, I am quite 
eure.” 

‘«T can assure you he is perfectly innocent,” 
said Mrs. Charlton, earnestly, “that is to say 
of the offences with which he is charged. That 
he was very culpable in going out at night to 
shoot the earl’s game I admit, but that was his 
only offence.” 

*¢ Then let it be his defence likewise, my dear 
madam,’ answered the solicitor ; “ prove that, 
and he’s quite safe.” 

‘¢ But how can one prove it !” demanded the 

lady. ‘Meeting with these men on his way 
back, he crossed over in the boat without know- 
ing anything of what they haddone. But who 
could suppose, for a moment, my dear Mr. 
Quatterly, that any one would go and marry in 
the morning the daughter of a man he had mar- 
dered at night 1” 
. ‘It is not a usual proceeding, indeed,” an- 
ewered the solicitor; ‘‘and I trust it may be, 
&S you say, impossible. Nevertheless, his sit- 
wation is, indeed, very awkward, and how he is 
to get out of it, 1 don’tsee. It will depend upon 
thirteen contingencies, namely, twelve jurors 
and the judge. A banging judge and a hungry 
jury are hard things to deal with. But we may 
have something more favorable in this case, 
and J trust such may be the result, not alone 
for your sake, but for that of Miss Chariton, to 
whom the whole business must be most pain- 
fal.” 

“Ay, that is just what I wanted to speak to 
you about, Mr. Quatterly,” said the lady; ‘it 
will be very terrible to poor dear Louisa, and 
still more to Alfred, who has ever looked upon 
her as a sister, to see her appear as a Witness 


against him, whose testimony will be very likely 
to turn the scale, and doom him to ivi Do 
you not think, Mr. Quatterly, that it would be 
muuch better for her, and for all parties, if she 
were at once to give her hand to Lord Malliog- 
ton, and take a little tour on the continent. ft 
would do the health of both good, I am sure.” 

“May I ask, madam, if you consult me as a 
friend, a lawyer, or a physician?” inquired Mr. 
Quatterly.” 

The natural impulse of Mrs. Charlton‘s art, 
if I may use such a contradictory expression, 
would have led her to reply at once, “Oh! as a 
friend, of course," but a moment’s thought 
stopped the words on her lips, and she said “as 
a solicitor.” 

“ Six-and-eightpence, then, madam,” said 
Mr. Quatterly, dryly; and Mrs. Charlton, with 
a smile, took out her purse, and laid seven 
shillings on the table. Tho worthy solicitor 
swept it up, put it in one huge pocket, and 
drew forth fourpence from the other, which he 
duly handed across to the lady. “ Now, mad- 
am,” he aid, ‘I am your lawyer, and in that 
capacity I beg leave to reply, that the very best 
thing for your son, be he guilty or innocent, 
would be to get some of the witnesses out of 
the way, especially Miss Charlton. The lad 
Blackmore is another who may be disposed of 
with advantage, and those are the only two you 
can deal with. But you must excuse me if I 
decline to undertake the operative part of the 
affair, as it is out of my practice. I can’t blame 
you if you do it, but I should blame myself very 
much if I did.” 

“ But surely, my dear Mr. Quatterly, you will 
not refuse to take a message from me to Louisa 
and the earl,” said Mrs. Charlton, “or to u 
them most strongly to hasten their nuptials, 
for which they have my fullest consent—and— 
and—” 

“And to the continent,” said Mr. Quat- 
terly. ‘ Well, my dear madam, I will take the 
message, and theygh I do not promise to urge 
them most strongly, yet I will say nothiog 
against it.” . 

“Oh, pray do urge them,” said Mrs. Chari- 
ton, eagerly; “I am eure a word from you 
would do a great deal.” 

““My dear madam," rejoined the solicitor, “ I 
never yet saw a man whom it was n 
to urge to take a glass of wine if he was thirsty, 
and liked wine, or to take a walk if it was a fine 
day, and he liked walking; no, nor anytwoyoung 
people either, who were in love with each other, 
to marry at once, if there was not the slightest 
impediment in nature. I, therefore, thifk your 
proposition has a very goud chance, even if it 
come plain and unadormed from my lips.” 

Mrs. Charlton mused for an instant, and then 
replied, as Mr. Quatterly rose and stood before 
her, about to depart, “I am sure you will do 
what you can; but now tell me about Captain 
Tankerville.”’ 

“T have nothing to tell, my dear madam,” 
replied Mr. Quatterly; ‘you have his charac- 
ter, according to my best powers of portraiture 
—he's a swindler and a felon. He fleeced 
your son, and he’s now fleecing you, I suspect ; 
or at least would be if he wern’t in jail, which 
he is by this time, if the magistrates have done 
their duty.” 
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« Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Charlton; “I 
can hardly believe he’s such a character.” 

“The powers of credulity required are not 
very great,” replied the solicitor; ‘but never- 
theless, it is so. And now, my dear madam, 
good night, for I have a great many papers to 
loot Well thank God!" said Mrs. Charlton, as 
soon as Mr. Quatterly was gone, ‘I have scen 
both the porter and the turnkey myself, and 
know whcre to find them, and how to deal with 
them, so it’s no great matter. If he's in jail, it 
will save money.” 


Se 


CHAPTER XCII 


‘Tnx morning was bright and beautiful, though 
an occasional shower, more like one of those 
which checker the sunshine of an April day, 
swept over the sky, and passed away again, 
leaving the whole world sparkling. Breakfast 
was just over at the rectory; Dr. Western had 
gone into his library to speak to sume of his 

r; Mrs. Evelyn had retired from the break- 
t-room, whether on business or frum discre¢ 
tiom I cannot tell; and Morton and Louisa stood 
together at the window, gazing over the pleas- 
ant scene before their eyes, catching the glis- 
tening river through a break in the shrubs, and 
puns a view beyond that again of Mallington 
tk, with its sweeps of woodland, and wide 
broken lawns, and a gray angle of the hall it- 
self appearing from behind a mags of giant 
chesnuts perched upon a gentle rise. It was 
natural for Louisa’s mind to be led on by the 
sight she beheld into the future with which it 
associated itself. There was to he the dwelling 
of her after years—there was the ancestral man- 
sion of him she loved so deeply—there the spot 
in which all the bright imaginations of youth, 
all the fond visions of affection, congregated 
themselves before the eye of hope. Was it un. 
_Batural that, with so many dark and painful cir- 
cumstances as then surrounded her, she should 
feel a yearning for the coming time—a longing 
to burry forward to the period when the cloud 
should be passed away, and the sun shine all 
bright again? It is seldom, very seldom that 
the bright fancies of early love, that all the or- 
Daments and gay colors with which we deco- 
erate the object of early affection, are found to 
retain their lustre after the first glow of enthu- 
siasm has passed. Seldom indced that the qual- 
ities which we attribute to the being whom we 
Jove gre not found, more or less, to be the work 
of our own imagination. But it had not been 
80 with Lonisa and with Morton. His charac- 
ter, like his circumstances, had only seemed 
the brighter from every day that passed. He 
had come to her in lowly guise, without preten- 
sions and without claim; he had won her re- 
gard as a simple gentleman, with no ostensible 
title to aspire to the hand of the rich heiress; 
and it was.not till that hand was promised that 
she had learned that he was the possessor of 
wealth superior to her own, and of claims to a 
rank whicb she never dreamed of seeking. 
Thas, too, with his heart and mind, the trea- 
sures with which they were stored, the truce no- 
bility with which they were dignified, had re- 
vealed themselves by degrees. Plain and un- 
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affected in manner, seeking neither to dezsie 
nor to strike, hiding rather tban revealing the 
richer things witbin, every day he had grown 
upon her affection, and advanced in her es- 
teem. At the same time he, on bis part, sum- 
med up all his beer towards her by saying 
that he had come to Mallington in search of an 
idle name, and had found a‘real treasure by the 
way. Loved her he certainly had from a very 
early period of their acquaintance. He had soon 
learned to think her the most beautiful, and 
what is of more importance, the most interest- 
ing being he had ever beheld; but now sach 
sensations had warmed by intimacy into a pas- 
sion as ardent as it was deep, and as he stood 
there and gazed with her from the window oa 
the scene J have described, he felt even a more 
eager longing than she did to hasten forward to 
the time when the tie that was to unite them 
for ever should be theirs, and every cold re- 
straint and worldly barrier done away. They 
spoke not, indeed, of such sensations, though 
their conversation might glance to the futare, 
even while dealing with the things of the pres- 
ent; yet ifeyes are books in which men can read 
the secrets of the heart, there were looks that 
told the tale of what was passing in the bosoms 
of each, even while they were talking of more 
indifferent things. 

What might have been said next I canneét 
tell, but certainly a more propitious momeat 
could not have been found for any proposal that 
might tend to hasten their union, but as they 
were still gazing forth, and speaking of the 
changes and improvements that were by this 
time going on at Mallington Park, the greea 
chariot of worthy Mr. Quatterly Grove in throagh 
the gates, and stopped at the door before their 
eyes. JHis voice was then heard in the hall, 
Ziving various directions for the safe custody of 
the numerous little boxes which the chariot con- 
tained, and the next moment he was ushered 
into the room hy Dr. Western's old servant, 
one of whose arms was heavily laden with the 
cases by which the worthy solicitor set sueb 
store. With an air of muck ceremony and re 
verence, Mr. Quatterly advanced towards the 
young nobleman, bowing profoundly, and thea 
taking Morton's extended hand, he shook it 
heartily, seizing upon Louisa’s next, and gal- 
lantly raising it to his lips. 

“My lord,” he said, “I bave the honor of in- 
forming your lordship that all your lordship's 
affairs are finally wound up, settled, and arrang- 
ed. You are now, my lord, recognized by all 
parties as the undisputed possessor, in fee sim- 
ple, of the Mallington Hall estate, as both heir 
at law and next of kin to the late Earl of Mal- 
lington, to every stiver of whose real and per- 
sonal estate, goods, chattels, messuages, tene- 
ments, and effects, of evory kind, sort, or de- 
scription whatsoever, your lordship has an indis- 
putahle, an undisputed claim, as well as to the 
style, title, and honors, with all the rights and 

rivileges thereunto appertaining of Earl of Mal- 
ington, as I am ready to prove by the contents 
of those green boxes, and upon which I sin- 
cercly congratulate your lordship.” 

“ There's an barangue,” he continued, turning 
to Louisa, while Morton inquired, “ But what's 
in the red box, my dear friend. 1 hope nothing 
of the Pandora kind.” 
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‘ Paith, I don't know,” answered Mr. Quat- 

ly; “let's sce—yes, that's the right one. 
‘Bat there are two more which he has not 
®rought in. {n this, a | lord, there is a very 
dangerous document. I scarcely dare to pro- 
mounce the name of it in a lady’s pregence—it 
¥e a draft neither for money nor of wine, but of 
& thing which I will whisper in this fair lady's 
ear, lest she should be too terribly shocked— 
@ marriage settlement,” said Mr. Quatterly. 
“Having received a hint that such a thing 
Might be needful, I thought there could be no 
hari in having a little conversation on the sub- 
ject with my friend Quin, the solicitor of the 
guardians and executors. The whole matter 
‘was settled with the most iliegal haste and ir- 
Yegular rapidity. The draft made as short as 
possible, much to my own loss, and that of my 
-elerks, laid before Bell, flaws discovered and 
eorrected, the deed engrossed, and the draft 
Mes at the top, and the parchment at the bot- 
tom ; if it is not wanted itcan’t be helped,” and 
Mr. Quatterly rubbed his hands and chuckled. 

**Sball we look at the papers, Louisa’” said 
Morton with a smile. 

“Oh, no, no, Edmond,” she replied; “I can 
‘have nothing to do with them.” 

Oh, but. you must have todo with them, 
eweet lady, as far as signing them goes,” an- 
wered Mr. Quatterly ; “as to all the rest, I be- 
lieve that can be settled between myself and 
Dr. Western. This noble personage’s instruc- 
tions I received before, and they have been at- 
Zended to to the letter.” 

« The annuity ?” asked Morton. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Quatterly, ‘a thousand a 
year extra, which is nine hundred and ninety- 
nine pounds, some shillings, more than she de- 
serves. However, I have nothing more to do but 
toubey. Don't let me forget, though, that I have 
& proposal to make from her to you two young 
people. J saw her last night at Sturton, you 
must know, consorting with a certain Captain 
Tankerville, whom I have taken care shall be 
laid in limbo again. That's one good thing 
done, and this time I have so framed my charge 
that he will bo transported for life, not hanged, 
as would have been the casc if J] had pursued the 
other business—1’m not fond of hanging people, 
my dear. I can't even bear to see a mouse 
caught in a mouse-trap, its large black eyes look 
so reproachfully at one.” 

Louisa’s face grew grave in a moment, and 
Morton inquired “ But what of Mrs. Charlton? 
Any new demand, I wonder *” 

**Oh dear, no,” answered Mr. Quatterly ; ‘a 
simple suggestion, conceived in the most tender 
and considerate spirit, with a regard to the 
eagerness aod impatience of two young people 
on the eve of marriage. She proposes, my dear 
lady, that you and this noble lord should, with 
her full consent and approbation, be linked to- 

ether in Hymen’s fetters without the least 
See or hesitation, and take what is called the 
wedding tour—as if matrimony were nothing 
better than a roundabout at a fair—on the con- 
tinent, or to any other sweet and delectable 
spot, ata distance, that you may fix upon.” 

Morton smiled, but Louisa looked gravely up, 
gaying, ‘ But that is impossible, you know, my 
dear sir, fur I shall bave to appear at this dread- 
ful trial.” 


Mr. Qaatterly took Louisa’s hand in his, and 
gazed at her with a kind and an affectionate 
look, while he replied, ‘‘ That is just what Mrs. 
Chariton wishes to prevent, my dear lady; and 
| as she has a glorious and penetrating view Into 
j.buman nature, she judged that such a priposal 
would neither be very unpleasant to you, nor to 
my noble friend here.” 

T.ouisa moved to the table, and seated her. 
self, leaning her brow upon her hand; and for 
several minutes she made no reply, while Mor. 
ton gazed at her, feeling the struggle which was 
going on in ber breast the more from that which 
was taking place in his own. After a fo 

use, he approached and took her hand, a 
Louisa, looking up in his face, suffered him to 
see that her beautiful cyes were full of tears. 
“What shall I say, Edmond?” she inquired, in 
alowtone. Before he could answer, however, 
Dr. Western entered the room, and - Louisa 
turned towards him, as her beat and secret 
adviser, but when the matter was explained, 
it proved that the worthy rector brought no 
decision into the council, for he was as much 
embarrassed as any one. 

“You must not ask me, my love, you must 
not ask me,” he said; ‘I feel deeply for you, 
Louisa, I feel deeply for the unhappy woman 
herself, but—no, you must not ask me. It isa 
difficult case.” 

Louisa turned again to Morton, and he replied, 
in answer to her look, for she spoke not, “{ am 
as much embarrassed as yourself, dear one. 
Were I to give way to the feelings of my heart, 
I should say ‘Come at once, let oor marriage 
take place without delay, and leave the rest to 
fate.’ I do not know that one is called upon to 
sacrifice every feeling uf the heart in such a 
case as this; but I will not enter into any 
casuistry, for I feel I am too much prejudiced 
by my own wishes.” 

“Well spoken, Lucius Junius Brutus!” said 
Mr. Quatterly. “I suppose I must say a word, 
though I told the good lady I would not. Re- 
membcr, however, I don’t speak as a lawyer; 
and, moreover, remember, I dun't speak as a 
magistrate, but merely as a friend, and as yoar 
friend, fair lady, more than even his. In the 
first place, tben, let me tell you, that it isn’t for 
the sake of Mrs. Charlton I speak—no, not for 
that young scamp, her son—but for you, my 
dear. My own opinion is, that for you to go 
into the witness-box, in a public court of justice, 
to give evidence against one who has called you 
sister—to endure the badgering and insioua- 
tions of cross-examination by a clever counsel 
—and, after all, to think, throughout yoor life, 
that your testimony went far to doom this young 
man to death, would well nigh kill you; and if 
it did nyt at once, would injure your health for 
years.” 

“Tt would,” replied Louisa; “of that I am 
well aware.” 

“Then the question is settled,” said Morton ; 
“T join my voice to his, and say, ‘Let us go, 
Louisa.’ ” 

“T will put it in another point of view,” said 
Mr. Quatterly. ‘You are bound down in re- 
cognizances to appear and give evidence. The 
law itself has, theretore, fixed your responsibility 
at a certain sum of money; if you chovee to 
sacrifice that, the law has nothing to say to 


you. So much for the law of the question; 
and, in good faith and truth, I can’t help think- 
ing that you have no occasion to deal more 
hardly with yourself than the taw does.”” 

«With me there is but one question,” said 
Morton, ‘‘ what may be the effect of this upon 
your own health and happiness, Louisa. If 
they are both likely to suffer in a serious degree, 
I must hold that you are not bound to risk such 
@ result. I trust J] am unprejudiced in what I 
say—at least, I try to be so.” 

“You know, Edmond,” replied Louisa—lay- 
ing her hand upon his, and looking up in his 
face—" that I am not one to yield weakly ; and 
if it be right to stay and give evidence, I will do 
it at any risk ; but I will acknowledge that the 
very thought of standing in a court of justice, 
and saying those things which, however true, 
‘aay deprive Alfred Latimer of life, terrifies me, 
and takes my courage from me. I believe that 

_ Tebould hardly quit the court alive ; and I am 
ite sure that if anything I eaid were to pro- 
dice the effect of his condemnation and execu- 
tion, a gloom would come over my whole life 
which I could never shake off. The idea that 
I was right and just would, I fear, have very little 
wer in consoling me; for we women, I be- 
ieve, can seldom lvok at the simple question of 
justice as men do; and if there were any doubt 
also—if he persisted in denying his guilt to the 
Jast—J am very much afraid my own weakness 
would sometimes make me look upon myself as 
his murderer—Oh, it would be very horrible !— 
and yet, and yet, I fear that he is guilty !” 

“J don’t know,” said Mr. Quatterly ; “as the 
case stands at present he will be hanged to a 
certainty ; but that does not at all prove that 
he is guilty, for there is a great deal of hanging 
honest men in England; and the palladium of 
English liberty, the trial by jury, is very much 
like tossing up a penny—heads win, tails lose. 
Hie defenve is, I find, that he was out poaching 
on I hye manors, my lerd—that he got his hands 
and his clothes stained with the blood of some 
bird or beast that he shot, and never was near the 
house. He says, ! find, that he left the game 


he had Pace! in a place called Garmmer 
Mudge’s Hole, somewhere in a wood near this 
place.” 


“A quantity of game was found there yester- 
day,” said Dr. Western, ‘quite in the back part 
ofthe cave. The constable, who discovered it, 
eays that it is nearly in a state of putrefaction, 
se that the story may be true. I pray God, 
that he may be able to prove it.’’ 

* He'll be hanged, notwithstanding, I should 
think,” said Mr. Quatterly; “if the evidence 
remains as it is, and the very fact of this story 
having been put forward will have the effect 
which this dear young lady fears, and make her 
ever fancy that she has aided in condemning an 
innocent man.” 

Louisa pressed her hand upon her eyes, and 
her cheek turned deadly pale; but Morton 
seated himselt beside her, and asked, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ May I decide for you, Louisa?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes!" cried Louisa Charlton; ‘do, 
Edmond, do. I shall be quite satisfied and 
confident that you are right, and whichever 
way I acted on my own judgment, I should al- 
‘ways fear I had been wrong.” 

“Very well, then,” said Morton, turning to 
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Dr.’ Western, “it only remains for Louisa to. 
fix the day, sometime between this and the firat 
of next month, when J think the assizes com- 
mence. Under all circumstances, dear Louisa, 
I think it will be wise to let the marriage be as 
private as possible, and, therefore, I shall not 
regret that all your establishment is not pre- 
pared for you, and that we shall go without new | 
carriages and liveries, and wedding favors, and 
all the e¢ ceteras of a smart bridal.” 

Louisa looked up, and smiled, but did not 
reply; and Dr. Western and Mr. Quatterly left 
the lover and her he loved alone together, while 
the worthy solicitor carried off the red box, 
containing the marriage-settlement, into the 
rector’s library, and spread the parchment be- 
fore him: They were svon after joined by 
Morton himself, with the news that Louisa had 
fixed that day week for the wedding; and Dr. 
Western smiled gravely, not at all doubting that’ 
love had nota little to do with the decision -at 
which they had arrived on the difficult question 
submitted to them. 

The dearly beloved reader can have no doubt 
that they were both exceedingly wrong; that 
Louisa ought, with unbesitating decision, to 
have gone into court, and given her evidence 
against Alfred Latimer, as if be had been a per- 
fect stranger; that the love of public justice 
should have outweighed every private consider- 
ation; and that Themis should have triumphed 
over not only old associations, womanly weak- 
ness, a gentle heart, and a feeble frame, bat 
even over Cupid and Hymen both together. 
She was very wrong, indeed, there can’t be the 
least doubt of it ; but still, Ican but tell the story 
as it happened, and only begging to be remem- 
bered that I never set her up as a perfect char- 
acter, and that I beseech all my lady loves, he- 
roines, and others, not to fullow the very bad 
example that she set them in the present in- 
stance, 

<p 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


Tue inhabitants of Mallington were as happy 
as heart could wish; for I must now return to 
give a general glance over the state of the popu- 
lation in that little town, whose interests I have 
neglected too long. For years, for long years, 
perhaps never before in the history of the place, 
had such an inexhaustible fund of amusement 
and excitement been afforded to the Malling- 
tonians as the events of the last few months had 
supplied. Fortune bad been prodigal to them acd 
given them abundantly of all her most esteemed 
stores. In their humility and moderation, a sim- 
ple highway robbery would have been considered 
by them, some six months before, as a great treat; 
but now they had had two people knocked dows, 
a mansion broken into, a murder committed, snd 
a young gentleman, bred up amongst them, 
lodged in prison, charged with a eapital felony. 
These are what the French cook would call the 
pieces résistance of the feast; but there were 
numerous corner and side dishes, such as ex- 
aminations before magistrates, coroners’ in- 
quests, constables galloping and searching, & 
wounded gentleman, a prospective marriage, 
and the discovery that Mr. Morton was neither 
more bor less than the new Earl of Mallington 
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Besides all this, there were the various hors 
@auvres of the imagination. To judge from 
the satisfaction that was seen on every counte- 
nance, the bustle and activity displaved by the 
treets, and the eternal cackle that was going 
on at different doors, and at different cougters, 
one might have supposed that the whole town, 
and every individual in it had won a prize in 
the lottery. There wanted nothing but a fire 
— a suicide to make their happiness com- 
plete. 

The Misses Martin, the Crumps, the Dixons, 
and all the rest of the fraternity, wore in a state 
of high glorification ; but the unlearned reader 
may imagine that Miss Mathilda Martin would 
have a somewhat difficult card to play, con- 
sidering bow completely all her surmises and 
progpestiontions in regard to Mr. Morton had 

n falsified. A difficult card, indeed, it would 
have been to any unscientific person; but Ma- 
thilda—fair Mathilda !—was a complete mistress 
of the art and mystery of gossip; and she knew 
how and when to turn round, and take up the 
most opposite position to that which she had 
before assumed—to attribute the insinuations 
that had been proved false, and the assertions 
that had been contradicted, to the exact reverse 
of all the causes in which they had originated, 
and to vindicate her own claim to infallibility by 
skillfully proving that she knew the truth the 
whole time, though, for reasons of her own, she 
thought fit to conceal it. Oh, blessed and beauti- 
fal powers of imagination! what a resource are 
ye to numerous most industrious classes of so- 
ciety, especially to the rogue, the swindler, the 
scandal-monger, and the detected gossip! What 
shifts and turns will ye not supply ! — what 
echemes and plots will ye not furnish !—what 
evasions and prevarications will ye not provide 
in amoment! Not even the poet, the romance 
writer, or the historian—all deeply indebted to 
you as they are—owe you half so mucii as Miss 
Mathilda Martin! When Mr. Cramp one day 
bought half-a-yard of coarse calico at the shop 
of the two spinsters, for the express purpose of 
maliciously condoling wh Mathilda upon the 
discovery that Mr. Morton was the exact re- 
verse of all that she had stated him to be, any 
ordinary mind would have been overthrown, 
any mere mortal cheek would have blushed— 
but not so Mathilda Martin—she laughed, she 
nodded, she winked to her sister; and then, 
with a sweet giggle, inquired of Mr. Crump, 
“ And do you really think, my good sir, I didn’t 
know !” 

“T really can't tell, Miss Martin,” replied the 

gentleman; ‘all I can speak of is what you 
said.” 
“To be sure I said it,” answered Miss Ma- 
thilda, with a look of compassion, and a toss of 
the head. ‘And I did more, Mr. Crump, I 
went up to Mr. Middleton, and let him know 
what every one said in the place, as well as 
myself. But I knew very well, all the time. 
And are you blind enoogh not to see why I did 
this ” 

“J am, indeed?” answered Mr. Crump. in 
geome amazement, for his powers were of a very 
inferior order to Miss Matbilda’s. 

+ “Poor man! Well, I'll tell you, then,” said 
the lady, ‘I knew quite well who he was before 
he had been here poe daye—ob, yes, I had 


good information, I can tell you; and I saw 
quite well that he had come down here to see 
what we were like, and to spy us all out in 
disguise; and I determined that I’d foree him 
to explain himself, and show who he really was. 
I’ve no notion of a gentleman—and a nobleman, 
too—coming down and pretending to be what 
he is not, just to take poor people in, so I de. 
termined he shouldn’t carry on that game long 
—I put down upon a piece of paper who he was 
a long time ago, and said to those | could trust 
—see if I am not right?” , 

Mr. Crump took his half yard of coarse calico, 
and retreated home, saying to hia wife, when 
he arrived, “She pretends that she knew all 
about it, and only told all those lies to make him 
explain himself. But I don't believe a word of 
it.” Neither did Mrs. Crump, nor any one else 
in the place. 

Miss Mathilda, however, as soon as the 
worthy gentleman had evacuated the shop 
turned to her sister with a laugh, saying, “ft 
don’t choose those Crumps to get the better of 
me.” 

Miss Martin quite agreed in her sister’s view 
of the case; but a new source of satisfaction 
was about to be opened before them, treading 
upon the heels of a slight disappointment. Be- 
fore half an hour was over, some of the neigh- 
bors came in to inform them that Alfred Latimer 
would certainly get off, for that the stary he had 
told was found to be quite true, and that the 
aR he said he had been shooting, and which 

ad blooded his clothes, had been discovered in 
Gammer Mudge’s Hole by Harry Soames, the 
constable. 

This was a terrible shock to the feelings of 
the Miss Martins, not only because they hgd 
hoped with all their hearts to see Alfred Lati- 
mer hanged, but because they had predicted 
years before that his life would terminate by 
that process, and, consequently, if he escaped, 
another of their prognostications would fall to 
the ground. It made them seriously uneasy; 
it even suggested itself to the mind of Mies 
Mathilda that it might be as well to upply 
some little bits of evidence against him from 
her own copious manufactory. But that she 
did not dare to do eventually, though she was, 
as the reader knows, of a bold and adventurous 
character. She could_not altogether, however, 
refrain from insinuations, and, for once in her 
life, she did not hit far from the mark. When 
Mrs. Dixon told her, because she wag sure it 
would mortify her, that Mr. Latimer’s acquittal 
was quite certain now that the game had been 
found in the cave in Wenlock Wood, Miss 
Mathilda replied sharply “‘to the creature,” as 
she always called her, ‘ Pouh, nonsense! of 
course he got some one to put it there for bim.” 
These words of Miss Martin were taken up by 
Mrs. Dixon, and were repeated, far and wide, 
Curing that Liberte, Het the next day, through- 
out Mallington. ey did not reach the ears, 
however, of Mr. Harry Soames till two daya 
after, and as soon as he could, which was not 
till the next morning, he went into the shop of 
the Misses Martin in order to hear further par- 
ticulars, fur he looked upon it as some imputa- 
tion upon his skill and penetration that any ope 
should suppose such a thing possible without 
hie having discovered it. 
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“*So I hear, Miss Mathilda,” he said, “that 
you declare Mr. Latimer hes got some one to 
put the game that I found, inthe cave since the 
murder. Now, I should like to know what 
evidence you have gut upon the sabject, for it 
doesn't do to say such things unless you can 
prove them, ‘specially when a young man's life's 
at stake.” ; . 

“Oh, I've got no evidence,” said Miss 
Mathilda, sharply ; ‘I only guessed it was so. 
It was so likely a thing, it might strike a 

” 

“T don't think anything of the kind,” an- 
swered Mr. Soames. ‘The game had been 
there a long time, I'll swear. There were five 
pheasants and two hares, all stinking; and 
one had got its head torn off, as if a fox had 
been at it.” 

‘s Just as easy to put stinking game there as 
tresh,’’ said Miss Mathilda, dryly. 

What the constable would have answered 
cannot be told, for just as he was about to re- 
ply, and that somewhat hotly, as it appeared, 
who should trip in but Mr. Gibbs, with his 
wevally important air still more important than 
ever. He hegan by purchasing 2 oumber of 
yards of white muslin for neck-cloths, and 
while Miss Martin attended to his orders, and 
cat off, with the aid of her thumb, a quarter of 
a yard less than she charged him for, Mr. Gibbs 
turned round and greeted Harry Soames, whom 
‘be bad not seen for ten days or a fortnight. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Gibbs, you have been to London, 
I suppose,” said the worthy constable. 

“ Yes,” answered the traveler; “I went up 
to account to my employers, and they made a 
great piece of work at my having remained in 
these parts so long, although they couldn't deny 
that I had sold more of the fragrant Balm of 
Trinidad than either of their three other travelers. 
They were very unjust, Mr. Soames, both to me 
and to that precious balsam, whose peculiar 
quality it is to nourish and revive the growth of 
the hair, to restore the natural curl, and im- 
part—" 

“Well, but how did it all end?” asked Mr. 
Soames, who had heard:all about the Balm of 
Trinidad more than once befure. 

“Why, in my resigning, to be sure. What 
they said was tantamount to a vote of want 
of confidence, so J instantly tendered my 
resignation, which was accepted ; and, having 
@ slight inkling that sumething was to be done 
here, I set off from London immediately, and 
abuuld have been here yesterday afternoon, had 
T nut stopped at Sturton, to hear all about this 
new discovery there.” 

* What new discovery 1" asked Mr. Soames. 
“Do you mean about the game 1” 

“Game! oh, dear, no,” cried Gibbs. “I 
Mean abvut the receiver of the stolen goods— 
the fence, as they call him. He’s a Jew, and 

- having been taken up on suspicion, has con- 
fessed it all. How Williams and Mr. Latimer 
cane to him the night before, and mnade a har- 
gain with him about the sale of the plate and 
things they were guing to steal.” 

“ There, I told you so!" cried Mise Mathilda 
Martin. ‘“ Why, tbe whole thing's as plain as 
the nose in a man's face.” 

“That depends upon the length of it, my 
@ear madam,” said Mr. Gibbs, whose own 
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was of no very extraordinary extent 
“ However, what I tell you is quite true. 

mao was taken up at St. Albans, it having beea 
proved that he was down here at Sturtun just 
al the time, and a great many odd things were 
found in his chaise. Seeing, [ suppose, that he 
couldn't deny the facts, he thought, as S 

pere says, Miss Martin, to make a merit of 
necessity, and told the whole.” 

“Lor! does Shakepere say that, Mr. Gibbs?” 
cried Miss Martin. ‘I didn’t knuw that, aad 
go it’s all up with Alfred Latimer. I said & 
would be 80, a long time ago, for if there was @ 
bad one, it is he.” 

“Tt’s all up, indeed,” said Gibbs; “ this 
business of the receiver, Levi, has settled that 
quite, and so the story of the game is proved to 
be all fudge.” . 

“No fudge about finding the game,” muttered 
Harry Soames, turning to the duor of the shép, 
and out he went, without waiting for the further 
comments of Miss Mathilda. 

‘Ah! poor man,” said the lady, “ he thought 
he could persuade me that Mr. Latimer was 
innocent. He’s an ionocent himself, | believe, 
to fancy euch a thing. He who has known bim 
80 long, too.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Gibbs, what do you want the 
muslin for!” asked the elder Miss Martin. “[ 
only want to know how you would like them 
hemmed; if it’s for neck-handkerchiefs, we 
can get them done for you.” 

“You must get them done very quick, Mize 
Martin,” said the traveler, “for I shall want 
them soon. The truth is, J have at engaged 
mysclf in the service of the Earl of Mallio 
I am first to act as his groom of the cham 
you know,” he added, with a significant look; 
“we've been in a good many little affairs 
together; the apprehending thuse two ruffians, 
and the like; so each knows his man. I car 
depend upon him, and he can depend per me.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Gibbs,” said Miss Mathilda; 
“that’s a great advantage, Mr. Gibbs. I hope 
you won't forget us when you are established 
at the hall. e shall always be very happy to 
see you; and though we don't make as mueb 
show as some people, who have less substance, 
perhaps, than we have, yet our goods are of the 
best quality, and that you may depend upoo. 
And when is my lord to be married, fur that’s 
the next thing, I suppose !” 

“T really don't know,” answered Mr, Gibbs; 
‘as soon as possible, I believe.” 

Mr. Gibbs spoke the exact truth, for he did 
not know, Morton and Louisa having settled 
themselves that it would be better to keep the 
period of their intended union perfectly secret 
from all who were not necessarily acquainted 
with it. But the Misses Martin could never 
believe that anybody was perfectly candid with 
them, and they botb, therefore, determined to 
worm the truth out of the worthy traveler, 
whether he liked it or : ot. ; 

‘Ah, poor things, they will have a long time 
to wait!" said the elder of the two ladies, “for 
Miss Charlton will have to give evidence on the 
trial; and then there will be the execution, you 
know; and then it won't be decent for her te 
tnarry at least fur six months after her step- 
brother has been hanged. I shouldn’t wonder 
if it did not take place at all, for my part. It 
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‘would not be pleasant, you know, Mr. Gibbs, to 
hear any one say to his wife, ‘Your lady- 
Sbip’s bruther, that was hanged!’ would it 
now ’” 

“Not particularly, I should think,” answered 
Gibbs ; “but I don’s suppose anybody svould 
gay so. It would be grossly indelicate, Miss 
Martin.” 

“Now I, for my part,” rejoined Mathilda, 
«should not wonder if it took place immediately. 
I saw the beautiful new carriage that came 
down yesterday. It’s mighty handsome, that's 
certain; but very plain, for an earl: no arms, 
mo coronet, nor anything. But I dare say he 
wouldo’t have been in such a hurry to have it 
down, if he weren't soon going to make use 
of it.” 

‘And Miss Wilkinson’s got a number of 
thinge to make, too,” said Miss Martin; ‘and 
the hall is getting full of servants.” 

“ Ob, he’ll not be such a fool as to let the cord 
stand in the way of the heiress,” replied Miss 
Mathilda, ‘and if he’s a wise man, he'll get it 
over as svon as possible, and then cut the Lati- 
mers altogether. It will be very easy for ber 
ladysbip tu say, ‘the man was no relation of 
mine.’”’ 

“And true, also,” said Mr. Gibbs, ‘for he is 
‘no relation of her's. But as to the marriage, I 
think you are mistaken, for J found the earl and 
the young lady sitting quite quietly together, and 
looking anything but very merry.’ 

«Oh, that's no sign,” rejoined Miss Mathilda, 
“he always has a grave look; and though she 
was as gay, lighthearted a thing as one could 
see before her father took up with this Mrs. 
Latimerx, she bas never been so cheerful since 
that, I will say. See what comes of old men 
amarrying intriguing widows!” 

With this moral reflection terminated the 
more important part of the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Gibbs and the Misses Martin, and 
we must now for a time leave the party in the 
shop, as it may be necessary to show what was 
the effect produced in other quarters by similar 
tidings to those which the wortby traveler 
-brought over from Morton to Mallington. 


——— 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


Ir was just the governor's dinner hour—an 
hour at which, occupied in a function that had 
its peculiar delights for bim, as well as for many 
other men, the worthy officer was not likely to 
disturb bimself—when the swivel-eyed turnkey 
whom Jack Williams had commended to Alfred 
Latimer's notice, entered the young gentle- 
man's room, and fixing upon him one of his 
eyes, closed the door quietly behind him, say- 
ing ‘I've got some news for you, sir;” then 
approaching alone to the table, be continued in 
@ whisper, “That game story is no go, for 
they've caught Levi, the fence, and he’s 
stagged. It’s all out, how you and Jack saw 
him at the Bell, and made a deal with him 
about the stuff.” 

Alfred Latimer struck his hand against his 
foreliead in a fit of rage and despair, but the 
turnkey tuok upon himself, on this occasion, an 
effce which turnkeys are not very frequently 
“yund to perfurm. ‘Pooh, nonsense!” he 
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said, ‘don't take on so. The matter’s not 8 
bit the worse for that, I can tell you; if you 
had stood the trial, it would have gone hard . 
with your neck, even if the fence had not 
poeenee Why, the judge as is coming down 
8 Sir John —~, and he always sums up agen 
the prisoner. He keeps the black cap close 
beside him, and is sure to get it on one way or 
another afore he's done.” 

“If I had stood the trial 1” exclaimed Alfred 
Latimer ; “I don't understand what you mean. 
How could | help standing the trial?” and he 
looked in the man’s face, apprehensive lesthehad 
discovered the means employed by Williams and 
Brown to effect their escape from the jail. The 
turnkey’s countenance, however, was very dif- 
ficult to read, for the peculiar construction of the 
eyes, and the impossibility of knowing which 
of the two was looking at you, rendered the 
meaning always doubtful. Ifthe one seemed to 
say one thing, the other said another, so that 
they neutralized each ather. 

“Oh, you knows wery well what I means,’’ 
rejoined the turnkey, winking his right eye; 
“it’s all settled, and if you manages anything 
sharp, there'll be no more difficulty about it nor 
drinking a glass of small beer.” 

“ still I don't understand you,” answered 
Alfred Latimer ; ‘‘ you must give me a hint of 
what is to be done, or I shall never know how 
to do it.” 

“What, hasn’t your wife told ye?” asked 
the turnkey. ‘Didnt ye see her this arter- 
noon?” 

“No,” answered Alfred Latimer, “‘ she hasn’t 
been here for these two days.” 

‘Oh yes, she wer, this wery night,” rejoined 
the other; “but I know how it is. There’a 
been a bit of a row about all the liberty granted 
here. One of the justices has been a-jawing of 
the governor, and so he’s sent her away, I 
shouldn't wonder, now all this has come out, if 
they put Williams and Brown in irons again. 
I don't suppose our gentleman will do that 
with you, and if he do, we must get ‘em off, 
that's all.” 

‘But what isto be done—how is it to be 
effected 1’ demanded the prisoner. 

“ Stay a bit,” said the jailer, and opening 
the door, he looked up and down the passage 
to ensure that there was nobody there whe 
might remark his long conference with the 
young culprit. Having satisfied bimself in this 
respect, he returned to the room again, and 
proceeded “ Why, if you’ve heard nothing, I 
must tell you, for we can’t get on without your 
knowing. You see one night last week, when 
I was off duty, and out at the Green Man a- 
drinking on a pot of beer, up comes to me a fel- 
ler they calls Captain Tankerville, and he taps 
me on the shoulder, and says he wants a word 
with me. And so he hada word ; and then he 
introduces me to a Jady at the Bell, as is your 
mother—and a mighty cunning lady she is too, 
as ever I see."’. 

The jailer meant this as a compliment, for 
shrewdness was in bis estimation the highest 
quality of the female mind. Alfred Latimer 
received it as it was intended, and merely 
asked, “ Well, well, what was done 1” 

“Why, we come to terms,” replied the 
swivel-eyed turnkey; “and she hougA wa 


down pretty tight, didn't she? But she was 
free enough of the cash, and that’s the princt- 
pal; so I promised you should see your way 
out some dark night, and you must keep your- 
self ready.” ; 

“Can't it be to-night?” demanded the pris- 
pner, eager to ensure that no new circum 
stance might intervene to deprive him of this 
fresh-sprung hope. ; 

“ To-night! Lord ’a mercy, no!" replicd the 
turnkey. ‘Why, there’s nothing ready, and 
Dick’s on night-duty. No, no—wait a bit; 
there’s plenty of time. The day arter to- 
morrow the governor must go away to Hunt- 
ingdon, and he’ll be away all night. I know 
quite well that Mallet, who'll be left in charge, 
will take that minute to get drunk, for he harn’t 
been drunk this half-year, and he can’t stand it 
mouch longer nor that. Dick, mayhap, will help 
him; at all events, he'll take rnore than usual ; 
and if be is frightened to do it outright, we can 
contrive to hocus the last glass of his grog. 
Then we shall have all this ward to ourselves ; 
and as the porter is in the job, you'll have 
nothing to do but to walk out. However, I'll tell 
you all about it another time. I must be off 
now, for fear the folks should think something.” 

Thus saying, he hurried away, and left him 
to his own meditations. Those meditations, 
however, were lighter and more joyful than 
they bad been for many a day. He had new 
hope, looking all the brighter from the darkness 
out of which it sprung. Previously, although 
he thought his scheme was well laid, and gave 
him sbme chance of a favorable verdict, yet 
the uncertainty was so great, the probability of 
condemnation go terrible, that he bad not ven- 
tured to indulge expectation; and in the plan 
of Williams and Brown he had placed but little 
confidence. Now, however, with assistance 
within the prison, and fromm tho very officers 
who were bound by their duty to oppose him, his 
escape seemed certain; and he fancied that, 
with twelve or fourtcen hours before him, and 
with the means of flight which he knew his 
mother would have prepared, he anticipated no 
difficulty in reaching the shores of France, 
where, at that time, a secure asylum could be 
obtained. 
~’ It may have been remarked by the reader 
that he made no inquiry of the turnkey as to 
whether his companions in guilt and misfor- 
tune were to benefit with himsclf in the means 
to procure his liberation; and the truth is, Al- 
fred Latimer had no intention that they should. 
Even in the story which he had told, both to 
the governor of the jail, and to one of the 
turnkeys, in regard to the game which he said 
he had left in Wenlock Wood, he had shown 
no consideration for them, leaving their own 
share of the transactions of the night of the 
murder to be explained by them as they best 
could; and instead of declaring, as he had 
assured Williams he would, that they had all 
been out upon the same expedition together, 
had stated that he mei the other two accident- 
ally, and merely asked a passage in their boat. 
St was not, therefore, to be expected that, on 
the present occasion, he would pay any great 
attention to their safety. He determined, then, 
to keep the whole project which had juat been 
revealed to him a profound secret from his two 
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companions; and when he saw them in the 
yard, to affect the greatest interest in their 
scheme for escape, as if he had no other hope 
but that. We all of us deceive ourselves con- 
tinually, however, and the canals and the 
wily more frequently than the others. We 
lay our plans, we sclfeme, we project, we 
advance in execution, and then comes fate, 
and throws some little insignificant obstacle in 
our way, by which all our devices are over- 
thrown. : 

The next morning early, the governor of the 
prison came to visit him, with a grave, thoogh 
civil expression of countenance. ‘I am sorry 
to tell you, Mr. Latimer,” he said, ‘that I mast 
make some change in yourtreatment. I am 
quite willing to show you any kindness or 
lenity in my. power; but observations have 
been made, and sharp things said, so that I'm 
afraid that I must put you in irons, especially 
after what has come out before the magistrates.” 

“Good heaven, I hope not!” cried Alfred 
Latimer, turning very pale; notwithstandi 
the assurance of the turnkey, that he sho 
svon be freed from those unpleasant appenda- 
ges, the very idea was horrible to him. * There 
can be no necessity for such harshness, sir; I 
have dono nothing since I have been here, 
surely, to make you alter your conduct.” 

“T can't say you have,” replied the other; 
“and I should not think of doing it myself, bat 
for these visiting justices. It is a great bore 
to have such a pack of meddling old women 
always at one’s heels, finding fault with this 
thing one day, and with quite the reverse am 
other. But I can't help myself, Mr. Latimer; 
and I must either do as I have said, or desy 
you the liberty of the yard, which would be 
worse.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” exclaimed the young maa 
“T would a great deal rather never go out again 
than have those irons on.” 

“ Well, if you choose to stay in your room,” 
said the governor; ‘it does not so much mat: 
ter; but if you were to be seen out in a differ- 
ent way from the other two men charged with 
you there would be a great picce of work made.” 

Alfred Latimer repeated earnestly that be 
greatly preferred confinement to shackles ; aod 
after a few moro words, the governor left him, 
little knowing that there was treason in the 
camp. During the next day, and the day that 
followed, the prisoner had but small intercourse 
with his friend the turnkey ; though once or 
twice, when he brought something into the 
room, the man whispered words of conselatioa, 
such as, “ It's all right”—* Keepa good heart"— 
‘« To-morrow night willdo. Mind you be ready.” 

On the ye of the same day, howerer— 
when Mrs. Charlton's son had lain down to 
rest, and, as near as he could guess, about two 
o'clock in the morning—he was aroused from 
sleep by hearing the door unlocked, and looki 
towards it, he perceived his squinting fri 
entering with a lanternin hishand. Approacb- 
ing his bed-side, the man set down the light, 
and seated himself, saying “I’m on night 
duty this evening, so I just came to tell 
how all was settled. Tu-morrow there will be 
a chaise waiting for you at the end of the 
bridge, 80, as soon as you are out, make for it 
direct, and then off wherever you like. It's 
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brought from a great distance, so no one will 
‘know anything of which way it 3.” 

«+ AY, but how to get out of his place is the 
difficult matter,” replied Alfred Latimer ; ‘how 
is'that to be done, if one of your comrades will 
be on duty?” 

“«« Never you mind that,” answered the man ; 

“T'll manage Dick; only you be ready, and 
“mind what [ say. He'll go his round about 
twelve, and most likely take a look in. You 
thad better be a bed, and asleep: Then, a little 
while after, you'll hear the door unlocked, and 
the bolts undrawn: but don't you take no 
notice, case of accidents. Wait five minutes, 
and then go down the passage into the yard— 
you know the way—and you'll find the door 
open. Then cross to t’other door, where 
you've often seen me a-standing, what I call 
watchinginy lambsat play. Gothrough that into 
t’other yard, and then straight through the lodge 
—it's just up the steps, you know, on the right 
band; mind you don’t make a mistake.” 

“No, no!” answered Alfred Latimer, ‘I 
know it quite well; that’s the way I was 
brought in.” 

« Ay, you're the man that has got an eye for 
the country,” answered the turnkey; ‘' well, 
you'll find both the wicket and the gate open, 
and nobody there to say anything to you, so 

walk out, and it's all done. Everything 
‘will be made snug as soon as you are gone, and 
they’ll never find it out till breakfast time to- 
- morrow.” 

«And what'll become of Williams and 
Brown!” asked Alfred Latimer, more to say 
something, than from any great interest in 
their fate. ; 

« Why, they'll be hanged, you see,” said the 
turnkey, with a laugh; “but they're mighty 
angry with you, I can tell you; for some of the 
feliers let them into what you said about meet- 
ing them accidentally in the park, after you 
had prigged the game; and I hear as how Jack 
Williams says, if you tell that story in court, 
he'll knock your brains out against the side of 
the dock ; but you'll not need to say it in court, 
I've a notion,’ and the man laughed again. 
Alfred Latimer joined in his merriment; and, 
. after repeating all his directions very distinctly, 
the turnkey left him. ‘ 

Little sleep did the prisoner obtain that 
night, and the next day also passed in the un- 
-easiness of expectation mingled with appre- 
‘hension. Towards ow however, various 
little signs of irregularity showed him that the 
sgovernor was absent, as had been predicted he 
would be. The meals were brought half ao 
hoor bebind the usual time; there was more 
noise and bustle than was common in the 
prison; and the turnkeys whistled as they 
walked along the passage. But time slipped 
pla one hour after another, and the 
clock of the neighboring church, which had so 
-often told to the ear of the culprit that the few 
last moments of existence were waning fast, 
now marked for Alfred Latimer the approach 
-of the period appointed for his liberation; and 
when at length it struck eleven, he threw down 
-gome clothes by the bedside to make it seem 
as if he had undressed. and then crept in be- 
‘tween the sheets, just as he was, without even 
taking off his boots. Scarcely had he been half 


an hour in bed when the sound of an irregular 
footfall, and of a voice, half humming, half sing. 
ing one of the common slang songs of the day, 
was heard coming along the passage. In 8 
minute or two after, the door was opened, and 
Dick, the turnkey, looked in, with his lantern 
in his hand ; and, raising his head, Alfred Lat. 
imer could easily perceive that the good man 
had already taken more of some potent liquor 
than was quite consistent with the proper exe. 
cution of his functions. 
‘“Ah, you're a-bed, are you?” he said, with 
a hiccup, “you're generally one of the late 
’uns, as all them are who have candles and 
such stuff allowed them. If I were governor, 
they should all be treated alike, every man of 
them, rich and poor, smasher and flasher, did. 
dler and devil. 
“Ye prada, ye camps, ye divers, 
And all upoo the lay, 
Tn Tothill Geldy’ blithe sheep-walke, 
Like lambs that ie and ploy 
O, rattling up your darbies, 
Come hither at my call, 
T'm jigger, dubber, here, 
So you're welcome to Mill Doll. 
. Tol de rol de rol.” 
And, singing this very elegant composition, 
Dick, the turnkey, retired from the room, 
locked and bolted the door, and walked away. 
Alfred Latimer Jay and listened for every 
Passing sound, but the hour of twelve struck, 
one and two followed, and no one approached 
his door. Apprehensions took possession of 
his mind, and all the phantasmagoria shapes 
of imagination passed before his eves. Now 
he thought that his confederate had forgotten 
him—now, that some obstacle had occurred, 
and that the attempt must be postponed—now, 
that the whole had been discovered, and the 
plan frustrated—now that his mother and bim- 
self had been deceived, the money taken, and 
the act unperformed! Thus, till half-past two, 
he lay and tormented himeelf, glancing with a 
sinking heart towards tbe futare, but seeing 
nothing before him but the just and terrible 
retribution of his crimes. At length there was 
a step, slow and deliberate, along the passage ; 
he heard two other doors tried, and then the 
footfall came nearer. A key was placed in the 
lock with as little noise as possible, it was turn- 
ed, the bolts withdrawn, and the step moved on 
again, the sound being soon lost as it retreated. 
For nearly five minutes he lay and listened, then 
rose, and, approaching the dour, put his ear te 
the key-hole. All was silent, and, opening the 
door quietly, he looked out. There was a Jan- 
tern, as usual, hung against the wall, half-way 
down the passage, but no other object met his 
eye, and after returning for a moment to take 
his hat, he stole silently out, proceeded to the 
door at the end of the corridor, which was un- 
locked, and then down six steps to another 
door, which led into the yard ; it also was un- 
locked, but as he drew it back it creaked sha 
upon the hinges, and Alfred Latimer pau 
for a moment or two, dreading that the sound 
might have called attention. As all remained 
silent, however, he ventured to go out, and 
walked on tiptoes across the yard. The night 
was very dark, the moon shone not, and no 
stars were to be secn, but he knew the way 
well, and barrying on through the doorway, 
into the outer yard, advanced towards the lgign. 
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The door was ajar, and a light was burning 
within, and, mounting the steps, the prisoner 

eped in, gaining a clear view of the interior 
y the light of a long-unsnuffed candle, which 
stood upon the table. No person was to be 
secn, and, opening the door farther, he advanced 
gomewhat hurricdly, fancying he heard a step 
behind him. The wicket was dpen, but the 
outer door was closed, and Incked; the key, 
however, was in the inside, and, with a shaking 
hand, the young malefactor turned it, and was 
about to open the door. A bolt, below, which 
he had not observed, had to be drawn first, and 
he was stomping down to pull it back when he 
heard a clank and a step, and a strong hand 
grasped hii by the neck. 

Starting up, and shaking himself free, he 
turned round, and beheld his companion in 
crime, Williams, with a look of dark and bitter 
determination upon his face. 

“You villain and you blackguard!” cried 
the man, again seizing him by the throat. 
"So you thooght to sneak off in this way, did 

out” 

: ‘Hush, hush!” cried Alfred Latimer; ‘if 
you would save your own life and mine, be 
silent, and come wilh me.” 

“What, with these on!” cried Williams, 
aloud, glancing at his irons. ‘‘No?” and he 
added a blasphemous oath—“ and if I don’t 
serve you, as you served Edmonds,” and he 
made 4 great effort to dash him against the 
wall. Allred Latimer, however, was strongly 
made, aod Williams was encumbered by his 
fetters ; but the struggle was now evidently to 
be for life or death, and grappling with him, 
aod potting forth all his vigor and activity, the 
young culprit cndeavored to thrust him beyond 
the wicket, and close it against him, while he 
made his escape by the door. With a grasp of 
iron, however, Williams clung to him, now 
dragging him forward, now thrusting him back ; 
and thus 1n terrible but silent strife they reeled 
about upon the fluor, sumetimes hurling cach 
other against the wall, sometimes against the 
Porter's bed, till at length, as they dashed 
against the table in the midst of the room, it 
wag overthrown. The light fell with it, and 
- for asingle instant after the strugele continued. 
Then both came down with a heavy fall to- 
gether, but Alfred Latimer was undermost ; 
the back of his head struck with a violent blow 
againat the edge of the bed, and along death- 
like groan followed. The next instant the 
light begarf to spread through the room, and a 
quick fame ran up the bed-curtain, against 
which the candlv had fallen. 


———— 


CHAPTER XCV. 


Tus hour appointed for Louisa Chariton’s 
Marriage was the earliest allowed by the canon. 
The licence had been obtained, the settlement 
signed, and all the arrangements made a8 quiet- 
ly as possible. Dr. Westerti wae to perform the 
ceremuny, and Lovisa's other guardian had come 
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flowery note to the Earl of Mallington, expreas- | 
ing her sense, as she termed it, of the liberality 
and consideration for her interests which he 
had shown ip the matter of the settlements. 

All was arranged and finally prepared before ° 
Morton left the rectory, at eleven on the day 
preceding ; and the whole party were about to 
retire to rest when one of the gamekeepers 
from Mallington Park came over to tell the Wor. 
thy clergyman that poor Lucy, who hai beeao 
very ill for the last three days, Was not expect- 
ed to get through the night, and asked eagerly 
to see him. 

Dr. Western required no pressing, but set out 
on foot with the man, and was soun by Lucy's 
bedside. Fever was strong upon her, her cheek 
flushed, her eye bright and glistening, and her 
strength all gone, but she was perfectly wensi- 
ble, and looked up with a faint smile when the 
good clergyman entered. He very svon found 
that the disease of the body still owed its cause 
to the mind, for it seemed that some one had 
foolishly told her of the revelations made by the 
Jew receiver, Levi, and that trom that moment 
becoming convinced that all her worst suspi- 
cions had been well founded, and that her hue 
band had been accessory to her father’s death, 
she had given herself up to despair and self-re- 
proach. The contention in her heart, hetweea 
her love for her parent and her duty to her hus 
hand, had aided fatigue, grief, and apprehension, 
in overthrowing what little strength she had re 
gained, and she had sunk rapidly from the hour 
the tidings reached her. 

All the exertions of Mr. Nethersole had proved 
of no avail; and although Dr. Western enter- 
tained but little hope of any change fur the bet- 
ter in her corporeal health, he sat down beside 
her, and tried, first by prayer, and then by argu- 
_ to tranquilize and bring cumfort to ber 
mind. 

At first Lucy murmured more than ‘once, 
“Oh! if my father's eye could have seen me 
aiding his murderer, and helping him to escape, 
what would he have thought of his poor child !” 

“ You are tormenting yourself, Lucy,” replied 
Dr. Western, “ with vain imaginations. The 
only eye that could and did see the whole was 
the eye of a holier and higher being; and be 
saw the motives, as well as the actions, and the 
heart hkewise. You teil me, Lucy, that tha 
young man assured you that he is innocent; 
God grant that it may still prove so. Do ac 
let us judge him before even: human law has 
pronounced upon his case; and until such is the 
result, you are perfectly justificd in forgetting 
all, except that he is your husband. But first, 
my dear child, let us pray to him who sees all 
hearts, to strengthen and support you under 
every affliction, for your mind is weakened, and 
your faith diminished, or you would not suffer 
such terrors to prey upon your health, and even 
affect your life.” And, kneeling down, the wor 
thy clergyman did pray, with earnestness and 
devotion. 

For three hours he remained with the sick 
girl, teaving no means untried to soothe her, 


from tuwn in order to give her away. Mrs. |and his efforts were not without sucecss. 


Charlton's written congent to the marriage had 
been obtained; and though she declined to be 


i] . 
became tnore calm; she listened. and seemed 


convinerd by his reasoning ; she jorned feebly 


sip at tho ceremony, alleging her anxiety | in the prayers, and acknowledged ‘bat she felt 
or her son as ber excuse, she wrote a neat! hapnier and betier, Aninclination tosicep thea 
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came on; and about three o'clock in the morp- 
ing Dr. Western left her, and commenced his 
solitary walk home. 

Though a man of an equable mind, and so 
moch accustomed to contemplate the course of 
haman life, with all the joys and sorrows which 
he was daily called upon to witness, under one 
point of view, namely, in reference to a future 
stale, yet his heart was naturally too kind not 
to feel saddened by the sight of suffering and 
sorrow, and he walked on—melancholy, though 
Bot gloviny—along the little path which he could 
scarcely descry through the thick darkness of 
the night. As ho approached the gates, how- 
ever, the air seemed to grow lighter, and he 
could ave tis way more distinctly. He did not 
look up till he reached the middle of the bridge. 
and then a red gleam, which shone reflected 
froin the water through the balustrades of the 
bridge, caused him to raise his eyes first to the 
sky, where the heavy clouds were glowing as 
if with the approach of dawn, and then along 
the valley through which the river flowed, 
where the cause of the glare soon becamo ap- 
parent. Up from bevond the gentle slopes of 
the hills, and the belts of wood which crossed 
the country to the west, rose large volumes of 
emoke, glowing with thé bright blaze of a fierce 
fire below, and every now and then dotted with 
eparksa of more intense light, as fragments of 
paper and linen, caught by the fire, were hurried 
up hy the current into the air; and twice he 
thougtit he saw a column of flame rush up for a 
Moment intuv the sky, as if some roof had fallen 
in, and given free vent to the blaze. He paused 
for severul minutes to watch the conflagration, 
bat, as far as he could calculate, the fire was at 
the distunce of some seven or eight miles, and 
it was hopeless te think of rendering any as- 
sistance. Even as he gazed, indeed, the light 
became less vivid, and, judging that the fames 
had nearly exhausted themselves, the guod 
rector turned his steps homeward, and retired 
to rest. 

Though kept up so lato, he rose at his usual 
hour on the following morning, and shortly 
after joined the party in the drawing-roum to 
read prayers. Lauisa, though evidently anxious 
and agitated, and dressed as plainly as usual, 
looked well and beautiful, as brides, indeed, in 
general lo; but scarcely were the morning 
prayers over, and the whole seid Assi to set 
out for the church, wheo . Western was 
called out of the room, and then in turn suin- 
moned Mrs. Evelyn to council. His face was 
80 unusually grave that Louisa marked it with 
some alarm; but whatever it was he commu- 
nicated it to his sister. She replicd aloud, 
**Oh. no! on no account. There is no necd for 
jt, indeed, and I never like delaya in such 
cases." 

They then both returned to the drawing- 
room without mentioning at all the subject of 
their conference. But Louisa, who had formed 
her own judgment of what it was about, in- 
quired somewhat anxiously, “ Have you heard 
of poor Lucy this morning, my dear sir 1” 

* Yes," replied Dr. Western ; ‘she is some- 
what better, they say. I shall see her again 
by-gnd-by.” 

“Then, pray say all that is kind from me,” 
rejoined Louisa. ‘I have left a little present 
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for,her in my room, Tell her I think she will 
value it, because I have always worm it.” 

“Now, Miss Charlton !—now, Miss Charl. 
ton,” said ber father's old partner, pointing to 
the clock on the mantel-piece, “I know the 
earl is waiting, for I saw him pass with Mr. 
Quatterly ten minutes agp.” 

The hint wae sufficient ; and passing by the 
garden, through the churchyard, on funt, they 
entered the church. Only once Louisa Chari- 
ton looked to the right or to the left, and that 
was as she passed hy her father's tomb. Mra. 
Evelyn saw that her lips moved, and a drop 
gathered in her eye, and, touching her arm 
gently, she said, in a jow tone, ‘ You've chosen, 
my dear, as he would have chosen for you.” 

“TI trust, I am sure it is so,” answered 
Louisa ; and in a few minutes more she stood 
before the altar with him she loved. 

She was a good deal agitated, but yet her 
heart beat joyfully as words were spoken which 
realised the dream of young affection, swept 
far away all the doubts and apprehensions 
which had clung about the last few months, 
and made her the wife of one to whom all the 
tender feelings of her heart had long been given. 
Once during the ceremony she raised hor look 
to his face, and their eyes met, but the expres. 
sion of Morton's countenance was still thet 
which she could have wished, and that which, 
perhaps, she expected. There was nothing of 
light and exuberant joy—nothing of careless 
merriment: it was deep, tender, happy, as if he 
felt the great import of every word he spoke, 
and promised to love, cherish, and protect, from 
the depth of the heart. 

When the ceremony was over, the register 
signed, and everything complete, Louisa turned 
and bid adieu to Dr. Western and his sister, 
giving a tear that she could not repress, to the 
parting with those from whom she had known 
parental tenderness and affection; and then 
entering the plain charjot which stood at the 
church dour, Was soon rolling away from Mal- 
fington with her husband. She owned to her- 
self—she did not conceal from him, that she 
was happy; and the clouds that had preceded, 
and the storm that had fallen so heavily at last, 
only made the sunshine that followed, all seem 
more bright anil sparkling. 

More than a fortnight elapsed before the Eart 
and Countess of Mallingtun—then stopping for 
a day or two beside the Lake of Gcneva—heard 
of the events which ha: taken place at Sturton. 
Even then there was little in the tidings they 
teceived to cast any deep shade upon their 
young happiness. The county jail, they were 
inforhied, in a letter frum Dr. Western, had 
been burned nearly to the ground, on the night 
preceding the wedding-day. What had become 
of Mr. Latimer no one knew, the worthy doctor 
said. Many of the prisoners had made their 
escape—some had perished in the flames, as 
well as one of the turnkeys, who Was suppused 
to have been drunk at the time. It was gene 
rally itnagined, however—the letter went on to 
say—that Mr. Latimer had contrived to fly, for 
the wing of the buildiag in which he had been 
confined was the only part left standing; and 
the room which he inhabited had been found 
tenantless, and with the door open, though no 
one cuuld tell whether it had been unlocked yy 


one of the jailers or not. The man Williams 
had also escaped, it appeared; but that, Dr. 
Weatern said, was easily accounted for, as the 
wall of his cell, when examined, proved to be 
pierced completely through, leaving an aper- 
ture communicating with the yard. 

There were one by La circumstances con- 
pected with the burning of the jail which Dr. 
Western did not think fit to detail, in the ab- 
sence of all positive certainty, with regard to 
several points of importance. Inthe lodge of 
the jail, where the fire was supposed to have 
originated, a body was found, so disfigured with 
the flames that it was impossible to identify it. 
The back part of the skull, however, was found 
to havo been fractured; and a celebrated sur- 
geon of the place, upon examination, pronounced 
that the injury must have been received before 
death. The worthy rector of Mallington him- 
self visited the spot, and viewed the body ; and, 
though he would not venture to speak positive- 
ly, yet, from the appearance of one hand, which 
the fire had not touched, he entertained little 
‘doubt that Alfred Latimer had there ended his 
career of folly and crime. 

The man Brown was brought to trial some 
ten days after the destruction of the jail, con- 
victed of robbery and murder, and executed, as 

‘he well deserved ; but before death, a8 was 

then more common with criminals than now, 
be made a full confession of bis crime, telling 
all that had occurred when he and his com- 

nions made their way into Mallington Hall. 

€ protested to the Iast that neither he nor 
Williams had any share in the murder of Ed- 
-Monds, the park-keeper, but laid the guilt of that 
terrible act justly upon him who had really com- 
mitted it, 

Dr. Western did all that was possible to pre- 
vent these statements from reaching the ears of 
poor Lucy, bat bis precaution proved vain ; and 
though she rallied a little, and even sat up for 
several days, yet six weeks had not passed ere 
the poor girl Jay by the side of her father in the 

churchyard at Mallington. 

What became of Alfred Latimer’s companion, 
Williams, was never correctly afcertained ; and 
the people of the place believe he is still living, 
and fancy that he appears in the neighborhood 
from time to time, seeking an opportunity of 
committing fresh depredatiuns. However that 
may be, certain it is, that about a year after, in 

-@ragging for the body of a lad who had been 
- drow the people of Sturton pulled up from 
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the bottom of the stream, just below the bridge, 
the corpse of a man in a state of Gomplete 
composition. The height was exactly tbat of 
the notorious Jack Williams; the depth of chest 
and breadth of shoulders so remarkable in that 
malefactor were the same ; and the fetters by 
which the limbs were still encombered, showed 
that at all events he was one of the prisoners 
escaped from the jail. Every person who took 
advantage of the confusion occasioned by the 
fire to fly was recaptured soon after, or convict- 
ed subsequently for fresh offences, with the 
exception of Williams and Alfred Latimer, #0 
that in the end little, if any, doubt remained 
as to the body which had been found in (he 
river. 

The rest of the personages mentioned in this 
history went on in the course to which their 
several characters prompted them. The Misses 
Martin gossiped and slandered to the end ; Mal- 
lington remained nearly the same as ever, tilla 
few years ago, when a railroad was carried past 
it, and all was changed. Mra. Windsor fondly 
flattered herself that she should be the house 
keeper at Mallington Hall on the return of the 
earl and countess from the continent ; bout she 
was disappointed in this expectation, receiving, , 
however, as a consolation, a very comfortable 
annuity for her services to Miss Charlton. 

The only person who remains to be mentioned 
is the mother of Alfred Latimer, and her fate is 
soon told; she sat down with great resignatica 
under her misfortunes, reposing upon her self- 
ishness, which is a very comfortable pillow fr 
those who have nothing else to rest upon. With 
an income of two thousand a yeur, however, 
her selfishness was very well provided for, asd 
it was said she took other means of consoling 
herself also—the consumption of wine in het 
houschold being considerable. At all events, 
her sorrow was of the kind that grows fat, aod 
before her death she had extended to an enor 
mous size, and had also become a little coarse 
in skin and complection. Dr. Western and 
Mrs. Evelyn sleep in Mallington Churchyard. 
And of the earl and countess, what shall I say? 
I saw them lately, dear reader, and they seemed, 
as far as mortal eve could see, to be very happy 
—happy in the means, the opportunity, and the 
love of heneficence—happy in the reapect of 
those whose respect they valae—happy in honor 
and in virtue, and in calm and placid tempers— 
happy in themseives, in their offspring, and un- 
changing affection. 


END. 
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ARRAR NEIL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ast two centuries ago, in times with 
which we are all familiar, as they comprised a 
tiod of English history the events of which 
ave affected the social condition of the British 
people more than almost any which have pre- 
ceded or followed that period—ahout two cen- 
turies ago, there stood upon the slope of a gen- 
tle hill, in a picturesque part of England, an old 
brick mansion of considerable extent, and of a 
venerable though flourishing exterior. On the 
Fight hand and on the left there was a wood of 
various trees, amid which Evelyn might have 
delighted to roam—choice children of the Brit- 
ish forest, mingled with many a stranger grown 
familiar with the land, though not long deni- 
gened init. In front was a terrace flanked with 
quaintly carved flower-pots of stone, and he- 
yond that stretched a lawn several roods in ex- 
tent, leaving the mansion fully exposed to the 
eye of every one who wandered through the 


_ valley below. Beyond the lawn, again, a wide 


view extended over a pleasant scene of hill and 
dale, with the top of a village church and its 
high tower peeping over the cdge of the first 
earth wave; and far off, faint and gray, were 
geen the lines of a distant city apparently of 
considerable extent. The house itself had no- 
thing very remarkable in its appearance, and 
yet circumstances compel us to give some ac- 
count of it, although it is but building up to 
pail down, as the reader will soon perceive. 
middle part consisted of a large equare 
mass of brickwork rising somewhat higher and 
# projecting somewhat farther than the rest of 
the building. It had in the centre a large hall 
door with a flight of stone steps, and on cach 
side of the entrance were three windows in 
chiselled frames of stone. On either side of 
this centre was a wing flanked with a small 
aquare tower, and in each wing and each tower 
‘was a small door opening upon the terrace. 
Manifold lattices, too, with narrow pancs set 
in lead, ornamented these inferior parts of the 
building in long, straight rows, and chimneys 
nearly as nu verous towered up from the tall, 
peaked ruais, not quite in keeping with the trim 
regularity of the other parts of the edifice. The 
whole, however, had a pleasant and yet impo- 
sing effect when seen from a distance, and to 
any one who looked near, there was an air of 
comfurt and cheerfulness about the mansion 
which well compensated for the want of grace. 
The view, too, from the terrace and the win- 
dows was in itself a continual eource of calm 
and high-toned pleasure to the minds that dwelt 
within, for over the wide scene came a thou- 
sand varving aspects as the clouds and sunshine 
chased e -zb other along like the poetical dreams 
of ab; tand varying imagination. Morning 
apas t, wo, and mooniignt and midday, 


each wrought a change in the p aod 
brought out something new and fair on which 
the eye rested with delight. 

Tt was evening; the lower limb of the large 
round sun reated on a dark line of trees which 
filled up one of the slopes of the ground about 
six miles off; and above the bright and glowing 
disk, which seemed to float in a sea of its own 
glory, were stretched a few small dark clouds 
edged with gold, which hung above the descend. 
ing star like a veil thrown back to affurd one 
last look of the bright orb of day before the 
reign of night hegan. Over head, the sky was 
blushing like a bride, and woods and fields, and 
distant spires and hills, all seemed penetrated 
with the purple splendour of the hour. No- 
thing could be fairer or more peaceful thap the 
whole scene, and it was scarcely possible to 
suppnse that the violent passions of man could 
remain untamed and unchastened by the aspect 
of ao much bright tranquillity. 

Winding along at the foot of the hill, and 
marking the commencement of what might be 
called the plain—though, to say the truth, the 
wide space to which we must give that name 
was broken by innumerable undulations—ap- 
peared a hard but sandy road, from which @ 
carriage-way led by a circuit up to the mansion. 
In some places, high banks covered with shrube 
and bushes overhung the course of the road, 
though in others it passed unsheltered over the 
soft, short grass of the hill; but just at the angle 
where the two paths separated, the ground rose 
almost to a cliff, and at the bottom was a spring 
of very clear water gathered into a little stone 
basin. 

By the side of the fountain, at the time we 
speak of, sat a figure which harmonized well 
with the landscape. It was that of a young ge 
not yet apparently sixteen years of age. Her 
garb was that of poverty, her head uncovered 
by any thing but rich and waving locks of warm 
brown hair, her face and neck tanned with the 
suo, her feet bare as well as her hands and her 
arms above the clbows, and her apparel scanty, 
coarse and old, though scrupulously clean. She 
seemed, in short, a beggar, and many & one 
would have passed her by as such without no- 
tice; but those who looked nearer saw that her 
features were very beautiful, her teeth of a daz- 
zling whiteness, her limbs rounded and well 
formed, and her blue eyes under their long jet- 
ty eyelashes as bright yet soft as ever beamed 
on mortal man. et there was something 
wanting, an indefinable sowething, not exactly 
intellect, for there wes often much keen and 
dashing light spread over the whole cuounte- 
nance. Neither was it expression, for of that 
there was a great deal; neither was it steadi- 
ness, for there frequently came a louk of deep 
thought, painfully deep, intense, abstracted, un- 
; SatisGed, as if the mind sought something with 
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8 
in itself that it could not discover. 


was it is difficult, nay, impossible to say. Yet} long, 


there was something wanting, and all those 
swho looked upon her felt that it was so. 

She sat by that little fountain for a long time, 
sometimes gazing into the water ae if her heart 
was at the bottom of the brook; sometimes, 
suddenly looking up, and with her head bent on 
one side, and her car inclined, abe to the 
notes of a lark that rose high in the air from the 
neighbouring firlds, and trilled the joy-inspired 
hymn under the glowing sky; and as she did 
so, a smile, sweet, and bland, and happy, came 
upon her lip, as if to her the song of the lark 
spoke hope and comfort from a higher source 
than any of the earth. 

While she was thus sitting more than one 
horseman passed along the road, but the poor 
girl gave them only a casnal glance, and then 
resumed her meditations. One or two villagers, 
too, on foot, walked on their way, some of them 
giving her a nod, to which she answered no- 
thing. A thin and gloomy-looking personage, 
too, with a tall hat and black coat and doublet, 
rode down from the mansion, followed by two 
men of somewhat less staid and abstinent ap- 


pearance, and, as he passed by, he gave her a 


sour lvok. and muttered something about the 
stocks ‘The girl paid him no attention, howev- 
er, and he was likewise soon out of sight. 

At length a horse trotting briskly was heard 
coming along the high road, and a moment after 
a gay cavalicr, well mounted and armed, with 
feather in his hat and gold upon his doublet, 
long, curling locks hanging on his shoulders, 
and heavy gilt spurs buckled over his boots, ap- 
peared at the angle of the bank. 
pulled up, however, as if doubtful which path to 
take; and seeing the girl, he exclaimed, in a 
Joud but not unkindly tone, ‘* Which is the way 
to Bishop's Me:ton, swectheart !” 

The girl rose und dropped him a not ungrace- 
ful courtesy, but for her only reply she laughed. 

“Which is the way to Bishop's Merton, pret- 
ty maid!” the stranger repeated, bringing his 
horse closer to her. 

“The village is out there,” replied the girl, 
pointing with her hand along the road; “the 
house is up there,” she auiled, turning towards 
the mansion on the hill; an 1 then sho immedi. 
ately seated herself again with a deep sigh, and 
began once more to gaze into the fountain. 

The stranger wheeled his hurse as if to ride 
up to the house, but then paused, and springing 
to the ground, he turned to the girl once more, 
asking, ‘ What is the matter with you, my poor 
girl! Has any one injured yout Is there any 
thing ails you? What makes you so sad t” 

She looked in his favo for a moment with a 
countenance totally void of expression, and 
then gazing down into the water again, she 
resumed her meditations without making any 
reply. 

“She mast be a fool,” the stranger said, 
apeaking to himself. ‘All the hetter for her, 
poor girl; I wish I were a fool too, one would 
escape half the sorrows of this life if we did not 
understand them, and half the sins too, if we 
did not know what we were about. What a 

happy thing it must be to be a rich foul! but 
she is a puor one, that is clear, and the case is 
Not so fortunate, Here, sweetheart, there's a 


There he 
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to thank any man for one myself, eo it 
matters not how soon the few I have are gone.” 

The girl took the money readily, and dropped 
the giver a low courtesy, saying, “* Thank your 
worship—God bless you, sir." 

“He had need, my pretty maid,” replied the 
stranger, “for never man wanted a blessing 
more than [ «do, or has been longer without 
one; and thus speaking, he sprang upon his 
horse's back again, and rode up towards the 
house. 

When he was gone, she to whom he had 
spoken continued standing where he had lef 
her, meditating sadly, as it seemed, for several 
minutes; and at length she said, in a low tone, 
“Alas! he dues not come—he does not come. 
Perhaps he will never come again—oh, how I 
wish he would stay away !” 

‘The whole speech was as contradictory as a 
speech could be, especially when the louk and 
manner were taken as part and parcel thereof 
But there was nothing extraordinary in the 
fact; for man is a mass of contradictions, and 
there is scarce one enjoyment that does o& 
partake of pain—one apprehension that is not 
mingled with a hope—one hope that is no 
checkered by a fear. Antagonist principles 
are ever warring within us, and many of the 
greatest contests result in a drawn battle. If, 
however, the girl's first words and the last had 
been evidently in opposition to each other, the 
wish with which she concluded was instaoly 
belied by the glow upon her check and the light 
in her eye when she once more heard the sound 
of a horse's feet coming from the direction of 
Bishop's Merton. 7 

“It is he!” she cried, with a smile, “its 
he! I know the pace, I know the pace!” and, 
running into the middle of the road, she gased 
down it, whilo a horseman, followed hy three 
servants, came on at a rapid rate. with a jooss 
rein and an casy seat. He was a young mas 
of seven or cight-and-twenty, with long, fair 
hair, and pointed beard, tall and well made, 
though somewhat slight in form, with a grave 
and even stern cast of features, but a broad 
high furehead, clear but well marked brows, and 
lips full but not large, fixed, and a y 
unsusceptible of any but a cold, thonghtfal 
expression as he rode forward, till suddenly bis 
eyes lighted on the poor gitl who was watching 
lim, when a bright and beaming smile broke 
over his whole countenance, and & complete 
change took place, like that which spreads over 
a fine country when the storm gives place to 
sunshine. 

“Ah, Arrah Neil!" he cried, ‘my poor Ar 
rah Neil, is that you come back! Where is 
your grandfather, poor chilil—have they set him 
free” And he, too, sprang from his horse, tak- 
ing the girl’s hand with a louk of tender cum- 
passion. 

“No, he is not free,” replied Arrah Neil; 
“he nover will be free.” 

“Oh yes,” answered the gentleman, “thes 
things cannot last for ever, Arrah. Time wil 
bring about changes. [ doub. sot, which wil 
deliver him from whatever prison they have 
taken him to.” 

“Not from that prison,” answered the girl 
with tears rising in her cyes; “it is a low am 
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barrow prison, Tord Walton. I told them he | 
would die when they took him, and he only 

reached Devizes. But they are happy who 

sleep—they are happy who steep ;” and, sitting 

down by the side of the well, she fell into 

thought again. 4 

The stranger stond and gazed at her for a 
moment without uttering a word. There are 
times when silence is more eloquent of sympa- 
thy than the choieest words of condolence. 
One of the servants, however, who had ridden 
ap, and was holding his lord's horse, burst 
forth with an oath: “The Roundhead raecals! 
[ wish I had my sword in their stomachs! The 
goud old man was worth a score of them.” 

“Hush!” said his master, sternly, **hush! 
nO such words in my hearing, Langan!” ; 

Then faith, my lord, I must speak them 
behind your back,” murmured the man; but 
his master had taken a step forward, and was 
bending down his head to speak to the poor 
girl. “Come up to the house, Arrah,” he said ; 
“you must not stay here alone, nor go back to 
the cottage cither. Come up to the house, and 
may sister will comfort and be kind to you.” 

The girl gazed in his face for a moment, and 
then sudienly starting up, as if some remem 
brance flashed across her mind, she exclaimed, 
“No, no! do not go there, sir! Do not go 
there! Misfortune will happen to you if you go 
there: I am sure it will—I am quite sure it 
will.” 

“But why, Arrah?” asked her companion, 
with an incredulous smile; “what makes you 
think that there is any danger? Have you seen 
any of the Parliament people there?” 

“There was Dry, of paigenaken replied 
Arrah Neil, “but he came down again; and it 
is not that. But I must not say what it is; yet 
do not go up, do not go up! kind, good Charles 
Walton, do not go up!” 

The young nobleman looked at her with an 
expression of much commisseration for her 
sorrows, but no reliance on her words. “I 
must go, Arrah,” he said; “you know my 
sister ia there; and even if there be danger, I 
must go. Come up, Arrah, there’s a good girl, 
and we will do the best we can for you in these 
sad times.” 

The poor girl shook her head sadly, and after 
& moment's pause, replied, “ Ah, you think me 
a fool, and so I am, perhaps, for things trouble 
me much here," and she laid her finger on her 
brow; “*memories—memories that haunt me, 
but are like dreatns that we try to recall dis- 
tinctly after sleep is gone, and yet have but 
faint images of them, as of trees in a mist. But 
I am not a fool in this, sir; and I bescech you 
not to go.” 

“Stay with her, Langan,” said Lord Walton, 
“and bring her up to the house. The fit is 
upon the poor girl, and her grandfather's death 
may make it worse. You loved him well, and 
will be kind to her. Stay with her, good fel- 
low, and persuade her to come up. I must £0, 
now, Arrah,” he continued ; “but come up with 
Langan. for Annie will be glad to see you again, 
and will try to comfort you,” Thus saying, he 
remounted his horse, and rode onward up the 
hill. 
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CHAPTER II. 


On the evening of the same day whereof we 
have he been speaking. and in the neighbour- 
ing village or town of Bishop's Merton—for it 
was beginning to give itself the airs uf a great 
place—sat two personages finishing their sup- 
per about half past nine o'clock. Their food 
was 8 cold sirloin of roast beef, for the English 
nation were always fond of that plain and sub- 
stantial commodity, and their drink was good 
English ale, the most harmonious accompani- 
ment to the meat. The elder of the two was 
a hard-featured, somewhat morose-looking per- 
sonage, but of a hale, fresh complexion, with a 
quick gray eye. There was a great deal of 
thought about the brow; and round the mouth 
were some strong defined lines, we might 
almost call them furrows. He was as thin and 
spare, too, as a pair of tongs, but apparently 
strong and active for his age, and his long 
limbs and breadth of chest spoke considerable 
original powers. He wae dressed altogether 
in black, and though a tall, steeple-crowned hat 
lay on a chair by his side, he wore, while sit- 
ting at meat, a small round cap of black cloth, 
in the shape of half a pumpkin, on the top of 
his head. He had also a strong sword 
leaning on the chair beside him, habited like 
himself in black, with steel points and hilt. 

The other was a younger man, very «ifferent 
in appearance; a good deal taller than his com- 
panion, and apparently more vigorous ; his face 
decorated with an immense pair of mustaches, 
and a somewhat long: pointed beard, both of that 
indistinct hue which may be called whey colour. 
His hair floated upon his shoulders in the style 
of the Cavaliers ; but, to say the truth, i¢ seem- 
ed somewhat unconscious of the comb ; and his 
dreas, too, displayed that sort of dirty finery, 
which by no means prepossesses the wary usu- 
rer or experienced tradesman with the idea of 
great funds at command on the part of the 
wearer. His doublet of soiled leather displayed 
a great number of ornamented buttons and 
shreds of gould lace ; his collar and hand-ruffles 
were of lace, which had once been of high price, 
but had seen service probably with more mas- 
ters than one, and had borne away in the con- 
flict with the world many a hole and tear, more 
honourable in flag or standard than in human 
apparel. Hanging to his side, and ready for 
action, was an egregious rapier, with a small 
dagger placed beside it, as if to set off its length 
to the greater advantage. On his legs were a 
large pair of jackhoots, which he seldom laid 
aside, and there is even reason to suppose that 
they covered several deficiencies ; and hanging 
on a peg behind was a broad beaver, very unlike 
the hats usually worn in England at the tine, 
ornamented with a long red feather. 

As to his countenance and its expression, 
they were very peculiar. The features in them- 
selves were not bad ; the eyes large and some- 
what prominent. The nuse, which was by no 
means pre-eminent, though turned up at the 

int, was not altogether ill-shaped, and might 

ave pa muster among the ordinary noses 
of the world, had it not been that, though toler- 
ably white itself, it was sct in the midst of & 
tch of red, which seemed to have transferred 
itself from the cheeks to unite in the centre of 


the face, The expression was bold, swagger- 
ing, and’ impudent, but a touch of shrewd cun- 
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expeditions and 


talk of your dan, s 
you of yo gerou: poses 


important occupati ase, cease 


ning was there, diversified every now and then sleep in peace tu-oight, and you will give me an 


by a quick, furtive look around, which seemed 
to show that the worthy gentleman himeelf, 
like a careful sentinel, was always upon the 
watch. 

Certainly, seldom were therc ever seen com- 
panions more opposite than on the present oc- 
casiun ; and yet it not unfrequently happens, in 
thie strange life of ours, that circumstances, 
inclination, or wayward fortune, make our com- 
rade of the way, the man, of all others, least 
like ourself; and of all the great general prin- 
ciples which are subject to exceptions, that 
which has the must is the fact of birds of a fea- 
ther tying together. 

“J have done,” said the elder of the two, lay- 
ing down his knife. 

“ Pouh! nonsense,” cried the other; “you 
haven't eaten halfa pound, I shan't have done 
this half hour. I am hke a camel, Master Ran- 
dal. Whenever 1 have an opportunity, I lay in 
a store for the journey in my own stomach.” 

“Or like an a:s,’’ replied the other gentle- 
man, “who takes more upon his back than he 
can carry.” 

“Nu, not like an ass, either,” replied the man | 
with the great mustaches, “ fur an ass bears the | 
food for other people—I for myself. How can 
you or J tell that we shall get another meal for 
the next three days! “Tis always right to pre- 
pare for the worst; and therefore, su long as 
my stomach will hold and the becf endure, 1 
will go on.” 

“The man who never knows when he has 
enough,” answered his companion, “is sure: 


indigestion.” 

* Pshaw !” cried the other; “you have no 
more stomach than a pipped hen; and as tomy 
exploits, what land have | not visited—what 
scenes have | nut seen! To whom, if not to 
me, was owing the defence of Rochelle? To 
whom—" 

* Hush, hush!” said his companion ; “tell 
the tale to others. I would as aoun drink vise- 
gar, or eat stale cabbage, as hear lies fuur times 
repeated—ecven with a variation.” 

“Lies!” cried the other; “thunder and 
lightning, sir—” 

“There, there !’* cried his companion, quiet- 
ly waving his hand; ‘that will do! no more 
of it! Thunder and lightning will do nuthing 
at your bidding; so the less you have to 
with them the better, lest you burn your fingers, 
Try to be an honest man! leave off lying! 
don’t swagger but when you are drunk! and 
gebbbtn you may be permitted to hold the 

orses While other men fight.” 

© Well, there is no use in quartclling witha 
maggot,” replicd bis tall comrade ; and, taking 
to his knife again, he commenced a new inrvad 
on the beef, in assailing which, at least, he kept 
his word with a laudable dcgice of tidelity. 

In the mean while, the gentleman in black 
turned his shoulder to the table, and fell into 
deep thought. But after a moment or two be 
opened his lips, with an oracular shake of the 
head, not exactly addressing bis speech to bis 
companion, but more apparently ta the bilt of 
his own sword, the point of which he had 


sooner or later either tu want ur have too much, brought round between his feet, and the blade 


and once is as bad as the other.” 

“Oh, your pardon, your pardon,” cricd the 
tall man; ‘‘give me the too much! I will al- 
ways find means to dispose of it—I am of the 
too much faction. t's my battle cry, my rally- 
ing word. Give me the too-much by ali means ! 
Did you ever see a carpenter cut out a door? 
Did you ever see a tailor cut out a coat? Did 
ig ever see a blacksmith forge a horse-shoe ? 

hey always take too inuch to begin with. 
There are plenty of bags in the world always 
wide open for superfluitics ; but, to say truth, I 
never found I had too much yet: that's an 
epoch in my history which is to come.” 

“ Because, like other fouls, you never know 
when you have enough,” replicd the man called 
Randal; “and as for your future history, it 
will fori: but a short tale, casily told.” 

“T know what you would say, I know what 
you would say," replied the other; “that the 
last act will find me in the most clevated situ. 
ation | have ever filled. though I may still be a 
dependent. But { can tell you, my good friend, 
that in my many dangerous exprditions and 
important occupations, | have escaped the cross 
piece of timber and the line perpendicular go 
ofien, that I fear I am reserved for another fate, 
and am in great dread every time I go upon the 
water.” 

“ You are quite safe,” replied the other, with 
a grim smile: “I'll wager a thousand pounds 
upon your life, in a worm-eaten buat, with a 
hulo in the bottom. But hemp, hemp—I would 
have you beware of hemp: Odds !tfc, 10 hear 


of which he twirled reund and round with bis 
hands while he was speaking. 

“Nine out of ten of them,” he said, “are 
either rank fools or cold-hearted knaves, pre- 
sumptuuns blockheads, who think they have 3 
right to cominand, because they have not wit 
enough to obey ; or cunning scoundrels, who 
aim alone at their own interests when they are 
affecting to serve only their country, and yet are 
fools cnough not to see that the good of the 
whole is the good of every part.” 

“Who—who—whot Who do you mean!” 
asked the other. 

“English gentlemen,” replied the mao in 
black, ** English gentlemen, I say.” 

“Complimentary, certainly,” remarked bis 
comrade ; “ and by no means Wwo general or com- 
prehensive. I dare say it's very true, though; 
80 here's to your health, Master Nandal.” 

* Let my health alone,” said Randal, “ and 
take care of your own; for if you drink much 
more of that old ale, your head, to-morrow 
moruing. Will he as heavy as the barrel from 
which it comes, and I shall have to pump upoa 
you, to make you fit for any business whatad- 
ever. Come, finish your supper, and take 3 
Walk with me upon the hill. But who have we 
here! One of the rebels, I take it. Now, 
tind your part, but do not lie more than yoor 
nature absolutely requires.” 

The last words of this speech were as may 
be suppuscd, spoken in a low voice, as an addi- 
tion was made to the party in the room where 
they were ting. 
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* The personage who entered was the same 
thin, selt denying-louking gentleman who had 
passed pour Arrali Ne.), as she sat by the foun- 
twin in the morning, and had, in his own mind, 
charitably furnished her with a lodging in the 
stocks. That we inay not have to refyr to this 
gentleman's previous histury hereafier, we may 
as well pause here for a moment to say the few 
words that are needed on the subject, especial: 
dy sone reterenco may be made to his former 
life in another place. Master Dry, of Long- 
goaken, as he was now called, had risen from 
an bumble origin, and though now a wealthy 
man, bad commenced his career as the errand- 
boy of a grocer, or rather general dealer, in 
the village of Bishop's Merton. His master 
‘was a rigid man, a Puritan of the most severe 
east, and his master’s wile a buxome dame, 
given sumewhat to the good things of life, cs- 
pecially of a fluid kind, which she employed 
mgenuity of young Ezekiel Dry in obtain- 
ing for her, unknown to her more abstemous 
better half. He thus acquired swine sinall skill 
in deceiving sharp eyes. and it was whispered 
that his worthy patron did not fail to give him 
farther improvement in this peculiar branch of 
science, by initiating him into the mystery of 
the difference between a yard ineasure and a 
yard of tape or mband , between a pound weight 
and a pound of sugar or butter; between which, 
as the learned reader is well aware, there is a 
phy and important distinetion. As worthy 
zekiel Dry grew up ito a young man, his 
master settled down into au old one; and at 
length, Death, who, like his nerghbours in a coun- 
try town, is compelled occasionully to go to the 
chandler’s shop, called one morning at the door 
of Ezekiel’s master, and would nut be satisfied 
without his full measure. ‘The usual course of 
events then took place: there was a widow 
and a shopman; the willow was middle-aged 
and wealthy, the shopman young and poor, and 
Mr Dry became a married man, and master of 
the shop. During @ probation of twenty years, 
which his matrimony lasted, he did not alto- 
gether escape scandal ; but in those times, as 
in others, very rigid piety (at least in appear- 
ance) was not always accompanied by very 
rigid morality ; and those people who conceived 
that they night exist separately, looked upon 
the latter as of very little consequence where 
the former was pre-eminent. At length, after 
having resisted time and strong waters (which 
ber second husband never denied her in any 
bead to the ave of nearly seventy, Mrs. 
ry slept with lier ancestors, and Mr. Dry went 
on flourishing, till at length he sold his house 
and shop to another pillar of the conventicle, 
and bought a good estate in the near neigh- 
bourhood, called Longsoaken. He still kept up 
bis connexion with his native town, however, 
became a person of the highest consideration 
therein, took part in all its councils, managed 
many of its affairs, was acquainted with all its 
pews, and was the stay of the Puritans, the 
terror of the parson, and the scorn of the Cav- 

aliers. 

It was his usual custom, as he still re- 
mained a widower, to look into the Rose of 
Shaaron” every fine afternoon, less, as he said, 
to take even the needful refreshment of the 
hedy, than ‘ nause and meditate for half@o 
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hour before he retired to his own house; but it 
was remarked that, on these occasiuns, be in- 
variably had & sinall measure of some kind of 
liquid put down beside him, and cunsulted the 
host upon the affairs of everybody in the place. 
In the present instance, Mr. Dry had received 
iinmediate information that two strangers had 
appeared at the Rose of Shaaron between eight 
and nine, and he had hastened up from Lang- 
soaken without loss of time; but be bad spent 
nearly half an hour with the landlord in an io- 
her chamber, inquiring into all the particulars 
of their appearance and demeanour. Now the 
landlord had lust more than one good customer 
in consequence of the unpleasant interference 
of his respected neighbour, who had occasiun- 
ally caused sume of the most expensive visiters 
at his house to be cominitted as malignants ; 
but as he dared net show any resistance, or 
make any remonstrance to a person su high in 
authority as Master Dry, of Longsouken, his 
only course was to defend the characters of his 
giesta as far 33 was safe. But the worthy host 
was a timid man, and did not even venture to 
pronounce a decided opinion in the presence of 
is betters. 

ln answer, therefore, to the questions now 
addressed to him, he replied, “Oh dear no, wor- 
shipful sir! That is to say—for one cannot be 
certain of any thing in this angodly world—they 
do not look bike it at all. Malignants are always 
gay in their apparel, and the gentleman ty dress- 
ed just lke yourself, all in black. He dias gota 
Geneva scull-eap, too. I should not wonder if 
he were a gifted man like yourself.” 

“That may be a mere disguise,”” said Mr. 
Dry. 
“Then, malignants are always roystering 
blades,” continued the landlord; “calling for 
all manner of things, beginning with wine, and 
ending with strong waters. Now these goud peo- 
ple have had naught but beef and ale—though, 
doubtless, as all godly men may do for the cont 
fort of the inner man, they will take sumething 
more warming befure they go—but as yet, one 
tankard of ale is all they have had.” 

* That looks well,” said Mr. Dry, oracularly ; 
“not that I would condemn any man for using 
creature comforts in moueration, according to 
his necessity. Some men's complexion, if of a 
cold and melancholic nature, does require such 
helps. I myself am driven to it: but what 
more, my friend! Are they Brave in their dis- 
course ?”’ 

“ As heart could wish,” replied the landlord. 
“T should take them rather for the most pious 
and humble.” 

“{ will see them myself,” said Dry, who be- 
gan to suspect the landlord. ‘It is not easy to 
deceive my eyes.” 

But the worthy host contrived to detain his 
worshipful fellow-townsman for sume minutes 
longer, in order that the guests might finish their 
meal in peace, by cpening a conversation in re- 
gard to the return of “ the poor ally girl, Arrah 
Neil,”' as he called her. in regard to whom he 
had shrewd suspicions that Mr. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, entertained sentiments not quite so rigtd 
as those which his words in the mourning might 
seem to imply. 

On this part of their conversation, however, 
I shall nut dwell, as it would be neither very 
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instructive nor very amusing, but will return 
once more to the parlour of the inn, which Mr 
Dry, of Longsvaken, entered with a staid and 
stately step, with his two eyes bent upun the 
ground as if he were in deep incditation The 
younger of the two guests in the parlour lolled 
in his chair and bit his hp; the elder considered 
Mr. Dry attentively, but suffered him to enter 
‘the rowm and approach the table without saying 
a word. Neither did he make any movement 
of Junb or feature, but remained cold, stiff, and 
dry, as if his limbs and his countenance were 
made of woud. Mr. Dry, however, always re- 
collected that he was a man in authority; and 
great success in life, where there 1s any weak- 
ness'of character, is sure to produce a confident 
self-importance very comfortable ty the posses 

sor thereof, though not particularly agrecable to 
his friently and companions. 

As neither of the others uttered a word, then, 
he began the conversation hunself without far- 
ther ado. 

“f trust we are brethren, sir,” he said, ad- 
dressing the gentleman whom we have called 
Randal. 

+‘! trust we are so,” replied the other. 

“ Ahem!" said Mr. Dry; “my nane is Dry, 
wir—Dry, of Longsoaken.” 

“You may be soaked lung enough,” murmur- 
ed the man at the table to himself, not loud 
enough to be heard ; ‘you may be soaked long 

‘enough before you be mwistened, Mr. Dry.” 

But his companion, who saw his lips move, 
ere him a grave look, and replied to the intru- 

er, “I am happy to hear it, sir. I[t is a godly 
name, which I have heard of before. Will you 
never have done with that beef, Master Bare- 
colt 1” 

“But this mouthful, but this mouthful,” re- 
‘plied the gentleman at the table, “and then I 
-am with you.” 

“One word before you go,” said Mr. Dry; 
“you seem, sir, a godly and well-disposed man, 
and I doubt not have been led into the right 
way ; but there is an air of prelatic malignancy 
about this person at the table.” 

“You are altogether mistaken, worthy Dry.” 
said the good gentleman who had been paying 
such devoted attention to the beef; “there is 
nothing malignant about my nature, and the air 
you talk of is but a remnant of French manners 
caught While I was serving our Calvinistic 
brethren in that poor, benighted land. In me, 
sir, you behold him whom you tnay have heard 
of—who in the morning preached to the people 
in the beizvaguered city of Rochelle, froin the 2d 
verse of the 24th chapter of the book of Joshua, 
‘Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
floud in the old times ;’ and who, in the evening, 
Jed them out to battle, and smote the Philistines 
hig and thigh—that is to say, brake through the 
‘aturkade, and defeated two regiments of the 
guards.” 

“1 have heard of the deed,” replied Mr. Dry. 

“Then you must have heard likewise,” said 
‘the gentleman at the txble, rising up at full 
Jength, and making the intruder a low bow, * of 
Master Deciduous Barecult.” 
oe think I have, I think I have,” said Mr. 

ry. 

“Then, again,” cried Barecolt, “when I de- 
‘fended the pass in the Cevennes with only two 
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godly companions against the Count @e Suza 
and a hundred and fifty bloodthirsty papists, you 
wust surely have heard of that exploit.” 

“T cannot say [ have,” replied Mr. Dry. 

“Then, sir, you are ignurant of the history 
of Europe,” answered the other, with a look of 
high mdignation; © for [ trust that the name of 
D eduous Barecolt is known trom the mouth 
uf the Elbe tu the mouth of the Danube, aod 
will descend to posterity upon the stream of 
time, only rendered imperishable by that which 
destroys other things. Goud-night, Mr. Dry. 
Now, Master Randal, [ am ready to accompany 
you; shall we sing a psalin before we go!” 

“No,” replied Randel, abruptly ; and, picking 
up his lat, he led the way out of the root. 

The inn was situated near the extremity of 
the town; and at the distance of abuut two 
hundred paces from the dour, the two strangers 
emerged from between the lines of houses, and 
found themsclves among the hedgerows. Witb- 
vut any hesitation as to the track which he was 
to pursue, the elder gentleman mounted a stue 
to the right, and tuok a path which, crossing 
the fields, wound gradually up one slope after 
another till it reached the brow of the hill oa 
which Bishop's Merton House was placed. 

It was a fine, clear, moonlight night; and at 
the distance of about a mile from the mansion 
they caught a sight of its wide front, extending 
along the hills till the wings were concealed by 
a little wood, behind which, as they walked on, 
the whole building was speedily lost. 

“Tt scems a tine old place,” said Barecolt to 
hiscompaniun. “ Jt puts me in mind of the Es- 
curial.” 

“ More likely puts you in mind of the stocks,” 
said Randel, * for you have both seen and felt 
the one, and never set eyes upon the other.” 

“How can you tell thut I never saw it!” ex- 
claiined his companion; you have not had the 
dandling of me ever since I was a baby in 
arms." 

“Heaven forbid!" cried Randal; “but I 
know you never have seen it, because you sa! 
you have. However, you must either rl 
truth to-night, or hold your tongue, or we are 
tuined. I did not stop you in your course with 
that round-headed knave at the inn, because I 
knew that you must void a certain quantity of 
falsehood in the day, and it was necessary to 
get rid of it belore you came up here ; fur this 
young lord is not one to take counterfeit coin.” 

“The monster!” exclaimed Barecolt ; “ there 
is nota more cruel or barbarous creature in the 
earth than the man who drives from bis door all 
the sweet little children of the imagination which 
you call hes. Ile is wanting in all human chan- 
ty. Give me the generous and confiding suul, 
who believes every thing that ts said to bin, 
and enjoys the story of a traveller who relates 
to bin wild scenes in lands he never has visited, 
Just as much as if it was all as true as histury—" 

“Which is itself a lie." rejoined the other. 
“Had this young man’s tather been alive, you 
would bave found a person after your own 
heart. Ele was a man of vast capabilities of be- 
lief, llis mind was but a looking-glass, _ al- 
Ways representing what was before it; lis reli 
gion was in the last sermon he had heard, his 
politics in the last broadsheet, his opinions thuse 
of his companions for the hour, bis taste the 
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newest mode that he had seen. He was the 
quintessence of an ordinary-minded man. But 
his son is a very different being. But do you not 
eee a strange light shining through the wood 
before us! Hark! there is an alarm-bell !” 
and, harrying his pace, he issued forth from the 
wood some three hundred yards farther on, 
where the cause of the light they had seen be- 
came tov visible. 

Rising up from one of the flanking towers of 
the old house, in large white volumes to the 
very sky, was a tall column of smoke, spread- 
ing out towards the top, while from the building 
itself poured forth the rushing flame, like a huge 
beacon illuminating all the country round. Each 
window in that tower and the neighbouring 
wing emitted tho same blaze ; and it was very 
evident that, although a number of persons were 
seen moving abuut upun the terrace, engaged ap- 
parently in the endcavour to extinguish the fire, 
that it was making its way rapidly towards 
the rest of the house. The two strangers ran 
as fast as possible tu give assistance. But, be- 
fore I pursue their adventures on that night, I 
must turn to speak of all that had taken place 
within the mansion of Bishop's Merton during 
the evening preceding the disaster which | have 
described. 


—<———— 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tuere was, in the mansion of Bishop's Mer- 
ton, one of those delightful old chatnbers which, 
like a warm and benevolent heart, have a nook 
fur every one. It was a large, wide room, with 
a recess on one side big enough to have formed 
another room, and a lesser recess at each cor- 
ner, on the same side, made by two small square 
turrets, each lighted by its own windows, and 
containing tables and chairs of its own, 80 that 
the studivus or the meditative, but not the un- 
sociable, could sit and read, or muse apart, with- 
out being actually cut off from the society as. 
sembled. The walls were all covered with 
tapestry, descended through many generations 
in the same family, and which had covered the 
walls of a similar chamber in an old castle, 

rily destroyed during the civil ware of the 
Rosen) and pulled down at the commencement 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

Out from the tapestry, however, after an old 
fashiun, which certainly showed pictures to 
much greater advantage than when plastered 
upon the face of the wall, stood a great many 
portraits of different degrees of art, Supported at 
the lower part by a gilt iron bracket, and upheld 
in a slightly sloping position, by an iron bar at 
the top. From the cold, severe Holbein, to the 
rich and juicy Rubens, and the poetical Van 
Dyk, all the famous artists of the last two cen- 
turies had exercised their pencils in portraying 
the features of a race which had always been 
fruitful in beauty, and the history of the change- 
ful mind of thuse two ages was shadowed forth 
in the varying costume in which the characters 
appeared. Nor is it, let me say, dear reader, in 
passing, a slight indication of the state of the 
-pupular mind that is afforded Ay the dress of 
-the day. Lok at the Cavalier in his long float- 
ing locks, his silks and velvets, and at the 
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suit and prim cloak, each with bis heavy-hilted 
sword and large flapping gloves, and say whether 
Naseby field and Marstun Moor, and all the 
deeds on either part, dv not naturally, and not 
purely historically, connect themselves with 
such apparel ; and then turn to ourselves, with 
our straight-cut frockcoats, neat, close-fitting 
bvots, and other mathematical habiliments, 
which seem to have been fashioned hy the 
rules and compasses of a Laputan sage, and 
tell nie whether they do not plainly speak of an 
age of railroads and stcainboats. 

There, however, stood the pictures of the 
brave and beautiful of other tiincs, looking down 
upon their once familiar halls, and the duings of 
their descendants, as the spirits of the dead 
tay be supposed to do upon the actions of the 
children they have left behind; and there, in 
the oriel window, just about the time of day at 
Which we commenced this tale, sat a creature, 
Whom those lung-gone bold warriors and lovely 
dames might look upon with pride, and own her 
of their blood. It was a lady of some twenty 
years of age, not very tall, but yet, if anything, 
above the middle height of women. She was 
very beautiful, too, in feature, with a skin as 
white as alabaster, and as smooth, yet with the 
rose glowing in her cheek, and her atched lips 
red and full of health. I have long discovered 
that it is impossible to paint beauty with the 
pen, and therefore J will say no nore than may 
merely give the reader some idea of what kind 
and sort hers was of, more that the hannony 
which ought always, and generally does, in 
some degree, cxist between the form and tnind 
may be understood, than to draw a picture of 
which imagination would still have to fill up 
half the details. Though her skin, as I have 
said, Was so fair, her hair, her eyebrows, and 
her eyes were dark, not exactly black—for in 
them all there was a gleam of sunny warmth 
which brightened. like the dawn, the deep hue 
of night. The expression of her countenance 


was generally gay and cheerful, but varying, 


often, as @ heart quickly susceptible of strong 
feelings, and a mind full of imagination were 
affected by the events in which she took part, 
and the circumstances around her. Youth, and 
health, and bountiful nature had endued her 
form with manifold graces, and thuugh her 
limbs were full and rounded in contour, yet 
they displayed in every moveinent lines of ex- 
quisite symmetry, and like the child of Joab, 
she was swift of foot as the wild rue. As is 
often the case with persons of quick fancy, her 
mind, though naturally of a cheerful and hope- 
ful bent, was, nevertheless, not unfrequently 
overshadowed hy a cloud of passing melancholy ; 
and a look of sadness would come into her fair 
fave, as if the consciousness Which is in most 
hearts that this world of glittering delusions has 
its darker scenes, even fur those of the brightest 
fate, made itself painfully felt at times when no 
apparent cause for grief or apprehension was 
near. But such shajows passed quickly away, 
and the gencral tone of her heart and her ex- 
pression was, as we have said, bright and sun- 
shiny. 

Her father had been a man who took his 
ideas greatly from those among whom he lived. 
In short, he attributed too niuch importance to 
© may at- 
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tnhote too little to them, it ls true, and even 
great men ure hound to pay some deference to 
the deliberate judginent of many; but it is 
usually, nay, invariably, a sign of weak under- 
standing, to depend fur the tone of our own 
thoughts upon those around. However, as he 
was thrown into the society of nen who set 
great value upon accomplishments su *h as they 
were in those days, he had made a point of 
having lis daughter instructed in all the lighter 
arts of the times. To sing, tv dance, to play 
On various instruments, to speak the two lan- 
guages most in fashion at the court, French and 
Italian, with the ease and accent of a native, 
had seemed to him matters of vast importance ; 
ard as she showed every facility in acquiring 
whatever he desired, he had no cause to be dis- 
contented with her progress. She might, per- 
haps, have heen taught to consider such things 
of much importance too; but she bad a mother, 
the safeguard of Gud to our early years. ‘That 
mother was a woman Of a high and noble mind, 
somewhat stern, perhaps, and rigid, yet not un- 
kind or unfeeling ; and between a parent weak, 
though possessed of talent, and one keen and 
aati in intellect, though not quick or bril- 
lant, it may easily be guessed which gave the 
strongest iinpress to the mind of the child. 
Thus Annie Walton learned, perhaps, some- 
what to undervalue the accomplishments which 
to please her father she acquired, and though 
she possessed less of the stera, calin, determined 
character of her mother than her brother Charles, 
and more of the pliant and casy disposition of 
her father, yet she inherited a share uf high 
resolution and firm decision, which was requi- 
site, even fu a Woman, to enable her to encoun- 
ter the dangers and difficultics of the times in 
which ghe lived. 

She sat, then, in the oriel window of the hall 
at Bishop's Merton, reading a page, printed 
roughly on coarse paper, while now a smile, 
somewhat saddened, and now 2 look of anger, 
somewhat brightened hy the half-faded smile, 
passed over her sweet face, as in one of the 
bruad sheets of the day, which had been Jett 
with her a few minutes before by Mr. Dry, of 
Longsvaken, she saw tho doings of a Parlia- 
ment, which began by asserting the rights of 
she people, and ended by attacking the just pre- 
rogatives of the crown; which commenced hy 
Opposing tyranny and deccit in the rulers of the 
land, and ended by far exceeding all the tyranny 
and deceit it had opposed, and adding the most 
heastly bypocrisy and violence, fraud, rapine, 
and cruelty, to the crimes and follies which it 
had found existing. She read and smiled—she 
read and sighed —for though her family had 
taken no part in the deeds of the last twelve 
months, and though her mother had been 
through life rather attached to the doctrine of 
the Presbyterians than their opponents, yet 
there was something in the cause of the Cava. 
liers, with all their faults, in their very rashness 
and want of all pretence—something in the cold. 
blvoded hypocrisy and false pretexts of the Par. 
liamentarians, which had engaged her sympa. 
thies on the losing side, and roused her indigna. 
tion against the successful. 

While she was thus occupied, a horseman 
passed pened before the winduw towards the 
princ:pal duo: of the house, crussing like a quick 
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bird in its fight, and, onne down the paper, 
she ran out, murmuring, “It is Charles !” 

There was a large, oldfashioned vestiba:e 
hung with pikes and arins, corsicts and head- 
pieces, and stags’ anilers and hunting horas, 
and all the implements of real battle, and the 
mimic warfare of the chase. The duor leading 
to the terrace stood wide open, with an old ser. 
vant on cither side; and as she bounded fur. 
ward in tho expectation of meeting’ her brother, 
with her countenance beaming with pleasure, 
to greet him on his return, a stranger entered 
and advanced at once towards her. 

Annie Walton's face suddenly became graver, 
and a blush rose intu her cheek; but the Cava. 
lier advanced with a fiank and unembarrassed 
air, walked straight up to her, and took ber 
hand, as if he had been an old friend. 

“You thought it was your brother,” he said, 
with easy grace, saving her all trouble of ex- 
planation, “ and you are disappuinted, Miss Wal- 
ton. Would that [ had a sister to look 80 joy- 
fol on my return to my old halls, but your dis- 
appointinent will have no long life. Charles 
Walton will be here ere the world be an hour 
older; and, in the mean time, you must show 
me and my poor beast fair hospitality till the 
master of the mansion comes himse!f to tell 
you more about his friend Sir Francis Clare.” 

Hoe bowed as he thus introduced himeelf; 
and Annie Walton, with all courtesy, but a 
grave air, invited him to the hall where she had 
benn sitting, trying to catl to mind the name 
among those of all her brother's acquaintances. 
She could recollect no such person, however; 
and although there was 10 the frankness of the 
stranger's manner something that pleased ber, 
yet sire almost thought it too free, in one whom 
she cuuld not believe to be very intimate with 
him. Yet there was a grace as Well as an ease 
in his demeanour; a tone not easily described, 
but which can only be acquired by long, inti- 
mate habits of familiarity with persons of high 
inind and education; a seclf-possession, distiact 
from imprudence, which showed her at once 
that the visiter was not one of the wild and 
reckless roystcrers of the court and anny of 
King Charles, who presumed without merit, 
and endeavoured to cover vulgarity of spirit with 
self-confidence. She begged the stranger tv 
be seated, he howed, and let her take her place, 
while he remuined standing before her, caicu- 
lating rapidly what was passing through her 
thonghts, and, to say the truth, somewhat struck 
with the byauty of this cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes, who, whatever he inight have expected to 
find, went far in loveliness beyond his imagina- 
tion. 

There was & momentary pause while she 
thought of what was next to come. but the 
stranger spoke first. “1 must seem very hold, 
I fear. and somewhat too free, Miss Walton,” 
he said, at length, “in thus treating you as an 
old acquaintance; but the circumstances of 
these days engender strange habits of rapidity 
in all our doings. Rough times abridge cere. 
monies, and, besides, when our thoughts are 
fainiliar even with those whom we have never 
met, a sort of one-sided friendship grows up in 
our breast towards then, which makes us forget 
that it is not reciprocal, I have so often heard 
Your brother talk of you, so often cunversed 
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with him of you, that I may think myself lucky 
that at our firet meeting I did not offend you 
by calling you Annie.” 

“Tt would have gurpriséd more than offend 
ed," replied his fair companion, with a stile: 
* but Charles will, [ trast, soon make ys better 
acquainted. Have you seen him lately?” 

“ Not for five years.” answered Sir Francia 
Clare; ‘and yet, sweet lady, know «nore of his 
proceedings than yon do, who parted with him 
but a week ago: not that he is deep-dyed in 
plots and conspiracies kept froin his sister's var, 
but simply because he wrote to me yesterday 
one of his brief but comprehensive notes, telling 
me what he purposed, and giving me a rendez- 
vous here to day, which I, with my usual impa- 
tience, have run before by near an hour. | 
heard of him, too, as | came along; and though 
I found that J should be before him, yet I hur- 
ried on—not to surprise his sister all alone, and 
make her wonder what strange rash man had 
come to visit her, believe ine.” 

_ ‘Such an object were little worth the spur, 
air,” replied the lady, laughing; “but if I un- 
derstand you right, your friendship with my 
brother must have begun when he was in 
France.” 

“Long before that,” replied the Cavalier; 
“but when last I parted with him he was 
in Italy, where he left me to return to his own 
house. We bade each other farewell under the 
Logga de Lanzi, in the fair town of Florence.” 

“Oh, how [ long to see that place,” cried 
Annie Walton: “it is one of the dreams of my 
imagination, whicb, perhaps, may aever be real- 
ized.” ; 

“Few dreams of the imagination ever are," 
answered her companion. ‘He who gives him- 
self up to fancy is like a man led by a child, 
who tells him of all the wonderful things that 
he will show him in the garden of the world, 
and when he comes to see the marvels, finds 
them but May blossoms and brier roses, that 
fade as suon as gathered, and leave a buoch of 
thorns in his hand."’ 

Annie Walton raised her eyes to the stran- 
ger'’s brow, and gazed at the rich floating hair 
that covered it, to see if she could trace any of 
the marks of that age which has proved the 
world and discovered its delusions. But all 
was youthful and open ; there wes nothing gray 
or grave; aod she replied, 

“ You speak eadly of this earth and its enjoy- 
ments, sir; and yet, { would not part with fancy 
aed ail her pleasant deceits if I could.” 

“Never! never!” cried Sir Francis Clare, 
eagerly. “If f may use a paradox, sweet lady, 
the deceits of reality are ten times more dan. 
gerous than those of imagination. If all things 
are delusions except the hopes of a higher and 
holier world, let as keep the pleasant ones at 
Jeuet, and they are those of fancy—Bat what 
have we here—the last news from London 1” 

“The reply of the Parliament to the king's 
message,” answered the lady ; ‘and thirty one 
good reasons for rejecting his majesty’s offers, 
with the godly and soul-saving declaration of 
several pious men concerning popery and prel- 


a nee 
The atranger laughed. , 
“ How easy is it,” he cried, “to cover gros 
¢rezson, not alone to king, but country, with 
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fair pretexts of freedom, or to hide what they 


themselves call the must carval self-seeking, 


with the garb of religivus zeal, and to give the 
fairest names to the blackest passions of our 
nature! "Tia a trite remark, but one that for- 
ces itself upon us every day; and yet this is 
the trade that succeeds in the world, 8 that 
gross Deceit raises itself to high places, and 
sits in purple and fine linen, while Honesty is 
lef{ to beg her bread, and plain Truth stands 
shivering in a ragged blanket.” 

“ But I should think such barefaced hypocrisy 
as this,” answered tho lady, “ would deceive no 
one. People may pretend to believe it, but it 
must be mere affectatiun, a8 bad as the hypoc- 
risy iteolf.** 

*« Your pardon, madam,” replied the Cavalier; 
“there never yet was falsehood so open and 
impudent, which. often repeated and told with 
a stnvoth face, would not find many to give it 
ready credence. Not a day passes but we see 
some monstrous lie, decked out with strong as- 
surances of sincerity and zeal, pass current with 
the tnultitude. Oh, lady, there is an appetite 
for falsehood in this world that makes the 
many-headed monster gorge the food, however 
dirty, and, like a bungry dog, pluck morsels 
from the very kennel. Yet there is some trath, 
too, in what these peuple say. I am not one to 
cover them with had names; for, alas! huw- 
ever wrong they muy be now, the king pat 
himeelf in fault at first. The man who suffers 
himself to he compelled to do justice to others, 
will, eome time ur another, have to compel others 
to do juatice to him ; and be who has abandoned 
his friends in time of need, will surely have to 
lament their loss when he has to strugyle with 


enemies." 


‘And has the king done this!” asked Annie 
Walton F 

“Strafford, Strafford!’ said the Cavalier, 
with a melancholy shake of the head ; “bold, 
firm-hearted, gallant Strafford. That fatal error 
was the downfall of King Charles. Where is 
the hand that now shall raise him up! Lady, 
when a general finds himeelf in a town about to 
be besieged by an enemy, he strengthens his 
fortifications, and throws down all the acattered 
houses and indefensible suburbs that might give 
the foes esvantage in their approach; but the 
king pursued a different course: he threw down 
his defences, and maintained all the suburbs 
and weak points. But this is serry conversa- 
tion for a lady's ear,” he continued; *‘ what a 
fair scene does this winduw show. In riding 
through the low ground, I did not mark all the 
beauty round me." 

“ft is, indeed, as fine a view as any in the 
country round,” replied Annie Wulton; * and 
often, when J feel sad at heart, [ come and gaze 
out here, and seem to find comfort and confi- 
dence from the sight.” 

“ And are you ever sad at heart!” aaked Sir 
Francie Clare, with a smile. 

“Not very olten, it is true,” she replied ; 
“hut still, in the present disturbed state of the 
country, which is like one of those dark storing 
through which one can see no gliinpse of cum- 
ing sanshine, I cannot but sometiaes feel fears 
and apprehensions—not for myself, indeed, fur 
no one would hurt a woinan, | suppose; but for 
my brother—and then I need the sight of things 
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which speak witt a voice not to be misunder- 


stoud, uf God's power. and his goodness tuo, to 
show me that, though the tempest may rage fur 


a time, it will give place to brighter hius at 


last, and perhaps, in itself, work good even 


while it seems destined to destroy.” 
“ Oh, may you feel ever thus,” cried the Cav- 


alier, eagerly ; “fur it was such faith brought 
buck the dove to the ark at length. Yet often, 
when we see a world of roaring waters round 


us, and destruction on every side, the heart will 


sink, and trust and confidence give way for a 
time. And yet,” he added, laughing, “I am 


mot one to entertain many sumbre thoughts ; 


and if the gay companions of thoughtless hours 
could know with what sad conversation I have 


entertained a fair lady, they would recommend 


me a Geneva ecull-cap and a straight black 

I can assure you, lady, our talk in the 
Except for an hour 
in the morning, when we speak suherly of war 
and policy as men take a walk after breakfast 


eloak. 
court is much less sulemn. 


for a good digestion, our days pass much in the 
consideration of lace collars, the fashion of 
aword-knots, and of bow to get them. The 
world, I believe, and most of the things io it, 
are not worth the waste of five ininutes’ heavy 
thought; and, weighed in a just balance, per- 


hape a madrigal and a charge of horse, a sonnet 


of tiffany poetry, and the plan of a campaign, 
are matters of much more nearly the same im- 


portance than we think. But there comes your 


brother, or I am mistaken."’ 


“Yes, yes!” cried the lady, gladly gazing 
out of the open window into the valley, along | soak 


which a small party of horsemen were riding, 


“he will be here directly ;” and she and her 


companion, whose conversation had greatly won 
upon her, continued watching the progress of 
the young Lord. Waltun, as he rode rapidly 
along the valley, till he was hid bebind the high 
wooded banks, near which, as we have already 
related, he paused to hold a shirt conversation 
with poor Arrah Neil. They wondered what 
detained hii so lony under the trees ; but, after 
a brief pause, he a again, and in a few 
minutes he sprang from his hurse at the hall 
door. 


SS 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Wa, Francis,” exclaimed Lord Walton, 
grasping the Cavalier's hand with warm eager- 
nees, as svun as he had received the embrace 
of his sister, “ are you here before me? You 
must have used the spur from Worcester if 
your letter left the good town before you.” 

“T have used the spur, Charles," replied his 
friend, * on purpose to outrun you, and intro- 
duce myself tu thie fair lady without your assis- 
tance. You know J always was the moat im- 
patient of mortals, and strange | fear she thought 
me ; for I could plainly see that she had never 
heard the name of Francie Clare heture,” he 
added, with @ gay laugh, and sume emphasis un 
the worda. 

« Permaps not,” answered Tord Walton, with 
a grave smile; “but she must know you now, 
Francis, as one of her brother's dearest and wld- 
est friends. However, J must eend her away 
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from 6 for a minute, for I havé a task for her, 
sad but pleasing. to perform. I just now fuund 
puor Arrab Neil, dear Anoie,”” he continued ; 
‘she was sitting by the Bishop's Well, dark 
and surrowful, as well she may be. The poor 
old man, Neil, is dead. They dragged bitn es 
far as Devizes, where the lamp that has burned 
so faintly fur the last two years went out, and 
the puor girl has found her way back hither. 
Something must be done for her, Annie, and till 
we can settle what, she must stuy here. I left 
Langan with her to bring her up; 80 see to ber 
comlort, sister, for by her dress I think they 
must have rubbed her by the way.” 

“ Poor child!” cried Annie Walton, “I was 
sure the old man would die. Can these be 
really Christians, Charles, for a few rash words, 
spoken in haste, to take a man of seventy from 
his sick bed—” 

“His words meant more than they seemed, 
Annie,” answered her brother; “ at least eo! 
gather from their answer to my application for 
his release: but see tu her cumfort, dear girl, 
and then come back to us, for the poor thing 
spoke of some evil hanging over me here; and, 
though at times go strange, I have often remark- 
ed she speaks not lightly.” 

** No, indeed, Charles,” replied bis sister, with 
an anxious look. ‘Evil hanging over you! 
What can she mean?” 

“JT know not, Annie,” rejoined Lord Walton. 
“ Nothing has happeaed to cause you alarm, bas 
there?” 

“Nothing !" she answered. ‘“ Dry, of Long- 
en, was here this morning, but he was all 
amovuthness and civility.” 

“That looks ill,” said Sir Francis Clare. 
“He must be a Roundhead by his name; asd, 
whenever they speak smvuothly, beware of the 
serpent in the grass.” 

“ And he is a serpent, if ever the earth pro- 
duced one,” answered Jord Walton, thought 
fully. “ Did he speak smoothly and civilly ! #0, 
so! What was the object of his visit, Anoie— 
or, had he any apparent object *” 

“Purely, it seemed,'’ replied Miss Walton, 
“to ask after my health during what he called 
your long absence. I told him your absence 
had not been long—only a week; and that you 
had already concluded your business with the 
committee, and would return to day. So, thea, 
he left that paper with me, which he said must 
be marrow and fatness to all well-dispoaed noble- 
men like yourself. But, indeed, he seemed weil 
affected towards you, and said, ‘I naw recollect 
something about the peuple of Bishup'’s Mertua 
having encroached upon your land at Sarham, 
which he should be happy to set right for you, 
which he could do if you pleased, without your 
name appearing in the matter, sv as not to affect 
your arity with the Gud-fearing people of 
the pace. 

“Where did he learn I ever feared to have 
my name appear in any act I did?” asked 
Charles Walton, proudly. ** ‘Tis but such low 
and creeping things as he is, who do things they 
dare nut own. He had some other object—this 
is all a pretence! But go, dear Annie; there 
is Langan with the poor girl; perhaps she will 
tell you more than she would say to me; but do 
not press her, Annie, if sho be unwilling. And 
now, Francia,” be continued, as his sister left 
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the room, “ first, welcome, after 20 long anab- 
sence ; next, what ie this serivus business that 
you would speak with me upun 1” 

“* Fuith, but a little matter as this world goes,” 
replied his friend, “and yet one which would 
have heen considered mighty some ten years 
ago. Now men draw two straws for the long- 
est, or toss up a erown piece to know whic! 
party they will choose, whether they will fight 
for their rightiul king or his rebel Parliament—" 

“Not guite so, Francis,” replied Charles 
Walton, seriously: “with me, at least, the 

uestion would ever be a serious one, Whether 
should draw my sword fur the representatives 
of the people of England, when fighting for the 
just liberties of the land, or for a sovereign who 
as somewhat infringed them? even if the case 
stood exactly as the Parliament puts it; but—” 

“I am glad you have added those words, 
Charles,” interrupted the Cavalier, for “on 
them hangs all the rest. The king is willing to 
@o ample justice to all men. Granted that he 
has committed faulte—and who has greater 
@pnse to complain than [ have!—granted that 
he bas had had advisere—granted that he sacri- 
ficed Strafford—"” 

‘A terrible fault, indeed,” replied Lord Wal- 


“Granted that his exactions were unjust— 
ship-money a breach of the best and soundest 
laws—the Star Chamber an iniquitous tyrann 
—etill, these errors were a part of his inheri- 
tance: and perhaps, if we looked closely, we 
should find that our fathers who suffered, and 
by suffering encouraged such things, who fawn- 
ed upon the hand that pressed them to the 
ground, who bowed readily to tyranny when- 
ever it stretched forth its rod, have as great a 


abare of the responsibility as he bas, who only: 


used the powers transmitted to him by hia fa. 
ther. But I come not to discuss such questions, 
Charles Walton. The king has committed er- 
Tors—lhe grieves for them, he is ready to repair 
them—he has done all that inan can do to reme- 
dy evils past, and provide security against their 
recurrence. He calle upon every loyal subject 
to aid him, not only in defending the throne it. 
gelf, but the country, from those who would evi- 
dently shake its Constitution to the ground, 
overthrow its beet institutions, and establish, if 
not the reign of anarchy, the rule of a many- 
beaded monster, which will, if tolerated, end in 
a@ despotism more terrible than any we lave 
yy. seen within the land. And will Charles 

alton, gallant and chivalrous as he is known 
to be, will he refuse to obey that call? Or is he, 
who was wont to be so clear-sighted and so 
true, one of those who believe that the pretences 
of the Parliament are true: that they seek but 
to reduce the power of the crown within due 
limits, lop the prerogative of thuse branches that 
bore oppression, and secure the freedom of the 

ople, yet leave the atahility of the throne ‘ 

r does he approve of hypocritical pretexts even 
to gain just ends? No,no! J know him better.” 

© Certainly,” replied the young nobleman, “I 
neither approve the practicea, nor believe the 
pretences of the Parliament. But J have hith- 
ert trusted, my dear friend, though they may 
be now intoxicated with authority, the exercise 
of which is new to them, and in their pride may 
enbroach upon both theprerogative of the crown 


and the liberty of the suhject—for I can con-- 
ceive a Parliament to becume a more terrible 
tyrant than even a monarch—yet J say I have 
trusted that the wiser and the better members 
of that body will recover from the drunkenness 
that some have felt, and the feara that bave af- 
fected uthers ; and that, at all events, if any 
dangerous and outrageous exercise of power 
ae take place, thuse who have never fa- 

the arbitrary use of the royal preroga- 
tive, or the licentivus exactions uf the 
mons, may have sufficient weight to counterbdl- 
ance that authority which is but delegated by 
the people, and which the people can again re- 
sume.” 

‘* Fatal confidence,” exclaimed the Cavalier,. 
with a dark and melancholy luok, “ which never 
has heen, never will be justified! Yet it isone 
that in all civil strifes many wise and many 
men have entertained, till they fuund, when too 
late, bow cruelly they had deceived themselves ; 
till, hanging between two parties and supporting 
neither, they saw the one sink lower and lower, 
and the other, which perhaps they must con- 
demned, rise into puwer, and go on ipggf; and 
then, when they strove to arrest ree ef 
wrong, found themselves either away by 
the current, and involved in wickedness they 
would fain have opposed, or sunk beneath the 
torrent with those who endeavoured to divert it 
while yet it was feeble, and whose efforts they 
might have rendered successful, had they join- 
ed therein in tine. Let me tell you, Charles, 
that in the history of all contentions, such as 
thoge that now shake the land, there is a time 
when the balance of sincerity and right ie clearly 
on one side, and that it is then true lovers of 
their country should step in with their whole 
@rength to turn the balance of power on that 
side aleo. There is such a time, believe me, 
now ts the moment !"’ 

‘Perhaps it is,” answered Lord Walton, 
thoughtfully. “I said, my friend, that I had 
hitherto felt the impressions I described. I did 
not deny that they are somewbat shaken, per- 
haps more than IJ believe ” 

*« When that time has come,” continued the 
Cavalier, without appearing to mark his reply, 
jt is the duty of every man to ask himself, On 
which side is now the right? On which side is 
now the danger? and, casting away the memo- 
ry of old faults and old grievances, to choose 
boldly and conscientiously between the two. If 
he chonges well, it will be easy fur bim, at any 
after time, to guard against a renewal of errore 
on the part of those whom he sa; 3 bat if, 
from any fear of such a renewal, be tarns to the 
side which he knows to be acting amiss, he 
enmmits himself forever to the errors he sup- 
ports, and can never hope to stop their course 
or avert their consequences. hat J ask you, 
then, to do, is to chonaa! I say not, join the 
king: I say not, oppose the Parliament : I mere- 
ly say, lay your band upon your heart, and, for- 
getting mistakes that are past, ask yourself 
which is now right and which ie now wrong, 
and chonee as your conscience shall direct.’ 

Lard Walton paused for a few noments in 
deep thought; then, giving his hand to his 
friend, he said, “1 will! Ask me nu more at 
present, Francis; nor inquire whether, when I 
esy J will, | might not say J have. Reanhvionm 
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such as these had better be spoken of as little 
ay possible till they can be executed. Stay till 
to-morrow morning, then back to the king : your 
farther presence here might be dangerous to 
yourself and hurtful to your cause. And now 
tu other things: how long had you been here 
before I came?” 

“ Long enough to find it a dangerous abode, 

friend,” replied the Cavalier. ‘In A 
falton, if you have nut got an angel here, 
have what is more like one than any thing my 
eyes have yet seen.” 

“Oh! I know your gallant speeches,” an- 
swered Charles Walton, with a Jaugh, bis:face 
losing the grave cast which was habitual to it, 
and brightening with cheerful light; ‘but An- 
nie is well accustomed to hear sweet things, 
and J fear not the effect of any highflown South- 
erm compliments on her little heart, which, how- 
‘ever gentle, is firm enough to stand a longer 
* siege than any you will have time to give it. 
But,” he added. while his brow grew sad again, 
I willown to you, Francis, it is her future fate 
that in these troublous times half makes a cow- 
ard of me; and, though knowing what is right, 
that will Ldo, yet there is a hesitating fear 
within mi t in the course I am destined to 
pursue, J may bring down sorrow and misfor- 
tune upon that bright. kind being, who has been 
ever my sunshine and my hope.” 

“I can feel that it must be so, Charles,” re- 
plied his friend, gravely. ‘ Had I a sister such 
ae that, it would be so with me. Therein I can 
do little to console, and perhaps less to counsel 
or to help you. But vet, Charles Walton, you 
know I am something of the ancient knight— 
my sword and heart fur my king and my fair 
lady ; and without any rash promising of love 
for one whom [ have only known an hour, such 
as one half of ovr gay courtiers would make, I 
promise you, that whatever befalls you, so long 
as life and strength lasts, my next thought, after 
my duty to God and my sovereign, shall be to 
care fur the protection and safety of my friend's 
sister.” 

Lord Walton smiled, with a look in which 
pleasure and grief were strangely blended, but 
he replied nothing, merely once more pressing 
Clare's hand. 

“Why do you smile, Charles?” asked the 
Cavalier. ‘Is it that you think me too young. 
tou light, too gay, to take such a task upon my- 
self. My honour, my regard, you do not doubt, 
1 know, and ae for the reat, these are days when 
the old times of chivalry must revive. or the sun 
will sei in darkness indeed; and in those an- 
cient periods, men young as I am have, with a 
holy devotion, been the safeguards and proten- 
tors of dames wellnigh as fair and bright as this, 
if ry may beliexe the tales we read.”’ 

ot tl tales still ended in marriage, 
Francie,” said Lord Walton. ie 

“ Well, there let it !"' cried the Cavalier, gayly. 
“Here I dedicate my heart and sword to her. 
Those bright eyes shall be my loadstars on the 
road to glory, her smile give double viguar to 
my arm. and fresh sharpness to my lance. 
There, Walton, is not that the true Orlando? 
But, seriously, what meant your somewhat rue- 
ful emile juet now! Was it that you thought 
the gay youth of former days but little fit to 
supply a brother's place in time of need; or, 
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perhaps, atill less, to take a hushand's duties on 
him? if fate and circumstances should draw your 
sister's heart towards him! But let me tek 
you, Charles, these are times that make even 
the thoughtless think; and when J buckled me 
to the cause. serve, I cast away and left in 
foreign lands all but the higher purposes of the 
heart" 

“ No, no, Francis,” replied Lord Walton, in- 
terrupting him, “it was neither doubt, nor fear, 
nor mockery, that made me smile. You do not 
suppose that, did J not know and see all that is 
noble and generous in your nature, and bright 
and keen in your mind, I would have taken you 
to my heart as 1 have done. That there might 
be some weeda in the garden, I will nut deny; 
but they were only such as an hour's labvar 
woul! pluck out with ease, or such as would 
wither away under the first hot sun, and leave 
the flowers and fruit behind uninjured. I siniled 
but to think that, some five years ago, when we 
were both in happier days than theese, | often 
thought that I would gladly give my Annie to 
my early friend, but little dreamed that times 
might come when he himself would offer, ere be 
had seen her twice, to be her defender and pro- 
tector in case of her brother's death: and who 
shall say, Francis, how soon such loss may call 
for such support. But bere she comes again; 
let us say no more of this; but thank you, thank 
you from my heart for all you promise. J know 
right well that promise will be kept, if it cost 
your last drop of blood.” 

The taces of both gentlemen were grave whea 
Annie Walton joined them, and on liers too 
there were traces of some tears. “* Poor Arab 
Neil! she said; “ hers indeed has heen a hard 
fate. She has made me weep with the tale of 
the old man's sufferings, so mildly and so sweet- 
ly did she tell it. But [ could obtain no farther 
information in regard to the danger she appre- 
hended might befall you, Charles, and [ cannot 
but think that her words were spoken io one 
of those strange, dreamy mouds that suinetimes 
fall upon her.” 

“f think 80 too,” answered Lord Walton; 
“at least it may be sv. Where have you lodged 
her, Annie™ , 

** She is with good D.me Rachael now,” se 
swered his sister; “hut for tonight, she is to 
have the little room near the west tower, and 
to-morrow you must tell me mure of yuur plans 
for her, Charles.” 

“T will, I will,” replied Lord Walton, “to 
morrow—ay, tomorrow; and he fell iow 
thought. 

The evening passed more cheerfully than the 
conversation of the morning promised. All 
seemed anxious to snatch afew hours from the 
gloomy thoughts that hung over the times, and 
but few allusions were made to the circuto- 
stances of the day; but any other subyect, 
which minds full of rich stores could produce, 
was chosen, as if to exclude more sumbre topics. 
From time to time, indeed, both Annie Waltoa 
and their new companion would for a moment 
or two look grave and sad, as sume passing 
cloud of thought swer* over them; hut the 
young lord, whose power over himself was 
great, kept the same even tenour—not gay, fur 
such was not his disposition ; nct gloumy of 
Meditative, for he did not choose to be so; but 
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salm and easy, conversing without apparent ef- 
fort on a thousand varied things, and never, for 
an instant, showing the least absence or forget- 
fulness. Yet ee all felt that there were 
dangers and disasters abruad on every side, 
though they sat there as a cheerful pany, with 
the windows of the heart clused against the 
storm that raged without. 

There was but one moment when a shadow 
seenied to fall upon ail, and that, too, was after 
@ song. Charles Walton had asked his sister 
to sing before they parted for the night; and 
after some thought, seeking in vain fur a live- 
Mier strain, she chose—perhaps from the irre- 

reesible anxieties of her own heart—a little 
iad which had been a favourite of her moth- 
ex's. 
THE SONG. 


“ — sung & song of future years, 
eplete with sunny hours; 


When present eorrow's dew-like tears 
Should all be hid in fluwers. 


“ But Me y backward turned her eyes, 
And tought the heart to fear 
More stunny clouds, more angry sakes, 
With euch succeeding yenr. 


“But atill [Hope ming, as by that volee 
Such warnings snd were given, 
In louder strains bade youth rejoice, 
Aad nage luok on to heaven.” 

Each kept silence fur a minute or two after 
the song was done, and each gave a sigh; but 
then the Cavalier would fain have persuaded 
Miss Walton to sing again, for ber voice was 
one of those, full of native rousic, which thee 1 
Jongs for when once heard, as the weary heart 
of manhood thirsts to taste again the fearless 
joys of infancy. But she declined, saying she 
was somewhat weary, and shortly after the lit- 
tle party separated fur the night. 

Charles Walton shook his friend’s hand warm- 
dy as they parted, at a yet early hour, and add- 
ing to the good-night, ** We will speak mnore be- 
fore you go to-morrow,” he himself retired to 
bis chamber to pass several hours in meditation 
ere he lay down to rest. 

As svon as he was alone, the young lord sent 
away a servant who was waiting for him, and 
then leaned his head upon his hand for some 
ten minutes without moving. At length he 
raised his eyes to a heavy sword that hung 
ahove the old carved mantel-piece, rose, took it 
down, drew it from the sheath, and gazed upon 
the blade. There were some dents and notches 
in the edge; and saying in a low tone, “It has 
done good service—it ovay dv more,” he thrust 
it back again, and hung it up as before. “I will 

to my cabinet and write two lines to the 

fing.” he added, after a short pause ; but then. 
again, he stepped and meditated, murmuring, 
« No, it were hetter not to write; such ducu- 
menis are dangerous. J will send a message. 
I eee they suspect me already. It were as well 
to destroy the commission and those other pa- 

re—and, if at all, atonce. I will do it now. 

hat is the matter?” he continued, as some 
one knocked at the door, 

“ Charles! Charles!" cried bis sister, coming 
anto the room; anil, av he sprang to meet her, 
he eaw her face was very pale. ] 

* There is a terrible smuke,” she cxclaimed, 
“and a rushing sound uke fire.” 
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“Where! where?” asked her brother, eager- 
ly hurrying towards the door. 

‘In the corridor, beyond my rootn,” answer- 
ed Annie, “towards the west wing. Ob, bid 
them ring the alarm-bell.”’ 4 

“On no account! on no account !” cried her 
brother, darting out. ‘Call all the servants, 
Annie. Run, Alice,” he continued, to one of 
his sister’s maids, who had followed her pale 
and trembling, ‘send Hugh and Roger hither, 
and then call the rest. Smoke, indeed! There 
18 fire somewhere! Quick, girl, quick! Go 
back, my Annie, and dress yourself again. I 
will soon tell you more ;"’ and, thus saying, he 
hurried on through the wide gallery, upon which 
the door of his bedroom opened, and then along 
the corridor beyond. 

The smoke grew thicker at each step he took, 
the crackling and rushing sound of fire soon be- 
came audible, and then a fitful flash broke across 
the obscurity, like that of a signal gun seea 
through a heavy mist. 

In a minute he was at a large duor which 
closed the end of the corridor, and through the 
neighbouring window he could see projec- 
tion of one of the flanking towers a@&h a small 
loophole showing a red glare within. 

“Here is the fire,” he cried, “in my own 
cabinet! How can this have happened!” and 
he laid his hand upon the latch. The door was 
locked. He tried to turn the key, but it was 
embarrassed. “ Bring me an axe,” he exclaim. 
ed, hearing some of the servants fullowing him 
rapidly. ‘Bring me an axe directly! quick, 
quick ! all the papers will be burned ;" and again 
he tried to turn the key. 

“ The charter chests were removed, my lord, 
to the aext room,” said the good servant Lan- 
gan. “J moved them mye by your own or- 
der, just befure we went, that the floor might be 
repaired.” 

The young lord laid his hand upon his brow 
for an instant, and then said, 

“ Let the rest perish, then! Jt is no matter ;” 
and, just as he spoke, the alarm-bell rang loud 
and long. 

“What fool has done that!” exclaimed 
Charles Walton. ‘Ah! Francis, is that you!” 
he continued, speaking to Sir Francis Clare, who 
was up and following him fully dressed; “a 
word in your ear: mount your horse quick and 
be gune,” he whiapered. ‘‘ We shall have all 
the country on us in half an hour. See, there 
are some twenty on the terrace already. Lan- 
gan, here: gu the round with this gentleman to 
the stables by the back way, then through the 
wood with him till be is beyond the grounds. 
Francis, uth I am determined !” he added again, 
lowering his voice. ‘ You shall see me soon. 
Away, away, good friend! you know not the 
people here.” 3 

By this time servants were hurrying up with 
buckets of water, and with axes to break down 
the door; but, before he suffered that to be done, 
Lord Walton turned to one of those behind, say- 
ing, ‘See to poor Arrah Neil; she is in the 
chamber just heneath us. Take her to your 
lady's room. Now, Roger, you and Dick mave 
out the chests from the place where Langao 
says he put them. Take them down to thu ter- 
race, but set some onc to watch them. Hark ! 
there is something fallen withia.” 


“The great case of books, my lord, by the 
sound,’’ sail une of the men. 

“Now give me an axe,” cried the young 
nobleman; and with a few blows he dashed the 
lock of the door, and pushed it open, bidding 
the men throw in the water as he did so. 

Out burst the dames and sinoke, however, 
with such fury that all were forced to run back ; 
and as it somewhat cleared away. the frightful 
acene of destrpction that the interior of the 
tower displayéd, too plainly showed there was 
no possibilty le of saving that part of the 
building. “Now, my good men,” eried the 
young lord, “let as many as can find buckets 
keep ponring on the water. ‘The rest help me 
to cut away the woodwark between the tower 
and the rest. Some run up to the corridor 
above, break down the panelling, and throw it 
back away from the flames. Fear not, bot at 
all risks cut off the tower from the rest of the 
honse. Call some of those men up from below. 
Why de they stand idle there? 

The scene of hurry and confusion that suc- 
ceeded can be imagined by those whe have 
witnessed the consternation praduced by a fire 
in a rural district. where few of those means 
and apphanevs which in great towns cxist in 
plenty, but often are found ineffectual even 
there, are not to be met with at all. To pre- 
vent the dames from extending to the rest of 
that wing was found impossible, notwithstand- 
ing all the effurts of the noble master of the 
Mansion, and the strennous exertions uf his 
servants, who speedily recovered from the first 
confusion of surprise, and recollected the old 
military habits which they had acquired in for- 
mer days. The tenantry, too, who flocacd up 
at the sound of the alarin-bell, gave eager but 
not very cticient help, as well as a number of 
the townsfolk ; but still the fire gained ground, 
extended from the tower to the rooms in the 
wing, ran along the cornices. caught the heams, 
and threatened the whole building with de- 
atroction, when a tall, grave stranger in a black 
cloak and hat walked calmly upto Lord Walton. 
who had come down to the terrace to give 
directions to the people below, and said, in a 
low tone, 

“A few pounds of gunpowder, my lord, and 
a linen bag laid ahove that doorway and under 
the coping-stone, will separate the fire from the 
building. The stone passage cuts it off below ; 
there is but a narrow gallery above, and if you 
can hut break up the corridor—” 

“Tsee! L sec!” cried Lord Walton. “Thanks, 
sir, thanks. Run, Hugh. to the armory; you 
will find sone powder there.” 

“T beg, sir, that I may ho permitted to make 
the saucisson,” cried a tall man in flaunting 
apparel. “At the famous siege of Rochelle | 
constructed the immense petatd wherewith we 
blew up the—" 

“T thank yon, sir,” replied the inaster of the 
mansion, looking at the person who addressed 
him from head to foot with a quick but marking 
gaze, “1 will make it myself; and, without 
farther notice, he proceeided to give the neces. 
sary orders, und to take precautions both to 
ensure the safety of all persons near, and to 
guard the building as much a8 possible from 
Camise by the explosion, 

When all was ready, 
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to bring his sister forth, lest by any chance the 
rooms in which she had hitherto remained 
should be shaken more than he expected ; and 
then, afler having placed her at a distance, he 
himself fired the train, which, being unconfined 
except at one part, carried the flarne in an in- 
stant to the bag oi powder, causing it ta ex- 
plode with a trem doug roar. A quantity of 
brickwork was thrown into the air; the gallery 
above fell in the moment after; and then, after 
a short panse, a tall neighbouring tower, be- 
tween the place where tho powder had takea 
effect and that where the fire was raging, bulg- 
ed out about half way up. and then rushed 
down, strewing the terrace with a mass of bro- 
ken ruins. 

fu the anxiety and exerte ine nt of the moment, 
Lord Walton bad observed litle but what was 
passing immediately before him; but as he 
marked the effect, and was turning ronnd to 
look for his sister, and tell her that the rest of 
the mansion was saved, the stranger in black, 
who had spoken to him before, once more ad- 
dressed him in a low voice, saying, 

* You had better look to those chests, my 
lord ; Colonel Thistleton is eyeing them some 
what. curiously. As for me, I will wish you 
good night; [love not the neighbourhood of 
Parliamentary comniissioners ; but if you want 
good help at need, which perhaps may be the 
case soon, you have only to send a truaty ser- 
vant to inquire for Martin Randal at Water 
bourne, ten miles hence, and you will have éfy 
troopers with you in two hours.” 

“T understand! [ understand, major,” replied 
Lord Walton. “God speed you, with my best 
thanks, Colonel Thisticton! What eame be 
here for?” 

“No good,” replied Randal, walking away 
and heckoning to his tall companion, who fk 
lawed hiin with a pompous stride, while Lard 
Walton turned towards the spot to which be 
had directed bis attention. He there perceived, 
for the first time, three men on horseback, and 
one who had dismounted and was speaking 
with a servant who had been placed to watch 
the two large chests of papers which had heea 
removed froin the next wing of the building. 

As Lord Walton gazed at him, he stooped 
down once more to look at the chests with a 
curious and inquiring eye, and striding up to 
him at once, the young nobleman demanded, ia 
a stern tone, 

“Who are you, sir! and what do you want 
with those cases !"" 

“My name, my lord, is Thistleton.” replied 
the other, “a poor colonel, hy the permissions 
of Providence, in the service of the Parliament 
of England; and when matters are a iittle 
more composed, I wil! inform your lordship, as 
my errand is with you, what excited my cu: 
riosity in regard to these curmbrous packages.” 

“Oh! Colonel Thistieton ! that is a different 
affair,” answered Lord Walton. “As soon as 
T have ascertained that all farther danger of 
the fire spreading is past, I will have the honour 
of entertaining you, as far as my poor house, 
half destroyed as it ix, will admit.” 

The Parhamentary colonel bowed gravely, 
and the young nobleman then proceeded to ynive 
farther directions to hia people, mingting with 


be went into the house | commits respecting the fire and the sccurity 
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of the rest oF the mansion, sunIry orders, spo- 
ken in a low tone, to those servants in whoin 
be could most rely, and to some of his princi- 
pal tenants. 

When be had assured himself that all was 
gafe, and had set a watch, he returned to his 
giste: s side, and led her back to the house, 
whispering as he went. 

“Keep two of your maids with you in your 
ehamber to-night, Annie. See to poor Arrah 
Neil: and at dawn to-morrow, dear girl, make 
preparations for a journvy. Ask no questions. 
BWweet sister, but pack up all that yuu most 
value—all trinkets, jewels, gold aud silver, for 
we may, perhaps, have to go far.’ Annie 
Walton gazed at him with a look of sorrowful, 
balf-bewildered inquiry ; but he added, “1 cate 
not explain now, dear one; I will tell you more 
to-morrow ,” and she followed hin silently 
intu the house, where he left her, and at once 
went back tu show as much courtesy to Colonel 
Thistleton and his companions as the feclings 
ef his heart would permit. 


= — 
CHAPTER V. 


“Tue is a lamentable and very sad visita- 
tion, my lord,’’ said Colonel Thistleton, as soon 
as he was seated with two companions in the 
large room we have before described. 

‘It is indeed, colonel,” replied Lord Walton, 
“and will coat me at least ten thousands pounds 
to repair; so that I hope you have not come 
for any thing like a benewlence, such as our 
kings of old used sometimes to levy upon their 
subjects, for I could ill spare one to the honour- 
able bouse just now—i.angan,” he continued to 
the servant who appeared at the door, ‘have 
wine and meat set out in the hall. We shall 
all want refreshment.” 

“‘Nu, my lord,’ replied Colonel Thistleton, 
with some degree of hesitation; ‘the houses 
of Parliament resort to no illegal and unjusti- 
fiable acts of taxation. Labouring but for the 
defence of themselves, of the king's person, 
liberty, laws, and the kingdom, they take care 
to abide by the true righta and customs of the 
country ; but, at the same time, my lord, they 
think it but proper and necessary, as well for 
the safety of the siate as for the exculpation of 
persons unjustly accused, to inquire into and 
examine, either by the iudges appvinted by law 
—wor by a committee of their own body, where 
any hi sly honourable a! devout person is 
subjected tu calumny—into all charges of re- 
sistance to the authority of the two houses, or 
of conspiracy for the purpose of levying war, 
and farther endangering the condition of the 
poor distracted realm,” ry 

The colour somewhat increased in Lord 
Walton's cheek, but without pause he replied 
gravely, 

« They are quite right, sir; and if, as I gather 
from what you say, you are come into this part 
ef the country upon such an errand, you will 
find me very reaily and willing to give you 
every assistance in my power.” 

Now the cormmussion which Colonel Thiatle- 
ton had to perform was of a nature somewhat 
delieate; fur the demeanvur of the Walton 
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family, at the first resistance shown to the arhi- 
trary proceedings of the court, had been fa- 
vourable to the vicws of gencral frecdom, which 
were then alone apparcnt on the side of the 
Parhament ; and though it had become evident 
that the young lord had grown culd as they 
stretched their pretensions, and bad even re- 
monstrated against several of their proveedings, 
yet his course had not beer so decidivd as to 
cut of all hope of attaching him to the party 
favourable to resistance of the royal authority 
by arms, while the task that the worthy com- 
mittee man wus charged to execute was one 
hkely to alienate him for ever, if the grounds 
for suspicion were found unreasonable. Llow- 
ever, he was a skilful inan, ever ready to take 
icialbs of opportunity, and he therefore re- 
ied, 

“T was quite sure, my lord, that we should 
find every readiness in your lordship. We 
have, indeed, the unpleasant duty to perform, 
(which I trust we shall do discreetly), of inves- 
tigating charges against a number of persons ia 
this county ; but, as it is advisable that those 
in whose affection and loyalty we have the ut- 
most confidence should set an example to others, 
against whom there is just cause of suspicion, 
it ig as well that I should inform your lordship 
that not long since, at Chippenham, a false and 
caluinnious accusation was made against you 
tu our worthy brother, Dr. Bastwick, here pre. 
sent—' 

“Of which I do not credit a word,” added 
the doctor. 

“ Charging you with countenancing the cruel 
reparations for war made by the king againat 
is loyal subjects, and with having entered into 

correspondence with his majeaty, and received 
a commission under his hand to levy horee 
against the honourable houses,”’ 

He paused as if for a reply ; and Lord Wal- 
ton, with a frowning brow and flushed cheek, 
answered, 

So, sir, Iam to suppose, in short, that you 
have come hither to examine my house, and 
search for the correspondence you speak of 1” 

“ Exactly, sir,” replied a less prudent member 
of the committee named Batten ; but Thistleton 
cut him short by adding, '* We were perfectly 
sure that your lordship, whose family have al- 
ways been godly and well disposed, would re. 
joice at an opportunity of showing the world 
how readily you would submit to the authority 
of Parliament, and clear yourself of all false 
and unjust reproaches.” 

“Should such reproaches against a person of 
such a character be listened to fur a moment !” 
asked the young nobleman; ‘and, on my word, 
gentlemen," he added, “ you are sumewbut bold 
men to venture on the task.” 

“Not 80 bold as you gi 


ie us cred’. for, my 
lord,” replied Batten ; “ there i a trop of horse 
under your park wall.” 


“Then it seems,” rejoined Lord Walton, 
“that you did not really calculate upon such 
uoresisting submission as you affected to expect 
at first. I must, of cuuree, yield to force. 
However,” he continued, with a smile, “I am 


certainly not prepared to resist, even if I were 


willing.” . 
“That want of preparation shows your \ord- 
ship to be innocent,” answered the canes 
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Thistleton: ‘a point upon which I have no| tum of each case was laid bare. ‘ If 80, the 


doubt. It was judged necessary tu institute in- 
quiries into all cases of malignant resistance to 
the authority of Parliament in this county ; and 
it was to meet any opposition in such instances 
that the troup of horse was sent, not against 
your lordship, of whose conduct we are quite 
sure, though we thought it would show unright- 
evus partiality if we did not in some way notice 
the charges made against you—” 

“Charges made upon vath, be it remarked,” 
said Dr. Bastwick. 

“Well, gentlemen,” rejoined Lord Walton, 
‘fit is ueeless to discuss this question farther. 
1 will even take it fur granted that you have 
due warrant fur your proceeding, and merely 
ask what you intend to do next?” 

“Why, the fact is this, my very good lord,” 
replied Thistleton: “the information stated 
that we should find the papers in question in 
the west tuwer, in a chamber used by your 
lordship as a cabinet or writing room, on the 
fret floor from the ground. Now, J was in- 
formed but now, that two large chests which [ 
gaw on the terrace without, contained writings 
of value, which had just heen removed from the 
fire. It would be satisfactory to us to look 
into those cases,” 

“ Surely not to-night,” said the young noble- 
Wan. 

“1 think it would be expedient,” said This- 
tleton. 

“It would prevent evil surmises,"’ added 
Bastwick. 

“Nu time like the present,” cried Batten. 
“The king's commission might be gone before 
to-morrow.” 

“The keys, I fear, have been lost in the fire,” 
answered Lord Walton, giving him a look of 
‘eontempt. 

* They will be easily broken open,’’ replied 
Batten. 

“] may not exactly like to have al] my papers 
left open to the world,” said the young noble. 
man, gravely; “but, having now clearly as. 
certained how far the suspicions of the Parlia- 
ment really go, I will make no farther objection. 
But I give you all notice, that I protest against 
this act; and that, when next I take my place 
among the peers of England, I will move for an 
inquiry into the whole proceeding—Without, 
there! Bring in those cases of papers, and 
soine instrument for forcing open the locks.” 
Thus saving. he rose, and, turning to the win- 
dow, looked out upon the terrace, which was 
atill partially illuminated by the fitful glare of 
the decaying fire. 

Tn a few minutes four stout servants appeared 
@arrying in the chests, and having received 
orders to break them open, soon laid the con- 
tents hare hefure the eager eyes of the Parlia- 
mentary commissioners. Great, however, was 
their disappointment to perceive nothing on the 
top but old deeds and parchments, with many a 
waxen seal pendant from its broad riband. 
They were not so easily contented, however, 
and proceeded to turn out the whole contents, 
strewing the floor of the saluon with yellow pa- 

rs, While Lard Walton spoke a few words tu 
zaogan, who left the room. 

“Well, gentlemen, are you satisfied !" asked 
the young nvbleman, at length, when the bot- 


servants shall replace the papers, and we will 
to supper.” 

The committee whispered together for a me- 
ment ere they replied, but Lord Walton could 
catch the wurde “ Nu, no! not now—To-morrow 
at dayhreak—There has evidently been no prep- 
aration—Have op the troop by that time,” and 
other broken sentences, which evidently showed 
him that farther proceedings were in contem- 
plation. 

““ We will, my lord, put off any farther requi. 

sitions till to-morrow,” Colonel Thistleton re. 
plied at length, “upon your lordship pledging 
us your word of honour that you will nut leave 
the house, nor send out of it any paper of apy 
kind or sort whatsoever.”’ 
* “J shall most assuredly leave the house,” 
replied Lord Walton, “for I am going in five 
Minutes to assure myself that the fire will 
spread no farther. But if you mean that I am 
not to absent myself, I have no intention of so 
doing, and will promise to stay and entertain 
my unexpected guests as befits their quality 
and commission ; nor will I send hence or mako 
away with any paper, from the warrant of array 
directed by Henry II. to my ancestor, down to 
the cellar-book of the old butler ; sv now, sirs, 
to supper, and let us forget for the time all that 
is unpleasant in our mecting. Tfie day will 
come, and that before the world is a week older, 
when I will deal with this matter in the proper 
place and in the proper manner.” 

“Be that as you please, my lord,” replied 
Thistleton ; ‘ we doubt not we stall be justitied. 
Myself and Dr. Bastwick will in the meantine 
gladly accept your hospitality. Captain Batten, 
however, may be wanted with his troop.” 

“ Nay!" cried the young lord, “ it were a pity 
to deprive yourselves of une of your most able 
and active members. If Captain Batten have 
any orders to give, he can send thein in writing. 
There lie paper and pens, and I remarked that 
he had a trooper without. My wine is goud, 
gentlemen, and venison is yet in season.” 

“Tt will do as well to write,” said Batten, 
who, always ready to take his part in all that 
was unpleasant, was not without inclination to 
share in things more agreeable ; and, proceed- 
ing to the writing-table in the window, he had 
soon @ncocted a hasty note, which he carried 
out himself, while the rest, with the owner of 
the mansion, proceeded to supper. 

When the meal was over—and the commis- 
sioners did not spare it—Lord Walton ordered 
them to he conducted to the rooms prepared for 
them, and tovk leave, saying, ‘’l'o-morrow, 
gentlemen, at five, if you please, we will pro- 
ceed to farther business. In the mean while, 
good-night.” 

The beds were soft ard downy, the guests of 
Lord Walton tired with the fatigues of the pre- 
ceding day, and it was somewhat later than the 
hour appointed when the members of the com: 
mittce rose; and then, on looking forth from 
his window, Captain Batten was surprised and 
disappointed not to see his troop of horse draw 
up in the park, a3 he had ordered thei to sah 
ter there by nalf past four. His twu compan- 
ions were down before him, and he found ther 
with the noble owner of the mansion in the hall 
Lord Walton immediately sienifel in a gene: 
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tone that it would be better to proceed on their 
serch; and the task was sooner begun than 
ended, fur Bishop's Mertun House, even in its 
dismembered state, was not easily examined 
froin one end to another. Room after room 
was ransacked; every article of furniture which 
could be supposed to conceal papers was sub- 
jected to the perquisitions of the three com- 
missioners; and it must be recollected, that in 
those days people had not multiplied the luxu 
Ties and conveniences of life to such a degree 
as ecercely tu be uble to turn amid the crowd 
of superfluities. Still nothing was discovered ; 
for Lord Walton, though young, was a man of 
regular habits, and his papers were not all 
acattered over his dwelling, but gathered reg- 
ularly into one repository. 

At length Colonel Thistleton, after having 
twice passed through the corridor and gallery, 

ope to a door in the former, saying, ‘* We 

ave omitted that room several times, my lord. 
It inay be necessary that we examine there. 
merely for the sake of making our task com- 
plete. Yon will understand me clearly, my 
most honourable friend, that I am perfectly sat- 
iefied, and, indeed, was so from the first; but 
we must be enabled to say that we have left no 
part of the mansion unseen.” 

The young nubleman heard him to the end, 
and then replied gravely, 

“ Those are my sister's apartments, sir.” 

“Nevertheless, my lord—” answered Dr. 
Bastwick. 

But Lord Walton cut him short with a frown- 
img brow and a flushed cheek. 

“There is no nevertheless, sir,” he said. 
“Those are my sister’s apartments—that is 
envugh: let me see the man that dares wag a 
foot towarils them.” 

“ Nay. my good lord,” cried Thistleton, in a 
mild and deprecating tone, ‘‘we mean no of- 
fence. If the lady sleeps, we can wait ber 
waking. We need not go in now.” 

“Nor now, nor never, sir,” answered the 
young nobleman, sternly. ‘There are no pa- 
eed of mine there; of that I pledge my honour. 

f that satisfies you, well.” 

“ But it does nut, sir,” cried Batten. 

“Then that is well also,” answered Lord 
Walton, turning away with a luok of scorn. 

Thistleton spoke a word to his two compan- 
ions, and then fullowed the young nobleman, 
exclaiming, 

“ My lord, my lord.” 

“You speak loud, sir,” rejoined Charles Wal- 
ton. “I will hear you in the hall. Remember, 
there are people who can sleep despite of Par- 
liamentary committees.” 

“This is too insolent!” cried Batten. “If 
yoa arrest him not, Master Thistleton, I will.'’ 

“Leave him to me,” answered the colunel, 

avely. ‘A committee of the house must not 
fe bearded by the best manintherealm Leave 
bim to me;” and, thus saying, he followed the 
young lord down the stairs. 

When they were in the hall, in which were 
eeveral servants, Lord Walton paused in the 
midst. : 

** Now, gentlemen,” he said, ‘ what are your 
> arther commands?” 5 

“{ have but to ask, my lord,” manded This- 
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tleton, “ whether you aro diaposed to resist the 
lawtul authority of Parliament !” Fy 

“The unlawful exercise of authority it docs 
not possess, you mean,” replied the peer. ‘ But, ° 
not to cavi! at words, sir—if I say [ am, what 
then?” 

“Why, then I should be obliged to do that 
which would be most unpleasant to me," re- 
plied Colonel Thistleton. 

“[ rather think, however, that such must be 
the result, sir,’ rejoined Charles Walton, with 
a cold and indifferent air. 

“T mean, sir, that I shall be compelled to put 
you under some restraint,” said Thistleton, with 
an angry brow, ‘‘ which must certainly be done 
i rat 

“(Tf I permit you,”’ added Lord Walton, seeing 
that he paused. ‘Colonel Thistleton, you are 
mistaken,” he continued, advancing towards 
him. “TI arrest you, sir, for high treason, ia 
the king's name! Give up your sword!” and 
he laid his hand firmly on his shoulder. 

“Dr. Bastwick shrunk back and looked to- 
wards the door; and while the colour died away 
in Batten’s cheek, Thistleton shook off the 
young lord's grasp, exclaiming, 

“Call up the horse from the window, Batten!” 
and, as he spoke, he drew his blade. 

“They are not there !” answered Batten, with 
shaking knees. 

“No, sir, they are not there,’’ rejoined the 
master of the mansion; “ those that are left of 
them are now galloping hard to escape Major 
Randall's keen riders. You may have heard of 
his name, sir; and it would be well to put up 
your weapon and submit to what cannot be 
avuided. Call in a party, Langan.” 

“ Well, my lord,” cried Thistleton, thrusting 
back his sword into the scabbard, ‘this is a 
most shameless breach of—” 

“Of what, sir’’’ demanded Lord Walton. 
“You came hither upon an unsavoury errand. 
You have attempted to cozen me from the be- 
ginning. Without lawful power or authority, 
you have infringed upon the rights of an Eng- 
lishman ; aad I told you that I would stay here 
to deal with my unexpected guests as befitted 
their quality and their commission. But mark 
me, Colonel Thistleton, had you been moderate 
aod wise—had you carried on your search with 
decency, you should have gone from this house 
without hinderance or molestation. I would 
have remembered that I had given the Parlia- 
ment no greater intimation of my intentions 
than they have given me, and treated you with 
civility and respect; but you have exveeded all 
propriety ; you have pried where no likelihood 
existed of eens what you sought; you have 
even expressed the purpose of intruding on the 
privacy of my sister’s chamber. The measure 
is full, gentlemen, and it is now too late. You 
are all three prisoners under arrest, and it will 
he for his majesty to determine the full extent 
of your deserts, You see it isin vain to resist,” 
he added, pointing to the door, where stood a 

rty of soldiers fully armed. ‘Take them 
back to their chambers, Langan; suffer no com- 
munication betweén them; place a sentry at 
each door, and then return to me.” 

The members of the committec looked dole- 
fully in each other's faces, but they well saw 
that what the young nobleman said was but tag 
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truc, regarding the usclessness of remonstrance 
or opposition. and with beut heads and dejected 
countenunces they were led away. 


—_< @— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Now, Roger Ilartup,” said the young lord, 
as soon as the deputies were gone, “tell me 
more of this news. Yon were with tho party, 
it seems.” 

“Why, yes, iny lord,” replied a tall, long- 
boned Wiltshire man, dressed in the full colour 
of the house of Walton, with bruadsword by his 
side and pistols in his belt; ‘“ Langan took me 
with him without saying a word of where he 
was going. He told me afterward that he was 
obliged to come back for fear your lordship 
should need him, and that I was to stay with 
the major and his troop, hecause I knew all the 
lanes and by-ways, ant, moreover, loved play- 
ing with band and arm.” 

“It was well bethought,” said his master ; 
“they might need a guide.” 

“T don’t know, my lord,” replied the servant; 
“but the major seemed to know all the hedge- 
rows as if he had been born among them. But, 
as soon as he had heard Langan‘’s measage, he 
gave the order to muster, and be ready in an 
hour. That was about half past one, my lord ; 
for we had scattered the pebbles about as we 
went, 1 warrant, and before half past two, the 
troop were in their saddles, and moving down 
at a brisk trot by Lumby Lane, and then at a 
canter over the common. That brought us to 
Hilldown, where all the folks were asleep. and 
then we had three miles of high road to Rush- 
ford. As wo were crossing the brook, or, rath- 
er, letting the horses drink, for the major had a 
care to the beasts mouths, it being a hot night, 
we heard a trumpet sound Bishop's Merton 
way; so, then, he gave the order to trot, and, 
taking the cart-road, we came upon the edge of 
the meadows, where we could see the road up 
to the house, and yet have shelter of the alders ; 
and there we sat quite still till we saw the 
Roundhead rascals coming up at a walk, with a 
sort of aninial at their head more like a chandler 
than a soldier, and beside him. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, on his gray mare. When they got out 
clear upon the meadow, old Dry pointed along 
towards the bottom, and said something—we 
could not hear what he said, but it was lke as 
if he told him, If you keep down that way, you'll 
get up to the house without being seen from the 
windows. ‘Ihe major spoke never a word. 
Indecd, he spoke very little all the time, but let 
them yo on till—" 

"Was Dry still with them?" asked his mas- 
ter. interrupting his discourse. 

* Lord bless your lordship, no," answered the 
servant; “he left them as soon as he had 
pointed out the way, and trotted back But 
when they were half across the meadows, 
about half a gun-shot from the alders, a trum. 
Peter's horse of ours smelt them out, and, like 
an unirilled beast, thinking his master was 
somewhat long in sounding the charge, he be- 
gan and neighed ax loud as he could. There. 
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and then the major gave the word. and we 
were out froin the alders in a minute, and dowa 
upon them. Your lordship has seen a pieane 
of teal rise up from a pond, and whirl away all 
in a sweep. Well, four fifths of them were 
round in a minute, and longest legs won the 
day. About twenty old fellows, with copper 
noses and sicel caps, stood their ground, how- 
ever, and fired their pistols at us, keeping all to- 
gether, and showing broadsword. But we took 
to steel too, and they could not bide it, but 
broke; and though they fought better than I 
ever thought to see such crop-eared hounds 
fight, they were forced to follow their fellows, 
though not beforo some seven had tasted greea 
turf, and had as much of it as will serve them 
till the world’s end. Then we wheeled and 
followed the rest, cutting them off from the 
town; and though they rode hard, yet more 
than nine or ten had cause to wish their spurs 
were better, till at length, after having chased 
them back to Rushford, the major sent our 
Captain Bareeolt, with thirty men, to keep them 
going, while he halted, and gave me ten to bring 
here, saying your lordship might need them.” 

“Then did Dry, of Longsoaken, fly with 
them 1 demanded his lord, ‘or did he run back 
to the town?" 

*T doubt that he knew of the affair at all, 
my lord,” replied the man; ‘he was far dowa 
the lane before we charged. No trumpet was 
blown for fear of bringing the militia-men from 
Bishop's Merton upon us, and the banks would 
prevent him from seeing or hearing either.” 

“Then we will strike a blow at him,” said 
Lord Walton. 

‘The servant rubbed his hanils and laughed. 
“That will rejoice the cocles of tnany a poor 
man's heart in Bishop's Merton,” he cried. 
“The old sanctified sinner is only hated a 
much as he is feared. Why, he was the cause 
of poor old Sergeant Neil being dragged away, 
and killed with bad usage ; and I do believe the 
boys would stone hiin on the green if they 
knew it, fur he—the old man—used to gather 
the lads about him on the green, and tell them 
stories of the oll wars, when Tyrone was & 
rebel in Ireland, and he fought under Blount, 
earl of Devon, till their little eyes almost came 
out of their heads." 

“ Dry was the cause, did you say !"" asked the 
young nobleman. “JT thought the only cause 
was the words he spoke—that the king, if bs 
were well counselled, would raise his standard 
at once, mareh to London, proclaim martial 
law, and hang the two ring-leaders of the Par. 
liament before the door of the house.” 

“Ay, my lord, that was the pretense,’ re- 
plied the servant, ‘though he never said ail 
that; and they pretended, tov, that he knew 
more of what was going on in the North, if be 
chose to speak. But the real reason was, that 
the old man, one day last vear, when he was 
stronger than he was afterward, heard the 
sneaking villain saying things to poor little Ar. 
rah that were not comely, and broke his head 
with his staff Dry stomached the affront till 
the time came for his revenge, and then bronght 
the men over from Devizes to take old Neil 
away , so 1 am night glad your lordship is guing 


upon they halted, and began to look about, as {to ponish him on that account." 


if a horse avighing was somewhat wonderful ; | 


“Tis nut on that account, Roger Hartup,” 
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-replied his master, gravely, “ for of that I know 


nothing ; but, first, the man is a rank traitor, as 
there is proof enough ; aod, eecundly, 1 am con- 
vinced that this fire last night was not kindled 
without help. There were men seen about the 
place just after dark. Dry was up here upon 
@ false pretence in the morning; no one was 
wear the west.tower with a light. Bring me 
the paper and ink, and call the lance prisade 
of the troup who came with the men.” 

He wrote a few hasty lines while the servant 
was gone, and on his return with a stout, broad. 
set eoldier, the young nobleman said, “ Now, 
sir, do you think that Major Langan will object 
te your executing a warrant, under my hand, 
for the arrest of a rank traitor in this neigh- 
bourhood 1” 

“Twas ordered to receive your commands, 
may lord, and obey them,” replied the suldier. 
“ But the major told me to beg your lordship to 
let him know early what you intended to do, 
for that he did not hold it safe to remain here 
much after noon, for fear of being cut off.” 

“T will send to him directly,” replied Lord 
Walton; “but you, in the mean time, take 
this warrant, and go round hy the back of the 
town to a place called Longsoaken, where you 
will apprehend one Ezekiel Dry. Bring him 
hither without, giving him time to speak with 
any ome in private.” 

‘* But if he resists!” asked the man. 

“*Use force,” answered Lord Walton; and 
then added, “but there will be no resistance, 
Take all your men with you but those who are 
guarding the committce-men, and five of my 
| Sysueeg beside. You, Roger, go with him, with 

ugh, and three others. Leave Langan, for I 
sball want him; and now," he continued, as 
goon as they had retired, ‘to examine into the 
business of this fire.” 

Thus saying, he rose, took his hat which lay 
by him, and, passing through the neighbouring 
hall, went out upon the terrace; then circling 
yeand the ruins of the tower which bad fallen, 
he made his way to the eod, where, black and 
atill reeking, stood the part of the building in 
which the fire had commenced. No one wae 
near, and Lord Walton stood and gazed at it 
for several minutes with sad and solemn feel- 
ings. It looked to him like the corpse of one 
untimely slain: all was gray and desolate, where 
lately had been life and cheerfulness. The 
room in which he used to sit was gone, and alt 
that marked tho spot where he had passed many 
an hour of calin and pleasant contemplation 
was the charred ends of the rafters and onc 
atout beam, which, not quite destroyed, hung 
black and crumbling from side to side, bending 
down half broken in the midst. Part of tho 
wall bad fallen in, and part still stood, rugged 
and ruined ; while in the chamber below, some 
tattered fragments of rich damask furniture 
and old tapestry hang fluttering in the wind. 
The smoke still rose up from the pile of rubbish 
beneath ; but on one of the chimneys a bird had 
already ventured to perch, as if claiming it 
thenceforth for the inheritance of the wild things 
of the carth. After a few minutes’ sad con- 
templation, the young lord turned and looked 
around over the fair scene he was about to 
leave, perbaps for ever, as it lay in the sanshine 


‘ef the early morning, calm and smiling, not- 


withstanding all the destraction of the precede 
ing aight, and the gloomy prospects of the fe- 
ture, with the same peaceful indifference where- 
with some have suppused the disembadied spirit 
to kwk upon the wild passions and contentions 
of the world. 

As he gazed, however, he saw the figure of a 
woman seated upon the trunk of a felled beech. 
tree which lay close beneath the terrace, and 
instantly perceiving that it was that of Arrak 
Neal, be beckoned to her to come up to him. 
The girl did so without hesitation; and as she 
climbed the stone steps which led frum the 
park, he watched her countenance, to see if the 
moody and abstracted fit to which she wae fre. 
quently subject was still upon her or bad passed 
away. There was no trace of it left. Her 
heautiful eyes were clear and bright, and ful 
of intelligence, though her brow was grave and 
even sad ; and her luok was raised towards bim 
with a gentle, imploring, deprecating expres. 
sion, as if she had in sume way vuffeuded and 
sought forgiveness. 

“ Well, my poor Arrah,” said the young no- 
bleman, in a kind tone, “I fear you were mach 
frightened last night.” 

“*T was frightened, my lord,” she answered, , 
“but not much; I knew it was for the best, 
and hoped that it would be soon extinguished.” 

“ All things are for the best,” replied Lord 
Walton. “ God forbid that I should doubt it, 
Arrah. Yet this has been a severe loss and @ 
great grief to ine; for ] cannot see the house 
of my fathers so injured without regret. It ie 
not that many invaluable and rare things have 
been destroyed, but that mementoes o. the past 
are gone withthem. Things, the sight of which 
recalled the days of boyhuod, places stored with 
a thousand memories, ay, and a thousand asso- 
ciations with times before my own. I can no 
longer sit in that room, Arrah, and think of 
those who tenanted it in former years, or of all 
the many scenes that have there taken place.” 

“Tam very sorry for it, indeed,” replied Ar- 
tah Neil; “but yet-—’’ and she paused, leaving 
her sentence unconciuded. : 

“Tell me, Arrah,” continued Lord Walton, 
not heeding her broken reply, ‘“‘ when you had re- 
tired to reat last night, which they tel] me was 
about nine, did you hear any noise in the tower, 
or any one going up the stuirs which pass close 
behind the room where you slept!” 

She gazed at him for a moment in silence, 
with her large bright eyes fixed, somewhat sad- 
ly, upon his countenance, then shook her head, 
and answered, ‘‘ No one.” : 

The young lord remarked the peculiarity of 
her look, and added, “I am aare you woald an- 
swer truly, Arrah, for your poor grandfather, 
who gave you an education 80 much above that 
which persons far higher in rank bestow apon 
their children, taught you, I know, always to 
adhere to truth. Yet hear me, Arrah: I have 
always tried to be kind to you and yours; I 
have been fond of you from your childhood. 
Now I suspect that this fire was not the work 
of accident. I cannot find that the door at the 
foot of the tower was closed last night. That 
enemies were abroad J have tov good reason to 
know ; and you, too, warned me yourself that 
danger was at hand—” 

“Ob, but it was oot that! it was not that!” 


eried Arrah Neil: “the danger I feared for you 
was not of fire, Charles Walton. Ask me not 
to tell you, for they made me swear I would not 
befure they would let me go.” 

Indeed!’ exclaimed the young nobleman, 
gazing at her thoughtfully.“ Well, f will not 
ask you, then.” 

Do not! do nat!” she cried, “ for I could 
not refuse you any thing; and that would be 
wrong after I have sworn: 1 would lay down 
my lite fur you, indeed I would; but you would 
not wish me to break my word.” 

“No, no!” replied Jaord Walton; “but to re- 
turn. I suspect, as J have said, that this de- 
struction has not béen committed by accident.” 

“Not entirely,” said Arrah Neil, looking 
down. 

“ Not entirely! exclaimed the peer. ‘Then 

‘ou know how it happened—you know who did 
it: Arrah, speak, who was it! That, at least, 
J may ask.” 

‘The puor girl trembled terribly, but then, in a 
low, sad voicc, she answered, ‘* [t was 1!” 

“You? You?” cried Lord Walton, gazing at 
her sternly, while his lip quivered in the attempt 
to suppress the emotion within him. The girl 
answered nothing, and, after a struggle with 
himsclf, he waved his hand, saying: ‘I forgive 
you, my poor girl, you did it when you were nut 
yourself. ‘Tell no one else, Arrah—the secret 
is axtfe with me;” and he turned away, lest one 
harsh word should mingle with the kinder ones 
he had spoken. When he had gone some ten 
or twelve steps, however, Arrah Neil darted 
after him, caught his hand, and pressed her 
beautiful lips upon it. 

“ Do not abandon me, Charles Walton,”’ she 
said. ‘ Du not cast ine off and hate me. Tell 
me, would you rather see all those ruins, and 
lose all you have lust, or be to-morrow a prison- 
er in the dark Tower of ]andon, perhaps never 
to ride the green fields again while you live?” 

Lord Walton paused with a look of bewildered 
inquiry; but then suddenly a light rose up ia his 
eyes, and laying his hand upon Arrah Neil's 
shoulder, he said, ‘Thank you, Arrah! thank 
you. "Tis a wild way of deliverance, yet thank 
you, dear child. You meant it well, and it hae 
succeeded—but here are peuple coming. Go 
back to Annie; we must not leave ren behind 
Bs. 


—~<p@— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Tue seazons of the ycar seemed to take their 
tone from the spirit of the times and the discord 
that was raging throughout the land. The sum- 
mer was gloomy and full of storms; instead of 
bright sunshine and smiling skies, heavy clouds 
had been gathcring over the heavens from the 
beginning of the year, and although every now 
and then a warin and splendid day, such as that 
which we have described in the beginning of 
thie tale, broke in upon the heavy aspect of the 
summer, as if tv remind man of finer and happier 
tines, yet week after week passed in tempests, 
Tain, and gloom; and signs and portenis, such 
as might have alarmed nations in more super- 
stitious days, were seen in the sky, and filled 
the hearts of the more timid with apprehension. 
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It was upon the moming of one of theve sad 
and frowning days that a troop of horse, consist. 
ing of about a hundred and filty men, well arm. 
ed and tnounted, took ite Way across a wide end 
somewhat barren plain about forty mules tw the 
northeast of Bishop's Merton, eticumbered with 
a goud deal of baggage, and escorting two oF 
three of the heavy carriages of the times, in 
which were some six or seveo Woinen. The 
prospect was wile and dreary, extending in @ 
number of gray lines, which affurd the eye no 
pleasing object to rest upon, except here and 
there a little mound or tumulus bearing on ite 
top a clump of black-looking trees; in the dw. 
tance was a range of low wood, apparently 
stunted and withered by the chilling blasts 
which swept over the plain; and a piece of 
water of some extent was seen glistening on 
the right, with the sandy road along which the 
cavalcade took its way winding between the 
mere and the wood. No hedgerows bruke the 
wide extent, and the ground appeared to be 
somewhat marshy, fur numerous ditches inter- 
sected it in every dirertion, and a large trench 
ran along on either side of the path, with here 
and there a small wooden bridge to cross from 
the highway to the green turf of the plain. 

The progress of the party was nut very quick; 
for, us We have said. the carriages Were heavy, 
and their wheels, as well as those of two or 
three carts and wagons, sunk deep and loose ia 
the shifting soil of the road. By the side of the 
foremost of the carriages generally rode a Cav- 
alier, with whorn the reader is already Bequaint 
ed under the name of Lord Walton, and ever 
and anon he laid his hand upon the heavy door, 
and spuke in at the window to his sister or to 
Arrah Neil, the latter sellom replying except 
by a monosyllable or a look. Annie Walton, 
however, conversed with him gayly and lightly ; 
not that her heart was by any means at ease, 
or ber bosom without tts apprehensions ; but sbe 
was well aware that her brother was grieved 
for all the inconvenience that she suffered, 
and for the danger to which she was exposed, 
and with kindly and gencrous feelings towards 
him, she made as little as possible of every an- 
noyance on the march ; concealed all the fears 
that she might experience, dnd seemed uncon. 
scivus of the perils of the way. She might not, 
it is true, deceive her brother as to her own sen- 
sations, for he knew her well and understuod 
her kindness and devotion; but still it made the 
burden lighter to him to hear no murrour and te 
witness no terror. 

From time to time during the march of the 
two preceding days, some of the rumours which, 
true and false alike, always run through a coua- 
try in a state of agitation, had reached Lord 
Walton's party, speaking of troops inarching 
hither and thither in the neighbourhood. Now 
it was a detachment from Jard Essex’s army; 
now it was a body of men crossing the country 
to re-enforce Waller; now it was a body of 
militia called out by Parliamentary commission 
ers from the district or the county through 
which they were passing. But Lord Waltoa 
paid but little attention to these reports, having 
taken every necessary precaution by throwing 
out several small parties tn front, at the distance 
of about two or three nules, to guard against 
surprise, and secure hia onward course towards 
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. Cotentry. When ary Tum.ur reached him, in- 
deed, which bore more strongly the resemblance 
of truth than the rest, and wae corroborated by 
bis own knowledge of the position and designs 
of the various persons to whoin it referred, he 
would ride forward to the head of Ahe line, and 
@onverse fur a few minutes with a thin, bony, 
grave-looking personage in black, who bore few 
signs of being a military man, except hie large 
boots of untanned leather, his heavy, steel- 
mounted sword, and the pistols at his saddle 
bow. Thus, when they had got about half way 
across the plain, a horseman galloped op from 
the right, leaping one or two narrow ditches by 
which it was intersected, and then, not able to 
@rvss the wider trench which separated the road 
from the turf, riding along by the side of the 
troop, and making signs to Charles Walton that 
be had something to communicate; the youn 
nobleman accordingly reined in his horse, an 
@offering his party to pass on, lingered behind 
till they were out of earshot. 

“Well, Master Hurst,” he then asked, ‘‘ what 
is your news! I was sorry you would not juin 
Bs, but I am glad to see you here.” 

“T told Langan I would follow you, my lord,” 
replied the new-comer; ‘but I had to put my 
house in order and sell some hay, for it does 
not do to go soldiering in these times without 
Money in one’s pocket, and I had but short 
motice. However, my lord, you had better he 
on your guard; for, as I came over the moor, 
I found a boy keeping sheep out there between 
the wood and the water, and wishing to know 
whereabouts you were, for I could not see you 
at the time—” 

“You did not mention my name, I hope,” 
gaid Lord Walton. 

““Oh no, my lord,’* answered the horseman ; 

—“T took care not to do that; I only asked if he 
had seen a body of soldiers, without saying horse 
or foot. So the boy said, ‘Oh yes; that there 
were five hundred and fifty lying behind the 
wood’—for he had counted them, seemingly, like 
& flock of sheep. Then I asked him how many 
horse there were ; to which he replied by say- 
ing ‘two, and that all the rest had guns, and 
bandoliers, and steel caps, except a few who 
had long pikes in their hands.’” 

“This looks serious,” replied Lord Walton ; 
"we must look to this intelligence.” 

“There is more serious work behind, my 
ford,” replied Hurst ; “for this news gave me 

key of what I saw myself in the morning. 
ese musketeers are not alone. They have 
got cavalry for their support, my lord, or T am 
much mistaken: not two hours ago I saw the 

.. tail of a troop going into the little village, the 

re of which you can just see rising up there. 

. J should have taken them for your men, but 

=that they were coming the contrary road ; so I 

t avoided the village for fear of worse." 

“Well, Hurst, ride on to the next bridge,” 

‘ gaid Lord Walton, “ and then join me on the 

syead with Major Randal, whom I must consult 

. our proceedings.” Thus saying, he spurred 

bis horse, and galloped forward to the head 

the line, where, palling up by the side of our 
re friend in black, he communicated to him 
that he had just heard.” 

* «6 Ah! said Randal, in his usnal dry and de- 

tone, “ah! mee hondred and fifty 
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musketeers! rather better than three to one 
That would not watter 11 the ground were fuir; 
but these djtches, these ditches, they are awk- 
ward things in the way of cavalry; ff our 
horses could leap them as easily as their shut, 
the matter would be soon setiled. Does any 
one know what like the ground is there? The 
will gall us sadly if we have to expose our dank 
to the wood.” 

“TI feas ao, indeed,” replied Lord Walton; 
“ but, perhaps, if I were to pass the next bridye, 
take a circuit round and dislodge them, while 
you pursue your way along tbe road, we might 
contrive to get into better fyhting ground."’ 

“Let us see what it is like first,” said Ran- 
dal; “here comes your newsmonger, my lord ; 
we shall learn more from him. ‘ Now, Master 
Yeoman, how does the land lie about the wood f 
Is there good room for a charge, or is it cut up 
hke this 1” 

“* Between the wood and the road,” answered 
Hurst, ‘it is just like a gridiron, with ditches 
enough to drain the sea !” 

‘And behind the wood—do you know anyr 
thing of that?” continued Randal. 

“Tt is good enough there,” eaid the horse- 
man, divining the object of his question, “ but 
you cannot get at it for the river.” 

“They have gut some goud soldiers among 
them,” said Randal. “Such ground was not 
chosen hy one of the old bottle-nused serving 
men of Landon." 

“They must have good intelligence, too,” 
said Lord Walton, “to fix so exactly on a point 
where they can best attack us. If it were not 
for my sister and the women, we might take 
their fire in passing, and get into the good 
ground beyond. But the carriages and baggage 
would prove a sad encumbrance.” 

* Ah, women, woinen !" cried Randal, “ they 
are the causes of all the mischief in the world. 
However, we must dispose of them, and must 
take our resolution quickly; there is no going 
hack now, my lord, and we must make oar way 
forward, at whatever risk: luckily, you have 
brought all the spare horses, and the women’s 
saddles; they must quit the carriages and 
mount; the baggage must take its chance, and 
belong to the winners.” 

“ But J cannot expose my sister,” exclaimed 
Lord Walton, “to such an affair as this: she 
can go back to the village.” 

“No, no,” said Randal, quickly, “ there is ne 
need of that; this good yeoman cad guide her 
around with the rest of the women, while we 
make our way forward, and do the best we cam 
with these gentry in front. They will not chase 
her if we keep on our way; but if we quit the 
road, they will, of course, draw to their left, and 
cut us off between the causeway and the water. 
Now, my lord, be quick ; get them out and away ; 
I will send a dozen of my meo to escort them, 
with Barecolt at their head. 'Tis the best task 
for him; for with women he will have roum te 
talk, and that is his oceupation. He may lie 
too, there, as much as he likes, and nobody will 
find htm out. Now, Master Yeoman, you be 
guide; lead these ladies over the moor, round 
by the hack of that t pond, and into the opea 
ground beyond it. ben you get tu that mound 
with the trees on it, you may halt e bit, and 
watch what we are about on the road. If you 


see that we get the woret, put te the apur, and 
Gallup on cil you rejoin the Coveotry road, then 
on ay (at as may be to the king, who will be 
in Coventry by noon to-morrow. If you see we 
make good our ground, come back and join ue.” 

*s But there are horse in that village, sir,” an- 
swered Hurst. ‘ 

‘s‘T'pat ean’t be helped,” replied Randal ; ‘ we 
have no other chance ; besides, they may be our 
people as well as the encmy'’s—Stay, it may be 
as well to see; I will send on Barecolt, while 
you halt on the hill. He can play either part — 
awear and swagger like the most licentious 
Cavalier, er cant and pule like the most starch- 
ed Puritan.” 

While this conversation had been taking place, 
the party had not ceased to advance slowly along 
the road; but the order to halt was now given, 
and preparations were made for carrying into 
execution the plan decided upon. ‘The car- 
tiages were stopped, Miss Walton and her at- 
tendants placed hastily upon the spare horses 
which had heen brought from Bishop's Merton, 
and the small body under Captain Barecolt were 
drawn out and commanded to fall into the rear. 
Annie Walton did all that she was told to do 
without a word, but she looked in her brother's 
face as he placed her on horseback, and, bend- 
ing down her beautiful head, kissed hia cheek, 
while a silent irrepressible tear rose in her eye. 

* Do not fear, Annie, do not fear,” said Charles 
Walwn; “ we will soon put these fellows to the 
rout?’ 

But it is in vain, in moments of danger and 
difficulty, to cofmmend courage to those who by 
fate or situation are doomed to inactivity, for 
they must still feel for those that they love, if 
nat for themselves; and though Miss Walton 
considered fur not one moment the personal 
peril she encountered, her heart beat with ap- 
prehensions for her brother, which no words 
could quiet or remove. Lord Walton then turn- 
ed to Arrah Neil, who was already inounted, 
and leaning his hand on the hurse’s neck, he 
asked, ‘‘Can you manage the horse, my poor 
Arrah? Had you not better ride behind a 
trooper 1" 

“Oh, no,” she said, “no; I can ride quite 
well—I remember now ;” and, indeed, the man- 
her in which she held her rein, the ease and 
grace with which she sat the horse, and the 
command which she had over it, though a pow- 
erful and spirited animal, clearly showed that at 
some time she must have been well accustum- 
ed to such exercise. Lord Walton looked down 
with a@ thoughtful expression of countenance, as 
ifthere was something that puzzled him. But 
just at that moment Major Randal rode up, ex- 
claiming. “ We inust lose no t1.ure time, my lord ; 
if we halt any longer here, chey may see what 
we are about, and act accordingly. I shall order 
the troop to advance, for women are always 
slow, and they must come after us ae they can, 
till they reach the littlo bridge up yonder. Let 
the carts and carriages come first, and they can 
bring up the rear. Now, mark ye! Barecolt, 
follow this good yeoman. with the ladies under 
your charge, till you reach that little mound 
with the trees. You can deliver your stomach 
by the way of any of the wild imaginations that 
may fret you; but when you get to the mound 
you must give up talking, and, riding on to the 
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village alone, make use of jour wits, if you have 
any left, to ascertain whether there be a troop 
of horse in it, and of what side.” 

* Alone!” said Barecolt. 

“Tv be sure.” answered Randal, with a laugh; 
“the man whu preached in the morning at 
chelle, and defeated the papists in the evening, 
who defended the pasa in the Cevennes single- 
handed against a whole army, may well go om 
alone to reconnoitre a handful of cavalry. Be- 
sides, it will make you careful, Master Barecolt, 
when you know that your own life depends upoa 
your own tongue.” 

“It has often done that,’ answered Barecolt. 
‘“‘T remember, when I was in Spain, being at- 
tacked hy some twenty banditti, and, putting 
my hack against a rock—" 

“March!” cried Randal, -iaterrupting bim; 
“tell that to the girls: twilldoto the tims 
as well as any other lie;” and, riding on, be led 
the way, while Lord Walton continued by bis 
sister's side, till, reaching the little bridge, the 
good farmer Hurst turned off from the road inte 
the meadows, fullowed by the young lady, her 
servants, and the escort. 
© With anxious cyes Annie Walton:and Arrab 
Neil watched the advance of the larger party of 
horse towards the wood before them, although 
neither of them had heard the exact cause of 
alarm, or were aware of where the danger was 
to be apprehended, or what was its nature. All 
they knew was, that peril lay upon the onward 
road; and, notwithstanding all the assiduities 
of Captain Barecolt, who, riding by their side 
wherever the space admitted it, endeavoured to 
entertain them with some of the monstrous fio 
tions in which his imagination was accustomed 
to indulge, they listened not to his tales, 
scarcely evcn heard his words, but with 4 
eyes turned constantly to the road they had jus 
quitted, pursued a path forming with it an acete 
angle, which led round by the back of a large 
piece of water, which lay gleaming before them. 
Once or twice they had to dismount, and lead 
their horses over the little wooden bri which 
crossed the ditches intersecting the plain; aad 
more than once, where these were 80 insecare 
as to give way under the horses’ feet, they were 
forced to bol their direct line, and take a ci 
cuit round. Neverthcless, as they cantered 
quickly over the turf between, they had reached 
the little tree-covered knoll which had bees 
pointed out as their halting-place before ths 
troop which was pursuing the high road bad ar 
rived at the spot where the low wood we have 
mentioned skirted the way. That wood did net, 
indeed, approach closc to the road, but lay a 
the distance of from a hundred to a hundred asd 
fifty yards, extending parallel with it for 
a quarter of a mile, having a green meadow 
the continuation of the broad trench we haw 
mentioned hetween. A river of some wid. 
and depth, fowing from the right, crossed the 
highway under a bridge of two arches, at a shert 
distance from the wood, and at the moment tt 
Migs Walton and her companions reached &? 
mound, the head of her brother's troop was 
the distance of some three hundred yards free 
this bridge. 

Knowing well that Major Randal was sete 
man to be trifled with, Captain Barecolt, as esea 
as they had arrived at the appointed place, tas’ 
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ceremonious leave of Miss Wal- 
on towards the village, of which 
a better view than befurc. The 
yes, however, were still fixed upun 


troop, as she sat with her borse }d 


ds the wood and with her maids 
Arrah Neil upon her left hand, and 
y Of troopers a little in advance. 
sained thus for some four or five 
‘eathless expectation of what was 
» When they perceived the troop 
sudden halt, and an apparent con- 
3 place at the head of the little 
that moment Anaoie Walton heard 
oupers aga before her say aloud, 
barricaded the bridge, that's clear 


d!" she exclaimed, ‘“‘ what will 


an, although he heard her words, 
is head over his shoulder to give 
thout making any reply. 
a little path, lady,” said one of the 
laced higher up the hill, saw more 
ground beneath, ‘there is a little 
vn the side of the bridge into the 
ww, if they were to take that, they 
. of the way of the wood, aod I 
sould cross the river, for it spreads 
vide it inust be shallow.” 
not sce it,” said Annie Walton ; 
see it for the bank.” 
she spoke, a considerable body of 
t. from the wood; and a party of 
Jred men, running forward, drew 
slose to the bridge, and opened a 
try upon the small troop of cavalry 
2d the road. Several horses at the 
ne were seen to plunge violently, 
rith its rider; the next instant the 
1 motion, and a charge was made 
dge; and for a few moments all 
i and disarray, in which they could 
the Cavaliers had recourse to their 
were endeavouring apparently to 
‘icade. 
ath, the path!” cried Annic Wal- 
y man will ride and tell them of 
that they can ford the river below, 
na hundred crowns.” 
troopers was instantly dashing for- 
: man who had been left in com- 
him back, saying that they bad 
to remain there, and must obey. 
the charge had been repulsed, arid 
were retreating under a heavy fire 
‘ay. They formed again, however, 
agons and carriages. 
om remonstrated against the recall 
iger; but. without waiting to hear 
rah Neil exclaimed, ‘I will go, 
il] go;”? and, shaking her rein, she 
to its speed, and darted forward 
e could stop her. 
00," cricd Annie Walton. “Why 
sk her life, and a sister fear:” and, 
ihe struck her horse with the whip 
In a moment, without uttering a 
ut yeuman Hurst was by her side, 
il outsped them both, and rode di- 
yath she had observed. Without 
pause, the devoted girl rode on, 


although, as soon as ever she was perceived 
from the bridge, the shuts began tu drop around 
her, for her object was instantly divined, and 
ho consideration for her sex reatrained the eol- 
iery. 

“This way, lady, this way,” cried Hurst, 
turning to the left; ‘“‘we can speak to them 
over the dike, and we shall be farther from the 
fire.” They were now within a few hundred 
yards of Lord Walton's party, and he was seen 
at the head of the troop geaticulating vehemoat- 
ly to his sister to keep back. 

“Ride away, my dear, ride away,” cried 
Hurst; “I will go on;’’ but at that moment a 
shot struck his charger, and horse and rider 
went down together. Miss Walton, however, 
rode forward, eeeing the good yeoman struggling 
up; and Arrah Neil too pursued her way, reach. 
ed the bridge, dashed up the path, entered the 
road, and, in the midst of all the fire, galloped 
on, till, whem within ten yards of the carriages, 
a ball struck the animal in the haunches, and 
he reared violently with the pain. She still kept 
her seat, however, till Lord Walton, spurring 
forward, seized the bridle and caught her in his 
arms just as the horse fell, and, struggling in 
the agonies of death, rolled over into the dike. 

‘*Good God, what is it!” exclaimed Charles 
Walton, bearing her back behind the wagons. 
“Annie, Annie, ride away,” he shouted to his 
sister ; ‘if you love me, ride away.” 

“There is a path down by the bri be 
river is furdable below,” exclaimed Arrah Neil; 
“there are no dikes beyond the stream. All is 
clear on that side.’ 

“Look, look, Charles,” cried Miss Walton, 
pointing with her hand, ‘there is a body of cav- 
alry drawing out from the village, and some one 
Het at full spsed towards our people on the 
hi i} 


“Friends, on my life!” cried Major Randal, 
“Now, fair aide-de-camp, gallop round there to 
the right and keep out of fire. Tell your people 
to charge the Roundheads in the front, while 
those from the village taxe them on the flank, 
and we do the best we can on the right. What 
was that you said, pretty maid 1” he continued, 
addressing Arrah Neil: ‘ta path down by the 
bridge? the stream fordable 1” 

‘Ride away, Annie, ride away,” cried Lord 
Walton ; “more to the right, more to the right.”" 

“We must push forward the carriages and 
carts,” said Major Randal; “they will give us 
some shelter. Where this girl came up, there 
can we go down.” 

“T saw the path quite clear,” said one of the 
men. 

But, without more words, the new plan pro- 
prosed was immediately followed; the carts, 
drawn up two abreast, wero pushed forward 
towards the bridge by the main strength of the 
dismounted troopers, for the borses had become 
unmanageable, and the traces had been cut; 
and under shelter of these and of the carriages, 
whic:: formed a line on the left, the troop ad- 
vanced in good order to the bridge, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the musketeers. 

In the meanwhile, Annie Walton took her 
way back towards the hill, beckoning to the 
yeoman Hurst, who had by this time freed bim- 
self from his horse; but he, with that sort of 
passive bravery which is so characteriatio of 
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of horse; all were again in movemen 
galloping furward towards the point « 
by the musketeers, the three parties ol 
ists charged beadlung down upon thet 
once more the bright flash of the fire-4 
along the line of the road, and the: 
smoke again rolled over the combatant: 

It was no longer tu be repuloed ¢ 
Cavaliers now charged. For iull ten 
the eyes of the watchers on the till cu 
ceive nothing but one struggling and « 
mags in the midst of the din white clu 
the frequent flashes of the guns, and ev 
and then a party of two or three becom! 
apparent, and then plunging again into tI 
of the melee. At the same time, the . 
reports of the musketry and the lung-c 
blasts of the trumpet, mingled with sti 
cries, were burne by the wind tu the ea 
ing that the fight wae continued with 
ate determination on each side; ant 
Walton could restrain her anxiety nu 
but moved slowly furward towards th 
of combat. 

Before she had advanced many yards, 
without a rider rushed across the rvad,. 
loped over the meadows towards her; 
turned round, and with elevated head 
panded nostrils, gazed towards the pla 
which he came; then, with a wild nev! 
away again, and rushed across the ph 
another instant, three or fuur inen on fu 
muskets in thelr hands, were seen runt 
full speed, and Miss Walton checked he 
fearing that they might come near b 
they made direct for une of the ditches \ 
mentioned, and, jumping in, scemed to 
down for concealment. 

“They have won the day,’ cried Aon 
ton ; and, turning to her women, who 
lowed somewhat sluwly, she repeated, 
Cavaliers have won the day—God gran! 
be without great loss ;” and, at the th 
what might be her brother's fate in tha 
fight, ber heart sunk with that dread w 
all fecl when the veil which always hao, 
or less over the future is brought neare 
eyes, so as to render our contemplatiun 
the present dim and indistinct. 

A larger party of foot, consisting of 
twenty or thirty men, was then seen | 
along the road; but close upon them 
body of cavalry, and in a moment th 
dispersed and flying over the plain. Al 
the same time, the heavy mass of ho 
infantry which had so long remained 
together near the bridge, seemed 10 exp. 
a shell, parties of foot or horsemen sc 
here and there in every direction ; and 
rible scene of a rout and pursuit n 
place—the musketeers, in general, caati: 
their arms and flying, while the Caval 
lowed them here and there over the pl 
put them to the sword on the least sho 
sistance, In the midst of all this disa 
confusion, a group of some twenty ¢ 
horsemen were seen gathered round a8 
upon the highest part of tho road | 
bridge ; and after a brief pause, durin 
they remained perfectly still and motivr 
loud and peculiar trumpet call—known 
days as the recall to the standard—car 


the English peasant, continued deliberately to 
anbuckle the girths of his saddle (about which 
it appeared afterward all his stuck was stowed 
away in various bags and contrivances), and 
made not the slightest effurt to get out of mus- 
ket shot till be had gut the whole upon his back, 
after which he trudged away towards the hill, 
ooly injured by one Ball which grazed his arm. 

Losing no tine by the way, Miss Walton soon 
rejoined the party of troopers at the knoll, and 
was giving them the order of Major Randal, 
when Barecolt himself came up at full speed, 
exclaiming, 

“(Great news, greatnews! There is the Earl 
ef Beverley, with two hundred horse, ready to 
ebarge the Roundhbeads in the flank.” 

«We have Major Randal’s orders to charge 
them io front,” said the sergeant. 

“Stay, stay,” cried Barecolt; “ wait a min- 
ute, wail @ minute, and then the man who does 
not kill bis five of the enemy should never sit 
down with agentlemantodinneragain Steady, 
my men, steady ; look to your pistols, have ready 
your spurs. As soon as the earl has crossed 
the road, I give the word.” 

“* See, see,” cried Annie Walton, “they have 
got down into the meadow—they are fording 
the stream—eee what a fire the enemy are keep- 
asl: upon them. Oh, charge, charge, for Gud's 

e, and help them!” 

“Madam, I always obey a lady.” said Bare- 
colt, with a low bow, at the same time raising 
the blade of his sword to his lips and kissing it. 
“She is the best commanding officer in the 
world. Now! Upon them—charge and at 
them!” and with these words he led his little 
troup forward, with an air of gallantry and de- 
termination which went far to justify the gas- 
conades in which he indulged. 

The ford, though somewhat deep, was smooth 
and easy, but still it exposed the troop of Cava- 
liers to a terrible fire of musketry from the 
bridge; an¢ Annie Walton, lef alone with her 
women on the bill, saw with a sinking heart 
flash after flash run along the road, while the 
thick white smoke was wafted by tho wind over 
her brother's party, rendering the figures indis- 
tinct, and concealing their movements in some 
degree from her eyes. A moment after, how- 
ever, she saw two or three horsemen break out 
of the cloud, and gallop on for several hundred 
yards into the meadow ; then followed a greater 
number, and she could hear shouts and calls, in 
the midst of which she thought she distinguish- 
ed her brother's voice; and then she saw the 

rs halt, and form again in line, while Bare- 
colt, with his little party, hore steadily an at a 
quick pace somewhat to the right ; and a much 
larger body of cavalry, which seemed to have 
taken a circuit from the village behind some 
hedgerows that skirted the cdge of the plain, 
appearei) advancing rapidly on the left of the 
musketeers, and occupying the whule spacc be- 
tween the wood and the high road. 
_ There was now a momentary pause, the fir- 
ing ceased, the troop of Lord Walton and Major 
Randal remained atill, the smoke cleared in 
gome degree away, and Anno asked herself, 
“what next! 

The moment, however, that Barccolt came 
pon a line with the reat, the shrill blast of a 
trumpet was heard from the two larger budies 
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musical, upon the air; and the next instant 
* or tive horsemen separated themselves 
fm the party, and rode up at an easy canter 
tards the wowed knoll 
‘moe Walton gazed eagerly, and recognising 
brother's form after one moment of brief 
ety, rode un to meet him with her heart at 
2. Lord Walton pushed forward his horse 
wre the rest, and wheeling it by her side, 
seed her hand in his, murmuring, “ My dear- 
Annie, my sweet sister, you have been sad- 
errified, I fear, but yet you have showed 
rself a soldier’s child.” : 
Oh, Charles, Charles, you* are wounded,” 
d Annie, looking in his face, which was bleed- 
and ata gory scarf which was round his left 


is 
* Nothing, nothing.” replied her brother. 
lem will lave scratches when they fight with 
d beasts, Annie—and these Roundheads have 
wn themselves as fierce and intractable. 
ey fought gallantiy, however, it must be 
ned, and have made us pay dearly for our 
+I fear so, indeed, Charles,” cried Miss Wal- 

‘Tam sure it must be so. But poor Ar- 
Neil—is she safe!” 

*Ot yes, thank God,” replied Lord Walton. 
sent just now to the coach in which I had 

ced her, to make sure she was uninjured. I 

st not blame her rashness, my Annie, nor 

trs either. for it has been the means of sav- 
us ; but it was a terrible risk, my dear girl, 
| your escape is a miracle.” 

‘And good Major Randal?" asked Annie, 

ling to change the subject. 

‘He is safe too,” replied Lord Walton, “and 

hout a scratch, though never man exposed 

teelf more. But here comes another friend 

Om you will be glad to see, and to whom we 

@ all our success.” 

‘Oh, Sir Francis Clare,” exclaimed Miss 

tlton, with a glow of pleasure rising in ber 

‘ek, ‘I am most happy to see yoo.” 

‘Nay, oot Sir Francis Clare either,” cried 

' bruther, “but my oldest and truest friend, 
Ear! of Beverley.” 

‘ Nay,” said Annie, with a smile, ‘this is 
fair of you, my lord, to give me a false name 
other day. I half intend to punish you by 

ting you as a stranger atill. Had you told 
ft was Lord Beverley, I should not have 

@ that I nover heard my brother mention 

t, fur I can aesure you, in former days his 

ere were full of no one else. However, 

te ie my hand; I forgive you, trusting with 

@ woinan’s foolish confidence that you had 

he good reason for cheating me.” 

*J will never eheat you more, dear lady,” 

lied Lord Beverley, taking her hand and 

ting it to hie lips; “but in such times as 
we, it is sometimes needful to seem not what 
are, ani these noms de guerre, when once 

amed, should be kept up to every one. I 

| eo ride near two hundred miles across a 

turbed country, where the name of Franris 

(re might pass unquestioned, when that of 

verley inight soon have found me a lodging 

the Tower. Walton said it was a rash act 
mine te rink Buch an expedition at all, but | 

'e just heard froin him that [ am not the 

vy rush person where there is a good causc 
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“Nay, will you scold me too?” rejoined Miss 
Walton, laughing; “if so, I will hold no far. 
ther conversation with you. Yet, my good 
lord, to say truth, I take less blame to myself 
for what I did, than for not doing it at once. 
To see the poor girl, Arrah Neil, willing to risk 
her life to serve my brother, shaimed me to 
think that she should encounter danger alone.” 

“ But you might have sent one of the men, 
dear Annie,” said Lord Walton: “it was a sob 
dier’s, not a lady’s task to carry such intelli- 
gence.” 

“ But they could not go,” replied Annie Wal- 
ton; and as they rode back towards the high 
road, she explained to her brother and his friend 
the circumstances under which she had acted. 

For a minute or two the conversatiun was a8 
gay and cheerful as a great sucvess just obtain- 
ed, a great deliverance just achieved, cuuld 
tender it. Lord Beverley explained to his fair 
companion, that, having learned that morning, 
on entering the neighbouring village with a hody 
of two hundred horse, which he had raised for 
the service of the king, that a regiment of Par- 
liamentary musketeers were lying concealed at 
the hack of the wood, and supposing that their 
ambush was directed against himself, he had 
determined to remain in the place, and defend 
it, should need be, againet them; but that, 
when he found the passage of Lord Walton’s 
troop was opposed, and his friend in danger, he 
had instantly called his men to the saddle, and 
advanced to support him. Lord Walton, too, 
related many of those actions which in such 
scenes of strife arc always crowded into the 
space of a few minutes; and much praise did 
he bactow upon the gallant determination of 
Major Rar.da] and his troop, and also upon the 
steadinese avi ccurage displayed by his own 
tenantry ard edherents. Captain Barecolt 
himself had tis fuz share of commer. lation. 

“Thad thought,” said Charles Walton, * from 
his ridiculous bravadoes during the last two 
days, that the man muet be at least a coward, 
although Randal is not one to suffer euch an 
animal near him: but it proved quite the con- 
trary; and I saw his long body constantly in 
the thick of the melée, and his heavy eword 
cutting right and left at the steel caps of the 
musketeers, over the very muzzles of their 
guns.” 

As they approached nearer to the scene of 
conflict, however, the sights which Miss Wal- 
ton witnessed—the dead, the dying, the wound- 
ed, the road stained with deep pools of bluod, 
and the sounds that met her ear—the grvan of 
anguish, the sad complaint, the cry for water 
and for help—blotted out all memory of their 
success; and with a shuddering frame and a 
sad heart she followed her brother to the spot 
where Major Randal was sitting by his cornet, 
on the parapet of the bridge, recciving accounts 
from the different troopers as they came in of 
the prisoners taken from the enemy, and the 
killed and wounded on their own part, while 
ever and anon a mounted trumpeter by his side 
blew a loud, long blast, to call the parties from 
the pursuit. 

* Ah, Miss Walton,” cried the old officer, 
starting up and addressing her in his usual blu | 
tone, * Tai glad to see you gafe and well. | will 
never say tha! women are of no Use any WARE, 
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for, by my faith, you and that other girl got us 
out of a pretty predicament. I was blind enough 
or stupid envugh, and so wero all the rest, not 
to mark the liule path, for we passed it in 
charging up to the bridge, and if we had, we 
should not have known that the stream was 
fordable below. However, get you into the 
carriage again, and shut your eyes or draw the 
curtains, fur | see you look white and sickish, 
and these sights are not fit for women. The 
men will have soon pulled down that barricade, 
and then you cao go on, while we get up the 
wounded and follow. We wiust do ten miles 
more to-night.” 

“{ should prefer to nde,” replied Miss Wal- 
ton; “you had better put the wounded people 
in the carriages.” 

“True, trae—well bethought,” answered the 
old soidicr. * You are a goud girl, after all.” 

Lord Walton smiled at the somewhat am- 
biguous compliment to his sister; but, as no 
time was to be lust, lie Ieft her under the care 
of Lord Beverley, and procceded to give orders 
and make those arrangements which the cir- 
cumstances required. The barricade, which 
had been constructed hastily of felled trees, 
stone, aud turf, was speedily removed, and the 
foremost of the carriages was bcing brought 
forward to receive some of the severely wound- 
ed, who were lying about within the very nar- 
row Circle to which the strife had been contined, 
when Lord Walton’s servant, Langan, rode up, 
exclaiming, “* My lord, my lord, the prisoners 
have made their escape.” 

“ What prisoners 1” demanded Lord Walton, 
forgetting those be had brought from Bishup's 
Merton. 

“Why, that Roundhead rascal and canting 
hypocrite, Dry, of Longsoaken, with Thistleton, 
and the rest.” 

“Nu,” rejoined Roger Hartup, who was 
standing near, with a severe wound in his 
shoulder, “I shot Thiatletun through the head 
after the first charge. He had picked up a 
sword, I don't know how, and got out of the 
carriage, and was just making a plunge at Jack. 
gon, the forester, when I blew his brains out 
with my pistol ; you will find him lying behind 
the wagons. Of the rest I know nothing.” 

“They are all gone,” answered Langan. 

“And Arrah Neil 1" exclaimed Lord Walton, 
advancing towards the carriages. But Arrah 
Neil was not there. 


—<——. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Inquiniges were made on every side, but in 
vain. No one had seen the puor girl since she 
had been placed in the coach by Lord Walton ; 
and, indeed, in the haste and confusion of the 
strife which had ensued after the truop had 
forded the river and attacked the enemy in 
front, no one had had an opportunity of witness- 
ing what had taken place ainong the carriages, 
except two wounded men who had been felt 
behind upon the road, one of whom had died 
Defure the struggle was over, and the other had 
crept for seeurty under one of the wagons, 
which hid everything that was passing from in 
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and her brother seemed somewhat beyond me 
sure in the eyes of guod Mayor HKandal, wt 
was anxious to hasten forward with all spep 
He waited sumcwhat impatiently while parts 
were sent bere and there over the plain w se 
for the poor girl who had disappeared, but | 
length he broke forth in a sharp tune, exclaia 
ing. ‘* We cannot wait here till night, my lon 
looking for this lost sheep: we have got all tt 
wounded men into the coaches and vn wt 
wagons, and, on my life, we must be marching 
we have prisoners enough to embarrass 1 
sadly if we should be attacked, and who a 
tell that we may not meet with another part 
of these worthics.” 

“T think not,” said the Ear] of Beverley, wh 
had shown a good deal of interest in the eve 
which seemed to move his friend so mucb. “ 
have heard of no other Ruundheads than thes 
in this neighbourhood ; but if you will mare 
oa, Walton, and take one half of my troop wit 
you, I will remain behind with the rest, for the 
are fresher than your men, and we can overtali 
you after we have done al) that is possibie 2 
discover this poor girl.” 

“No,” dnawered Lord Walton, “I will pe 
leave her behind, Francia, as long as there i 
achance. You had better march on, tajor; j 
will stay with my own peuple, and follow ya 
to Henley. Annie, you had better go on: yes 
staying, my dear sister, would but embarves 
me. Lord Beverley will give you the advantag 
of his escort, and I will overtake you beer 
night.” 

It was accordingly arranged as be proposed; 
and, to say the truth, Lord Beverley was by w 
means displeased with the task of protecting 
his friend’s sister on the way. In the coura 
of a quarter of an hour the whole troop was pa 
in motion; and Annie Walton, though some 
what unwilling to leave her brother behind, feb 
lowed on horseback, with the earl by her si@@ 
and some fourteen or fifteen horse bringing q 
the rear at a short distance hehind. She wat 
sad and desponding with all the events whiel 
had taken place; for the first joy of succes 
and deliverance had by this time passed away. 
and the impreasion that remained was of thd 
dark and gloomy character. which her first e 
trance upon scenes of strife, bloodshed, aa 
danger might naturally produce upon a gest 
and kindly heart, however firm might be ty 
mnind, however strong the resolution. Be 
companion well understood the feelings of! 
girl nurtured with tenderness and luxury, &® 
customed alone to deal with the peaceful asl 
the graceful things of life, when suddenly fore 
to witness and take part in the fierce and torte 
lent acts of civil war, to follow marching B& 
and be a@ spectator of battle and slaughter. 
knew right well that no gay and lively eetjedl 
would be pleasant to her ear at such @ 
though the soldier himself might habitually 
off all memory of the strife the instant it we 
over, and give way to joy and triumph is @ 
hour of success ‘The uvaiet Shaped hiv e@ 
versation accordingly, and in a grave t 
not sad tone, spoke af deeper and more slew 
things than had formed the matter of their @ 
course when last they met,  Neverthelea 
seeking to win her from bee gloony, there cam 


sight. ‘The agitutivn aud alarin of Mies Walton | trou tine to time, across the course of all b 
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said, flashes of bright and brilliant eloquence, 
rich and imaginative illustratiuns, sparkling and 
alinust gay allusions to other things, and times, 
@nd scenes, which, withuut producing the dis- 
cord which any thing liko mernment would 
have occasioned to her ear, stole her thoughts 
away from sadder subjects of cuntemplation, 
and, calling the blessed power of fancy to her 
aid, enabled her to bear up under the first weight 
* of the dark present. To Annie Walton there 
Was an extraordinary charm in the conversa: 
tion of the Cavalier: it was like the current of 
& stream flowing on between deep and shady 
banks, profound, yet rapid and various, whilo 
ever and anon the sunshine broke upon it 
through the trees, and lighted it up for a space 
ip all the sparkling lustre of the day. At first 
ber replies were brief and few, but gradually 
. @he took a greater part in the discourse, an- 
swered at large, gave him her own thoughts in 
return for his, inquired as well as listened, and 
‘was won often to a smile. Thus they rode on 
* for about two hours, the Cavalier gaining more 
“and more upon her, and, to speak the truth, the 
high qualities of her heart and inind winning 
from him as much admiration as her beauty and 
her grace commanded at the first sight. 
Their progress, as before, was very slow, and 
ence they had to pause for about a quarter of an 
-* hour, while the baggage of Lord Beverley's 
“= troop was brought fourth from the village where 
@ be had left it, and added to that of the other 
party. At length, however, they came in sight 
@fa small town lying on the slope of a hill, with 
higher up upon the right a detached house, and 
}gome tall trees about it, standing in the midst 
a park or very large meadow, surrounded by 
ient brick walls. 
At this point of their march Major Randal 
je back and spoke a few words to the earl, 
who replied, “ Exactly as you like, major—I am 
“ander your commani.” 
“ Nay, iny Jord,” replied the old officer, ‘1 am 
jeder yours; you bold a higher commission.” 
* But with less experience, my good friend,” 
answered the Cavalier; “at all events, Major 
2! Randal, 1 will act by your advice: if you think 
we can reach Henley, well; if not, we will halt 
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=== We might if it were not for this lumbering 

j ge,” answered the old soldier. “I cannot 
3 what has made Lord Walton, who knows 
$82 well what service is, cuinber us with such stuff 
™~ gs this. A trooper should never have any hag- 
=S gage but his arms, a duzen crowns, and a clean 


= ebirt.” 
= “Yoo most not grumble, my good friend,” re- 
iglied the cart, dropping his voice. “If I under. 
* gtand Charles Walton rightly, there is that in 
i wagons which will 4 more serviceable to 
king than all our broadswords.” 
“Ab! ah! I understand,” said Major Ran- 
-“If that he 80, we must take care of it, 
ise I think [ should be inclined to pitch 
whule into the first river. Well, then, my 
we will stop here; and as that is your 
» [ believe, you may sleep in your own 
for one night. We will quarter the men 
the village, and I will send out to see that 
te road is clear for our march to-morrow.” 
“T shall expect you to supper, however, ma. 
yr” said the earl; “although I cannot tell 


| whether there is any meat in the house, yet I 

know there ty good old wine in the cellar. an- 
less the Roundheads have got into it since I 
Was there.” 

“Tf they buve, you will not find a bottle,” re- 
plied Randal; “for, notwithstanding all their 
hypocrixy, they drink as deep as Caval.ers: the 
only difference is, that they cant where the oth- 
ers swagger. But as for your wine, ny lard, 
you must drink it yourself tur ime. Tam an old 
campaigner, and tiny saloun ts the parlour of the 
alchvuse ; [ain more at home there thao ainong 
gilt chairs and sidebvards of plate ” 

* Good faith, you will find little of that in my 
house,” replied the earl; 80 come if you will: 
but, in the mean time, [ will guide this fair lady 
up, and take some of the men with me to guard 
the house; for there is but a young girl and an 
ald butler of seventy, who revailonts Queen 
Elizabeth, left to take care of it. All the rest 
of my peuple are in the saddle.” 

“That's where they should he, my lord,” ro- 
plied Randal. “J will make your cornet quar- 
ter the men, as the place is yours, and will see 
you before I sleep, to plau our arrangements for 
to-morrow.” 

Thus saying, he rode on again: 2nd after 
having given a few orders to his s.cers for the 
disposal of the furce in the village, the guarding 
of the house, and the sending back of a stnall 
detachment to meet Lord Walton, the Earl of 
Beverley rode up with his fair companion and 
her women, by a narrow, wood-covered lane, to 
the house upon the hill. The building was not 
very large, being one of the old fortified houses 
which were common in England in that time, . 
and many of which, during the civil wars, stood 
regular sieges by the Parliamentary forces. 
Strong towers and buttresses, hicavy walls, nar- 
row windows, and one or two irregular out- 
works, gave it a peculiar character, which is 
only to be met with now in some of the old 
mansions which have come down to these times, 
falling rapidly into decay, and generally applied 
to viler uses. As was then custuinary, and a8 
was the case at Bishop's Merton, a wide terrace 
spread before the house, upon which the earl 
and his companions drew in their horses ; and, 
before she dismounted, Miss Walton turned to 
gaze over the view, while the Cavalier dike 
to the ground, and, casting his rein to one o 
the troopers who bad followed him, approached 
to aid her. 

‘The prospect is nat so wide as at Bishop’s 
Merton, fair lady,” said he; “but there is one 
object in it which will be as pleasant to yeur 
eye a8 any yon could see at huine. There 
comes your brother.” 

‘““l gee a party of horse,” said Annie Walton, 
“by the wood under the hill, but I cannot dis- 
tinguish any of the figures.” 

“Oh, it is he, it is he!” cried her companion ; 
“but I see no woman among them.” 

“ Alas!" said Annie Walton, ‘what can 
have berome of that poor girl 12 

“Tt is strange, indeed,” said the Cavalier; 
“but yet, Miss Walton, she may have beeo 
alarmed, an) fled while the fight was Ruing on. 
(any injury had happened to her, had she heen 
wounded or killed hy a chance shot, she must 
have been found by this tine,” 

“Ob, no; fear had wottung Lo do Wa} ve- 
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plied Miss Walton; “she went through the 
midst of the fire to tell my brother of the path.” 

“Why, he said it was yourself,” rejuined 
Lord Keveiley, , 

“We both went,” replied Annie Walton: 
“but she seemed to have no fear, and I confess 
my heart beat like a very coward's.” 

“It is indeed strange,” said the earl; ‘but 

et. perhaps your brother may have tidings. 
Let me assist yuu to alight ;” and, lifting her 
gently from the horse, he led her into the wide 
ancient hall, at the door of which stood the old 
butler, with his head shaking with age, but a 
glad look upon his countenance to see his lord 
once more returned. 

From the hall, which felt chilly and damp, as 
if the duor of the house had seldom been open- 
ed t the sunshine and free air, the earl con- 
ducted his companion up a flight of stone steps, 
ard through some wide, unfurnished corridors, 
to a part of the house which presented a more 
cheerful and habitable appeurance, giving a 
ES from time to tiine at the countenance of 

iss Walton, as if to see what effect the deso- 
fate aspect of the place would have upon her. 
Abserted in other contemplations, however, she 
took no notice, and at length the Cavalier called 
her attention to it himself, saying with a faint 
and somewhat sad smile, 

“You see, Miss Walton, what effect neglect 
can have. During my long absence from Eng- 
land, everything has fallen into decay—more, 
indeed, in this house than in my dwelling in the 
North; but yet I reproach myself for having 
given way fo the very mingled feelings that kept 
me froin residing in my own land and among 
my own people. It is not, indeed, the ruin and 
desolation that falls upon one's property which 
a man ought to inind under such circumstances ; 
but when a wealthy family dwells in the midst 
of its own tenantry, they build up a better man. 
sion than any that is raised with hands, a nobler 
home than the lordly castle or the splendid pal- 
ace: I mean that which is founded in the love 
and affections of friends and dependants, orna. 
mented with kindly feelings and mutual bene. 
fits, obligations, gratitude, and esteem. And 
this is the house which falls into more horrible 
decay, during a long absence, than any of these 
things of brick or stone.” 

‘«T fear, indeed, it is eo,” said Miss Walton, 
walking on beside him into a large and hand. 
some room, not only well furnished, but pre. 
senting some most beautiful pictures of the Ital- 
jan school hanging upon the walls, while objects 
of virtu and instruments of music lay scattered 
over numerous tables, many of which were in 
theinselves excessively costly. ‘“ But it seems 
to me, tiny lord, that in some respects your house 
and yourself are very much alike, though per. 
haps it is bold of me to say so; but, now that I 
know who you really are, I fcel as much in 
alined to regard you as an old friend as you did 
towards me when first we met." 

“Thanks, thanks, sweet lady,’ answered 
the earl, "Ob! regard me ever so. But if 
you inean that in my house and in myself there 
are desolate and ruined corners, you are tnis- 
taken. 1 ain not one of those who bave either 
some real and deep grief overshadowing the 
heart for ever, or one of those who nourish a 
sentimental sorrow fur nothing at all. There 
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may he things in my own life that T regret. { 
may have lost dear friends and relations whom 
I mourn; but as the common course of events 
runs in this world, my life bas been a very 
happy one, checkered, indeed, only by a great 
injury inflicted on my family by the king whom 
now I serve, which made me resolve, like a 
foolish boy ae I then was, never to set my fout 
in my native land while he remained in power. 
When I found that be was fallen, dispusseesed, 
and in need, I came back in haste to serve him 
with that borally which I trust will long be the 
distinction of a British gentleman.” 

“I did not exactly mean what you thiok,” 
replied Miss Walton; “I merely wished to 
remark that you seem sometimes as gay and 
cheerful as this room in which we now are, 
sometimes as sad and gloomy as the bal 
through which we lately -” She ca- 
oured a little as she spoke, from an indebaite 
consciousness that the woman who remarks ee 
closely the demeanour of a young and hand 
some man, may be well suspected of taking 8 
deeper interest in him than she wished to be- 
lieve she did in her companion. 

The Cavalier replied at once, however, with 
out remarking the blush. 

“Tt must he so ever, Miss Walton, with 
those who feel and think. Is it not so with 
yourself! The spirit that God gives us is mada 
for happiness. full of high aspirations, and bright 
capabilities of enjoyment ; but it is placed ina 
world of trial and of difficulty, prisoned in a 
corporeal frame that checks and limits its exer- 
tions, chained down by cares aod circumstances 
that burden its free energies. Wheneve: the 
load is net felt, whenever the walls of the daz 
reon are rot seen, the captive gladly casts of 
the remembrance that such things exist, and 
rejoices in their absence. But ever and ance 
they present themselves to his eyes, or press 
upon his limbs, and he mourns under the weight 
that he cannot wholly cast off. But here comes 
your brother; and I will only add that you 
shall see me sad no more, if you will bargaia 
with me that you will be cheerful too." 

In a few minutes Lord Walton himself es- 
tered the room, but his countenance boaeels 
no good tidings of her he had been in search of 
He had been able, indecd, to gain no informe 
tion whatever, though he left no effurt unmade; 
and he was evidently deeply mortified aad 
grieved, so that the next two houre passed ia 
sadness upon all parts. While the necessary 
arrangements were made for lodging the rary 
in the house for the night, some occupation 
a less sad character than the loss of poor Arma 
Neil was given to the thoughts of Miss Walhwoa 
by all the little inconveniences and difficulties 
attendant upon the sudden arrival of a large 
party in a mansion unprepared for their recep 
tion. Though accustomed through life to every 
sort of comfort. Annie Walton was not one ts 
niake much of trifies; and she was 
rather than otherwise at all the small annoy 
ances, and at the dismay and emba' 
of her maids. When she returned from the 
rooms which had been assigned to ber and ber 
female companions, to that which way 
in the house the picture-room, she found ber 
brother conversing in the winduw with 
friend. with a bright and checriul countenance 
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which surprised her. The change was ex- 
i in a moment, however, hy Charles 

alton holding out a dirty strip of paper to 
her, and saying, 

“Here is news of our poor Arrah, Annie. She 
ie safe, although I cannot tell where.”' 

Annie took the scrap of paper afd read, 
merely observing as she did so, 

* This is nut Arrah’s hand: she writes beau- 
tifully.” 

The note ran as follows : 


‘My Lornr—This is to tell you, as I heer 
that you have been a running after pretty Arrah 
Neil all the evening, that she is saif in this 

lace, and as well as may be. I can't come 

ust at present, for reasons ; but [ will be over 
with you by cock. crow to-morrow morning, and 
either bring her, if I can, or take you to her. I 
subscribe myself, my lorde, your obedient ser- 
‘vant to command, 
“ Joun Huger.” 


“ Francis here,” said Lord Walton, when his 
sister had clone reading, “ has heen laughing at 
me for the reputation which I have acquired 
of running after preity Arrah Neil during the 
whole evening: but I think I may set laughs 
at defiance regarding her, Annie.” 

“IT think so too,” answered Miss Walton, 
with a smile; * but I wish we knew where she 

As often happens, however, when, in the 
midst of many cares and anxieties, one subject 
of alarm and grief is removed, all the rest are 
forgotten for the time, the news of poor Arrah's 
safety restored the cheerfulness of all the party. 
We draw an angury of future happiness from 
each blessing that befalis us, from each relief 
that is afforded; and it is not till new difficul- 
ties press upon us that apprehension resumes 
ber sway, 

Cheerfulness, then, retarned to the party 
assembled in Lord Beverley's house; they sat 
down tu th~ pleasant evening meal, which 
closed a day of strife and danger, with hearts 
lightened and expectations raised; the merry 
voices of the troopers who were supping in the 
ball heluw, gave them warning how best to 
treat the cares of the time; and if an anxiety 
or thonght of the future did break in for a mo- 
ment upon them, it was but to teach them to 
@ajoy the present hour, inasmuch as no fore. 
thought or grave contemplation could affect the 
coming events. Lord Beverley exerted himself, 
withont any apparent effort, to keep the conver- 
sation in its cheerful tone; and when Miss 
Walton made some inquiries as to any danger 
or difficulty which might lie upon the march of 
the following day, he exclaimed gayly, 

“ Away with such thoughts, fair lady: we 
have taken every precaution ; we have done all 
that we can to guard against evil; we have 
true hearts. and a good cause; and, in trust of 
God's protection, Jet us enjoy these hours of 
tranquillity. ‘They are treasures, helieve me, 
that are not often met with; let us gather them 
while we can. The best of husbandry, depend 
upon it, is to sift the corn from the chaff, to 

rate the gold from the dross, in the portion 
of time that is allotted to us, and not to mingle 
the sorrow of — With the enjoyment 


of to-day. Come, Miss Walton,” he added, 
“you must add to our present happiness by 
letting us hear once more that sweet voice in 
song. such as delighted me at Bishop's Merton.” 

“Nay, not to-night,” said Annie Walton. 
“Tt is your turn now, my lord. By all these 
instruments of music, I am sure you sing your- 
self. Is it not so, Charles *” 

“Beautifully,” replied Lord Walton; “and, 
what is better than all, Annie, be requires no 
pressing.” A 

“T will, with all my heart,” replied the Cav- 
alier, ‘“‘but upon one condition; that I am 
called no more my lord. Charles Walton and 
Francis Beverley have been too long brothers 
for the sister of either to use so cold a term. 
What shall ! sing? It must he of love in a lady’s 
presence, otherwise were I no true knight ;” 
and, taking a large Venitian mandolin from the 
table behind him, he put it in tune, and sung— 


LORD BEVERLEY’S SONG. 


“Light of my lite, my heart's intense desiro, 
Soul of my seul, thou blossom and thon beam ; 
Thon kindiew day with more than suminer's fre, 
Thou bright’nest night like aome celestial dieam. 


“The sight of thec civee sunshine to my way, 
Thy music breath beings rapture to iny ear; 

My thoughts thy thonghts, like willing slaves, obey 
Oh theu mest benutiful. ob thou mort dear! 


“One look of thine i« worth a monnrch's throne, 
One smile from thee woul raise the dying head, 

One tone of thine would melt a heart of stone, 
One kiss, one kixs would vivify the dead. 


« Near thee the hours like moments flect away ; 
Absent, they linger heavy on the view: 

In life. In denth. oh let me with thee «tay, 

Oh thou moet beautiful, most good, most true.’ 

The voice was rich and mellow, with all the 
cultivation which the art of Italy could at that 
time bestow. There was no effort, there was 
nothing forced; every note scemed as much a 
part of the expression of the thonght as the 
words in which it was clothed. But there was 
a fire, a warmth, an enthusiasm in the singer 
which gave full depth and power to the whole. 
It was impossible tn see hin and to hear him 
without forgetting that he was singing a song 
composed probably long hefore, and without be- 
lieving that he was giving voice, in the only way 
his feelings would permit, to the sensations of 
the moment. 

Annie Walton knew not why, but her heart 
heat quickly as she sat and listened, the long 
black eyelashes of her beautiful eyes remained 
sunk towards the ground, and her fair cheek he- 
came pale as marble. She would fain have look- 
ed up when the song was done, she would fain 
have thanked the Cavalier and expressed her 
admiration of his musie, but she could do nei- 
ther, and remained perfectly silent, while her 
brother remarked the emotion which she felt, 
and turned his eyes with a smile from her coun- 
tenance to that of his friend. Burt the earl. too, 
hed fallen into thought, and with his hand lean- 
ing upon the mandolin, which he had suff-red to 
drop by his knee till it reached the floor, seemed 
gazing upon the frets, as if the straight lines of 
ivory contained some matter of serious contem- 
plation. Miss Walton coloured as she marked 
the silence, and, lonking suddenly up, said one 
or two commonplace words which at once be- 
trayed an effirt. They served, however, to re- 
new the conversation again. Anvuther and an- 
other song succeeded, aad after woank an baer 
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spent in this manner, the prrty separated and 
retired to rest, while Annie Walton asked her- 
self, with an agitated breast, What is the mean- 
ing of this! The sensations were new to her, 
aod fur more than an hour they banished sleep 
from her pillow. 


——<— 


CHAPTER IX. 


We must now change the scene, and without 
much consideration of the “ pathos and bathos 
delightful to sce,” miust remove the reader from 
the higher and more refined society of Lord 
Walton, his sister, and the Earl of Beverley, to 
the small sanded parlour of the little alehouse 
in the village. We must also advance in point 
of time for aboot three hours, and put the hour- 
hand of the clock midway between the figures 
one and two, while the minute hand was quietly 
passing over the six. All was still in the place ; 
the suldiery were taking their brief repose, ex- 
cept a sentinel whu walked up and down, pistol 
in hand, at each entrance of the village; and 
the villagers themselves, having recovered from 
the excitement caused by the arriva! of the party, 
and the drinking and merriment which followed 
it, had taken possession of such beds as the 
troupers left them, and were enjoying the sweet 
but hard-earned slumber of daily labour. 

Two living creatures occupied the parlour of 
the aleliouse: a large tabby cat, who, as if afraid 
that the mice upon which she waged such in- 
terminuble and strategetic war might take ad- 
vantage of her own sluinbers to surprise her. 
had mounted upon a threc-Iegged stool, and was 
enjoying her dreams in peace, curled up in a 
comfortable ball, and Captain Barecolt, who, 
seated in a wooden arm-chair, with hia long leg- 
bones, still in their immemorial boots, stretched 
one pate the other, kept watch, if such it could 
be called, with a large jug of ale beside him, 
from which he teok every now and then deep 
draughts, ae he mentally declared, “to keep 
himecl!’ awake.” 

The effect was not exactly such as he ex. 
pected, for from time to time he fell into a doze, 
from which a sort of drowsy consciousness of 
the proximity of the ale reused him up every 
quarter of an hour, to make a new application 
to the tankard. At length, fecling that these 
napa were becoming longer, he drew his legs off 
the chair, tnuttering, 

“This won't do! I shall have that dried 
herring. Randal, upon me; I must take a pipe 
and amoko it out.” 

_ And thereupon he moved hither and thither 
in the parlour, looking for the implements ne- 
cessary in the operation to which be was about 
to apply himself. These were soon found, and 
a few whiffs soon enveloped him in a cloud as 
thick a8 that in which Homer's Jove was ac- 
customed to enshrine himself on solemn acca- 
sions ; and in the midst of this, the worthy cap- 
tain continued ruminating upon the mighty deeds 
he had done and was to do.. Ie thought over 
the paat, and congratulated himself upon his 
vast renown, for Captain Barecolt was one of 
those happy men who have a facility of believ- 
ing their own fictions. He was convinced that, 
if he cuuld but count them up, he had performed 
more feuts of valeur, and slaughtered more 
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bloody enemies, than Amadis de Gaul, Launece- 
lot of the Lake, the Admiral de Coligni, or the 
Duke of Alva. It was true, he thought, such 
events soon passed from the minds of great men, 
being cominon occurrences with them), so that 
he could not remember one half of what he bad 
done, which he only regretted for the sake of 
society ; but he was quite sure that, whenever 
opportunities served, he should be found sape- 
rior to any of tho great captains of the age, and 
that merit and time must lead him'to the highest 
distinction. This led him on to futurity, and be 
made up his mind that the first thing he would, 
do should be, to save the king's life when at- 
tacked on every side by fifteen or sixteen horee- 
men. For this, of course, he would be knighted 
on the spot, and receive the command of a regi- 
ment of horse, with which he proposed to march 
at once to London, depose the lord-mayor, asd 
proceeding to the Parliament House, dissolve 
the Parliament, scize the speaker and twelve 
of the principal members, and hang Sir Harry 
Vane. This, hc thought, would be work enough 
for one day; but the next morning he would 
march out with all the Cavaliers he could col- 
lect, defeat the Earl of Essex on one side, rout 
Waller on the other, and theo, with his prisca- 
ers, proceed to head-quarters, where, of coures, 
he would be appointed general-in-chief, and ia 
that capacity would bring the king to London. 

What he would do next was a matter of seri- 
ous consideration, for the war being at an end, 
Othello's occupation was gone; and as, during 
all this time, he had made sundry applications 
to his friend the tankard, his imagination was 
becoming somewhat heavy on the wing, and ia 
a minute ortwo after he fell sound asleep, whils 
the pipe dropped unnoticed from his band, and 
fractured its collar-bone upon the fieor. 

He had scarcely been asleep ten minutes, 
when the door of the room slowly opened, and 
a round head covered with short curls was thrast 
in, with part of a burley pair of shoulders. The 
door was then pushed partly open, and in walk- 
ed a tall, stout man, in a good brown coat, whe, 
advancing quietly to the side of Captain Deci- 
duous Barecolt, laid his hand upon his arm. 
Now what Captain Barccolt was dreaming of a 
that tnoment it is impossible for the suthor of 
these pages to tell; but his vision would ap 
pear to have been pugnacious, for the inatant 
the intruder's grasp touched his left arm, be 
started up, und, stretching out his right te a 
pistol which lay between the tankard and him- 
self an the table, snatched it up, leveled it a& 
the head of his visiter, and pulled the trigger. 

Luckily for the brains, such as they were, of 

yr Joho Hurst, for he was the person who 
nad entered, in the last unsteady potations of 
the bellicose captain a few drops of ale had beea 
spilt upon the pan of the deadly weapon; aod 
though the flint struck fire, no flash succeeded, 
much to the astonishment of Barecolt and the 
relief of hia companion. 

“D—n the man,” cried Hurst, reeling back 
in terror, “ what art thou about? Dost ¢! 
to shoot a man without asking with your leave, 
or by your leave ?” 

“Never wako & sleeping tiger!” exclaimed 
Rarecolt, with a graceful wave of his band. 
“You may think yourself profoundly lucky, 
Master Yeuman, that yon have govt as muck 
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brain§ left in that round box of yours as will 
serve to till your farm, for this hand never yet 
missed any thing within shot of a pistol or reach 
of a sword. I remember very well once, in the 
island of Sardinia, a Corsican thinking fit to 
compare his nose tu mine, upon which I told 
him that the first time we met I would leave 
him no nose to boast of. He being a wise man, 
kept ever after out of reach uf my hands; but 
one day, when he thought himself in security 
upon a high bank, he called out to me, ‘Ha! 
ha! capitane. I have got my nose still!’ upon 
which, drawing out my pistol, I aimed at his 
face, and though the distance was full a hun- 
dred yards, with the first shot I cut off his pro- 
boscie at the root, so that it dropped down upon 
the road, and J picked it up and put it in my 
pocket.” 

“Tt must have been somewhat thin in the 
etalk,” said Hurst; “no good stout English 
nose, I warrant you. [jut cume, captain, you 
Must take me up to my lurd. The sentry pas- 
eed me on to you, and I want help directly, for 
there is a nest of Roundheads not five miles 
froin here, who have got that poor little girl in 
their hands, and are brewing mischief against 
us to-murrow. Half a dozen men may take 
them to-night, but we may have hard work of 
it if we wait till daylight.” 

Captain Barecolt paused and meditated ; a 
glorious opportunity of buying distinction cheap 
seemed nuw before him, and the only difficulty 
was, how to keep it all in his own hands. 

“T cannot disturb the commander," he said, 
ip a solemn tone, after a few minutes’ consirle- 
ration; “that's quite impossible, my friend. 
Faith, if you want help, you must be content 
with mine and a half dozen soldiers of iny 
troup. I am a pour creature, it is true,” ho 
continued, in a tone of affected modesty, “ and 
not able to do so much service as some men. 
I never killed above seventeen enemies in a 
day; and the best thing I have to boast of is 
having blown up a fort containing three hun- 
dred men with my owa unassisted hand. How- 
ever, what poor aid I can give you, you may 
command. We will take six picked men with 
us, if that be enough ; you and I will inake eight, 
and if there be not more than a hundred and 
fifty of the enemy, I think we could manage.” 

*¢ A hundred and fifty !” cried Hurst. ‘ Why, 
there are but seven, and one of them is not a 
fighting man.” 

“ Whom may they be?” asked Barecolt, in a 
solemn tone ; “if there be but seven, we shall 
bave no necd of any men; I will go alone. 
Whe may they be?!” 

“Why, there's that Captain Batten, whom 
my lord took away prisoner, I hear,'’ replied 
Hurst; “then there’s a Doctor Bastwick, a 
Parliamentary committec man; then there's old 
Dry, of Longsoaken, who dragged away the 
girl while you were all fighting at the bridge; 
the other four are, I hear, common council-men 
of Coventry, though thoy are all decked out in 
buff and bandolier, as if they were fire-eating 
soldiers just come from the ware. They were 
laying a plan before they went to bed for bring- 

troops from Coventry round about my lord 
and his men, while two regiments of Essex’s, 
that are marching into the North, were to have 
warning, and cut off tho retreat.” 
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“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Captain Darecolt, « we 
wil cut off theirs, Ilave you got a horse, 
Muster Yeoman! I think yours was killed in 
the field 1" 

* Ay, that it was," answered Hurst, “to my 
loss and sorrow ; as good a beast as was ever 
crossed, and cost me twenty pound.” 

“We will mount you, we will mount you,” 
said the captain; ‘there are a dozen and more 
good horsey which forgot their riders yesterday, 
and left them lying by the bridge. Wo may us 
well have half a dozen men with us, however, 
just to tio the prisoners, fur that is not work fur 
gentlemen; so you sit down and takn a glass 
of ale, and J will get all things ready.” 

In the course of about a quarter of an hour 
or twenty ininutes, Captain Barecolt had called 
to his aid eight men of the troop whom he 
could most depend upon; and after having 
brought down Major Nandal's cornet to take 
his post during his absence, and mounted good 
John Hurst on the horse of a trooper who bad 
been killed the day before, he led the way out 
of the little town, and, guided by the yeoman 
across the country, advanced slowly towards 
another dry situated in the plain about tive 
or six miles frum that in which they had taken 
up their quarters. The country was open, 
without woods or hedges, but the night ‘vas 
profoundly dark, and the wind sighing in long 
gusts ove: the open ficlds. Nothing was to be 
secn exc«:pt the glimmer of a piece of water 
here and there, till they approached the village 
to which their steps were bent, when one or 
two lights became visible among the houses, as 
if, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, all 
the inhabitants had not yet retired to rest." Ono 
of these lights, too, as if proceeding froin a lan- 
tern, appeared moving about in the gardens; 
and Captain Barecolt, turning to Hurst, asked 
bim, in a low voice, 

“What is the meaning of those lights?” 

““T don’t know,” answered the yeuman. “it 
was oll dark when ! crept away.” 

“We shall soon see,” rejoined Barecolt. 
“ You are sure there are no troops in the place ?"” 

“There were none when I left it,” replied 
Hurst; but, almost as he spoke, a loud voice 
exclaimed, 

“Stand! Who goes there!” 

‘‘A friend,” answered Barecolt. 

“Stand! and give the word,” repeated the 
voice, and at the same moment a small red spot 
of fire, as if produced by a man blowing a match, 
appeared immediately before them; and Bare- 
colt, spurring on his horse, found himself in the 
presence of a matchlock man, at whose head 
he aimed a cut with his heavy sword, which 
rang sbarply upon a steel cap, and brought the 
man upon his knee. 

He fired his piece, however, but missed his 
mark, and threw down the gun, while Barecolt, 
catching him by the shoulder, put his sword to 
his throat, exclaiming, 

” Yield, or you are a dead man." 

The sentinel had no hesitation on the su'p 
ject, having already received a sharp wound -n 
the head, which lef him little inclination to 
court more. 

“Now tell me who is in the village,” ex- 
claimed Barecolt, “and see you tell truth, for 
your life depends upon it.” 


«“ Three companies ‘of Colonel Harrie's regi- 
ment,” answered the soldier, “and a trop of 
Tord Essex's own horse.” 

“The number!" demanded Barecolt. 

“Four hundred foot, and a hundred troop- 
ers,” replied the man; and, having a little 
recovered from his first apprehension, he de- 
mandei, ““ Whom may you be!" 

“My name is Johnson," answered Barecolt, 
readily, ‘ first captain of Sir Nicholas Jarvis’s 
regiment of horse, marching up to join the Earl 
of Beverley and Lord Walton, at Hendon, near 
Coventry. We thought they were quartered in 
this village: whercabout do they lie ?”” 

“Oh, no,” answered the man, ‘they are five 
miles to the east, we hear, and we were to at- 
tack them on the march to-morrow.” 

“ Are you telling me the truth?” said Bare- 
colt, in a stern tone; ** but I will make sure of 
that, for I will sake you with me to Sir Nicho- 
las Jarvis, and if we find you have cheated us 
as to where they lie, you shall be shot to-mor- 
row at daybreak. Tic his hands, some of you 
—hark! there is a drum! ‘There, curse him, 
let him go; we have no time to spare ; I must 
get hack to Sir Nicholas, and let him know that 
we are on the wrong road.” 

‘Thus saying, he turned his horse and rode 
away, followed by the rest of his party, while 
the tramp of men coming down fast from the 
village was heard behind them. 

The reader need not be told that Captain 

Barecolt never had the slightest intention of 
earrving off the wounded sentinel with hit ; 
for, having filled him with false intelligence re- 
garding the march of his imaginary regiment, 
he was very glad ta leave him behind to com. 
municate it to his fellows in the place. In the 
mean while, he himself gave orders for putting 
the horses into a quick trot, and returning with 
all speed to the village, where, without comma. 
nicating the tidings he had gained to any one, 
he left his men, and burried np with Hurst to 
the mansion on the hill. The earl and Lord 
Walton were immediately called up, and Bare- 
colt, being ailmitted to their presence, made his 
statement. We are by no means sv rash as to 
assert that the acraunt he gave was altogether 
true, for Captain Deciduous Bareeolt, much 
more skilful than the writer of this tale, never 
lost sight of his hero, and his hero was always 
himself; but, at all events, the intelligence he 
brought of the enemy was accurate enough, and 
the stratagem he lad used to deceive the for 
was also told correctly, and received great coin- 
menilation 

He was sent down immediately, however, to 
call Major Randal to the council, and in the 

grean tyme, the two young noblemen eagerly 
questioned Hurat as to what he had seen and 


heard among the adverse party. His tale was 
told briefly and simply, and showed the follow- 
ing facts: After his horse had been killed, he 
had carried off his saddle and the ather world- 
ly yoods which he possessed ; and finding that, 
without heing of any service to his party, he 
was in imminent danger of losing his own life 
from the stray shots that were flying about in 
different directions. he made the hest of his way 
to the back of the little mound wo have men" 
tioned, and thenced peeped out to see the pro- 
gress of the fight. Perceiving at one time, as 
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he imagined, the small force of Royalists waver. 
ing in their attack upon the musketeers, he 
judged it expedient, lest his friends shuuld be 
defeated, to put a greater distance hetween 
himeelf and the enemy ; and taking all that was 
most valuable to him out of the saddle, he left 
it behind him, and hurried on for about a mile 
farther, where he took up his position in a ditch. 
While thus ensconed, he saw the well-knuwa 
form of Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, together with 
that of another gentleman, whom he afterward 
found to be Captain Batten. Between these 
two appeared poor Arrah Neil, of whose arm 
Dry retained a firm grasp, while he held a pie 
tal in his right hand, under the authority of 
which he seemed to be hurrying her on unre. 
sistingly. In about a quarter of an hour more 
some fugitive musketeers ran by as fast as they 
could go, and shortly after, several of Major 
Randal'a troopers appeared in pursuit ; but as 
Hurst was unacquainted with the soldiers, be 
prudently resolved to lie concealed where he 
was till some of his lord's followers should 
come up, Which he calculated would be shortly 
the case, fearing he might be taken for one of 
the enemy, or, at all events, that he might be 
plundered by a friend—an operation as common 
in those days as in the present, though then it 
was done with pistol and broadsword, and now, 
in general, with pen and ink. 

Towards the end of the day some of Tard 
Walton’s men did appear, and spoke a word to 
him in passing, from which he gathered they 
were searching for Arrah Neil, but, with the 
usual acuteness of persons sent upon a scarch, 
they rode on without waiting for any informa- 
tion he could give. Having marked the rvad 
which Dry and his companions had taken, Horst 
then determined to follow them, and made his 
way to the village in which they halted for the 
night. ‘His plan had proved successfal,” he 
said ; “he had found the two Parliamentary com- 
mittee-men, together with Mr. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, lodged in a house in the village. and 
baldly seeking out Dry, he gave him te ander- 
stand that he had bean taken by Lord Walton tc 
join the king against his will, and was now ma- 
king the best of his way home. He affected 
some tear of being overtaken; and, in order to 
reassure him, Dry and Dr. Bastwick commua- 
cated to him the intelligence they received in 
the course of the evening from the men of Cov- 
entry, in regard to the movement of the Paria 
mentary forees. This took place some bourse 
subsequent, however, to the despatch of his note 
to Lord Walton, and he could not make his es 
cape trom the village, in order to carry more 
accurate tidings to bis young landlord, til! Dry 
and the rest had retired to hed.” 

As soon as Major Randal arrived a hasty 
consultation was held, to ascertain the course 
of proceedings which it would be expedient to 
follow. Tt was determined immediately to com 
mence the march, and orders were given to that 
effect, which at once produced all the bustle and 
ennfusion of hasty departure. Miss Walton 
was called up, and, dressing herself hastily, was 
soon placed upon horsebavk once mote, for #% 
was determined to leave the carriages behind; 
and in about an hour the two noblemen and 
their followers, with Major Randal's troop, were 
marching on, in the grey of the dawn, and di- 


TIMES 


yeeting their steps towards Coventry. A small 
guard was left over the prisoners, with orders 
to remain betiind about an hour, and then to 
leave them and follow with all speed, in order 


Plished as secretly as possible. No trumpet was 


that the departure of the troop might be accom- 
tly. : troops, Major Randal 1” 
sounded ; and if it had been posgible to carry | 
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“ Are we so near,” said Miss Walton. 

“ Within three miles,” replicd the earl. “ That 
is the spire of St. Michael's church rising over 
the slope. You will sce the city as soun as we 
pass the rise. Think you these are the kiug’s 
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* Ay, such troops as they are,” answered the 


out King Lear's plan, and shoe a troop of horse: old officer; “we must have more and better 


with felt, it would have been dune upon the 
present occasion. 

The march, however, was conducted with as 
much silence as possible ; and Miss Walton, ri- 
ding between her brother and the Earl of Bev- 
erley, had plenty of tine for thought. ‘The sky 
had changed from gray to purple and gold; the 
expanse of the heavens had Jost ity glorious 
hues as the sun rose up above the horizon ; and 


the morning of a somewhat dull and heavy day | Randal. 


| before we do much service.” 

“Tt will be as well to despatch some one to 
see," said Lord Waltun. “TI will send two of 
my servants, major. Here, Langan and Hart- 
up, ride on with all speed, and bring me back 
news of the peuple who arc before Coventry. [ 
cannot divine why the king should halt before 
the gates.” 

“There may be rogues within,” said Major 

And soit proved ; for, on their arrival 


had fully dawned ere any one spoke, except. in-!at the top of the slope, where Coventry, with 
deed, when the few short words of command | its wide walls and beautiful spires, rose fair be- 
and direction were necessary. ‘The counte- | fore them, they saw a tire of musketry opened 
nance of Lord Walton was grave, and even sad; | from the city upon a small party of Royalist 
and his sister, whe watehed it with some auxi- 


ety, at length inquired, 

* Do you anticipate any great danger, Charles? 
You look very gloomy."' 

“Oh, no, dearest Annie,” he answered; ‘1 
think we are so far betore our encinies, that we 
shall without doubt be able to join the king be 
fore they are aware of our departure. But | 
eannot think of being obliged to leave that poor 
girl in the hands of that old hypocrite, Dry, with. 
out feeling very sad. If he treat her ill, wo be 
to him annulaihe and I ever ineet again ; but 1 
trust he will be afraid to endanger his sanctified 
reputation. That is my only hope.” 

The carl now joined in with that tone of calm 
cheerfulness which is the most persuasive of 
hope. and with the peculiar charms of his con- 
versation, and the continual and brilliant varie- 
ty which it displayed, led the thoughts of his 
companions to happier themes, and almost made 
them believe that brighter days were before 
them. Since the preceding night his manner 
had much changed towards Miss Walton: there 
was a tenderness in it, a softness, a tone which 
can only be called the tone of love; and though 
both were mure silent than they previously had 
been, yet each, in that silence, was thinking of 
the other, and it is very dangerous so to do, un- 
lees we are disposed to yield to feelings which 
im the end may master us altogether. Coquct- 
Fy may talk, may carry on uninterrupted obser- 
vation and reply; indifférence may pursue the 
ealm and casy current of conversation; and 
avowed and satistied love may hold unbroken 
eommunion upon all the many subjects of 
thought and imagination; but in its early day 
true passion is fitful in its eloquence, full of si- 
Jence and interruptions, for it is full of thought ; 
and the voice of feeling is oRen tho strongest 
when the lips are motionless and the tongue is 
mute. 

But we will dwell no more upon such mat- 
ters, for we have action before us instead of 
thought, deeds rather than sensations. After a 
march of about four hours, and a short pause 
for refreshment, the advanced party of the troop 
‘was seen to halt upon a small eminence, while 
one of the troopers rodo back at full epeed, 
bringing the intelligence that they aaw a con- 
giderable hudy of men drawn up a at short dis- 
tance from Coventry. 


troaps Which approached too near the gates. 
Marching rapidly on as soon as it wus ascer- 
tained that the furee they saw was that of 
Charles himself, they soon reached the mon- 
arch's army, if so it could be called, and Annio 
Walton found herself in the midst of a new and 
| animated scene, 

The king's face expressed much erief and 
vexation, aa, sitting upon a powerful horse, he 
consulted with some of his principal officers as 
to what was to be done on the rebellious refaxal 
of Coventry to give tim admission. But when 
he turned to receive the little re-enforcement 
which now joined him, his countenance assumed 
a glad and cheerful Jook; and as Lord Walton, 
dismouuting, approached his stirrup, he held out 
his hand to him graciously, saying. 

. ‘*Those are kind friends and loyal subjects 
indeed, my lord, who rally round their sovereign 
when more favoured men forsake him. Your 
own presence, my good sir, is the best answer 

ou could give to my letters. We must retreat, 
T fear, however, from before these inhospitable 
walls, for we have no cannon to blow o| 
their gates, and even if [ had I could wish to 
spare my subjects." 

“Ab! sire," said Major Randal, who had 
also advanced to the king’s side, “when sub- 
jectS draw the sword against their king, both 
parties should throw away the seabbard, for it 
is the blade must decide all.” 

“Too rough, and yet too true.” said Charles ; 
and after a few more words addressed to Lord 
Beverley and Miss Walton, the king turnec his 
horse and rode off with his attendants towards 
Stoncly, leaving the small force by which he 
was accompanied to follow. 


—p)—- 
CHAPTER X. 


Trace or four days had elapsed, and the party 
in whose fate we have interested ourselves had 
reached the town of Nottingham in safety ; but 
gloom and despondency hung over the court of 
the king, over the small furce at his command, 
and over the whole city. Proclamation had 
been made for all loyal subjects to join the 
monarch in Nottingham ; it had een an 
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nounced that on that day, tne 25th of August. {condition that no netraint be put upoa my 


1642, Charles would set np his royal stindard 
ayainst ings rebolious Parhament. Few per- 
sons, hawever, joined him; not a single regi 
ment of foot had been raised: the body of horse 
whih he had led to Coventry had been little 
increased since he had retreated froin that city > 
the artillery and amuisition from York had not 
yetarnved, and sadness was upon cvery brow, 
and apprehension in every heart. 

The evening was dark amd gloomy, the wind 
rising in sharp und howling gusts, a few large 
drops of rain were borne upon the blast, and 
every thing promised a might of (crnpest, when 
the king, accompanied by all the noblemen and 
gentlemen who had jomned him, set out on horse- 
back for the till on wiuei stands the old castle 
of Nottingham, with the huyeht inarstal before 
him beanng the royal standard, and a small 
body of the train bands accompanying it as a 
guard. On reaching the spot destined for the 
ceremony, the standard-pole was fixed with 
great difficulty, anud the roll of the dram and 
the lond blasts of the trumpet. But neither 
the war-stirring sound of the drum, nor the 
inspiring voice of the trumpet, could cheer the 
hearts of those around, or give them confidence 
even in the success of a good cause ; and with 
the saine sadness with which they had gone 
thither, the royal party returned from the castle 
hill just us the cvening was growing gray with 
night. 

Some four or five hours afer, Lord Walton, 
who had participated fully in the gloomy feel- 
ings which pervaded the whole court, rose from 
the supper-table, at which he had been seated 
with his sister, the Earl of Beverley, and one 
or two friends who bad joined them in Notting- 
ham, saying, 

“ My head aches, dearest Annie; I will walk 
up to the castle lull, and take a look at the 
standard. The air nay do me good.” 

“T will go with you, Charles,” said Miss 
Walton, rising, ‘*7 will not keep you a minute.” 

“Nay, not in such a night as this, Annie,” 
answered her brother. ‘‘ Do you not hear how 
the wind blows, as if it would force in those 
rattling cascments !" 

Oh, I mind not the wind,” replied Annie 
Walton ; “ you shall lend me your arm, Charles ; 
it will always be strong enough to steady your 
sister's steps.” 

“God grant it, dear one," replied Lord Wal- 
ton. “Well, come! 1 du wish to talk with 
you, Annic, upon many things ;” and in @ few 
minutes they wire in the streets of Nottingham. 
The wind was ¢ven inore strong than they had 
expected, but the tall houses of the good old 
town, though exposed by its position to the 
blasts, gave them some shelter; and as they 
walked along, Lord Walton, after a few minutes 
silence, put his right hand upon his sister's, 
which grasped his arm, and said, ‘I wish to 
apeak to you of the future, dear one. Danger 
and strife are before me, It is inpossible for 
you to follow the movemenis of an army, and 
therefore I wish, before I march hence, to take 
Fe to the house of our good old cvusin, Lady 

avgaret Langley, where you may rest in 
safety,” 

“T will go, Charles, if you wish it," replied 
Miss Walton ; “but it must be only upon the 


movements, and that, whenever there is a pause 
in the war, I may be allowed to follow and be 
near you.” 

« Of courze, dear sister,” replied her brother. 
“I don’t pretend to restrain you in any thing, 
Auniv. You are old enough, and wise enougo, 
and good enough to decide entirely upyn your 
own actions. You must keep several of the 
servants with you, to guard you and protect you 
Wherever you go. You must also lave a auf 
licient sum to put yoa above any circumstaa- 
cen of difficulty, whatever you may think St to 
dy.” 

“Oh! [have the jewels, you know, Charles,” 
said Miss Walton, “and more muney of my owa 
with me than will be needful.” 

“Well, we will see to that hereatler,” said Lord 
Walton ; “but there is another subject on 
which I would speak to you. No one caa 
tell what @aey be the chance of war. I may go 
salely through the whole of this sad strife, and 
see the end of it. Tainay fall the first shot that 
is fired ; but if 1 do, Annie, you will need some 
strong arm and powerful mind to protect and 
support you. In that case, I would leave you 
as a legacy, as a trust, as a charge, to the best 
friend I have on earth, the old@st, the dearest. 
l'rancis Beverley loves you, Annie.” 

“Hush! oh, hush! Charles,” cried Migs 
Walton, and he felt her hand tremble upon bis 
arin. 

“Nay, swect sister,” continued her brother, 
“T asked you for no confessions ; your tile is 
told, dear girl. All I ask is, will you, when I 
am gone, without reserve or woman's vain re 


Juctance, truat in him, rely on him, as you do 


on me!” 

His sister was silent for a moment, and be 
repeated, * Will you, Annic, forget all coyness, 
all unkind and ungencrous dilfidence, and, re- 
collecting he has been a brother to your brother. 
confide in him as such 1” 

Annie Walton paused again for a single ia- 
stant, and then, with her face bent dowa, 
though no one could see her glowing cheek in 
the darkness, she murmured. “I will.” 

Lord Walton pressed lier hand in bis, and 
then in silence led the way up the bill. 

It was with difficulty that they ascended, so 
fierce Were the gusts of wind; but the very 
violence of the blast scattered from time te 
time the drifting clouds, and the moon occ 
sionally looked forth and cast a wavering light 
upon their path. Nota soul, however, did they 
meet in their way ; all was still and silent bet 
the howling of the tempest, till at length, whea 
they reached the top, the voice of a sentinel 
exclaimed as usual, “Stand! Who gues there 

“A friend,” replied Lord Walton ; and, be- 
fore the man could demand it, he gave the word 
for the night, saying, “ The crown.” 

“ Pass." replied the sentinel; and he walked 
on with hia sister clinging to his arm. 

‘The moon shone out again, and Miss Walton 
and her brother both gazed forward towards 
the spot where the standard had stood. They 
could not see it, and, hurrying on their stopa, 
they found four or five of the trainband stand- 
ing round the place. The standard itself was 
lying flat upon the ground. : 

In answer to Lord Walton's questions, te 
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‘men informed him that the wind had blown it 
down, and that they found it was impossible to 
raise it again; and, turning sadly away, the 
young nobleman murmured in a low voice w 
his sister, “God send this be not an omen of 
eur royal master’s fate !”" 


—>— 
CHAPTER XI. 


é 


Iw a small tavern at Nottingham was a large 
but low-roofed room, with the heavy bearns, 
blackened by smoke, almost touching the heads 
of some of the taller guests, in which, on the 
night after tbat of which we have just spoken 
‘were assembled as many persons as it coultiwal 
contain; and a strange scene of confusion it 
presented. Lats and feathers, swords and dag- 
gers, pipes and glasses, bottles and plates, big 
mnco and little, men of war and tnen of, peace, an 
atinosphere composed of smoke, of the fumes of 
wine, the smell of strong waters and of beer, and 
the odour of several large pieces of roast meat, 
together with innumerable sounds of innumera- 
ble kinds, oaths, cries for the tapster and the boy, 
Joud laughter, low murmurs, the hoarse accusa- 

- tion, the fierce rejoinder, the sustained discus- 
Sion, the prosy tale, and the dull snore, as well 
as the half drunken song, had all their place in 
the apartment, which might well have been sup- 

ed the tap-room of the tower of Babel, The 
Ouse was, in short, a place of resort for the 
Jower order of (‘avaliers, and the hour that at 
which the greater part, having supped, were be- 
saking themselves to their drink with the lauda- 
ble determination, then but too common, of leav- 
ing themselves as little wit as possible till the 
next morning. 

“ Basta, basin! It sufficeth!” cried a tall man 
with a peculiarly constracted nose. “I witli find 
the good youth, if he were in a hundred Hulls. 
‘What’s Hull to me, or I to Hull? as the poet 
says. I know, if I can bring the girl back out 
of bis clatches, where a hundred crowns are to be 
got. We have open hands among us; but mark 
me, master! if you are deceiving me I will cut 
your ears off.” 

The man whom he addressed was a small, 
sharp-eyed man, reddish in the hair and pale 
about the gills; but he answered stoutly, 

“ That’s what you dare not, Master Barecolt,” 

“ Dare pot!” cried Barecolt, seizing a knife 
that lay upon the table, and starting up with an 
ominous look. ‘Dare not! What is it that [ 
dare not? Now, look you, repeat that word 
again and you shall go forth of this room with 
mo more ears than a grinder’s cur. Dare not! 
thou small chandler, I could break you across 
my knee like a picce of rotten wood.” 

There was some trath in what he said, and the 
small man felt the force of that truth, so that he 
thought it expedient to lower his tone. 

“{ meant I would take the law of you if you 
did,” he said; “so no more of cutting off ears, 
Master Barecolt, for we have sharp justices in 
Nottingham. But what I said is very true. I 
know old Dry very well—have known him, in- 
deed, these twelve years. When first he ased to 
comé to Hull to bay goouls of the Hamburghers 
I had a shop there, where he used to stop an 
take a glass of cinnamon now and then. Bat he 
has grown a great man Row, and would hardly 
rotice an old acquaintance, especialy as he was 
riding with men of war.” : 


!enourh. 


“And you are sure he had a woman with 
him?” asked Barecolt, resuming his seat and 
filling his glass. 

“A sort of girl, mayhap some stxtecen years 
of age,” answered his companion. ‘She look- 
ed somewhat rueful, too, with her eyes cast upon 
the ground as she rode alung.”” 

“That's she,” replicd Barecolt; ‘tis beyond 
alldoubt. What does the dried herring at Hull, 
I wonder—Let me sec. It would take sume 
threescore men to capture Flull, 1 doubt?” 

“Threescore!” exclaimed the other; “some 
thirty tppusand, you mean.” 

Baré@®olt gave him a look of unutterable con- 
tempt. “Four petards,” he said, continuing his 
own calculations in an under tune, “ for the outer 
gate, the bridge, the inner gate, and one to spare— 
ha! threescore men—halt must be inusketcers— 
well, there is Hughes’s company. I will do it.” 

“You had better not try,” auswered his com- 

anion. I could tell you a much better plan, 
you would strike a bargain in an honest way, 

d give me half the reward for finding this 
ba woman, as you say there are great folks 
voking after her.” 

“ Blalf the reward, thou little Carthaginian!” 
exclaimed Barecolt. “ By my faith, if youhave 
half the reward you shall have halt the danger * 
too; and a quarter of it would turn your, lives as 
white as a hen pigeon’s.” m"* 

“Why, I will save you all danger if you will 


‘listen to me,” answered the small gentleman, 


*[ will tell you my plan, anid you shall judge ; 
and whatever risk there is, 1 will share readily 
I know all the houses that Dry fre- 
quents in Flull; al) his haunts, from the store 
where he used to buy dried beet and neat’s 
tongues salted, to the shop whefe-he used to take 
the fourth glass of strong waters. If you will 
put off your swagger and your feathers, clothe 
yoursell like a Puritan, and walk demurely, we 
will take two companions, slip into Hull with a 
couple of horseloads of Ande find out where 
Master Dry lodges, ani while J busy him with 
a little speculation in his own way, by which I 
can easily make him believe that he will Gill his 
pockets, you can deal with the girl and get her 
out of the city.” pane 

“Clothe myselflike a Puritan,” said 
thoughtfully; “that is the only difficult. 
the affair; for, unless I steal old Major 
suit of black, where I am to get a pious 
I know not. The fifty crowns Lord Wi 
gave ine have been spent on this new bravery 
and sundry pottle pots. together with ee oe 
shall be nameless, friend Tibbetts; but, by ty 
faith, I will go and ask the govd lord for more, 
He will not grudge the pistoles if we can get 
Mistress Arrah back again to him. He's af 
fond of her as a hen of her chickens—yet all ia” ~; 
hononr, Master Tibbetts—all in honour, upon 
my life—I will go this minute, as soon as I have 
finished this pint;” and again he filled his glass 
and drained it at a draught. He then rose trom 
his seat, and was in the act of saying, “ Wait 
here for me, and I will be back in a minute,” 
when an officer was secn dimly through the 
smoke, entering by the door on the ather side of 
the room. After gazing round fora minute from 
table to table, he exclaimed aloud, ‘Is one Cap- 
tain Barecolt here? He is wanted by the king.” 

“T knew it!” cried Barecolt, giving a tower- 
ing look at Master Tibbetts. ‘I was sure of it 
—my great services—Sir, my name is Barecolt, - 
and your very bamble servant.”. 
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The officer gazed at him with a look of some 
consideratiun and surprise; ‘ My good friend,” 
he said, “ you seein scarcely fit to obey the king’s 
suminons; you have been drinking.” : 

“So docs his majesty, 1 wot, when he is 
thirsty,” replied Barecolt, outhing abashed ; “ but 
if it be of proportions you »peak—if it be quan- 
tity makes the difference, I will soon remedy the 
amount of wine within by the application of 
water without. I am not drunk, sir—l never 
was drunk in my life; no, sir, wur was I ever 
the worse fur liquor, as it is termed, though often 
much the better for it. But, whenever I tind ny 
eyes a little misty, and see a tringe rewnd the 
candles, ur feel the flour inove in an unusual 
Manner, or the cups dance without any one 
touching them, I have a secret for remedying 
such irregularities, which secret lies, like truth, 
in the butem of a well. Hold—Tapster, I have 
drunk wine enough to-night to justify me in call- 
ing for water, even ina tavern, Tapster, [ say, 
get me a bucket of cold water from the pump, 
and put it down belore the door; then bring & 
napkin to take off the superfluous-- 1 reinember 
when I was in the Palatinate, going to see the 
great tun—” 

“Sir, we have no time for tales,” said the oili- 
cer, diyly; “the king waits. Make yourself as 
sober as you can, and as speedily as possible.” 

“Sir, Lam with you in an iffstant,” reyvined 
Barecolt.  “ Masier ‘Vilbetts, wait here till 1 
come back. Yuu can finish the tankard for me; 
it is paid for.” 

Thus saying, he went forth, and returned in a 
few minntes, buttoning up his collar, with his 
scattered hair somewhat dishevelled and drip- 
ping; and saying he was ready, he tollowed the 
officer, making another sign to Tibbetts to wait 
for his return. 

Who is that fellow ?” 

“What the devil cin the king want with 
him ?” 

“ Why, it’s Captain Barccolt, of Randal’s.” 

“T think the king might have chosen a better 
man.” 

“That's a lic. 
the gervice.” 

“ He’e a bragging fool.” 


There is not a better man in 


.:# 9 dare say, a coward too.” 


4etNo, no no coward, for all his brags.” 
f were some of the observations which 
wed Barecult’s departure with the officer, 
tle oy wended on their way through the 
streets Nottingham to the king’s lodging, 
whither we shall take leave to follow them. 
The style and semblance of a court was kept up 
long after the royal authority was gone, and in 
the first room which Barecolt entered was a 
bumber of servants and attendants, Beyond 
that was a vacant chamber, and theg a amall 
anteroom, io which a pale boy, in a page's dress, 
sat reading by a lamp, He looked up as the 
sr see and his conductor appeared, but did nut 
offer ty snove ull the officer told him to go in, 
and say to his majesty that Captain Barecolt 
was in altendance; on which he rose, opened a 
door opposite aud knocked at a second, which 
appeared within, Voices were heard speaking; 
and after a moment’s pause, the boy repeated 
the signal, when the door was opened, and he 
made the announcement. 

“ Let him wait,” was the reply; and for about 
twenty minutes the worthy captain remained, 
his head geting each moment cooler, and freer 
from the fumes of the wine; but his fancy only 


became the more active and rampant, and rap. 
miley away with him over the open plain of pos. 
sibility, without the slightest heed of whither 
she was carrying her rider. Having alread 

iven the reader a sample of her duings wit 

aptain Barecult in a preceding chapter, we will 
spare hirn on the present occasion, especially as 
it would take much more time to recount ber 
vagaries in the good gentleman’s braio than it 
did fur her to enact them. 

At length the door opened, and a voice pro- 
nounced the words “Captain Barecolt!" at 
which suund the captain advanced, and entered, 
nut withuut some trepidation; for there is some- 
thing in majesty, even when shorn of its beams, 
that is not to beJightlied by common men. 

The king was seated at a table io a small 
Toom, with lights and papers before him, and 
three or four gentlemen were standing round, 
of whoin Darevolt knew but one, even by sight. 
That one was the Earl of Beverley, who, with & 

acket of letteis in his hand, stood a little behind 

harles upon the king's right. The monarek 
wore his hat and plume, and the full light was 
shining on his fine, melancholy features, which 
looked more sad rather than more cheerful for s 
faint smile that was passing over his lip, His 
fair right hand lay upon the table, with the fia. 
gers clasped round a roll of papers, upon which 
they closed and opened more than once, while 
Barecolt advanced to the end of the table with a 
low bow, and the monarch gazed at him auen- 
tively fora few moments. 
, J ou naine is Barecolt 1” asked the king, at 
ength, 

‘It is, may it please your majesty,” replied 
the captain. 

“You have been much in France, I think?’ 
continued Charles. 

“Many year, sire,” answered the soldier, 
“and speak the language as my own.” 

“Good!” said the king. ‘With what parts 
of the country are yon most acquainted ?” 

“With ail Gare your majesty,” rejoined the 
captain, who was beginning to recover his lo- 
quacity, which had been somewhat checked by 
the first effect of the king's presence. ‘] have 
been in the north, sire, where I fought against 
Fuentez; and I have travelled all over tbe nd 
round Paris. I know every part of Picanly aod 
Isle of France, Normandy, too, 1 have run 
through in every direction, and could find my 
way from Caudabec to Alengon with my e 
blindfulded. Poitou and Maio 1 am sbioneegly 
conversant with; and know all (he towns on the 
Loire and in the Orleannois—the passes of the 
Cevennes, the Forez, and the Vivarais.” 

But Charles waved his hand, saying, ‘ Enough, | 
enough! Now tell me, if you were landed oa 
the coast of Normandy—say at Pont au-de-Mer 
—and had to make your way secretly to Paris, 
what course would you take ty 

“Please your meen, Pont au-de-Mer is 
not a seaport,” replied Barecolt. The king 
smiled, and Barecolt continued: “I know & 
well, and a pretty little town it is, upon the 
Rille.” 7 

“Well, well,” said the king; “su 08 
were landed at Huarfleur, fecal did ben with w 
try you, sir—how would vou direct your courss 
for Paris from Harfleur ?” 

“If T were to go secretly, may it it please 
your inajesty,” was the reply, “ FA not eink f 
should go near Pont au-de-Mer at all, for thea } 
must pass through Rouen, where they are cote: 
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and cunning, ask all sorts of questions, and 
Jook to passes sharply. No; J would rather 
take a little round by Lisieux, Evreux, and Pacy, 
or, perhaps, keep sill farther out from the Seine, 
and come upon Paris by Dreux, Pontchartrain, 
and Versailles, Then they would never suspect 
one came [rom the seaside,” f 

The kivg slowly nodded his head with a satis- 
fied air, saying, ‘1 see you know what you 
xpeak of,my tnend. My Lord of Beverley, this 
will do. If you wish to ask him any more 
questions before you trust yourself to his gui- 
dance, pray do so.” 

“On no, sire,” replied the earl; “I satisfied 
mysclf by my conversation with Major Randal 
before 1 spoke with your majesly upun the sub- 
ject. He assures me that Captain Barecolt 

ows France well, and | have had canse to be 
aware that he is a serviceable companion in mo- 
ments of danger. There is but one bad habit 
which I trust Captain Barecolt will lay aside for 
the time, that is, tov much talking. 1 am going, 
sir, 10 Paris, on business of importance. ‘The 
road that I know is nut now open to tne, and 1 
have need of one to accompany me who is well 
acquainted with the country through which 1 
have to pass. Hs his majesty’s permission, and 
on Majur Randal’s recommendation, I have 
chosen you, sir, lor a service which will be re- 
warded according as it is well performed. But 
you must recollect, that the least whisper that I 
am not what | seem may prove iy ruin, though 
it cap benefit no other party, as it is to avoid 
sending despatches, that I go myself.” 

“You need not be alraid, my lord,” replied 
Barecolt; for, though I am a soldier of fortune, 
qt it has always been my rule to stick to the cause 

first espousetill iny engagement be up. If Ido 
se}l myself to the best bidder, as soon as I have 
touched a crown the market is over, Iam no 
more for sale. The guods are disposed of; and 
Af I were to go over to the enemy even for an 
hour, I should look upon it that I was stealing 
myself—a sort of fclo de sc in the code of honour 
which I never did and never will de guilty of. 
‘Then, as for discretion, my lord, I declare, upon 
my word, that all the time | am with you I will 
not utter one syllable of truth, I will be all one 
tall lie, saving his majesty’s presence. You 
shan’t have to accuse mic of speaking truth in- 
discreetly, depend upon it.” 

“ But speaking tuo much at all, Master Bare- 
eolt, may «io as much hann,” lied Lord 
Beverley ; “a lie is a difficult thiffg to man- 


g a 
“ For those who are not accustomed to it, my 
plord,” replied Barecolt, with a low bow; “but I 
am experienced, sir, and owe my lile some 
twenty times over tu a well-managed fiction. 
Oh! a clumsy lie is a hateful thing, not to be 
tolerated ainorfg gentlemen; and a timid lie is 
Still worse, for it shows cowardice; but a good 
bold falsehood, well supported and dexterously 
Planted, is as good as a baltery at any time.” 
“Not a very creditable sort of weapon,” said 
Charles, with a grave brow. ‘ But enongh of 
this, sir. Where to deceive an enemy in open 
Strife, to gain a mighty object, such as our 
er conceal one’s needful proceedings from the 
eyes of those who have no right to pry, is the end 
posed, some palliation may be fuund, per- 
, for a deviation from the strict truth. 
‘ould it were not sometimes necessary,” he ad- 
Ged, looking round, as it doubtful of the ap- 


Proval sass present; “bat, at all events, to 


i 
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speak unnecessary untruths is as dangerous as 
it is foolish, and as .oolish as it is wicked.” 

“May it please your majesty,” answered 
Barecolt, whose sell-contidence had now fully 
returned, ‘‘ what your majesty says is quile just: 
but some of these necessary hes 1 suppose we 
must tell from the beginning. Neither I nur my 
Jord the earl, Il take it, must pass for English- 
men, or there will be no more secrecy. We 
must both say we are Frenchmen, or Dutch- 
men, or Italians—a guod big falsehood tv com- 
mence with.” 

Lord Beverley laughed. ‘I ain afraid, sire,” 
he observed, we must say no tore upon the 
subject, or we shall have a strange trealisc upon 
ethics; but, however, as we gu across the coun- 
try to embark, 1 will endeavour to drill my 
friend here to use his tongue as little as may be, 
so that we shall be spared more fraud than peed- 
ful. I will now humbly take my Icave of your 
majesty, having’received my instructions, and 
by daybreak to-morrow | will be on my way. 
May God graciously speed youg majesty’s cause 
during my absence.” Thus Bing he bent one 
knee and kissed Charles’s hand, and then ma- 
king a sign tu Barecolt to folluw, he quitied the 
presence. 

“Now, Master Barecolt,” suid the earl, as 
soon as they were in the street, “I know you 
are a man of actiun. Be with me by four to 


morrow, ‘There is something for your prepara- 
tions;” and he put a small but heavy m 
bag in his hand, adding, “That is all! mi 


needed for a soldier, 1 know.” 

“ Good faith, [ must speak with Lord Walton 
before I go,” answeied Barccolt, “though it be 
somewhat late.” 

“Well, then, come quick,” replied the earl; 
and he led the way to the lodging of his friend, 
where, while Barecolt entertained the young no- 
bleman fur nearly an hour in a room below, 
Lord Beverley passed some sweet, though part- 
ing moments with bright Annie Walton; and 
when he left her, her check was glowing, and 
her eyelids moist with tears. 


oop 
CHAPTER Xll. 


In a remote part of the country—tor England 
had then remote parts and oo), which are now 
broad and open to the busy wor! d—rode along, & 
little before nightfall, a suall party of about ten 

rsons. The weather was clear and mild; 

vut there was in the evening light and in the au- 
turnnal hues that touch of inelancholy which al- 
ways accompanies the mesa all of an 
thing that is bright, whether it be a sommer’s 
day or a fair season, a joy or a hope. The 
country was flat and unbroken; but, neverthe- 
less, the eye had no scope to rvam, for tall, 
gloomy-looking rows of trees flanked the narrow 
road on either side, and many similar lines divi- 
ded the plain into small fields, which they sha- 
ded from the sun, except when he towered at his 
highest noon. A river, some four or five yards 
across, slow and almost staznant, crept alung at 

e side of the lane, with the current just percep- 
ible in the middle, where the water seemed 
bright and limpid enough; but farther towards 
the side thick weeds were seen rising [rcm the 
bottom and spreading over the eurtace, till, at 
the very edge, they became oe dem into an im 
penetrable green mass, fringed with Saga we 


. 


3 
rushes. Over the clearer part of the stream 
darted the busy water-spiter, and whirling in 
the airatove were myriads of gnats, rising with 


their initating hum in tall columns, like tue | we 


sands of the desrit when lifted up by the whirl 


wind. ‘The light was giay ond sifea nan one | ot 


needed to look to thy shy to sce thas tae stn heel 
not actually set. 


After riding along this road fir the distance | meunsing, he pulled a rope, w 


of about a mole, a lerge stone, somewhat like a 
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Miss Walton, in a gentle tone; “ sunshine @ 
shade ine within the beart mae than withoat; 
and 1 shall ind it gay or sad, as those I love fare 


(le asked Lord Walton, 


Moor ith”? 

© Low shall we get in 

he drawbridge is half up. 

“On, there is the bell behind the posts,” re. 

plied the tian who had tiist spoken; and, di. 
uch produced 2 

lout but heavy sunnd, miore dike the great bei 


gravestone, appeated ob the side opposite to the) of a chareh than that of an ordinary mansiva 


water, and che oot the heremen having dis- 
mounted) to examine what inscription it bare, 
deciphered, ginong te muss aud lichens that 
covered it, the folowing agreeable intelligence : 
“Here, in the year of grace 1613, und on the 
Mth day of the inonth of November, Mathew 
Peters was murdered! by his ekiest son Thomas 
who was executed fur the saine om the 10th ot 
the month of December next ensuing, in the 
town of Tull, the worshiplul John Slacikiman 
mayor. Reader, take warning by his fate. Go 
and do nut likewise.” 

If the party was sad belure, this inemento of 
crime and suffering did not tend to make it mer- 
Tier: the horseman mounted bis horse again, 
and they rode on in silence for another mile and 
a half, when, at the distance of about a hundred 
yards froin the road, which—though it was sull 
seen proceedivy ih a straight line till it lost it- 
selt'in the shaduws—seemed to lead nuwhere, so 
dull and desolate did it look, there appeared a 
large shauy building, tu the stone-paved fure- 
court of which the river forined a sort of invat. 

First came a square tower of red brick, edged 
with stone which had once been white, but nuw 
was green; then followed a dull low wall, prob- 
ably that of some long coridor, for a slated rouf 
bung over it, and two natrow winduws gave the 
interior a certain portion of light. This was 
succceded by a large centre, or corps de logis, 
flat and formal, soleno and unresponding, with 
similar small windows, and a vast deep door. 
way. Another long, low line of brickwork came 
afer, and then another square tuwer, and then 
another mass of brickwork, differing from the 
former in size and shape, but retaining the same 
style, and displaying the same melancholy as- 

et. No ivy grew up around it to break the 
ines and angles. Not 4 tree was before it to 
take off its dull formality. All was heavy, and 
vast, and grave; and, to look upon it, one could 
hardly convince one's self, not that it was inhabit. 
ed, but that it had been cheered by the warm 
Presence of human life for years. No sound 
was heard, no moving thing was sven, except 
when one raised one's eyes in search of chim- 
neys, and there one or two tall columns of smuke 
Tose slowly and seriously tuwands the sky, as if 
they had made a covenant with the wind not to 
disturb theie quiet and upright course. 

Over the water, from the stone court which 
we have mentioned, swung a drawbridge, which 
was half elevated, being hooked up by one of 
the links of the thick chain that suspended it to 
the posts on the other side, and here one of the 
inen of the party, for it consisted both of men 
and women, pulled in his horse, saying, 

“This is Langley Hall, my lord” 

“T know,” answered Lord Walton, with a 
tigh, ‘It is long since I have been here, but I 
Yomember it, We see it at an unfavourable 
hour, dear Annie. It looks much cheerful in the 
fall fight.” 


“Ob, that matters not, Charles,” answered 


Som three or four minutes elapsed withuut aay 
ope appearnes to answer this Ruixy sumimons; 
but at lengtn ap old whiteheaded man came oui, 
and asked cautiously, before he let down the 
bridge, who was there. 

“Ttiy Lord Walton anil his sister,” answere! 
the youny hobleman ; “let down the bridge, gout 
man. Lily Margatet expects us.” 

“Oh, LE know that, I know that!’ rejoined be 
old servant; but still, instead of obeying te ci. 
rections he had received, he retrod his steps 
sluwly towards the huuse. Liis conduct was 
soon explained by his calling aloud, “ William, 
William! Come and help here! ‘The bridge is 
tov much for one, and here is the young lord apd 
a whole host of people, men, Women, and cir 
dren, Perhaps it is not the younz lord, after all 
He was a curly-pated buy when last I saw hia, 
and this looks like a colonel of hurse.” 

“Lime! time, Master Dixon ; time may maze 
us all colonels of horse,” answered a brisk-loot- 
ing youth in a tight doublet, which set off bis 
sturdy limbs to guod advantage, as he strode fa. 
ward to the old man’s assistance. 

“Time is a strange changer of curly hai. 
Doubtless your good dame patted your best 
sume years ugone, and called you her preuy 
bey ; and now, if she were to see you, the 
would not know ber son, but would call you 
uncle or grandpapa.” 

“And so I was a pretty boy—that is 
true,” answered the old man, coming forw: 
again towards the bridge, well plea with ap 
cient memories: “and my mother did offen 
my head-—Lori, I baiabaier it as if it were be 
yesterday.” 

“Ah, Dut you have seen a good many yew 
days since then, Master Dixon,” rejoined the 
young man, following to the edge of the rive 
with the wise air of self-satisfied youth. * Now, 
Master Dixon, you unhook while I pull;” asd 
as the bridge was slowly let down, he a 
“Give yo@good even, my lord. You are web 
come to Langley. Good even, lady, you a 
welcome, too, ahd so are all these pretty dame. 
My lady will be right glad to see you all.” 

is words were cheerful, and there is some 
thing very reassuring in the gay tones of the bo 
man voice, They seein, in the hour of des; 
deney and glouin, to assure us-that all is no 
sadness in the world; that there is truly sucb a 
thing as hope; that there are moments of enjoy 
ment, and that the heart is not altogether fo 
den to be happy: all matters of which we enie: 
tain many doubts when the cloud of sorrow firs 
falls upon us, and hides the brighter things of 
life from our eyes, 

Tow often is it that the reality belies the ont 
side appearance—if not always, at least general. 
ly. In dealing with all things, moral and phys. 
ical, man deceives himself’ and is deceived, aod 
never can tell the core by the rind. These an 
truisms, reader; very trite, very often repeated. 
I know it; I write them as sich: bat yos 


t 
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act upon them? or you? or you? Where is 
the man that does? And if there be a man, 
where is the woman? ‘The demagogue is judg- 
ed by his words, the preacher by his serinon, the | 
statesman by his eluquence, the lover by his 
looks. All seeming—nothing but seeming; and 
it is not till we come to taste the truit that we 
learn the real favour. 

All had seemed dark and gloomy in Langley 
Hall; and the sadness which Atunie Walton 
had telt in parting with her brother, when strife 
and danger were belure him, had, it is true, | 
though she would not own it, been deepened by 
the culd aspect of her tute habiation. But} 
the min's cheerful tune firsi raised the corner ot 
the cuitain; and when, on cutering the wide old | 
hall, she saw the melluw hight of the seuing sun 
pouring over a wide chanpaign country, Uirough 
a tall window on the otuer side, and covering 
the inarble floor as it with a network of light 
and shade, while here a bright suit of armour, 
and there a cluster of well arrunged arms, and 
there a large picture of soie ancient lord of the 
Place, caught the rays and glowed with a look 
of peacetul comfort, she felt revived and re- 
Nieved. ‘The next moinent, from a door at the 
far end on the right, came forth an old lady, 
somewhat tall and upright, in her long stays, 
with a coif upon her head, in token of widow- 
hood, and her silver-white hair glistening be- 
neath it, but withal a bland and pleasant smile 
upon her wrinkled face, and fire, almost as 
bright as that of youth, in her undimmed cye. 
She embraced her nephew and niece with all 
the affection and tenderness of a parent, and 
taking Annie by the haad, gazed on and Iiissed 
her again, saying, 

‘Not like thy mother, Annie! not like thy 
mother: and yet the eyes—ay, too, and the lips, 
mow you look grave. But cume, Charles, come. 
See where | sit, with my sole companion fur the 
last five years, except when guod Dr. Blunt 
comes over from Hull to tell ine news, or the 
vicar sils with me for an hour on Friday.” 

As she spoke she led thein into a large room, 
wainscoted with dark chestnut-wood, and from 
out of the recess of the window, where the sun- 
shine fell, rose a tall, shaggy deer-hound, and 
with steps majestical and slow walked up to the 
young lord and lady, examined first the one and 
then the other with close attention, stretched 
himself out with a weary yawn, and taking it 
for granted all was right, laid himself down 

in to doze where he had been before.” 

«See, Charles, see what a shrewd dog it is,” 
cried the old lady: ‘the knows whom he may 
trust and whom be may not, in a moment. I 
had old Colonel Northeote here the other day. 
‘What he came for I know not, though I do 
know him to be a rogue; for Basto, there, did 
naught but growl and show his white teeth close 
to the man’s legs, till he was glad to get 
away unbitten.” 

“ {taamennies wish we had their instinct, dear 
aunt Margaret, rather than our sense,” replicd 
her nephew; forone is ofien much more service- 
able than the other,” 

“ Much keener, Charles, at all events,” an- 
swered the old lady; “and so you are here at 
length. Well, I got all the letters, and Annie 
shall be another in the hall when you are gone; 
and when she is tired of the old woman, she has 
a sunny chamber where the robins sing, for 
her own thoughts; and she shall be free to 
exme and go, according to all stipulations, and 


‘rephed Lady Margaret. 


i good. 


‘which love imposes. 
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no question asked, were it to meet a gallant in 
the wood.” 

“Nay, Charles, nay,” cried Miss Walto) 
“why did you write my gaunt such tales of me 
My only stipulation was, indeed, that | might 
join him whenever a pause came in these sad 
duings, my dear aunt.” 

“Oh, you shall be as free as air, sweet nun !” 
“T never could abide 
to see a poor bird in a cage, or a dog tied by a 
chain: and when I was young, I was as wild 
and wilful as my poor sister Aan was stuid and 
I have now lived to wellnigh seventy 
years, etill loving all freedom but that which 
God forbids ; still hating all thraldom but that 
I have been happy, too, 
in shaping my own course, and I would sce oth- 
crs happy in the selisaiwe way. Come, dear 
child, while Charles disposes of his men I will 
show you your bower, where you may reiga, 
queen of yourself and all within it.” 

Annie followed her augt from the room, passed 
through another behind it, and entered a little 
sort of stone hall ur vestibule, lighted from the 
top. Four doors were in the walls, and a small 
staircase at the farther end, up which Lady Mar- 
garct led the way to the firat floor abuve, whero 
two doors appeared on either hand, with a gal- 
lery, fenced with an oaken balustrade, running 
round the hall, at about twelve feet from the 
ground. Along this gallery the old lady led her 
young nicce, and then through a long and aome- 
what tortuous passage, Which was crossed by 
another, suine twenty yards down, that branch- 
ed off to more rooms and corridors beyond. 
Then came a turn, and then another passage, 
and at the end three broad low steps Jed up to 
a large door. 

“Dear aunt,” said Miss Walton, who had 
thought their journey would never end, “ your 
house is a periuct labyrinth. I shall never find 
my way back.” 

“Te is somewhat crooked in its waya, child,” 
answered J.ady Margaret, * but you will make 
it out in time, never fear; that is to say, as far 
as you need to know it. Now, here is hd 
bower ;” and, opening the door, she led Miss 
Walton into a large room looking to the south- 
west. The sun had just gone down, and the 
whole western sky was on fire with his parting 
louk, so that a rosy light Gilled the wide cham- 
ber from a larye bay window, where, raised a 
step above the rest of the room, was a litte 
platfurm with two scats, and a sinall table of in- 
laid wood. 

“There J have sat and worked many a day,” 
said the «ald lady, pointing to the window, 
“when iny poor knight was at the siege of Os- 
tend. We lived together happily for forty years, 
Annie, and it was very wrong of him to go away 
at last without taking me with him. However, 
we shall soon meet again—that is sume com- 
fort ; but I have never dweit in this rvom since.” 

As she epoke, a slow pattering sound was 
heard along the passage, and then a scratch at 
the door. “It is Basto,” said Ludy Margaret, 
“he has come to see that Iam not moping my- 
selfin my old roums. Come in, Basto ;” and, 
opening the door, the dog stalked in, firet lonk- 
ing up in his mistress’s face and wagging his 
tail deliberately, and then in that of her fat 
niece with a similar gratulation. 
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archy has dissolved the bonds of law, the Gerce 
passions, which in the breasts of too many are 
only fettered by tear, will not break furth to 
ravage and destrey. There never was yet 
strile without crime, and never will be. Cer- 
tainly, euch was nut the case in the civil wars 
of the great rebellion, and many @n act was 
committed with unpunity, under cover of 
the disorders of the time, of the most black and 
horrible character. True, the justice still held 
king a review of her chamber, which her kind} his seat upon the bench, to take cognizance of 
aunt had certainly inade us confortable and gay | all crimes bat rebellion; true, mayors and cor- 
as might be. ‘Tue colours of all that it contain- | porations existed in cities and exercised miuni- 
ed were light and sparkling, contrasting pleas- | cipal authority, but the power thus possessed 
ony with pas panelling which lined the! was not unfrequently used for the gratificatwa 
whole louse. There were chairs and low seats | of the person who held it on the side of the Par- 
sere ae ass sory panes we the ! hament, and not Lary ve that party, 
raw acro: ie bay window. | was ulterly disregarded those who were. 
There were sundry pieces of tapestry fur the} Of this fact, Mr. Drycof Longsosken, was 
feet, covered with roses and lilies, and on either; very well aware ; and after making his escape 
side of the vast oak igantel-picce huny brush- | from the carriages during the skirmush at the 
“ capers 4 thers, as there vie bridge, he had, with the assistance of Ins com- 
x a ey 1e me eee ieee inewet panion, dragged poor Arrah Neil alung with 
eas Socabdietane spect hele tnetre places plore aaa did terse Sidsit: aulely e 
? 21g y treplace, | who aceompanicd tim, that he did it sulely tw 
which led into another room beyond, fitted up: detiver the IgAe ait froin the men of Belial 
as a sleeping chamber, with the same air ot | with whom she was consorting, and to place ber 
comfort as the uther. Every thing was pointed | in the hands of a chosen vessel, a devout wo 
bah . Saint _ woe as any hight lasted, and | inaa of his neighbourhood, whom he likened, 
peace ady, 3! whi a u third dour. ob- in an Irreverent strain, to Anna the prophetese. 
Slee bet ie mine pes bari -aveert stcert fur SLiecs tO'EEN Sheet stag EE Upliga Ut Bue 
le UF get bac ‘tmece, for! sincerity and singleness of purpose or not, 
the. Cee ark, and you will fancy goblins in| not much matter: Captain Batten Was not one 
he l 4 " U . % i ‘4 
Miss Walton laughed, assuring her that she esas els are pt Nd gerard "ad 
oda nothing hut losing her way, and the old] been made among the Roundheads, like that hy 
v1 “6 2s o . . . 
faara, Annie, Tis fen guud to have a. pce | cel ylver ta et caeh pases religious pects 
like this, where one may set search at detiance. pass Seroak uA une ema Noa Seed Maes 
In the last reign we had conspiracies enow, God | might be the materials of which they w 
wot, and one poor man, whose lead they want- pale The real Faoed of Mr. ”D se 
ed, was here three days while his enemies | take noor Anahi Nail back tu Bish cee 
were in the house; but they never found bim,| fr his own views : i oe 
sal Verhatwalkel shout ai cent? ur his own views ; and his motives were, as 
N ladeed! eacl Mica Waklonas omer ey reader will learn hereafter, of a very mix- 
their way back ; “ how might that be, my dear rit Halted aed radiate et =r on 
aunt. If they searched well in the daylight, I] during the course of which he Srastanove!ibes 
should think there would be little chance of cs- | once sce dyi k 
cape.” Sxpessal sratvong eerene' casdeiene casee 
“More than you know, Annie," ’ ¢ ‘eed 
ber annlsaryly . tute will tail be bed of some body of Parliamentary troops into York- 
some day; and now I will send up. William shire, where he declared he had just reccollect- 
WGlin'a RIAFGiLLEN Sin ouruheHI iT iorahae ed having some business of importance totran 
them the way, and bring your gouds and chat- ae NY terete Corde Dado AL Se Na 
tip’? Dae what fe oil this lool’ apcakiog { during which time the whole party who had es- 
wondai? pe & he oe the Cavalicrs, at the invitation of 
, : haga, . {the worthy common couccilmen of Coveauy, 
ty Ww ¥ v a 
Fr : knov the voice, I think, answered Miss | 1.44 up their abode for a time in that anciest 
alton, “but if I am right as to the person, he | .i+. é il wi 
shyuld have been over the seas long ago.” itis at) g eCCRIAG POUL an tiae, Avee eee 
§ igo. the closest care, and giving out to the landlady 
of the inn at which he lodged that she was @ 


“ Ah, thou art a wise man,’ said Lady Mar- 
garet, patting him on the head ** We are grow- 
ing old, Basto, we are growing old. My hus- 
band brought bim frum Ireland ten years ago, 
Annie, ain he was then some two years old ; 
so, according to dogs' lives, he ts abuut fifty, 
and yet sce what teeth he has,” and she opened 
with her thin, fir, shrivelled hands the beast's 
powertul jaws. ; 

Miss Walton had in the mean time, been ta- 


Te Peek ward of his, of weak understanding, over 

; whom it was necessary to keep @ strict guard. 
CHAPTER XIII. The pious landlady of Coventry believed every‘ 

For England's war revered the claim word that Mr.Dry thought fit to tell her. Hew 
Of overy unprotected nume; could she du otherwise, indeed, with so very 


ar eer CS paeol Lael ne. a devout a Pesove ; and, to os the shir the de- 
Meanour and appearance of A il di 

So sung a great poet and excellent man ; but, | serve to belie tue eiser hana tine old bets 

begaing the master's pardon, if war herself { who had her in his power. She remained the 

spared them, the consequences of war reached | greater part of cach day plunged in deep and 

them sadly. It never has been, and never will | melancholy musings, and though she more 

be, that in times of civil contention, when an-! than once attempted to escape, and said sha 
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was wrongfully detained, yet she entered into 
wo long explanations, nutwithstandiog sundry 
‘Opportunities afforded her by the hustess, who 
‘Was not without her share of curiosity. The 
fit, or, as she called it, the cloud of gluom, had 
‘come upon her again. It had passed away, in- 
deed, during the active and bustling time of 
the march froin Bishup’s Merton, and so, indeed, 
it always did, either in moments when all went 
clear and smoothly, or in times of great difficul- 
ty and danger; but still it returned when any 
of the bitter sorrows and pangs of which every 
life has eome, and hers had ton many, crussed 
her way and darkened the pruspect of the fu- 
ture. 
It was not sullenness, reader; it was no 
loormy bitterness of spirit; it was no impa- 
tience of the 1!Is that are the lot of all; it was no 
redellious murmuring against the will of God; 
meither was it madness, nor any thing like it, 
though she acted suinetimes strangely, and some- 
times wildly, as it seemed to the common eyes 
of the world, from a strong and energetic deter- 
inination of accomplishing her object at the time, 
joined with the utter want of that experience of 
the world which would have taught her how to 
acco oplish it by ordinary ineans. What was it, 
then, you will ask, and imay think it strange 
when I say, memory. But so it was; memory 
confused and vague of things long gone before, 
whic: forined so strong a cuntrast with the pres- 
ent, that whenever surrow or disappuintment fell 
a her, some furmer time, some distant scenes 
of wuich she knew not the when or the where, 
Tose tip belure her eyes, and made her, herself, 
believe that she wasmad. She recollected bright 
books and kind words, and days of beppiness, and 
nights of peace and repose, to which she could 
not vive a “local habitation and aname.” Were 
they visiuns? she asked herself; were they 
drea'ns? where could they have occurred? what 
eould they have been? Was it from some book 
which she had read, she often inquired, that 
such fanciful pictures had been gleaned, and had 
then fixed theinselves as realities in her mind 3 
She could not tell; but when such memories 
Foxe up, they took pomiesslon of her wholly—be- 
wildered, confused, overpowered her. For a 
time slie was a creature of the past; she scarcely 
believed in the present; she knew not which was 
the realitv, the things gone by or the things that 
garrounded her. 
During the whole time that she remained at 
«= Coventry, this cluud was upon her, and she paid 
Bittle attention to any thing but the continual 
= qnestioning of her own heart and mind. She 
attempted, as we have said, to escape; indeed, 
more than once; but it was by impulse rather 
than by thought; and when frustrated, she fell at 
once back again into meditation. She did not 
. wemark that Dry treated her in a very different 
manner [rom that which he had ev«r dixplayed 
towards her before; that he called her“ Mistress 
© Arrah;” that he tied to scothe and to amuse 
her. She noticed, indeed without much atten- 
*. ion, that different clothing had been provided 
~~ for her froin that which she had been accustom- 
Py ed to wear; hut, whenever her mind tumed from 
x 
% 


the past towonls the present again, her thoughts 
banled themselvea with Chailes: Walton and his 
sister, nnd she would have given worlds to know 
bow it fured with tkuse she loved. 

That the victory bad been won by the Cava- 
Were she was aware, but at what price it had 


0 bought she could not teli; and she trembled 
to think of it, No one, indeed, spoke to her upon 
the subject, for Dry was silent; and, for rea- 
suns of his own, he took care that she shvald be 
visited by none but the landlady of the inn. 

At length two pieces of intelligence reached 
him, on the third day after their arrival in Cov- 
entry, which made him resolve to pursue his 
journey into Yorkshire. The first of these was 
communicated to him by one of his owa ser. 
vants, to whoin he had sent shortly after the skir- 
mish, and was to the effect that the great major- 
ity of the peuple of Bishop's Merton had expous- 
ed the Royalist cause, and that messengers had 
arrived from Lord Walton, ordering him to be 
apprehended itnmediately, if he made his ap- 
pearance in the place. With this news, how- 
ever, came the money he had sent for; and 
on the evening of the same day Dr, Bastwick 
brought him the second piece of information, 
which was merely that a troop of the Parlia- 
mentary horse would pass through Coventry the 
fullowing day, on their road to Elull, where Sir 
John Hotham was in command for the Parlia- 
ment. It was added that Master Dry might 
march safely under their escort, and he accord- 
ingly spent the rest of the evening in bu ing 
horses and equipage fur himself and Atrah Nel f 
and set out the tollowing day on his journey. 

The tedious march towards Hull need not be 
related; during the whole of the way the old 
man rote beside his charge, plying her with soft 
and somewhat amorous words, tningled sirange- 
ly and horribly with texts from Scripture, per- 
verted and misapplied, and graced with airs of 
piety and devotion, which thuse who knew him 
well were quite aware had no share with his 
dealings or his heart. 

Arrah Neil paid little attention to him—an- 
swered selium, and then but by a monusyllable, 
To escape was impossible, for he had now two 
servants with him, and she was never left alone 
for a moment, except when locked into a room 
during a halt; yet she looked anxiously for the 
Opportunity, and whenever any objects were seen 
moving through the conniry as they passed, her 
heart beat with the hope of some party of Cava- 
liers being nigh, and giving her relief. Such, 
however, did not prove the case, and about noon 
ofan autumnal day they entered thetown of Hull, 

Here Mr. Ezekie! Dry separated himsell’ from 
the troop, with thanks for their escort, and made 
his way towards the centre of the town, where 
stood the house of a friend, with whom he had 
vften transacted buxiness of different kinds. 
The friend, however, had, since he saw him, 
married a wife, and was absent from the town; 
and though Mr. Dry assured a demure-looking 
maid-servant, who opened the door, that his 
friend Jeremiah had always told him he might 
nse his house as his own, the maid knew Jere- 
miah better than Mr. Dry, and demurred receiv- 
ing any guests during her master’s absence. 

When the worthy gentleman had finished his 
conversation, and made up his mind that he 
must seek an inn, he turned round to remount 
his horse, and was somewhat surprised to see 
Arrah Neil gazing round her with a degree ot 
light, and even wonder in her look, for which he 

rceived no apparent cause. The street was @ 
voll anil dingy one; most of the houses were of 
wood, with the gables turned towards the road, 


and from the opposite side projected a long 
sellin onl 


from which swang a equare piece o 
wood, representing in wery TUOgA A Toh BPs 
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the figure of a swan, the size of life. Yet over, grieved to hear the young Jady’s case. She 
the dark and time-staincd face of the buildings, | could not have believed it, she said, she looked 
up the line of narrow street, round the windows | so sensible and cheerful. 

and doors carved with qnaint figures, ran the] “Ah,” replicd Mr. Dry, “you will see ber dull 
beautiful eyes of Arrah Neil, with a look of|enongh soon, It comes upon her by fits; bat 
eager satisfuction which Kzekicl Dry conld in| you must attend very punctually to my. orders, of 
no degree account for. They rested principally | sumething may take place for which you will 
upon the figure of the swan, however; and «sj; weep in sackcloth and ashes.” 

that emblem showed that it was a house af pub-| Oh, sir, I will attend to them most particu. 
Jic entertainment, thither Mr. Dry turned the] larly,” said the landlady. “ What will you please 
horses’ heads, and bade her alight at the door, | to arder for dinner, sir? Had not 1 beiter put 

Arrah sprang to the ground in a moment, and | the lady down a round-pointed knife? Is she 
entered the house with an alacrity which Mr.| dangerous with her hands?” 

Dry had never seen her before display. Sume-} ‘Oh no,” answered Mr. Dry. ‘It is to het 
thing appeared to have enchanted her, fur she | self, not to others, slie is dangerous. And as fx 
alinost outran the hostess, who led the way, say-| dinner, send up any thing you have got, espe. 
ing, “This way, pretty lady—this way, sir.” cially if it be high flavoured and relishing, for! 
But when she stopped at a door in a Jong, open | have but a poor appetite. [ will be back in abow 
corridor, Arrah Neil actually passed her, ex-| an hour; and, in the mean time, can you tell me 
claiming, where in this town lives one Hugh O'Donnell, 

“No, not that room—I should prefer this;”| an Irishman, I believe?” 
and without waiting for an answer, she opened] The lanillady paused and considered, and then 
the door and went in. replied that she really could not tell; she had 

“ Dear lady, you scem to know the house quite | heard of such a person, and believed it was 
well,” said the hostess; "but yet I do not recol- | somewhere at the west of the town, but she was 
lect having scen your pretty face before.” not by any means sure, 

“Talk not of such vanities,” said Mr. Dry,; The moment Mr. Dry was gone, the 
with a sulemn tone; “what is beauty but the; woman called to the cook, and ordered a very 
dust, and fair flesh but as a clod of clay 2” substantial dinner for her party which had jos 

“Well, 1 am sure!” said the landlady, who| arrived; bat then, putting ber hand befure her 
was what Mr. Dry woald have called a carnal} eyes, she stood for the space of a minute anda 
and self-seeking person, but a very good woman | half in the centre of the tap-room, as if in cob 
notwithstanding. “Ah, sir, what you say is very | sideration; then saying, “There is somethin 
true; we arc all nothing but clods of earth; there | strange in this affair! I am net a woman if 
can be no doubt of it: it’s very true, indeed.” | don’t find it out,” she hurried up to the room 

Finding her so far docile, Mr. Dry determined | where she had lett Arrah Neil, unlocked the door, 
to make a still greater impression, in order to en- | and went in. 
sure that his pure of keeping Arrah Neil within} Arrah Neil was leaning on the sill‘of the o 
his grasp should not be frustrated by the collu-| window, gazing up and down the street. Her 
sion of the landlady. @1e therefore set to work, | face was clear and bright; her beautiful eyes 
and held forth to her upon godliness, and grace, | were full of intellect and fire; the look of dou 
and self-denyingness, and other Christian vir-| and inward thought was gone; a change had 
tues; touching a little aor original sin, predes- | come over her, complete and extraordinary ; it 
tination, election, and other simple and easy sub- | seemed ns if she had awakened from a dream. 
jects, with a degree of clearness and perspicuity 
such as might be expected from his original sta- 
tion and means of inlurmation. The landlady 
was confounded and puzzled; but as it was ut- 
terly impossible to tell what he really meant by 
the unconnected images, quotations, and dogmas 
which he pronvunced, she was unconvinced of 
any thing but of’ his being a vehement Puritan, 
which she herself was not. 

However, as it did notdoto offend a customer 
she shook her head and looked sad, and cried 
from time tu time, ‘Ah, very true! God help 
us! noor sinners that we are;” with sundry oth- 
ez exclamations, which, though they did not con- 
vince Mr. Dry that she had not a strong hanker- 
ing for the flesh-pots of Egypt and the abomina- 
tions of the Amorites, yet showed him that she 
wae very well inclined to please him, and made 
him believe that she would fulfil his bidding to 
the letter. 

He accordingly called her out of the room as 
soon as he thought he had produced his effect, 
and explaining to her what he pleased to call the 


When the landlady entered, Arrah immediatel 
turned from the window and advanced towa 
her. Then laying her hand upon her arm, sbe 
gazed in her face for a moment so intently that 
the poor woman began to be alanned. 

“Tam sure I recollect you,” s2id Arrah Neil. 
‘Have you pot been here long?” 

“For twenty years,” replied the hostess; “and 
for five-and-twenty before that in the house next 
door, from which I married into this.” 

Neen don’t you recollect me?” asked Arrah 
cil. 

“No,” replied the landlady, ‘I do not, though 
I think [ have seen some one very like you be 
fore; but then it was a taller lady—mucb taller.” 

“So she was,” cried Arrah Neil. ‘What was 
her name?” 

oo ay, T can't tell, if you can’t,” replied the 
landlady. 

“T know what I called her, but I know noth 
ing more,” answered Arrah Neil. ‘I called ber 
mother—and perhaps she was my mother. I 
ind ex called her mother as 1 lay in that bed, with my 
sitvation of his poor ward, he warned her par-| head aching, my eyes buming, and my lips ” 
ticularly to keep the door locked upon her, to, parched; and then I fell into a Jong, deep s 
suffer no one to hold communication with her, | from which I woke forgetting all that went be 
and bein to prevent her from getting out, | fore; and she was gone!” 
adel she’ oe ee Hele water, or} “Ay!” cried tha fa 
make away with herself, which he represented | poor little t D 2 : 
Here Av Sica P | poor little thing ?” and she gazed upon her for. 


The hostess assured him that she was deeply | next instant she cast her arms round her, on 
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kiesed her tenderly. Ab, poor child,” she said 
at length, with tears in her eyes, ‘those were 
sad times—sad limes indeed. I'was when the 
fever was raging in the country. Sad work in 
such days for thuse who lodge Shy bubs It cost 
tae my only voe. «A man came and slept in that 
bed; he louked il] when he came, and worse 
when he went. Then came a lady and a child, 
ind an old man, their servant, aod the house was 
fall al} but this room; and ere they had heen 
yere long, ny own dear child was taken with 
he fever. She was near your own age, perhaps 
tyear older; and I told the lady over night, so 
hat she said she would go on the morrow, for 
ibe was afraid for her darling. But befure the 
norning bah too were shaking like a wil- 
ow in the wind, and then came on the burmin 
u, and the third a you began to rave, an 
tgaew noone. The filth day my pour girl dicd, 
iad for a whole day I did nat sec you—I saw 
rothing but iny dead child. On the next, bow- 
ver, they came tu tell me the lady had fallen ill, 
ad 1 came to watch you, for it seemed to me as 
f there was sumething between you and my 
oor Lucy—I knew not what; you had been 
isters in sickness, and | thought you might be 
i: ers in the grave. [ cannot help crying when 

hink of it. Oh, those were terrible days!” 
ind the poor woman wiped her eyes, 

“But my mother,” cried Arrah Neil, “my 
other 1” 

“Some day | will show you where she lies,” 
oswered the hostess; and Arrah wept bitterly, 
© @ hope was crushed out to it» last spark. 

“She got worse and worse,” continued the 
indlady, “and she too lost her senses; but, just 
6 you were slowly getting a little better, she 
iddenly recovered ber mind, and I was so glad, 
w I thought she would recover too; but the first 
‘ords she spoke were to ask afler you. Sol 
id ber you were inuch better; and all she said 
‘as, ‘I should wish to sce her once more before 
die, if it tnay be done without harming her;’ 
nd then I knew that she was going. I and the 
Id servant carried rou just as you were, and 
iid you on her bed, and she kissed you, and 
rayed God to bless and keep you; but you were 
eak and duzy, and she would not bave you 
akened, but tade us take you back; and then 
te spoke long with the vld man in a whisper; 
at all I heard was, ‘You promise, Neil—you 
tomise on your salvation.’ Ie did promise, 
ough I did not know what it was. Then she 
tid, ‘ Recollect, you must never tell her unless 

be recovered,’ Recovered or reversed, she 

iid, 1 remember not well which; but from that 
oment she suid nothing more but to ask for 
me water, and so she went on till the next 
omit just as day was dawning, and then she 


A short space passed in silent tears on the part 
' Arrah Neil, while the good woman who told 
e tale remained gazing furth frum the window ; 
it at length she continued, “ Before ‘he could 
a across the floor again, my husband died; but 
ith him it was very quick. He was but three 
tys between health aod death; @nd when I had 

isle recovered, I used foolishly to wish that 
4 could stay with me, and be like my poor 
ucy; but you were a lady, and ] was a poor 
‘oman, so that could not be; and in about six 
eeks the old ynan paid all that was owing, and 
ok you away. It is strange to think that you 
would be the same pretly child that lay there 
é bear ten years ago.” 
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“Tt is as strange to me as to you,” said Arrah 
Neil; ‘for, as I tell you, | seemed to fall into a 
deep sleep, and for a time I forgot all; but since 
then, all the things that went before that time 
have troubled me sadly, It seemed as if 1 bad 
had a dream, and I recollect a castle on a bill, 
and ridiog with a tall gentleman, who was ona 
great black horse, while I had a tiny thing, milk 
white; and I remember many servants and maids 
—vh, and inany things | have never seen since; 
but f could nut tell whether it was real or a mere 
tancy, till I came into this town, and I saw the 
street which I used to look at from the window, 
and the sign of the house that! used to watch as 
it swung to and fro in the wind. Then I was 
sure it was real; and your face, too, brought a 
thousand things back to me; and when | saw 
the ruo:rn where I had been, I tele foclined to 
weep, I knew not why. Well, well may [ 
al 
© But who is this old man who is with you ?” 
asked the landlady, suddenly. ‘He is not the 
old servant, who was as aged then as he is now; 
and what is this tale he tells of your being his 
ward and mad 1” 

* Mad!” cried Arrah Neil; ‘‘mad! Ob nok 
Tis he that is wicked, not [ thatam mad. He 
and another dragged me away from those who 

rotected me and were good to me—kind Annie 
Valton, and that noble lord her brother, while 
they were fighting on the moors beyond Coven- 
try. I his ward! Ee has no more right to keep 
me from my friends than the merest stranger. 
He is a base, bad man—a bypocrite—a cheat. 
What he wants, what he wishes, I know not. 
But he bad my poor old grandfather dragged 
away to prison, and he died by the road.” 

“Your grandfather ?” said the widow : “ what 
was his name?” 

“ Neil,” answered the poor girl: ‘that was the 
name he always went by.” 

“Why, that was the old servant,” said the 
hostess. ‘'EIc had been a soldier, and fought in 
many battles. I have heard him tell it often. 
But this man—this man has some object, young 
lady. He knows more of you than perhaps you 
think, Ie told me that you were mad, and his 
ward; but he knew not that you had a friend so 
near at hand, who, though she be a poor, hum 
ble woman—Hark! there are people speaking at 
the door. "T'is he, 1 dare say. Say not a word 
to him, and we will talk more by-and-by. Do 
not be afraid: he shall not take you away again 
so easily, if there be yet law inthe land. Bathe 
must not find me with you;” and, thus saying, 
she opened the door and left the room. 


—<—>—_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Tur landlady pauesd for a moment at the voor, 
laid her finger upon her brow, thought for a min- 
ute or two, and then, having settled her whole 
plan to her own Satisfaction, descended to the 
door, at which Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, was 
making sundry inquiries a sali the person- 
age for whose address he had, in the first plac 
applied to herself, and whom he evidently ha 
not found out in his perambulations of the town. 
A part of what he said was heard by the hostess 
as she descended, s0 that she had a full clew to 
what was going on, and, advancing towards him 
with a low, smart courtesy, she Said, 

“The dinrer’s quite ready, sir; and I have 


been thinking since you were gone, that I shall 
te able to-morrow morning to get you the ad- 
dress of the geutleman yuu wanted, for a man 
will be here with eggs who used to supply hiu, 
I know.” : 
Mr. Dry looked up with a well-satisfied air, 
saying, “ That is providential, Mistress Green.” 
«White, sir, White,” said the landlady, deop- 
ing another courtesy; ‘my name is White, not 
Geeae different colour, sir, but it all comes 
to the same thing. Shall i call the young lady 
to dinner? It is in this room, sir.” } 
“1 will go myselt, Mistress White,” said Dry ; 
and he was advancing towanis the stairs, when 
the landlady, in a low and confidential whisper, 


’ 

“ Poor thing, she is very wild indeed. I went 
up just now to see if she wanted any thing, and 
she is quite astray, thinking that she was here 
not long ago, and fancying that she knows all 
about the place. It’s a sad thing to sce a poor 
creature in such a state,” 

“ Alack, alack, and so it is,” rejoined Mr. 
Dry; “but it’s God’s will, Mrs. White, and so 
we must submit.” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s very true,” answered the good 
hostess, “but yet one can’t help pitying the poor 
girl. You are sure she is not dangerous, sir?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Mr. Dry: ‘it is only 
to herself. But if she were Ieft alone to do what 
she wills, I would not answer for it that you 
would not find her in the Humber.” 

“Oh, she must be luoked to, sir—she must be 
looked to,” replied the landlady. “Those are 
sad, dangerous cases. I remeinber right well 
when Jonathan Birket, at Burton—he was my 
husband's secund cousin, poor, dear man—went 
mad and hanged himself—” 

“*} will hear that story after dinner,” said Dry, 
in retin, pushing fee her, and opening the doar 
of the rou in which Arrah Neil was seated. 
But the good landlady had 
having fully convinced Mr. Dry that she be- 
lieved the poor girl whom he had brought thither 
to be per pes insane; and her manner during 
the meal, which followed immediately after, 
served to confirm the worthy gentleman in that 
sunponi tions without at all inducing Arrah her- 
self’ to tinagine that her new friend had any 
douht of her sanity. 

Thongh the days had gone by when, as a uni- 
versal custoin, the landlord aod his guest sat 
down together at the same table, and, if the trav- 
eller presented himself at any other hours than 
those of the host's own meals, he was likely to 
remain hungry till the master of the house chose 
to cat, yet in all cases he who supplied the fare 
and he wh» received it were still much more in- 
timately mixed up at meal times than in the 
present day, when the dnties of the hostly office 
are done by deputy, and the landlord is intent 
upon any other cares but hospitahle ones. 

In the present instanee, good Mrs. White re- 
mained in the room with her maid, wha acted 
the important part of waiter; and ever and anon 
she medidled busily with the dishes, commended 
the viands to the jaws of her guests, vannted the 
excellence of the ale, strong waters, and wine, 
which her house afforled, and when not thus 
employed upon matters connected with her own 
immediate vocation, took part in the conversa. 
tion of those who sat at table, with great freedum 
and sutisfaction. 

Towards Arrah Neil her tone was of that ten- 

and kindly character, which might well be 


ained her point, 
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attributed by Mr. Dry to compassion for the 
mental affliction under which he had declared 
her to be suffering, and by the puor girl herself 
to interest in her fate and situation. But the 
good lundlady was watching eagerly the whole 
conduct of her male guest, and endeavouring, 
with all the skill which is afforded by long deal 
ings with many of our fellow-creatures, to er. 
tract some information from all she saw regard. 
ing his intentions and objects. She perceived 
that the worthy man of Longsoaken was as ten- 
der upon her whom be called his ward as was 
consistent with his sanctitied exterior, that he 
often whispered a word to her with a smik 
which contorted his harsh and wizened features 
into any thing but a pleasant expression, apd 
that he made a point of helping her hitnself 
every thing which he thought dainty ; aod, trom 
these and various other signs - nd iniications, 
Mrs. White was led to ask herself, “ Dues the 
old hypocrite seck her fora wite ora paramour?” 
and she internally added, "I'll spoil the game for 
him, that I will.” 

But, notwithstanding her internal resolutions, 
the good landlady remained perfectly civil and 
attentive to Mr. Dry, and, guided by tukens, 
which were not to be mistaken by one of her 
experience, as to hia fondness for certain crea- 
ture cointurts of existenee, she at length pro- 
duced some clear and brilliant liyuid, the pro- 
duce of the Dutch still, in a large, Mit-stded 
hack bottle, aud persuaded him to drink what 
she called a sinall glass thereot, though, to say 
the truth, the measure was very caparivas 
When he had drank it, he set down the glass 
again, and, luoking up in Mrs. White's lace, 
ubserved, 

“Tris very good indeed, madam, and may be 

ermitted for the support of our poor weak 
as after a long ride in such bleak and dis- 
consolite weather,” 

“Take another glass, sir,” said the hostess, 
who stoul at the end of the table, with the bottle 
suill in her hand. 

“On no accunnt—on no account, Mistress 
White,” replied her guest; “we may use such 
things discrectly, but by no means gu into ex. 
cess, I would not for the world—don’t talk of 
it, 

There are two ways, however, of understand. 
ing that same eae “Don't talk of it” 
which those who have been accustomed to read 
the book of human nature find no great difficulty 
in applying properly, and in this instance, as ia 
many others, Mrs. White saw that it meat 
“Don't talk of it, bit do it without talking;* 
and therefore replying, “ Oh, sir, it’s very weak; 
it’s so old, ‘tis scarcely stronger than water," sbe 
poured the glass full as it stood at Mr. Dry’s eb 
bow, while he turned round to say Something w 
Arrah Neil on bis other side. 

The worthy gentleman took not the slightest 
notice of this proceeding, but, looking up ia 
Mrs. White's face, he said, 

“And so you think, ma’am, that you wall be 
able to get me Master Hugh O'Donnell's rigtt 
address hy to-m@rrow moming ?” 

“1 am certain of that,” replied the land 
who thought there was no great harm in a ji 
confilence, whatever might be the result, 

Arrah Neil looked down in silent thought, 
and then raised her large, bright with a 
inquiring look in the landlady's hoe while 
Mr. Dry, as If in a fit of absentness, took up the 
glass, and sipped nearly one half of the contents 


TIMES 


before he recollected what he was about. He 
then, however, set it down suddenly, and in- 
quired, 

‘* Pray, can you tell me if Mr. Twigg, the dry- 
salter, is now in Hull? A God-tearine and 
saintly map, Mrs, White, who used tu hold 
torth to the edification of a flock that used to as- 
semble at the tabernacle in Backwater Alley.” 

© Oh dear, yes, sir; he is in Hull,” answered 
Mrs. White. “I saw the goud gentleman only 
yesterday.” . 

“ Then I will go and sce bim presently,” an- 
swercd Mr. Dry. “ Humble-ininded folks may 
always profit much of godly conversation ; and, 
tu do him but justice, he is always ready to use 
his spiritual gifts for the benefit of others.” Thus 
speaking, Mr. Dry, after cuntemplating the glass 
Tor a moment, seemed to come to the cunclusion 
that there was no use of Icaving in it the little 
that remained, and accordingly he tossed it off 
with a sudden motion of the hand, and then set 
it resolutely down upon the table again, as if de- 
tying the landlady, the Hollands, or the devil, to 
tempt him to drink another drop. 

The fiend and women, however, have gener- 
ally more than one way of accomplishing their 
object, and consequently Mrs. White, afler hay- 
inz pronounced iin culoginin on the craces of 
Mr. ‘Twigg and his friend Master Theaphilus 
Longbone, the heanp-merchaut, who was like- 
wise an acquaintance of her guest, she setdown 
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his body gently swaylng backward and forward, 
and his hands in his breeches-pocket, Mrs. 
White had seen such oscillations before in other 
nen; and, when Mr. Dry made up his mind to 
the course he was to pursue, and walked straight 
out into the street, she herself hastened into the 
cating-room, where the first object that she ex. 
ainined Was the black bottle, which, being held 
up to the light, exhibited a deticiency of at least 
one half. i 

“Ay, the beast is wellnigh drunk,” said Mrs. 
White, speaking to herself; “ but that’s a small 
inatier, if he does no more than get tipsy. now 
and then, I'll warrant he'll be in a fine state 
when he comes home from Master Twigeg’s. 
Le’s just such another as himself; and they’ll 
sit there, and drink, and cant, till they all go 
home erying or quarrelling, as if they were the 
inost unhappy men in the world: Well, religion 
is a good thing in its way, and driuk is a good 
thing; but they don’t do mixed, any how.” 

Thus saying, she carried off the black bottle, 
placed it in itsown peculiar receptacle, and then 
calling a girl whom she named Nancy to take 
ier place in the bar, she walked quietly up to 
the roum of Arrah Neil. It may be recollected 
by the reader that Mr. Dry had carefully locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket; but 
Mrs, White was not a person to be frustrated by 
Such a simple proceeding; for, putting her hand 
to her girdle, from which hung a ponderous 


the buttle carelessly by Mr. Dry’s side, and re- | buneh of variously tormed pieces of iron, she 
tired into a litte room, with a glass-window to- selected one trom the rest, which, being insinu. 
wails the passage, so constructed as to afiord a | ated into the Keyhole, instantly turned the lock, 
view of the door of the house, with all those of !and gave her admission to the chamber without 


rire chambers on the gronnd-tloor, and also of th 
Tout of the stirs, 

Ifere she remained for about half an hour, 
avhile sundry persons came in and out, spoke to 
ner or to some of her attendant satellites, paid 
inoney, received change, brought in goods for 
sale, among which it may be as well to record 
six pairs of very fine pigeons in a basket, or ap- 
piled for small quantities of cordials, which 


somnctimnes they drank upon the spot, sometimes : 


carried away in a vial bottle. 

At eng* the door of the room in which Mr. 
Bry }.ad eaten his dinner opened, and that wor- 
thy gentleman appeared, holding Arrah Neil by 
the arm, and lookiog at her with a somewhat 
inflained and angry countenance, from which 
Mrs. White augured that he was about to say 
something harsh and bitter to his fair compan- 
ion. She prepared, accordingly, to intertere, fully 
resolved to protect the poor girl at all risks, even 
if she were obliged to call in the aid of magis- 
trates, town-council, and governor himself; al- 
though, to say the truth, she had no great love 
or reverence for any of the party now dominant 
in Hull. 

Mr. Dry, however, uttered not a word, but led 
his poor victim up to her chamber, made her go 
io, and, locking the door, took out the key. 
Mrs. White smiled, as with quick ear she heard 
the various steps of this process, but sat quite 
still at what we shall now call the bar, and 
ymarked the movements of Mr. Drv as he de- 
secnded and stvod for a moment in the passage, 
those moveinents being somewhliat peculiar, and 


the slightest dilliculty. 

Arrah Neil started up with a look of joy, 
brushing away sume drops that had gathered in 
her eyes, and exclaiming, ‘ Oh, am so 
glad!’ 

“What, poor soul!” cried Mrs. White, “you 


‘thought he had shut you up so that nobody could 
,get to you. 


But I am not such a fool as to be 
without a master-key in my own house, so that 
if any other be lost I can always open a door. 
What has the old nan been saying to you, my 


:dear, and what made him look so cross ?” 


“Oh!” cried Arrah Neil, ‘he has been saying 
things I do not understand; and then he askec 
if I would marry him, and said that, if I would, 
I should have all his money at his death; but I 


laold him that, if he had all the wealth in the 


world, I would sooner dic.” 

“ Ay, that’s what made him cross,” cried the 
landlady, ‘Men do not like such word: as that, 
iny dear. However, you did very right, for the 
svoner you lvt the old hypocrite know your mind, 
the better. He's a deep old villain, though, or I 
am mistaken. I saw you looked at me when he 
mentioned Hugh O'Donnell. Do you know an 
thing about him? Do yon recollect the name?” 

“Yes, 1 do,” replied Arrah Neil. “1 ain sure 
I have heard it often, but it must be long ago. 
Who is he? What is he” 

“Nay, that I can't tell,” answered Mrs. White. 
"“T recollect him here, Lt think, in my hushand’s 
time; and T have seen him once or twice about, 
since then, in the streets of the town, and in the 
market. But I Itnow nothing of him, except 


indicating an internal perturhation of some sort. ithat he is a good sort of man, I believe. One 
His back, indeed, was turned towards the wor- | sees such a number of people in a town like 
shy hostess, as he looked out of the door leading : this! He’s got a ship, T believe, and trades to 
gsnto the street; bnt she perceived that, with bis, Treland.” 


feet somewhat apart, he first rested on his heels, 


“To Treland,” said Arrah Neil. And then. 


then oun the sole, then upon his heels again, | suddenly breaking off; she added, “ Lets Coos 
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get away. Cannot you let me out while he’s 
‘one 2” 
“Oh, that I can, my pretty lady,” answered 


the hostess, ‘and you shall go away whenever 


you like. I won’t'stop you. But 1 think it will 

a great deal better for you to stay a while, and 
see what all this comes to, We may find out 
something that may clear up the whole business ; 
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“ Quite,” answered Arrah Neil. “ There was. 
no one with us, and we lived there quite alone, 
and all the morning my grandfather used to teach 
me all he knew, and to make me read and write 
many an hour, and copy things out of books, and 
explain to me about different countries. I ofien 
thought it wearisome, for it used to keep me 
from thinking of things that were past, and from 


and, besides, what would you do if you were | trying to bring back to mind peo le and places 
away? Without money you would be ina sud | that seemed to cross my sight in haste and dis- 
plight, and I dare say he does not let you have appear again, like the sates that we sce in the 
any in your pocket ?’ 1 sunshine, which are lost as svon as they get into 
«J have two crown-pieces,” replied Arrah,the shade. But he was a guod, kind old man, 
Neil, “und with that 1 am sure I could get tv: and everybody loved him. The boys used to 
Annie Walton and her brother.” , gather round him on the green at evening close, 
The widow shook her head with a sad smile. | and listen to the stories he used to tell of the wars 
“Tis a small sum to begin the world with,” she | in Ireland; and Lord Walton, from whom he 
said, “and all alone. Besides, they might over- | hired the cottage, was very kind too, and often 
take you. No, no, poor thing, leave it to me tv; used to stop and talk with him as he went by; 
settle some plan for yon. I will answer for it, | and Charles, the young lord, too, and Miss Wak 
he shall not take you away from here, let him ton, did the same. I used very often to go up to 
do what he will; and, in the mean time, I will the house, too, and spent many a recs day 
set my wits to work to find out the whole of this j there, and they were all very good, though I 
story. But now let me hear who is this Annie ! sometimes fancy that on account of my strange 
Walton and her brother? Come, sit down by . ways, and |ecauce J often fell into fits of thought, 
ane, and tell me all you can recollect since the | they thought I was somewhat weak in mind; 
times we were talking of this morning. Jt may | but if 1 eonld have seen this house, it would 
help me to find out the rest, and that’s the great soon have biought my brain right. But, as | 
int.” was saying, they were always very kind to me; 
Arrah Neil mused; not that she had any hesi- and Charles Walton would spend many an hour 
tation in relating to her companion all that her'at the cottage, and listen to my grandfather's 
own memory served to recall, for it is not those tales.” 
who have had few friends that are suspicions,] ‘ Ay,” said the hustess, he was an old soldier, 
but those who have had friends that have proved » but he did not understand al) the arts of war.” 
false. She had too rarely met with the voice of = Arrah Neil looked up in her face with an in- 
kindness and sympathy not to yield her earto it quiring air, but good Mrs. White only shook her 
willingly, ra ise) when it came frm one:head, and the poor girl proceeded. ‘ Charles 
who was linked to the sad, but sweet roller. Walton was away in strange countries for a 
tions of the past. She had lived so long in « long time, and then again he went to the wars; 
dream, however—a dream from which nothing but whenever he came back, he used to gisit us, 
but the mnust important scenes and figures liad though he grew graver and more thoughtful as 
stood forth in full light—that mach was confiasidl ! he became older, than he was when he was a 
and indistinct; and she felt that she could lut youth and I was a child, and I began to teel 
relate it as it presented itself to remembrance. . somewhat afraid of him—no, not afraid, for he 
which, she feared, might afford but a faint and | was always kind Charles Walton to me; bat L 
misty image toa stranger. It was with the god ' felt timid when he spoke tome. However, his 
widow’s first question, then, that she conimenced : father died, and he became lord of all the ccun- 
in inaking her reply. “Annie Walton!” she try round; and he had much to do, and was ofter 
said; ‘“l wonder you have never heard of her, away. About that time, this man, who is now 
she is so kind and so good; every one knows : here in Hull, began to come sometimes to the 
her by her benefits.” “house, but my grandfather could not bear him; 
“Ay; bat, if I understand right. my pom ,and thongh he treated him civilly, because he 
young lady, she lives a long way off on the othe: was now in great power in the little town, and 
side of Coventry,” replied the hostess; “and every one sceined todo just as he bade them, and 
while wicked doings travel on horseback, the re- all wee atraid of him, yet he was always cold 
port of goud ones, trudges atvot. Like the wag. and distant to him, One day, however, this 
oner's cart, it nay be richly loaded, but is lone Ezckiel Dry came in while he was out, and he 
in coming, took me by the hand, and began to say things [ 
“Well, then,” answered Arrah Neil, “she is did not understand, as he did to-night; and [ 
Lord Walton’s daughter, sister of kind Charles tried to go away, but he would not let me. Just 
Walton, who is now lord. The old man die? then my granitather came in, and immediately 
two years ago, and the lady long hefore that. there were high and threatening words, and my 
However, they have always heen good to me ; grandfather struck him with the staff he carried, 


and to my poor old granifather ever since we 
went to live at Bishop's Merton. ’Tis a long 
while ago now, and hetween the time when I 
was here and the days I first recollect there. 
there seems a sort of gap, as if we had lived 
somewhere else. But I remember well our first 
arriving there, and going with my grandfather to 
louk at two or three cottages, till at length he 
ehose one just out of the town, upon the green, 
by the old church.” : ; 
“Were vou ten quite alone with him as yer 
went from Tull 2? asked the landlady. ’ 


and knocked him down upon the ground; then, 
taking him hy the arms, he cast him out of the 
cottage like a dog. After that he did not coms 
again for many months, and in the winter 

poor old grandfather was taken il}, and remainea 
ever after fertile and sickly; and when he need 
to hear of the duings of the Parliament against 
the king, it always made him worse, and he used 
to speak rash words, 1 fear; and ooce or twice 
he wrote letters, and sent them off by a man that 


rsanetines come to see him, and he received an- 
Towa to owhieh ie bused ty soon as he bad 
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read them. So it went on, til. one day this sum- 
mer, when my grandfather was very ill in bed, 
the man Dry came with a number of soliliers, 
and said they had a warrant against him as a 
daalignant who wis plutting treasun against the 
Parliament, and they dragged him ayvay in spite 
of all I could say, though I tuld them it would 
kill him. Lord Walkon was absent then, and 
Dry would fain have prevented me frum going 
With my grandfather; but oue of the soldiers 
was kinder than the rest, and said I should go to 
tend the poor old man. ‘They put us in a cart 
and carried us along, and day by day he grew 
weaker, till at length, at Devizes, he died. Be- 
fore his death, however, just when his cyes were 
turning dim, he whispered to me, ‘Go back quick 
ty the cottage, Arrah, and in the back rovtn, be- 
hind the bed, you will tind a bundle of letters 
and other things which will tell you all about 
yourself—I cannot,’ and he said no more.” 

Did you find them? Did you find them %” 
cried the landlady, eagerly, 

“No,” answered Arrah Neil; “for when I 
got back tu the cottage, it had been stripped of 
uvery thing, and I, too, had been rubbed of all J 
had taken with me by the soldiers on the road. 
One of them said that my + own was pretty, and 
he would have it for his wife; so 1 gave it to him, 
tor fear he should take it by force,” 

The good hostess had mused, paying little at- 
tention to the last few words; but at length she 
exclaimed, “fle has got them, young lady! He 
has got these letters, depend upon it—ay, and he 
knows more of you than any of us. You nvust 
tind means to get them back again. ‘That is the 
unly thing to be done.” 

“Alas! how can 1?” cried poor Arrah Neil. 
‘‘T am a mere prisoner, and unable to do any 
thing for mysell. Qh, if I could but escape, I 
«hould be conteni.” 

“Nay, nay, be not so impatient,” said Mrs. 
White; “you shall escape in good time—I give 
you my word for that; but let us first find out all 
that we can, for I have a notion that your for- 
tunes are better than they look, or else this man 
would not be so eager to keep you in his hands, 
You were no grand-daughter of old Sergeant 
Neil’s, that [ can tell you; and you may turn 
vut a great lady, afer all. Iam sure your poor 
yoother looked and spoke like one of the hest of 
the land, and I do not see why you should not 
have your right as well as another.” 

“A great lady! said Arrah Neil, in a musing 
tone, and with a melancholy shake of the head; 
‘there is but one reason I should like to be a 
great lady, and that is to show my gratitude to 
those who have been kind to me.” 

“ And a good reason tov,” replied the landla- 
“So you must not miss your chance, my 


’ 
ame White! Dame White!” cried a voice 
trom below. 

‘Hark! they are calling me,” said the hostess ; 
and, opening the door, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Here 
am 1; what do you want with me, Nancy?” 

« Here are a heap of folks want to sec you di- 
rectly,” screamed Nancy, from the bottom of the 


“ 


stairs. y 
‘1 must go, my dear,” said the widow, turning 
to Arrah Neil, “but I will be back with vou di- 


rectly ;” and, thas saying, she left her. But poor 

Arrah was disappointed in regard to the length 

of her absence, for more than an hony nee -cd, an 

the door gaye aimission tina frien tly face, 
—---aig 
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CHAPTER XY. 


| Tnene is upon the Yorkshire coast, somewhag 
tothe south of Flamborough Lead, a small, re- 
ured bay, nut above a quarter of a mile bread, 
j but deep in relation to the width, for the distance 
from each of the projecting headlands from which 
it is formed to the innermust part of the bay is 
nearly three quarters of a mile. This litle nat- 
ural haven is furnished with a sandy shore, and 
surrounded by steep rocks at all points but that 
Where it is united with the ocean, and at the 
mouth of a short, narrow valley, which leads 
with a rapid ascent to the top uf the cliffs abuve. 
Were it not that it is so dithcult of access trom 
the land side, and that the water therein is some. 
what shallow, it might furm an excellent port, , 
sheltered from alnost all winds. But these cir- 
cumstances have rendered it less frequented than 
it might be; and though a few boatmen’s cutta- 
ges are now built upon the shore, itis but little 
known, and, at the time I speak of, was without 
any vestige of luman habitation, and rarely 
trodden by the fovt of man. 

At about three u’clock, however, of an autum- 
nal bight, a boat might be ditaly discovered ly- 
ing on the sandy shore, the tide being then at 
ebb. In it were four men, apparently sailors, 
to of whom were stretched sound asleep in the 
stern, while two sat talking together in low tones 
on the guawale of the buat, and supplying the in- 

| tervals of conversation by inanifold potent whiffs 
of the meditative pipe. As neither the topics 
they discussed nur the language that they used 
would be cither pleasant or edifying to the read- 
er, We shall not pause upon their discourse, but 
leave them sinuking and talking on, tu follow 
two horsemen down froin the entrance of the val- 
ley, as, at a slow and cautious pace, they were 
guided on by a youth some fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, why, in the hope of a proportionate 
recompense, took care to point out to them the 
various obstacles that lay in the way. Now it 
was a mass of rock, now a large fissure, now a 
sudden descent, now the course of the little brawl- 
ing stream, somewhat swelled by the rain which 
had fallen in the early part of the nigh& But all 
these difficulties were at length overcome, though 
the one said to the other that it put him in mind 
of the Pass of Roncesvalles, and the other repli- 
et, “ As much like Roncesvalles, my good friend, 
as a Cheshire cheese is to the Peak of Derby, 
But, pray recollect your taciturnity; it will not 
du to break out now. There is the boat, I see;” 
and, advancing over the sand, he spoke a few 
words ta one Of the men who was awake, who 
replied with the common and significant answer, 
inade by Englishmen on so many different occa- 
sions, of ‘ All’s right, sir.” 

The other man, in the mean while, rovsed v~, 
their two companions, and the horsemep 4; 
mounted from their beasts, and put th. pri d165 
into the hand of the youth who had .. 

: . Served them 
asaguide. The one who sceme*, 1, bo the prin- 
cipal personage of the party seemed to add a 

fae of money to that "nich he placed in the 
ad's palm, sayinz, “*4ind you lead thetn back 
carefully, and he wit] vive you the same when 
you deliver the horse. tu hii in good cunuition,? 
The young man tanked him warmly, atal 
fey eon ae Camila GRAS 
fee, Having placed ti snselves in the stem vt 
the act i was easily shed off tnve the oer, 


Iwhiek was here sal wl Aram | aN Ws 


sailors spriting in, toch 

ed away towards the mouth of the bay, 
Speeaiiy the litte tot began to show that all 

Was net quite sy sieoth 1 yond the paint—tusn- 

ine up and duwn as they approached the ie 

seit, cbd labouring with tie eddies produced by 
the coutending wind gud tice among the seater: 
cdo aawhs whieh stood out frum the headland. 
When they had once issued forth upon the bo- 
som of the wide ocean, they found a heavy sea 
ruuning, and the wind directly contrary to the 
cuurse they wished to steer, so that but littl way 
was imade, notwithstanding the sturdy strokes © 
the rowers, and day began tu dawn belore they 
were a mile from the bay. 

The first light of the morning showed thern, 
what they had not befure perceived, a sinall cut- 
ter lying at anchor, still at the distance of a mile 

‘and a half or two iniles; and as they appeared 
likely to be some hours betuie they reached her, 
the one gentleman whispered to the other, “Let 
us give these poor fellows sume relict, Barecolt, 
You take one oar, and I can take another, and 
then thuse who rest can relieve the other two, af- 
ter a while,” 

“With all wny heati, mon colonel,” replied 
Captain Barecolt, “though this water work is 
ucither your trade nor mine,” 

The proposal of Lurd Beverley was soon pro- 
pounded to the men, and Lend cnough adopted ; 
aut still a considerable tine elapsed hetore they 
reached the little cutter, which huisted sail and 
put tu sea as soon as they were on hoard. 

The inuming was fair, with a strong wind 
blowing, not the most favourable that could be 
conceived for the course which they were des- 
tined to pursue, but still not Mireeily contrary, 
and they made their way slowly on through the 
dashing billows at the rate of sume three or four 
miles it the hour, Lord Beverley and his com- 
panion Barecolt walked the deck, speaking little 
to cach other or to the rest, and the peer keeping 
a watchful eve upon the loquacious cuptiin, to 
wnake sure that he did not give way to his talk. 
ative propensities in favour of the skipper, or 
any of the mariners of the ship, 1t was evident 
that the two passengers were ery unknownto 
their shipmates, both from the manner in which 
the latter examined them when they came on 
board, and from the fact of Lord Beverley, when- 
ever he did speak, conversing with Barecolt in 
French, and addressing the master of the vessel 
im broken English. The nersons of the two gen- 
tlemen also were disguised, as far as mere cloth- 
ing went. Barecolt, fur his part, was dressed in 
a sober-coluured gray suit, with a bull’ belt, and 
a black hat and feather. The whole was in very 
g keeping, except in respect of certain red 
ribands which his taste for finery could not for- 
bear from applying to various parts of his dress; 
and he might have well eal a respectable 
French citizen somewhat given tu the juice of 
the grape, and not very allluent in his cireum- 
stances. The earl was halited more richly, but 
in a very diftient style fron: that of an English 
Cayaliers and although the pointed beard was 
still in fashion in Kngléod, he had sacrificed that 
ermament of the human countenance ta ling 
himsclt to the likeness of certain young French 
nMdes, who at that ime were labouring Aa Us- 
ly to exclude beards trom fashionable society, 
and who had so far sucece led, that not long al: 
ter, one of the old French court who adhered to 
the custom of nature aid his ancestors was 
known by the name of “the man with the 


to their oats, and pull- ; beare, 


| 
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This change had made a very g ‘at 
ditlkience in his appearance which he haa in. 
ereased by dying his hair utd mustache of a 
darker hue, so that pone but those who knew 
him intimately would have recognised him with. 
out very close inspection, 

After sailing on for, about two houts, inaring 
their way slowly from the English coast, which, 
however, Was sul seen rising In lung lines aleve 
the waters, a large vessel was perceived Leuring 
direct tuwards them, with all sails set, while @ 
fleet, apparently of fishing boats, were coming 
up upon the other tack, 

The muster of the schooner seemed to pay but 
little attention to either; but Lord Beverley telt 
some anxiety and not a litle impatience to as- 
certain the chatacter of the large vexsel, a5 a 
ship named the Good Hope, laden with awmu- 
nitiun, muney, and stores, had been daily cx- 
pe on the coast for the’ last fortnight, and he 

ad been diiected by the king to iustruct the 
officers on board, if he met her in his passage, 
on no account ty trust themselves in Hull, fhe 
governor of which had openly declared fur tke 
Parliament. ‘The master, however, continued w 
walk up and down the opposite side of the deck, 
merely giving a casual glance tu the other ves- 
sel, till the carl crossed uver and inquired if he 
knew the ship that was approaching. 

"She is a king's ship,” replied the man, with 
a soit of dull tacituinity, which sailors some- 
times affect towards landsmen, especiaty if they 
are of a diflerent nation. 

“Bui is it the Good Hupe?” denianded the 
earl, “If so, Lam cominanded te board her.” 

© Tt looks like her,” replied the captain, core 
tinuing his walk; “ but we shall svon Know, abd 
then you can do as you like.” 

Ere many minutes were over, the captain pro 
nounced the vessel to be the Guod Hope ; anu as 
they approached somewhat nearer, a signal was 
made, upon which the cutter brought tu, and the 
boat being lowered, the only one which she pes- 
sessed, the earl proceeded to the other ship. ta- 
king with him our good triend Captain Burecolt 
rather (to use a familiar expression) to keep him 
out of barm’s way than for the pleasure of bis 
yee 

Although signals had been wade and answer- 
ed, it was evident that the people on board the 
large vessel viewed the approach of the liule 
boat with some suspiciun, believing, as the earl 
found, that the object was but to detain them till 
some larger force arrived. There were several 
persons at the gangway, watching eagerly the 
a iit of the visiters, and not a little puzzled 
did they appear by the appearance of the carl 
and his companion when the boat ran alongside. 
The earl looked up and smiled, for he recognis:d 
not a few of those who stood upon the deck above 
as personal acquaintances of his own, and faith. 
ful servants of the king. 

With a slow step, however, and a grave face, 
he climbed the vessel’s side; but when once he 
stood upon the deck, removed fium the eyes and 
cars of the Loutmen, he stretehed out a hand to 
two gentlasen who stood on cither side, saying, 

“Welcome. Poland! Welcome, Berkeley! 
You have heen Jong locticd for” 

“By wy life! the Marl of Beverley t” cried 
Col uel Asiibutuham, who stood beyond. “Why, 
Gons! man, who would have known you ip that 
black wig 7” 

“ My own hair, I assure you,” replied the earl. 
“Do not libel it, Ashburnham: there is not rn 
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Rair on my head that is false. But I can stay 
oply a moment, tor Iam bound tur France, on 
the king's service; and I bave it incommanid to 
tell you on no account to venture into Lull. 
Sir Jobn Hotham holds with the Parliament, has 
driven the king away from his gates, and, as a 
new convert to treason, is likely to inake a mier- 
it of any violent act. You inust give me your 
news, however. Tell me what succour you 
bring to the king, and what support you find in 
Holland.” 

‘To France !” said Ashburnham, thoughtful- 
ly. “I wish to Heaven you would give me a 
passage, Beverley; for his majesty can do with- 
out me fora time, and [ can serve him better 
there than here. I was but now casting about 
in my mind which way I should get across as 
soon as I landed.” 

‘“ That is easily done,” answered the earl. 
But you must make haste—I can stay for no 
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“Paith! we must take our chance,” replied iho 
earl; “ perhaps we may prevail upon hit yet to 
make sail, At all events, I must destroy some 
letters | have on buanl; and perchance | may 
escape unknown, even if T be taken into Hull, 
for 1 do not think that Hotham and I ever met.” 

"[ have no such Inck,” answered Ashburn. 
ham: “ he knows me as an old cnemy—a thing 
not so easily forzotten as an old friend. But 1 
will not spoil your fortune, Beverley, Remem- 
ber, we never inet before, ma colonel; and if this 
good gentleman would take my advice,” he ad- 
ded, turning t» DBarecolt, “ he would tollow the 
same plan, which is the unly way fur safety, de- 
pend upon it.” 

“Oh! I will be strangely ignorant,” replied 
Barecolt; “but 1 thought I heard you talk of pa- 
pers in those bags, sir.’ The sea is a more quiet 
place at the hotiom than at the top,” 

“Right! Right!” cried Colonel Ashburnham. 


packing: for, to say truth, I love not the look of | Hand me that grappling iron, my man,” he 


all this fleet of boats, some of them wellnigh as 

big as our cutter there; and, maik you! there 

are two large vessels just appearing round the 
joint.” 

“ Well! Iam with you in a moment,” replied 
Colonel Ashburnham; “and as for news, I will 
tejl ae all as we sail along.” 

Thus saying, he descended for a moment to 
the cabin, while the earl remained upon deck, 
and githered from the gentlemen who stood 
round the tidings that they brought from IIol- 
land. The colonel, however, was somewhat 
longer than Lord Beverley could have desired, as 
he watched with no unreasonable apprehensions 
the nearer approach of the boats, and the grow- 
ing distinctness of three large vesscls, as they 
came scniding along with a tair wind from the 
side of Hull. 

‘‘Ashbumham! Ashburnham!" he cried at 
length, ‘‘on my life, I can stay no longer. Eve- 
ry minute is full of danger.” 

“Here 1 am!” cried Colonel Ashburnham. 
“ T have been only securing my papers ;” and, 
the moment after, he Lien upon the deck, 
with two large leathern bags in his hand, which 
‘were cast into the boat; and with a brief fare- 
well to those on board, and a recommendation 
to make all sail, the earl descended the ship's 
side, followed by his friend. The sailors were 
ordered to pull back as fast as possible to the 
ship; and whispering to his new companion to 
forget him as the Earl of Beverley, and merely 
to know him as a French officer with whom he 
had casually become acquainted, the earl intro- 
duced Barecolt to him as Captain Jersval, an 
officer from Britanny. 

Whatever conversation they might have had, 
if time and opportunity had served, was cut 
short by the evident signs of an enemy’s ap- 
proach, displayed both by the boats and the ships 
which they had seen. Signals that the catter 
did not understand, and could not answer, were 
made hy the larger ships; and before the earl 
and his companion were half way from the Good 
Hiope to his own vessel, the former was in full 
sail away, and a shot was fired across the bows 
of the latter. as a notification to lie to. 

The rowers plied their oars with all the vig- 
our ani activity which the necessity of the case 
yequired, hut it was in vain. Ere they had reach- 
ec the Shin's side, the master had quietly hauled 
down his solours as sign of surrender, 

“This is infamous,” cried Ashburnham, “ The 
cowardly yagabond! What's to become of us 
,uw 7? ’ 


continued, spealzing to one of the sailors, The 
tnan obeyed, and fastening one of the leathern 
bags he had brought with him to the hook of the 
iron, Colonel Asht-urnhain pitched them both into 
the sea together, just as the boat ran alongside of 
the cutter. 


i 
CHAPTER XVI. 


"Tn the naine of fury, you scoundrel,” ex- 
claimed Colonel Ashburnham, addressing the 
captain of the cutter as soon as they reached the 
deck, ‘ what made you strike and reef the sails 9” 

“ Because I couldn't help it,” replied the man. 
“ They are to windward of us, and will be alone- 
side of us in notime. If you come to that, what 
made that gentleman stay so long—and who the 
devil are you, who come to give orders here ¥” 

He added a number of oaths, which are not 
Necessary to repeal. But Colonel Ashburnham 
waved his hand, saying, “Silence, sir—I thought 
I was known hy everybody who even pretends 
to serve the king. I am Colonel Ashburnham, 
an officer in his service, and I order you, if 
there be a chance of getting away, to make sail 
instantly !” 

“ There is no chance,” answered the man. 

“No, sir! not now!” said a seainan, who 
stood near; ‘tor nothing is ready. If we had 
not reefed the sails, indeed—” 

“ Well, well!” said Colonel Ashburmham, 
“what must be, must be! Where are the 
Frenchmen ?” 

“ There stands one,” said the captain, sullen- 
ly, ‘and the other has gone down below.” 

“If you have any thing to destroy, sir,” said 
the colonel, addressing Barecolt in French, “you 
had better go and do it at once,” 

T have nothing on earth, sir,’ replied Bare- 
| colt, “ but a score or two of crowns, a gray doub- 
i let, and two shirts—all of which I would sooner 
destroy on shore than on the water, at any time. 
I have a grand objection to that clement in eve- 

shape and in every quantity, from a jugfu, to 
the Atlantic.” 

“Your nose vouches for your truth,” replied 
Ashburnham, with a low bow; for he was a 
man whu, notwithstanding the sterner and more 
devoted points of his character, could under- 
stand and appreciate a heey 

“You say right, colonel.” veyed Bareads, 
laying bis hand upon bis proooseis. * Kn Wate 
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est man never fears to bear a witness of his ac- 
tions about with him.” 

“Thiet you not beter,” said Ashburnham, in 
a lower tone, © gu down and see if ya can help 
your companion 1” 

“With all any heart,” answered B-recolt; 
“though I think what he is about he ean do 
withou: help; but I will go and tell him that the 
big black monsicr there 1s coming up more like 
a swallyw than a whale, and that may hasten 
his proceedings.” , 

nus saying, he descended into the cabin, but 
speedily returned, laughing, and saying in bro- 
ken English, ‘He is mortally seasick, poor mis- 
erable! I thought he would be sv in the boat.” 

“Ay! itis the motion of the ship, lying tu,” 
replied Ashburnham, aloud; “but, on my life, 
this is a bad affair for me, You two gentlemen, 
I dare say, they will let go as strangers; but I 
am, untortunately, too well known, Flere they 
come, however, and we shall soon know the 
worst.” 

A moment after the headmost ship of the ene- 
my brought to, and while the others sailed on af- 
ter the Guod Flope, a boat was immediately de- 
spatched to take possession of the cutter, and 
the deck was crowded in a few minutes with 
seamen from LIull. 

The leader of the party recognised Colonel 
Ashburnham at once, aod laughed when he saw 
him, exclaiming, “La, ha! we have got some- 
thing fur our chase, however! Who is there on 
board besides, colonel?” 

“T really cannot tell, sir,” answered Colonel 
Ashburnham, gravely; “I have just got into 
this unfortunate vessel from the other ship, and 
know nothing of anybody on board but that fel- 
low,” and he pointed to the captain, “ who is ev- 
idently one of three things.” 

“What, sir!” exclainied the captain, looking 
at him fiercely. 

“Pool, coward, or traitor!” exclaimed Colv- 
nel Ashburnham, calmly, 

The man sprang towards hin, but the officer 
of the boat interposed, exclaiming, “ Peace, 

ave! No quarrelling among prisoners! Run 

wn, run down, some of you, and see who is 
below. Bring up all the papers, too, and then 
put about the ship for Hull.” 

The men bustled about for a ininnte or two, 
executing these orders, till at length one of thei 
returned up the ladder, carrying some papers in | 
his hand, and another followed, bearing the port- 
manteau of Lord Beverley, and a sinall leather 
pouch or wallet, containing the worldly goods 
and chattels of worthy Captain Barecolt. Colo.’ 
nei Ashhumham’s baggage was upon the deck, 
and with very summary haste the crew of the 
Parliamentary ship proceeded to examine the 
contents of the whole, while Barecalt poured | 
forth a multitude of I'rench lamentations over ; 
what, he appeared to think, was preliminary to 
the peisert of his property. 

“There, hold your howling!” cried the officer 
of the Loat. “Nobaly is going to take any 
thing, unless it be the papers.” 

“T have no papers!” cried Barecolt, in broken 
English, “except that brown paper round about 
my crowns; give me the silver and take the 
brown paper, if you like.” 

“There, monsieur! take your crowns, paper 

” : ry Pre 
and all,’ cried the officer, handing them to him, 

We are no robbers in this country, Did you 
find any one below?” he continued, addressing 

the man who brought the portmantean. 
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Nobody but another poor French lubter, ly- 
iny upon the floor as sick as a cat,” answered 
the sailor, “1 shook him by the shoulder, and 
told him to come up, but I believe he would let 
me throw him overboard sooner than budge.” 

“Ay! let him stay—let him stay !” answered 
the officer. ‘1 will go down and see him ina 
minute, What's in that leather case?” 

“Nothing but my clothes, writing materials, 
and a trifle of money,” replied Colonel Ashbum.- 
hain; ‘‘and if you wish to examine it, I will beg, 
you tu use the key rather than that marling- 
spike, for I don’t know whether the smiths are 

in Hull. Here is the key.” 

While all these operations were going on, the 
boat’s crew had been busily engaged in naviga- 
ting the ship towards Hull, and the vessel to 
which she had struck, seeing the prize secure, 
made sail to assist in the chase of the Good Hope. 

Although the wind was not very favourable, 
it was sutliciently so to bring them into the por: 
of Hull just as night was beginning to fall, and 
in a few minutes the deck was crowded with 
officers of the garrison and a party of the trair- 
bands of the city—the only force, indeed, which 
the Parliament had prepared for its defence. 
Colonel Ashburnham, whose name was soon 
nuised about, became an object of general atten. 
tion, and much less notice was taken of good 
Captain Barecolt than that worthy gentleman 
imagined he deserved. He consoled himseil, 
however, with the reflection that the rabble of 
Hull neither knew him nor the many wonderful 
achievements which be had performed, and that 
it was as well, occasionally, to divest one's sell 
of a portion of one’s glory, in order to escape 
from too close observation. 

Lord Beverley passed with as little attention; 
and an officer who was sent to state the case to 
the governor, reported first, that the famous Colo- 
nel Ashburnham was among the prisoners, bat 
that the other two were Frenchmen, apparently 
of nov great itaportanee, and one of thein so sick 
that he could scarcely stand. 

“Bring Colonel Ashburnham before me in- 
medistely,” replied the governor, ‘and the 
Frenchman who is well. He can give us d- 
dings of himsell, and hi» companion too, most 
likely, Put the other one in the bluck-house we 
strengthened yesterday till he is well enough to 
speak for himself. Let him have whatever is 
necessary for him, and mind to keep a sure 
guard aver him,” 

The-e orders were iminediately obeyed; and 
while Lor Beverley, pretending to be still 
ill from the effects of his voyage, was cai 
rather than led, to a block-house which had been 
fortified) near the water-gate of the city, Colonel 
Ashburnham and the magnanimous Captain 
Barccolt were marched up to the residence of 
the governor, and specidily introduced to his pret 
ence. 

Of Sir John Hotham himself we cannot give 
a better account, and, in all prose shoold 

ive a much werse one, than that which has beep 
ee hy the celebrated historian of the great 
rebellion: 


“Hotham,” says Lord Clarendon, with those — 


remarkable powers of delineating human char 
acter which probably Theophrastus himself pos: 
sessed in a very inferior degree, “ was by his nx 
ture and education a rough aod rude man, of greal 
covetousness, of great pride, and great ambition 
without any bowels of good nature, or the leas 
sense or touch of generosity, His parts were pv 
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quick and sharp, but: eomposed, and he judged 
well. Tie was a inan of craft, and more like to 
deceive than tu be cozened.” 


Such was the man, according to Lord Claren- - 
don’s account, before whom Colunel Ashburn-' 


ham was now brought; and, as he had waid to 
the Earl of Beverley, there was some enmity ex- 
isting between the family of Hutham and him- 
self, so that he might well expect to be treated 
with very scanty ceremony and kindness. Nev- 
ertheless, to his surprise, he was received with 
@ good-hatured air and a shake of the hand, 
Hotham exclaiming, 

"Welcome, colonel, welcome! though, to say 
the truth, I wish to heaven you had not put 
yourself in the way of our ships, or that the peo- 
ple had let you go!” 

“Fhe latter unfortunate case can soon be 
remedied, Sir John,” said Colonel Ashburnham, 
“by your doing what they lelt undone, and let- 
ting me go yuurself.” 

“T fear not, colonel—I fear not,” replied Efot- 
ham. “ We have got some great rogues here,” 
he added, in a lower tone, ‘who look after ine 
more sharply than I look after them! otherwise 
I would Iet you go at once, upon my honour, and 
will do it vet if 1 can.” 

“Well, I thank you, Sir John, for the inten- 
tion, at all events,” replied Ashburnhain; ‘and 
it is the more gratifying to me, as I always had 
a regard for you, nwithstanding my quarrel 
with your son, which you took up so warmly at 
one time.” 

“Ah, the knave!” said Hotham; “I have 
found him out since that time; and now he has 
come down here to act as spy and controller 
against his own father. But who have you got 
there? Is he one of your people?” 

“Oh no!” answered Ashburnham; “some 

or devil of a Frenchman, seeking service, I 

lieve. I found him and another in that cursed 
cutter, when I was fool enough to go aboard. 
The other has been dead sick all the way; but 
I know nothing of them, for we were taken 
almost immediately after I got into her:” and he 
ei ciep to explain that he had been returning 

England in the Good Hope, but judging, from 
what he heard, the time not yet quite propitious 
for his reappearance, he had sought to make his 
way back to France or Holland in the vessel in 
which he was taken. 

“ Well, well,” said [Totham, “I will lodge you 
as as l can, and get you out of the scrape 
as soon as I can; but keep out of my son’s way, 
for he is a vast rogue, and very i}! affected to the 
king. Now I'll see what this fellow has to say 
for himself, Come hither, sir.” 

By a rapid and dexterous change of look 
Barecolt contrived to make it appear that he did 
not at first understand the governor's words, but 
comprehended! the sign to approach by which 
they were followed, and advancing, with a low 
bow, laid his hand upon his heart, and then 
stood upright befure Hotham, in what he consid- 
ered a graveful attitude. ; 

“A tall fellow,” said Hotham, tuming to 
Colonel Ashburnham. “ Pray, who may you 
Se, sir?” . 

"T be von Capitaine Jersval,” replied Barccolt, 
with a low bow; ‘von French gentleman who 
seek to distingish herself by serving anybody.” 

«A laudable and elastic aunbition,” said Ash- 
bumhan, turning away. 


« By serving anybody,” said Hotham; “ pra | 
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“Tt be to me von matter of de grandest indif. 
: ference,” replied Barecolt, ‘so dat de pay and 
| de glory be de same on both side.” 

“That’s as it may be,” answered Hotham; 
but the truth is, I want some goud serviceable 
officers to help in strengthening the fortifica. 
tions. 
| “Iam de man dat can do it,” was Barecolt’s 
| reply. ‘Ihave strengthen tnany fortification in 

iny time, among de rest Rochelle, But I must 
know, monsieur, if dat de pay and de glosy be 
equal; for I come here to offer service to de 
king, and not finding her majesty where I tought, 
and my money going very fast in dis sacre dear 
land of England, where de wine and de meat is all 
sold at de weight of gold, and vat you call damn 
tough too, | tink to go hack again, when your 
great bla®k sheep catch me, and bring me here, 
pardie!” 

Ashburnham could not stand it any longer, 
but turned to a window and laughed oatright. 
Hotham, however, continued gravely to interro- 
gate Captain Barecolt in regard to the plans and 

urpores which brought him to England; and 

aving satisfied himself completely that he was 
one of those adventurous soldiers, of whom great 
numbers were at that time wandering about Eu- 
rupe, taking service wherever they could find it, 
he determined to put his skill to a test before he 
tried his honesty. Sending tor pen, ink, and 
paper, together with compasses und a ruler, he 
directed Captain Barecolt to draw him out a 
vlan of any little fortification he thought fit; but 

arecolt, who, to tell the truth, had not altogether 
inisused Lis advantages, and might have become 
almost as great a man as he fancied himself if 
it had not been for his swaggering, lrinking, 
drabbing, and lying propensities, instantly ex- 
claimed, 

“Ah, «a vous verrez—you must see in von 
meenute;” and, taking the compasses dexter- 
ously in hand, be proportioned off curtains and 
bastions, and balfmoons, and horn-works, and 
reduubts, and glacis, and ditches, and salient 
angles, and every sort of defence that could be 
applied to the protection of a town, with a 
rapidity that somewhat astounded the slow com- 
prehension of Hotham, who soon became con- 
vineed that he had got one of the first engineers 
in Europe within the walls of Hull. His excla- 
mation of surprise called Ashburnham to the 
table, who, looking over his shoulder, and very 
willirg fo do Barecolt a good tura, exclaimed, 

© Upon my soul, the Frenchman seems to 
understand what he’s about !” 

“Monsieur, you do flatter me,” replied Bare- 
colt, with another low bow. “TI he one poor in- 
‘significant man, who haye certainly been em- 
':loye! in de great enterprise, and have pick up 
‘sume leetle what you call spattering of de sci- 
“ence, tut I cannot be compared to many man.” 

Hotham, however, was completely taken in; 

anil although he puzzled his head in vain to re- 
call the name of Captain Jerswal amure the 
; great men of Evrope, yet he thought that at ine 
‘Jeast it was well worth his while tu engage hiio 
‘in strencthening the defences of [{ull, and with- 

holding him from the service of the king (ill such 

time as the Parliamnentshuuld determine whether 

they would take him regularly into theic employ- 
‘ment or not. 

It must not be understood, however, that I 
| mean to imply that Hotham was in any degree 
sincerely attached to the Parliamentary party, 
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Captain Jersval, who would you like to serve ‘ or wished, of even expected ‘hat \ wood 


best yi 
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ultimately successful against the king. But in 
all troublous times there are a multitude of wa- 
verers, some from weakness, some from ambi- 
tion, hanging on the outskirts of a party, lending 
it ineilicient help, and generally falling in the 
end, as he did, by their own indecision. Those 
who are moyed by ambition, like Hotham, ordi- 
narily hupe to wring from the party tu which 
they wish success, that advancement which they 
could not otherwise ottain, by giving some coun- 
tenunce to the enemy, and not untrequently meet 
with'the just reward of such conduct by being 
neglected or punished, when those they have 
aided against their conscience, for their own 
purposes, have obtained a preponderance, by 
the support of themselves and others like them. 
Hotham, however, wishing to make himself of 
importance, and sell bis services dear tothe king, 
was very well inclined to gather round him men 
that might make him furmidable; and, conse- 
quently, after some little deliberation, he turned 
to Barccolt, saying, 

“Well, Captain Jersval, I think I can get you 
good service if you like; but, before I can say 
any thing positive, I must apply to the higher 
pover In the mean time, however, if you like 
t, I will employ you upon the fortifications here, 
at tilteen shillings a day.” 

“ And my victual?’ said Barecolt. 

“Well,” replied Hotham, “I can't exactly 

ive you a place at my uwn table, but you shall 

ave a billet upon any victualler in the town 
you like, and an order for your supply, charge- 
able upon the government.” 

Barecolt again bowed luw, saying. 

“Monsieur, I am your most devoted. You 
will inspect de work every day, and vat you say 
shall nut bind you, unless you like vat be done. 
Tam quite sure of de great success. Den, if de 
higher power say ve vill not have Captain Jers- 
val, goot—you can pull off your hat and say, 
Mon Capitaine, nt morning; and I shall be 
ee to go where I like, Dat is but all fair, J 
tink. 

“ Quite—quile,” answered Hotham, “and so 
we will leave it, captain. I will go into the 
anteroom for 2 moment, to direct the order to be 
made out, and to-morrow morning, if you will 
be with me by six, we will walk round the ram- 
parts. 

“Sir, you treat me very polished,” answered 
Barecolt, with another profound bow; and Hot- 
ham retired for an instant into the next room. 

Ashburnham immediately advanced a step 
halal? Barecult, fixing his eyes keenly upon 

im, 

“And pray sir,” he demanded, “do you really 
intend to go over to the Parliament, after having, 
as I understand, served his inajesty 2” 

“T have taken the king’s money, colonel,” an- 
swered Barecolt, “but every one has a right to 
get out of a scrape as he can.” 

“T think I understand you,” answered Ash. 
burnham, “and if so, God speed you: if not, 
C..¢ aay you will repent it.” $ 

“There are laws among soldiers, colonel,” 
answered Barecolt, “which are never violated 
by men of honour. But tlieve is no law against 
cozening a captor. It be quite true,” he con- 
tinued, at once resuming his jargon on the re- 
appearance of Hotham at the door, “I know 
noting about de parties here; it inake no differ- 
ence to me which be right and which be wrong; 
all I know is, dat party dat pay ine be right, and 


very right too, as d il Gi 
a A My ey ley will find when dey see 
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The conference did mot last much longer: 
Hotham gave the billet and the order to Bare- 
colt, and then placed him in the hands of a ca 
tain of the train-bands, to guide him about the 
town, as he said, and to see that he had every 
thing he needed, but as much to keep a cenain 
degree of watchfulness ovcr his proccedings a> 
any thing else; and this being done, he let him 
go. Colonel Ashburnham was placed under 
stricter guard, but yet treated courteously and 
well, and orders were pines to let the governor 
know as soun as the other Frenchman should be 
sufficiently recovered to be brought before him. 


—~<p>—. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Captain Barecout and his guide now issneu 
forth into the streets of Elull, and sauntered on 
for a few steps without speaking. An English 
town, in those days, especially after the sun 
was sét, presented a very different aspect from 
that which it offers to the night-wanderer at 
present. All was darkness and gloom, except 
where, from an open door or unshuttered win- 
dow, the lights which the people within were 
using tor their own advantage, served also for 
the benefit of the pzssenger; and, indeed, every 
one who had occasion to traverse the streets 

enerally furnished himself with a lantem or 
ink, to prevent him from running his head 
against a post, or brcaking his neck down some 
of the step flights of steps by which the even 
course of progression was not unfrequently in- 
terrupted. 

“ Now, Master Captain,” said Barecolt’s com- 
panion, “ what inn dv you want to go to? fori 
won't Le pleasant rouming about Hull after 
dark.” 

“Dat is de ting vich I don’t knuw,” answered 
Barecolt; ‘I never have been in Hull before." 

“Then one inn is as good as another to you, 
Captain Chairsfall,” replied the officer of the 
train-bands. 

“No, no, no,” replied Barecolt, “dat be not 
just, monsieur; all inn be not de same—it de- 
pend on what be in dem. I must have de good 
wine, de good bed, de good meat.” 

“ Well, you can have all those at the Lion, or 
at the Rose either,” replied his companion. 

“Ah, no; 1 like to see,” answered B. ts 
“we will just walk through de town a 
leetle peep at dis inn, and a leetle peep at dat, 
and perhaps I take a glass of vine here, and a 
glass of vine dere, and give you anoder, mon 
ami, just to try which be de best. You see my 
nose, have you not? Well, it know what good 
vine be.” 

“It looks it,” answered the other, for that nose 
was one which few men could let afone, such 
were its attractions. ‘ However, if we are to 
have this long walk, I must get a lantern at wy 
house ;” and on he went, down the street before 
him, til, turning to the lef, be entered another, 
in which not only was his own house sitnated, 
but also the identical inn called the Swan The 
door was Wein a light was shining within; the 
swan, in all its glory, was swinging from a pole 
over tha door; and Barecolt insinuated a desire 
to hegin their perquisitions there. 

The captain of the train-bands, there is every 
Teason to suspect, had a triend at the Lion and 


@other at the lose, for he certainly did not do 


justice to Mrs. White in the ucconat he gave et 
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the accommodations of. her house. But Bare- 
colt, who thought tha¥, good or bad, he never 
could have a gill of wine too much, and who had 
not tasted any thing stronger than water for a 
greater length of time than was at all convenient 
to his stomach, was resolute to try what the Swan 
could produce, and, consequently, led the way 
up the steps and into the house, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the worthy predecessor of 
John Gilpin. 

Advancing with an easy and self-satisfied air 
to the little room which we have spoken of, the 
window of Which commanded the passage and 
the staircase, he found the worthy landlady her- 
self seated with a tall, powerful man, consider- 
ably above the iniddle age, but still hale and 
hearty—with white hair, indeed, but thick eye- 
brows, still jet black, and long, dark eyelashes 
sbading an cye of that peculiar blue, which is 
seldom found without a rich stream of the Mile- 
sian blood flowing in the veins of \he owner. A 
jag of ale and some cold bam was between the 
two, and Mrs, White seemed to be doing the 
honours of her house to the stranger with great 
courtesy and attention. 

“Would you have de bounty, madame,” said 
Barecolt, “just to let me have von leetle gill, as 
you call it, of de very best vine, and anoder of de 
same for my friend here ?” 

Bat ioe sir,” said Mrs. White. ‘Ah, 
Captain Jenkins, is that you? Well, 1 am very 
glad to see you in the house at last. A dull 
night, sir—Nancy, Nancy, give these gentlemen 
two gills ofthe best wine. White or red, sir?” 

“Oh, vite, vite,” replied Captain Barecolt; 
“de red vine in England be vort noting.” 

White, Nancy, white,” cried the landlady, 
‘*Won't you come in, and take a scat, Mr. 
Jenkins? Here’s Mr. O’Donnell with me, 
whom you know, I think,” 

Captain Jenkins, however, of the train-bands 
of the city of Hull, grumbled something about 
not being able to stay long; but the more gallant 
Barecolt, instantly accepting the lady’s invita- 
tion, walked in, and the other followed. 

The two measures of wine were speedily set 
before them, and Barecolt, tosving off his in a 
moment, seemed to like it so well that he called 
for another. But Captain Jenkins shrugged his 
shoulders, and whispered that there was very 
much better at the Lion; ‘very much better, in- 


t effect this insinuation would have had 

bs e determinations of Barecolt, I cannot 

e upon myself to say; tnt an event occurred 

at that moment which at once decided his con- 

duct. Just as Nancy was placing the second 

gill before him, a loud noise of people speaking, 

and apparently scuffling in the street, was heard ; 

it gradually grew louder, and at length seemed 
to reach the steps leading up to the house. 

There was something in the tone of one of the 
voices which, though raised into accents such as 
Barecolt had never heard it use, seemed to him 
familiar to his ear, and he instantly started up 
to look out. 

‘It's nothing bat some drunken men, sir,” 
said Mrs. White; “ if they don’t mind, the 
watch will get hold of them.’ 

But the watch had already done its function; 
and the moment after, the voice of Mr. Dry, of 
Longzorken, was distinctly heari, exclaiming, 
“ Get hence, ye men of Belial ye false witnesses 
raised up by Jazebel, whose blood the aria lig, 
ed, to sag falsely of the juet Naboth. Drua¥! 
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it is you are drunk! I never was so sober ia 
my life, Get hence, I say,” he continued, with 
a loud hiccough; “I lodge here, I tell you,” 
and, shaking off the hands of two of the watch 
who had him in custody, he rusned into the 
Swan, and had nearly reached the foot of the 
stairs, when he fell prone upon the well-washed 
floor, and Jay there. unable to raise himself. 

Mrs. White instantly rushed out, followed 
close by Nancy, to the rescue of her guest; for 
the watch had by this time entered, and were 
about to ey hands once more upun the person 
of Mr. Ezekiel Dry. The good landlady, how- 
ever, easily satisfied them that Mr. Dry would 
be taken care of, and not suffered farther to dis- 
turb the peace of the town; and as he was by Do 
means in a comfortable or convenient position 
on the fluor—which, from the undulatory motion 
he perceived in it, he asserted loudly was affect- 
ed by an carthquake—the two inen who had fol- 
lowed him were employed to raise him, and con- 
veyed him, struggling violently, to bis bed. 

y no means unaccustonied to the treatment 
of such maladies, Mrs. White remained for a 
few minutes with her reverend and respectable 
guest, and then Icaving him, as we sball do for 
the present, returned to her little parlour. 

“Madame,” said Barecult, as soon as she ent- 
tered, “your vine be so very good, dat I shall 
remain here vile I stay inde town. Here fg von 
leetle billet trout the governor; and as I. know 
dat it is not pleasant to lodge de soldier, or de 
officer eider, here be one order for my pruvision 
and maintenance, vich will be paid at de good 
rate; and as [ like de good vine, it may be some- 
ting in your way.” 

Mrs. White could only courtesy and submit; 
but Captain Jenkins, who had hoped to put a 
good thing in the paws of the Lion or in the 
bosom of the Rose, flung out of the house in a 
fit of disgust, saying he would come for Captain 
Chairsfall early the next morning. Before he 
went, however, he called Mrs. White aside, and 
whispered to her to keep a sharp eye upon her 
new guest. 

“Tf you find him inquiring his way out of the 
town, or going out late at night or early in the 
morning,’ he said, with an important air, “you 
must send word either to me or to the governor 
—it’s all the same which; for he is a French- 
man who has come over (o serve the king, in 
rebellion to the Parliament, and has been taken 
prisoner. He pretends now to be willing to go 
with us, but I have doubts, many doubts, Mrs. 
White; so lock to him, look to him well, if you 
would merit favour.” 

Mrs. White promised to look toghim, and in- 
wardly proposed to have a due re for her 
own pocket, by obtaining s payment for 
every thing she su plied ; and as for the rest, “to 
let the man take his chance,” as she termed it. 
I cannot, however, aver that Mrs. White was 
either prepossessed by the appearance of the 
worthy Captain Barecolt, or by the account 
given of him by Captain Jenkins; though, to say 
truth, she did not put much faith in the assurance 
of the officer of the trained bands. 

That her new lalger had come to serve the 
king, however, and then showed a good will to 
serve his enemies, scemed clear; so that, when 
she returned to her parlour after her conference 
with Jenkins, though she was perfectly civil to 
the apparent Frenchman—as, indeed, she was to 
every one—it wus of that quick and sharp-set 
civility which can be felt better than dexctined. 
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She answeral all his questions in as few words 
as possible, interspersiug them with numerous 
courtesies and very civil epithets ; but it was very 
evident to Captain Barecolt that Mrs. White 
wished for as litle of his company as possible. 
He was not a man, as may be imagined, who 
would attribute this distaste tu his society to any 
want of personal attractions, and he settled it in 
his own inind that it inust be his assumed quali- 
ty of Frenchman that prejudiced the landlady 
against him, and that evil he determined to reme- 
dy as soon as he was sure of his ground; for 
Captain Barecolt, at that moment, had as strong 
a cesire for the private company of Mrs. White 
as she had for his absence. Mr. Hugh O’Don- 
nell still kept his seat at the table too, and he 
looked at Mrs. White, and Mrs. White at Mr. 
O'Donnell, with very significant glances, and po 
less significant silence, till at length Captain 
Barecolt’s impudence fairly gave way, and say- 
ing to himself, ‘Hang the fellow! I must wait 
uilf he chooses to go,” he rose, inquiring, ‘‘ Can 
an bony show me the room that I am to slee 
in for I like very great to sce de bed where 
lie.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” cried Mrs. White, “you shall 
have as good a bed as any in Hull. Here, 
Nancy! Nancy!” and, preceded by the girl, the 
worthy captain was led up stairs, and shown 
Hoe bedroom just opposite to that of Arrah 

elf. 


—<—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ar the door of Captain Barecolt’s room, Nan- 
cy put the candle in his hand, and made him a 
low courtesy, which inight be partly in answer 
to various civil speeches srhchithe worthy and 
Tespectable gentleman had adiressed to her as 
they went up stairs, partly as a hint that she did ! 
not intend to go any farther in his company; 
for, to say the trath, the nose of the tall captain 
was nol at all prepossessing in Nancy’s eyes. 

““) want to speak de leetle word wid you, my 
dear,” said eae Barecolt, taking the candle. 

But the girl, however, only dropped him anoth- 
er courtesy, replying, 

“Well, sir, what is it? Pray be quick, for 
missis will want me.” 

“Tell me, my dear,” said Barecolt, lowering 
his voice, “what be dat gentleman dat I see 
come in just now? he who ware what you call 
teepsy 1” 

_ “Oh, he is a lodger, sir,” replied Nancy, turn. | 
ing round to go away. H 

“Stop, stop,” said Barecolt; “answer me de | 
other leetle word. Have he got one young lady } 
wid him %” ‘ 

“Yes, sir—no more,” repli::1 Nancy. 

“And in dis house ?” asked Captain Barecolt. 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined the girl, again, “just in | 
there; he locks the door upon her, the old ver. ! 
min,” she added, not at all approving such an! 
abridgment of female liberty, and looking upon | 
Mr. Dry as but little better than a Turk in the 
garb of a Calvinist. 

“ Ah, he be de monstrous big rogue,” replied | 
Barecolt. “T tought I see him before; I know 
him, Nancce, 1] know him well for one extraya- 
gant ereat tief.” 

“Te is not very extravagant here,” answered 
the maid; “ but | must go, sir, upon my word ;” 
and, whisking round, she descended the stairs, 
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at the foot of which her gnistress called her into 
the little parlour, and inquired what that man 
had been saying to her. 

“Oh, he was asking about the gentleman in 
the chamberlain, ma’am,” was Nancy’s reply; 
“and he says lie is an extravagant 1-z thiet— 
that he has seen him before, and knows him.” 

Mrs, White looked at Mr. O’Donnell, and Mr, 
O’Dennell at Mrs. White, and then the landlady 
murmured, “He is not far wrong, I fancy,” to 
which Mr. O’Donnell assented by a nod. 

In the mean while Captain Bargcolt entered 
his bed-chamber, set down the candle, and 
stretched his.long limbs upon a chair, after 
which he fell into a fit of thought, nut gloomy, 
but profuund. He was a man who loved adven 
tures, as the reader is aware, and he saw a won 
derful provision of them before him, in which 
he hoped and expected to have an opportunity of 
developing many of those vast and important 
qualities which he attributed to himseli—wit, 
courage, cunning, presence of mind, dexterity of 
action, together with his wonderful powers of 
strategy, were all likely to have full means of 
displaying themselves in the twofold ae 
of delivering Arrah Neil from the hands of Mr. 
Dry, of Longsoaken, and Lord Beverley ftom 
the clutches of SirJohn Hotham. He was well 
contented with what he had done already. To 
have cheated a governor of Hull; to have ob 
tained his liberty in five minutes; to have pase 
ed fora Frenchman; to have cast off the com- 
panionship of the embarrassing Mr. Jenkins, 
were feats of no light merit in his eyes; and he 
now proposed to go on, step by step, till he had 
reached the climax of accomplishment; first 
using art, then daring, and crowning the whole 
by some brilliant display of courage, which 
would immortalize him in the eyes of the Roy- 
alist party. 

After he had thus continued to think for about 
a quarter of an honr, and had arrived at the 
Sp of doubting whether he was in tact Julius 

wsar or Alexander the Great, with some slight 
suspicion that he might be neither, but Henry 
IV. of France instead, he opened the door quiet: 
ly, and, without taking the candle, advanced to 
the head of the stairs, where, bending down his 
head, he Tistened for a moment. There was & 
dull, heavy sound of people talking, however; 
and a man’s voice was heard, though the words 
he used could not be distinguished. : ‘ 

“ Ay, that d—d fellow is there still,” méiifraar 
ed Captain Barecolt; “if he does not go soc, 
Pll walk down and cut his throat;” bat, just ss 
he was tuming to go back to his own room, he 
heard the door of the little parlour—which, as it 
closed with a pulley and a weight, announced its 
moveinent by a prodigious rattle—give indica 
tions of its being opened, and the voice of Mr. 
O'Donnell could be distinguished, as he marched 
out, saying, : 

“The first thing to be done, however, Mrs. 
White, is to get her out of this man’s hands.” 

Captain Barecolt waited till the Irishman’s 
footsteps sounded no loner in the hall, and thea 
walking down stairs, proceeded straight into the 
little parlour, and, mnch to the astonishment of 
Mrs, White, scated himself before her, saying, 
in good plain English, 

“T think so too, Mrs. White.” 

Lord, sir, what do you mean?” asked the 
worthy landlady. 

*“T mean, ‘the first thin 


is t her out of 
this man’s hands,’ Mrs. imeiewte 


hite; so now let me 
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‘ave some supper, and I will tell you all about, in regard to the real mode, inanner, and object 
ee of his visit to Hull; but it was bis general prac. 
“Dear me, sir!’ Why this is very funny,” re- | tice to begin by telling the lie first, and leaving 
ied the landlady, with an agitated smoothing | the truth as a Sort of strong corps of reserve to 
ifthe table-cluth, and a tremulous arranging of| fall back upon in case of need. ; 
be jugs and plates; “Ididn’t know thatany one| ‘Dear me, sir,” cried Mrs. White, “wh : 
eard what the gentleman said.” Mr. Jenkins told me that you were a French! 
“But I did though, Mrs. White,” replied | man, who had come over to serve our puor 
3arecolt; “loud words will always cutch lung| king against these Parliamentary fulks; that 


ars.” you had been taken prisoner, and now offer to 
“Why, lord, sir, you speak as good Erglish| serve the Parliament.” 
3 I do,” said Mrs. White. “All a lie, all a lie, Mrs. White,” replied 


“To be sure I do,” answered Barecolt; “1| Captain Barecolt; ‘it is wonderful what lies 
hould be a fool if I didn’t. But now, my good | people will tell when it is quite as easy to speak 
ady, tell me if I can trust you; for, although | the truth. However, in saying I was a French. 
ay own life is a thing that Icare nothing about, | man, he knew no better, poor silly man, for I 
img is risked every day wherever it can be risk-| pretended to be so, in order to carry on my 
d_ by shot and steel, in the breach and in the| schemes the better. But, as 1 see you are true 
ield, there is much more to be perilled by any! to the royal cause, I will let you know that 1 
hing like rashness than sueh a trifle as that.! arn an oiticer in the king'g service, and have no 
Phere’s this young lady’s safety and liberty, and | intention whatever of being any thing else. Nei. 
can tell you that there are a great many very | ther wust you suppose, Mrs. White, that I come’ 
uigh people who would give no light reward to| here as a spy; for, although I hold that, upon 
hose who will set her free from this base caitiff certain occasions, the oflice of spy may become 
who has got bér.” { honourable, yet it is not one that I would will- 

“ Dear me,” cried Mrs. White, I wish I had‘ ingly till; so now, Mrs. White, as 1 said before, 
mown that before, for here have we been talk- | let ne have some supper, and then tell me what is 
ng of nothing else for the last hour, Mr. O'Don-! to be done fur the deliverance of this young lady ?” 
rell and I. you knuw who she is, sir?” ' Captain Barecolt had risen wonderfully in 

“J know more than I chouse to say, Mrs. the estimation of Mrs. White within the last 
White,” replied Barecolt, whu had made it the! five minutes; and such is the effect of our men- 
irst principle of his life, from soft childhood to tal atleciiuns upyn our corporeal faculties, that 
‘ubicund maturity, never to confess ignorance ; she began to think hiin by no means so ugly a 
any thing, and why had frequently made a; man as he had at first appeared; his nose re- 
significant nud or a wise look pass fur a whole | duced itself into very tolerable and. seemly pro- 
foluine of information; ‘but what I ask you is, ' portions in her eyes; the redness thereof became 
tan I trust you, Mrx, Waite? van [ trust to; nothing more than a pleasant glow; and his tall 
rour Zeal, fidelity, and discretion? as the Duke ; figure and somewhat long, ungainly limbs ac. 
af Montmorenci asked me when he was about. vp an air of dignity and command which 
o take arms tur the deliverance of France from | Mrs. White thought very striking. 
che tyranny of Richelicu, I made him a low| Bustling about, then, she prepared to supply 
wow, Mrs. White, laid ny hand upon my heart, | him with the comfortable things of this life with 
ind said, ‘ Perfectly, monseigneur;’ and if he} great good will, and was struck with consider- 
iad taken my advice, he would have now had a! able admiration at the vigour and pertinacity 
read upon his shoulders.” with which he assailed the viands placed before 

“Lord have mercy,” exclaimed Mrs. White, | him. She was obliged, indeed, to call to Nanc 
werpowered with the grand and a dad ideas | to bring a fresh supply. But Captain Barecolt 
vhich her strange guest presented to her imag- | made a significant sign by laying his finger on 
nation. ‘Ob, dear me, yes, sir; you can trust) the side of his nose, which organ might be con- 
o me perfectly, I assure you. I would risk iy | sidered, indeed, as a sort of telegraph erected 
rouse and every thing, rather than not set the ie Mosley with a view to such signals; and he 
‘oor dear girl free from that nasty old Puritan-| afterward reminded her, in a low voice, that his 
cal creature, Why, this was the very first| incognito must be kept up with all others bat 
ouse she came to alter she cate over from Ire- | herself. 
and, though Mr. O'Donnell says they went to! “ You are the only confidant I shall make in 
folland first to escape suspicion. Ay‘, and here | the town of Hull,” he added; ‘one confederate 
er poor tnother died.” is quite sufficient for a man ol genius, and to 

“Indeed! said Captain Barecolt, drinking in| everybody else I am de same Capitaine Jersval 
ll the tidings that he heard; ‘I did not know | dat came over from France to help de king, but 
iat this wasthe hoyse, Mrs. White. However, | be now villing to help de Parliament.” 
am ‘glad to hear it; a very good house it is,} ‘“ Lawk, sir, how well you do it,” cried the 
nd capital wine. You must know, then, Mrs. } landlady; “‘butI think you are very right not to 
Vhite, since [ can trust you fully, that 1 came | tell any one but me, for they are a sad, prying, 
ito Full for the express purpose of setting this | gossiping race in the town of Hull, and you 
oung lady free, and restoring her to her friends, | might soon have your secret blown all over the 
«td Walton and his sister.’ The worthy cap-| place. But as to poor Miss Arrah, sir, I really 
in, as the reader will perceive, was never at a| do nut know what is to be done. Ican see very 
‘4s for a lie, and, indeed, the habit of telling the | well that Mr. O'Donnell knows more about her 
cact truth had been so long abandoned, if ever] than he chooses to say, and I can find that it 

was possessed; that the worthy professor of the | was through hitn that the poor lady, her mother, 
vord might have found no slight ditliculty inj held her communications with Ireland. He 
rosaing every shade of falsehood which his fer- | won’t tell me who she is though, or what was 
le imagination was continually offering him to} her father’s name, or her mother's either, though 
nbellish his various narratives withal. He} I tried to pump him as hard as I could. Per- 
id no particular object in deceiving Mrs. White | haps you, sir, may be able to ell meV" 
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“There is such a thing as discretion, Mrs. 
White,” said Captain Barecolt, with a saga- 
cious air; bat, suspecting that Mrs. White had 
some doults regarding bim and his knowledge 
of Arran, and was only iryitg to ascenain how 


far his inforwmation respecting ber really extend- | pre 


ed, he added, “1 suppose the lady is in 
bed by this Ume; but [ sbould be glad, Nr 
White, if you would take the first opportunity 
of telling ber that one of the gentlemen who ac- 
compauted Loni Walton trom Bishop's Merton 
és now ju Hull, and will oot quit the place with- 
out setting her free. : : 
“Ob, bless you, sir, I dare say she is Rot in 
ded," answered Mim. White, “and if she be, I 
shouki not mind waking ber to tell her such 
good news as that: I'll go directly,” she comtin- 


wed, s 

“ The old buns locks the door and takes away 
the key, and then gys as drunk as a beast, su 
what she might starve for that matter; but I can 
always sei in, potwithstanding.” 

« Ay, ay," answered Barecolt, “a landlady is 
nothing witbout het paaskey, so run and make 
use of 1), there's a dear woman; and if the young 
lady’s up, I will gu and see her now; if she is 
not, it must be to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. White was absent for about five min- 
utes, during which time Captain Barecolt con- 
tinued his attack upon the cold bee!) so that by 
the time the worthy landlady returned, the vast 
sirloin looked as if a mammoth had been feal- 
ing on it. 

* Oh, dear, sir,” cried Mr. White, “she is so 
glad to hear that you are bere! and she woukd 
fain get up and go awsy with you this very 
night; but I told ber that couldn’ be, fur the 
gates are closed and locked. 

“Locks are poihing to me, Mrs. White,” re- 
plied the captain, with a sublime look, “and 
gates disappear befure my band as it they were 
made of Did [ not, with a single 
petard, biow open the Porte Nanioise of An- 
cenis, which weighed three tons weight, and 
took two men to more it on its hinges ?” 

“ Lord ha‘ mercy, sir," exclaimed Mrs. White; 
“why, you are as bad as Sampson.” 

“A great deal worse,” replied the captain; 
“bat, however, Icould not go tonight, for 's 
other business to be done first.” 

“ Oh, ay, yes, sir," she said, “to get the pa- 

; for Dot know whether you are aware 

that old Puritanical wretch has got all the 
papers and things out of poor Sargeant Neil's 
cotlage. At least we think so, and I don't doubt 
in the least that all about poor Miss Arrah is to 
be found there." 

“Nor I either,” answered Barecolt, “nor I 
either, Mrx White; dat can I see the young 
lady to-night, or mast | wait for tomormw ft" 

“She will be up in a few minutes, sir,” an- 
swered the worthy landlady. “She would not 
hear of waiting, though I told her I coukd easily 
dso = man —F of the way tomorrow, dy 

i im a wiki goose chase afler Hi 
O'Donnel.” 

“Well, then,” said Barecolt, “you go and 
see when she is ready, and, in the mean time, 
Til finish my supper. 


—<>—. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


“Coma, sir, You must get up,” said an officer 


baking her bunch of keys significantly. | 


lthe hatchway; and guarded and | 
| them, the ca was Jed {rom the wean go 
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The carl 
him, and made some answer in broben Engg 
‘which, though it was not quite so well a: 
ax the jargon of Captain Barecolt, was 
ficiently like the matey Be 2 of a i 
keep up the character d taken upoo ke 
self. 

“Come, come, you must get up,” reiteaad 
the officer, taking him by the arm; and -_ 
and apparently icebly, the earl arose, a 
fered the other tw him upon deck. bes 
by this time dark, but several rh 
| verms in their hands were wading at ema 


town, and thence to a small building Lex ® 
city wall, pierced for musketry, and bang’ 
liule platform at the top, on which was mam 
elasingiecannon. On the sidemerxt to ert 
appeared a dvor and three windows, and xis 
the a as it eed, a sentitd 
already marching up and down, in expecaaa 
of the arrival of the prisoner; bat it was ni 
some difficulty that the door was opened t pt 
entrance to the pany which now a 
The aspect of the place to which the earl wat 
be consigned was certainly noi very ions 
especially seen by the light of lanterns ina 
night; and the inner room, to which the gual 
him, afforded but little means of resceny 
himself comfortable withip those damp aad a& | 
row walls. A bed was there, a table, ais 
chair, but carey fame and Loni Bererks, 
still maintaining character, made rane 
exclamations Wie ot Hell tone et one 
which the peo thought fit © 
an officer and a gentleman. 


* Youshall have some mest and a 
ly," replied the officer, who understood a fy 
wonts of the language the prisoner spoke, “ba 
as to a fire, mounseer, that pou can't hare, 
cause there is po fireplace, you see.” 

The earl shrugged his shoulders with a kat 


of discontent, but prepared to make the bes d 
his situation; ar Se as the meat and bt 


which had promised was b: the ier 
tamed in the lock, and he was left a es 
down by the light of the lantern with which ih 


had provided him, to meditate over his pressi 
need and his future plans, with the peculit 
tum of mind which we have allempted to depid 
in some of the preceding pages. 

“This is not a pleasant consummation,” & 
said to himself, “either as regards the kisg> 
service or my safety. However, out of & 
cloud comes lightning, from the depths of sigk 
bursts forth the sun, all _— things are pret 
ded by darkness, and the shadow that is ops 
me may give place to light. Even here, perhaps. 
{ may be enabled to do more for the caus | 
have andertaken than if I had reached France 
It must be tried, at allevents. There is nouhit: 
like bokiness, though one cannot well be bok 
within these walls;” and he need his ere 
over the narrow space in which he was au 
fined, thinking, with a somewhat sad smile, 

was but litle room for the exercise af 2 


—— energies which may be called the i 
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t is a sad thing, imprisonment,” he thought. ) eye fur cight-and-torty nours, so that at first his 


re the active being lies dead, and it is but! siumber was 


day that lives. Vain every great design 
€ss every intention and every ctlort, idle all 
alation, empty every aspiratiun here! Cut 
rom all objects on which to exercise the 
srs of mind or body, the patriot and the trai- 
ia a and the fuol are equal. No,” 
ntinued, after a moiment’s pause, ‘ No, not 
Truth and houour are happiness even in a 
eon, ani the grasp ot intellect and imagina- 
can reach beyond these walls, and brin 

n the narrow Timits of the prisun inaterials 
ild mighty tabrics that the puwer of tyrants 
vemies cannot overthrow. Did not Galileo 
} upon the stones that surrounded him bright 
8 of the immortal spirit? Did he not in the 
cell wander Ly the powers of mind through 
re glorious works of the Almighty, and tri- 
5, even in chains, over the impotent inalice 
ankind? So may I tou; but my first con- 
ation must be of things more immediate. 
‘ shall I deal with this man Hotham? I do 
bink he would know me, disguised as I am 
: shall | attempt still to pass for a French- 
4 If Ido, perhaps I doom myself to lung 
isonment—{ wonder where my companion 
be, and Ashburnham! ’Tis strange they 
aot placed in the same prison with mysell. 
+ heaven they have fared better; for, though 


gay the more the merrier, yet 1 could uot} 


bh wish any one to share such a lodging as 
I hope and trust that fellow Barecolt will 
a guard upon his tongue. Well said the 
rew |ing that it was an unruly member, 
never did I know head in which it was less 
y governed. He would not betray me, I do 
vc, but yet ia his babble he may do more 
hief than a less faithful man. Well, things 
: take their course. I cannot rule them, 
[ may as well supply the body’s wants, since 
have afforded me the means.” 
aus thinking, he drew his chair lo the table, 
took some of the provisions which had been 
ght him, after which he again fell into a 
fit of thought, and then starting up, ex- 
acd aloud, “ There is no use in calculatin 
ich circumstances as these, None can te 
, the next minute will bring furth, and the 
plan is to be prepared to take advantage of 
ever inay happen, for circumstances inust 
ard indeed that will not permit a wise and 
k-witied man to abate their evil or to aug- 
t their good. So I will even go sleep as 
as 1 can—but methinks the moon is ri- 
;” and, appeonening the window, which 
strongly barred, he looked out for a few 
ates, ay the orb of night rose red and large 
h the dull and heavy air of Hull. 
Where is sweet Annie Walton now,” he 
ne “and whither is her dear bright mind 
ering? Perhaps she ix even now looking 
e planet, and thinking of him who she be- 
8 faraway. Yes, surely she will think of 
God’s blessing on her sweet heart; and 
she soon know brighter days again, for 
, aré sad onex. However, itis some conso- 
a to know that slic is unaware of this mis- 
nture. Well, I will go and try to slecp.” 
> then, after offering his prayers to God— 
@ was not one to forget such homage —cast 
elf down upon the without taking off 
Jothes, and in a few minutes was sound 
During the two preceding days he had 
rgone much fatigne, and had not closed an 


as profound as thal of a peasant; 
but towards morning imagination reasserted her 
wreck and took possession of his senses even in 
sleep. 

He fancied that he was in Italy again, and 
that Charles Walton, looking as he had done in 
early youth, was walking beside hin, along @ 
terrace where cypresses und urns of sculptured 
stone Uanked the broad gravel-walk which over. 
hung a sleep precipice. What possessed him 
be knew not, but it seeined as if some demon 
kept whispering in his ear tu dare his loved com- 
panion to leap down; and though reluctant, he 
did so, knowing all the while that if his friend 
attempted it he wouldinfallibly perish. “Charles,” 
he said, in -the wild perversity of the dreaming 
brain, “dare you stand with ine on the 
of that Jow wall, and jump down into the de 
below 7” 

“ Whatever you do, I will do, Francis,” the 
young nobleinao seemed to reply; and, without 
waiting for farther discussion, they both ap- 
proached the edge, mounted the low wall, and 
then leaped off together. The earl’s brain seem- 
ed to turn as he fell, and every thing revled be- 
fore his dizzy sight, till atlengih he suddenly 
found hiinself upon his feet at the bottoin uoburt, 
and, instead of his friend, Annie Walton stand- 
ing beside him, in deep mourning, inquiring, 
“ How could you be so rash, Francis?’ 

Betore he could reply he woke, and, gazing 
wildly round him, saw the sunshine of the 
early murning streaming through the window, 
and cheering even the gloomy aspect of the 
prison. 

“ This is a strange dream,” he thought, seat- 
ing himself upon the edge of the bed, and leaning 
his head upon his hands; ‘a mighty strange 
dream, indeed! Have I really tempted Charles 
Walton to take such a dangerous leap, in per- 
suading him to draw the sword for his king? 
No, no! He could not avoid it—he was already 
prepared; and, besides, the vuice of duly spoke 
by my lips. Whatever be the result tu him or 
to me, I cannot blaine myself for doing that 
which was right. Weak men judge even their 
own actions by the results, when, in fact, they 
should forget all but the motives; and when sat- 
isfied that they are just and suflicient, should 
leave all the rest in the hands of God. I will 
think of this no more. It is but folly ;” and, ri- 
sing, he advanced to the window, before which 
he heard the sound of pcople’s voices speak- 
ing. 

‘The surprise of Lord Beverley was not small 
at beholding straight before him the long person 
and never-to-be-mistaken nose of Captain De~ 
cidvons Barecolt, standing side by side with Sir 
John Hotham, governor of Hull, and apparent! 
upon terms of gracious intimacy with that offi- 
cer. 

Barecolt was at that moment drawing, with 
the point of a cane upon the ground, a number 
of lines and angles, which seemed to the eyes of 
Lord Beverley very much like the plan of a 
fortification, while three stout soldiers, apparent- 
ly in attendance vie the governor, stood at a 
little distance, and looked on in grave and re- 
spectful silence, Every now an< then the wor- 
thy captain seized Sir John by the breast of his 
coat with all the exaggerated gesticulation of a 
Frenchman, pointed to the lines he had drawn, 
held out his stick towards other parts of Hull, 
shrugged, grinned, and chattered, and then ew 


back to his demonstration again, with the ut- 
must appearance of zeal and good-will. 

ak What, in the name of fortune, can the fel- 

low be about!” murmured the earl. “He is 
surely not going to fortify Hull against the 
king! Well, I suppose, if he do, it will be ea- 
sily taken. That is one comfort. But, on my 
word, he seems to have made great progress in 
Hotham's good graces. I trast it is not at my 
expense——no, no! Heis not one of that sort of 
men. Folly and vice enough, but not dishon- 
our. Ihave no‘small mind to try my eloquence 
on Hotham too,” continued the earl; “I do not 
think he is so far committed with the Parlia- 
ment as to be beyon# recall to a sense of duty. 
He used to be a vain as well as an ambitious 
man; and, perhaps, if one could but hold out to 
hié vanity and ambition the prospect of great 
honour and advancement as the reward for tak- 
ing the first step towards healing the breaches 
inbis country’s peace, by making submission to 
the king, he might be gained. It is worth the 
trial, and if it cost me my head, it shall be 
made.” 
As he thus pondered, the governor and Captain 
Barecolt walked slowly on, followed by the three 
soldiers, and the sentinel before the door of the 
block-house recommenced his perambulations, 

“Hollo! monsieur,” cried Lord Beverley from 
the window; and, on the approach of the soldier, 
he explained to him, in a mixed jargon of French 
and English, that he much wished to have an in- 
terview with the governor, adding, that if it were 
aa he might communicate something to Sir 

ohn Hotham which he would find of great im- 
portance. 

“Why, there he stands,” cried the soldier, 
“talking with the other Frenchman,” and he 
pointed with his hand to a spot which the earl 
could not see, but where the governor had again 

used to listen to Captain Barecolt’s plans and 

levices, 

“ Allez, allez! tell him!” cried Lord Beverley ; 
and the man immediately hastened to give the 
are 
In about three minutes he returned, saying, 
“ He will send for you in an hour or two, mon- 
sieur; and, in the mean time, here eomes your 
breakfast, piping hot.” 


—~p—. 
CHAPTER XX. 


More than an hour went by without Lord Bev- 
erley hearing any thing farther from the govern- 
or; and he was sitting at the table, meditating 
over his scheme, when his ear caught the sound 
of voices without. 

“Ah, here comes the messenger,” he thought, 
“to summon me to Hotham’s presence;” but, the 
moment after, he distinguished the tones of his 
worthy companion Barecolt, who exclaimed, ap- 
Lec teies | addressing the sentinel, “But [ must 
see de block-house, J tell you, sair; it be part of 
my dutee to see de block-house, and here be de 
wordy Capitaine Jenkin, one man of de big re- 
spectability, who tell you de same ting.” 

Captain Jenkins grumbled a word or two in 
confirmation af Barecolt’s assertion; but the sen- 
tinel adhered steadfastly to his point, and said 
that the mounseer might do what he pleased with 
the outside of the place, but should nat set his 
foot within the doors without a special order froin 
the governor, unler his own hand, 
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Of this permissfon, limited as it was, E 
hastened to take advantage ; and having 
ously ascertained that his companion . 
did not understand one word of the Fren 
guage, he approached the window, at w. 
had caught sight of the face of Lord Be 
and which was open, declaring that he mt 
into the inside, at all events. 

The moment he was’near, however, | 
to the prisoner, rapidly, but in a low tone, 
can be done to get you out ?” 

He spoke in French, and the earl] answ 
the same tongue, “ Nothing that 1 know; 
ready to help me at a moment's notice. 
are you to be found ?” 

“At the Swan Inn,” replied Barecolt 
I will be with you in the course of this p 
have a plan in my head;” and, seeing thi 
tain Jenkins, who had been speaking av 
two to the sentinel, was now approach: 
walked on, and busied himself with exa 
the rest of the building. 

Not Jong after he was gone, the earl wa 
moned before the governor; abd with one 
train-bands on each ide at this tim 
could boast of no other garrison—he was le 
the block-house to Sir John Hotham’s resi 
After being conducted up a wide flight of 
he was shown into the same large room in 
the examination of Barecolt had taken 
On the present occasion, however, to the su 
and somewhat to the dismay of the earl, he 
the room half filled with people, many of 
he knew; and for an instant forgetting how 
pletely he was disguised, he thought that: 
scheme must now fall to the ground, and b 
mediate discovery take place. 

The cold and strange looks, however, tha 
turned upon him, both by Hotham himsel 
several of the officers, to whom the earl wa 
sonally known, soon restored his confidenc 
showed him that he was far better disguise 
he had imagined. Never losing his preset 
mind for a single instant, he advanced al 
to Sir John Hotham, and made him a lou 
asking if he were the governor. The al 
of course, was in the affirmative, and Hi 
proceeded to question him in French, wh 
spoke with tolerable fluency. With nere 
ing readiness, the earl answered all his que 
giving a most probable account of himse’ 
stating that he had come over from Franc 
recommendations for the king, im the h 
getting some important command, as it w 
pected every day at the French court that C 
would be obliged to have recourse to arms& 
his Parliament. 

Several of the gentlemcn present, whot 
ther been really at the court of France ver 
ly, or pretended to have been so, stepped fc 
to ask a good number of questions of the 
er, which were not very convenient for 
answer. He continued to parry them, ho' 
with great dexterity for some time; but atl 
finding that this sort of cross-examination 
Dot go on much longer without leading to 
tection, he tnrned suddenly to Sir John Ac 
and asked him in a low voice if the gual 
given him the message which he had sent 

“Yes,” replied the governor, “1 receir 
message; what is it you have to communi 

“ Something. sir, for vour private ear.” ¢ 
ued the carl, still speaking in French; ": 
ter which you will find of much importanc 
which you will not regret to have known 
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he continued, “take the prisoner back. Let him 
be well used, and provided with all things neces- 
sary, but, at the same time, have a strict eye 
upon him, und suffer no one to communicate 
with him bat myself.” 

Lord Beverley bowed and withdrew, and Ho- 
thain, with stong signs of agitation still in his 
countenance, returned to his companions, say- 
in 


im only discover it to you if you grant me an 
terview with you sign 3 cane 
“¢ Faith, I must hear more about you, sir, be- 
re I can do that,” replied Hotham. ‘“ Cume 
ther with me, and 1 will speak to you for a 
oment in the window.” é 
Thus saying, he led the way to the farther end 
the room, where a deep bay-window looked 
t over the town. The distance from the rest 
the company was considegable, and the angle 
the wall ensured that no distinct sound could 
ach the other past of the hall; but still Lord 
»verley determined if possible, to obtain a great- 
degree of privacy, for he knew not what might 
the effect of the sudden disclosure he was about 
make upon Sir John Hotham. 
“Can J not speak with you in another room, 
9” he asked, still using the French tongue. 
“ That is quite impossible,” answered Sir John 
otham ; “you can say what you have to say 
Speak low, and no ears but mine will hear 
a. 
The earl looked down, and then raising his 
ee oo to the governor’s face, he said in 


eg, iS 
“That Frenchman is a shrewd fellow, and 
knows more of the queen’s councils than J could 
have imagined: but I must gu and write a de. 
spatch to the Parliament, for he has told me 
things that they will be glad to know, and I trusr 
in a few days I shall learn more from him siill.” 

Thus speaking, he retired from the hall, and 
one of the gentlemen present inquired of another 
who was standing near, 

“Did you not think that what they were say- 
ing Nie now in the window sounded very li 
English?” 

“Oh,” replied Colonel Hotham, ‘my father’s 
French has quite an English tone. He changes 
the words, it is true, but not the accent.” 

In the mean while the earl was carried back 
to the bluck-house, and towards evening he re- 
ceived a few words, written on a scrap 0} r, 
telling him that the governor would be with him 
about ten o’clock that night, 

This was a mark of favour and consideration 
which Lord Beverley scarcely expected, notwith- 
standing the difference of rank between himself 
and Sir John Hotham, and the promises of hon. 
vurable dealing which the latter had made. 
There were also signs of a willingness to attend 
to his comfort, which were even more consola- 
tory in the conclusions he drew from them than 
in the acts themselves. Poor Sinbad the sailor, 
when he fell into the hands of the cannibal 
blacks, looked upon all the good cheer tha. they 
placed beture him as merely the means employ- 
ed to fatten him previvus to killing and eating 
him ; but, as we have never had such anthropo- 
phagous habits in Great Britain, even during 
the great rebellion itself, when the earl saw sun- 
dry much more savoury dishes provided for his 
dinner than he had hitherto been favoured with, 
and a bottle of very good wine to wash them 
down withal, he received them as a mark of the 
governor's good intentions, and an indication 
that there was some probability of his imprison- 
ment coming to an end Ly a more pleasant pro- 
cess than a walk to the scaffold. 

He ate and drank, then, with renewed seer 
an saw the sun go down with pleasure, totally 
forgetting Captain Barecolt’s promise to see him 
at night, which, if he had remembered, it might 
have somewhat disturbed his serenity. 

I know not whether the people of Hull are 
still a tribe early in their habits, bat certain) 
such was the case in those days; and towards 
nine o'clock or a little after, the noises of a great 
town began to die away, and silence to resume 
her reign through the place. The watch, who 
had a Puritanical horror of every thing like 
merriment, as the reader may have in some de- 
gree perceived, took care to suffer neither shout- 
ing nor brawling in the streets of the good city 
after dark; and though from the windows of the 
room in which he was confined, the noble carl 
Re, Jam afraid you must content yourself with | saw many a lantern pass along, it was still with 
8 poor accomaiodation which you have, for} a sober and steady pace; and with his usual 
y change in it would beget suspicion; and I | imaginative activity of mind, he amused himselt 
Ve shrewd and evil eyes upon me here, so I| with fancying the character and occupation of 
tet now send you away at once. Here, guard,” {the various personages who thus flined before 


J 
© Do you know me, Sir John Hotham?” 
governor started, and looked at him at- 
atively fur a moment or two, but then replied 
a decided tone, 
* No, I do not.” 
“Well, then,” replied the earl, “I will try 
hether I know Sir John Hotham, and whether 
1 be the same man of honour | have always ta- 
‘ him to be. You see before you, sir, the Earl 
Beverley, and you are well aware thal the ac- 
rity I have displayed in the service of the king, 
id the number of persons whem I have brought 
‘er to his interest, by showing them that, what- 
tr might be the case in times past, their duty 
their king and their country is now the same— 
'@ are aware, I say, that these causes have ren- 
fed the Parliament my implacable enemies; 
td I do believe, that in confiding, as b do this 
‘Y to you, instead of rye up the disguise 
at I have maintained hitherto, t place myself 
the hands of one who is too much a gentle- 
&n to give me up to the fury of my adversaries.” 
“The astonishment which appeared on Sir John 
@tham’s face while the earl was making'this 
‘mmunication, might have attracted the atten- 
Ym of his son and the rest of the company, had 
% his back been fortunately turned towards 
@m. He gazed earnestly on the earl’s counte- 
ince, however, and at once recollecting his fea- 
Wes, wondered that he had not discovered him 
‘once. So transparent did the disguise seein 
‘goon as he had the secret, that he could scarce- 
persuade hitnself that the other gentlemen 
‘sent would be long deceived, and he was only 
ious to get the earl out of the room as soon 
possible, as he was determined to justify the 
Mourable character attributed to him. 
*« Say no more, say no more, sir,” he replied, 
Yoothing down his countenance as best he 
t; “ we cannot talk upon this subject now. 
®at satisfied, however, that you will not be sor- 
for the trust you have reposed in me, and will 
id me the same man as you supposed. I will 
8 you again in private whenever I may meet 
lh a convenient opportunity ; but, in the mean 
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his eyes, wita inany a comment and meditative | 
reflection upon every thing in man's fate and na- : 
ture, The lanterns, however, like the sounds 
giew less and less frequent, and near a quarter ot 
an hour bad passed without his seeing one, when 
at length the clock of the neighbouring church 
slowly struck the hour of ten, pausing lung upon 
every dull tone, which scemed like the yoice of 
"Time regretting the minutes that had flown. 

In about ten minuics more, the sentry before the 
block-house challenged some one who approach- 
ed rather nearer than he thought proper to his post, 
A signal word was given in reply, and the next, 
moment the sounds of bults being withdrawn, and 
keys turned in the lock were heani, announcing | 
the approach uf a visiter. ‘The opening door, as ° 
the earl expected, showed the stout and somewhat 
heavy person uf Sir John Hothain, who entered 
with a sort of furtive look behind him, as if he 
were afraid of being watched. 

“Kecp at some distance in front,” he said, 
turning to the guard, “and do not let any one, 
coming from the side of my house, approach 
within a hundred yards.” Thus saying, be shut 
the duor of the roum, locked it, and put the key 
in his pocket; then turning to the prisoner, he 
observed, “It is a terrible thing, my lord, to have 
nothing but spies about one, and yet such is my 
ease. f do not know what I have done to de- 
serve this.” 

‘Tt is the most natural thing in the world, Sir , 
John,” said the earl, shaking him warmly by the ; 
hand; “when perverse, rash, and rebellious men 
know that they have to deal with a gentleman 
of honour, who, however much he may be at- 
tached to liberty, is well disposed towards his 
sovereign, they naturally suspect, and spy upon 
him.” 

“You judge me rightly, my lord—you judge 
ime rightly,” replied Sir John Hotham; “I have 
always been a friend i haete to my count 
ati king, and deeply do I lament the discord 
which has arisen between his majesty and the 
Parliament. Put I see you understand my con- 
duct well, my lord, and need not be told that I 
entertain very different principles from the men 
who have driven things into this strait. I vow 
to God I have always entertained the highest af- 
fection and sense of duty towards his majesty, 
and lament ahs Ge think that my refusing to 
upen the gates of Hull, when the king demanded 
entrance, will always be considered as the be- 
ginning, and perhaps the cause of this civil war, 
whereas I did it in my own defence,” 


and 


“Indeed! exclaimed the earl. ‘The king is 
not aware that such is the case; for, when many 
people assured his majesty that there must have 

en some crror in the business, he has replied 
often, ‘God grant it be so; for I always held Sir 
John Hotham to be a man of singular upright- 
ness, and well affected towards myself, until he 
ventured to shut his gates in his king’s face.’ ” 

“Ay, sir,” exclaimed the governor, “both the 
king und I have been greatly deceived; and I 
will now tell you what | never tuld to any one, 
which I will beseech you, when we find means 
1) xet_ yon free, to report to his majesty, that he 
may Judge feeoutates of me. There were cer- 
tain men, whom I have since discovered to be 
arrunt kneves, and employed hy the more furious 
Persons of the Parliament to deceive me, who 


dtssured ine, with every protestation of concern | d 


for rhy safety, that it was the king's intention, as 
goon as he got into [iull, to hang me without 
fovin of trial, farther than a mere summary court. 
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Tt was false, sir; was ruse aitogether, | 
assure you,” replied the earl. ‘‘ Nothing wa 
ever farther from the king’s intention.” 

*T know it—I know it nuw,” answered Si: 
John Hotham; “but 1 believed it at the time 
However, to speak of what more nearly concerts 
you, my lord, I caine hither to tell you, that, 2 
you have so frankly put yourself im any hands, 
1 will in nodegree betray your trust; and | thai 
wish you to consider in what way, and upe: 
what pretext I can set you at liberty, so that vow 
muy sately go whithersoever you will. Ba 
there is one thing you must remember, that tt¢ 
secret of who and what you are, and of my wis 
to treat you kindly, must be kept inviolably te. 
tween you and ine, for there is not # man bere 
whom I can trust; and especially not my our 
son, Who is one of the worst and most evil-intes- 
tioned men towards the king and his own father 
in all the realm.” 

“'The only way that I can see," replied ds 
earl, ‘will be for me to pass fur a Frenchman 
xtill, and for you to make it appear that I ea 
willing to purchase my liberty by giving you,s" 
once, some iuformation regardiog his majesy's 
designs, and obtaining more for you hereafier 
But so sure am | of your good intentions :- 
wards me, that I sear not to remain here seven! 
days, if l may but hope that through my poo 
mediation you and the king may be reconcile 
to each other. It is, indeed, a sad and terrilh 
thing, that a handful of’ ill-disposed men, suc. 
as those who now rule in the Parliament, sbuu: 
be able to overwhelm this country with blu: 
shed and devastation, when the king himseil i: 
willing to grant his people every thing that u«- 
can rightly and justly demand; and, morenr’. 
that they should have the power, when their i.- 
tention is clearly, not alone to Overthrow this i: 
that monarch, but to destroy and abolish mon- 
archy itself, to involve gentlemen of high + 
teem, such as yourself, in acts which they ab- 
hor, and which must first prove disastrous to the 
country, and ultimately destructive to thew- 
selves. Do not let them deceive you, Sir Jobo.’ 
he continued: ‘this straggle can have bat one 
termiuation, as you will plainly see if you con- 
sider a few points. You cannot for a momen: 
doubt that the turbulence and exactions of these 
men have already alienated from them the affee- 
tions of the great body of the people. The hing 
is now at the head of a powerful force, which is 
daily increasing. A great supply of ammuzi- 
tion and arms has just been received. The fice: 
is entirely at his disposal, and ready to appear 
before any place against which he may directit: 
and, although he is unwilling to employ foreigt 
troups against his rebellious subjects till the lax 
extremity, yet you must evidently perceive te: 
every prince in Christendom is personally in. 
terested in pd aeree his majesty, and will doi: 
as soon as asked. Nay, more: I will tell yor 
what is not generally known, that the Prince «f 
Orange is now preparing to come over at i 
head of his army, and you may we", suppor 
that his first stroke will be at Hull which cap. 
not resist him three days.” , 

Sir John Hotham looked somewhat bewilder. 
ed and confounded by all these arguments, and 
exclaimed, in a musing tone, “* How ia it to te 
done Uthat is the only question, How is it to b 

one 

“If you mean, Sir John,” continued Lor 
Beverley, “how is peace to be restored to tb 
country, methinks it may be easily done; br: 
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“first I would have you consider what glory and 
renowo would accrue to that man who should 
‘ward off all these terrible events; who, by his 
sole power and authority, and by setting a noble 
example to his countrymen, should pave the 
ped to a reconciliation between King Charles 
and his Parliainent, and, at the same time, se- 
cure the rights and liberties of the people and 
the stability of the throne. I will ask you if 
you are not sure that both monarch and people 
Seeing themselves delivered from the horrors 0 

@ civil war, would not join in overwhelming 
-him with honours and rewards of all kinds, and 
-whether his name would not descend to posteri- 
ty as the preserver of his country. You are the 
aman, Sir John Hotham, who can do all this. 
‘You are the man who can obtain this glorious 
mame. The surrender of Hull to the king would 
at once remedy the mistake committed on both 
parts, would crush the civil war in the egg, 
‘would strengthen the good jntentions of all the 
wise and better inen in the Parliament, would 
make the whole country rise as one man to cast 
off the treason in which it has unwillingly taken 
part; and for my own self I can only say, that 
men attribute to me some influence both with 
the king and queen, and that all which I do pos- 
sess should be employed to obtain for you due 
recompense for the services you have rendered 
your country.” 

Hothain was evidently touched and moved ; 
for so skilfully had the earl introduced every 
subject that could affect the various passions of 
‘which he was susceptible, that at every word 
some new pleader had risen up in the bosom of 
the governor, to advocate the same course that 
Lord Beverley was urging. Now it was fear 
that spoke; now hope; now anger at the suspi- 
cions entertained by the Parliament; now ex- 
pectations from the king, Pride, vanity, ambi- 
tion, all had their word; and good Sir John’s 
face betrayed the agitation and wavering of his 
mind, so that the earl was in no slight hope of 
speedily gaining one of the most important con- 
verts that could be made to the royal cause, 
when, to the surprise of both, the door of the 
chamber in which they were was violently sha- 
ken from without, and a voice was heard mut- 
serie with a tremendous oath, 

Ww hey have taken the key out: curse me if I 
don't force the lock off with my dagger.” 

Sir John Hotham started and looked towards 
the door with fear and trepidation, for he expect- 
ed nothing less than to see the face of his son, 
or some other of the violent men who had been 
sent down by the Parliament; and, to say truth, 
mot the countenance of a personage, whuse ap- 

arance in his own proper person is general- 

ly deprecated by even those who have the clo- 
sest connexion with him “sub rosa,” could have 
been more unpleasant to the Governor of Hull. 
The Ear! of Beverley started too, with no very 
comfortable feelings; for not only was he un- 
willing to have his conversation at that moment 
interrupted, but moreover, dear reader, hé rec- 
ognised at once the tones of the magnanimous 
Captain Barecult. 

“Tt is my son, on my life!” cried Hotham, in 
alowtone. ‘ What, {o the fiend’s name, is to 
be done? This insolence is insufferable; and 

et I would give my right hand not to be fourd 
hares Hark! on my life, he is forcing the 
Jock!” 

“Stay, stay!” whispered the earl. ‘Get be- 

hind Nes ; but first give me the key. I 
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pledge you my word, Sir Jobn, not even to at. 
tempt an escape; and, moreover, to send this 

reson away without discovering you. Leave 
- to me, leave him to me. You may trust 
me Ud 

“Oh, willingly, willingly,” cried Sir John 
giving him the Ley and drawin back behind 
the bed. “For Heaven's sake, do not let him 
find me!” 

The earl took the key and approached the 
door; but, before we relate what followed, we 
must turn for a moment to explain the sudden 
appearance of Captain Barecolt. 


— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Caprain Banecour was not, aceording to the 
old proverb, like a garden full of weeds ; for, al- 
though he was undoubtedly a man of words, he 
was also a man of deeds, as the reader may have 
already remarked, and the deeds which he had 
perforined since we last left him sitting in the 
parlour of Mrs. White were manifold and vari- 
ous. His first expedition was to the chamber 
of Arrah Neil, where the worthy landlady's 
sense of decorum, as well as her privilege of 
curiosity, kept her present during the confer- 
ence. 

Poor Arrah, althuugh at one time she certain- 
ly had not been impressed with the deepest sense 
of the pocorn! merits of Captain Deciduous 
Barecolt, had seen enough ¢e his conduct in the 
skirmish which took place at the bridge to en- 
tertain a much higher respect for him than be- 
fore, and, even had not such been the case, there 
is something in the very sight of persons whom 
we have beheld in companionship with those we 
love, which, by awakening sweet associations— 
those pleasant door-keepers of the heam—ren- 
ders their presence cheering to us in the hour of 
misfortune and distress, Mrs. White, too, upon 
Captain Barecolt’s own statement, had assured 
Arrah that he came expressly to deliver her; 
and she looked upon her escape from the clatch- 
es of Mr. Dry as now quite certain, with the 
aid of the good landlady, and the more vigorous 
assistance of Barecolt's long arm and lo’ 
sword. She grected him gladly, then, and wit 
a bright smile; but Barecolt, when he now saw 
her, could scarcely believe that she was the 
same person with whom he had marched two 
days during the advance from Bishop's Merton, 
not alone from the change of her dress, though 
that, of course, made a very great difference, but 
from the look of intelligence and mind which 
her whole countenance displayed, and from the 
total absence of that lost and bewildered expres- 
sion which had been before so frequently pres- 
ent on her face. Her great beauty, which had 
then been often clouded by that strange shadow 
that we have so frequently mentioned, was now 
lighted up like a fair landscape, first seen in the 
dim twilight of the morning, when the sun rises 
upon it in all the majesty of light. 

“Do not be the least afraid, my dear young 
lady,” said Captain Barecolt, after the first con- 

ratulations of their meeting were over, and he 
fad quieted down his surprise and admiration. 
“Do not be at all afraid. I will deliver you, if 
the gates should be guarded by fiery dragons. 
Not only have I a thousand times abe ogra 
enterprises to which this of circumventing the 
all, baveasesa of Hull is no more than eating 


the mites of a cheese off the point of a knife, but 
here we have to assist us good Mrs. White, one 
of the most excellent women that everdived Me 
the face of this earth. It is true, I have but had 
the pleasure and honour of her acquaintance for 
the space of one hour and three quarters; but 
when you come tu consider that 1 have been 
called ‘upon to converse, and deal with, and in- 
vestigate, and examine, in the most perilous cir- 
cumstances, and in the most awful situations, 
many millions of my tellow-creatures, of ever 
different shade, variety, and complexion of mind, 
you will easily understand that it needs but a 
glance for me to estimate and appreciate the ex- 
cellence of a person so well disposed as Mrs, 
White.” 

“Qh, yes!” cried Arrah, interrupting him, “TI 
know that she is kind and good, and will do 
every thing on caith to help and deliver me. 
She was kind to me long ago, and one can never 
forget kindness. But when shall we Br Cap- 
tain Barecolt? Cannot we go to-night 3” 

“That is impossible, my dear young lady,” 
replied Barecolt, ‘lor there are many things to 
be done in the first instance. These papers 
which Mrs. White talks of, they must he obtain- 
ed, if possible. Has this man got them about 
him, do you think %” 

“I cannot tell,” replied Arrah; ‘I do not even 
know that he has got them at all. 1 only know 
that the cottage was stripped when I came back, 
and that they, with every thing else, were gone.” 

“Oh, he has got then! he has got them, my 
dear child!” cried Mrs. White; “for, depend 
upon it, that if he did not know you were a ver 
different person from Sargeant Neil’s grand- 
daughter just as well as I do, he would never be 
so anxious about marrying you—a wizened old 
red-herring. I dare say he has got them safe in 
his trunk mail.” 

“T will go,” said Barecolt, “and cut them out 
of his heart;” and at the same moment he rose, 
laid his hand upon his dagger, and strode to. 
wards the door. 

“Don’t do him any mischief—don’t do him 
any mischief in my house,” cried Mrs, White, 
laying her hand upon the captain’s arm. ‘ Pray 
remember, captain, there will be inquiry made, 
as sure as hee are alive. You had better not 
take them till you are quite ready to go.” 

“Thou art a wise woman, Mrs, White,” re- 
plied ee Barecolt; “thou art a wise wom- 
an, and [ will forbear. 1 will but ascertain 
whether he have these papers, while he yet lies 
in the mud of drunkenness, and leave the appro- 
priation of them till an after period.” 

Thas saying, he quitted the room; and having 
marked, with all his shrewd perception, the dour 
which had opened and shut when the reverend 
and respectable Mr. ay of Longsoaken, was 
carried tipsy to his bed, he walked straight into 
his room with a candle in his hand, and, ap- 
proaching the drunken inan, gazed on his face, 
to see that he was still in that state of insensibil- 
ity to what was passing round hitn which was 
necessary to his present purposes. Mr. Dry was 
happily snoring unconsciously, almost in a state 
ofa popes) | and, approachinza large pair of sud- 
dle-bags, Barecolt tuok them up, laid them on a 
chair, and opened thein without either ceremony 
cr scruple, The wardrobe of Mr. Dry was soun 


exposed to view: a short cloak, a black coat, a guide 
clean stiit band, well starched and ironed in 


case be should be called upon to hold forth; a 
pair of brown brecches and gray stockings; 
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three shirts of delicately fine linen, and sand 
other articles, were soon cast upon the ground, 
and the arm of the valorous captain plunged up 
to the elbow in the heart of the bags, searching 
about for any thing having the feel of paper. 
For some minutes his perquisition was vain; 
but at length, in drawing out his hand suddenly, 
the knuckles struck against the lining of the bag 
at a spot where something like a button made 
itself apparent, and, fecling more closely, the 
worthy captain discovered an inside pocket. 

Into that his Gagers were svon dipped, and 
with an air of triumph he drew forth some three 
sheets of written paper, and carrying them lo the 
candle, examined them minutely. What was 
his disappointment, however, when the first 
words that struck his eyes were, ‘ Habakkuk, 
ii., 5; Chronicles, ii., vii., 9; Micah, 6; Lamea- 
tations, iii, 7; Amos, ii., 4— For three traps. 
gressions of Judah, and for four, 1 will not torn 
away the punishment thereof.” 

“The hypocritical old swine,” cried Barecolt; 
“what have we got next ?” and, turning over the 
page, he looked at the paper which was enclosec 
in the other, which he found to be something a 
little more important, namely, a letter from the 
Parliamentary Colonel Thistleton to Mr. Dry, 
informing him that he would be at Bishop's 
Merton on the day after the date thereof, and 
begging him to keep a watchful eye upon the 
malignant lord, that no vhanges might take 
place till he airived, thus establishing, beyond 
all manner of doubt, worthy Mr. Dry’s accesso- 
ryship in the visit of the Parliainentary commis- 
sioners to the house of Lord Walton. 

The next paper, which was the only one now 
remaining, seemed to puzzle Captain Barecol: 
more than even Mr. Dry’s list of texts. It was 
evidently a paper of memoranda, in his own 
hand-writing, but so brief that, without some 
clew, little could be made of it. At the top stood 
the name of Iiugh O'Donnell; then came the 
words, ‘ Whose daughter was her mother 7” 
Below that was written, “Are there any of them 
living? What’s the county 7 Ulster, it would 
scem. Sequestrated 1 or attainted ? Where did 
the moucy come from? How much a year? 
What will he take 7” 

Bearing this away, after having made another 
search in the bag, anil thrown it down upon the 
scattered articles of clothing, which remained 
upon the floor, worthy Captain Barecolt retrod 
his steps to the room of Arrah Neil, and there, 
with the fair girl herself and the worthy landla- 
dy, he pored over the paper, and endeavoured to 
gain some farther insight into its meaning. 

Conjectures enough were formed — but with 
them we will not trouble the reader; suffice it 
that Captain Barecolt determined 10 copy the 
fetiget which being done, he replaced it, with 

tr. Dry’s apparel, in that worthy gentluman’s 
bags, and then left him to sleep off his drunken- 
ness, wishing him heartily that sort of sickening 
headache which is the usual consequenec of 
cae intemperance as he had indulged in that 
night. 

To Arrah Neil he subsequently explained that 
his various avocations in the town of Hull would 
give him enough to do during the following dar, 
but that he did lope and trust, about inidnight, 
or vey early the next morning, to be able to 

er safely forth from the gates of Full, to- 
gether with a friend ol his, who, he explained to 
ler, was stilla aptive in the hands of the gov- 
emur, 
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After bidding her adieu, he descended once | much time, and while pausing before the block- 


mre to the little parlour of Mrs. White, and 
there held a long and confidential conference 
with her regarding, his proceedings on the fol- 
lowing day. He found the guod lady all that he 
could have desired, a stanch Royalist at heart, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the character, 
views, and principles of a multitude of the otti- 
cers and soldiers of the train-bands. She told 
hia whom he could depend upon and whom he 
could not; where, when, and how they were to 
be found, and what were the lest means of ren- 
dering them accessible to his solicitations. She 
also furnished him with the address of Mr. Hugh 
O’Donnell; and, having gained all his informa- 
tion, the worthy captain retired to bed, to rise 
prepared for action on the following day. 
rofound were his slumbers. Nodream shook 
the long and cumbrous body that lay there like 
some cvlossal column fallen on the sands of the 
desert, and he scarcely moved or stirred a finger 
till the morning light peeped with her gray eye 
in at the window, when up he started, rubbing 
his head, and exclaiming, ‘‘ There’s the trumpet, 


It was the first vision he had had, but in a mo- 
ment or two he was wide awake again, and re- 
membering his a 
Hull, he plunged his head into cold water, wiped 
it with the towels provided, drew his beard into 
a neat point, and putting on his clothes, again 
descended to seek fur some breakfast belore he 
set out. 

Pie had not got through half the flagon of beer, 
however, nor Pacha above a pound of beef, 
when Captain Jenkins arrived, and found him 
speaking exccrable English to Nancy, in order to 
hurry her with some fried eggs, which she was 
pTeparing as an addition to the neal. 

“Begar, I never was see such woman as de 
English cooks, Dem can no make de omelet 
dag dey can fly. Vait but von lIeetle meenute, 
my dear Captain Jenkin, and I go wid you.” 

“T can’t wait,” said Captain Jenkins, in a 
rough tone; “ it’s time to be there now. If you 
had lodged at the Rose, we should not have had 
half so far to go.” 

“ Ah, dat is very true, dat is very true,” cried 
Barccolt; “I lodge there anoder time; but if we 


house, in which he knew Lord Beverley was 
confined, he drew upon the ground the plan of a 
sima}l fort, which he snowed the governor might 
be very serviceable in the defence of the town 
upon the river side. 

Having now gone nearly half round the walls, 
and being pressed by hunger as much as busi- 
ness, Sir Jobn returned to break his fast, and 
once more placed Captain Barecolt ander the 
guidance of Jenkins, adding a hint, however, to 
the latter, that his suspicions of the Frenchman 
were removed, and that every assistance was to 
be given hin in carrying into execution the sug- 
gestions he had made, 

Barecolt’s difficulty now was, how to get rid 
of his companion; but as the citizen-soldier was 
somewhat pursy and heavy in his temperament, 
our worthy friend contrived, in the space of a 
few hours, to cast hin in such a state of perspi- 
ration and fatigue by rapid motion from one part 
of the town to the other, that he was ready to 
drop. In the course of these perambulations, he 
led him, as we have seen, once more past the 
block-house, in order tu confer for a moment 
with Lord Beverley, after which he brought bim 
dexterously into the neighbourhoud of his owm 


penteen with the governor of | dwelling, and then telling him if he would go 
1] 


and get his dinner, while he did the same, they 
would meet again in two hours at a spot which he 
named. 

The proposal was a blessed relief to the cap- 
tain of the train-bands, who internally promise 
himself to take very good care to give the long- 
legged Frenchman as little of his company as 
possible, 

Barecolt, however, though his appetite, as the 
reader knows, was of a capacious and ever-ready 
kind, sacrificed inclination to what he consider- 
ed duty, and hastened, without breaking bread, to 
seek two of those persons whom Mrs. White 
had pointed out to him as worthy of all confi- 
dence, and likely to engage in the adventure 
which he had in hand. 

He had some difficulty, however, in making 
the first of these, who was an ancient of the 
train-bands, and well affected to the king, repose 
any trust in him; for the man was prudent and 
somewhat suspicious by nature, and he enter- 


must go, why den, here goes;” and, putting the | tained shrewd doubts as to the ponesiy of Cap- 


tankard to his mouth, with one long and prodi- | tain Barecolt’s purpose towards him. 


e shook 


ious draught he brought the liquor within to the | his head, assuined a blank and somewhat un- 
ttom. Being, then, once more conducted to| méaning countenance, vowed he did not under- 
the presence of the governor, he was detained | stand, and when the worthy captain spoke more 


eome little time while Sir John gave various or- 
ders and directions, and then set out with him 
upon a tour of the fortifications, followed, as we 
have represented the party, by three stout sol- 
diers, Captain Jenkins having been dismissed 
for the time. If Barecolt, however, had won 
upon the governor during their first interview, on 
this second occasion he ingratiated himself still 
farther with the worthy ofhcer: nor, indeed, was 
it without cause that Barecolt rose high in the 


lainly, told him that he had better take care how 
he talked such stuff in Hull, 

On this hint Barecolt withdrew, suspecting 
that the information he had received from his 
landlady was not the most accurate in the wav!) 
He resolved, however, to make another effort, 

j and try to gain assistance from the second per- 
ison she had mentioned, though he, having dis. 
played his loyalty somewhat too openly, was not 
one to he placed in a situation of confidence by 


opinion of Sir John; for he had his own sense of | the officers of the Parliament. 


what was honest and right, though it was a some- 
what twisted and perverted one, and he would not, 
on any account, sv long as his advice was asked 
and likely to be taken, have given wrong and 
dangerous counsel upon the pretence of friend- 
ship and service, 

He pointed out, then, to the governor, with 


This man, who was a sign painter by trade, 
named Falgate, was found, with much difficulty, 
living up two pairs of stairs in a back street; but 
when Captain Barecolt had climbed to his high 
abode, he found a personage ofa frank and joy. 
ful countenance hewing away at the remains of 
a leg of mutton, in the midst of a large wooden 


great shrewdnes* and discrimination, numerogs | trencher, and washing his food down with copi. 


weak points in the defences, gave him various 
hints for strengthening them without the loss of 


ieee draugbis of what seemed very good beer. 


His propensity towards these creature-comforta 


was a favourable omen in the eyes of our worthy 
captain; but he was joyfully surprised when 
good Diggory Falgate started ap, with his mouth 
all shining with mutton fat, and embraced him 
heartily, exclaiming, ‘‘ Welcome, my noble cap- 
tain. Ihave been expecting you this last hour.” 
. He proceeded, however, speedily to explain 
that he had looked in at the Swan a short time 
before, to take his morning draught, and that the 
eee landlady had given him information of 
aptain Barecolt’s character and objects. 

With him all arrangements were very easy. 
Diggory Falgate was ready for any enterprise 
that might present itself, and with the gay and 
dashing spirit which reigned among Cavaliers 
of high and low degree, he was just as willing 
to walk up to a cannon’s mouth in the service of 
the king, as to a tankard of strong waters on his 
own behalf; to cut down a Roundhead, to make 
love to a pretty maiden, to spend his inoney, or 
to sing his song. 

“ Ha, ha, ba!” he exclaimed, as Barecolt inti- 
mated to him the rebuff’ that he met with from the 
ancient of the train-bands; “Billy Hazard is a 
eunning rogue. I'll bet you a pint of sack that 
he thought you some Roundhead come to take 
him in. Stay here, stay here, and finish my 
tankard for me. I?ll run and fetch him, and you 
will soon see a difference.” 

Barecolt willingly agreed to diy 
proposed, and before he had nade 
twice with the large black jug which graced his 
new friend’s table, Falgate had himself returned, 
followed by his more sedate and cautious ac. 
quaintance. 

“ Here he is, here he is, as wise as a whipping- 
post,” exclaimed the sign-painter, “ whites re- 
ceives all the lashes and never says a word. 
There sits Captain Barecolt, Ancient Hazard; 
80 to bin, and tell him what you will do to serve 
the king.’ 

“A greatdeal,” replied Hazard. “I beg your 
ardon, sir, for givieg you such a rough answer 
ust now, but I did nov know you.” 

“Always be cautious, always be cautious, 
mine ancient,” replied Barecolt; “so will you 
be a general in time, and a good one; but now 
let us to business as fast as possible. You must 
know that there's a prisoner—” 

“Ay, I know, in the bluck-house,” cried Dig- 

ry Falgate, “and he is to be taken out to-night. 
Sn’tit so, noble captain? Now I’ll bet you three 

radishes to a dozen of crowns that this is some 
Taan of great consequence.” 

Barecolt noddeil his head. 

“Ts it the king 1” asked Falgate, in a whisper. 
‘Pooh! nonsense,” cricd Barecolt. ‘The 

\eing’s at ths head of his army, and, before ten 
days are over, will march into Hull with drum 
and colours, Will hang the governer, disband the 
garrison, and overthrow the walls. Why, the 
‘place can no ore hold out against the power 
that the king has, than a fresh egg can resist the 
side of a frying P2”- No, this gentleman is a 
man of the greatest consequence, in whom the 
king places the Greatest reliance, and he must 

e got out at all risks. If you can but get rid of 

at cursed guard, if tt be but for ten ininutes, I 
will do all the rest.” 

“That will be no difficult matter,” replied 

azard, after thinking fora moment. “ Here, 

iggory and I will manage all that; but how 
will you get him out of the town when you've 


done?” 
: or That’s all arranged already,” replied Bare- 


the part he 
rec more than 
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colt; “I have a pass for visiting the walls aad 
gates at any hour between sunrise and 

to inspect and repair the fortifications, forsooth. 
I will manage the whole of that matter; but how 
will you contrive to get away the gvard ? 

Diggory and his companion consulted for a 
moment together, and at length the former clap. 

his hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ That will do! that 
willdo! Hark ye, Captain Barecolt, we are no 
particularly strict soldiers here, and I will ge 
the fellow away to drink with me.” 

“ He won't do it,” exclaimed Barecolt. “It’s 
death by the Jaw.” 

“Then Ul quarrel with him,” replied Diggory; 
“and, in either case, up comes mine ancient here, 
rates him soundly, and relieves him of his guard, 
sends him back to the guard-house, and bids him 
send down the next upon the roll. In the meas 
while, you get your man out, and away with bim, 
locking the door behind you, and Do one know 
any thing of the matter.’ 

‘It will do, it will do,” cried Barecolt; and, 
after some farther conversation, in which all the 
particulars of their plan were arranged, Barecolt 
took his leave, appointing them to meet him a 
the Swan that night towards ten o’clock, and 
ceeded on his way to seek out the house of Mr. 
Hugh O'Donnell. 


—@— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Trere was a long row of sheds at the farend 
of the town of Hull, open towards the Humber, 
and enclosed on three sides towards the town. 
A little patch of green lay on one side the city 
wall; on the other, between the sheds and the 
river, ran a small footpath, and behind rose a 
good-looking dwelling of two stories high. With 
a quick but quiet step—unusually quiet, indeed; 
for he generally displayed his high opinion of 
himself in the elasticity of his toes—Captain 
Barecolt pursued the little path till he came in 
front of the sheds, and then paused to recon- 
noitre the ground. Efe first looked into the opea 
side of the buildings, but nothing did be see but 
sundry stockfish hanging up in rows by the tail 
together with a heap of coals in one corner, and 
two large bales or packages covered with coarse 
canvass in another. He then looked over the 
Humber, where the sun was struggling with 
sone misty clouds, gilding the sky, and glitser- 
ing on the calm, unruffied waters. There was 
nothing of great importance to he discovered on 
that side either, and the only object that seemed 
to attract the attention of the worthy captain was 
the top of a boat’s mast, which rose over the 
bank between him and the river. As soon as he 
perceived it, however, he turned an ear in that 
direction, and thought he heard people speaking; 
upon which he advanced quietly to the top of the 
bank aod looked down. There was a man ia 
the boat, apparently aheut to push off, and aa- 
other standing on the shore, giving him some di- 
rections; and the first sight of the latter showed 
our friend that he had not mistaken his way, for 
there he beheld the stout, tall, Ron Tooke el- 
derly man whom he had seen with Mrs. White 
on the preceding evening. 

His back was turned to Captain Barecolt, and 
as the latter stood waiting till the boat had push- 
ed off, he heard hiin say, “ Well? dont make a 
noise about it. Do every thing alsily and qui- 
etly.” 
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The man in the boat, however, at once caught 
a sight of the intruder upon their conversation, 
and poiaied towards him with his hand, upon 
which Mr. Hugh O’Donnell turned quickly 
round, with an inquiring and somewhat stern 
expression; and then advanced straight up to 
Captain Barecolt, while the boat rowed away. 

Pray, sir, are you wanting me?” demanded 
Mr. O'Donnell, with a strong touch of that pe- 
culjar percussion of the breath, which has ac- 
quired—why or wherefore, who can tell }—the 
name of hrogue, and regarding the captain with 
not the most amicable glance in the world. 

“Yes! Master O’Donnell,” replied Barecolt, 
in good plain English, I am wanting you; and, 
wy your leave, we must have a little conversa- 

on together.” 

Hogh O'Donnell gazed at him with some sur- 
prise, for he recollected him well as the French 
Pfficer who had visited the sign of the Swan on 
the preceding evening; but he was a cautious 
mab, notwithstanding his Milesian blood, lung 
accusiomed to deal with somewhat dangerous 
affairs, and well aware that the most indiscreet 
of all passions is surprise; and therefore, with- 
out appearing to recognise his visiter, he said, 
“If our conversatien is to be at all long, sir, it 
had better be within doors than without.” 

“Tt may be long,” replied Barecolt, dryly, 
and yet it cannot be very long, for [ have not 
teo much time to spare; but, whether long or 
short, it had better where we can have no 
eaves-droppers, Mr. O'Donnell.” 

ss Always better, sir,” replied O’Donnell, “and 
so we will walk in.” 

Barecolt followed him to the house, where a 
clean and respectable old woman servant was 
seen sanding the floor of a parlour, the boards 
of which were scrubbed to a marvellons whiie- 
ness; though the walls, to say the truth, were 
somewhat dingy, and a strong flavour of tobac- 
co smoke rather detracted from the purity of the 
air. That odour, however, was no objection to 
the nose of Captain Barecolt, who cast himself 
into a chair, while the master of the mansion 
sent away the servant, and closed the door. As 
soon as this process was complete, the worthy 
captain fixed his eyes npon Mr. O’Donnell, and 
demanded, ‘‘ You recollect me, of course, sir?” 

“T think I have secn your face somewhere,” 
replied the Irishman; ‘bat, Lord love you, I 
never recollect any thing after it is over. Iv’s 
better not, sir. I make lifea ready-money bu- 
siness, and kecp neither receipts nor bills.’ 

“Quite right, Mr. O’Donncll,” replied Cap- 
tain Barecolt; ‘but yet, I think I must get yob 
to draw a draught upon the past. That word or 
two from Mrs. White will tell you what it is 
abont;” and he handed his companion across 
the little round oaken table a small bit of paper. 

O’ Donnell took it, read the contents, and then 
mused for a minute or two, tapping the table 
witb his fingers. 

“Well! sir,” he said at length, “what is it 
you want to know?” 

All that you can tell me about the young 
lady whom they call Arrah Neil!” 

“Qh, sir, I will tell you all I know about her 
in a minute,” replied the other; ‘she is now at 
the Swan, Mrs. White's own house, under the 
care, or, if you like it better, in the hands of a 
very reverend gentleman, called Master Dry, of 


Lo alken.” 
“Phat won’t do, Mr. O’Donvell, that won't 
do,” exclaimed Barecolt. ‘“ What I want to 


know is about the past—not tne present, of 
whee 1 know more than you do, Mr. O’Don- 
Dell.’ 
“T never seek to know any thing of other 
ople’s business,” replied O’Donnell, dryly. “I 
ave enough to do to attend to my own.” 
“Which is the supplying Roman Catholie 
gentry with salt fish for fast days, together with 
beads, missals, crucifixes, and other little trink- 
ets for private use,” answered Barecolt, who had 
been using his eyes, and forming his own con- 
clusions from numerous indications, apparently 


ara 

O'Donnell, without any change of expres- 
sion, gazed at him gravely, and the captain con- 
tinued, “ But that is nothing to the purpose, m 
good friend. I see you are a prudent man, an 

I dare ae you have cause to be so. However, 
I will tell you why I inguire ; and then we will 
see whether you will not be kind enough to a 
poor young lady, to give her some information 
concerning her own affairs, of which, from the 
death of poor old Sergeant Neil, and his papers 
having heen carried off by this old puritanical 
hunks, Dry, she has been kept in ignorance. 
You must know that this young lady has found 
great and powerful friends in the Lord Walton 
and his sister.” 

“Then why did they suffer her to fall into this 
man’s hands 2” demanded O'Donnell. 

“Because they could not prevent it,” replied 
Barecolt; and he went on to give a full account 
of the march from Bishop’s Merton, and the 
skirmish which had taken place upon the road, 
with all of which we need not trouble the read- 
er, whose imagination can supply or not, as it 
pleases, Captain Barecoll’s account of his own 
deeds of arms. From those deeds, after due 
commemoration, he went on to speak of Lord 
Walton’s anxiety for poor Arrah Neil’s safety ; 
and though we cannot presume to say that his 
tale was plain, or unvarnished either, yet there 
was enough of truth about it to make some 
change in Mr. O'’Donnell’s views. 

“Where is Lord Walton to be found?” de- 
manded the latter. 

“He is with the king at Nottingham,” an- 
swereil Barecolt, 

“Well, then, he shall hear from me before 
long,” replied O'Donnell. 

“You had better let ne bear him your mes. 
sage, my good sir,” said the captain: “You ma 
judge, from my being intrusted here with such 
important business, that I am one in whom you 
may place the most unlimited confidence.” 

“ Perhaps so, sir,” answered O’Donnell ; “but 
if I were such a fool, or such a scoundrel, to be- 
tray other people’s secrets, how should I expect 
that you would keep them %” 

“That is very true,” rejoined Barecolt; “but 
if you do not tell them to me, and help me 
tno to get the roses ed out of this town of 
Hull, you will — ed to tell them to her 
enemies, and may make her situation a great 
deal worse than it is now.” 

“They can’t compel me! I defy them !” cried* 
O'Donnell, sharply “and help you to get her 
out of Hull, I will With all my heart; but howis 
that to be done 2” and the next moment he ask- 
ed, in a meditative tone, “What makes you 
think they will ask me any questions 1” 

| not only think they will ask you questions, 
Mr. O'Donnell, but I will tell you what those 
questions will be,” replied the captain; and, 
taking a paper from bis pocket, be went wo. 
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« Before many hours are over, you will have 


Mr. Dry himself here, and perbaps the jastices, 


if not the governor, and you will be asked whose 


daughter was her nother? are any of her fami- 


ly living? in what county? in Ulster? whether 
e estates were sequestrated, or the blood attaint- 


ed 1 where the money came trom you used tosend 
to poor Neil, and how much it was a year ?” 
‘0 


h, by ——, they inust have got hold of a 


good clew!” exclaimed O'Donnell, with more 
agitation than he had hitherto displayed. 


“ That they have, Master O'Donnell,” replied 


Barecolt; ‘but if Dry comes alone, as he will 


most likely do at tirst, he will ask you one other 


question before he tries to force you, and that is, 
how iuch you will take to tell him the whole 
story, that he may possess himself of the prop- 
erty, and furce the poor child into marrying 
him.” 

“ Ay, he’s a reasonable man, I dare say, Mas- 
ter Dry,” replied the Irishman, with a sarcastic 
smile; ‘but he will find himself mistaken; and 
as to forcing me, they can’t. 
your own questions, good sir, all I shall say is 
this, that you may tell Lord Walton that he 
must take care of this poor young lady.” 

“That he is willing enough to do, without my 
telling,” rejoined Barecolt. 

“ Ay, bat he must take care of her like the ap- 
pe of his eye,” replied O'Donnell; “for if any 

arm happen to her, he will never forgive him- 
self. He is a kind, good man, is he not?” 

* As gallant a Cavalier as ever lived,” said 
Barecullt. 

“ And young ?” demanded O'Donnell. 

‘Some seven or eight-and-twenty, I should 
guess,” was the answer. 

The master of the house mused. 

“That may be fortunate or unfortunate, as it 
red eer he said, at length; “at all events, he 
ought to have intimation of what he is doing. 
Tell him that he shall hear more from me very 
shortly—as soon as possible—as soon as I can 
get leave; and now to speak of how to get her 
out of Hull.” 

“But will you not let me tell Lord Walton 
who she is?” demanded Barecolt. 

“I€ Sergeant Neil has told him any thing al- 
Serf well,” replied O'Donnell; “if not, he 
shall hear more soon; but, at all events, tell him 
to cherish and protect her as he would one of 
his own kindred; for if he do not, and have any 
more heart than a stone, he will repent it bitter- 
ly. No more on that head, master! now for 
your plans.” 

“Why, Master O’Donnell,” replied Captain 
Barecolt, ‘my plans, like your secrets, are my 
own; and I do not tell them easily, especially 
when I get nothing in return.” 

“But you said you wished me to help to get 
the young lady out of Hull. Howam I to do so 
without knowing what you intend to do 3” 

“T will show you in a minute, Master O’Don. 
nell,” replied Barecolt. ‘ What I need is horse. 
Alesh, and, as far as J can sce, very little of it is 
to be found in Hull. The governor walks afoot, 
the officers of the garrison, such as it is, trudge 
upon their own legs; and I have scen nothing 
with four feet but sundry cats, half a dozen dogs 
and every now and then a fat horse in a coal 
eart. I want beasts to Shih us, Master O’Don. 
nell; that is my need, and if you can find means 
to furnish us with them, I will contrive to get the 
young lady out.” 

“Oh, there are plenty of horses in Hall,” 


Moreover, fur 
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answered O'Donnell; “but how did you come 
Se By baaP replied ion ; “but the 

“ By sea,” repli is companion; “but 
mts not. rf you can bring or send three 
good horses, one with a woman's saddle, to the 
tirst village on the road to York—I forget the 
name of the place—you will do me & service, 
= poor Arrah Neil, and be well paid for your 

ains.” 

E ‘““T'o Newlands you mean,” said O'Donnell; 
but Newlands is a long way for you to go on 
foot, ‘Tis ore than two tniles, and if you are 
caught you are lost. Stay! there is a little low 
ale-house by the green side, just a mile from the 
town gates. The horses shall be there—but at 
what time 3” 

“Some time Lefore daybreak to-raorrow,” re- 
plied Barecolt; “for, as soon as I see the first 
ray of the sun, I am off with my companions.” 

“Have you more than one?” demanded the 
Irishman. : 

“The lady, and a gentleman, a friend of 
mine,” answered the worthy captain ; “ other. 
wise [ should not have wanted taree horses.” 

“But how will you pass the gates?” inguired 
the other; “they are very strict at that side, for 
they fear enterprises from York.” 

“There's iny key,” replied Barece)t, produ. 
cing the governor's pass; “ but, for fear it should 
not fit the lock, Master O’Donnel), I shall try it 
tive or six times before nightfall. ‘What I mesa 
is, that I will go out and in several times, that 
the people may know my face.” 

His companion gazed at the pass, and then at 
Captain Barecolt for several moments, wonder. 
ing not a little what might be the real character 
of his visiter, and what the means by which he 
had contrived to obtain the document which be 
spread before him. There it was, however, not | 
to be doubted—a genuine order under Sir John 
Hotham'’s own hand, for the sentries, 
warders, and officers of all kinds of the town o! 
Hull, to give tree passage, at any hour between 
daybreak and nightfall, to Captain Francais 
Jersval, and the workmen employed by him to 
inspect and repair the fortifieations of the city, 
and to offer him no let or hinderance, bat rather 
afford him every assistance. 

“And now, Master O'Donnell,” continusd 
Barecolt, observing, with a certain degrees of 
pride, that he had succeeded in ee com. 
tone “Jet us speak about the price of uhese 

ores,” : 

‘That I cannot tell till I buy them,” replied 
O'Donnell; “ but I shall see you to-night op at 
the Swan, and we can settle that matter thea.” 

“Perhaps I may be out,” answered Bare- 
colt, recollecting his engagement with Hazard 
and Falgate, = = 

“Well, then, I will wait till you retarn,” re. 
plied O'Donnel}; “ but, in the mean time, I mast 
Ret the horses out before the gates close to-night. 
ze axnat price would you like to go for the 

0 

“T said three, Master O'Donnell,” exclaim. 
ea Barecolt ; ‘‘ pray ‘lo not be short of the nam. 

er, 


“No, no,” replied the other; “they shall be 
three, but I will pay for the young lady’s horse. 
I have money in band that should have gone to 
poor old Neil, but when I wrote about it he did 
not answer.” 

“Dead men seldom do,” replied Barecolt; 
“but as to the price, there is no use of buying 
any thing very beautiful forme. My own ae. 
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oe are of the finest brecd in Europe, between a 
"arkish courser and a powerful Norman mare; 
but as I don’t want these horses for baitle, all 
that is needful will be to see that they be good 
strong beasts, willing to work for a day or two. 
But one thing that is to be remembered, Mr. 
O'Donnell, is, that if you do come up to the 
Swan seeking me, you are only to know me as 
‘de Capitaine Jersval, one French officier who 
be come to help de gobernor to put de fortifica- 
tion in de repair.'” 

“ And pray, sir, what is your real name 2” 
asked O'Donnell, with an air of simplicity. 

“What is Arrah Neil’s?” rejoined Barecolt; 
and, both laughing, they separated for the time, 
without affording cach other any farther infor- 
mation. 


eee 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Poor Arrah Neil had passed an anxious and 
uneasy day; for, though the knowledge that she 
had a friend se near, ready to aid in her escape, 
had proved no slight consolation; and though 
hope, of course, magnified ~ hee Barecolt’s 
powers, and elevated his qualities far beyond 
their rea] extent, yet suspense is always full of 
terrors, and fear usually treads close upon the 
steps ofhope, Ezekiel Dry also had suffered all 
those blessed results which intemperance is sure 
to entail; and having lain in his for several 
hours after the whole town was up and stirring, 
with sick stomach and aching head, he rose, de- 
claring that something he had eaten at dinner 
had disagreed with him, and that he must have 
a small portion of strong waters to promote di- 
gestion. He was as morose, too, through the 
whole day, as & sick tiger, and would not stir 
beyond the doors till after he had dined, He 
‘was angry with the maic, rude to the landlady, 
assuring her that she was ‘a vessel of wrath,’ 
and, above all, irritable, and even fierce, with 
Artah Neil. 

pase it is probable that he had no cause of 
apy kind for or pent yet his mind was in that 
state of sullen discontent from bodily sufferin, 
that gives rise to incessant jealousy. He prowl- 
ed about the door of her room; sent for her twice 
down to the little parlour between breakfast and 
dinner; looked out whenever he heard a door 
open ; and twice stopped Mrs. White when she 
‘was going up stairs, upon the pretence of asking 
some question. The last time this occurred, his 
inquiry once more was after Mr. Hugh O'Donnell. 

“ Really, sir, | have not been able to hear,” re. 
plied Mrs. White; ‘‘but I dare say the govern- 
or, Sir Joba, could tell you.” 

“That will not do, woman,” replied Mr. Dry, 
pettishly ; “{ only scek to hold communion with 
the godly of the Jand. How can J tell that this 
Sir John Hotham is any better than an uncir- 
cumcised Philistine? Though he bave taken a 
part with the righteous in behalf of this poor 
country, peradventure it may he but with an cye 
to the spoil.” , 

“ Goodness, sir, think of what you are saying 
in Hull!” exclaimed Mrs. White, giving a glance 
to some of the by-standers; ‘you may get your- 
self into trouble if you speak so of the governor.” 

“Nay, woman, am I not called to lift up m 
voice, and spare not?” rejoined Mr. Dry ; ‘is this 
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“Well, then, I am sure I will not stay to hear 
it,” replied the lanJlady; and away she went, 
leaving Mr. Dry to finish his exhortation to the 
maid, the ostler, and two townsmen, If he chose, 

Shortly after, however, the dinner of the guest 
was served up to him, anid gradually, under its 
influence, he was restured to a more placable 
state of mind, having sought the aid of sundry 
somewhat potent libations, which he termed sap- 
porting the inner man, but which Mrs. White 
denominated taking ‘a hair of the dog that had 
bit bim.” 

As soon as he had satisfied both hunger and 
thiret, Mr. se took Arrah Neil back to her cham- 
ber again, and having locked the door, and sought 
his hat und cloak in his own room, he wal 
slowly down the stairs, resolved to pursue his 
ea heer for Mr. Hugh O'Donnell ia person ; 

ut, before he reached the door of the Swan, his 
tranquillity was much overset by the entrance of 
a bold, swaggering, joyous-looking person, whose 
id cheerlulness of face was offensive in the 
sight of the sour and sober Mr. Dry. He looked 
at him, then, with a glance of amazement and 
Treprobation, and then, while our good triend Dig- 
gory Falgate brushed pely raised his eyes to- 
wards heaven, as if inquiring whether such thin 
as a blithe heart and cheerful countenance could 
he tolerated on earth. 

Falgate instantly caught the look, and, as it 
unfortunately happened for Mr. web Tecollect- 
ed in him a personage whom he had secn in no 
very respectable plight in the streets of Hull the 
night before. He instantly paused, then, and, 
bursting into a laugh, began to sing the well- 
known old words—older than they are generally 
supposed to be— 


““ My wife Joan’s « Bige ee ° 
She won't swear, but she will ke; 
I to the ale-house ! she to the tavern! 
She'll get drunk as well as 1.” 
And, ending with another laugh, he walked on 


to Mrs. White's little room, 

The wrath of Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, was 
overpowering, but it could not find vent in words ; 
and, after once more lifting up his eyes, and his 
hands also, he hurried out of the house, resolved 
that, if he en Ae beyond the following day in 
Hull, he would quit an ino where such godless 
peo le were permitted to pass the door. 

e will oot pursue him on his track through 
the town, but return to poor Arrah Neil, whose 
day, as we have said, had passed in anxiety and 
pain; and she sat with her hand beating time 
upon the table to some fancied tune, as san 
sunk lower and lower, and the hues of evening 
began to spread over the sky. 

As she thus sat, she saw Mr. Dry walk away 
from the door, cross over the street, and enter & 
honse opposite. He turned before he went in, 
and looked up at the windows of the Swan, but 
Arrah Neil was in one of those meditative moods, 
when the spirit seems to be separate from the 
body, or scarcely conscious of a connexion be- 
tween the two, She saw the man she so much 
hated and despised gaze up to where she was sit- 
ting; but in thinking of him and his baseness— 
of the power he had ubtained over her—of his 
perseverance in maintaining that power—of how 
she could escape from him, and whither he could 
now be going, she seemed to forget altogether 
that it was upon her his eycs were tumed, and 
without moving her place she remained watch- 


a time tor showing a respect to persons? Veri-| ing him, as if he were a mere piece of mecha- 
Jy, I will take up : wo agaibe: bem”: _»—. nism, whose springs and whose wheels wexe wor- 
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thy of observation, but incapable of observation ; may befall me,” said Arrab so, in an earmest 
in return. It was the best course she could have| tone, “what misfortunes have already befallen 
pursued, though she did so uncons¢iously ; for, | me, which perhaps might have been averted, 
after Mr. Dry bad been a mioute or two in the “ Why, that is true too,” replied O'Donnell, 
house which he entered, he came out again, and, | after a moment’s thought; “and yet it could por 
seeing ber still sitting there unmovable with her| be helped. What to do now I cannot righty 
eyes §xed upon the same spot, he muttered,  The| tell; for, from what the good woman below says, 
girl is a foul, that’s clear!” and went on about} old Neil, when he was dying, wished you to 
his business. know all. hs 

Other eyes had been watching him as well as} “I am sure he did,” answered the poor girl, 
those of Arrah Neil, and before he had actually | ‘ but they had swept the cottage of every thing, 
quitted the street, the step of Mrs, White was| and I much fear that the papers he wished me 
heard upon the stairs, But, ere the good land-|tu have fell into the hands of this base old 
lady could reach the top, the voice of Nancy from | man.” : 
‘below exclaimed, ‘' Here's a gentleman, ina’am,| ‘Ay, you must be got out of his clutches: 
wants lo speak to you!” that's the first thing,” said O'Donnell. “Onom 

Arrab waited for a moment or two, in the hope | life, if there were any thing like law in the fend, 
that the new guest would depart, and that the! we would make him prove before the justices 
hostess would pay her the accustomed visit; for, | what right he has to meddle with you—his wari, 
in those moments of anxious cxpectation and sus-| indeed! But, ulas! young lady, there is neither 
pense, she felt the presence of any sympathizing | law nor justice left in England, and the simple 
human creature a benefit andarelic!. Butatter) word of that crop-eared knave would weigh 
a while she turned to gaze from the window] down the oaths of a whole host of what they cail 
again, and murmured—for she did not sing—| malignants. The only way tu follow is for you 
some lines of an old song which she had learned | tu get away secretly, and put yoursclf under the 
in her infancy. As she thus sat, she heard an-| care of those who have been already kind to you. 
other step upon the stairs, slower and more heavy | You are very willing tu go back to Lord Wal. 
than that of the landlady, and without giving it aj ton and his sister, I suppose ?” 
second: thought, she returned to sport with herj ‘ Oh, that Lam!” cried Arrah Neil, with the 
own fancies, when a key was put into the lock. | warm colour mounting in her fair cheek; but 
and the door opened. the next moment she cast her eyes thoughtfully 

Arrah Neil started and turned round, and not} down, and murmured, “ and vet—and vet—” 
a litle was her surprise to sce a tall, powerful,| “Yet what, young lady ?” asked O*Dor.neil, 
elderly man, with white hair, and deep blue cyes, secing that she did not conclude her sentence. 
the long lashes of which were still black, enter| ‘“ Nothing,” replied Arrah Neil; “tis buta 
her chamber, fasten the door behind him, and | vain regret. When I was in poverty and beg- 
advance towards her. She was a little frighten- | gary, they were gencrous and kind to me; and 
ed, and would have been more so, but there was, at times, when I schooled myself to think that 
a kindly and gentle air in the visiter’s counte- such must have been my original situation, not- 
nance which was not calculated to produce alann;! withstanding the idl2 dreams of brighter days 
and as he came nearer, he sail, “f beg your par- ‘that came back to trouble me, I used to faney 
don, young lady, but Tinuch wished ty see you. ! that I could be well content to be their lowest 
1 have not seen you for many a long year—not| servant, so that I nicht follow and be with them 


since you were quite a little thing.” _ _{always, But since I came hither, and the mem- 
“Then yoa knew ine in iny childhood, sir,” ories of the past grew clear, and the mistress 0° 
exclaimed Arrah, eagerly, “ and—” this house confirme | thein, I have been thinkio 


a You may well sy that, lady,” replied ELugh | that, perhaps, before [ returned to those two kin 
O'Donnell, before she could proceed; “these | and noble friends, I might learn all my own fate 
arms Were the first that received you when you| and history, and be able to tell them that, when 
set foot upon this shore. Oh, a sorrowful land-| they condescended tu notice and protect a being 
ing was it, and sorrowful was the fate that fol-| so lowly and humble as I was when they found 
lowed, and sorrowful were the days that went be-! me, they were unknowingly showing a kindness 
fore; and there has been little but sorrow since. to one not so far inferior in blood to themselves 
But good luck to to-morrow, it may bring some- | as they had imagined.” 
thing brighter, and the sky won't be overcast for-| “And, by the Lord, you shall be able to tell 
ever, that’s impossible,” them so,” cried O'Donnell; “for proud as they 

“Then you are the Mister O’Donnell of whom} may be, I can tell them—" ; 
Mrs. Waite has told me,” cried Arrah. “Oh “Oh, no!” cried Arrah, interrupting him, 
sir, I bescech you, tell me more about myself and “they are not prond—neither was it from any 
my kindred. Whosoever child I am, let me: pride that I wished to tell them that poor Arrah 
know it. If a peasant’s, say so without fear; I) Neil was not the lowly being they had thought; 
would rather cast away the vain but bright for they were so gentle and so kind that depend- 
dreams that have haunted me so long, and fix! ance on them wax sweet; but I wished them to 
my best affections on the menor of some good | understand how it was, and why, that I have 
plain people, than have this wild doubt and un.’ been so strange and wild al times—so thought- 
certainty any longer—tell me—tell _me—any | ful—and yet there may have been pride,” she 
thingpit it be not disgraceful to the living or the| added, afler a moment's pause, fixing her eyes 

. eer upon the ground, and speaking as if to herselt. 

“Disgraceful!” cried Hugh O'Donnell; «I a auld wat have me think me so low—so 
should like to hear any man say that. No, no,| very low. But you said I should be able to tell 
there's nothing disgraceful, my darling; but Ij thein. Speak, speak; let me hear what it is!” 
cannot, and I mast not tell you all that Tcouldy « Well, then,” replied Hugh O'Donnell, « you 
wish, young lady—not just at present, that is to| may tell them there is—” . 
say. By-and-by you will bear all.” But, ere he could go on, Mrs. White ran into 

And, in the mean time, what misfortunes the room, exclaiming, “He is coming, he is 
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coming! Nancy sees him at the end of the 
Street, Quick, quick, Master O’Donnell.” 

“Oh, speak, speak,” cried Arrah. 

“I will see you again, dear lady,” cried 
O’Donnell, pe “] will come with the 
horses myself. But, in the mean time, 4his 
money belongs to you—it may be needful—it 
nay be serviceable—do not let him see it;” and, 
laying a small leathern purse upon the table, he 
2urried towards the door. Before he quitted the 
‘oom, however, he turned, and seeing the poor 
sirl’s beautiful eyes filled with tears, he added, 
* Do not be afraid; I will see you again before 
‘his time to-morrow.” 

The landlady of the Swan and her visiter hur- 
tied down to the little parlour, but, as so often 
happens when people are taken by surprise, 
‘hey made more haste than was necessary; for 
whether Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, met with 
something to detain him, or whether he walked 
slowly as he came down the street, he did not 
take his appearance on the steps leading up to 
he inn for several minutes after they had de- 
icended. 

“I will speak with this man, Mistress White,” 
said O'Donnell, afler a moment’s thought. 
‘Tell him that I have come to see himm—that 
7ou sent for me by some one who knew where 
o find me.” 

“ Are you sure that is a good plan?” asked 
he landlady, ‘ We want time to get the young 
ady away,” 

* Never fear! never fear!" replied her com- 
vanion. ‘I will keep him in play for a week, 
fF necd be.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs, White; and while 
’Donnell took a seat and leaned his cheek 
tpon his arin, as if waiting patiently for some 
me’s coming, the good landlady bustled about, 
oaking a noise among bottles and measures, 
vith as unconcerned an air as she could as- 
ume. 

The next minute Mr. Dry walked solemnly 
tp the four steps which led from the street to a 
itele flat landing-place of stone, encircled with 
in iron railing, which lay without the door; and 
is soon as he thus became apparent, Mrs. White 
an out of her parlour, exclaiming, Sir, sir, the 
rentleman you wishcd to see is come, The man 
vho brings the eels called a few minutes ago, 
ind as he knew where to find him, I bade him 
ell Mr. O’Donnell to come and sce you.” 

“ That was right! that was right!” cried Mr. 
dry, with his small red eyes sparkling with sat- 
sfaction. ‘“ Where is he, Mistress White ?” 

“Here, sir, in the bar,” answered the land- 
ady; and with a slow and solemn step, caleu- 
ating how he was to proceed, and smoothing 
1is face down to its usual gravity, Mr. Dry 
valked deliberately into the little room where 
Augh O'Donnell was seated. 

‘Here is Mister Dry, sir,” said the hostess, 
pening the door for him; but Mr. Dry waved 
us oand pompously for silence, and then con- 
idered Mr. O'Donnell attentively. 

“ This good lady tells me you wish to speak 
vith me, sir,” said O’Donnell, after giving the 
\ew-comer quite sufficient time to inspect his 
‘ountenance; “pray what may be your busi- 
sess mith me 1” 

“¢ It is of a private nature, Mare: Oonishi 

lied Mr. Dry, “and may, perhaps, be better 
plained at your own honie that here, if you 
vill tell me where that is.” 

Che smiled and shook his head. ‘Jam 
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not fond of private business at my own house, 
sir,” he answered, dryly. ‘These are suspi. 
cious times: peo le will be for calling me ma. 
lignant, or something of that kind. 1 ama plain 
man, sir—an honest, open merchant, aNd not 
fond of secrets, If you have any thing to say, I 
can hear it here.” 

“Well, then, come into this neighbouring 
Toom, my good friend,” replied Dry; “to that 
you can have no objection; and as to being 
charged with malignancy, 9 Billed the conver. 
sation of Ezekicl Dry, of Longsoaken, would 
never bring such an accusation upon any man’s 
head.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, I did not know you,” 
replied O'Donnell, following towards the little 
room where Mr. Dry had dined after his first 
arrival. ‘TI have heard of you from the people 
of Bishop’s Merton, whom I occasionally sup- 
ply ier dry beef and neat’s tongues from Ham- 

urgh.’ 

“Pray be seated, Master O’Donnell,” said 
Mr. Dry, closing the door carefully after they 
had entered; and then, taking a chair opposite 
to his companion, he went on with sundry hems 
and haws, interrupting his discourse, and giving 
hitn both time to think of what he was next to 
say, and to examine the countenance of O’Don- 
nell as he proceeded. 

“You must know, Mr. O'Donnell,” he said, 
“that afler the death of a certain old man—a 
clear and undoubted malignant—named Scr. 
pean Neil—hum—with whom I think you have 
1ad a good deal to do—ha.” 

“Very litle, sir,” replied O'Donnell, as he 
paused; ‘1 had to pay him some money every 
year, sent to ine hy my correspondents beyond 
sea—I should think the nan was somewhat of 
a malignant, from some of his letters on the re- 
ceipt.” 

“Verily was he, and a most ferocious one 
too,” replied Mr. ae “but after the death of 
this person, I, with the consent and appointment 
of the authoritics—hum—took upon me the care 
and protection of the girl supposed to he his 
grand-daughter—bum—his grand-daughter as 
she was called—I say, Master O'Donnell—ha,” 

“Very kind of you, indeed, sir,” answered 
O'Donnell, ‘especially as old Neil could not 
die rich.” 

“As poor as a rat,” replied Mr. Dry, emphat- 
ically; pray what was it you paid him per an- 
num, Master O’Donnell 1” 

« About fifty pounds a year, as far as I recol- 
lect,” said O'Donnell, “but I cannot exactly tell 
till I look in my books.” 

“ That was but a small sum,” rejoined Dry, 
“for taking care of this girl, when her family 
are so wealthy and the estate so great—ha.” 

“ Are they, sir?” asked O'Donnell, in an in- 
different tone. ‘‘ Pray whereabout do they lic?” 

“Come, come, Master O'Donnell,” cried Mr. 
Dry, with a significant nod, “you know more 
than you pretend to know—hum. We have 
found Ictters and papers—hum—which show 
that you have full information—ha—and it is 
necessary that you should speak openly with me 
—hum. Do you understand me 1—ha.” 

Qh, I understand quite well, sir,” replied 
O’Donnell, not in the least discomposed; “my 
letters were a)! upon business. I sent the mon- 
ey—1 anneudéed. the sending—I asked for my 
receipts; and whenever there was a word or two 
sent over to forward, such as, ‘All is well!’ 
‘Things going on better!’ or any thing of that 
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sort, [ wrote them down just as I received them, 
without troubling my head about what they re- 
ferred to.” 

Mr. Dry was somewhat puzzled how to pro- 
eeed; whether to take the high and domineering 
tone that he had often found very successful at 
Bishop’s Merton, or to cajole and bribe, as he had 
nad occasion to du at other times; but, aftera little 
reflection, he determined that the latter would be 
the best course at first, as he could always have 
recourse to the former, which, if employed too 
soon, and without due caution, might lead to 
wote publicity than was at all desirable. 

“ Now listen to me, Master O’Donnell,” he 
said at length; ‘you are a wise man, and pru- 
dent, not to confide your secrets to strangers; 
but it is of vast importance that the true rank, 
station, fortune, family, and connexions of this 
young woman should be clearly ascertained, 
and though, perhaps, you may not like to sa 
at once, ‘I know this,’ or ‘I know that,’ yet I as 
you, can you not secretly and ames Sy me in- 
formation upon all these matters—if I make it 
worth your while to take the trouble— well worth 
your while—very well worth your while?” 

“That is another matter,” answered O’Don- 
nell, ‘‘quité another matter, sir; but the question 
is, what would make it worth my while? I’m 
a merchant, sir, and we must make it a matter 
of trade.” 

Mr. Dry pondered; but before he could an- 
swer, Mr. O'Donnell added, ‘Come, Master 
nate let me hear distinctly what it is you want 
to Know, and then I can better judge how much 
it is worth.” 

“That I will tell you immediately,” rejoined 
Mr. Dry, feeling in his pocket; and at length, 
drawing forth the bundle of papers which Cap- 
tain Barecolt had examined the night before, he 
began to read, ‘“ Habakkuk, two, five: ‘Yea 
also because he transgresseth in wine’—no, that 
js not it—and besides, it was not wine, but 
strong waters—Ah, here it is;” and he proceeded 
to read to his companion the series of questions 
which the worthy captain above-named had warn- 
ed Mr. O'Donnell would be addressed to him. 

“A ly lise!” said the Irishman, in a tone 
that Mr. Dry did not think very promising; but 
he went on immediately to add, ‘ Well, Think 
a)l this information I could obtain, if it were 
made worth my while—and a great deal more 
too; but you sec, Mr. Dry, this is purely a mer- 
cantile transaction : you come to me for infor- 
mation as fur goods.’ 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied he of Long- 
goaken; “it is all a matter of trade.” 

“Well, then,” continued O'Donnell, “I must 
know to what market you intend to take the 

re 
“T do not understand,” said Mr. Dry. 

“Tl explain it to you in a moment,” replied 
the other; ‘I mean, what is your object? if it 
should be shown that the girl is different from 
what she seems—if fair and probable prospects 
of inoney and such good things should spring up, 
what do you intend to do with her ?” 

“ That is a question I have not yet considered 
i due deliberation and coutsel,” replied Mr. 

ry. 

“But it is one well worth consideration,” an- 
«wered his companion; “ in a word, Master Dry, 
jlo goa intend to put the girl and her property 
ander the protection, as it is called, of the law, 
or to give her another protector: your son—or 
yourself, perhaps?” 
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“ What if I say to put her ander the protection 


of ee Vd 2 , F 

“Then I say you're a great goose for your 
pains,” peplad) d Donnell” rising, “and ['a 
afraid we can’t deal. The law {fs @ bad pay- 
master, and does not make it worth men’s 
to do it service or take trouble for it; and this 
would cost me a great deal of pains and work; 
now, if you had made up your mind to mary 
her quietly and secretly to your son, or aby Dear 
relation, it would be a different affair, and you 
would not mind giving a good per centage.” 

“ T have no son—I haveno near relations,” 
replied Dry, somewhat pettishly ; “ bat I 
not mind giving a per centage, notwith- 
standing.” 

“Then of course you intend to marry her 
yourself,” said O’Donnell ; , that being the 
case, I will go hame and consitier between this 
and this hour to-morrow what I will take. I 
must make bP calculations, for I am a man of 
my word, and like to know exactly what a thing 
is worth before I put a price upon it; bat vi 
this time to-morrow I will tell i 80 
morning, Mr. Dry—it is getting late.” 

“But where shall I find you? where shall ! 
find you?” cried Mr. Dry, 2s the other movee 
towards the door. 

“Oh, Mrs. White will send a boy with you,” 
replied O'Donnell; ‘she knows where it is now 
—good afternoon ;” and, issuing forth, he spoke 
a word or two to the landlady and then quitted 
the house, murmuring, “ he old snake! | 
know them, those canting vipers—I know them” 


—»— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ir was ten o'clock at night; the town was 
dark and silent, the streets = y, and the win- 
dows generally closed, when Diggory Fal 
advanced with a light, gay step through vai 
narrow ways towards the block-house where the 
Earl of Beverley was confined. He was follow- 
ed at the distance of about a hundred yards by 
Ancient Hazard of the train-bands, and a short 
distance behind him came wel poe Barecolt, 
with the silent step but wide stride of one well- 
accustomed to dangerous enterprises. fore- 
most of the party, we have said, advanced ligit- 
ly and gayly with that sort of braggadocta air 
which characterized the Cavaliers in almost all 
their undertakings, and which—or, rather, the 
foolish self-confidence of which {t was the mere 
outward expression—ruined ¢o many of (heir 
best-concerted plans. Ancient Hazard, how- 
ever, as he walked along, displayed a very dif 
ferent aspect. He was somewhat afraid of the 
business in hand, and, though resolved to cary 
it through, his head turned almost involuntarily 
to right or left at every step, thinking that some 
one must be watching him, though the only sa» 
pices that existed anywhere regarding his coa- 

uct were those in his own heart. Barecoll, o2 
the contrary, though as likely as any man, from 
natural disposition, to make as much noise 
about whatever he did as was necessary, and 
perhaps somewhat more, was too much habita- 
ated to enterprises of this kind to be particularis 
excited on the occasion, and his vanity took the 
direction of affecting to look upon it as a matter, 
of course, so commonplace and easy, that it ab 
lowed him to think of anything else; and he 
therefore followed with his eyes bent upon the 
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Ground, noticing, apparently, nothing that pass- 
ed around him. 

The first and, indeed, only obstruction wat 
Peseches itself to their progress towards the 

loc set ony = eres by me watch, sto) en- 
countering iggory Falgate, earrying, it 
must be remarked, a small andl state 
arm, and not particularly approving of the jaunty 
air with which he gave them good-night, ihaegh 
fit to stop him, and, in Shakspeare’s words, 
** prate ofthis whereabout.” 

sh pp was always ready to cry clubs, and 
strongly disposed to resist the watch when it 
could be done with the slightest probability of 
success; so that a very pretly quarrel was com- 
mencing, which might soon have conveyed him 
to prison, or the cage, had not Hazard come to 
his support and informed the worthy guardians 
of the night that the captive of their hands was 
his poor neighbour Falgate the painter, who was 
not an ill-disposed man, though somewhat in- 
lined to mvisten his clay with more than a suf- 
ficient quantity of strong beer; and he, more- 
over, hinted that such might be the case on that 
very night. ° 

his assurance proved so far satisfactory that 
the watch thought fit to let him go with a suit- 
able admonition, and Hazard acting his part 
better when he grew warm in the matter, bade 
Diggory, ina rough tone, go on about his busi- 
ness add not make breils in the streets, or he 
would get himself into mischief. 

This said, the whole party proceeded on their 
way, resuming as soon as possible the same or- 
der of march as before, and Captain Barecolt, 
with his grave and serious demeanour, passing 
the watch without question. 

About five minutes after, Diggory emerged 
into the open space by the river side, and ad- 
vancing straight towards the block-house, enter- 
ed into conversation with the guard. What was 
said at first was in a low tone, but presensly the 
sound of the voices grew louder and louder; an- 

words reached the corner of the street behind 
which Ancient Hazard had concealed himself; 
and, running across, he came up just in time to 
prevent the sentinel from knocking down the 
painter with the butt-end of his piece. The plan 

ed upon was now fully carried out; the an- 
cient of the train-bands, while threatening Fal- 
gate sharply with the stocks and the prison, was 
still more severe upon the sentinel, and com- 
manded hiin immediately to march back to the 
guard-house and send down the next upon the 
roll. He would keep guard while the other was 
gone, he said; and the man, giving up his mus- 
ket, walked away, proceeding about fifty yards 
tewards the opposite huildings before he recollect- 
ed the orders of the governor, to keep all persons 
at a distance from the spot where hc was in con- 
ference with the prisoner. Heaccordingly paus- 
ed, and IJazard, who had been watching him 
closely, walked up, askinz why he stopped when 
he had orders to go straight to the guard-house, 
The man excused himself, and transmitted the 
cominands he had received from the guvernor, 
upon which his ancient desired him to go on, re- 
turning slowly towards the block-house. 

By this time, however, Barecolt had run 
across in the darkness from the mouth of the op- 

ite street, and, with Falgate behind him, wes 
feeling over the door for the key which he had 
seen in the lock on the preceding morning. He 
found the keyhole, however, untenanted, and at 
that moment the exclamation burst from his 
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ie which had so much alarmed Sir John Ho- 
am, 

“They have taken the key out,” he cried; 
“curse me if I don’t force the lock off with m 
dagger;” and he was proceeding to act accoré. 
ingly, when, to his surprise, the door was 0} 
ed, the light broke forth from within, and Lord 
Beverley suddenly clapped his hand upon his 
mouth, whispering, “ Nota word of recognition |” 
Then, in a louder tone, he demanded, ‘Who, . 
and what do you seek here, sir ?” : 

Barecolt, for a single instant, was puzzled as 
to whether he should speak French or Engtish; 
but Lord Beverley had used nothing but the lat- 
ter tongue, and he replied in the same, while with 
open eyes he seemed to demand farther expla- 
nation: “I was seeking some onc, whom, it 
seems, I am not likely to find.” 

You may look in, sir—you will see no one 
here,” answered the earl, and Barecolt gave @ 
hurried look round, saw the curtain of the bed on 
the opposite side drawn forward, and with a wink 
of the eye, gave the royal officer to understand 
that he began to comprehend. 

“That is enough,” continued the earl, assa- 
ming somewhat suddenly a foreign accent; “you 
are Dow satisfied; go away.” 

Barecolt instantly withdrew a step; bat the 
earl followed him, and added, in a whisper, ‘‘ You 
seem at liberty—J shall be so soon; ont of the 
town as fast as you can, and either wait for me 
on the road to York, as near as is safe, or tell 
the king all that has happened, and that I will 
rejoin him soon, ] trust, with good news.” 

Thus saying, he drew back, shut the door, and 
locked it, as before, in the inside. 

Captain Barecolt laid his finger on the side of 
his nose. ‘Here is something poing on here,” 
he said to himself. “ Well, 1 will obey ortlers; 
it is not my fault if his lordship will not get out 
of the mousetrap. Now, Master Falgate—now, 
Master Hazari, let us be off as fast as we can t» 
the Swan.” 

“YT must stay here till the guard comes,” an- 
swered Hazard, in a low tone, ‘Why, whatis 
all this? The sentry said something about the 
governor. Will not the prisoner come out?” 

“No,” replied Barecolt, ‘he would rather stay 
in; nevertheless, as he is a wise man, Master 
Hazard, doubtless he has his reasons. Well, 
follow us to the Swan as quickly as you can, and 
we will talk more.” 

‘$I will, 1 will,” answered Hazard; “away 
with you, quick: if any one were to come and 
find you here with me, I were ruined.” 

Barecolt and Falgate hurried on, and in about 
five minutes reached the Swan, the door of which 
was partly shut; but, the moment they approach- 
ed, the servant-girl Nancy put forth her head 
saying, ‘‘Go up to your rooin, sir, quick: the old 
man is below; Dame White told me to say so.” 

“ Thanks, Nancy,” replied Barecolt ; and, con- 
triving to conceal his face with his cloak, he 
crossed the passage, and, followed by Falgate, 
walked up the stairs. In the room of the worthy 
captain they found a light burning, and Falgate, 
laying down his bunile upon the table, asked, » 
“Well, sir, what is the matter? Where does 
the pulley hitch? When men have the door 
open, why won't they walk out?’ 

“Good faith, I cannot tell any more than what 
is in that bundle,” observed Barecolt. 

“That you shall soon be able to tell,” replied 
Falgate. ‘It is all my worldly goods and chat- 


~~ 


tels, sir. Iam going with you {pin he Bang’ 
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“A good resolution,” replied Barecolt, abrupt- 
ly; “pray, Master Falgate, have you money to 
buy a horse? A man is nothing without a horse, 
you know.” : 

“ Ay, that I have,” replied the painter; “but 
where to get one is the question.” 

Let not that embarrass you,” rejoined Bare- 
eolt, with a well-satisfied and patronising air. 
“ & man of action and experience, like myself, 
is never unprovided. 1 will find you one be- 
tween this aud Newlands.” ‘ 

Falgate admired with such evident satisfac- 
tion, that Barecolt treated him to a story of his 
adventures once in the Carpathtan Mountains, 
where the safety of himself and his whole com- 
pany was secured by his having taken the pre- 
eaution to put a thimble in his pocket. Before 
this was concluded, they were joined by Ancient 
Hazard, whose watch had passed undisturbed 
till he was relieved by another of the train-bands ; 
and the three remained near an hour together, 
and partook of some of the landlady’s good wine. 
Hazard then issued forth, and consultations man- 
ifold took place between Mrs. White and Bare- 
eolt; atier which, the good lady paid a furtive 
visit to poor Arta Neil, for by this timé, Mas- 
ter Dry, of Longsuaken, had retired to rest. 
There were then larther conferences in the room 
of Barecolt, and at length the ino sunk into re- 


se. 
About half an hour before daybreak, howev- 


er, four persons silently assembled in the hall;. 


few words were spoken; but good Mrs, White, 
with a tear in her eye at the thoughts of other 
days, kissed the cheek of the fair girl, who lean- 
ed treinbling on the arm of Barecolt. The door 
was quietly unboltcd, and opened; three of the 
party went out, and the fourth retiring, closed it 
after them. The others walked slowly on to- 
wards the gate of the town, and just as they ap- 
Prom the faint dawn of day began to give 
ight to the streets, 

“Give the young lady youramn, Master Paint- 
er,” said Barecolt, ‘‘and answer to whatever I 
say to you, that you will set about it whenever 
you have seen the young woman lo Newlands.” 

Falgate, who was now in his working dress, 
nodded his head, and gave his arm for Arrah’s 
support, while Barecolt advanced to the gate, and 
giving the word with which he had been furnish- 
ed, ordered the wicket to be opened ir an author- 
itative tone. It had not the full success he could 
have wished, however, for the man would do 
nothing farther than call his officer, so that some 
five minutes were lost. At length, however, the 
officer appeared, and as he had seen our worthy 
captain on the bat before, and examined his pass, 
no farther difficulties were made in his case. In 
Tegard to Falgate, however, the matter was dif- 
ferent, and he was asked in a surly and some- 
what suspicious tone whither he was going so 
early in the morning. 

“He be coming wid me to see one thing there 
be to do at de nort end of de curtain,” said Bare- 
colt; “but all you English have too much to do 
wid de girl, and he say he cannot do it till he be 
come back from Newlands; but you remember, 
sair,” he added, turning to Faigate, “if J find you 
not about it by seven of de clock, I turn you off.” 

“T will set about it, sir, as soon as [ have seen 
the young woman to Newlands,” replied Falgate, 
bobbing his head; and the whole ei assed 
out of the gates, which were closed hiod | thein. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Now go on, and wait for me at the first little 
ablic house you come to,” whispered Captain 
arecolt, a8 soon as he and his companions had 

passed the gates of Hull; “I will not be a min- 
ute;” and, turning away underneath the wall 
which at that time surrounded the city, he "8 
eared with a shrewd eye to be examining 
‘ortifications. Lucky it was for him that he did 
so; for, the moment after, the officer of the guard 
having been roused somewhat early from his 
slumber, and thinking it unneces: w go to bed 
again, sauntered forth to enjoy the breeze of the 
morning, and to observe what the strange ca 
tain was about. No sooner did our worthy 
friend, giving a backward glance towards the 
gates, perceive that he was watched, than, with- 
out a moment’s deliberation, he beckoned the 
officer up to him, and addressed him when be 
approached with a torrent of engineering terms, 
soine in French, some in English, some in a 
language compounded of the two. 

‘Begar,” he cried, after having vented a great 
deal of learning upon the incomprehensire ears 
of his auditor, ‘I not able to tell what de gor- 
ernor will have do here. Look, sair, look! m 
good friend, if I be not much mistake, dat hi 
dere, not above one half mile off, command de 
bastion all along. Let me beseech you have de 
bounty to take von leetle walk up to de top of de 
bill. Den wid one stick makixg a level, so— 
see if de line do not cover de top of de curtain— 
‘c’est a dire,’ if it do not ‘domine’ it. You ua- 
derstand ?” 

“Oh, yes! I understand quite well,” replied 
the officer of the train-bands; “ but I'll tell you 
what, captain, you must go yourself, for I car- 
not leave the guard,” , 

“Sapristi, dat be true,” said Barecolt, turning * 
away, and walking towards the slight elevation 
he had pointed out. The officer of the guard 
watched him fer a moment, as with his usual 
dignified stride he walked on towards the hill, 
and then turning back again to the gates, emer- 
causing them once more to be closed behind 
him. 

Barecolt Pe when he reached the top of 
the rise, and, turning round, examined the town 
of Hull, but more especially the gate from which 
he had issued forth, making sundry gesticula- 
lions, as if he were Sorcha. to ascertain 
the relative height of the bill and the fortifica- 
tions, suspecting that some one might be ob- 
serving him still, In doing so, however, he 
seanned every nook and corner with a curious 
eye, and, having satisfied himself that he was 
not watched, turned sharply to the left, ee 
the road along which Falgate and Arrah Neil 
had taken their way, and, covered by a small 
clump of trees which grew near at that time, 
hurried on with long steps towards the little pab- 
he eee which Elugh O’Donnell had men- 
toned, 

The pace at which he went was so rapid, that, 
notwithstanding the interruption he ad met 
with, he came in sight of the little solitary house 
just at the moment that Arrah and her com 
jon reached it. There was a tall man standing 
at the door; and the next instant, before Cap- 
tain Barecolt came up, three horses were led out 
by a man and a bey, and the worthy ca 
could see his Irish acquaintance, Mr. O’Doa- 
nell, lift the fair girl upon one of the beasts, and 


; thea, approaching his head close to her ear, ap- 
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pear to whisper to her eagerly for several mo- 
ments. . 

‘Whatever was the nature of his communica- 
<ion, it was just over when Captain Barecolt laid 
his hand upon his shoulder, and Mr. O’Donnell 
only added the words, é 

‘ Remember, to none but himself, or her.” 

He then turned to Captain Barecolt, exclaim- 


I$) 

“*Quick, quick upon your horse's back, and 
ht Xi 

“Qh! there's no such haste, Master O’Don- 
nell,” oe Barecolt, who loved not to receive 
the word of command from a merchant. ‘ No- 
thing but cowardice is ever in a hurry; so what 
is to pay for the horses, my friend 1” 

“Seventeen pounds for that,” replied O’Don- 
well, pointing to one, “and two-and-twenty 
pounds for the other, which you had better mognt 

ourself, lest your long legs touch the greund. 
hey are cheap.” 

“Cheap or dear, they must be paid for,” re- 
plied Barecolt, ‘‘and they don’t seein bad beasts 
either. Come, Master Falgate, bring forth the 
crowns—you see, having short legs saves you 
five pounds;” and while the worthy painter up- 
folded his bundle, in which were now contained 
sach parts of Barecolt’s goods and chattels as he 
thought it absolutely necessary to take with him, 
the captain drew forth a leathern purse and dis- 
bursed the sum required for his own beast, which 
operation, to say the truth, left his et but 
scantily garnished. 

‘‘Now mount, mount, Master Falgate,” con- 
tinued Barecolt. ‘ T’other side of your horse, 
man, and t’other foot in the stirrup, or we shall 
dave you with your face to the tail. Now, Mis- 
tress Arrah, are you ready 7” 

But when he turned to look at her, Arrah 
Neil had fallen into one of her deep fits of ab- 
straction, and he had to repeat the question be- 
fore she roused herself. 

“Yes, yes!” she answered, with a start, “I 
am ready ;” and then, turning to O'Donnell, add- 
ed, ‘I remember it all now. That name, like 
the sudden drawing of a curtain, has let in the 
light upon memory, and I see the past.” 

“ God speed yon, young lady,” replied O’Don- 
nell; “but now hasten upon your way, and | 
will take mine; for it will not be leng ere your 
flight is discovered, and before that I hope I 
shall be in my house, and you many miles 
hence.” 

Thos saying, he waved his hand, and Bare- 
colt, striking fis horse with his heel, led the 
‘way along the road at a quick pace. Arrah 
Nejl followed, and was at his side in a moment; 
bot good Diggory Falgate, who scemed less ac- 
customed to equestrian exercise than cither of 
his companions, was not a little inconvenienced 

the trotting of his horse. Merciless Captain 

recolt, however—though, to tell the truth, he 
saw the difficulty with which their companion fol- 
lowed them ata still increasing distance—kept up 
the same rapid rate of progression for some six 
er seven miles, speaking now and then a word or 
two to his fair companion, but showing wonder- 
fal abstinence from his usual frailty. At length 
they reached the top of a long, sloping hill, 
hich commanded a view over a wide extent of 
eountry behind them, and along at least one 
half of the road they had followed from Hull; 


and, turning his horse for a moment or two, 


Captain Barecolt paused and examined the track 
beneath his eyes, to see if he could discover any 
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signs of pursuit. All was clear, however; the 
sun, Dow risen a degree or two above the hori 
zon, but still red and large from the horizontal 
mist through which it shone, cast long shadows 
from tree, and house, and village spire over the 
ground in some places, and in others bright 
gleams of sosy light; but almost all the world 
seemed still slumbering, for no moving object 
was to be seen on the road, and nothing even in 
the fields around but where a team of horses, 
driven slowly by a whistling ploughman, at 
about a hundred yards upon the Fen of the party 
on the hill, wended slowly onward to commence 
their labours for the day. 

“You may go a litle slower now, young 
lady,” said Barecolt, after he had concladed his 
examination; “we have a start of them 
and I do not think they would venture to send 
out far in pursuit.” 

“Thank God!” answered Arrah Neil; not in 
the common tone of satisfaction with which 
those words are usually pronounced, but with 
the voice of heartfelt gratitude to Him from 
whom all deliverance comes. “But do you 
think we are really safe?” continued Arrah, af- 
ter a moment’s thought. “Perhaps it would be 
better to go on quickly for a time; but that 
man who came with us seems hardly able te 
make his horse keep up with us.” 

“ Then we will make him lead as soon as he. 
comes ap,” answered Barecolt; “we can follow 
at his pace, for I think we are secure enough 
just now, The truth is, he is evidently onac- 
customed to a borse’s back, and sits his beast 
like a London tapster in a cily pageant. ‘Tisa 
lamentable thing, Mistress Arrab, that so few 

ople in this country ever lear to ride. Now, 

fore I was twelve years old, there was not a 
pas of the manage that I could not make the 
wildest horse perform; and serviceable indeed 
have | found it in my day; for I remember well 
when the small town of Alais was taken, which 
I had aided to defend, with twenty other gentle- 
men of different nations, we determined that we 
would have nothing to do with the capitulation, 
and on the morning when the king’s troops were 
just about to march into the town, we issued 
forth to cut our way out, or to find it through 
them in some manner. We had not gone above 
three hundred yards from the gate, when we 
found a line of pikemen drawn up across the 
road and in a meadow. There were no other 
troops on that side of the town, for the chief at- 
tack was at another paints but, as soon as they 
saw us, down went their pikes, when, crying to 
the rest, ‘Now, gentlemen, follow me,’ I dashed 
up to them as if to charge. I was mounted on 
a swift and powerful horse—I called him Drake, 
in memory of the great Sir Francis—but, 
just as I was at the point of their pikes, I lifted 

im on his haunches, struck my spurs into bis 
flanks, and with one spring, over tbe line he 
went.” 

* And what became of the rest?” asked Arrah 
Neil. 

“You shall hear,” repljed Barecolt. “The 
horse, as he came over, jashed out behind, and 
striking one of the pikemen on the head, dashed 
in his steel cap and his scull together, so that 
dowa he went, and my friends charging on, cut 
a way for a part of themselves hefore the confu- 
sion was over. Five got through and joined me, 
but the rest had to eat cold steel.” 

“They were killed?” asked Arrah Neil. 
Alas! war is a sad thing.” 
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«Very true, ‘replied Barecolt ; “ but one comes 
to thiak of it ae nothing. It is the occupation of 
brave inen and gentlemen; and when one makes 
up one's mind every day to lose one’s life if need 
be, we do not think much of seeing others go a 
few hours before us. Jf I could call up again all 
the men I have seen killed since I first smelt 
powder, when I was about fifteen, t should have 

‘a pretty strong army of ghosts to fight the Round- 
* neads with. Well, Master F'alguate,” he contin- 
ued, as the painter came up, “you seen red in 
the face a out of breath.’ 7 

« Ugh! there never was such a beast,” cried 
Falgate. “It is like riding a rhinoceros. He 
has as many hard knobs in him as a cow, and 
his pace is like a galloping earthquake. Oons, 
captain, you go so fast, too.” ‘Wits 

ts Well, my goud friend, tell me,” said Bare- 
colt, did you ever take a journey un a horse 
before? F ; 

« No,” replied Falgate, boldly, or I do not 
think I should ever have got on one again. But 
in pity, good Captain Barecolt, don’t go at such 
a rate, of, faith, you must leave me behind, which 
would not be like a good camarado.” 

« No, no, we won't leave you behind, Falgate,” 
replied Barecolt, “and fur that reason we will 
make yoo go first. So shall we be ready to pick 
you up if yon fall off; and agp can go at your 
own pace, though it must be the quiekest you 
can manage.” 

“Oh, butter and eggs forever!” cried Falgate, 

tting himself in the van, and going on at a jog- 
trot; ‘if an old market-woman can keep her seat 
and not break her eggs, I do not see why one of 
the lords of the creation should tumble off and 
crack his bones,” 

“Nor I either,” replied Barecolt; “and if he 
do, he deserves to break his head. But getona 
litte faster, Master F'algate, or we shall have the 
fat citizens of Hull at our heels.” 

«Ob, no fear! no fear!” rejuined Falgate; 
‘they are all miraculous horsemen, and ride as 
well as I do: go, unless the governor pursues you 
in person, and brings all the horses out of his 
own stable, you may ride to York and back be- 
fore any of them will stir. Would that the man 
who sold ine this horse were in as sore a skin as 
he who bought it,” he continued, after a short 
pause; ‘1 am sure he must have had an ill will 
at my poor bones, plague light upon him!” 

“Ah, no,” cried Arrah Neil. ‘He is a good 
and a kind man.” 

‘tHe is a very close one,” replied Barecolt; 
“ for I know, young lady, I tried my best yester- 
day to worm out of hiin all the secrets that we 
wauted to know, but he held his mouth as tight 
shut as the shell of an oyster.” 

‘He had a reason, doubtless,” answered Ar- 
rah Neil, falling into thought again, 

a Well, if he have told you all about it,” rejoin- 
ed Barecolt, assuming an indifferent air, ‘it docs 
not matter. I have no curiosity. Only, when 
we wish to send despatches securely, we give a 
copy to two separate messengers; and if, as I un- 
derstood him, you are to (cll Lord Walton or the 
young lady, it might Aave been better to inform 
me too, as then I conld have carried them the in- 
telligence in case of our being separated and of 
my seeing them first.” 

“ Perhaps it might have been better,” said Arrah 
Neil; ‘but all promises are sacred things, and 
methinks, more especially promises to the dead.” 

“ Ay, that they are,” answered Barecolt, who 
saw that he was not likely to learn from his fair | 
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companion what had been the substance of her 
conversation with O'Donnell, “‘ ay, thatsbey are. 
I remember a very curious and entertaining ste- 
ry about that which happened at the siege of a 
certain town, when I was serving in the Nonb. 
1 will tell it to youas we go; it will serve to while 
away the time.” 


CAPTAIN BAGECOLT'’s STORY, 


“ There is a little town called Le Catelet jax . 
upon the French frontier, which was besi 
by the Spanish army after the F'reneb had 
it and held it for about a year. The attack be- 
gan in the winter, and a number of honoarable 
gentlemen threw themselves into it to aid in the 
defence as volunteers. Among the rest weretwo 
friends who had fought in a pu many battles 
together, and one was called the Viscount de 
Boulaye, and the other the Capitaine a Vache- 
rie. Every day there were skirmishes and sal- 
lies, and one night, when they were sitting drink. 
ing and talking together, after a very murderoas 
sortie, Capitaine la Vacherie said to his friend, 

“' How cold those poor fellows must be whom 
we left dead in the trenches to-day!’ 

“¢Ay, that they must,’ said Boulaye; ‘and, 
‘pon my life, La Vacherie, I am glad the place 
is so full that you and I have but one room and 
one bed between us, otherwise] know not how 
-we shotitd keep ourselves wartu.’ 

“* Nor I either,’ replied La Vacherie. ‘ Mind, 
Boulaye, if 1 am some day left in the trenches, 
you come and look for me, and bring me ont of 
the cold wind.’ 

“ He spoke laughing, and the viscount answer 
ed in the same way 

That Twill, La Vacherie; don’t you be 
afraid. 

Well, about a fortnight after, the Spaniards 
attempted to storm the place; but they were dris- 
en back after fighting for near an hoar, and Boo- 
laye and La Vacherie, with the yegiment of 
Champagne, pursued them to their intrench- 
ments. Boulaye got back safe and sound to the 
town just as it was growing dark, and went to 
the governor’s house and talked for an hour over 
the assault, and then returned to his room, and 
asked his servant if Capitaine la Vacherie had 
come back. The man answered no; and s 
Boulaye swore that he would be hanged if be 
would wait for his supper. Well, when sup 
came and La Vacherie did not, the viscount 
gan to think, ‘I should not wonder if that 
devil, La Vacherie, had left his bones outside;’ 
and, after he had eaten two or three moutbfals, 
and drunk a glass or two of wine, he sent the 
servant to the quarters of the regiment of Cham- 

agne, to see if he could hear any thing of his 
riend, But the servant could find no one who 
knew any thing of him; and when he came back, 
he found the viscount sitting with the table and 
the wine upon his right hand, and his feet upon 
the two andirons, with a warm fire of wood bla- 
zing ana before him. When he told him that 
he could learn nothing, Boulaye exclaimed, 

‘Sacrement! I dare say he is killed—poor 
fellow, 1 am very sorry,’ and he filled himself 
another glass of wine, and kept his foot on the 
andirons. In about half an hour more he went 
to bed, and just as he was getting comfortable 
and beginning to doze, secing the fire flickering 
against the wall one minute and not seeing it the 
next, he heard a step upon the stairs, and instant. 
ly recollected La Vacherie’s, who came up sing- 
ing and talking just as usual. 
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“Ab! cried he, ‘La Vacherie, is that you? 
I thought you had been killed.’ 

“The deuse you did, Boulaye,’ replied La 
Vacherie, and began to move about the bottles 
va glasses as if he were feeling fora cand le to 
ight it. 

““«'Well, don’t make a noise, there's a good 
man,’ said Boulaye, ‘ for I am tired, and have a 
ood deal to do to-morrow.’ 

* *T'm sure 80 have I,’ replied La Vacherie, 
‘go 1’ll go to bed at once.’ 

‘+ *Had you not better have some supper ?’ 
asked the viscount. 

‘« ‘No,’ replied his friend, ‘I’ve had all the 
supper I want;’ and, accordingly, he pulled off 
his clothes and lay down beside bis comrade. 
But by that time the viscount was asleep, so 
that they bad no farther conversation that night. 
The next morning, when Viscount de Boulaye 
woke, he found that La Vacherie had already 
risen and left his nightcap upen the pillow, and 
he did mut see him again till night, for the cnemy 
made several fierce attacks, and all the troops 
of the garrison were busy till sunset. Well, the 
viscount supped alone that night as before, and 
just as he got into bed, he heard La Vacherie’s 
step again, and again he came in, and again he 
would eat.po-supper, bat went to bed as before. 
The viscount, however, did not sleep so easily 
this night, for he thought there was something 
odd about his friend. So, after lying for about 
half an hour, he said, ‘La Vacheriec, are you 
asleep 7 

¢ ‘Not yet,’ replied La Vacherie, ‘but I soon 

shall be.’ 
« ‘Well, I want to ask you something,’ said 
Boulaye, turning himself sharp round, and as he 
did so, his hand came against La Vacherie’s. 
Ut was like a bit uf ice! 

!©¢ Why, how cold you are,’ cried the vis- 
eount. 

“ ¢ And how can you expect me to be other- 
wise,’ asked La Vacherie, in a terrible voice, 
“when you have left me out there in the trenches 
through two long January nights?’ and that 
moment he empes out of bed, threw open the 
window, and went off. His body was found 
next morning where he had been killed two days 
before.” 

Arrah Neil was silent, but Falgate, who, while 
riding on at his slow pace, had kept one ear al- 
ways upon his companion’s story, tumed round 
and asked, ‘ But what became of the viscount?” 

*© Why, when the town capitulated,” replied 
Barecolt, ‘he went into a Capuchin convent, 
and was called Father Flenry. But hark! 
There is the sonnd of a trumpet, by the Lord 
Barry! Gallop, Falgate, gallop! or I'll drive 
my sword through you;” and, at the same time, 
he drew the weapon, and pricked forward the 
horxe of his companion with the point. 

The galloway, for it deserved no higher title, 
started on, lashing out behind in a manner that 
had nearly sent the poor painter out of the sad- 
ile and over its head; but when once the beast 
was fair'y started in a gallop, Falgate found his 
seat much more comfortable than at a trot, and 
away the whole party went, at full speed, over 
ill and dale for about a mile and a half, when 
snddenly, to Barecolt’s surprise, the sound of 
he trumpet was again heard upon his Ieft nearer 
chan before. Afier pausing for a moment to 
isten, he made up his mind that, whatever boly 
of men were near, they did not come from the 
side of Hull; but judging that, when escorting 
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treasure or a lady, ne snowid best show his val. 
our by discretion, the renowned captain turned 
sharp off frum the high road down a Jane to his 
right, and after having gone rather more than 
one mile in that direction, through pleasant 
rows of trees, without hearing any more of the 
sounds which had alarmed him, he pulled up at 
a house, from the front of which a pole bearing a 
garland protruded over the road, indicating that 
some sort of entertainment would there be found 
for wayfaring travellers. 

“We will here water our horses, Mistress 
Arrah,” he said; “and, keeping in mind that we 
may not find loyal subjects in every house, we 
will refresh the inner man with gravity and 
moderation ;” and, assuming a sad and sancti. 
monious air, he addressed a dry-looking man 
who presented himsell, asking if they could ob- 
tain wherewithal toesirengthen themselves for 
their farther jourocy. A ready affirmative was 

iven, and, aiding Arrah Neil from her horse, 

arecolt led her in, and then, never forgetting 
his military habits, returned to sce that the beasts 
were taken care of. The landlord followed him 
out, and the worthy captain continued’ to eye 
him with a considerate glance as he aided in 
washing the horses’ mouths and taking out their: 
bits. By the time this was accomplished, Bare- 
colt’s opinion of his companion was completely 
formed, and when tbe latter remarked, ‘ You 
seem to have been riding very hard, maser,” he 
replied in a solemn tone, much to the astonish- 
ment of Diggory Falgate, ~ 

“Yea, verily have we, for the sound of a. 
trumpet met our ears, and we feared, being few 
in number, to fall in with a party of the swag- 
gering malignants who, we hear, are riding about 
the country. Wilt thou get them a little corn, 
my friend?” 

“Right willingly, master,” replied the host; 
«T see that thou art a godly man, and I am gla 
to serve thee.” 

The moment he was gone, Barecolt whisper- 
ed to Falgate, who had remaincd silent partly 
from fatigue and partly from surprise, “We 
must cozen the crop-eared knave. hine, cant, 
and look devout, Master Falgate, and forget 
your swagger if you can.” 

“By Saint Winifred,” replied Falgate, ‘this 
rough beast has taken all the swagger out of me, 
I can hardly stand, captain.” 

“ Well, get thee in,” replied Barecolt, “ and 
leave ine to deal with him. The best thing for 
thee to do is to hold thy tongue; for if thou once 
opencst thy mouth, we shall see some profane 
saint or other popping out, and marking thee for 
a malignant in a minute.” 

Atter remaining for some ten minutes nore 
at the door, in slow and solemn converse with 
the host, Barecolt stalked into the house, and 
found Arrah Neil sitting with her beautiful head 
leaning on her fair hand, and her elbow resting 
on a table very respectably covered with pro- 
visions. 

‘‘ Now let us to our meat,” said Barecolt, “fur 
wwe must he soon upon our way again.” 

Falgate was instantly scttling himself upon a 
stool to fall to, without farther ceremony; but the 
captain gave him @ grave, admonishing look, 
and standing before the table with his clasped 
hands resting on his stomach, and the two 
thumbs elevated towards his chin, begun a grace 
which had wellnigh exhausted the patience of 
Falgate before it was Jone, but which greatly 
edified the master of the housc. After this was 
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-concluded, they all sat down to meat; and Bare- 


rtion of good} was in London 
fess ohtoW ie ealatiynaae fis day allotted | 1 have seen him tov, but you are not bt 


things which the saintly men o 


themselves was by po means small, carved away | the first place, 


out any modesty, and loaded 


at the joints wit 
with a mess sufii- 


his own plate, among others, 
cient for an ogre. 
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“Of a Captain Batten I have heard 
” replied Barecolt, bold 


he is a godly and well. 
person, and, in the next place, [ do not 


| thee. Then, as for Bishop’s Merton, 
| name of it is naught, an 


smacks ol 


Alas for the brief period of mundane felicity ! | and pees 


Scarcely had three mouthfuls passed between 
his grinders, scarcely had one deep draught 
from the foaming tankard wetted his lips, when 
the sownd of many horses’ feet was heard, and 
the next instant the blast of a trumpet was heard 
before the door. The landlord, who, as was 
then very customary, had sat down to share the 
meal prepared for his guests, started up and ran 
out to the door, while Barecolt quietly approach- 
ed the window and lookecefurth; then returning 
tg the table, he tai ali in a lew voice to Dig- 
ry Falgate and Arrah Neil, “ A party of the 
runken tapsters and pimpled-nosed serving 
men whom the Roundhead rebels call cavalry. 
Master Falgate, be as silent as a church mouse, 
I command you, and answer «0: more than a 
monosyllable, whatever is asked you.” 

“Are they from Hull%” demanded Arrah 
Neil, in a tone of alarm, as Barecolt resumed 
his seat and began to eat. 

“No, I think not,” replied the gallant captain ; 
e bat < ety soon see, for a Greed Somme te 
them along the passage ;" and, as he spoke, the 
door of the ocur opened, giving admission to a 
stout, short-set man in a well-worn buff coat. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tue Parliamentarian looked at Captain Bare- 
colt, and Captain Barecolt looked at the Parlia- 
mentarian, The former had a cynical sort of 
smile on his countenance, as if he recognised in 
the worthy captain a personage whom he had 
seen before under different circumstances; but 
Barecolt’s face was a perfect blank—at least, if 
that which bore so prominent a gnomon could 
be called so. At all events, in expression it said 
nothing; there was not the slightest glance of 
Tecognition in his eyes, there was not the small- 
est curl of consciousness round his mouth. tle 
looked full in the officer's face, with the stare of 
a stranger, for very nearly a minute, and then 
civilly asked him if he would not sit down and 
join their party. 

“ No, I thank you,” replicd the Parliam ntari- 
an, with the same sneering smile, “ but I think 1 
shall ask you to join ours.” 

“1 am much obliged, my friend,” replied 
Barecolt, without any change of countenance, 
“but [ have nearly dined.” 

“ Dined or not dined,” rejoined the other, “ you 
must come along with me.” 

“ How now %” cried Barecolt, rising with a 
look of indignation; “I thought, from your 
look, that you were a God-fearing and worthy 
man; batif you be, as I now judge from your 
words, one of the malignant fomenters of strife 
in Israel, I tell thee thou art in the wrong part 
of the country to play thy pranks, even if thou 
hast a onpent of thy swaggering rakehelly 
troopers at thy heels.” 

“Come, come,” replied the other, ‘I am what 
1 seem, and what you know me right well to be. 
Did you ever hear of a certain Captain Batten, 
airt Were you ever at such a place as Bishop’s 
Merton ?” : 


am not Captain Batten, certainly, 
the other, ‘but | was cornet of his irc 
you were at Bishop’s Merton, and I 
you well along the road for forty m 
more, after you had made him prison 
have changed your dress, but I know 7: 
tain Barecolt.” 

“ Captain Barecolt!” cried our worth 
lifting up bis hands and eycs with a lx 
tuiseenT and indignation; “am I: 
have done with Caplain Barecolt? Tt 
third time within these four days thal 
been mistaken for that good-fur-nothio 
less fellow. Jf ever I mcet him, I wi 
that nose of his, or he shall cut off m 
there may be no more mistaking bets 


.| However, sir, if you are really, as you 


cornet of Captain Batten’s troop, 1 am 
meet you: there is my hand, and I a 
fees to show you, to your satisfacti 

am not the chee Ne phoebe you 
for, but a poor officer of French extractioz 
parents took refuge in this land durin 
secutions of those who fought as I do, 
cause of true faith and freedom of con 
My name is Jersval; and you must, mc 
ly, have heard of it, as { have for the la 
months been assisting that worthy ao 
man, Sir John Hotham, in strengthen 
fortifications of Hull.” 

The officer looked at him for a moi 
two with a bewildered stare; for tho 
thought he could have sworn to the pe 
the man who had been pointed out to b 
many weeks before, as Paptain Barecol 
torious malignant, yet the captain's cooln 
elfrontery was so great as almost to aco 
belief. He was not convinced, indeéd; 
was staggered; and being somewhat of a 
nature, he resolved to resist giving cred 
mere asserlions, however boldly made. 

“Come, come,” he said, “you say y 
give ine proots. Where are they? I knc 
face quile well. The proofs, the proof: 
or you must away with me to Hull.” 

“ Be that at vuur peril, sir,” replied B. 
with an air of dignity. “I am travel. 
business of importance for the governor 
will resist being stopped to the shedding o 
As to the proofs, here they are, You pi 
koow Sir Juhn Hotham’s signature ;” ani 
spok, he drew forth from his pocket tt 
rae he had obtained from the gover 

ull. 

So well had he cumbined all the part 
of his story, that every word in the pass 
exactly with what he had said before. EF 
called therein the French officer, Captai’ 
val,employed upon the fortifications; and 
authorities of the town and its dependan 
well as all persons well affected to the 
were enjoined to give him free passage, a 
assistance on all hie lawful occasions, 
Parliamentarian, as he read, became mo 
more bewildered, and, indeed, somewhat 
fal of Captain Barecolt’s identity. The 
lord also joined in on behalf of his gue: 
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vouched for his having behaved himself in a 
very comely and discreet manner. The Round- 
head was, however, of a stubborn and stifl: 
necked race, as I have before hinted. He was 
far more inclined to believe his own eyes than 
any piece of paper in the world; anc although 
he read the pass twice, he louked at Captain 
Barecolt as often, each time muttering between 
his teeth an expression of conviction ghat he 
was right after all. 

“ Well, it does not signify,” he said aloud, at 
length; “you shall eo to Hull. You may have 
stolen this pass, or forged it, for aught I know. 
Unless some one can swear that you are the 
Same man here spoken of, back you shall troop.” 

“That {can swear,” cried Diggory Falgate, 
starting up, and forgetting his companion’s in- 
junctions to silence. 

“ And who, in the fiend’s name, may you be 2” 
demanded the Parliamentary soldier, growing 
hot; for Barecolt had by this time quictly freed 
his long sword from the sheath, and placed his 
back towards the corner, giving a glance, as he 
did so, to t'e »'ndow, across which two other 
figures,on = “ack, passed at the moment. 

“Who aw tt” said Falgate; “a citizen of 
Hull, sir; and { am ready to swear that | saw 
that gentleman walking and talking with the 
governor yesterday, and that he is the same to 
whom that pass was given.” 

“Go to! go to!” said the Parliamentarian, 
scornfully; “you scem some mechanic, who 
ean know naught of such matters. Merdle 
with what concerns you, goud man, Landlord, 
call in two of my troopers,” 

“ Be it at your peril and theirs,” replied Bare- 
colt, in a voice of extraonlinary loudness, bring- 


ing the puint of his weapon towards the chest of 


his opponent, who had taken a step forward. 
** Whoever says I am not Captain Jersval, late- 
ly employed by Sir John Hotham on the fortifi. 
cation of Hull, is a liar, aud the consequence be 
upon his own head.” 

Just as he was pronouncing in a stentorian 
voice this recapitulation of the qualities and 
titles he thought fit to assame, and while Arrah 
Neil was drawing back to the farther sile of the 

.room with some alarm, but with the profound 
silence she had preserved throughout this scene, 
the landlord opened the door to obey the order 
he had marital But he was encountered at the 
threshold by two gentlemen, whom, to say truth, 
Captain Barccolt had seen a minute ur two before 
crossing the window on horseback. Now our 
worthy frierd, at his heart, did not well know 
whether to be sorry or rejoice at their presence, 
for there was much matter for very mingled 
feelings in their sudden appearance. 

The first face that presented itself was that of 
Lord Beverley; and, with all Barecolt’s had 
qualities, he had a certain degree of chivalrous 

enerosity in his nature which made him unwill- 
se to have another cngaged in the same awk- 
ward scrape as himself, especially when, as in 
the case of the earl, many important interests, 
he feared, might be perilled b: hix capture, while 
his own apprehension would principally affect 
his own neck. He had, therefore, shouted aloud, 
@» soon ax he saw his noble companion divmount 
to enter the inn, for the purpose of giving him 
some notice of what was going on within; nor 
had his words failed to catch the earl’s ear, for 
the distance from the door of the room to the 
door of the house was but a step, and the win- 
duws "= open, 
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came by the cross-roads. 


one to draw his swo! 
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If, however, the sight of the earl caused Cap. 


tain Barecolt as much alarm as pleasure, the 


face of the perenne who fullowed was anything 
but satisfactory in his eyes, for the last tune he 
had seen it was in earnest, and, apparently, se. 


eret cunterence with Sir John Hotham, and our 


fiiend had no means whatsoever of knuwing 
whether hisevasion from Hull had becuine pub. 


lic before the earl and bis companion bid set 
out. 


What was his surprise, however, when Lord 
Beverley advanced towards hitn, holding out his 
band and exclaiming, ‘Ah, Captain Jersval, I 
was afraid I should have missed you, for we 
But what is all this? 
Sword in hand, ny gallant captain? What is 


all this, sir?” he continued, turning to the Par- 


liamentary oflicer with an air of authority; "I 


hope you are not molesting this gentleman, who 


is 4 Very grave and respectable person, and not 
upon anybody without 
just occasion.” 

Barecolt was for once-in his life wise enough 
Not to say a word. He did not venture tu hint 
al his feats in the Cevennes; he said nothing of 
Navarre or Arragon; he uttered not the name of 
Rechelle, but quietly lett the earl to settle it all 
his own way. Falgate, too, was overpowered 
at the sudden recognition of Captain Barecolt 
as Captain Jersval, and the Roundhead officer 
looked foolish and confounded, muttering for a 
moment or two something about “a mistake,” 
ull he recovered himself sufficiently to return to 
his point and declare, “that if ever human eyes 
were to be trusted, the man calling himself Jers. 
val was no other than one Captain Barecolt, a 
notorious malignant.” 

“And pray, sir, do you know me 1” demanded 
the earl, “for you seein to be much more know. 
ing than how neighbours.” 

“No, I never saw you before,” replied the 
man, bluffly. . 

“Bat ine you, Master Stampborough,” 
said the earl’s companion, advancing in turn. 
“ At least, if [ am not mistaken, you are the man 
[ was told to look fur, while accompanying this 
Givenan on his road. You are the cornet of 

atten’s troop of horse, are you not?” 

“The same, sir,” replied the other, with a stiff 
bow; ‘it seerns we shall get at the truth of the 
matter now.” 

“It is only your stupid thick head that has 

revented you getting at it before, Master Stump- 
hanoena replied the gentlernan. “This per- 
son, whom you persist in calling Barecoli—you 
must be a bare colt yourself for your pains—is 
Captain Jersval, who has been employed by Sir 
John Hotham in strengthening the defences of 
our town, and who is now going on with this 
Feaveman upon business of importance. We 

ave been looking for him all along the road; so, 
if you had stopped or injured him, you would 
have lost your ears for your pains.’ 

“Ttold himso! [told him so! Ttold him so!" 
cried Barecolt, at every pause in the other's 
words. 

Bat the gentleman from Hull proceeded, hand- 
ing a small paper to the Parliamentarian, 
“ There is a wont ur twu for you from Sir Juhr. 
Now get ready to march on without farther de- 
lay. I will retorn with you. I thiok, sir,” he 
continued, addressing the earl, “you will not 
want me any more 

“No, I thank you, sir,” replied Lord Beverley, 
“] can find my way on with my companion. 


nere. Commend me to Sir John, and accept my 
best thanks fur your cuupany wou far.” 

While these few wonls were passing between 
the Royalist nublewau and his companion of the 
road, (be Rouauhead officer bad been spelling 
. through Sir Jobin. Huthaww’s note, looking both 
pozzied with the writmg and cunfounded with 
all tnat bad lately taken place. When he had 
dune, however, he thought fit to make an apulo- 
gy to Barecuil tor taking him Jor the mao he 
really was. udenesy 

“J will never believe my eyes again, sir,” be 
said, “fur 1 woud have sworn that you were 
that blaspheming, ribaldry varlet Barecult, ouly 
dressed in a brown suit and witb @ steeple-ciown- 
ed haton. Yuu are us like as two peas—only, 
now I think of it, he wnvy be a little taller. Bur 
I hope you do not bear inulice, sir: nuw | know 
who you are, | am satisfied; 1 only wished tu do 
my duty.” 

“} certainly do not thank you, sir, for taking 
me, a peaceable and God-tearing man, tor a blas- 
pbemiug, ribaldry varlet,” replied Barecolt, with 
a solemn air; “but ] fuigive yuu, sir—I forgive 
you—every man needs forgiveness, more or less, 


and so farewell; but use has eyes to better pur- 


Ee apother time; and if ever you see Captain 
recoit, tell him that, when next he and Jersval 
meet, I will set such a inark upun him that there 


shall be no more mistakes; and so fure you 


well.” 
A few words had in the mean while passed in 
a low wne between the earl and his comwpaniun 


from Holl, and the latter then took his leave, 
seeing the commander of the party of troopers 


and the landlord! of the house out befure him, 


Barecolt immediately turned a glance full of 


merriment to Lord Beverley; but that nobleman 


with a grave face, put bis Gnger to his lips, an 
Well, 


then seating himself at the table, said, ‘ 


Captain Jeisval, ty your leave I will share your 
dinner, which, by the fulness of the plates, seems 
to have beep somewhat unpropitiously interrupt- 


“Certainly, certainly, sir,” said Barecoit, re- 
suming his seat atthe head uf the table. “Come, 
Falgate—come, Mistress Arrah Neil.” 

At the latter name the earl started, and gazed 
at Arruh for a moment, but took no farther no- 
tice, and only whispered to Barecolt, Make 
haste!” 


—<>—- 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tauee was a jingling of arms and a shouting 
of words of e»mmand at the door of the inn, 
somewhat t/ much of the trumpet, and a great 
deal two inreh talking, fur a veteran furce; and 
then the word was given 1o march, fullowed hy 
Barepliee of horses’ feet in not the most orderly 
progression upon the road. The mouth of Cap. 
tain Barecclt hed been busy for the Jast five min- 
utes upon beef and cabbage, and much execution 
had it done ia that course uf operations; but, uo 
sooner had the sounds of the retiring party di- 
mivished, than it upened, evidently with the pur. 
por of giving uuerance to some Of the pent-up 
loquacity which had long been struggling in hin 
throat. But the Karl of Beverley tuade him a 
sevond sivnificant sign to be silent, and hix can. 
tion was Nul unnecessary, for ac that moment 
mine host war standing at the back of the door, 
with a few silver pieccs in bis bund, grumbling 
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internally at the small pay of the Parliamentasy 
party, and ready to overbear any thing tbat was 
said by his other guests. ‘he next moment he 
opened the duor of the room in which they were 
dining, and fuuod them all cating and drinking. 
in very edilying silence. His presence did out 
seein to discumpose them in the least, aud the 
unly effect it bad upon any one was to induce 
the earl to pwint to the huge black jack in the 
midst of the table, saying the few but gratifying 
words, ‘ More ale!” 

The landlord hastened to replenish the taok- 
ard; but, as there were nu ingenivus coutrivan- 
ces 10 those duys for conjuring up varivus surts 
of beer, at will, from the depths of a profound 
cellar, aud as the house buasied no tapater, the 
uust himself bad to descend to the cellar to draw 
the liquor trom the cask, and the earl tovk ad- 
vantage of his abeence tu say to Barecolt and 
falgaie, “One more draught, my friends, if yoa 
will, and then to our borses’ backs. Are you 
rested epough w travel on, fair lady, for I have 
business of wuch importance op hand ?” 

“(uile, sir,” replied Arrah Nei’; ‘1 ain only 
too glad to go on.’ 

“1 am Hf to see you ocre,” continaed 
the earl; “hut we must pot venture to speak 
more till we have nothing but the free wir arvuod 
Us.” 

The next instant the landlord reappeared, and 
the earl, taking the black jack from his hands, 
put his lips to it, but passed it on alter barely 
tasting the contents. Barecolt did it more jos- 
tice, in u Jung, deep draught; and F'algate well- 
nigh drained it to the bottuin. As soun as this 
cereinony was concluded, Barecolt apd the rest 
of the party rose, and the earl returned thanks 
tur the daily bread they had received, at les 
length, but with greater devotion, than his com- 
paniun might have dune. 

“Now, Captain Jersvual,” he said, when this 
was done, “yuu see fur the borses, while I pay 
the score.” And when Barecolt returned, he 
tound the face of his host bearing a much heuer 
satistied luok, after setiling with his lust guests, 
than it had assuined alter the departure of him 
whom the good man mentally termed a beggar- 
ly curnet of horse. 

The earl then placed Arrah Neil in the saddle, 
epriing upon the back of a handsurme, powerful 
charger, and, followed quickly by Barevolt aad 
slowly by Falgate, took his way along the lane 
in which the house stood, choosing without hes- 
itation many a turning and many a by-path, 
much to the admiration of the worthy captsin, 
who had a natural fondness for intricate ways. 

“You seem to know the road right well,” be 
said, in a low tone, to the earl, when he could re. 
frain no lenger. 

“} have known it from my boyhond,” replied 
Lord Beverley; bnt he made no farther answer, 
and rode on io silence till the path they followed 
opened out upon one of the wide, open murs, 
vol unfrequently met with even now in that part 
of the country, and which at that senson was all 
purple with the beantiful flower of the heath, 

“Now,” cried the earl, “we can speak freely. 
You are full of wonder and curiosity, | know, 
captain; but first tell me,” he centinved, lookiig 
behind towards Diggory Falgate, whe was Lt 
houring afier them about three hundtral yards 10 
the rear, “ whom have you got there 2” 

“Obl a very honest tellaw, my lon,” replied 
Barecolt, “ who wust needs gu juin the king, and 
be a suldier,” 
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Put him into the infantry, then,” said the 
earl. “But are you sure of him?” 

“Quite,” replied Barecolt; “he aided me last 
Bight to get speech with you in the bluck-house, 
and would not have cared if it had put his neck 
aD a nvose.” 4 

“*Enough—enough,” said the earl; “it bad 
welloigh been ao unlucky business for all; but 
tbat matters not. The man showed his devotion, 
end therefore we may trust him; and now, fair 
bady, so long and so anxiously sought, I can 
scarcely helieve my eyes to tind you here upon 
the coast of Yurkshire. But, doubtless, you do 
not know me; let me say that J am an old triend 
ef Lord Walton.” 

“Oh, yes, sir” replied Arrah Neil, “I re- 
member you well. You were at Bishop’s Mer- 
ton that terrible night before the fire. You NASSe 
ed me as I sat by the well watching for Lord 
Walton’s retur® to tell hin what they plotted 
against him; and you asked your way, and 
spoke kindly to me. Oh! [ remeinber you well; 
but 1 wonder you reinember me, for I aro much 
ebanged.” 

* You are, indeed,” replied the carl, “not only 
im dress, but in speech. I could hardly, at that 
time, wring a word from you, though I was anx- 
ious to Knuw if 1 couk! give you aid or help.” 

“I was at that time in deep grief,” replied Ar- 
rab Neil, ‘and that with me is always silent; 

but, besides, I had one of my cloudy fits upon 
me—those cloudy fits that aré now gone for- 
ever.” 

“Indeed !” said the earl; “ what has happen- 
ed to dissipate them 7” 

“Memory,” replied Arrah Neil. “At that 
time, all the past was covered with darkness, 

revious to the period at which I arrived at 

ishop’s Merton; but still, in the darkness, it 
seemed as if I saw figures moving about differ- 
ent from those that surrounded me, and as if I 
heard tongues speaking that never now sounded 
on my ear. And so lungingly, so earnestly, used 
I © look upon that cloud over the past—so com- 
pletely used it to withdraw my thoughts from 
the ptesent—so anxiously used I to try to see 
those figures, and to hear those voices more dis- 
tinetly, that ido not wonder people thought me 
mad. | thought myself'so at times.” 

“But still,” rejoined Lord Beverley, “how has 
a)) this been removed 1” & 

“ Because the cloud is gone,” replied Arrah 
Neil, with a smile that made her fair face look 
angelic; ‘‘because remember one scene, one 
house, one person, connected with the past, woke 
up memory as if she had been sleeping; and 
daily and hourly since she has been bringing up 
before me the pictures of other days, till all is 
growing clear and bright.” 

“1 can understand all that," said the earl, 
with interest; “but 1 would fain hear how it hap- 
pened, that memory had for so long failed you 
at a particular point.” 

“ft is strange, indeed,” said Arrah Neil, 
thonghtfully ; “but I suppose it sometimes hap- 

ms 80, afler such a terrible fever as that which 

be: at Hull, and of which my poor mother 
died. 

“That explains the whole,” replied the carl; 
‘such is hy no means an uncommon occur. 
rence. Was this many years ago 1” 

“Qh, yes,” replied Arrah Neil, “when I was 
very young. [ could not be more than ete’.t or 
nine years old; fcr that good, kind wor un, the 
landlady of te ion where we then lu ged, told 
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me the other day that it was between nine and 
ee ears ago, Those were sad times,” sbe 
suid. 


“They were, indeed,” said the Earl of Bever- 
ley, a deep shade coming over his brow; “as 
sad to you, it seems, as tu tne, for we both then, 
lust those that were dearest tu us.” 

He paused fur a moment ur two, looking down 
upon his horse's crest with a stern and tought. 
ful expression of countenance; and then raisin 
his head, he shouk his reio with a quick an 
impatient gesture, saying, “It is nut good to 
think of such things. Cotne, Barecult, now to 
satisfy your curiosity as fur ay is reasunakle. I 
see that you have scarcely been able to keep it 
within Lounds; but, first, let ire thank you for 
your efforts to set me tree; and, understand me, 
Tam not one to linit iny gratitude to words.” 

“Bat your lordship said it had wellnigh been 
an unlucky business for us all,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Barecolt; “and, to say truth, as soon as the 
door was open, I saw that I had got into the 
wrong box, as it is called. There was some- 
body ‘hehind the curtain, I suspect; and I do not 
know,’"be continued, “ whether it would be dis- 
creet to ask who it was,” 

“There need he no secret ahput it now,” re- 
plied the earl, ‘Jt was no other than my worthy 
friend Sir John Hotham, the governor, who wish- 
ed tu hold some private communication with me. 
He feared, when you tried tu open the door, that 
it was some one come to spy upon his actions; 
and, to tcll the truth, I was very apprehensive 
lest your inopportone appearance shonld be the 
means bot only of breaking off my conversation 
with him, but of getting you yourself hanged for 
a spy. i had no time for consideration, and 
therefore it was that I told you tu get out of Hull 
as fast as resis and wail for ine on the road. 
I had still less time to think of what account 
I should give of you to Sir John; but the truh, 
when it can be told, my goou captain, is always 
the best; and as the governor had already prom- 
ised to set me at liberty speedily, | thought fit to 
tell him that you were an attached dependant of 
mine, who had foolishly thonght fit to risk your 
own life to set me free. I told him, moreover, 
that I had directed you to get out of the town as 
soon as you could, and wait for me on the road, 
trusting to his promise fur speedy liberation. 
He pronounced the plan a good one, and made 
arrangements for sending Colonel Warren with 
me, to ensure my passing safe if I should ineet 
this party of horse with whom I just nuw found 
you embroiled.” 

“This Colonel Warren must be quick at 
taking a hint,” replied Barecolt, “ for he certain- 
ly entered into your lontship’s schemes in my 
puor favour with great skill and decision.” 

“Fle is a very goud man, and well atiected.” 
replied the earl; “the only one, indeed, in Hu 
on whom Sir Juhn Hotham can rely. He was 
prepared, however; for, just before we xet ont 
this morning, as he tuld ime allerward, first a ra. 
muur, and then a regular report fivin the gates 
reached the governor, to the effect that vou ha, 
ron away from the town, Sir John replied cold. 
lv tothe officer who brought hitn the intelligence, 
that you had not ruo away, but had heen sent 
hlin on bosiness of importance; and that, forthe 
futnre, when on guard ai the gates, he had hener 
mind his own business, which was to prevent 
the enemy from coming in, and nat to meddle 
with those who went out, He then explaiued w 
Warren that we should find yoo on oor wey 5 
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and in half an hour after, we came up the river 
ip a boat, mounted the horses which had beeo 
sent to meet us a couple of miles from the 
town, and (ell in with the party of horse, as you 
know.” ; ‘ 

“ Truth is best, as you say,” replied Barecolt; 
“bot yet I do bunour a mab who can tell a stur- 
dy lic with a calm and honest countenance when 
need compels him; and in this respect the worthy 
Colonel Warren certainly deserves high renown, 
for be vouched for my being Capiaio Jersval 
with as sincere and as innocent a face as a 
lamb’s head at Easter.” 

“] fear he does not merit your praise,” replied 
the earl, “and I do not think he would exactly 
covet it; but, at all events, he did not know 
you to be aay other than Captain Jersval; for 
my conversation about you with Sir John Ho- 
tham was but short, and it did not occur to me 
to mention your real name.” 

“Lucky discretion,” cried Barecolt; ‘but, in 

sooth, my lord, we must wait a little for 

my good friend Diggory Falgate, whose bones 

are already aching Jrom his first acquaintance 

_ with a horse’s back, and who canout keep up 
with us at the pace we go.” 

“ What hour is it?” suid the earl. “ We have 
not yet made mu®h way, and I would fain be at 
Market Wighbton, or at Poklington, befure night. 
We have taken a great round to avoid some 
dangers on the Bevcricy road, otherwise the dis- 
tance to York is not more than forty miles.” 

Having ascertained that it was not yet more 
than two u’cluck, the earl agreed to pause a litile 
for the benefit of good Diggory Falgate, and 
about two miles farther on, stopped in a little 
village to feed the horses, in order to enable 
them to make as lung a journey as possible be- 
fore night. 

The aspect of the landlord and landlady of the 
honse at which they now paused was very dil- 
ferent from that of their late host. The latter 
was a buxom dame of forty-five, with traces of 
beauty passed away, a cuoquetish air, a neat foot 
and instep, and a bodice, laced with what the 
Puritans would have considered very indecent 
red ribands. Her husband was a jovial man, 
some ten years older than herself, with a face as 
round aod rosy as the setting sun, a pavoch be- 
ginning te become somewhat uowielly, but 
with a stout pair of legs undemeath it, which 
bore it up manfully. He wore his hat one side 
as he came out tu greet his new guests, and a 
cock’s feather therein, as if peculiarly to mark 
his abhorrence of Puritanical simplicity, 

The first appearance of Lord Beverley and 
his party, the plainness of their dress, and the 
sobermess of their air, did not seem much to con- 
ciliate his regard; but the nose of Captain Bare. 
cur hal comething pleasant and propitious in 
his eyes, aud the light ease with which the Earl 
of Beverley sprang to the ground and lifted Ar- 
rah Neil from the saddle also found favour in 
bis sight; for the worthy landlord had a very 
low estimation of all the qualities of all the Par- 
-iamentarian party, and could not make up his 
mind to believe that any one belonging to it 
could sit a horse, wield a sword, or fire a shot 
with the same grace and dexterity as a Cavalier. 

Just as the earl was leading in Arrah Neil, 
however, and Barecolt was following, Diggory 
Falgate, to use a nautical term, hove in sight, 
and the landlord, who wag giving orders to his 
ostler for the care of the horses, rubbed his eyes 
and gazed. and then rubbed his eyes again ex- 
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claiming, ‘By all the, holy martyrs, I do be- 
lieve that {t Latha jovial blade Falgate, who 
painted my sign, and kept us in a roar all the 
time it was doing.” 

“ Ay, sir, that’s just Diggory,” answered the 
ostler, “though | wonier to vee him a horseback; 
tur, if you remember, he once got upon our mare, 
and she shut him over ber head in a minute.” 

“ Ah, jolly Falgate!” cried the landlord, ad 
vancing towards him, Slee g § ce it with you?” 

“ Hardly, hardly! good Master Stubbs,” ap- 
swered the painter. ‘ This accursed beast has 
beat me like a stockfish, and I am sure that a 
knees, with holding on, ure at this moment ail 
black and blite, and green and yellow, like aa 
unscraped pullet.” 

“ Faith, L am sorry to hear it,” replied the 
laudlord; “but you will come to it—you will 
come to il, Master Falgate. All things ar 
beaten into us by an applicatien on the same 
part, from our first scbuoling jo our last, But 
tell ine, do you know who these people are who 
have just come?” 

“Tell you! To be sure,” cried Diggory Fal- 
gate; ‘Lam of theirparty. One is a great lord.” 

“What! the long man with the bose,” cried 
the worthy host. ‘“’Tis a lordly nose, that I'll 
vouch for,” 

‘« No, no! not he,” replied the painter ; “he is 
a great fire-ealting captain, the devil of a fighting 
soldier, who swallows you up & whole squadrun 
in a minute, and eats up a battalion of inlanty, 
pikes and all, like a boy devouring a salt her- 
ring, and never caring tur the bones. No, no! 
*tis the other is the lurd.” 

“ He's mighty plainly dressed for a lord,” re- 
plied the host; “why, my jerkin’s worth his aod 
a shilling to boot.” 

“ Ay, because we have just made onr escape 
from Tull,” es the painter, “and we are all 
in disguise; but I can tel! you, nevertheless, 
that be is a great lord, and very much trusted by 
the king.” 

“ Then I’m the man for him,” said the land- 
lord; and, hurrying in, hat in hand, he addressed 
the Earl of Beverley, saying, ‘‘ What's your 
lordship’s pleasure? What can I get for yoo, 
my loud? Has your lordship any news trom 
Nottingham or York? | am upon thors till § 
hear from Nottingham, for I’ve got two suns— 
fine boys as ever you set your eyes Uupon—gone 
to juin the king there, just a week ago last Mon- 
day, and my two best horses with them.” 

“In whose regiment are they 7” asked the earl. 

“Qh! in the noble Earl of Beverley's,” replied 
the host; “he’s our lord and master here, aod, 
as soon as one of his people came down to raise 
men, my boys vowed they’d go.” 

“They shall be taken care of,” said the earl, 
laying his hand upon the laodlord’s shoulder 
with a meaning sinile, which let worthy Master 
Stubbs into the secret of hif name io a moment; 
“and now, my gooil friend,” he cuntinued, “ for- 
get his lordship with me, and if you want really 
to serve me, send somebody to the top of the 
hill to bring me word if they see any parties 
moving about in the country. I have heard of 
such things, and would be upon Gat guar.” 

The landlord winked one small black eye till 
it was swallowed up in the rosy fat that eur- 
rounded it. Then, shutting the door of the ronm, 
he approached the earl, saying, in a mystcrious 
tone, “ You are quite right, you are a right, 
my lord. There are such things in the country. 
One tn op passed through the village this mom. 
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ing, and there is another handful of them lef 
over at the hamlet, beyond the edge, as we call 
the hill. There are not above a score of them, 
and'if they were to come into the village, we 
would soon show them the way out, for we have 
surly fellows among us, and do not loye Round- 
heads here. 1 will send over to watch them, sure 
enough; but if your lordship would like to nake 
sweep of them, we could mount half a dozen 
men in the village, who would break some heads 
with right good will, and in two or three hours 
‘we could have help over from the Lady Mar- 
eo Langley’s, tor one of her people was 

ere yesterday, and told me that they expected 
3. party of Cavaliers there either that day or to- 


rd Beverley paused and meditated fur a 
moment, but he then replied, ‘No, my good 
friend, no! The business I am on is too iin. 
portant to run any risks before it is accomplished; 
and, in the next place, it would not be right to 
bring down the vengeance of these people upon 

x1 Lady Margaret, It is about ninc miles to 

er Louse, I think, too, so that would cause de- 
Jay. Send some one to watch the gentry from 
the bill. Have the horses fed with all despatch, 
and give us a flagon of wine, for we have two 
thirsty men in our company.’ 

“You shall have of the best in the land, my 
lord,” replied the jolly host. “Only to think of 
my not knowing you!” 

The wine was soon brought, and Barecolt, 
who had been delivering himself of a few mar- 
vels in the kitchen, fullowed it quickly, and 
shared inthe draught. ‘I'he horses, accustomed 
to hard work, were not without appetite for their 
provender, so that their meal was speedily de- 
spaiched. But when the earl and his compan- 
ions once more issued forth to pursuc their way, 
he was surprised to find four stout men mounted 
and armed by the care of the good landlord, to 
escort him on his journey. He might, perhaps, 
have preferred a less numerous party, in the 
hope of passing unobserved ; but while he was 
discussing the matter with the host, a boy, who 
had been sent up to watch, ran back into the vil- 
lage, bringing the news thatthe men were moving 
from Little Clive, along the highroad towards 
the top of the hill. 

‘© Well, then, I will take the road to the right 
towards Beverley,” said the earl. ‘Mount 
mount! and let us away with all speed. Among 
the trees they will hardly see us, if we can get a 
mile on the way. Come, Master Falgate, we 
must have no lagging behind, or, by Heaven! 
you will fall into their hands.” 

‘I would rather be bumped to death,” replied 
Falgate, clambering up into his saddle; “ and 
that wine has healed some of my bruises.” 

‘We'll make a good fight of it, if they do 
catch us,” said one of the mounted men. ‘ There 
is not above a score of them.” 

“Come on, then, come on quick,” cried the 
earl; and, setting spurs to his horse, he rode 
out of the village, with fair Arrah Neil placed 
between himself and Barecolt, and Falgate, with 
their escort, bringing up the rear. 

They had reached the wooled lane which 
Jed along under the slope towards Beverley be- 
fore the party of horse which had béen seen by 
the boy appeared upon the top of the hill; buta 
break of some two or three handred yards in 
length in the hedgerow occurred at the distance 
of about 2 mile, and by the movements that the 
earl remarked among the troopers, whom he 
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now saw distinctly, he judged that his little party 
was also remarked, 

“Spur on, my lord,” cried Barecolt, who had 
also turned round to look; “they are coming af. 
ter us, but we have got a fair start. Spur oa, 
Falgate; or you will be caught;” and, putting 
their horses to their utmost speed, they rode 
along the lane, while the faint blast of a trumpet 
was borne by the wind from above, and the 
small body of cavalry was seen to take its way 
over the open fields, as if to cut them off. 


—<-—— 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Leavine the fugitives in that period of their 
flight with which the last chapter closes, I mast, 
with the benevolent reader’s good leave, return 
10 persunages whom I have lett somewhat too 
long, and for whom I own a deep interest. 

Annie Walwn, sweet Annie Walton, stood, 
as the reader tnay recollect, conversing with her 
worthy aunt, Lady Margaret Langley, and had 
just announced that amoung the voices she heard 

low was one, the tones of which recalled a 
ee who ought to have been over the sea lon 

efore. Now it may be supposed, and, consid- 
ering all things, nut unnaturally, that she alla- 
ded thus vaguely tu the Earl of Beverley. Such 
however, was not the case; for the voice of Lo: 
Beverley was rich and musical, while the sounds 
she heard were far from particularly harmoni- 
ous; and an oath or two, pronounced in a some- 
what loud tone, apd intermixed with laughter, 
were certainly not of the vocabulary which he 
was most accustomed to employ. 

At the same tiine, the stag-hound who follow- 
ed them along the passages pricked up his ears 
with a sharp growl, and took two or three quick 
steps in advance, a8 if to spring forward on 
the first occasion. Lad argaret chid him 
back, however. ‘ Who 1s it, child ?” she ask- 
ed. “Who do you fancy it is? I expect no 
one.” 

‘«T think the voice is that of a certain Captain 
Barecolt,” replied Miss Walton; “not a very - 
pleasing personage, dear aunt, but one who once 
did us very good service—a brave man and a 
good soldier, my brother says, but sadly given to 
gasconade.” 

“If he be a brave man and a good soldier, a 
loyal subject, and have done you and Charles 

service, he shall be right welcome, Annie,” 
replied the old lady, “and he may gasconade to 
the moon, if be pleases. Down, sir, down! 
| Will you show your white teeth when I forbid 
[era But what can they be about, Annie? nev- 


er did I hear sach a bustle. Hark! there is 
Charles’s voice as loud as the other. Come 
quick, let us see.” 

“ Quick, out with the horses!” cried the voice 
of Lord Walton, below. ‘See them out like 
lightning, Lie there, Francis, for a moment. 
| Call my annt—call my sister. By Heaven, 
i they met rue it! Which way did they segm to 
take ?”. 

“ They halted before the house,” said @ faint 
| Voice, which made Miss Walton's cheek turn 
ale; “flushed with their success, they may 
dare to attack it. Captain, I owe yoo my 
ife.’ 
“Nothing, nothing, my lord,” rejoined the 
voice of Barecolt. ‘Bat we must be 
Lord Walton, or theie courage may 


chey may rup away, taking her with them. Can 
I get any better arms, for we had nothing but 
our xwords—'twas that which ruined us.” 

« There are plenty in the hall,” cried Lady 
Margaret Lungley, who was now entering the 
fouu) in which she had left hernephew. At the 
sume moment, one of Lord Walton's’ servants 
appeared at the other door, saying, 

“The horses are ieady, my lurd. The peo- 
ple seein going up the lane.” I 

The scene the rovin presented was very differ- 
ent trom that which it had displayed when An- 
nie Walton and Lady Margaret left it. Lying 
on some cushions, which bad been cast down 
Upon the ground, was the graceful form ol the 
* Earl of Beverley, evidently wounded, and some- 

whut fuint. By bis side stood Lord Walwwn, 

holdiog a light in his hand, and g izing down 
upun his friend’s countenance, while two stont 
country men, one with a drawn sword in his hand, 
appeared a liule behind, and the tall figure of 

aptain Barecolt was seen through the upendoor 
in the vestibule beyond, reaching down suine 
arms frum the wall. 

“Dear Annie, dear aunt, look to the earl,” 
cried Charles Walton. “He is shut through 
the leg—I cannot stop to tell you more—I must 

ursue then—Ha! sce, he is bleediug terribly: 
tis that which inakes him faint.” 

"Go, Charles, gu!” exclaimed the earl. “I 
shall do well enough. ‘I'he wound is nothing; 
“tis but the luss of blood. Quick, quick, away ! 
or you will not catch them.” 

td Walton gave one more look to his friend, 

and a sign to bis sister to atiend to the earl im- 
mediately, and then quitted the room. The 
suund of prancing hoofs and Jingling arms was 
then heard without, and then the creaking of the 
drawhbridge as it was lowered, and then the 
fierce galloping of horse along the lane. Lad 

Margaret and Miss Walton knelt by the wound- 

ed man’s side, and asked bim regarding his 

wound; but the voice of Annie was faint and 
low, and her hand trembled, so that she could 
hardly hold the light while her aunt endeavour- 
ed to stanch the blood. More effectual assist- 
ance, however, was rendered by the servant 
William, who ran in the moment he had secu- 
red the bridge, and with his aid the wound was 
soon discovered pouring forth a torrent of bloud 
from some large vessel cut by the ball, which 
had passed quite eer the leg a few inches 
below the knee. Lady Margaret, however, hac 
some skill in leech-cratt, and William was by 

No means an inexperienced assistant. Banda- 

ges were specdily procured, and witb little 

trouble and no loss of time, the wound was 
bound up and the bleeding stopped. 

But few words were spoken while this took 
pee for good Lady Margaret, teeling herself 
na position of authority, imposed silence upon 
all around her. She was tuo much occupied 
herself, also, in ber surgical operations, to re- 
mark the pale countenance and anxious cyes of 
her niece, or the sinile of confidence and encour- 
agement with which the earl strove to quiet her 
appfehensions, 

ust as the old lady had done, however, through 
the doors of the vestibule and hall, which had 

been left open, was heard the sharp report of 
pistol shuts, and a confused murmur as of dis- 
tant tamult. Lady Margaret started and loak- 


round, ing, ite e 
aie world thee Ay, strife, strife. This 


~ Adies Walton pressed her hand upon het heart, 
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but said nothing; and the earl, giving a glance 
w the servant William, exclaimed, 

“ For God's suke run vut aod see. Have the 
drawbridge ready, tov. 1! we could have gut ia 
at once, the worst part of the mis:hiet would 
have been spared.” 

“JT must go, indeed I must,” said Annie Wal- 
ton. “Oh, puor Charles, heaven protect bim|” 
and, running oat of the room, she crossed the 
stune court, and bending over the low wall at the 
farther angle, gazed dow the road in the direc- 
tivn from which the sounds had appeared to 
come. Night had now setin, but yet the dare- 
ness was nut very protuand, and Miss Walton 
fancied that she beheld several moving figures 
at some distance up the long, straight avenue. 
‘The next moment there was a flash, fullowed by 
a shurp report, then another, and another; aod - 
on each occasion, the sudden light showed her 
(or an instant a number of men and horses, all 
grouped together in wild and confused strife. The 
instant afier, a horseman came down the road at 
headlong speed, and Annie Walt o exclaimed, 

“Ob! the drawbridge, William—let down the 
drawbridge.” 

“Wait a minute, my lady,” replied the ser- 
vant; “it is not every man that gallops who is 
coming hee.” 

He calculated more accurately in bis coulness 
than the lady bad done in her apprehensions, for 
the fugitive passed by without drawing a rein, and 
William turned round to give her comfort, saying, 

“That's a sign my young lord has won the 
day—or, rather, the night I should call it. Hark! 
there arc some more coming. It is he this time, 
for their pace is quicter.” 

Annie Walton approached nearer to the 
bridge, murmuring a prayer to God for her 
brother's safety, and straining her eyes upon the 
advancing body of horsemen, who came on at 
an easy trot down the road, Attheir head wasa 
figure which she felt sure was that of her broth- 
er, but ae she could not be satisfied till she ex- 
claimed, 

Charles, is that you? Are you safe 3” 

“Yes, yes, all safe,” replied the voice of Lor 
Watton: “some of us a little hurt, but not se 
riously, I ho We have made them pay dear 
ly for their aring. Run in, Annie, run in, and 
I will juin you in a minute.” 

While William and old Dixon unhooked the 
chains of the drawbridge {rom the poxts and let it 
slowly down, Miss Walion returned to the room 
where she had lefi her aunt and the Earl of Bev- 
erley, exclaiming, with a heart relieved, 

“Fle is safe—he is safe!” 

Lon! Beverley touk her hand as she approach. 
ed his side, gazing earnestly in her face and 
saying, 

“Thank Gad !? 

Aonic Walton felt his look and his words al- 
most as a reproach fur having forgotten him in 
her on, fur her brother, though, in trath, 
such was far from the carl’s meaning, his only 
thought at that moment being, what might have 
twen the fate of that sweet girl, had she lost both 
her brother and her lover in one night. 

“And how are you, Francis?” said Annie 
Walton, wishing, with all the frankness of her 
heart, to make up for her absence by giving him 
the naine she knew he would love the best a 
her lips, "Forgive me for leaving you, bat ob! 
1 was terrified for Charles.” 

Before \he earl could reply, there was the 
found of many persons lect 10 The ball and the 
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vestibule, and the voice of Lord Walton was 
beard giving various orders, and making in- 
quiries concerning the wonnds which his fol- 
Jowers might have received. It seemed that 
they were but slight, ur, at all eventy? that the 
aoen made light of them, for tbey all? protested 
that there was nu harm done, and the only one 
who seemed to complain was the gullant Captain 
Barecul:, who replied tu the young aubleman’s 
inquiies, 

Tt is the most unfortunate thing in the world, 
my lund. J had rather the fellow had run me 
through the bouy.” 

“ But it is not serious, surely, captain,” said 
Lord Walton, “ Let me see.” 

“Serious! my lord; it is ruin,” replied Cap- 
tain Batecolt. “bt is right across my nuse. 
‘am warked for life, so that | shall never be able 
to conceal myself, or pass lor Captain Jersval 
any more.” 

rd Walton laughed, replying, 

“ You will do so better than ever, captain, for 
you are so well known without the mark, that 
co one will know you witb it.” 

“ That is true tuo,” replied Captain Barecolt; 
and the next moment Lord Walton, advancing 
through the vestibule, pushed open the door, 
which his sister had lelt ajar, and entered Lady 
Margarct’s sitting-room. 

He was not alune, however, for by the hand 
he led poor Arrah Neil, somewhat pale, and 
with ber hair dishevelled, but perhaps only luok- 
ing the more cxquisitely beautiful, as the large 
chesinut curls fell wildly rouad her fair brow, 
and over her solt, rounded cheek. 

With a cry of joy and surprise, Annie Wal- 
4on sprang forward and took the poor girl in her 
arms, exclaiming, 

“ Ab! dear Arrah, this is a glad sight, indeed '” 

But the effect of this sudden apparition upon 
Lady Margaret Langley was even greater than 
upon her niece. She gazed upon Arrah Neil 
with a look expressive of more than wonder; 
and then hurrying forward, she took her by the 
hand, fixing her eyes apon her countenance, and 
asking, io a tremulous voice, 

“Who is that?” 

“Wt is Arrah Neil, a much-valued friend of 
ours,” replied Annie Walton, unwilling to enter 
into any explanation of the poor gil’s history and 
circumstances in her presence. 

“ Arrah Neil,” 1epeated Lady Margaret, in a 
thoughtful and even melancholy tone; and then, 
waving her head sadly to and fro, she let go Ar- 
Tah’s hand, retreated to the other side of the 
room, and casting herself intu her usual chair, 
fell into a deep fit of thonght. At the same time 
Lord Walton led Arrah to a seat, and bending 
down, spoke a few wonds to her in a low vuice, 
to tranquillize her, and make her feel at case. 
But while he was still speaking, the large stag- 
hound rose up from the side of Lady Margaret's 
chair, walked slowly across the rvom, and laid 
his huge muzzle on Arrah’s knee. She showed 
no fear, and, indeed, took little heed, only gently 

atting the dug’s head as he fixed his keen, 
Pright eyes on her face. The next moment, 
however, he raised himself a little and licked 
ber hand. and Lady Margaret Langley, moved 
by emotions which she explained to no one, 
fesse her hankerchief upon her eyes and burst 
Into tears, ; A 

Neither Lord Walton mor “ a i ud “ it 
right to take any notice of the old lady’s 
agilativn; bat, while Miss Walton stood beskle 


1} of giddiness came over me, and I fell, 


poor Arrah Neil and conversed with her quietly, 


makiog her own remarks, meanwhile, upon 
great change which had tahen place in her man 
ners and appearance, the young nubleman cross. 


ed the root to the side of his wounded friend, 


and inqoired how he felt himself, 

“Ob! better, better,” replied the earl. “It 
was but loss of bluot, Charles: the shot that 
passed through my leg and killed iny charger, 
must have cut some large blood-vessel, and I, 
not knowing it, went on fighting on foot by the 
side of that poor young lauy whose horse—” 

“} know, I know,” said Lord Walton. “It 
fell with her, She told me: but what happened 
then 7” 

“Why, after a time,” replied the earl, caer 

he 
scoundrel Batien had just got his sword to my 
throat, when that gallant fellow Barecolt, afer 
having despatched another, sprung tu the ground 
beside tne, and threw the Rounchead back. Two 
of them were then upon him at once; but, on 
my honour, we have done him injustice in think. 
ing all his strange stories mere rhodymontade, 
for hand to hand with them he kept up the fight, 
giving them blow for blow on either side, with 
a skill in the use of his arms such as J have sel- 
dom seen, till at length I got upon iy feet egain, 
and, though staggering like a drunken man, 
contrived to call one of thein off, while he put 
an end to Batten, sending his sword through and 
through him, cuirass and all. We then got the 
lady on horseback, for the other man turned for 
a moment and ran; and, catching Batten’s horse, 
I mounted, and we began our retreat hither. 
The fellows who had been driven off, however, 
rallied, and charged us just as we got lo the 
gites, for the bridge was up, and we could not 
pass; but Barecolt plunged through the stream, 
clainbered over the wall, and unhooked the 
chains. We were all by thix time in confusion 
and disarray; I so faint that I could scarcely 
strike a blow, and the rest scattered about, fight- 
ing as they could. We made a stand, however, 
at the bridge till I thought all had entered, a 
then raised it. When in the court, however, I 
found that the poor girl was left behind.’ That 
discovery, and the loss of blood together, 1 be- 
lieve, made me fall as I was dismounting, and 
they carried me in hither, where | bave lain, as 
you know, ever since. But, hark you! Charles, 
ask your good aunt if she have not some cor- 
dial, as these good ladies sometimes have, which 
will bring back my strength speedily, fur, on my 
life, 1 must go forward to-morrow morning 
early. 

“Tmppssible, Francis,” replied Lord Walton; 
“quite Impossible. At the best, you cannot 
travel for a week or more,” 

“Good faith, but I must,” replied the earl, “TI 
have tidings for the king of the utmost impor- 
tanice.” 

“Then you must trust them to me to carry.” 
replied Lord Walton,“ for the journey to York 
would cost you your life. If it be precy 
necessary for aon to see the king yourself, I will 
send a litter for you and an escort from York; 
but if the tidings be immediate, you had better 
trust them to me.” 

“It is bat weakness, it is but weakness,” said 
the earl. ‘To-morrow {| shall be better. Ask 
your aupl, Charles, if she have not some af than 
strength-giving balms vat poers aod docors wie. 
of. But what has affected bet (hos) Qos leas 


been weeping.” 


88 
«Indeed I know not,” answered Lord Wal- 
ten. “I will go and speak to her;” and, moving 
aietly acrass the room, he seated himself by the 
of Lady Margaret, who by this time had 
taken the eee ba en her ti Nor was 

ing sadly and steadfastly upon { r. 

er what ims matter, my dear aunt 1" he said 

in a Jow tone. “ What has adlected you thus 
« A dream, Charles," replied the oki lady; “a 
dream of the past. But itis gone. J will give 
way (o sach visions no more;” and, rising [rom 
her chair, she advanced directly towards Arrah 
Neil, and again taking her hand, she kissed her 
tenderly, saying, “' 


gone, and who was very deur, that 1 was over | 


| ton. 
jand I will be your nurses. For the prescnt, 
| then, farewell. 
You are so like one that is| rah, as you say.” 
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| are all making more of it than it deserves. Go 
aod comfor your fair companion, for she needs 
it much—bdat I shall see you to-morrow, shall I 
not, Aupie ?” 


| The last word was uttered in a low tone, as if 
' he almost feared to speak it; but there are mo. 


‘menis when a woman's heart grows bold, an 
are especially when it is necessary to cheer 


| 
i 
pew’ console. 


“Oh! certainly, Francis,” replied Miss Wah 
“TI will see you beyond doubt; my aunt 


1 will go and comfort poor Ar- 
When Annie Walton returped to the room 


come, sweet child. But! shall love you well, | where she had left Arrab Neil, she found ber 


and you must love me too,” 

«Oh! that I will,” replied Arrah Neil; “I 
ways love those that are 
cause they have been jew, J love them the bet- 

” 


“Right! right!" exclaimed Lady Margaret. 
«Love few, and love well! Bul now w other 
things. Charles, this noble friend of yours must 
be cartied to bed, there to Jie Lill we are sure the 
wound will not burst furh again.” 

«" Why, my dear aunt,” replied Lord Walton, 
“his rash loniship tells me he would fain go on 
to York tomorrow.” 

« Mariness !? answered Lady Margaret; “but 
all his fainily were mad before hii,” she added, 
in a lower voice. “His father thought to win 
honour and gratitude by duing good; his mother 
died of grief. Madness, you sce, oD both parts! 
He has tuld me who he is, so J wonder not at 
any insanity. Now I will answer for it, he 
thinks it a duty to go on; burl will tell him it 
cannot be. My loni the earl, you are a prisoner 
here till farther oniers. It is vain to think to 
move me. For your dear inother’s metory’s 
sake, I will be your jailer, let the business that 
calls you hence be what it will, So now to bad, 
my lord; you shall bave that which will restore 
yourstrength as quickly as may safely be; but 
we must have no fever, if we can help it; and I 
Will tell you plainly, that were you to attempt to 
reach York to-morrow, you would go no farther. 
I will have the people in to ¢: you to the 
room prepared for Charles: it is ¢ at hand. 
He must shift with another.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the earl, “I can walk quite 
well, dearlady. Iam better now—I am stronger. 
Charles will lend me his arm.” 

“Take care, then,” cried Lady Margaret, 
“and do not bend your knee, or we shall have it 
gushing forth again, Here, tall man, whoever 

@ are,” she continued, turning to Captain 

Tecolt, who entereil the room al the moment, 
“put your hand under the earl's arm, while my 
et sids him on the other side. There—that 
will do; now gently. [ will go before. Call 
some of the people, Annie.” 

Thus aided and escorted, the Earl of Beverley 
moved easily to the room which had been pre- 
ry for Lord Walton on the saine floor, while 

iss Walhon followed anxiously, and paused 
for a moment while her aunt examined the 
bandaves round his knee. Herlover marked the 
lock of painful expectation with which she ge 
rel; and perhaps no balm in all Lady Mangaret’s 
_— — re iach to resture 

th and strength, as deep interest th 
shone in her eves. ‘ = 

“ Downot be alarmed,” he said, holding ont his 
hand 'o her; ‘this is a mere nothing; and they 


al- 


| still seated, but with the great stazhouod, now 
| with one paw upon her knee, looking ap in ber 
to me; and, be-| face as iC he would fain have held some conrer- 


sation with her, had he but sera. the gift of 
| speech. Arrah, too, was bending down and 
talking to bimn; smoothing his rough head with 
her hand, and seeming as much delighted with 
his notice as he appeared to be with her. As 
soon as Miss Walton entered, however, she 
turned from her shaggy companion to her friend, 
and, advancing towands her, threw berself into 
ber arms. Fora moment she remained silent 
with her eyes hid on the lady’s shoulder, and 
when she raised them they were wet with bright 
drops; but Annie Walton remarked, though 
without one spark of pride. that (here was a 
great difference in the manner of Arrah Neil to 
wards her. There was a something gone—some 
thing more than the mere look of deep, absent 
thought, which used so frequently to shade her 
countenance. There had been a reserve—a 
timidity in answering or addressing her, more 
than mere humility, which was ne longer there. 
Otten had she striven to reassure the oe girl, 
and to teach her to look upon the family at 
Bishop's Merton rather as friends than mere 
rutectors; but, though Arrah Neil had ever 
n frank and true in her wonls, there seemed 
always a limit drawn in her manner which she 
never passal, except, perhaps, at times, when 
she was peculiarly earnest towards the young 
lont himsclf Tt had seemed as if she felt even 
painfully that she was a dependant, and resisted 
every thing that might make her forget it for a 
uroment, 
Now, however, that restraint was gone; she 
gaze! upon Annie Walton with a look of deep 
love; she kissed her as she would have kissed a 
sister; she poured forth her joy at seeing ber 
again in words full of feehng—ay, and of poe 
try; and the lady was glad that she did so. She 
would not have said one syllable to check such 
famrharity for the world, for the character and 
fate of Arrah Neil had been to her a matter of 
decp thought and deep interest. She felt indeed, 
also, that, after all that had passed —after the 
scenes they had shared in, and the anxieties and 
fears they had felt for cach other, Arrah Neil 
could never be to her what she had formerly 
been; that there was something more in her bo. 
som (han pity and tenderness towards the poor 
girl; that there was affection, tenderness, com- 
Panionship: not the mere companionship of 
hours and of dwelling-places, but the compan- 
j ionship of thoughts and of interests, which is, 
| perhaps, the strongest and most enduring of all 

aman ties, There was more, even, than all 
this. The change in Arrah Neil went bevord 
manner edly; the tone of her mind and of her 
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Janzu 
elevated, brightened, erry ae 
been graceful, though wild and 
had been the flashes of a glowing fancy, break- 
: ing forth, though oppressed and checked, like 
the flickering bursts of fame that rise fitfully u 

from a half-smothered fire; bat now the min 

shone out clear and anclouded, giving dignity 
and ease to every expression and every act, 
however plain the words or ordinary the move- 
ments; and Annie Walton felt that from that 
hour poor Arrah Neil must be to her asa friend, 

«Come, dear Arrah,” she said, “ sit down be- 
side me, and let us talk calmly. You are now 
' among friends again — friends from whom you 
must never part more; and yet we will not 
speak now over any thing that can agitate you. 
Lord Beverley tells me you have had mach to 
suffer; and, I am sare, all the scenes you have 

me through this day, and the fatigues you 

ave endured, must have wellnigh worn you out 
and overpowered you.” 

“Tain weary,” she replied, wiping away some 
drops that still trembled on her eyelids, “ but I 
have not suffered as you would do, were you to 
pass through the same. It is my fate to encoun- 
ter terrible things—to pass through scenes of 
danger and difficulty. Such has been my course 
trom childhood; such, perhaps, may it be to the 
end of life. I am prepared and ready—nay, 
more, accustomed to it; and when any new dis- 
aster falls upon me, I shall henceforth only look 
up to heaven and say, Oh God! thy will be done. 
I am nota garden-plant, as you are, Annie. I 
am a shrub of the wilderness, and prepared to 
bear the wind and storm.” 

* Heaven forbid you should meet with many 
.. Bore, Arrah,” answered Miss Walton; “ there 
are turns in every one’s fate, and, I trust, for you 
there are bright days coming.” 

“ Still with an even mind will I try to bear 
them, be they fair or foul,” said Arrah Neil, 
“more calmly now than before; for mach has 
happened to me that I will tell you soon; and I 
have found that those things which gave me 
most anguish have brought me happiness that I 
never dreained of finding, and that there is a 
smile for every tear, Annie, a reward for every 
endurance.” 

“ You have learned the bemapelipeer by since 
we parted, dear girl,” replied Miss Walton, 
“and, in truth, you are much changed.” 

“No, no!” cried Arrah Neil, eagerly, “I am 
not changed; I am the shme ever—just the 
same. ave you not seen a little brown bud 
upon a tree in the spring time, looking as if 
there were nothing in its heart but dry leaves, 
and then the sun shine upon it for an hour, and 
out it bursts all grecn and fresh? But still it is 
the same bud you lonked at inthe moming. As 
for my philosophy, if such be the name you give 
it, I have learned that in the course of thls day. 
As I rode along, now hither, now thither, in our 
mi from Hall, I thought of all that has passed 
within the last two or three months: I thought of 
how J had grieved, and how I had wept, when 
they dragged me away from you aud your kind 
brother; and, at the same time, I remembered 
what all that pain had purchased for me, and I 
asked myself if it might not be always so here, 
even on the earth 1—Ay, and more, Annie: ifthe 
gee and anguish of this world might not have 

compensation hereafler? So, when I found 
myself surrounded by the troopers without, aod 
aw that ¢* lord borne in here wounded, and 


bad undergone the same; it seemed 
She had always 
mrange. There 


the bridge raised behind him, I said, now is the 
trial, Oh God, thy will be done.” 

Annie Walton gazed upon her with surprise 
increasing every moment; but she would not suf- 
fer the effect epee apon her mind to be seen, 
lest she should alarm and check the fair being 
beside her; fearing, too, that at any moment one 
of those fits of deep, sad abstraction of mind 
shoald come upon her, which she could not be- 
lieve to have wholly passed away. 

She merely replied, then, “ You say, dear Ar- 
rah, that ¢he pain you felt in parting with us has 
purchased a some great happiness: may I ask 
you what ft is? from no idle curiosity, believe 
me, but merely because, as I have often shared 
and felt for your sorrows, Arrah, I would fain 
share and sympathize with your joy.” 

“T will tell you—I will tell you all,” replied 
Arrah Neil, laying her hand upon Miss Wal- 
ton’s; ‘I must tell you, indeed, very soon, for I 
could not keep it in ny own bosom, lest my heart 
should break with it. But I would fain tell him 
first.—I mean your brother, who has been so kind 
and noble, so good and generous towards a poor 
girl like me, whom he knew not.” 

Bat, before she could conclude the sentence, 
Captain Barecolt returned from the chamber of 
the Earl of Beverley, and a conversation inter- 
esting to both was ovett for the time, to an 
abrupt conclusion. 


— — 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue beanty of the illustrious Captain Bare- 
colt was rather heightened in its kind than di- 
minished by a large strip of black plaster which 
he had drawn across the bridge of his egregious 
nose, for he was one of those provident men who 
never go without a certain store of needful arti- 
cles in their pockets, and his professional habits 
had taught him exactly what sort of small com- 
modities was most frequently required. Thas 
there were few occasions on which that person- 
age woald have been found unprovided with a 
piece of strong cord, a sharp pocket-knife, a lum 
of wax, a corkscrew, a hand’s-breadth of 
sticking plaster, and a crown piece. 1 do not 
say more than one, for but too frequently the 
farce of silver was @ mere unity; and, indeed, 

e seemed to have a pleasure in reducing it to 
solitade; for no sooner had it any companions, 
than he took the most expeditious means of re- 
moving them. At the last crown, however, he 
always paused; and it seldom happened, what 
berween luck and occasional strong powers 
of abstinenée, that sheer necessity compelled him 
to apend that piece before he had recruited his 
stock. 

He now advanced towards Arrah Neil and 
Miss Walton with all the consciousness of great 
exploits about him, and after a long irquiry re- 

rding their health, began a recapitulation ofall 

{s deeds that day, notwithstanding the presence 
of'an eyewitness, hy which it would have appear- 
ed that he had killed at least seven of the enemy 
with his own hand; regretting, indeed, in a dep- 
recatory tone, that he had not killed more, but 
attributing this short coming, in comparison with 
his usual achievements, to the care he had been 
obliged to take of the ear! after he wax wounded; 
otherwise, he hinted, he might have destroyed the 
whole force. He was still in full career, when, 


Lord Walton and Lady Margaret teayyeureA,, , 
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which we disobeyed to the best of oor ability, 
‘The natural consequence was, they charged os 
immediately, and brought us Gghting slung te 
road for halla mile. Nevertheless, I am very 
mu6h alraid that your lordship’s hamble servant 
was the great object of the attack.” 


and whether it was to be attributed to the fact of 
his having delivered himself of a sufficient quan- 
tity of lung-pent-up hyperbole, or whether it wan 
that he knew that the young luid was not likely 
to give entire credit to pap tcategt eon 
certuin it is that his tore became moderated as 
s00N us thut gentleinan appeared. “ However that might be,” replied Lord Wal- 
Captain Barecolt, however, was obliged to an- | ton, ‘my friend, the Earl of Beverley, bas in. 
swer several questions; fur, while the lady of| forined me of the gallant service you rendered 
the house went to give orders fur the accommo: | on this occasion; and you may depend upon it, 
datiuo of the numerous unexpected visiters by | Captain Barecolt, that bis majesty shall bave a 
whom her house was thrunged, Lord Walton | full report thereot.” i , 
proceeded to inquire how all the events of the] ‘A trifle, my lord, a mere trifle,” replied the 
day had come about, and especially how it had | worthy captain, with ap indifferent air; ‘these 
happened that a party of five or sx persue, qui- | are things that happen every day, and are hani- 
etly crussing the country, were charged by a] ly worthy of notice, It ave an opportuaily 
body of the Parliamentary horse. affurded to ine, indeed, of performing the same 
“This is worse than civil war,” he exclaim- | deeds that ! achieved at Rochelle and io the Ce 
ed; “and if such a state of things is to be estab- | vennes, then there will be something tu talk of 
lished, we shall have nothing but anarchy from | ‘The only thing, at present, for which I shall claim 
one end of the country to the other. Had you | any credit,” he continued, turning towards Arab 
been an armed purty, bearing the royal coluurs, | Neil, “is for the skill and dexterity which | dis 
with druin or truinpet, it might have been excu- Paice in setting tree this young lady, and ena 
sable, considcring these latnentable dissensions; | bling her to acquire cerain inturmation regard- 
but to attack you thus, without cause and with-| ing her birth, parentage, and education, as the 
out warrant, was the act of a mere marauder. | broad sheet has it, which may be of vast impor 
This Captain Batten, whoin you have killed, [| tance to her.” 
fin, has met with too honourable a fate. He} “In«deed, sir, you have been most kind, zeal- 
deserveil to die by the hands of the hangman, | ous, and resolute in my behalf,” replied Arrah 
and not by those of a gentleman.” Neil; ‘and though, perhaps, | may never bare 
“Yes, my lord,” replied Barecolt, with an air| the means of showing you how grateful [ aa 
of calin grandeur, “f put hin to death among | except in words, yet I shall be ever gratefal, 
others, and we had no time tu consider what surt | and there is Oue who rewards good aes even 
-of fate was meet forthem. However, I mustdo| when those for whom they are donc have pe 
the men justice, and say that I suspect they did | power to offer a recompense.” 
mot act without a motive, or, perhaps, without} ‘‘ Whatever he has done for ro my poor Ar- 
many. In the first place, I believe that I was| rah,” said Lord Walton, “shall not go without 
the Piel i object of their enmity, I bad been | reward, if I can give it. But what is this Cap 
recognised at the first inn where we stopped by | tain Barecolt says about your birth and pareat- 
the cornet of this Captain Batten’s troup; and | age? He rouses my curiosity.” 
though we were specdily joined by the noble earl} ‘I will tell you all, iny lord, when I can tell 
and a certain Colonel Warren, the latterof whom | you alone,” replied Arrah. “I mean, all that l 
vowed santa that I was not the Captain Bare- | have beard, for | have no proof of the facts.” 
colt of whose little exploits they bad heard soj “But I have some proof,” said Captain Bare- 
much, but one Captain Jersval, an officer em-| colt, “for [ have a copy of the paper I foand 
ployed by Sir John Hotham on the fortifications | among that old knave's goods—one Mar. Dry, of 
of Hull—I never heard a man lie so neatly in| Longsoaken, whom your lordship may remem- 
my lilc, and he deserves great credit for the same | ber. He did not carry off Mistress Arrah witk 
—althongh, I say, this Colonel Warren deliver- | out a motive, and the paper shows clearly tha 
ed me from the first danger, and carried Cornet | she is not what she seems to be; that she is of 
Sturmpborough back with him to Hull, yet I saw | high race, and, if I judge right, of large prop 
clearly that the worthy Roundhead was not con- | erty,” 
vineed, and alierward, as we were riding along, Pe Walton paused and inused; but his sis- 
I caught a glimpse of'a man very like a truinpet- | ter threw her ari round Arrah Neil, exelain- 
er, ging at full speed on our left.” ing, “ Oh, dear child, Ido rejoice at this indeed.” 
“But what would that imply?” demanded| “And so do I,” said Arrah Neil, with a sigh; 
Lori Walton. @ “but as I was enjoined strictly not to menuoa 
“Simply that Cornet Stumphorodgh had sent | any of the facts but to you, Annie, or w your 
ofa messenger to tell his commander, Captain ' brother-—the person who told me said on masy 
Battca, who knew me well, from having seen: accounts—1 lope Captain Barecolt, who bas 
me with your lordship on the march from Bish- | been so kind in all this business, will not me 
op’s Merton, that he would catch me on the ruad | tion what he believes tu be the truth, till he hare 
if he looked out sharply. lu this opinion Tain | his lordship's leave to do so.” 
confirmed, from having heard in the kitchen of) Captain Barecolt laid his hand upon his heart 
an inn, where we slopped to feed the horses, that! and made her a low bow; but Lord Waltoa 
this saine trumpeter hiul been scen balf an hour| shook his head with a half-reproachtul sake, 
before galloping round on the outside of the vil- | saying,“ When you were a poor anfriended gi 
Jage, and taking his way in the direction of Cap. | Arrah, you used to call me Bharles Watton eed 
tain Batten’s party. This mixht be one plea for| now you are to become a great lady, it seems, 
attacking us jand another might be, that we Were you give me no other name but my lTont.” 
certainly riding as fast as we could go. Now|” The blood spread warm over Arrah Neil's fair 
every beast, my lord, has an inclination to run|cheek and brow. “Oh, no, no,” she criel, “I 
alter another beast which it sevs cun away. | know not why I did it; but f wi'l call yoo so a0 
Then, again, when they bad nearly come up\more. You will be always Charles Waltwo te 
with us, they comma ‘ded us to halt, an order | me—he Doble, the Zood, an the trae, whe be 


e 
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ied me as a child, and protected me in my 
youth, did not despise ine in m poverty, and 
cheered and consoled me in my distress.’ 

Her face was all glowing, her eyes were full 
of tears, when Lady Margaret returned; but for 
@ moment or two Loid Walton did not speak. 
The lvok, the tnanner, of Arrah Neil Da Beh 
motions in hts boxom that he did not rightly 
anderstand, or, rather, roused into activily teul- 
ings that he did not know were there. On Lady 
Margaret Langley, too, the poor girl's appear- 
ance at that munient scemed ty praduce a strange 
effect. She stopped suddenly as she was cross 
ing Ike room, cazed intently upon her, and then, 
As the stag-hound rose and walked slowly up to 
her, shz stouped and paved his bead, s.ying, 
“Ah, Busto, we might well be both raistaken, 
Come,” she continued, turning to her nephew, 
“supper is ready in the hall; and in the good 
old fashion of other days, we will all take our 
meal together, and then to rest. For you, mv 
sweet child, whose name I do not yet know—” 

“They call me Arrah Neil,” replied the girl, 
Yo whom she addressed herself. 

“ Well, then, Arrah, | have ordered a cham- 
ber for you near ny own.” 

“Nay,” said Annie Walton, “ Arrah shall 
sbare mine, my dear aunt: it is not the first time 
she bas done so.” 

“That iy better, perhaps,” answered Lady 
Margarct; “you will doubtless have much to 
speak of; but | must have my share of her, An- 
nie; for when I look at those eyes, it seems as 
if twenty sad years were blotted out, and I were 
fo bright days again. But come, the people are 


* waiting as in the hall with furious appetites, if 


I may judge from what I saw of them as I passed 
through.” 

Thus saying, she led the way; and in a few 
Moments they were all seated at a long table, 
the followers of Lord Walton and the men who 
had accompanied the Earl of Beverley being 
Fanged on either side below the more dignified 
part of the company. 

It was altogetber a somewhat curious and in- 
teresting scence as they supped in the old oak- 
lined hall, with the iight flashing upon twelve 
suits of armour placed between the panels, and 
showing, seated round, a body of men, scarcely 
one of whom was without some wound recently 
received. One had his hand bound up in a nap- 
‘ein, another his arm in a sling, a third had his 
cout thrown back from his shoulder, having re- 
eeived a pistul-shot in the deshy part of the 
breast, another had a deep gash upon his cheek, 
mot very neatly plastered up by the hands of 
some oF Lady Margaret's servants, while i 
tain Barecolt appeared at the head of the file 
with his large black patch across his nose. 

Not much cunversation took place during the 
Brst part of the meal, for Lurd Walton was grave 
and thoughtful; and every one at his end of the 
eable, except, indeed, Captain Barecoit, was ton 
much occupied with busy memories of the past 
or deep interest in the present to be very loqua- 
cious. 

The persons at the lower part of the board 
‘were restrained by respect for those above thein 
from talking in aught but whispers; and Cap- 
tain Barecolt himself, with that provident dispo- 
sition which may have been remarked in him, 
always thought it best to secure his full share of 

goal things of this life while they were go- 
ing, and to keep his eloquence in reserve for a 
season of Jeisure. 


Ol 


The lady of the honse, with her two fair 
guests, rove as soon as the actual meal was vver, 
and quitted the hall; and all the nee 
sons also retired, with the exception, indeed, of 
Captain Barecolt, if he can be included in thal 
class. He, however, though Lord Walton had 
also risen, remained seated, eyeing a hall-empty 
tankand which stood at his right hand, with ag 
evident dislike to abandon its society while any 
thing rem:.ined within its shining sides. Know 
ing well the habits of this peculiar species of 
cavalier, Lord Walton pointed to the tankar, 
saying, “Go on, captain, you will soun finish 
an {then I must see the carl and go w rest, for i 
depart carly tomorrow. But io tie mean while 
T wonld fain Lear more particularly how you 
inet with our fair Mistress Arrah, and, indeud, 
how you and Lord Beverley happen to be here 
at all, for f cannot imagine that you can have 
fulfilled the mission with which you were 
charged.” 

“}aith, my lord,” replied the worthy captain, 
afier adeep draught, “our mission was cut won- 
drous short, as your lordship saall bear;” and 
he proceeded to give his noble companion a full 
account of all that had occurred, from Lord Bev- 
erley’s departure from the court till they found 
themselves prisoners at Hull. . 

Lord Walton listened, without making the 
slightest comment, to the tale with which the 
reader is already acquainted; hut he could not 
refrain from a smile as Barccoll went on to de- 
tail all bis proceedings with regard to Sir John 
Hotham; and as the narrator clearly saw he 
amused his listener, he dwelt, perhaps, longer 
than necessary upon all the particulars. At 
length, however, growing somewhat impatient 
for facts, the young nobleman again pointed to 
the tankard, saying, “ Drink, captain, and let me 
hear of your inecting with my sister’s youug 
friend. I see how you obtained your own free- 
dom—what more ?” 

“Why, you see, my lord,” replied Barecolt, 
“as I hinted to your lordohip just belore I left the 
good town of Nottinghain, thad obtained a Ik- 
tle information which showed me that Master 
Dry, of Longsoaken, had taken pretty Mistress 
Arrah to Hall, and I had laid a little scheme for 
setting her free, thinking that I should thereby 
pleasure your lordship.” 

“ Undoubtedly !” replied Lord Walton, grave- 
ly; “nothing could give me greater pleasure 
thee to have this young lady treed from the hands 
of one who combines the characters of hypo- 
crite, cheat, and ruffian in bis own person.”. 

“ Well, ny lord, such being the case,” con- 
tinned Barecolt, “and finding myself suddenly 
in Hull, [ determined to seck even if { did not 
find; and as the man who was sent with me, 
partly as my guide, partly as a spy, was walk- 
ing with me through the town to seek for an ina 
at which to lodge. I determined, if possible, to 
ascertain if Dry was in any of them, and to take 
up my quarters in the same. THe recommended 
the Lion and the Rose, and halfa dozen places; 
bot I thought to myself, ‘Drv will not put up at 
f first-rate victualler’s;’ and f accordingly fixed 
upon one which I judged to be the sort of house 
at which he would stop. In lL accordingly went, 
and while taking a glass of wine at the bar, who 
should appear, followed close by the watch, but 
the worshipfal Mr. Dry, of Langsarken, peas 
dronk. He wae speelily carried to baw bed, OF 


from that moment 1 determined to temeio BO 


Swan, and make use of my advansger. 
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the landlady an excellent good woman, andjtions, He took in the general facts, Casting 
speedily opened a communication with her upon | away, as is usually the case with men of high 
the sulyect of the young lady. She was a hittle | wind, the minor circumstances. Thus he ws 
shy ut first, indeed, but I suun brought matters | aware that Captaio Barecult had greatly servel 
round by telling her that I had been sent expe-| one in whom he took a deep interest; but the 
cially to Hull by yuur lordship to set Mistress , small particulars of that ot shill and 
Arrah fire.” hag dent in effecting the object he cared vey 
“That was wrong,” said Lord Walton, some- little abuut, and gave no attention to it whi 
whai sternly; “however, nu matter, as it did n0| ever, hearing the details, indeed, but withox 
harm. What did you discover there 1” | bop iey upon them fur consideration, and was. 
“ Why, I found out,” continued Captain Bare- , ing for the principal results. . 3 
gcolt, “that the very inn at which we were was| “We must find means,” he said, at lengo 
that where the poor young lady had been brought | ‘of having farther information froin this Master 
when first she came to England; that hermother|(’Dunnell. He is evidently aware of all & 
was avery beautiful lady at that time, inuch like , facts.” 
herself, Lut taller; that she died in that house of| “Ay, and he has made the Jady aware ¢ 
a Wiible fever that was then raging; that Mas- | them two, iny lord,” rejoined Barecolt, emptying 
tresy Arrah herself had wellnigh died of it; and! the second tankard, “or, at least, some of ther, 
that an old man, whom they called Sergeant | for wheu I caine up after having lingered bebisl 
Neil, was then in attendance upon the two ladies ! at the gates for a short time, in order to give 
as a sort of servant, though he afterward passed | enemies the change, I found him 1m close coal 
as her grandfather, they say.” lence with her, and the last words he spoke wer 
“He did, he did,” answered Lord Walton, ; to bid her tell no one but yourself or your s+ 
musing. © This is a strange stury, Captain ! ter.” 
Bareeolt; let me hear more.” “So she said, I recollect,” replied Lord We 
“Why, I suspect the young lady knows inore ton; “I will hear more from her, and perhaps 
than I he my lord,” replied Barecult, “and the | Captain Barecolt, if you be not otherwise @ 
tankard is empty.” -gaged in the king’s service, I may ask youb 
“ There is more here,” answered Lord Wal. have the goudness to employ yourself farther 2 
ton, pushing over another 5 from the oppo- | this aflair.” 
site side ot the bourd; ‘what more did you} ‘That I will do most gladly, my lord,” replie 
bear?” Barecolt; ‘I remember well, when in the ser 
“Why, I instantly went and saw Mistress Ar-! thirty-tive I was requested by—” 
rah hersell,” continued Barecolt, after having | “Oh, I neither doubt your capacity nor Four 
assuaged his thirst, “and found that old Dry | zeal, my guod sir,” answered the young note 
bad oh Sergeant Neil’s house of all his pa- , inan, interrupting the anecdote, “* and the rewadl 
pers at his death, especially some that the old | shall be equal to the service performed, I wil 
man had told the young lady where to find; and! now, however, go and converse with my cnt 
that he now dragged her about with him, treat. | Lord Beverley, for a short time, to-morrow 
ing her sometimes well, sometiines ill, as he was, will talk over the matter with Mistress Arab 
in the humour, pretending to be her guardian, | Neil; and, as I suppose you will think it fit » 
and asking for a Mister O’Donnell who lives in| hasten dver to give an account of what hastuka 
Hall. From all this, I divined that the old hyp- | place to his majesty, we can speak of whats 
ocrite had got better Information out of the old | farther to be dune by the way. In the mean tine, 
sergeant’s papers than we had, and that he in- | let me see the paper you mentioned; I shook 
tended to marry Me young lady, or, perhaps, | like to think over the contents during the night” 


gain possession of her property.” Barecolt put his hand in bis pocket, bat the 
“Marry her!” exclaimed Lord Walton, with | moment after he gave a sudden start, and the 
a scornful smile curling his lip. looked round the table from place to place, as f 


“Well, my lord, I do not know,” answered | he were trying to recollect who had sat in each 
Barecolt; ‘but, as she is so very beautiful, even | particular seat, Then tarning to Lord Waka 
such a Sockts as that perks inink Q ge with a look of horror and consternation, be ex. 
means an unpleasant way of getting hold of her | claimed, “ Di Falgate! wherc is job 
fortune, to make her his aie But, as I was] ly Dig ory Falgave?” : es: 
saying, having taken this fancy, I determined to} ‘I do not know whom you speak of,” replied 
see what papers the old man had with him, and| Lord Walton; “ what bas he to do with this af 
cousequently I walked straight into his roorn, | fair?” 
where he lay like a drunken sow, snoring inhis| ‘The paper is in his bundle,” cried Barecol, 
bed, and I rummnaged his bags till I fonnd all the | with increasing dismay; “and we have left th 

ts he had with him. I found only one that r devil outside in the hands of those rascally 
referred to this business, however, and it was { Roundheads, whom he hates as a cat hale 
but a string of questions w be asker of this Mis. | salt.” 
ter O'Donnell. However, they proved clearly| But who is he?” demanded Lord Walton: 
that what the good landlady of the Swan had| “this is the first time you have mentioned his 
told was quite true, as your lordship shall see | name.” 
Presently. j As Captain Barecolt was about to give a it 

The worthy captain then went on to tell all | and particular account of Diggory Falgar, 
that had taken place subsequently, mingling | however, William, Lady Margaret’s servant, @- 
what portion of falsehood with his truth he| tered the hall, and addressing the young noble 
might think proper, and taking especial care to | man, informed him that the Earl of Beverly 
make whatever advantage fell in his way by ac. | would be glad to speak with him as soon as 
cident, by tied to have been obtained hy his own | had done supper. 

Frees Re Hoel Lord Walton he Die wm come to him direetly,” replied Charis 
ons; nor can he alton, taking a step or two towards the doo; 
sald to have been aware of bis misrepreseata. | and then pausing, he tarned again to p how 
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a 
saying, “ As to this friend of yours, Ithink yous ‘' Without the Igss of an boour,” replied Lond 
had beuer take any of the who may be| Walton; “for ool left his miele: he told 
still up, and seek for him with torches as far as| me tbat I had barely time to reach this place 
the fg t cuntinved. The roed must be elear by | and retum before the army would be in wotion. 
this time, for the adversary suffered much, aod | This is an important affair indeed, for the ex- 
‘would nut like the neighbourhood; bot you had| ample set by Holl would bring over a dozen 

r have five or six men with you, and fire- | other towns; and even if it did not, the 
arms. A watch shall be kept in case you need | siun of a port in the North is worth apy jewel in 
help; and I shall not be in bed for an hour or| his crowa. I would set off this very mument, 
two. The poor fellow may be lying wounded ”| bat that both men and horses are so much fa- 

“Oh, 1 need little help in sach cases, my lord,” | tigued that we should lose more time by guing 
repiled Barecolt; “‘but as we may have to car-| than by staying for a few hours’ repose. T'o- 
ry him hither if he be wounded, | will take| morrow morning, however, at daybreuk, | wiD 
sume men with me, and go directly.” set out; I shall not be able to see my sister, in- 

While our worthy captain proceeded to exe- | deed ; but it is perhaps as well to avuid leave- 
cute this resolution, Lord Walton walked on to- | taking, and you must console her, Francis. Had 
wards the chamber which had been assigned to | you nut better write tu the kin iD 
his wounded friend; but as he passed near the| “No,” replied the carl, “J ibink not. Ihave 
room in which Lady Margaret usually sat, he} been considering that question while you were 
turned thither for a moment to see whether his| away; but, louking to the danger of the roads, 
algter and fair Arrab Neil had yet retired to rest. | and the risk of your being intercepted, as well 
He tound his aunt alone, however; and in an- 
awer to his inquiries, she replied, “1 have sent 
them both to bed, Charles. Poor things, they 
have had much fatigue of body, and more of 
mind. 1 never leave my book till the house 
clock strikes one, but that was no reason why I| 
should keep them waking.” 

“ Well, dear aunt Margaret, I am going to 
see Francis Beverley, and will retarn to you ere 
you retire to rest,” said Charles Walton; and, 

ing on his way, he found, with some dif- 
ealty, his friend’s room, and went in. 

“ Charles,” said the earl, who was lying, with 
a lamp on the table beside him, and several pa- 
pers in his hand, which he seemed to have been 
feading aitentively, ‘1 feel that I cannot ride to- 
@orrow, and the time it would take to send a 
\itxer hither from York is too valuable to be lost. 
You must take the first tidings to the king, and 
[ will follow as soon as some conveyance ar- 
tives. | will relate to you all that has happened 
tince we parted; but tell his majesty, I beg, that 
it was no weak idleness which prevented me 
pom harcyiag on to give him all the informa- 


as the peril to Sir John Hotham if nuch should 
be the case, it will be more prudent to bear no- 
thing but the tidings by word of mouth.” 

“T believe you are right,” replied Lord Wal. 
ton; ‘and such being the case, Beverley, I will 
atonce go and prepare for the juurney, Having 
all the facts, I ueed not disturb yuu to-morrow 
morning betore | go.” 

“ Perhaps I had better see you,” answered the 
earl, ‘for something might strike me in the night 
which I might wixb tosay.” 

“Well, then, | will come fn,” rejoined Lord 
Walton; “and now, goud-night! Sleep if you 
can, Francis, and let out all the thoughis of this 
affair disturb your repose.” 

“1 want that quality of a great inan, Charles,” 
answered the earl, witha swile. ‘I cannot cast 
off the thought of things that have occupied me 
the moment that action has ceased. quick 
imagination is a curse as well asa blessing. In 
bright days it isa happiness indeed, but in those 
of shadow and darkness it but tends to increase 
the gloom. Good-night, good-night.” 

Lord Walton shook his hand and retired; and 
then, rejoining Lady Margaret, announced & 
her his ‘intention o. setting off at daybreak the 
next morning. We will not pause upon all the 
little particulars of their conversutiun ; the dis- 
cussion which took place as to whether it would 
be better and kinder for the young nobleman to 
take leave of his sister or not, or the alter ar. 
rangements that he made for leaving tour of his 
men behind him to give aid and prvtection to 
Lady Margaret and her household, several of 
her own servants being absent at the time. Be- 
fore he retired to rest he wrote a short Dote to 
his sister, and another to Arrah Neil, begging 
her to write the statement which the hurry of his 
departure prevented him from hearing in person; 
and then giving orders for bis horses to be sad- 
dled by daybreak, he only farther paused to in- 

uire whether poor Falgate had been found. 

arecolt and his companions, however, had not 
yet returned; but while Charles Walton was 
undressing, the gallant captain made his appear- 
ance in his room, and with a woful face intorm- 
ed him that Do trace of the merry painter could 
be discovered. 

“ Then he has certainly been taken prisoner,” 
replied Lord Walton, “and we cannot belp him. 
@ have more important business in hand, Ca 

tain Barecolt, now; by what Lord Bevertey tel 
me, I am induced to return to the king with all 
speed. I think you hed better accompany me, 


“ He knows you too well to imagine such a 
bing,” replied Lord Walton; “ but I can short- 
m your narrative till your arrival at Hall. All 
rour first adventures [ have heard from Captain 
3arecolt.” 

** And a glorious tale he has made of it, douht- 
eas,” said the earl, “however, all that is of lit- 
le importance in comparison with that which is 
o fullow.” He then went on to give an aceount 
if his various interviews with Sir John Hotham 
i€ which, as the reader is already ac oainted 
vith the particulars, I will give no detail, The 
esult, however, is still to be told, and it was 
tated by Lord Beverley in few words. 

** At length,” he said, I found that the good 
nvernor was xo tired of his positiun, 8o deeply 
ffended with the condact of the Parliament, so 
exirous of retorning to his duty, and so willing 
» risk all but his teak to resture Hull to the 
‘ing, that it wanted but some excuse to save his 
onour, to induce him to do all that we can de 
ire. kt was finally agreed between us, then, 
pat if the king would advance against the city, 
od fire but a ‘Shot at it, Sir John would capita- 
ate, and deliver that important place into bis 
fajesty’s hands. There are many minor par- 
iewlars to be told ; bat this principal fact sbould 
@ communicated to the king without the loss 
f a day, as it may decide his futare move- 
sents.’ 
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i ber, | am in'the saddle by day-, sword. But at that moment, one who seemed 
praia ie pata te BY One” | ta couimane fede’ beck {roes'the ent, aad bads 

“Lam with my lord,” replied Barecolt;| the ina furbear, 

“and as Sunita ela inust dio I will even] ‘Cane bither beside me,” he said, address- 
go tw bed fur the present.” ing Falgwe, who, in the darkness, could not see 

“Do so,” replied Lord Walton; “I shall fol- | his lace to judge whether it was stern or Bot, 
Jow the saine course.” / “You ure a Malignant: deny it not, tor it will 

But belure he put his resolution into effect, of- | not avail you. You area alignant; and the 
ver Captain Barecull leit hiun ine young ooble- | blued of Christian men has beeo shed by thuse 
mao fell inwo a fit of deep thuught, trow which | who were with you. Your life is forfeit ; and 
he did out rouse himself tur pearly ao hour. | there is but one way by which to save it. : 
When he did rive frou his seat, however, he said “What is that?” asked Falgate. ‘' Life is 
in a low, sad voice to himsell, “’ dus as well 1] net like a bad groat, only fit to be cast inte the 
aun going.” kenoel; andt will save mine if I can.” 

Anaie Walton slept well, but Arrah Neil was} ‘' ‘I'hat is wise,” answered the soldier. “ Yor 
restless and agitated; aod uller a few hours of | can save it if you will. You have but to tell 
disturbed sluwber, she woke and saw the blue} truly and honestly who they are who were with 
faint light of the first dawo louking turuugh the | you, and what was their errand in these part, 
eurtaios uf the roum. She turned to gaze upuv | You know it right weil, therefure deny it not” 
her fair companion, and inarked with a smile} ‘Nay, I do not know, right worshbipful sir,” 
the tranquil repose she was enjoying. ‘Sleep, | replied the painter, 
aleep, sweet lady,” she uurmured; “and on!| “1 aw not worshipful,” answered the man; 
May Do beurtache ever keep your eyes from | ‘but if thou dost not know, | am sorry, for tnoe 
Best.” hast lost a chance of life.” 

The moment after, she heard the sound of | ‘ But only hear how | came to be with them,” 
; cried poor Falgate. ‘I met the long-nused maa 


fogling arua and horses’ feet, and rising quiel- 
j phe approached the window and luvkeu out.| by chance in Hull; and finding him in godly 
cumpany, aod some of the guovernor’s 


, 
The opposite ruvin, which, as we have described peopie 
t ti with bom, | thought there could be 00 harm ia 


it, was desuned for a sittiug-rourn, coummandeu 
the view at the back of Langley Hall, but the going with him to York, whither business called 
ine, 


bedrovin was turued towards the cuurt and the 
drawbridge; and as poor Arrah Neil gazed forih} =“ Bat ie ot buff coat,” asked the soldier, 
“who is he?’ 


from the window, she saw a purty of tive horse- 
men mounted, and Lord Walton pauing his} ‘Of bin I know less than the other,” rejoined 
the painter; “for be came up with as o@ the 


fout io the stirrup. ‘lhe next moment he was 
in the saddle; und, after speaking a few words | road, as we stopped ata little ion to bate oar 
to his aunt’s servant Williaw, who was stand- | horses. There was with him then a Colonel 
ing beside bis horse, he rude over the draw- | Warren, who, alter leaving us, returned to Hall 
bridge, and at a quick pace pursued the way to] with a pious man, one Stumpboruugh, who bad 
York. with him a ue of hurse—" 

“ We know all that,” replied the soldier, grave- 
ly. “But as it iy se, you mast prepare to dis 
to-morrow. I say not that you lie anto us. It: 
may be that you speak truth; but ft is needfal: 
in these times that one should die for an exam- 
ple; and as you area Maligoant, tor your speeeh 
proves it, tis well you shuuld be the man.” 
(bus saying, he rode on again, without giving 
time for Malgate to answer, aod leaving him ia 
the hands of the troopers, as before, 

The party, however, had suffered such los, | 
that the number was now but small; and the 
pvor painter, who by no means loved the idea of 
his promised suspension in the morning-air of 
Hull, coult bear the buzz of an eager but low- 
toned conversation going on in front, without be- 
ing able to distinguish the words. He thought, 
indeed, that he caught the term “church” fre- 
ee repeated, but of that he was not sare. 

nd though with a stout heart he resolved to say 
nothing, either of what he knew or suspected, 1t 
ae be confessed he shook a little as he rode 
along, 

At length, after an hour and a halfs farther 
ride, they began to approach the Humber, and 
the moon, shining out, showed Falgate scenes 
which he had often passed through in formet 
days, upon journeys of business or of pleasure. 
Now they came toa village, in which was swing- 
ing, before a fast-closed huwse, a sign of hisown 
Printing; and now a hamlet, in which he bad 
enjoyel many a merry dance; till at lengh, 
passing over a long, bare, dexulate piece of land, 
without tree, ot hedgerow, or huuse, or break 
Tundiog along the warer's edge, they i 


“ He is gone withoat my seeing him,” mur- 
mared Arrab Neil tu nervelf; and then creeping 
quietly to bed again, she tarned her face to the 
pillow and deluged it with tears. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


“ Nay, do not drag me so; { will go right will- 
ingly, wy wasters,” ried poor Diggory algute. 
“[ was there with them upon compulsion, It 
is hard to be made prisuner by one’s triends as 
well as enemies,” 

“Hold thy prating tongue, liar,” replied one 
of the troopers, who were bearing off the painter 
Seross the cowotry towards Hull, which lay at 
abvut ten wiles’ distance; the course thal the 
earl and his party bad pursued baving been ren- 
dered, by the various accidents of the journey, 
very circuitous, ‘Hold thy prating tongue, 
liar, or I will strike thee over the -pate. Did 
we not sec thee attheir heels, galloping with the 
best 2” 

“ But no man can say that he saw me draw a 
swonl in their behalf,” answered Falgate. 

“Because thou hadst no sword to draw,” re- 
Joined the map. “And thou mayest be sure 
that to-murruw morning thou wilt be swinging 
oy the neck in the good town of Hull, tor the 
death of Captain Batten and the rest.” 

“L killed trem not,” said Malgate, in a dep- 
What! wilt th 1” rejoine the 

“ Whatl wiltthon prate 1 rejoined the trooper, 
sirtking bius io the ribs with the hilt of bys 
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on a slight elevation an old, time-worn charch, 
1 reson of parishioners from a wide and thin- 
populated tract, the old stone monuments and 
rowy aisles of which bad often filled the some- 
‘at imaginative heait of the painter with 
ro and awlul visions, when he visited it on 
upday evening in the decline of the year. 
abvut five hundred yards farther on was a 
itary house, where the sexton lived; and, 
pping suddenly before the gate of the church: 
» the commander of the party bade one of 
men ride on and get the key. 
‘What are they guing to du?” thought Fal- 
2. “The profane villains are not going to 
ble their horses in a church, surely, Well, | 
ttl be glad enough of rest anywhere, for Hull 
three miles off, and I do not think my skin 
‘ald bold vat.” 
While be had been thus reasoning with him- 
f, one of the troopers had got off his horse, 
d advancing through the little wicket of the 
urchyard, tried the door of the church : 
“It is open,” he cried; “they have left their 
bien open.” 
be other man was instantly called back, aod 
ilgate was then ordered to dismount. He ob- 
rved, however, that the soldiers in general 
their saddles, and he advanced with some 
pidation, epee by the commander, to 
: door where the other trooper still stood. 
bere he halted suddenly, however, asking, io 
lamentable tone, 
“You are not going to leave me here alone 
| night, surely ?’ 
“Not alone,” answered the man; “ we will 
#@ guard in the porch to watch you; and you 
M have full time to prepare your mind for to- 
®rew moring, and to tum in your head 
tether you will tell us who your companions 
we, before the rope is round your neck. You 
ly speak now if you will.” 
t Falgate was faiihfol to the last; and 
he by no means approved of being shut 
ip the church all night, he repeated that he 
tdi not tell, fur he did not know. 
‘Well, then,” rejoined his captor, “here you 
Bt rest; but think well of the condition of 
3p soul, young man, for notbing will save you 
'ou remain obstinate.” 
bus saying, he thrust him into the building 
closed the door, The poor painter now 
itd some cenversation without in regard to 
key, which, it appeared, was not in the lock, 
| a consultation was held as to whether it 
‘ld be sent for; but the voice of the command. 
was heard at length, saying, 
‘Never mind. We have not time to stay. 
®p a good watch; that is all that is needed.” 
But if he try to escape?” axked the trooper. 
‘Shoot him through the head with your pis- 
answered the other voice. “As well die 
8s hy a cord.” 
"he conversation then ceased, and Faigate 
Td the xound of horses’ feet the next minute, 
Pching down the hiil. The situation of Die- 
¥ Falgate was to himself by no means pleas- 
» and indeed few are the men who would find 
Mselves particularly at their ease, shut up for 
"hole night within an old church. and with 
& the probability of death before them for the 
% morning. Silence, and midnight solitade, 
the proximity of graves, and shrouds, and 
abiering clay, are thinzs well calculated to 
‘ae the imagination even of the cold and cal- 
Quing, to damp tie warm energies of hope, 


and epen all the sources of terror and superst- 
veer cb i a ied hipaa ip the inetd 
layligbt, and in the midst o gay and ba 
ea does man, roused for a momeet by some 
accidental circumstance .o a conviction of the 
frail tenare by which life is held, think of death 
and all that aay follow it, With no other sensa- 
tion than a calm melancholy. It is because 
every object around him, everything that he 
sees, everything that he bears, und everything 
that he feels, are so full of life, that be cannot 
think death near. He sees it but in the dim 
and misty perspective of future years, with all 
its grim features softened and indistinct. But 
when he hears no sound of any living thing, 
when his eye rests upon nothing moving with 
the warm energies of animation; when all 
is as dark as the vault, as silent as the grave, it 
is then that, if the thought of death presents it- 
self, it comes near—horribly near. Clearer for 
the obscurity around, more distinct and tangible 
from the stillness of all things, death becomes a 
living being to our fancy, with his icy hand 
upon our brow, his barbed dart close at our 
heart. We see him, feel him; hear the dread 
summons of his charnel vuice, and prepare for 
the extinction of the light within, the coffin’s 
aetoe bed, the muuld and corruption of the 
tomb. 

Poor Falgate had hitherto tried to fancy that 
th announcement of his fate for the morrow 
had been meiely a threat; but now, when he 
was left alone in the old church, with po one 
near him to speak to, with pot a sound but the 
sighing of the night-wind through some broken 
panes in the higb casement, his convictions be- 
came very different. He felt his way with his 
hands from pillar to pillar, towards a spot where 
a thin streak of moonlight crussed the nave, and 
seated himself sadly upon a bench that he found 
near. He there sat and tortored himself for 
half an hour, thinking over all the bold and in- 
famous things the Parliament party had done, 
and clearly deducing thence what they might 
probably do in his own case. He loved not the 
thought of death at all, as it now presented itself 
to his mind; the hero’s enthusiasm was gone; 
he had no desire to be a manyr; hut of all sorts 
of death, that of the cord seemed the worst. 
And yet, what was to be done? Could he be- 
tray the confidence of others? could he flinch 
from what he conceived to be a daty? No; 
though he felt a little weakness, he was not the 
man to do that; and he said again to himself 
that he would rather die. But still he tumed- 
with repugnance froin that close grappling with. 
the thought of dying which the scene and the 
hour forced upon him ; he tried to think of some- 
thing else; he strove to recall the early days 
when he had last stood in that aisle, and any 
a boyish prank he had played in years long 
gone; bat the image of death would present it- 
self amid all, like a scull in a flower-ganien, 
and the very sweet ideas that he suramuned up 
to banish it but made it look more terrinle. 

In the mean while, the moon gradually got 
round, till she poured a fuller flood of light into 
the building, showing the tombs and old mona- 
mental effigies upon the walls end in the aisle; 
and many a wild legend and village tale came 
back to Falgate’s memory. of ghost» ha Als been 
seen issting from the v nlis beneath the church, 
and wandering down even to the gales of HO, 
The painter was a firm \e\ievet in le es oe 
of all kinds; and he had oflen Yuned, wih & 


sort of foolish bravado, to see a ghost; but now, 
when, if ever, he was oly to be gratified, he 
did nut quite vo much like the realization of bis 
desires, He thought, nevertheless, that be could 
face one, if one did come; but theb arose the sad 
idea that he might very svun be one of their 
shadowy companions hitnsell, wandering for the 
allutted te1m beneath the pale glimpses of the 


moun. 

Suddenly a thought struck him: might he not, 

rchaoce, employ the semblance of that stale to 

acilitute his own escape. Doubiless, the mao 

placed to keep guard would not long remain 
upvn his dull watch without closing an eye, alter 
a long day’s marcb and a hard fight; the door 
was not locked; he could open it, and go out; 
and could he but so disguise himself as to ap- 
pear like the inhabitant of another world, if the 
sentinel did wake, he would, most likely, be so 
stupetied and alarmed that he would let him 
pass, or miss his aim ifhe did fire. Fulgate re- 
membered the words of the otficer as he had re- 
tired, * As well die so as by a cord ;” and he re- 
solved he would make the atteinpt at least. A 
daring aod enterprising spirit seized upon him: 
he felt he cuuld be a hero in ghostly attire; and 
the only difficulty was tw procure the proper 
habiliments. At first he thought of making a 
shitt with his own shirt; bat then he remeimber- 
ed that the length thereof was somewhat scanty ; 
and he had never heard of ghosts with drapery 
above their knees. 

However, as when one schoolboy opens a 
door into a forbidden picce of ground, and puts 
his bead out, a duzen afier are sure to tulluw, 
and hurry him on before them, sv the thoaght 
of becoming a ghost seemed to bring a thousan« 
other cunning devices with it; and at length 
good Diggory Falgate asked himself if the ves- 
try might oot be open, and a surplice might not 
be found therein. He determined to ascertain; 
and, creeping up to the door which he had often 
seen the parson of the parish pass through, he 
lifted the latch, and to his joy tound that it was 
not locked. All, however, was dark within, and 
the poor painter, catering cautiously, groped 
abuat, oot knowing well where to seek fur that 
which he wanted. Suddenly his hand struck 
against something, hanging apparently frum a 
peg in the wall; but he suon ascertained that 
the texture was not that of linen, and went on, 
still feeling alony the sides of the little room. 
In a moment atter, he came to something softer 
and more pliant, with the cold, glassy feel of 
linen upon it, and taking it down, he mentally 
said, “ This must be a surplice.” He crept back 
with it into the moonlight in the church, tread- 
ing indeed like a ghost, ot only in anticipatiun 
of the chiracter he was about to arsume, but 
also in palpavle terror, lest he should call the 
attention of the guard at the church duor by trip- 
ping over a mat, of stumbling against a bench. 

‘he white and snowy garment, however, the 
emblem of innocence, was there in his hand, and 
he gazed all over it, inyairing in his own mind 
how he was tu putiton, He knew not the back 
from the tront; he searcely knew the head from 
the tail; and seldom has a poor schoolboy gazed 
at the aas’s bridge, in the dry but reason-giving 
pages of Euclid, with more utter hewiklerment 
and want of comprehension, than Diggory Fal- 
gate now stared at the surplice. Ax he thus 
sivod, addressing mock inquiries to the folds of 

white linen, he suddenly started, thinking he 
deard a noise ; but, after 


ing @ moment, in\ them, make them ron over the 
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his actual position, without catching any farther 
sound, he quietly crept up to the great door of 
the church, and bent both eye and ear to the key. 
bule, to ascertain whether the sentinel was awake 
and wutching, or not. 

» The ouly thing that met his ear, when he first 
applied the latter organ to the task of discovery, 
was a loud and sovorous snore; and, luuki 
through the aperture, be found, by the light 
the muun, which was shining into the porch, 
that the guard had sealed himself on one of tbe 
benches ut the side uf the door, and with bis legs 
stretched oul across the only means uf 

bad given way to weariness, and was indulging 
in a very retreshing sleep, while his horse was 
seen SropPIag the green grass within the wall of 
the churchyard. 

The govd painter was calculating the chances 
of being able to pass the ontstretched limbs of 
the sentinel without awakening him, and screw- 
ing his courage to the sticking point—to ose 
Lady Macheth’s pork-butcherish figure—whea 
suddenly he was startled and cast intu a cold per 
spiration by hearing a sound at the farther ead 
uf the charch. All was silent the moment after; 
but the noise had been so distinct while it lasted, 
that there was no duubling the evidence of his 
ears; and the only question was what it could 
proceed from—was it natural or superaatoralt 
Was it accidental or intentional? Diggory Ea! 
gate could not at all divine; till at leagth, ee 
cuuraged hy its cessation, he began to think that 
he might have left the door of the vestry opea, 
and the wind might bave blown down sume 
houk. Yet the sound had been sharp as well as 
heavy; more like the fall of a piece of old iroa 
than that of'a volume of Homilies, the Prager- 
hook, or the Psalter. He determined to see, 
however; anil, siting down for a moment wo 
gather courage, and to ascertain that thet 


without had not been roused by the noise that 
nail alarmed himself, he listened, till, mi 
with the heating of his own heart, he beard the 


comfort ible snoreofthe guard once more. T 
thinking that at any time he could call the 

man to his aid, it he encountered ghust or god- 
hn too strong for bim, he shuffled himself into 
the snrplice, and crept, with the stealthy step of 
a cat, up the nave towards the vestry. 

When he wns about two thirds ap the churc&, 
and was just leaning against a bench to mks 
breath, another saund met his ear. It was that 
of a deep voice speaking luw, and seemed © 
come almost from below his feet. 

“They must be gone now,” said the invisible 
tongne, “ You hear all is silent.” 

“T do not know,” said another, in tones some 
what shriller, ‘“ Hash! J thought I heard s 
noixe,” 

“Pooh! the rustling of the casements with the 
wind,” rejoined the other; “1 cannot stay all 
night: unshaile the lantern, and let us to work.” 

If a fragment of superstitious doubt as to the 
interlocutors of this dialogue being of a ghuntly 
character had lingered in the mind of Diggory 
Falgate, the words about unshading the lanters 
removed it completely; and the next instant & 
faint and misty light was seen issuing from a8 
low, narrow doorway, which had apparen 
been left open on the o tte side of the cha 
towards the eastern Seas 

“Some vagabonds robbing the vaults,” thought 
the painter to himself; “I will see what they are 
Shout, at all cisks, Perchance I may frighten 
sentinel, aa! 


TIMES 


escape in the confasion. If he shoots one of 
thea: instead of me, at will be no great waiter; 
and of course, if these men are as anxious Ww get 
away as | ain, we shall make commun cause, 
and be tou strong for him, But 1 will watch fur 
& minute first, und Jet them be fairly at their 
work, as (bey call it, belure 1 show oiysell.” 
Thos thinking, with a noiseless step be advan- 
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a thin, tall, Puritanicat-looking person, dressed 
‘in black, raising, with a chisel und mallet, te 
lid of a coftin Which stood upon the ground. 
Forty or tilly others—some small aod narrow, 
some large—were within the pale glimpse of the 
lantern, and the painter’s imagination filled u 
the dark space which the rays did nut rach with 
siinilar memes ves of our gionality. On his left 


ced towards the door leading from the main teody band, near the {ot of the stairs, were four coffins 
of the building tu the vaults below, guided by the : placed in a row, with three others laid crosswise 
light, which continued to glimmer faintly up,‘ apon them, and all raised two or thice feet from 


‘When be approached the arch, he looked care- 
fally turward at every step; Lut nothing could 
he see till he came to the tup of the stone slairs, 
when be perceived a dark lantern, with the shade 
drawn back, standing on the ground at the but- 
tom. No human beings were visible, however, | 
though he heard a rusiling sound iu the vault, as | 
if’ woe living creatures were at no great dis- 
tance; and the next oiument there came a sort 
of gurgling noise, as if some fluid were poured 
out of a narrow-necked bottle. An instant af- 
ter, the first voice he had heard observed in a 
pleasant and well-satisfied tone, “ That's vety 
goud! genuine Nantes, | declare.” 

“Ay, that it is,” answered the second voice ; 
“the stumach requires comfort in such a cold 
and dismal place us this.” 

“Qh, tis nothing when one is used to it,” re- 
joined the first speaker; “but come, we had bet- 
ter do the business. There stands the coffin. 
You bring the mallet, and I will take the ehisel 
aod bar.” 

Diggory Falgate did not like their proceedings 
at all, though he would by no means have objec - 
ed tu a glass of cordial waters himself. But they 
were evidently about to break open one of the 
coffins; every word showed it; to violate the 
sanctity of the grave—to disturb the ashes of the 
dead ; and the poor painter had sufficient refine- 
ment of feeling to think that the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors, while so engaged, was an ag- 
gravation of their offence. The collocation of 
“ Genuine Nantes, I declare,” with “ There 
stands the coffin,” shocked and horrified him; 
and he paused for a moment te consider, feeling 
as if it woul! render him almost a partaker in 
the sacrilege if he were to descend into the vault. 
A moment’s thought, however, settled this case 
of conscience; and by the time that he had set- 
Wed his plan, he heard a hullow nvise, as if'some 
bard substance had struck against an empty 


casting a misty ray apon the communiun-table. 


“Now is the time,” he thought; ‘they are 
busy at their hellish work.” 

There stood the lantern on the ground beneath ; 
the men were evidently at some small distance ; 
if he could get possession of the light and shade 
it, they were at his mercy; and the only diftic:- 
ty was how to descend the stairs without c. lling 
their attention. Recollecting, however, that it 
was the invariable practice of ghosts, wha:ever 
sounds they might produce with any other or- 
gans with which they may be endowed, to make 
DO noise with their feet, the goo.l painter stooped 
down, took off his shoes, and put them in bis 

kets, Then, with a quiet and a stealthy step, 

e began the descent, tatally unperceived by those 

who were by this time busily engaged wrench- 
ing and tearing some well-fastened woodwork. 

Stooping down before he quite reached the 
bottom of the steps, Diggory Falgate looked into 
the vanit, and immediately perceivea two men, 
bor ohne sumew'hat advanced in life, and one 


the floor by tressels. There was a narrow sort 
of lane behind, between them and the damp wall, 
and taking another step down, he brought him. 
self as far on tbut side as possible. j 

Just at that monient one of the men turned a 
little, so as to bring bis profile within the paint. 
e1's view, and he instantly recognised a face that 
he had seen at the Swan inn in Hull, the day be- 
fore his expedition with Captain Barecult and 
Arrah Neil. 

“I'll wager any money it is that old villain, 
Dry, of Longsoaken, whom I have heard them 
talk so much about,” thought Falgate; but be 
was not suffered to carry his meditations on that 
subject farther, fur Mr. Dry, tuming his bead 
away again towards his companion, said, 

“T cannot see; get the lantern.” F 

The painter had just time to slip behind the 
pile of cuftins he hud observed, and to crouch 
down, before the other man, alter having given 
another vigorous wrench at the lid, laid down 
the bar he had in his hinds, and moved towirds 
the foot of the stairs. The rustle of the surplice 
even scemed tu catch his ear, for he stopped fur 
a@ moment apparently to listens but the next ine 
stant he advanced again, took up the lantern, 
looked round with a somewhat nervous stare, 
and then returned to Mr. Dry. 

“ Did you not bear a nuise?” he asked, in a 
low voice. 

Mr. Dry stopped in his proceedings, and evi- 
dently trembled. Their agitation gave courage 
to the painter, and creeping on so as to bring 
himself nearly on a line with them, he ventu 
to utter a low groan. Both of the culprits start- 
ed, and gazed around with bair standing un end 
and teeth chattering. 

‘“Now’s the time!” thought Falgate; and, ta- 
king two steps farther towards the end of the 
lane formed ty the coffins and the wall, he ut. 
tered another groen, fullowed by a shrill, un- 
earthly shriek, and then started up to bis full 
height, as if he were rising from the midst of the 
pile of mortal dust upon hia right. The rays fell 
straight upon the white garments and the face of 
this unexpected apparition, pale and worn as he 
was by fatigue and fear; and, struck with (error 
and consternation, the limbs of the two men at 
first refused to move; but when they saw this awe 
ful figure advancing straight towards them with 
another hollow groan, they both darted away, 
the one crying, 

“Through the church, through the church! 
{t will catch you hefore you can reach the other 
door.” and Mr. Dry following at full speed to- 
wards the steps by which Falgate had descerded. 

Not liking to be left in the vault in the dark, 
the painter sprang after them with anather wiid 
shriek; but fortune favoured him more then 
skill, for just as the foremost of the fugitives was 
mounting the steps, Mr. Wry eeize8 WAX of WH 
cloak to stay his A\rembling Woe ‘he OCT, 
who was the sexton, in the agony of aR 
fancied the ghost had caught Wim, Stove 


Jantern, and rushed on with his companion cling- 
ing close to him, Falgate instantly picked up 
the light before it was extinguished, and drew 
the shade over it; and almost at the same mo- 
ment he heard the door above hanged to by those 
he was pursuing, and a bolt drawn; for they did 
mot stay to ay ba whether spiritual beings are 
to be stopped by material substances or not. 

The painter paused and listened; he heard 

wick steps cee, the pavement above, and 
then adoor open. The next instant came a loud 
shout, and then the report of a pistol; then a 
sbout again, then a momentary silence, and then 
the quick galloping of a horse. 

“Ha, ha, hal” cried Diggo ; “they have 
cleared the way for.me, and left me master of 
the field of battle ;” and he drew back the blind 
from the lantern and looked about him. 


ir 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ir was a warm and glowing evening, though 
autumn had spread his brown mantle over the 
trees; and while fair Arrah Neil and Lady Mar- 
garet Langley sat in the old lady’s usual draw- 
ing-room, with the windows open as in midsum- 
mer, Ancie Walton was seated under a little 
elump of beeches at the back of Langley Hall, 
with the Earl of Beverley, somewhat recovered 
from his wound, stretched on the dry grass at her 
feet. 

They were happy enough to enjoy long paus- 
es in conversation; for their uiteal loves as the 
reader has been already given to understand, was 
known and acknowledged by each; isd their 
minds, starting from one common point, would 
run on in meditation along paths, separate in- 
deed, but not far distant, and then, like children 
playing in a meadow, would return tu show 
each other what flowers they had gathered, 

“How calm and sweet the evening is,” said 
the earl, after one of these breaksy “One would 
hardly tuncy the year so far advitieed. I love 
these summer days in autumn, dearest. The 
often inake me look on to after years, and thin 
of the tempered joys and tranquil pleasures of 
old age, calling ap the grand calm picture of 
latter life left us by a great Koman orator, when 
the too vivid sun of youth and manhood has 
somewhat sunk in the sky; and we have fresh- 
Ness, as well as warmth, thuugh not the fervid 
heat of midsummer.” 

“Tlove thein too,” answered Miss Walton; 
“and I think that in every season of the year 

* there are days and honrs of great beanty and 
declan Though I like the early sumsner 
st, yet Tecan adinire the clear winter sky, and 
tue dazzling expanse of white that robes the 
whole earth in ermine, and even the autumnal 
storm with its tierce blast, loaded with sleet, and 
hail, and withered leaves, Rut I was thinking, 
Francis, of how peaceful all things seem around, | 
and what a horrible and sinful thing it is tor men 
to deform the beautiful earth, and disturb the. 
quiet of all God’s creation with wild wars and! 
senseless contests.” 

‘A woman's thonght, dear Annie,” replied 
the earl; “and doubtless it is sinful; but, alas! 
the sin is shared among so many, that it would ' 
in any war be difficult to partion it ont. "Tis, 
Rot alone to he divided among those who fight, 
uP non those who lead; it is not to be laid-at! 
the door vf those who first take arins, or those | 
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who follow; it is not to be charged to the appa-- 
rent aggressor; but every one who, y 
weakness, passion, prejudice, or hatred, lays t 
foundation for strife in after years, has a share 
in the crime. Oh! how many are the causes of 
war! Deeds often remote by centuries have 
their part; and always, many an act done long 
before rises up—like an acorn buried in the 
ground, and springing into a tree—and is the 
seed from which after contentions spring. Even 
in this very contest in which we are now enga- 
ged, though we may see and say who is now 
right and who wrong, yet what man can separ- 
ate the cumplex threads of the tangled skein of 
the past, and tell who inost contributed to a 
about that state which all wise men must regret 
Years, long years before this, the foundation: 
was laid in the tyranny of ae Ap the proad 
sway of Llizabeth—in the weak despotism of 
James—in the persecution of the papists of one 
reign—in that of the Puritans in another—in 
lavish expenditure in vicious indulgence—in 
favouritism and minions—in the craving ambi-. 
tion of some subjects—in the discontented spirit 
of others—in the interested scltishness, the of- 
fended vanity, the mortified pride of thousands 
—in weak yieldings to unjust demands—ia stub. 
born resistance of just claims—in fond adhe- 
rence to ancient forms—in an insatiate love of 
novelty and change; and all this spread through 
generations, dear Annie, all of which have their 
part in the result and the responsibility.” 

“Too wide a range, Francis, for my weak 
mind to take in,” replied the lady; “but 1] do 
know, it is sad to see a land that once seemed 
happy, overspread with rapine and wrong, and 
deluged in blood.” 

“To hear no more the church-bells ringing 
gayly,” said the carl, with a smile, “or to see 
the market and the fair deserted. They may 
indeed seem trivial things Japs yet they are 
among those that hring ho! our hearts most 
closely the disruption of all those tics that bind 
man together in social union.” 

“But there are in the Lbomes of every one 
more terrible proofs than that of the great evil,” 
answered Miss Walton. ‘ Never to seea friend, 
a brother, a father quit our side without the long 
train of fearful inquiries, When shall I see him 
again? Will it he torever? How shall we 
meet, and where? Ob, Francis, how many a 
heart fecls this like mine throughout the land! 
Danser, accident, and death, at other times dim, 


, distant forms that we hardly see, are oow be- 


come lamiliar thonghts, the companion of every 
fireside; and calin security and siniling hope are 
banished afar, as if never to return.” 

“On, they will come beck, dear Annie,” te- 
licil the eal. “This is a world of change. 
“he April day of man’s fluctuating passions has 

never cloud or sunshine long. No sooner does 
the calin light of peace overapread the sky, than 
storms are seen gathering op the horizon; and 
no sooner does war anid tumult imitate the tem- 
pest in destruction and ruin, than a gilimpse'ot 
the blue heaven gleams through the sbadow, and 
pd a! of brighter moments at another 
our. 

“Bot thut hour is often a lifetime,” answered 
the lady.“ Weare bnt atthe beginning. Shall 
we ever see the close 7” 

“Who can say 7” rejoined Lord Beverley, 
“but one thing is certain, Annie. We are un- 
der Go's will, my beloved. Tle can lengthen 
or shorten the time of trial at his pleasure; we 
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ourselves, and all the men with whom or against 
whom we may act, are but his instruments. 
‘We can no more stride beyond the barrier he 
has fixed, than the sea cao pass the boundary of 
sands with which he has surrounded it. Our 
task is to do that which we conscientiously be- 
Weve it is our duty to him to do in the circum- 
stances wherein he has placed us; and we may 
be sure that, however much we may be mista- 
ken, if such is our object and purpose, the errors 
of made poge wi never be visited on our 
heads as crimes by him who knows the capabil- 
ities of every creature that he has made, and can 
judge between intention and execution. God 
punishes sins and not mistakes, dear girl; he 
tries the heart as well as the actions, and holds 
the balance even between each; and though we 
may suffer in this world for the errors of others 
er for our own, there is exhaustless compensa- 
tion in-the hand of the Almighty for those who 
seek to do his will, and those who wilfully diso- 
bey it. 
ut have learned a lesson on that score from 
ibe dear girl within there,” replied Miss Wal- 
ton; and as she spoke, she naturally turned her 
eyes to the room where she knew Arrah Neil 
was silting. 4‘ What can be the matter?” she 
continued, instantly; “see, Arrah is making 
eager signs to us to come in!” 
he earl rose oy and with difficulty, and 
before he had advanced more than a step or two 
with Annie Walton, who hastened anxiously to 
return to the house, Arrah Neil, with her sunny 
brown hair floating wildly about her face, came 
out running to meet them. 
“ Quick, quick, my lord, for pity’s sake!” she 
cried; ‘there is a large body of men before the 
drawbridge. The people are holding them in 
parley: the Lady Margaret says she can con- 
ceal you from all eyes, if you make haste.” 
She spoke with breathless eagerness, and Lord 
Beverley hurried his pace as much as possible, 
but with pertect calmness, turning with a smile 
to Annie Walton, and saying, 
“Fresh evils of civil war, Annie! but I fear 
not the result.” 
be time occupied in crossing to the house 
seemed fearfully long to Miss Walton and Ar- 
rab Neil; but they found Lady Margarct wait- 
ing tranquilly enough at the sinall door that led 
into the meadow, and the old lady’s only words 


were 

“Follow!” to the earl; and, ‘ Wait in the 
withdrawing-room: they will not let thern in till 
I order it,” to her two fair guests, Then lead- 
ing the way with a calm step, she conducted 
Lord Beverley up the same stairs and through 
the same passages which she had followed with 
her niece on the first night of her stay at Lang- 
ley Hall; but turning a little to the right at the 
door of Annie Walton’s chamber, she brought 
the earl into a small detached room, which seem- 
ed isolated from every other part of the building. 

“ Here you will be safe,” she said. 

“1 think not, dear Lady Margaret,” replied 
Lord Beverley, with a smile at what he thought 
her want of experience in such matters. 

“We will sec,” she answered, advancing to 
the other side of the room, where stood a hige 
antique fireplace, with a chimney-piece of rich 
wrought stone. “No moving pictures, no sli- 
ding panels kere!” sail Lady Margaret; “tan 
place yuur bin | mpan pat pillar, tay goad onl, 

' + trougly towanls the 


and puch it strensiven 
bearh, Ther,” »: sinacd as the whote 
2 


mass swung back, displaying an aperture large 
enough fora man to pass, but not without stoop- 
ing, “you will find a bolt within which will 
make it as fast as masonry. ‘The stairs lead 
you into rooms below, where no one can come 
without my leave. You shall be supplied with 
all you want. But hark! On my lile, ae 
have let the men in. Quick, my lord, and 
the door. I will send somebody soon; but I 
must go down, lest those girls make some mis- 
take if questioned.” . 

rd Beverley entered at once, and feelin 
over the face of the stone for the bolt, push 
it home, and made the whole secure. He then 
paused and listened, waiting patiently for sev- 
eral minutes. At firat he could hear no sound 
in the remote and well-covered place where he 
was concealed; but at length he canght 
noise of voices and oes running hither 40 
thither in the house. They caine near, P24 
away into other chambers on the Ictt, returned, 
sounded in the passage, and then in the adjoin- 
ing room. He could perceive that several men 
entered, examined the wainscot, 'tled every pan- 
el, moved every article of furniture, and at length 
shook the mantelpiece and the stone pill 
either side of the chimney; but the bolt 
close and fast, and the receding steps shuwed 
him that these unwelcome Visiters had tuned 
their course elsewhere. 


—~<)~— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Goop Lady Margaret Langley had seen 
troubloys days, and was well fitted by a strong 
speeeclraes | to deal with them; but one of the 
advantages of misfortune, if I may use so strange 
a phrase, is that experience of danger suggests 
pee us which long prosperity knows not 

ow to take, even in the moment of the greatest 
need. As soon as she had left the Earl of Bev- 
erley, instea.’ of going direct to the part of the 
house where she heard the voices of her un- 
wished-for visi ers, she directed her steps through 
sundry long an_ intricate , Which ul. 
mately led her a small door communicating 
with the garden, :niling as she did so, to distin- 
guish the fierce gr w! of her good dog Basto in 
the ball, and the qi *rulous tone of an old man 
calling loudly for sou.e one to remove the hound, 
showing apparently that some visiting justice 
was kept at bay by that good sentinel, Passing 
through the garden, and round by the path across 
the lawn, Lady Margare: approached the -vin- 
dows of her own withdtewing-room just as @ 
ae , consisting of five militia-men, with the 

arliamentary justice of Beverley, entered the 
chamber in haste; and she heard the justice de- 
mand ip a sharp tone, addressing Miss Walton 
and Arrah Neil, 

“Who are you, young women? What are 
your names 7?” 

The old lady burried in to stop anything like 
an imprudent reply; but she had the satisfaction 
of hearing her niece answer, 

“Nay, sir! Methinks it is for us to ask who 
you are, and what brings you hither in suca 
ra.c and intrusive guise.” 

* Well said, my sweet Annie!” thought Lady 
Miurgaret; but, entering quickly, she presente, 
heys If befure the justice, wham she Kuew, -t- 
elainiing 


a Tia, Master Shorieoar) gow-mormiag, 
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you. What brings yun hither? And who are 
these men in buff and bandolier? [ain not fund 
of seeing such in my house. We hid troable 
enough with them, or their like, a few nights 
ago.” 

a Av, lady, that is what brings us,” replied 
the justice. “I have orders from Efull to in- 

nire into that affair, and to search your house 
for the blooly-minded malignants here conceal- 
ed, who slunghtered like lambs a number of 
godly men even within sight of your door, and 
then took refuge in Langley Hall. 1 must 
search, lady, I must search.” 

“Search if you will, from the cellars to the 
garrei,” replied Lady Margaret; ‘but the story 
told me hy those who aid take refuge here was 
very different, Master Shortcoat. They said 
thet, peaceably passing along the conntry, they 
were altacked by a body of bloody-minded, fac- 
tions villains, who slaughtered some of them, 
and drove the rest in here, where, finding some 
of their cunpanions waiting for them, they is- 
sued forth again to punish the knaves who bad 
assailed them.” 

“Tvs all a lie, good woman,” exclaimed an 
officer of militia. ‘ But who are these girls ? 
fur there was @ woman among them.” 

“You are a rude companion, sirrah,” answer- 
ed {.ady Margaret. “ These ladies are of my 
own ‘4unily. This one my niece, Mistress Anne 
Walton; and this my cousin, Mistress Arabel- 
la Langley.” 

“Come, come,” said another, interposing, 
“we are wasting time, while perhaps those we 
seek may be escaping. It ix not women we 
want, but men, Search the house, Master Jns- 
tice, with all speed. [ will go one way with 
(wo or three of the men, and you another with 
the rest.” 

“Stay, stay,” said Justice Shortcoat, “ you 
are tov quick: we cannot m-ke due inquest if 
yon interrupt us so. Lady, I require to know 
who were the persons in your house that went 
forth to assist the malignants on the night of 
Wednesday last.” 

“Why, I have told yon alread », Master Short- 
eoat. You mnsi be hard ofhe ring. Did J not 
say they were friends of theirs who were waiting 
here for them? In these ti’ .es, when subjects 
are governors an servants masters, how can I 
keep ont any one who © iooes to came in? 
That very night one of ths men swam the moat 
and let down the drawhrilge for himecif, How 
am [to stop such things? If f cont, I would 
keep every party out that appeared with more 
than two, he they wh they may. I seek hut to 
live & peaceable lif’, but yon, and others like 
yon, break in at all hours, disturhing my quiet. 
Ont mpon you all! Search, search where you 
will! You can find nothing here but myself 
and my own people.” 

“Well, we will search, Indy,” replied the of- 
ficer of inilitix who had spoken hefure. “Came, 
worshinfial Master Shartcort, let us not waste 
More time;” an, seizing him hy the arm, he 
dragved rather thin Wil him away, 

The moment he was gone, Lady Morgaret 
whispered in Annie Walt in’s ear, “Quick, An- 
nie! min ty the roam where all the mablens sit, 
antiell them. ifasked what men the clathes in 
the eatl's chamber, and the blaad ween them, te 
savith t they are those af one who was killed 
the other n’yhy, ond that the hady was erred 
aware hic erneues, Ewillte the men’s haf 
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swect Arah: such must be our tale;” and awa 
the old lady went, But she found the task o| 
communicating this hint somewhat more difi- 
eultthao she had expected, for the hall was half 
full of the Parliamentary tnilitia, and she hid to 
send her servants to different parts uf the house, 
one upon one pretence, and another upon an- 
uther, before she could find the opportunity of 
speaking with them io private. 

Inthe mean while, she heard with a smile the 
feet of the justice and his companions running 
throngh all the rooms and passages of the wide, 
rambling pile of shuilding, except those which, 
separated from the rest by stone partitions, and 
forming a sort of house within the house, cuald 
only be di-covered either by one already ac- 
quainted with some of the several entrances, or 
by the line and rule of the architect. She had 
just done instructing her servants, having omit. 
ted, as she thought, not one of the household, 
who feet were heard descending the principal 
stairs, and the perquisitions were commenced 
in that wing of the hall in which the room ia- 
habited by the Earl of Beverley was situated. 

In a few minutes, the justice and one of the 
militia-men returned, carrving a cloak and a 
heavy riding-boot, and demanding, with a tn- 
umphant laugh, ‘ Where is he to whom theve 
belong ?” 

“In the grave, probably,” replied Lady Mar- 
garet, with perfect composure. “ If you are au- 
thorized to take possession of dead men’s prop. 
erty, you may keep them; anid, indeed, you have 
a better right to them than 1 have, for your peo 
ple shat him; so that you have unly to divide 
the spoil.” 

“Do you mean to say, Lady Margaret, that 
the man is dead ?” asked Justice Shortcoal, with 
a look of some surprise and consternation, 

« All the better if he be,” exclaimed the officer 
of militia; “’tis but one malignant the lew in 
the world. But let us hear more, worshipfal 
Master Shortcoat. I don’t believe this story. 
Let us have in the servants one by one—” 

“ Ay, one by one,” said the justice, who was 
one of the men who may be called echoes, and 
repeat other men’s ideas in a very self-satisfied 
tone. “ You see about it, sir, and ensure there 
be no collusion.” 

The whole matter was soon arranged; and 
Lady Margaret, taking her wonted chair, drew 
an einbroidery- frame towards her, through which 
she passed the needle to and fro with the utmost 
calmness, while sweet Annie Walton sat witha 
beating heart beside Arrah Neil, who, with the 
trangnil fortitude that had now come over her, 
watched the proceedings of the intruders as if 
she had heen a mere spectator. The magistrate 
Placed himself pompously at the table in the 
midst; the officer, who had now been joined by 
two companions with various ather articles from 
the carl’s chamber, stood at Master Shartcoat'’s 
right hand, ty prompt him; and then the ser- 
vants were called in singly, and asked ta whom 
the clothes helosged which had been fined. 

© To the gestemoan who was killed,” replied 
the man Willitm, who ws first exomined, 

“Ant where is the corpse?” deminided the 
officer of nilitia, 

"T do nat know.” rerlied the servant; “they 
fonk it owey with then.” 

Woe he killed at ance, or did he die here 1" 
aske.t the officer, 

“He lingered a litle, | believe,” answered 


“and to the kitchet, and do the same. You hear, | William 


The {urtice looked at the officer, and the latter 
said, “ You may go! See him thivugh the hall, 
Watson.” 

Auother and another servant was called, and 
all gave the same auswers till they came to the 
maids, who had not been so well or“fully io- 
structed by fair Annie Walton as the men had 
been by her aunt. Their first reply, indeed, was 
the same, that the gentleman wus dead; but 
when they were interrugated as to the time of 
his death, they hesitated and stumbled a Inttle; 
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soever you bestow yourselves. 
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rant? Its having been pronounced illegal will 
be no opstacle with those who set all law at de- 
fiance. As to quartering these men upon a 
widow lady, | care little about it, so that I do 
not see them. Keep them away from the apart- 
ments of my taipily, and yoo may put tbem 
where you like. It they come near me, I will 


drive them forth with that feather broom, Away 


with you all; and keep out of my sight, where~ 
Or do you in- 
tend to spoil the Egyptians, and take my beef 


but they were generally girls of good scnse, and | and beer, ot my goods and chattels ?” 
eontrived to get out of the scrape by saying that} “Though you are uncivil to us, lady,” said 
tbey did not know, as they had not seen him till’ the officer, who perhaps thuught that the cumfurt 
he was dead; and all agreed that the corpse had !of his quarters cat depend upon fair words, 
been taken away. “we do not intend to be uncivil to you. We 
At length, however, at the last, appeared the | will give you no trouble so lung as you and your 
scullion ¢ and Lady Margaret’s face tor the first | people comport yourselves properly ; and in the 
“ime showed some anxiety, as the girl had not; trnst that you will do so, 1 shall now retire and 
been in the kitchen when she visited it, and, to| fix the rooms for my men as I shall judge expe- 
say truth, bad been hearing some sweet words | dient, of course not interfering with your accom- 
from a soldier in the court. When the usnal!modation. Come, Master Shortcvat.” 
first question was usked her, namely, whom the: ‘Stay, sir,” said Lady Margaret. ‘“ You 
clothes belonged to, she replied, speak well, Perhaps I was two warm; but all 
“To the gentleman who was brought in| these intrusions into a peaceable household do 
wounded.” ‘heat one, I will see that you have all that yoo, 
“And who died shortly after,” said Lady Mar- | want and can desire—I wish to show you no iD- 
garet, fixing her eye upon her. hospitality ;” and she bowed with graceful dig- 


“Do not venture to prompt her, lady,” said 
the officer, turning sternly towards her. “Speak, 
girl, did he die? and tell truth.” 

“] never heard as he died,” answered the 
scullion. 

_ “Do you know where he now is?” asked the 
justice. 

“No, that I don’t,” replied the girl. 
nat seen him to-day.” 

Both judge and officer gazed at her with a 
owning hrow, and demanded, one after the 
other, 

“ Did you see him yesterday ?” 

Poor Annie Walton’s heart fluttered as if it 
would have fain broke through her side; but the 
girl, after a moment’s consideration, replied, 
somewhat confasedly 

“T don’t know as I did.” 

“Then, when did you see him last 7” inquired 
the militia-inan. 

“T can’t tell,” answered the scullion. ‘I don’t 
justly know: I saw him the night he was brought 
5p for the men laid him down on the floor there, 
and I saw him through the door chink just where 
Basto is lying.” 

She pointed at the dog as she spoke, and he, 
with whom she was by no means a favoarite, 
started up with a sbarp grow), and roshed to- 
wards her. He was checked by his mistress's 
voice, however; but the girl, uttering a terrified 
sbriek, ran out of the room, and the officers, with 
the justice, laid their heads together over the ta- 
ble, conversing for some minutes in a low tone. 

At length the worshipful magistrate raised his 
eyes, and, torning to Lady Margaret, he said, 

“ Madam, it is clear that this is a very dark 
and mysterious affair; and any one can see with 
half an eye that you have given shelter and 
comfort to notorious malignants, It is, there- 
fore, my unpleasant duty tu qnarter upon you a 
gnard of twenty men, under this worshipfil gen- 
tleman, who will take what means he nay think 

roper for discovering the dark practices which 
clearly have occurred here.” 

“In this dark clear case, sir,” replied Lady 
Margaret, with a sift and hanghty air, * will it 
pot be better to furnish them with a genera! war- 


“Thave 


nity as the Roundhead party retired. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Niour had succeeded to day, and that day 
had been an uneasy one; for during the hours 
of light that remained after the Parliamenta 
militia had taken possession of Langley Hall 
Lady Margaret hat in vain endeavoured to find 
some opportnnity of opening one of the several 
doors which led into the private rooms and 

assages of the house. Wherever she went, she 
ivund one or other of the soldiers on the watch, 
and she became alarmed lest the want of neces- 
sary food should, in the earl’s weakened state, 
prove detrimental to his health. Miss Walton 
said nothing; but her beautiful eves were so 
full of anxious thought, that whenever they 
turned upon her aunt, the good old lady felt her 
heart ache for the painful apprehensions which 
she knew were io her fair niece’s bosom; aud 
as the shades of evening fell, she rang fur her 
servant William, and asked him several ques- 
tions in a low tone. What his answers were, 
neither Annie Walton nor Arrah Neil could 
hear for some time; but at length, iu reply to 
some injunction of bis mistress, he said alond, 
“JT will try, my lady; bat I do not think it will 
do. He is a sad, sober man, and when the 

were eating, shortly after they came, he woul 
drink little or nothing.” 

“Well, give him my message,” said Lady 
Margaret, “and if he will not drink, we must 
find another means. Warnall the tenants, Will- 
fam, to-morrow early, that they may be want- 
ed; bnt now go and see the wine be the bes, in 
the cellar.” 

The man retired, bnt in a few minutes after 
he opened the door again, announcing Captain 
Hargood, and the cominanier of the small force 
left at the Hall made his appearance with a cer- 
emaninne how. 

« Madam,” he said, “1 hope you do not put 
yourself to inconvenience or restraint ta ask & 
stronger to yanr table who is here agains! your 
will and in some degree against his uwa” 
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“Net inthe least, Captain Hirgood.” answer.» 
ed Lady Margaret: © Labwigs base loved and: 
esteemed brave men. whatever be their party: 
and though. in all tuiat is eeertan T would 
never seruple {0 Oppose tu the doath an enemy," 
yet, where we are not antryonists, L would al- 
Ways wish to show courtess ood forget epniity.” | 

© T hope. madam, vou will nut consider me as 
an enemy,” ieplied the officer. : 

“Whoever seeps forcible possession of my 
fortress,” said the old kaly, with a smile, “must 
be so fo. the tine; but let us not speak of un- 
pleasant things; supper mist be served ;” and | 
advancing unembarrassed, she rested her hand, 
upon the arm of her unweleome guest, and led 
the way with him to the hall. 

But the stout Roundbead was not onc to lose | 
his active watchfulnexs by indulging in the. 
pleasares of the table. The wine was excellent, 
and the servants were always ready to fill for, 
him; but he drank sparingly, and Lady Mar- 
garet did not venture to press him, lest her pur- 
pose should heooine apparent, and lead to suspi- | 
cions beyond. | 

After partaking lightly of the wine, she rose, | 
and with her two fitir campsnions retired, leav- j 
ing him with the potent beverage still on the 
beard. in the hope that he might indulge more; 
freely when he was alone, .\s soun as they 
were in the withdrewing-rowin, sLe cxplained to | 
Annie Walton and Arrah Neil, in low but ear- 
hest tones. the Cxaet position of the room in | 
which was the entrance to the secret: passage . 
which si had opened tor Lord Peverley, and: 
the ineans of inaking him heer and withdraw! 


the bolt, ! 


“Twill send np a hasket ot tout and wine to 
your chamber, Annie.” sie said, “and as soon! 
as all seems quiet in the house. you and cur! 
dear Arrah vo, by the Weoonligh: if you ean, to 
that place, an-l try to gain whaision. Tf you 
should fail, or if you should find any one on’ the | 
watch, come down tyme. ‘They have so seat. 
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“ Now T think we may go.” 

“Yet but a moment or two, dear Arrah,” 
1eplied Miss Walton, “ Let them be sound 
asleep,” 

In deep silence they remained for about a 
quarter of aw hour; but then Annie herself rose 
and proposed to go. 

lege: grown such a coward, Arrah,” she 
said, “that | would fain perform this task speed. 
ily, and fain escape it too.” 

“'Ti, the desire to do it,” answered her fair 
companion, “that creates the fear of failing 
But let ine go, Annie, if you dread it so much.’ 

“Nay, nay! No hand but mine, for worlds! 
exclaimed the young lady. “ But come, I am 
ready; let us go.” 

Slowly and quietly opening the door, they is- 
sued forth into the passages, and, remembering 
as well as they could Lady Margaret's direc- 
tion, were making their way towards the room 
to which she had led the earl, when saddenlr 
out of a neighbouring chamber walked the off- 
cer of mflitia, and stood confronting them in the 
midst of the passage. Annie Walton trembled. 
and caught poor Arrah’s arm to stop her; bu: 
her fair companion was more self-possessec. 
and whispering, Come on; show no fear,” she 
advanced stiaight towards the officer, saying 
aloud, 

“ Will you have the kindness, sir, to accom 
any us to the dour of Lady Maigaret's char. 

Tt?) We are afraid of mecting some of yorr 
men, Who night be uncivil.” 

“Do you not think that Lady Margaret mar 
be asleep by this time?” asked the officer, wita 
a donbifinl smile. 

“Oh dear no!” replied Annie Walton, whe 
had gained courage from her fair compinion's 
presence of mnind. “She never goes to bed ull 
“ne or two, Perhaps we may even find her in 
the withdrawing-room.” 

“YT think not,” said the officer; ‘ but we can 
easily see.” And, thus speaking. he Isd the 


tered their men abont that it is Weiluigh hope.’ way down, having made himself thoroughly 


less before they go to sleep. It would almost’ 
seem that they ksew whereabout the doors lie. , 
There is one means, indeed, and that must be | 


taken if all others fail; yet I would fain shrink | 


froin it.” 

“What tneanp is that, dear aunt? 
nie Walton. 

But the old lady replied that it mattered not; 
and shortly after they separated, and the two 
fair gitls retired to their chamber, Miss Wil 
tuns tuuids were there, ready to ald her in un. 
dressing; and though Annie and her friend had, 


“asked An- 


much to say to each other, all private conversit-| Come hither, Aunie, 
Shortly after, | Arrah. 


tion was stayed for the time. 


acqnainte.! with the ordinary passages of the 
HOUSE, 

The door of the usual sitting-room was ajar, 
a Eght was within, abd the officer pnt in his 
head, Instaatly pereviving Lady Margaret 
Langley seated readin®, and recollecting her 
threatened vengeunce if any one of bis band ap- 
proached her apartments, he said, “I have es- 
covted thee two young ladies hither, madam, as 
they were afraid to come alone,” 

“LT thank you, sir,” replied the old lady, lay. 
ing duwn the beok, “Down, Basto, down! 
Close the door, my sweet 
Lthonk you, sir Good-night. They 


Lady Margaret’s chief’ woman appeared with a | are foolish, frightened girls; but I will see them 
covered basket, set it down, and retired withont! back when we have done our evening duties.” 


saying a word ; and in a few ininutes more, An- 
nie went her maidens to bed, saving that she 
would sit up fora while, and adding. « Leave 
mea lamp on that table,” 

Bui, now that they had the opportunity of 
speaking more fively, Artal: Neil and her noble 
friend could but poorly take advantage of it, so 
cager were they to watch for the diminution of 
all sounds in the hell. They did speak, indeed, 
worls of Kinlly comfort and support; and man- 
ifold dreamy reasonings took place on all the 
events of the day, and their probable consequen. 
ces; Wut still they interrupted their speech con. 
sinnally to tisten, till all, at length, 
found}; sti2), and Arral: whispered, 


The perfect tranqnillity of the old lady's man- 
ner removeil the suspicion which Captain Har. 
good certainly had entertained; and, closing the 
door, he retired tu the room he had chosen for 
himself! a 

As suon as he was gone, Lady Margarct said, 
in a uw tone, “So you were stopped, | suppose, 
hy that rascal?” 

“Yes, indead," replied Annie Walton; “ we 
had scarce taken twenty paces when he met ns 
—and I was fool enough to lose all judgment, 
but this dear girl saved ns both,” 

“Well,” rejoined Lady Margaret, “ there ie 


Seemed pro- | but one means, then. [ am weak, girls! very 


weak, or I would not have kept the good earl +o 
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jong in darkness and in hunger for my own fool- 
deh thonghts. Come with me;”’ and, Gpenip ae CHAPTER XXXIV. 
door which led from the right-hand side of the! Tue household of Lady Margaret Langle 
withdrawing-room to her own chamber, she went | was increased, during the day fol owing the ef 
in, closing it again when they had bow passed, | ventures related in the last two chapters, by the 
and fastening it with a bolt. She then pfused | return of iwo stout servants, whom she had sent 
for a moment in the midst, gazing down upon| upon various errands to a considerable distance 
the floor with a look of deep sadness, and then| from Langley Hall; and in the cvening, the 
appruached a large closet, which she opened, | steward aod his mad came back, as they termed 
It was full of shelves; but, putting her hand upon | it—though, io truth, they both ordinarily lived 
_ one of them, Lady Margaret drew it forth, laid it} in a house and cottage about two miles off—to 
-down beside her, and pushed hard against the| the dwelling of the good lady. The hind, too, 
-one below. It instantly receded with the whole | arrived, and took up his lodging in the house; 
back of the closet, showing the entrance to a| and the shrewd servant William was busy among 
-Foom beyond. the farmers and tenants, talking with one, whis- 
“See! but say nothing,” whispered the old la- feria with another, winking at a third, Lang- 
dy; and while Annie Walton followed with the | ley Hall, in truth, beeame quile a gay place ; for, 
lamp, she entered before them. It was a small| in additiun to the militiamen from Beverley, 
room, fitted up somewhat like a chapel, but hung| every motning saw five or six good yeomen, 
with tapestry. At the farther end was a table, or| sometimes cight or nine, attending Lady Mar- 
altar, covered with a linen cloth, yellow with| garet’s orders and directions about farming mat- 
-age, and baring, beucath what Annie Walton | ters. 
imagined to be the chalice and plate of the com-| Captain IIargood felt somewhat uncaay; for 
munion. Above, however, hung the picture of | these visiters, all stout men, and generally arm- 
a@ very young woman, whose sweet and radiant | ed, becatne so numerous, that he saw it was not 
look, yet tender and mouralul eyes, might have | at all unlikely that, in process of time, be might 
well accorded with # representation of the bless- | be outnumbered in the Hall. He perceived that, 
ed Virgin, but the figure was dressed in the fash- | should such be the case, at any unexpected mo- 
ion of no very remote time; anid as soon as Lady | ment he might he easily overpowered, if’ the dis- 
Margaret raisci her eyes to it, the tears rose in| position which he had at first made of his men 
them, and, tottering to one of the large crimson] continued; for, scattered over that large ram- 
chairs that were ranged along the side, she sank | bling mansion, in order to watch what was taking 
into it, and bent her head in silence, pore in every part at once, there were not to be 
Annie Walton and Arrah Neil stood and ga-| found more than two or three of the militia to- 
zed upon the picture as if they were both fasci-| gether at any one given point, and it was by no 
nated, but neither spoke; and at length Lady | ineans an easy or rapid process to gather them 
Margaret rose again, saying abruptly, “1 am a] froin their several quarters into one body, fur the 
Tvol, aud will be so no nore. This is the cham-| stairs and passages, the rooms and anteroums, 
ber of retribution, my sweet Arrah,” she contin- | the lobbies and gallcrivs, the halls and corridors 
ued, approaching the two fair girls, and taking| were so intricate and in such numbers that it 
the lamp out of the hand of Miss Walton. | was a good half hour’s march from one end of 
“ Here, be many a ycar, I and one now gone| the house to the other, and the shutting of a door 
wept and prayed for forgiveness ;” and, holding | or barricading a passage might isolate any one 
up the lamp towards the picture, she gazed at it parey from the rest in a moment. Fle could not 
with a dark and mournful look, ‘Then laying | help fancying, too, that Lady Margaret felt the 
her hand upon the edge of the cloth which cov-| advantage of her position, and that there was 
ered the table, she seerned about to withdraw it, | something more than chance in this influx of 
bat paused, aud her face became alinost livid tenantry; and thus the feeling of security with 
with emotion. ‘I will do it,” she said at length, | which he had taken possession of Langley Hall 
‘I will do it: but say nothing —ask no ques-|soon disappeared, and he becume very uncasy 
tion—utter pot a word.” indeed. : 
As she spoke, she cast back the cloth; and,} In after periods of the civil war, when the bold 
lying on the table, which was covered with crim- | and decided tone of the Parliament had spread 
son velvet, appeared a pale and gory human] to the whole party, and the simple justice or. 
head, severed atthe neck. The fave was turned | petty commissioner, knowing that any violence 
up, the eyes closcd, the mouth partly open, the fine | against a malignant would receive countenance 
white teeth shown. Though pale as ashes, the| and applause from those who had the power of 
traces of great beauty remained in the fine chis-| the state in thcir hands, ventured every excess 
elled features; the curling lip, covered with the | »zainst their enemies, Captain Hargood would 
dark mustache; the wide, expansive brow, the| have overcome the difficulty at once by marchin 
high forehead, the blue tinge of the eyes, shining | off Lady Margaret and the principal members o 
through the dark-fringed lids, all showed that, | her household to Beverley or Hull. But the 
in life, it must have been the face of as handsome} Roundhead party, in remote provinces; had not 
@ man as ever had been seen; but over all was] yet acquired full confidence either in its strength 
the gray shade of death. or in its leaders; and steps afterward taken, as a 
Annie Walton started back in terror; but La-| matter of course, were now not even thought of. 
dy Margaret turned to her sternly and sadly, say- Tlis only resource, therefore, was to re-enforce 
fag, “Poolish girl, it is hut wax! For you, it} his numbers, if possitle, and to make such 
-has none of those memories that give it life for| changes in the disposition of his men, in the 
me. There, you have seen enough!” and she} mean while. as wonkd guard against surprise, 
drew the cloth back again over that sad memen-| During the hours, then, at which the hall was 
to. Then gazing for a moment again at the pic- | thronged with the tenants and firiners, he gather- 
tare, the old lady set the lamp down upon the ta-| ed his men together into one part of the house, 
Dle, and casting her arms round the fair neck of| and there kept them till he found that the visiters 
Arrab Neil, she leaned her eyes upon her shoul-! who alarmed him were departing, Burin uws, 
der aod wept bitterly. 
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this was all that Lady Margaret desired; and been une brighter than them all, who bad found 
the unpleasant espial being emuved fom Bout medns wo echipre the loveliness around, aad make 
Dive iv ine morping Ul about ung v'cluck, ample | herself’ the Leluved, the earl woukl draw ber 
time was allurued fur very easy communication | closer tu bin, and gazing on the lius of her 
with the Eail of Beverley, both to cheer him by . downcast eyes, would answer, Nay, Aunie, bat 
the suctety uf his frienus, and supply hin with 1 must have your cuntession first. Have yuo 
all that unght be necessaly tu his coniurt, never luved Letore? Has no one, ere I kiew 

As vsly one of the partly could venture to be} you, brushed off with # touch the bluom ul that 
absent ata time, it may easily Le supposed that) dear heart betore it was Tipe lor me? 

Annie Walton was the person moat trequently |“ Never, never,” she cried; “never, Francis; 
fixed opou, as she was the one certainly best} 1 have had po one tw love. Little asl have sera 
fitied to consule the weary hours of the earl in} of the world, few as were those who have tre- 
the strange sort of captivily to which lie was re- quenied our house since | wasa mere girl, it was 
duced; and many and inany a happy hour, during | not likely tht 1 should meet with any who 
the next four days, did the two louvers spend tu- | should either care tu muke themselves 3 able 
to we, or have the power uf doing so. I can as- 
sure jem that, had it not been tor my bruiber 
Charles, till 1 met with you I sbould have 
thought men very dull-things indeed. We bad, 
il is ue, more than once a crowd of roystering 
Cavaliers, and more ticquentiy still hall a dozen 
prim Puritans staying in the bouse or ip the 
neighbourhoud ; but the first were all too gay fur 
ine, the athers all tou sad; the one set too Ind 
of their fine clothes and their foe horses, the 
others too fond of their own selves, for thein to 
care for me ur 1 to care forthem. One man, in- 
deed, asked my lather for my hand when I was 
a girl of fifteen, but my father saved me the 
trouble of saying nu by valuing me at tou high a 
price to part with me, But with you. Francis, 
itis very diffurent; you have mingled with tbe 
bright dames of France and the beautiful ones 
of ltaly and Spain, and I cannot even hope thag 
you should have escaped heart-whole, to lay your 
first affections at the feet of poor Annie Waltu 

a country girl wellnigh ignorant of courts and al 
the graces that you must have seen elsewhere.” 

“T have seen none like her, Annie,” said 
Lord Beverley, in a tone of deep eninextness 
“and J will tell you, in truth and sincerity, L 
never loved till I did see her. I may have ad- 
mired, I inay have been pleased, but there have 
been things in my fate and history which came 
dim between me and all others, like those glass 
e8 which star-gazers use to look upon the sua 
without having their eyes dazzled; and even, 
dearest Annic, when that thick veil was over me 
the most, I was still the gayest, jesting with the 
light, laughing with the gay, and draining the 
howl of pleasure to the dregx, even when the 
dranght was most tasteless to my lips.” 

“Indeed !” said Annie Walton, gravely ; “that 
seems strange to me.” 

“And yet it is true,” replied the earl: ‘nay, 
more, it is cominon, Annie. Each man has his 
own secrets in his heart, and each his own way 
of hiding them: one in a dark, gloomy pall, ona 
in a gay and glittering veil; and the latter was 
my caxe, sweet one. But perchauce you have 
never heand the tale of what happened to my 
house in alder times. My mother’s brother was 
en Irish lord of a high and noble natare, wil 
daring, and somewhat rash. Fur some poor an 
trifling fault he was pursued, unjostly, | believe 
—al oll events, with unjust severity—in courts 
he did not recognise, to the confiscation of his 
property, THe lauzhed snch laws to scom, how- 
ever, defied them to take him from his mountain 
holds, and added attaininre to the judgment 
" against him; hat he had strong enemies even ia 
was fair in my voung eyes, and every smiling | his native country. Treops were Jed up through 
Jest was full of wit.” / passes that he thonght secure hy men who knew 

Bur when she pressed him closer still, and in-\them Ww too well. Cia castle—for it was & 
guired whether, aiuung the man:, there had not! house well fortihed—was aacked und wormed, 


ther. 
ey the present cig / had but little to say. No 
news reached the hall of any iusportance, and the 
brief laugh excned by the success of Lady Mar- 
garet’s stratagem for driving the militiamen into 
one particular purtivn of the house soon passed 
away. 1t was upon the past and upon the future, 
then, that their thoughts and conversation prin- 
cipally ironed; but though the mind of Annig¢ 

alion ceitainly rested more often and more 
anxiously upon the cumming years than upon the 
gone, yel the apprehensions that she entertained 
regarding them—tie tuo intense interest they ex- 
cited, aud the agitation which the contemplation 
of all that might take plave produced, naturally 
Jed her to ecek relief in the suttcned influences 
of the past; and she would dwell willingly with 
her lover upon all the thousand little events of 
early days, showing him, without reserve, all the 
secrets of her own pure and guileless heart, and! 
seeking playfully, and yet eagerly, to discover 
those of his. 

Nor did he much strive to conceal them, al- 
though there were, of course, some things thal he 
would not say; but wherever he saw that she 
was deeply interested, and that mystery might 
create doubts injurious to her peace, he was as 
frank and free as she was, sporting, perhaps, a 
litle with her curiosity, but always satisfying it 
in the end. He did not, indeed, amuse himeelf 
or her, to use the words of a sweet old sung thai 
one time cheered my infancy, by 


“ Tales telling of loves long ago," 


although she was curious to know whether thr 
heart, the possession of which she so much val- 
ued, had never been given to any but herself 
and, indeed, could handy believe that, among al! 
the scenes through which he had passed—amone 
the fairand beaatiful with whoin he had mingled, 
and in all the varying events in which he ha: 
taken a part, some one had not been found to love 
and be beloved by one whom she felt it difticul: 
to imagine any woman could hehold without feel 
ing the same sensations towards him that she ex- 
perienced herself. 

At first, indeed, she did not venture to ques. 
tion, but merely suggested, with playful smiles. 
the confession which she strove to extort, Then. 
when he spoke of beautiful scenes in other lands. 
or of bright and happy moments in former diya. 
she would laugh, and ask whether there had not 
been some one near to give light to the light, and 
add sweet to the sweetness; and he wonld reply 
sportively, “Oh! a multitude, dear Annie! 1 
can assure you that in those days every woman 
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he being absent from it at the time; and my poor | row, when the re-enforcements are coming up 
sister, a young child I luved most dearly, then from Beverley. We shall be enough then to over- 
but waiting for an opportunity of returning tu her ; power all resistance.’ ” 


own home, periak in the flames, fur they bum-; ‘Said he so? said he so?” cried Lady Mar 
ed his dwelling to the ground. Ee himself was' garct, with a thoughitul air, “We must con. 


taken on his return, and with indecent haste and trive meansto frusirate them. Quick, Williat,” 
many illegal circumstances was condemned and -: she continued, alter a moment's ineditution, “go 
executed.” ; [and keep the people here. Tell the farmers I 

‘Good heaven!” cried Annie Walton, a wild | Will give them a supper; and if you can, con- 
fancy suddenly presenting itself to her mind, ‘can ‘trive to get nore to come up. tien let sume 
it be that Arrab Neil is your sister? There are ‘ one go out and gather news in the country; see 
several strange things regarding ber, and I may ' what’s the truth of thia report that came last 
tell you she is nut what she seems.” night, of troops marching, and who they air.” 

** No,” answered Lord Beverley, “oh no, my he man hastened away to obey ber orders, 
beloved, that could not be. My sister would now | and Miss Walton gazed anxiously in her aunt's 
be seven or ign years older than pour Arrah, | face, inquiring, 
and, besides, the body was not so disfigured that, ‘Do you think they have discovered him?” 
it could not be recognised. She died eon all; “They have discovered something, Atnie, 
doubt. In grief and indignation my father and| that is clear,” replied Lady Margaret, “and 


fy mother appealed to the King of England, 
atrove to remove my uncle’s trial to some more 
fit and competent tribunal betore his sentence 
was pronounced, showed the evident illegality of | 
many of the Proceadings agalne: him, petitioned, | 
prayed in vain. He died as I have :.aid, and ° 
then to remonstrances they added complaints and 


enough to lead them to more; but they shall not 
have him, notwithstanding, even if we should 
fight for it. J know the house better than they 
do, and could lead therm into many a pretty trap if I 
likedit. Wecean get filtcen orsixtecn men togeth- 
er—and then they are but twenty. Theu there’s 
Basto, he’s worth three Roundheads at any time 


reproaches, withdrew from the court, and uttered | —though he's but an old dog—and all the women 
words which were constrned into high offences; | besides. Why, you would fight tur this good 
fines and punishments fullowed upon those: earl, wouldn't you, Anpic, my love? else you are 
whose hands had aided to uphold the monarchy, ; not fit for a soldier's bride. On my lite, I should 
and in bitter disses! at man’s ingratitude. in ab-! like to see you in a pair of jack-buots;” and the 
horrence of his falsehoud, and indignation at his | old lady laughed gayly enough, to cheer her fair 
injustice, 1 quitted £ngland, wandering over | niece, whose heart was more easily alarmed \han 
many distant lands, and resolving never to ic-| her own. 
tarn. I sought forgetfulness, Annie—I sought} ‘Could he not escape in the night, dear Le 
went to wa 


leasure, amusement, anything which, if it could | Margaret?” said Arrah Neil; “ 
Rot take the thorn out of my heart, might at least 
assuage the pain—But hark! there is the signal 
that you must return;” and with one brief caress 
they parted. 


—~<p— 
CHAPTER XXKV. 


Anniz Watton, on her return to Lady Mar- 
garet’s sitting-room, accompanied by Arrah Neil, 
who had given the signal agreed upon as a noti- 
fication that longer stay would be dangerous, 
found her good aunt seated with her head lean- 
ing on her hand, listening tu some intelligence 
beonga by her faithful servant William, who 
8 before her, with his usual well-satisfied 
and shrewd look, detailing a valuable discovery 
which he had just made. 

“Tt is indeed so, my lady,” he said; ‘they have 
eorrupted her, there can be no doubt. Give me 
a Puritan for ploughing with the heifir. I saw 
the fellow Jones and the girl, with their two 
heads close together, in the court, and as [ was 
elose to the cascment, and the casement was 
open, I drew up against the wall, saying to my- 
self, traitors make eavesdroppers.” 

“ What did they say? what did they say?” 
demanded Lady Margaret. ‘‘ We tnust come to 
a quick decision, William.” 

“ Why, all I heard, my lady, was, that the trnll- 
fon said to the Roundhead, ‘It is quite sure, for 
I saw her go in myself; and when she had becn 
there for two or three minutes, I walked in too. 
ast as if | was going to look for something. 

here’s no other way out of the room to be seen, 
and yet sh: was not ther>. She didn’t eome out 
for an hour either, for I watched.’ Then the 
mat anowered ‘Weis we must wait tili w-mor- 
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out by the moonlight last night, and nv one no- 
ticed me.” 

“ Because you are a woman, dear child,” an- 
swerd Lady Margaret. ‘He must have a horse, 
too; for, though his wound is well enough now, 
he could not walk far. However, it must be 
thought of, if other things should fail. But we 
must go and hold counsel with this good lord. 
Well, William, what more ?” 

“Why paly: my lady, I have been askin 
Farmer Heathcote about the troops moving, an 
he says he is sure of it; be saw the men himself. 
They seem to be Cavaliers tov, and a good soon 
of them; but that was yesterday evening, ao 
they were then ten miles off.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” replied his lady; for 
if we could have given thein notice, we might 
have had help, and it woald have been some sat- 
isfaction to enclose these rat-catchers in their 
own trap. However, you go now and watch 
Madain Maud for the next two honrs; never 
take your cye off her, and be sare she dues not. 
come in this part ot the house. You two girls 
stay here; I will be back presently ;” and, thos 
saying, she velired to her own chamber, sought 
the private paseage into the apartments where the 
earl was concealed, and ape with a grave 
look through that which she called the chainhber 
of atonement, threaded a long and narrow carri- 
dor constructed in the wall of the building, and 
mounied a stairease of no greater width, which 
led to the sleeping-roorm of Lord Beverley, where 
she found him reading one of the books with 
which she had taken care to supply him. 

* Well, my dear lord,” she said, “they have 
found us ont, I fear.” 

“Indeed! Lady Morgareyy’ regia whe cat, 
calmly; “then \ suppore the sooner L oan BE 
Presemt qaanere tue wenet” 
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«J don’t think so, my lord,” rejoined the old 
lady; ‘Iam not sure that it will not be wise to 
have a struggle tor it, and that very specdily, 
We bave got fifiven stout men in the house, and 
you make sixteen. They with their captain are 
twenty-one. 1 have a good store of arms here 
too, and 1 could bring the people round, or part 
. ef them, throngh these passages, tv fall upon 

them in the rear, while the others attacked them 
in front.” 

“No, no, my dear lady,” replied the earl, smi- 
ling, ‘that must not oe done on any account. 
In the first place, we might lose the day, ani then 
you and yours, and all that is most dear to me 
on earth, would be exposed to violence, of which 
1 dare not think. The fire of musketry, too, in 
such @ house ar this, might lead to terrible «is- 
-asters; and besides, whatever were the result, 
unless EXull fall and the king can hold this part 
of Yorkshire, you would be obliged to fly from 
our own dwelling and give it upas a prey tu the 
Dan ellaincntaty soldiery. lt must not be thought 
of, If you can but keep these men fon eens 
their discoveries farther till nivhtfall, and get me 
out by the tnast private way, | will go and take 
ny chance alone. It is the unly course, depend 
upon it.” 

“Oh, we will keep them at bay,” replied Lady 
Margaret. “They have been quaking for their 
lives the last three days, and, while my stout 
yeemen remain in the house, dare not stir une 
from another for fear of being taken unawares. 
I have ordered my men to remain all day, and 
have promised them a supper al nightfall; so we 
are secure till then, and in the mean while you 
may rest safe, for sooner than they should break 
in here. I will even burn the house about their 
ears. Jf you are resolved tv go—" 

Quite,” replied the earl. 

“Then | e@ilidexpatel one of the young men,” 
replied Lady Margaret. “as if he were going 
home, to have a horse ready for you on the rua 

‘to York. He can come back again to help us 
when it is done. In the mean while I will send 
you fool and wine, that you may be strong for 
your ride; but 1 must tell you that there isa par- 
ty of horse out about Market Weighton, said to 
be Cavaliers, and it were well that you should 
be upon your guard if’ you fly that way. lest they 
‘shoold prove daws in peacocks’ feathers.” 

“Nay, that cannot well be,” replied the earl. 
“Tf Ibe not mach mistaken, the news I sent by 
Walton will soon bring the king before the gates 
of Full. It would not surprise me if these were 
soine of his majesty’s own parties, and I will di- 
rect my steps towards them with all speed.” 

Some farther conversation took place regani- 
ing the arrangements to be made, and it was 
agreed that, as soon as Lady Margaret thought 
the earl’s escape might be attempted with a prob- 
ability of success, either sh herself, or one of 
her fair companions, shouki visit him and give 
him notice; and after all had been thus settled, 
Lady Margaret, taking her leave of him. retam- 
ed to the roora where she had lef her niece and 
Arroh Neil. 

She fonnd them speaking eagerly, poor Ar- 
rah’s colour somewhat heightened, and Annie 
Walton’s eye bent down, with a dewy dron rest- 
ws on the fid, j 

“Nay. bat tell my aunt.’ said Miss Walton. 
“Indeed. dear Arrah, you should tell her’ 

“No,” replied Arrah Neil, with her own wild 
eagerness, ‘I will tell no one;” and then tum. 
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ing to Lady Margaret, she laid her hand upon 
her arm, gazing with an appealing look in be: 
face, and saying, “I have a scheme, dear lad;. 
a scheme which Annic opposes; but it is a goo” 
scheme tov; and she only fears it on account of 
danger to myself. Now I fear no danger ina 
goud cause; and 1 am sure you will trast me, 
will you not, dear Lady Margaret?” 

“Vhat L will, my child,” replied Lady Marge. 
ret Langley, “and ask bo questions either.” 

© Nay, but hear,” cried Anme Walton; ‘she 
is always ready to sacrifice herself for others, 
and if she does not tell you, I will, my dear aun." 

“Nay, nay,” replied Lady Margaret, “you 
will not betray counsel, Annie, I am sure. 
her have her own way. It is right, 1 will an. 
swer for it; and if it be too genercus for mea, 
God will repay it. I will trust her.” 

Annie Walton shook her bead, but the conver. 
sation dropped there, and the good old lady pro. 
ceeded to make all her preparations for the exe. 
cution of her scheme. 

The hours went by, the ycomen still remained 
atthe hall. Captain Hargood continued to act 
upon the plan which he had previously followed, 
but showed no slight symptoms of uneasiness a 
the prolonged occupation of the house by Lady 
Margaret's tenantry, oh dipraet from tite to time 
with an indiflerent and sasntering air, which ill 
concealed no small degree of apprehension at all 
that he remarked, and ictiring speedily to bis 
men again, without venturing to suffer them w 
separate for a moment. 

The hour of supper came on, and the table io 
the hall was crowded ; Lady Margaret appeared 
for a moment, and bade her guests make merry: 
but two of her servants were stationed in the 
vestibule beyond, which communicated with the 
stairs and passages that led to the pan of the 
house in posscssion of the militia, and whenever 
a ie was heard above, one of them approacked 
the foot of the staircase and listened, to ensure 
against surprise. 

Night fell, and as soon as it was completely 
dark, Annie Walton accompanied her aunt to the 
good dame’s own chamber, and while Lady Mar- 
garct herself remained there, proceeded with a 
lamp through the dark passages in the wall, to 
give her lover the warning agreed upon. 

They might be pantoned if they lingered a mo- 
ment or twu together; but at length descending 
with a quict step, they approached the chamber 
where Lidy Margaret waited. As soon as the 
door opened, the old lady held up ber finger. say- 
ing, “Hush! [ heard a puise just now: bat I 
think it is increly those clowns in the hail, roar. 
ing over their biquor. Tet us listen, however." 

They paused tor a minute or two, but all was 
quite still. 

“Tt is quiet now,” said the earl. ‘ We should 
hear if any one was in your sitting-room, and | 
ain to go out into the fields by that way, you say.” 

“Yes, it is all quiet now,” said Ladv Marga- 
Tet; and. advancing to the doar which led to the 
withdrawing-room, she opened it quietly bat 

uickly, followet close by the carl and Annie 

Welton. No sconer was iteyen, however, thea 
Lady Margaret stopped with a start. ct Annie 
Walton, with a low ery, clung to her lover's 
au. forth ream: before them wes full of seldiery, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“Ha! hat hal” cried Hargood, with a dry, 
mocking laugh; “so the dead ave come to lif’: 
again! Stand, sir, and give an account of your- 
self. Lady, you are a mighty skilful p¥otter, but 
we have doubled upon you, and I will not quit 
this house till I find this bird's nest.” 

‘*Ruu round, Annie,” whispered Lady Mar- 
aret to her neice, “through the secret chamber, 
y the passage to the left and the door in the 

walj, where yoo will see a boit, It will lead 
bt to the hall. Bring our men upon them from 
hind; we will fight for it still.” 
Miss Walton took a step to obey, but the 
movement was not uDperceived by the captain 
af the militia, who exclaimed in a loud voice, 
tuming his head slightly towards his men, “ Cov- 
er them with your guns. Whoever stirs a step, 
I order them to fire!” he added, addressing the 
rty at the entrance of the rooin. But the stout- 
earted old lady was not to be daunted, and mo- 
tioning the earl back, she suddenly sbut to the 
door, turned the key, and ste behind the 
shelter of the wall, drawing Annie with her. 
There was a momentary pause, to hear if Cap- 
tain Hargood would keep his word, but not a 
gan was fired, and Lady Margaret reiterated her 

lesire that Annie would run round and bring 
her tcnantry from the hall into the rear of the 
Roundheads. 

* But no,” she cried, interrupting herself; 
“come with me, Annie. Come with me, my 
Jord. They must be some time breaking in.” 

‘It is useless, I fear, dear lady,” said the earl. 
“They have better information than we imagine, 
and | think have been re-enforced. There seem 
to me to be more than twenty men, so that most 
probably your people are disarmed.” 

“Hark” cried Annie Walton; “there is a 
trumpet without! Ob! they have maay more 
with them, depend upon it.” 

“ A trampet,” cried Lady Margaret, listening, 
and her withered face assuming a look of joy as 
she heard the long, shrill blast ringing apon the 
air. ‘So there is, so there is! Cavaliers, to the 
rescue! This is our dear Arrab’s doing. These 
are king’s troops, my lord. No Roundhead 
Poritan ever blew a blast like that.” 

“On my life, 1 believe it is true,” cried the 
earl, approaching the window and looking out. 
‘* A party have crossed the stream, and are com- 
ang over the meadows.” 

As he spoke, there was a loud murmuring io 
tbe neighbouring chamber, and then the sound 
of a blow, as if from an axe, apon the door of 
the room in which they were. The earl instant- 
ly threw open the casement and vaulted out, and 
the next moment his voice was heard calling 
loudly, ‘‘ Hither! hither!” At the same time, 
however, the blows upon the door were repeated, 
and though made of strong, solid oak, it crashed, 
and one panel gave way. 

* Quick, Annie,” cried Lady Margaret; “let 
@s through the other door. e can set them at 
defiance yet;” but, just as they reached it, a still 
heavier blow of the axe dashed the lock from its 
‘fastenings, and the broken door flew back. At 
the same moment, however, a man sprung into 
the open window. 11 was the Earl of Beverley; 
bot another and another followed. ‘The case- 
ment on the right, too, was burst open, and two or 
three leaped in at a time, casting themselves in 
the way of the advancing militia-men. 

“Down with your arms, traitors!” cried a 
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voice that Miss Walton thought she remem- 
bered 


“Back, Annie—back, my beloved! Away, 
Lady Margaret; keep out of the fire,” exclaim- 
ed the earl; and, drawing her niece with her, the 
old lady retired into what she called the cham 
ber of atonement, pushing the door nearly to 
but, not quite. 

The next instant a musket was ane kok 
then came volley after volley; then the cl 
swords, and the cries, and shouts, and words of 
command, with every now and then a deadly 
= between, while through the chink of the 

oor that was left open crept the pale blue aitoke 
and rolled round with a sulphurous smell, and 
the blast of the trumpet echoed from without as 
if calling up fresh spirits to the fray. Lady 
Margaret Langley held her niece’s hand firmly 
in hers, while ooie Walton bent her fair brow 
upon her old relative’s shoulder, and struggled 
with the tears that would fain have burst forth. 

The struggle seemed to last an age, though, 
in truth, its duration was but a few minutes, and 
then came a pause, not of absolute silence, for 
the sounds were still various and many, but 
there was a comparative stillness, and a voice 
was heard speaking, though the words were in- 
distinct. The moment after some onc near ex- 
claimed, “Lay down your arms, then, traitors. 
We will grant no conditions to rebels with arms 
in their hands. Hie to Major Randal, Barecolt. 
Teil him to guard well every door, that no one 
escape. Now, sir, do you surrender 1” 

Annie Walton recognised her brother’s voice, 
and murmured, “ He, at least, is safe,” 

“We will surrender se quarter, sir,” an- 
swered the voice of Captain Hargood. 

“You shall surrender at discretion, or die 
where you stand,” answered Lord Walton. 
“Make your choice quickly, or we fire!” 

Almost as he spoke there came a dull clang, 
as of arms grounded suddenly on the wooden 
floor, and, greatly to the relief of poor Annie 
Walton’s heart, the voice of Lord Beverley was 
heard exclaiming, “Treat them gently, treat 
them gently! hey are prisoners, and mast 
abide his majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ Thank !” said Mise Walton, “ thank 
God |” 

“Hush !” said Lady Margaret. ‘“ Let as 
look out, Annie. There is a smell of burning 
wood.” 

As she spoke, she approached the door and 
opened it. Annie Walton followed close upon 
her steps, and gazed into the room beyond. It 
was a sad and fearful scene. The bedchamber 
of Lady Margaret, in which the principal hk & 
gle had taken place, was comparatively dark, 
receiving its only light from the glare of the 
lamp and sconces in the drawing-room on the 
other side. The room was wellnigh filled with 
men, and others were seen through the open door, 
and every sort of attitude into which the human 
figure can be thrown was to be seen among 
them. At the farther side of the chamber ap- 
peared Captain Hargood and some eight or nine 
of the militia, with their arms cast down, and 
gloomy, sullen’ despondency upon their faces. 
Near them lay three or four others, still and mo- 
tionless. One fallen upon his back with his 
arms extended, one upon his face with his limbs 
doubled up beneath him. A little more in ad- 
vance was another militia-man, sitting on the 
ground, i gecahe d himself with one band upoa 
a chair, while the other was pressed tight oyum. 
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his side, and beside Lady Margaret’s bed knelt 
a young Cavaher with bis lung and fair hair 
Streaming duwn his shoulders, aod his tace bu- 
ried in tne bedcluthes. Several of the Royalist 

arty were stretched upon the ground near; the 
aces und bands of most of the others were bluudy 
aod grimed with gunpowder, and several were 
seen in diferent parts of the ruvin tying up the 
wounded limb uf stanching the flowing blood. 
“In the front stood Lord Walton and the Earl of 
Beverley, the une armed, and with the stern 
frown of vehement excitement on his lofly brow ; 
the gther with nu arms but a sword, and with 
his Bue and speaking countenance animated 
eertainly, but calm and open. Hanging in a 
thick cluud over the whole were wreaths of sul- 
phurous smoke, and a stream of a lighter colour 
was finding its way in through the open door 
and slowly mingling with that which the dis- 
charge of tire-arms had produced. 

The party of the Cavaliers was far the most 
‘pumervus, and several of them were advancing 
atthe moment when Lady Margaret looked in, 
to secure the prisoners, Lurd Walton was in 
the act of giving various orders, froin which it 
was apparent that the house was surrounded by 
a consulerable party of the Royalist cavalry ; 
but no one seemed to notice, in the interest of 
the scene befure them, the fact that there was, as 
Lady Margaret had observed, a strong and 
glowing smell of burning wood, or that ever and 
anon across the smoke which was findiug its 
way in frum the next room came a fitful fash, 
unlike the quiet and steady light of the candles. 

For a moment even Lady Margaret's attention 
was withdrawn trom what she had remarked, to 
the striking scene befure her; but, after a mo- 
ment’s pau:e, she exclaimed, “Charles, Charles, 
there is something on fire in the drawing-room !” 

Loid Walten started and turned round, gave 
a smnile to Annie and his aunt, and then seeming 
to catcb the meaning of her words, directed a 
look towards the dovr, and iastantly strode for- 
ward, passing Captain Hargood und the prison- 
ers, and entering the drawing-rvom. 

The moment that he had passed the door, his 
voice was heard exclaiming aloud, ‘ Here, Wil- 
son, Harley! Helphere. ‘The place ison fire;” 
and a general rush was made towards the other 
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it burn, boy; let ittarn. It bas Jasted ts ume, 
and seen many a beurtuche; so let it Luin, ke 
the villains bave not bad their way, and the right 
has triumphed.” 
To Annie Walton, however, it was a sad sight 
‘Twice within a few munths had she seen the 
place where she had maue her home a prey 
the James; and though she was pot one to give 
way to idle superstitions, it seemed as if it were 
a warping thal she was na more to have a fixed 
abode, and she said to herself with a sigh, “ Well, 
_E will follow Charles wherever fortune leads bim 
‘ Peace and repose, security and comlort, are gous 
‘from the land, and I must share the troubles of 
the rest.” 

A little in advance of the spot where she stood, 
guarded by two of the suldiers of the troop, was 
a large pile of plate and a number of other vab 
uable articles, and as Miss Walton was he 
thinking, her brother approached Lady 

\ ret at a rapid pace from the house, saying, * 
dear aunt, I fear it is impossible to save apy 
i part of the building. Where shall we send these 


things for safety ?” 
“Let the house burn, my boy; let the bomp 
; burn,” said Lady Margaret. ih is not 


ithe hair of an honest man’s bead to save Rh 
Take the pictures and all the rest of the things 
Lut the plate down to the stewani’s, abd esp» 
cially the papers. As to the silver, we will cas 
ry it away to the king at York. He may peed 
it more than I shail.” 

“He is not at York, my dear aunt,” repliel 
Lord Walton. “Ere noon to-morrow I trast bs 
will bein Hull. Luckily, we were on our mared, 
and not very far distant-from the hall, when oar 
dear Arrah here found us out, and told us of the 
strait in which you were placed.” As be 
te took Arrah at en mod, aor presen 

ips upon it warmly, a argaret, 
dbaty fnying her bend upon Sis a eake exclaimed, 
“Ab! Charles, when I am dead, you mast be 
her protector.” 

“I will,” replied Lord Walton; and then add- 
ed, still more earnestly, ‘1 will.” 

Arrah Neil gazed steadfastly in his face, and 
her beaatiful eyes filled with tears. 
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Tuom, where it was found that some spark or | 


ps of ia wadding having fallen apon the 
angings, had set the whole ion a flame, which, 
communicating itself to the old dry panelling 
and carved cornices, was running round the 
chamber on every side. 

Every exertion was now made to extinguish 
the fire. Suime of the soldiers were sent, under 
Lady Margaret’s directions, to get buckets from 
the hall, where they found the tenantry and ser- 
vants, who had been locked in by the militia, 
and secured under a guard. All efforts, how- 
ever, proved in vain. The flames spread from 
Foum to room; but little water was to he pro- 
enred, oars from the stream, ard Lord Walton 
and the carl soon turned their attention to save 
the valuable furniture, pictures, and plate. The 
scene of confusiun that ensued is indescribable, 
and, indeed, to the mind of Annie Walton her- 
self it all seemed. more like a dream than a re- 
ality, till she fuund bersell’ standing in the gar. 
dens of the house with her hand clasped in that 
of Arrah Neil, and old Major Randal saying a 
few words of somewhat Ury, but kindly compli- 
ment; while Lady Margaret at her side patied 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 

Ir is quite abominable to have left Diggory 
Falgate for such a length of time in a cold, damp 
vault, without anybody to keep him compaay 
but rats and mice, and such small deer; bat 
dearly beloved reader, it could not be he 
without evident injustice to more important pa 
sonages. Not that Diggory Falgate was an 
important person, nor that bis stay in the veg’ 
was unimportant to this history; far from it, & 
you shall spoon hear. The reader bas ab 
Teady perceived that he was a man of actioa; 
fond of an enterprise, lixing a certain portion 
excitement, not always, indeed, quite confides 
of himself, and, consequently, exaggerating e lie 
Ue his sayings and doings, in order to keep bis 
self to the mark. He drew back the shade of 
the lantern, then, as we have before said in the 
end of the thirtieth chapter of this veraciows 
history, and looked about, His next step was 
not quite determined, and it was wise to look 
about him. It always is wise, indeed, to hook 

|about one before une acis, but, nevertheless, 8 
‘ eywoce ia, Diggory gave aruunu diu Dot serve 
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t0 strengthen him in any resolution or guide him 
aoy course of action, On the contrary, it 
confused his mind and sbook bis firmness, ‘The 
Grat feeling when Mr. Dry and the sexton made 
their escape from his pursuit, taking him to be 
@ ghostly enemy, was of triumpb; but-when he 
eame tc examiue in what that triumph consisted, 
he felt inclined to exclaim, like Napoleon, “Is 
this a victory?” ; 
was master of the field, itis true; the foe had 
Ged ; but there he was left alune, with nothing but 
evftins, and shrouds, and mouldering remnants of 
hamanity scattered round him. The dvor, too, 
was bolied; be had heard them fasten it; the 
other door they had talked of might be locked; 
apd he might have to remain where he was till 
ome person in the neighbourhood chose to die 
and be buried, or till hunger, fright, cold, and 
folitade added his bones to those that were 
maouldering around. He calculated the chances; 
be entered into the details with painful minate- 
Bess; he knew that the parish was large, but very 
thinly peopled. There might be a funeral once 
@ quarter, bot not more, except when some epi- 
demic raged in Hull, and people took a fancy for 
@ountry lodgings before or afterdeath. Then be 
Shoaght, with a glimpse of hope, that on Sunday 
“@here would be a congregation in the church, and 
would make them hear; but Sunday was a 
Jong way off, for this was only Wednesday; and 
iggory Falgate set himsell to comnts how long 
could hold out; Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
=-three days and a half. He had often fasted 
fiwo, for very good reasons; but then it was not in 
@vault; it was not among dead corpses. {It was 
auer the free sky, with the fresh breath of heav- 
@p blowing on his cheek, and beautiful nature 
refreshing him with bright sights. Thecase was 
very different; and his knees began to shake at 
the very thought. 
Then, however, he did what he should have 
done at first, but that ima nation, when she 
the bit between her teeth, is such a runaway Jade 
that she carries one through ail the ponds and 
quagmires of posxibility in five minutes, He 
@2t out in search of the other door, to see wheth- 
er there was any need of alarming himself at all. 
He took two steps forward, and then a third; the 
foorh struck against something that made a sort 
of creaking sound—something softer than the 
geall even of a man of fashion; and holding 
down the lanterm, he perceived the basket of Eze- 
biel Dry. His heart was pony reread and 
stooping down, he drew forth the bottle of genu- 
{me Nantes, which the worthy Puritan had boast- 
ed of, and with a good conscience he put it to his 
mouth. The contents had certainly been dimin- 
ished hy the original proprietor and his friend, but 
still rhere was nearly half a bottle left, and that, 
he thonght. with prudence and economy, would 
gerve to keep him ap until he could get help. 
There wax some bread and cheere, too, in the 
basket, and the mouthful of spirits hl acted 
speedily with cheering effect, he looked upon 
bimeelf as provided ngainst the worst contingen- 
ev, and in 1 moment afler his eye lighted on a 
eraw, a mallet, and a chisel, with which he flat- 
tered him-elf he would unbar any door that ever 
yet was elise 
All Diggory Falgate’s speculations, however, 
were ynin, wceless, unnecessary, as nine ont of 
ten of ll onrspeeniations are. When he walked 
"em threading the Janes of coffins till he reached a 
rt of the vanlt where it was crosred by another 


ander the cbancel, there, on his rieht hand, stond | 


the door that led into tae churchyard, wide open, 
with the rovonlight shining in quite pleasanily, 
All his alarm took figit in a moment; the liun 
returned to his heart, and alter a tew murnenis’ 
pause he said to himself, “ Hang me if | du not 
see, before I go, what these fellows were hunting 
after;” aod with this doughbty resolution he 
walked back, and began to examine the scene 
of Mr. Dry's operations. 

There stood the coffin on the ground, with the 
lid raised by tearing the screws out of the woud. 
work, and only holding one at the end, where 
the feet were placed. It was a very plai in; 
no velvet, no gilding spoke it to be thuPhich 
contained the dust of high estate or noble birth; 
but simple black cloth was the covering, and a 
small lackered plate upon the lid hore inwcribed 
some letters, which the painter held the laniern 
todecipher, It was not without difficulty that 
he did so, and then could make nothing of the:n, 
for they were but 


The painter paused and gazed in silence. 
“There must be somethiug more ander this,” 
he said at length, ‘or that old villain woold not 
come here to break open the coffin. 1 wixh 
Captain Barecolt had told me more, fur 1 cannot 
help thinking that he and that pretty young lady 
have some interest inthis affair, [ have a great 
mind to see what is in the inside. There ix but 
one screw left in. It would ybe easily taken 
out.” He stooped and took up the chisel; but 
then paused again in doubt and hesitation, 
“Well,” he said, “Ican put it in again if | find 
anything. There is no harm in luoking;” and 
quietly applying the chisel to the purpures of a 
turnscrew, without ventoring to use any stich 
violence as those who preceded him had dis- 
pares be drew out the last remaining screw, 
and then looked with an anxious face at the 
coffin lid with some feelings of awe and relnc- 
tance. Then iving a glance round the vault, 
he removed the covering, and laid it dowa 
against the ocighbouring pile. Lifting the lan- 
tern, Falgate looked in to the last receptacle of 
what bad once been young, and fresh, and bean. 
tiful. There was the dusty sbroud, somewhat 
mouldy, but not decayed, and as the face of the 
dead was covered with a cloth, none of the 

hastly appearances of corruption were visible, 
Bat the falling of the drapery of death, the sharp 
lines and angles that the folds presented, told 
plainly and solemnly that the fesh had long re. 
tumed to dust, and that nothing but the bones re- 
mained uncrumbled. One thing, however, in- 
stantly attracted the poor painter's attention; a 
piece of parchment covered with writing lay upon 
the breast; and taking it op, he read it with care. 
The words seemed to direct him to a farther 
search, and, poue his hand to the left sire af 
the shrond, though with some apparent unwill- 
ingness, he drew forth a small packet folded u 
and sealed. Blowing away the dnst from it, al 
ter a few minutes’ consideration he wrapped tt in 
the parchment, and pnt it in his pocket, saving, 
“If 1 do not take it, others will, who will make 
a bad use of it. I will convey it to those who 
have a right to have it, if God helps me ont of 
this scrape.’ Then replacing the lid of the 
coffin nearly as he had fownd it, he ate same of 
the bread and cheere, applied again to the bottle 
of Nantes, and walking to the joor, peeped ont 
into the chorehverd. All was SiN amd anid, 
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the moon shining upon the gravestones, and the 
wind whispering through the old yews; and 
stripping off the surplice which he had found in 
the vestry, Diggory Falgate stole forth into the 
epen air, got over the luw wall, and made speed 
towards some trees that he saw at a distance. 


—p»—. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Tne small town of Beverley was as full as it 
co Id. It does not, indeed, seem at any 
time Well calculated to hold a great many, but 
it is wonderful how elastic towns, and even 
houses are, when the inhabitants have a good 
yaind to make room forothers. It was, or seemed 
to be, as full as it could hold, however, as I have 


said, when about noon a body of about three 


hundred horse, followed at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile by a mixed troop of gentlemen 


and ladies, with a stall party escorting some 
prisoners, entered the place 
and marched up the principal street. A number 


thirly-five or fort 


of gay Cavaliers were lounging about at the 
doors of inns and private houses: sume compa- 
nies of train-bands were seen in the more open 


spaces, anil guards appeared at the doors of the 


town-house, from the windows of which several 


heads were leaning forth gazing listlessly upon 
the scene below. All was gay and pleasant con- 
fusion; for the party of the Parliament took care 
to keep out of sight; and the Royalists, exulting 
in the arrival of the king, were doing their best 


to show a hearty welcome to his court, Though 


somewhat less than two thousand cavalry and a 


small infantry force, consisting entirely of train- 
bands, with half a dozen light pieces of cannon, 


eertainly did not show much like an army, yet 


hope and excitement magnified the numbers, and 
the good townsmen of Beverley, as they reckon- 
ed up more noblemen than they had ever seen in 
the parish hefore, and calculated the troop which 
each would bring into the field if he were willing, 
with the exaggerating power of imagination, 


never doubted that, ifthe king had been so 
leased, he night have brought a much larger 


host to the siege of Hull, and believed that many 
more would actually follow. j 

In this supposition, indeed, they were cn- 
couraged by a number of houses being already 


marked oul as quarters for different persons who 


had not yet appeared, and among the rest, a 
handsome brick building in a garden on the side 
of Hull had heen assigned to the expected party 


of Lond Walton; and as soon as the head of the 
troop 1 have mentioned appeared, a man who 


had been waiting by the side of a saddled horse 


at the door of the tuwn-house, sprang into the 
saddle, and riding up to the commanding officer 


—our old friend Major Randal—informed him 
of the direction he was to take. 


The old officer halted his men to lee the party 


behind come up, and two or three gentlernen on 
foot advanced and spoke with him for a moment 
or two, while such exclamaticons as “Indeed! 
barned to the ground do you say 
Laneley Hall bummed down! , 
that way as T was marching. 
it not?” were heard as they conversed, 


“Pooh!” cried Randal, as one of the gentle- 


men, for want of other aumsement, asked him 
fo de-wribe all that had taken place. “Pam not 
good at telling lung stories, MY lon. 


What? 
I sow a light over 
About nine, was 


Ask Bave- 
colt there; he has always one ready; and if not, 


he will make one. But here come Lord Walia 
and the Earl of Beverley with the ladies from the 
Hall, and we must goon. March!” 

The troop followed, and on the whole pany 
went to the quarters which had been provided 
for them, the soldiery billeted in certain ale 
houses and colleges in the vicinity, and the 
higher personages in the house which has beea 
mentioned. 

The bustle of arrival was soon over; all o7- 
ders were given, all arrangements made, and the 
ladies and gentlemen in whom we are most in- 
terested were assembled in the hall of the bouse, 
a large and handsome rovm, lined with dark 
carved oak, and possessing four windows, which 
looked out into a garden well arranged according 
to bs taste of that day, and surrounded by high 
walls. 

In the march from Langley Hall, as may be 
supposed, much had been told to Lord Wailtoa; 
but it had been confined to the events that bad 
taken place since his departure trom York ; apd 
there was another subject upon which he eas 
anxious for information. As he stuod talking 
with Lady Margaret, while the Earl of Beverley 
and Miss Walton gazed forth from one of the 
windows, the young nobleman’s eye fixed 7 
Arrah Neil, who, seated in a chair at some die 
tance, with her Jook full of deep but tranqud 
thought, was caressing the large dog which, from 
her very first arrival at Langley Hall, had shows 
so strange a partiality for her. 

“Tell me, my dear aunt,” said Lord Waltoa, 
interrupting what the good lady was saying in 
respect to a proposed visit to the king, ‘tell me, 
what is all this about that sweet girl? Annie 
says she has a strange tale to relate. Has anr- 
thing more been heard since I went to York?” 

“Nothing, Charles, nothing,” replied Lady 
Margaret. ‘A strange tale did Annie say? I 
have heard nothing of it, and yet I cannot cast 
from my mind the belief that, if that poor dog 
could speak, he would tell us as Strange a tale 
as one could wish to hear. Ob! those dumb 
witnesses of all the many acts done, as we think, 
in secrecy and solitude, if they had but a voice, 
what dark and fearful things would be trumpet 
ed tothe earl ’Tis as well that they have nol. 
But let us go and ask her;” aud walking nthe 
Arrah, who looked up at her approach, she laid 
her hand kindly on her shoulder, saying, ‘“ Annie 
has told Chailes, dear child, that you have sume- 
thing strange to relate to him. Yuw had bette: 
speak tv him soon, my Arrah, for no one caa 
count upon these soldiers for a minute, They 
go hither and thither like the winds and clonds.” 

The blood mounted slightly into the eheek of 
Arrvah Neil, and she said, after a slight hesita- 
lion, “I must tell him alone, dear Lady Marga 
ret. 1 would fain tell you too, because I know 
you would advise and help me well; but they 
made me promise that ] would only tell him and 
Annie.” 

“Nay, my child, I seek not to know,” replicd 
Lady Margaret. ‘I have had too many sad se- 
crets in iny life, and seek for no more; and ye. 
Arrah, and vet” she added, “there might be a 
tale for you to tell—bat it is a dream—a wild, 
idle dream. No more of it! Go with him inw 
the gardens, iny child, and tell him what you have 
to say.” 

Arrah Neil rose timidly, and raised ker ey2s 
to Lord Walton's fare as he stoud beside his 
aunt, Wi grave and someu hat stem as be seine 
Aimes seemed lo othore to her he waa always 
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pee itself; and, taking her hand, he drew 
his, and led her towards the 


lens. 
Lady Margaret seated herself where Arrah 
had been sitting, and, bending down her head 
over the dog, continued talking to him in a low 
murmuring voice for some minutes. Annie 
Walton and the Earl of Beverley remained con- 
versing in the window, and their eyes soon rest- 
ed upon Lord Walton and Arrah Neil as they 
walked up and down one of the broad gravel 
walks. The face of the young nobleman was 
grave and attentive; but from time to time he 
raised his eyes to his fair companion’s counte- 
mance, and seemed to ask some question. Ar- 
rah Neil’s look was most frequenily bent upon 
the ground, but from time to time during their 
rence she glanced for a single instant ea- 
y at the face of Charles Walton, as if seek- 
to discover what sant re her story made 
‘apon him, and then, with downcast gaze, again 
‘went on with her tale. Annie Walton felt for 
her; for there was something in her heart that 
made her sure the telling of that tale to the ear 
that heard it would be matter of no light emotion 
t poor Arrah Neil. She would have given 
ea to we sada ee to know that he 
g@poke gentle words and kind encouragement ; 
but he tumed up and down the walk again and 
in with the same thoughtful air, the same 
bh and lofty bearing, not proud, not harsh, but 
grave and calm. And yet it was better as it 
was, for Arrah Neil knew him well and loved 
him dearly as he was; and any deviation from 
ais natural character, any softer, any tenderer 
maovement might have agitate! her, and rendered 


| hher unable to go on with trat-,i] clearness. At 


Jength, however, when it sec.::d all at end, the 
story told as far as she could tell it, the whole 
truth known as far as she knew it herself, Lord 
‘Walton suddenly paused, and, aoe his arms 
round her who had been the object of his house's 
bounty, pressed a warm kiss upon her glowing 
ebeek. Then pressing her hand in his, he drew 
ft within his arm again, and led her back to- 


. wards the house with her face crimson and her 


Mmbs trembling with deep emotion. 

The Earl of Beverley turned to Annie Wal- 
@on with a sinile. ‘God's blessing on thei !” 
he said, ‘and on al) hearts that love.” 

Miss Walton started. ‘You do not ander. 
stand it, Francis,” she replied. 

“Yes, dear one, I do,” replied her lover; “I 
have seen it long. 1 know Charles Walton, and 
the share that generous enthusiasm and calm, 
reasoning prudence have each in his nature. He 
has loved rashly and checked his love. Some 
great obstacle is gone, and love has now the 
seeptre. He is not a man to debase that which 
he loves, or I should have feared for poor Arrah 
Neil; but he is not one either to sacrifice what 
he thinks right even to his heart’s dearest affec- 
tions; and laiefores dear Annie, I have grieved 
for him. Bat, my beloved,” he added, speaking 
even lower than before, “ between us there is no 
such barrier as has always seemed to exist be- 
tween them; a period of repose must soon come, 
and then surely—” 

Annie Walton cast down her eyes, and the 
eolour mounted in her cheek; but ere the earl’s 
sentence was concluded, Lord Walton and his 
fair companion returned, and she turned towards 
them without reply. Her lover gently detained 
her, however, gazing in her face half reproach. 
fally, and she murmured in a low tone, “I am 
always ready to ful6i my promises.” 
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“Thanks, dear one, thanks,” answered the 
earl; and turning to Lady Margaret, he released 
her hand, seeing that her brother beckoned her 
towards him. 

“You know all she tells me, Annie,” said 
Charles Walton, as his sister joined him and 
Arrah at the other side of the room; “ but this 
roust be kept secret for the present. We must 
bave the farther proofs ere we say aught to any 
one." 

“Even to my aunt?” asked his sister. : 

“ Ay, to her more than all,” answered Lord 
Walton; ‘but I will soon find means lear 
up the whole. This man O'Donnell must be 
seen if possible; but here comes a m 
from his majesty; I trust we shall soon be in 
Holl, and then we shall have ample meanz of 
Merron all the information that may be requt- 
re 


The royal officer, as Lord Walton expected, 
brought him and the Earl of Beverley a sum- 
mons to the presence of the king, to whom their 
arrival in the town bad been immediately noti- 
fied ; and hastening to the town-house, they found 
the unhappy monarch surrounded by the nobili- 
y who were now crowding to his standard. 

he scene was very different now from that pre- 
sented by the court at Nottingham. Hope and 
expectation were in all faces, and even the mel- 
ancholy countenance of Charles bore the look of 
satisfaction it so seldom assumed. The audi- 
ence of the two noblemen was long, and to Lord 
Beverley in particular the king addressed numer- 
ous questions, making him repeat over and over 
again the suostance of his conversations with Sir 
John Hotham, and pondering over his replies as 
if seeking to confirm in his own breast the hopes 
he feared to entertain. At length, however, the 
monarch pat the question piain.y to the earl 
‘‘What is your own sincere opinion, my lord ¢ 
Will Sir John keep his word?’ 

“If I must speak plainly, sire,” replied the earl, 
“T ean bat reply that I think he will if be can— 
nay, Iam sure of it. But I have some doubts 
as to his power of doing so;” and he proceeded 
lo explain that an evident jealousy was enter- 
tained by the Parliament of the governor of Hull; 
that his own son was. io fact, merely a spy upon 
him in the place where he appeared to command 
and that, before his own departure, he had hea 
of the arrival of severa. Parliamentary officers, 
and that others were expected, whose presence 
in the town might act as a check upon Sir Jobn 
Hotham, and prevent hin from exccuting that 
which he intended. 

Such a view of the case gave the king subject 
for much meditation, and at co fe he replied 
twice, ‘It were much to be wished that we could 
find some meuns, through a confidential person, 
of holding communication with the governor.” 

The Earl of Beverley was silent fur a moment 
or two, for he had been dreaming aalee dreams, 
and felt painfully reluctant to put their accome- 
plishment to hazard by placing himself He Ipc 
or, what seemed almost more terrible than death, 
a long and indefinite imprisonment. When the 
king repeated nearly the same words, however, 
and he felt that their application was to himself” 
he bowed with a grave and resolute air, saving 
“Tf your majesty thinks that my return to Nall 
can be foryour service, lam ready toundertale it.” 

“Tt will be greatly for my cewice my nowe 
friend,” reciie Charlies, * though  EHeves we 
to place you in a situation of such Qanget aes 
all you have suffered in (his cause: 
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“ Well, sire,” replicd the earl, with a sigh, este 
will ne better tor me to set out pnmediately, for, 
in onder to maintain the ch aacter IL formeily as- 
sued, 1 amust come opon Holl from the other 
aie, aid | igar my comonnications with your 
Mijesty wnust be through York, so that a goud 
deal of inevitable delay will take place.” 

‘The larther arrangements between the king 
and his loyal subject was soon made, and afier 
spending one more biel hour with her he loved, 
Lord Beverley was agai in the saddle to execute 
the perilous commission he had undertaken. 

In gubrief conversation between himself and 
Lord Walton, the latier besought him toseek out 
the person nained O'Donnell, and to gain from 
hin every information he might possess regard- 
ipg the early bistory of Arruh Neil. A note was 
adied in Lond Walton’s own band, begging the 
Irish merchant to cunfide tully in the bearer, and, 
@ndertaking the commission willingly, the earl 
rode away towards the banks of the Humber. 


—< 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Wuen the Earl of Beverley had ridden on 
abut five miles, musing over so many pleasavt 
anticipstions, he thought he heard the suund of a 
horse's feet coming at full speed, and turned 
round to look. He himself was riding fast, but 
he now beheld a single horseman spurting on still 
fi.ster, and cupposing that the personage who ap- 
proached mig'it he same messenger sent after him 
with further directions trom the king, he drew in 
his rein and suffered him tu ride op. 

“Ela! Captain Barecolt!” he exclaimed, as 
soon us the other came near, “is anything the 
pararh Have you any inessage from his maj- 
esty 

“ None, my lord,” replied Barecolt; ‘but hav- 
ing heard of your expedition, with a bint that, as 
I had accompanied you betore, 1 might do so 
again, L lost no time in following; but I was 
olhged tu stop a while to change my dress and 
put on Captain Jersval,” 

“This is very rash!” said the earl, after a mo. 
ment’s thought; ‘very rash indeed, my good 
friend. You have been seen hy so many in your 
own character, that you have no chance of re. 
sodining undiscovered.” 

: Nor your lordship either,” answered Bare- 
colt. 

“You do not understand the matter you speak 
of, sir,” replied the earl; ‘even if 1 am discover- 
ed, it may aflect my personal safety, but not the 
king’s service; whereas, if you are recognised 
@s one oF his ues Officers in my company, 
it may entirely frustrate the objects of my jour- 
ney. “Yon forget, sir, that the remains of Cap- 
dain Rarten’s troop are in Finll, and—” 

“The remains of Captain Batten's troop are at 
Boston, my lord,” answered Barecolt. “So much 
hive [learned in Beverley Sie John Hotham 
woull not receive them, saving that he had ov 
need of cavalry, and that, threetened as he was 
with siege, they would onty eat np his provisions, 
Dhow ny phizisa remarkable phig: but vou fore 
genthat the heauty thereat his teen spoiled by this 
arenese eutover the nose; ont besides, the vers 
ober of ny going is tomoke a foemnal eompliines 
to Ser doho Hod of the conduct af Captair 
Beren in tocking me and my fiends, smang 
Whom td hatht hegre net ta wn ceaty voor lord 
ship; ant agaiiet one Cornet Staumphorough tor 
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stopping me. Do not fear, my Jord, that I wif 
hot extiicate myself; and if yuu have aoy 
qualms about taking me with you, why, 1 cen 
easily go in al another gate, and be reudy 9 
help you at any moment.” 

“Well, we will sce,” answered Lord Beverley, 
we will ee, I will think over it by the way ;” 
and, entering into a conversation with bis cum- 
panion, he rode on. The various sabjects di~ 
cussed between the noble ear] and our renowned 
frieud perhaps might not be very interesting 
the reader; for, eaags the dauntless captain a 
various times appruached the subject of thuz 
wonderful and surpassing exploits which be had 
performed during preceding periods uf bis hisie 
ry, and the recital of which could not fail to ex- 
cite the admiration and attention of any one poe 
sessing common powers of :nagination, yet his 
cruel companion harshly checked him in al) sack 
digressions, and forced him to cunfine his narra 
tive to the precise surts and kinds of informatie 
which he himself desired to ohtain. Thos we 
shall pass over all that took plice till the twe 
geutleinen approached within about a mile aud 
a half of the town of Hull, when they perceived 
a sinall body of cavalry apparently reconpoiter- 
ing the place. 

“Let us spur on as fast as possible, oJ 
lord.” said Captain Barecolt, as soon as he 
perceived the little force. 

B&t the earl, who had, by this time, deter 
mined that it might be as well that the wad 
captain stiould enter the town with him, tho 
apparently only as a chom cumpaniun of the 
way, and who, moreover, jadged at once thal 
the body which they saw was merely a pany 
the kings’ truops examining the fortifications of 
Hull, replied in a quiet tone, ‘‘ There is no need 
for any such speed, my good sir. Those ar 
friends,” 

“The more reason, my lord, why we shoold 
seem to think them enemies,” replied Captaia 
Barecoll, who never neglected any opportunity 
of a ruse. = 

“You are right, you are right, captain,” re 
plied the earl, “and are, indeed, a great masiet 
of stratagems.” 

Thus saying, he spurred his horse into a gab 
lop, and at that pace pursued his way tawarnt 
the gates. The natural propensity which everr 
creature has te follow another who rans awa 
from it caused half a dozen of the Cavaliers ® 
gallop after the two apparent fugitives, bat the 
earl and his companion had a start of some die 
tance, and when they arrived al the gates were 
some two handred yards before their pursuers 
The whole of this proceeding was seen from the 
walls, upon which a considerable namber of 
citizens were assembled, and a few musket show 
were fired upon the party of Cavaliers as anon 88 
the two gentlemen were under cover. The fire 
did not injure any one, indeed, but it had tbe 
effect of inducing the chasing party to halt and 
retreat very speedily, ani the gates being apened, 
the Marl of Beverley rode in, followed by Bare. 
coli, with their horses panting from the quick 
pace at which they had come, 

All these circumstances were sufficient indi 
cations of hostility towards the Royalist party 
to satisfy the officers of the train-bands at the 
vetes and with very slight inspection of thet 
oosses, the earl ond his companion were suffered 
‘o ride on into the town, and sep: rating at the 
vorver af the first street, Captain Barrealt nude 
away towards the Swan, with in-tructiuns fua 
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the earl to seek out Mr. O'Donnell, and to make 
arrangements with him for meeting onthe fol- 
pt tn day. 

Io the mean while the earl rode on towards the 
house of the | egal and, dismounting in the 
court, demagded, with @ foreign accent, as be- 
fore, to speak with Sir John Hotham. The 
perecange to whom he addressed himself was 
one of the serving men of that day, known by 
the general term of blue tottles, but, unfor- 
tunately, as it turned out, he was attached to 
the pesson of Colonel Hotham, and carried the 
@arl’s message to him immediately, without any 
communication to the governor. Lord Beverley 
had been kept waiting about five minates in a 
hall; and, while several persons passed to and fro 
examining him more curiously than was at all 
pleasant to him, the serving man reappeared 
saying, “Be so good as to follow me, sir;” and 
led the young nobleman through several lon 

ges to a small oe room on the grand 

r, where he found Colonel Hotham standing 

by a table with his brow heavy and his eyes 

‘bent upon the door. He inclined his head 

slightly as the earl entered, and said, without 

pat him to be seater, “ Be so , Sir, as lo 

explain your business to me. Sir John Hotham, 

my futher, is too ill to receive you, and I am 

inirusted with his functions daring hie indispo- 
Bition.” 

“Your pardon, sir,” replied the earl, calmly, 
though the meeting was by no means satis- 
factory to him, and he remarked that the servin 
man remained at the door, while the tramp o 
feet was heard in the passage beyond; ‘'m 
business is with Sir Joho Hotham alone, and i 
he be ill, I must wait till he has recovered, for I 
@an comiounicate with no one but himselt.” 

“ You refuse, then?” rejoined Colonel Hotham, 
ewith a heavy frowo and a sharp tone; “you re- 
fuse? Ifso, I shall know what to suppose.” 

“ Really, sit, I know not what you may think 
fit to suppose,” answered Lord Beverley; “but, 
very straightforwardly and simply, I do refuse 
to communicate business concerning Sir John 
Hotham to anv one but himself.” 

“Then, sir, it is clear you come hither as a 
spy ” said Colunel Hotham, ‘‘and shall be dealt 
with as such.” 

The Earl of Beverley smiled, and producing 
the pass he had received from the Governor of 
Biull, put it into the hands of the Parliamentary 
officer, saying, ‘ That mistake is easily correct- 
ed. Here is my pass in due form, under your 
father’s hand and seal.” 

Colonel Hotham gazed at it with an angry 
fook, and at the same moment the door by 
which the young nobleman had been introduced 
opened, and a party of fuur or five of the train- 
-bands entered with a prisoner between the two 
foremost. Lord Beverley turned round at the 
noise of their feet, and, somewhat to his conster- 
nation, beheld in the captive no other than good 
Diggory Falgate. Had it been Barecolt, he 
coald have counted upon his wit and discretion, 
bat the poor painter had displayed no traits 
daring the eari’s short jgurney with him which 
eoald at all reassure him, and he expected every 
moment to hear him claim his acquaintance. 
But Falgate showed better judgment than was 
expecied, and Colonel Hotham, after staring at 
the pass for a moment or two with a good deal 
ef anger, but some indecision in his countenance, 
sud lenly seemed to take his resolution, and tore 
the paprr in pieces saying, “This is all folly 
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and nonsense. A pass under a feigned name fs 
invalid.” 

»SSir, you have committed an act of in- 
Justice)” exclaimed the earl, indignantly, ‘‘and 
some day, sooner than you think, you may have 
to answer for it.” 

“Indeed!” cried the Parliamentarian, with a 
sneer. ‘ Well, sir, I shall be ready to answer 
for my acts when needful. See that you be pre- 

to answer for yours by to-morrow mora. 
ng. Let loose that fellow!" be continued, turn. 
ing to the guard. “I! can find nothing against 
him. He is a citizen, it seems, Convey this 
worthy person to the strong room. Putg sentry 
over him, and send Captain Marden to me. 
Take him away, take him away.” 

“ And what are we to do with this un ?” asked 
one of the soldiers. 

“Let him loose, fool!” replied Colonel Hotham; 
and waving his hand, the earl was removed in 
custody of the party, giving a significant glance 
to Falgate as he passed. The painter returned 
it, but said nothing, and Lord Beverley was led 
along to a small close room, with one high grated 
window, where the heavy iron-plated door was 
closed upon him, locked, and barred. 

The ear! seated himself on the only stool, rest- 
ed his elbow on the table and his head upon his 
hand, while the struggle between strong resola- 
tion and painful anticipations went on in his 
mind for nearly half an hour. His was a heart 
not easily daunted, well fitted by high principles 
aod a calm and equal temper to endure the 
rougher and more painful things of life, and to 
encounter the peed and disasters of a troublous 
epoch better than lighter and gayer characters 
and less thoughtful minds. Nevertheless, he 
could not but feel the bitrer disappointment 
which but too frequently follows in the indul- 
gence of bright and high “ane in this our earthly 
career. He almost blamed himself tor the joy- 
ful dreams which he had suffered to reat in his im- 
agination while standing with sweet Annie Wal- 
ton at the window of the house in Beverley, and 
his thoughts ran back on those dear moments in 
earlier days, recalling every bright spot in the 
past, thinking of enjoyments gone and pleasures 
passed away, with a deep and sad consciousness 
of the transitory nature of every earthly good. 
Memory is the true old Mortality of the heart, 
wandering sadly through the scenes of the past, 
and refreshing the tombstones of joys gone for- 
ever. 

As he thus rat, the light began to fade away, 
and night to fall over the earth; but ere it was 
quite dark he heard footsteps without, and a 
voice speaking low to the guard at his door. 
The conversation ceased, but there was no noise 
of receding steps, and the earl thought, ‘‘ They 
are watching how I bear it. They shall know 
nothing from that. I will sing;” and, folding his 
arms upon his chest, he raised his eyes to the 
faint spot of light that still appeared through the 
high window, and sang to a plaintive air of the 
time some lines composed towards the end of 
the preceding reign, | geen by some victim to 
the coarse tyranny of James I. 

SONG. 
“ Life's bri : : 
The dak vooties Sled! Se 
The autumn brown rests on the earth ; 
Land bowls the wintry wind. 
But steadfast hope ani! faith sincere 
Shall still afford their light: 
While these remain, thie mortal gleom 
Can not be wholly night. 
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The sommeor foseme it once wore hero 
Have faded from eye: 

The merle bas coased tocheot the shade, 
The lark to wake the sky. 


Green leaves have fallen from the trees, 
Dark elovds are «verhead, 

Aud wither'd things benoath my foot 
Rustle waere’er | tread. 


But yet I know there is e land, 
re all that's lost vo earth 
Revives to blossom and to bluom 
With epdecaying larth. 


Thos steadfast hupe and faita ancer 
Sball ail) me light, 

Till other scenes shall dieuipate 
The gloom of mortal night.” 


—— 
CHAPTER XL. 


Wuire such misadventures had been the lot 
of the Earl of Beverley, Captain Barecolt had 
riddeo on unopposed and peaceably to the little 
inn called the Swan. He was in some appre- 
hensijvn, indeed, lest he should encounter worthy 
Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, at the house of goud 
Mrs. White; but be held a mind prepared to 
meet any ‘emergency, and therelure wouk! not be 
turned trom his course by the fear of “any Dry 
that ever yet was born.” Alighting, then, at the 
door, he threw, the rein of his horse over a hook 
provided fur that especial purpose, and then 
monalibg the steps, looked in through the panes 
of glass in the door, which, to say truth, aflorded 
him no very clear insight in the ee beyond, 
as each separate square, being blown in a some- 
what rude fashion, was furnished with a thick 

6 knot or bump in the centre, which greatly 
x yy the view. All seeincd clear, however, 

amarvellously silent; and atter having carried 
his in»pection as far as he judged necessary, the 
renowned captain opened the door and walked in, 
As suon an he did xo, he perceived the good land- 
lady seated in her litle glass case alone, and bu- 
sily enguged in hemming a wimple for her own 
proper person. She raixed her eyes as usual at 
the sound of the opening door, and her face lighi- 
el ap at the sight of the long limbs that present- 
ed thernselves in a manner which showed the il- 
lustrious commander that no danger was tu he 
apprehended. Approaching, then, with a gal- 
lant air, Captain Barecolt unceremoniously en- 
tered the parlour, and saluted the fair hostess, 
who expressed herself right glad to see him, ask- 
ing him a thousand questions about “the dear 
young lady and her adventures on the road.” 

“All in good time, Mrs. White! all in good 
time!” answered Captain Barecult, “Tonight, 
God willing, I will give you a true and particu- 
Jar account of all that has happened since tast 
we mei; but now | have other things to think of. 
In the first place, my mouth is as dry as a sick 
dog's none, and | would fain have a choppin’ of 
something to moisten it.” 

"That yon shall, captain, in a minute,” an- 
sweredthe landlady. ‘ You look dusty and tired, 
as if vou had ridden hard.” 

*And so f have, sweet hostess,” answered 
Barecolt; “and the dust is nut more on my gar- 
ments than between my teeth. My tongue is as 
pete asa bowl! of split pease. Do yon not 

war it rattle? But do not go yourself for the 
wine, Mrs, White. Transfer that function to one 
of vonr nymphs, and fisten to me.” 

“Ta, captain, | have no nymphs,” answered 
the landlady, half offended; but her hero waved 
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bie hand, saying, “ Well, your maidens, thea,. 
Mrs. White. Call Bally: and then answer me 
two or three questions; but first send one to sta- 
ble my horse, which is at the door, and, sec 
modest beast, may as well be removed from 
lewd gaze. of the townsfolk.” 

All was perme according to his command ; 
and when Mrs. White returned, Captain Bare- 
colt proceeded, afler a deep draught without liba- 
tion, to put his questions, 

“First and foremost, Mrs. White,” he said, 
‘‘ what of old Dry ?” 

“Loni, sir, he is up stairs sick in bed,” replied 
Mrs. White. 

“There let him lie, and be.the bed on him, 
white-livered renegade,” cried Captain Barecolt. 
“Then he did not discover that you had aided 
and abetted in the escape of our fair demviselle ¥” 

“Oh, not a whit,” replied the landlady. ‘He 
wag in a mighty rage, to be snre, at first; and he 
had search made and a great fuss; but it ali end- 
ed in nothing, and I managed slyly, pretending 
to help with all my might, so that he grew quite 
fond and familiar, the nasty old worm. How. 
somever, he went out of the gates one day, leay- 
ing all his things here, and what happened [{ 
don’t know, but he came back the next morning: 
as dull and as dirty looking as a mixen, and took 
to his bed directly, and has had a doctor at him 
ever since. I thiuk something must have fright- 
ened him sadly, fur he has been whining ant 

raying ever since, and the docior said he had 
ad a turn.” 

"So far so well, Mrs. White,” said Barecolt; 
“but we must now look to other matters. Do 
you know aught about Mr. O'Donnell ; fur, if 

ssible, I must see him to-night.” 

“T should think you would find him, sir,” an- 
swered the hostess, ‘fur he keeps himself a great 
deal at home just nuw. These are sad times in 
Hull, sir; there is great suspicion about, and 
every one whom they fancy to be what they call 
a malignant is pointed at and watched night and 
day; and even a poor widow woman like ime 
they cannot help looking after as if I were a re- 
giment of soldiers, so that customers are afraid 
to come.” 

“Well, what of O'Donnell, what of O'Dop- 
nell?” demanded Captain Barecolt. ‘ What 
has this to do with him, my good hostess 7” 

“Why, bless you, captain, don’t you know 
that people suy he is a papist?” exclaimed Mrs. 
White; and so they are likely to be more sharp 
upon him than any one else; that is to say, nt 
the governor, who is very fond of him, people 
say, because he supplies him with Dantzic and 
other strong waters better than he can get at 
home; but since Sir John has been ill of the 
gout, the colonel, his son, rules everything here 
In Hull, and a hard rule is his fur every one but 
Roundheads, They may do as they like. Some 
men tnay lie abed and sleep. while others must 
get up early in the morning.” 

All this was news to Captain Barecolt, and 
news of a very unpleasant character, which 
made him ponder deeply for several minutes. 
Being of an active and inquiring turn of mind, 
he had not left his leisure time unemploved since 
he left Full, and partly by no very definite hints, 
sewn together by surmises, and partly by open 
avowals and accidental conversations, he had 
heen led by the conclusion that some very fnti- 
mate communication hed been opened beraven 
Sir John Elotham and the Karl of Beverley, 
which the illness of the former and the new aiale 
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of things in the town might sadly derange. He 
longed eagerly to cee some intelligence of the 
proceedings of his noble felluw-traveller, and 
though he had a sufficient portion of ihe free 
companion in his character to act upon his own 
judgment with <7 litle delerence forthe cum- 
mands he received when it suited his own pur- 

, yet he, bad sufficient of the old soldier in 
fia to obey urders punctually when he could do 
no better. He therefore resolved to set out for 
O’Donnell’s house at once, thangh he could nut 
bring his mind to do su without draining another 
ean; and while the worthy landlady went to 
draw it with her own fair hands, he sat ponder- 


ing over what was to be done next with no in-| - 


considerable misgivings in regard to the termi- 
nation of their expedition. At one tite, fndeed, 
he thought of cutting the whole matter very short, 
walking to the governur’s house, demanding to 
see Colunel Hotham, running him through the 
ee his Toledo, and, with the assistance 
of the more loyal inhabitants, taking possession 
of the town inthe king’s name. It seemed to the 
eyes of imagination an expluit worthy of a Bare- 
cult, but reflection suggested to him varivus lit- 
tle objections which tnade him abandon his 
scheme, though he did it with reluctance. The 
vision of becoming Governor of Hull, which the 
king, he thought, could never refuse to grant 
him if he took the city with his own right hand, 
was just fading away from his mind, when the 
outer door of the ion way thrown vehemently 
open, and some one entered the passage with a 
quick and agitated step. Captain Barecolt look- 
ed up and gazed forth from Mrs. White’s glass 
case, at the same time laying his hand upon his 
sword, fur he was full of 6esperate and sanguina- 
ry thoughts. In a moment, however, his coun- 
tenance lighted up, and ezclaimin , “Ah! Dig- 
gory Falgate! Honest Diggory Falgate! Some- 
thing may perhaps be done now. His knowl- 
edge of the place and the people may aid us at 
this pinch, and my hand shall execute what his 
information suggests.” He opened the door, and 
went out to mee! the poor painter, extending his 
hand to him in friendly guise. 

Diggory Falgate started back as if he had 
seen an apparition, but the next moment grasp- 
ed Barecolt’s hand, and exclaimed, “ This is 
Jacky indeed! who would have thouglit to see 
you here, captain? But listen to me. J bave 
got a story to tell you that will make your hairs 
stand on end. Two, indeed, but one first, for 
that presses; and if something is not done im- 
mediately, the earl is a dead man.” 

“What earl 1” demanded Barecolt, in horror 
and consiernation. 

“ Why our earl, to he sure,” replied Falgate, 
walking into Mrs. White's sanctum sanctornm. 
“ The Earl of Beverley, no other; and that Sar. 
acea of a colonel will have hiin shot to-morrow 
moming as sure as I'ma living man, if some- 
thing is not done to-night to prevent it.” 

“TH ent his thruat first,” replied Barecolt, 
half drawing his sword; “but he dare not, he 
dare not, Master Falgate, It’s all nonsense.” 

“ He shot two men yesterday morning by the 
water side,” replied Falgate. ‘ Didn’t be, Mrs. 
White?” 

The latter wonls were aclressed to the wor- 
thy and} ely just as she returned with the fresh 
choppin’, and while Captain Barecolt drained it 
down in one sinele imlignant draught, she con. 
firined the poor painter’s weconnt, saying, “ Av, 
that he did, the bloodthirsty brute, and beter 
mea than him-elf, tuo.” P 
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“What's to be done now?” cried Barecolt, 
“The only way will be to go and put him to 
death at unce.” 

“You will only get ‘cy ltelll killed, and do us 
no good,” cried the painter and the landlady to. 
gether; and Falgate, proceeding alone, went on to 
add, “ There is but one way to help the noble 
lord, captain, if we can but arrive at it, and that 
is to get some one to tell Sir John Hotham him. 
self. He’d never suffer all this to go on if he 
knew it; and it is eel since he fell ill the day 
before yesterday morning that his son has dared 
to go on So. 


” 
“Tl write him a note,” said Barecolt. 
“Pool! that will never do,” replied the paint. 
er; “unless you can get some one to deliver it 
to Sir John himself.” 

“Tam talking without guide indeed,” said the 
gallant captain, who began to feel that his non- 
sense was 2 little too gruss even for the intel 
lects of the landlady and the painter. “Ido not 
yet know the whule circumstances. Pray, Mas. 
ter Falgate, have the goodness to relate all you 
know, and how you know it, and then I will de- 
cide upon my plan from the intelligence I re 
ceive. Beso as to avoid superflugus par- 
ticulars, and yet be sufficiently minute in your 
details to affurd me a distinct knowledge of the 
facts ;” and, assuming a grave and sententious 
look of wisdom, he sat with his hands folded upon 
his knees, while Diggory Falgate went on to in- 
form him that he bad been arrested while enter- 
ing the town three days before, and placed in the 
custody ofa body of the train-bands, with some 
of whom he was personally acquainted and on 
very friendly terms. He had remained in terror 
of his lite under their guard till that evening, re- 
ceiving accounts froin time to time of the wrath, 
and fury which Colonel Hotham was exercisia 
upon the unfortunate Cavaliers of the place, aed 
employing all the interest he could make to ob- 
tain his own liberation. That afternoon he bad 
been brought in, he said, not knowing whether 
the next word was to be life or death, when, to 
his surprise and grief, he beheld the earl in the 
presence of the governor's son. He then related 
all the particulars which he had seen, and a new 
consultation took le a which bade fair to have 
nu end, when suddenly the worthy hostess ex- 
claimed, “Mr. O'Donnell’s the man. He can 
do it, I tell you, when oo one else cap.” 

Do what?” exclaimed Captain Barecolt, 
“ Prithee, my excellent lady, what can he do?” 

"Why, get in to speak to Sir John Hotham,” 
rejoined the worthy landlady, “and tell hfm all 
about it.” 

“Then, as I said before,” exclaimed the re. 
nowned captain, “I will go to him this minute. 
Come along, Falgate; you shall go with me, for 
there’s no time to be lost.” 

“That there isn’t,” replied Diggory Falgate. 
“Tm your man, captain;” and away they went, 
heaging Mrs. White not to go to bed. till they re- 
turned. 


ii 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ir was nearly dark when the renowned Cap. 
tain Barerolt and Diggory Falgate issued forth 
into the streets of Hull, and silence, aol well. 
nigh solitmle, had fallen over the wwwn; for the 
seuple of that good city were ever particularly 
iwentive to the hoar of supper, which was owe 
approachiag, Caplain Barecolt then weonorel, 
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to give his companion a familiar and patronising 
slap on the shoulder, saying, “Ab! Diggory Fal- 
gate, honest Diggury Fulgate! I never thought 
to see thee again in the land of the living.” — 

“T certainly thought,” replied the painter, in a 

ve tone, “that I was on the high road tu the 
st of the dead. Bat it was not fair of you, 
captain, upon my life, to leave me outside in the 
bands of those men. Why, they talked of hang- 
ing me without benefit oreleniyes 

“ Fair!” cried Barecolt, indignantly; ‘ how 
could [ help it, Diggory ? Did I not enact more 
wonders than a tnan, to save all of the party? 
Did I not kill six Roundheads with my own 
hand? Did I not swiinm the mvat, open the gates, 
fight in the front, protect the rear, kill the cap- 
tain, disperse the troopers, and effect the retreat 
of my party with the loss of none but you, my 

r Diggory? What could man do more? 

ou were but as a cannon, a falconet, a saker, 
which we were obliged to leave in the hands of 
the enemy; nor was it discovered for some time 
that you were not with us, When it was dis- 
covered, too, what did I do? Did [ not issue 
forth, and thinking that you inicht te lying 
covered with honourable wounds in some foul 
ditch by*the roadside, did [I not search for you 
fur miles around the field of battle 2” 

"No, did you, though?” said Diggory Fal- 
gate. “Well, that was kind, captain.” 

“Nay, did I pot pursue the search till after 
midnight?” continued Barecolt “Ask Lord 
Walton; ask the nuble earl! but nuw that | 
have fuund you, worthy Diggory, I would fain 
hear how you contrived to escape from the 
hands of the Philistines. You are not exactly a 
Samson, Diggory, and I should have thought 
they would have bound you with bonds you 
could not break.” 

“ Blush !” said the paiater; “here is some one 
coming.” 

The person who approached was merely a 
labouring man, who had been detained some- 
what late at his work, and he passed on without 
speaking; but the pause thus obtained in the 
conversation between Captain Barecolt and Dig- 
gory Falgate afforded the latter time for a litle 
reflection. It had been his purpose to communi- 
eate to his companion the whole of his adven- 
tures, and what he had discovered in the church 
on the hill; but as he thought, this design was 
altered, A conviction had gradually impressed 
itself upon his mind, since first he had becume 
acquainted-with the grandiloquent Captain Bare- 
eolt, that the great warrior was in the habit of 
attributing to himself the actions and discoveries 
of utbers, or, at all events, of taking more than 
his due share of credit for anything in which he 
had part; and as Falgate had seldom had an 
opportumity of distinguishing himselfin any way 
except hy painting strange faces, coats of arins, 
or wonderful beasts upon the sign-boards, he 
wisely judged that it would be expedient not to 
Jet stip any part of the accasion which, as he 
thought, now presented itself, When Captain 
Barecolt, therefore, returned to the charge, and 
required a detail of his adventures, Palgate gave 
him such an account as was perfectly satisfac- 
torv to bis interrogator, and which, moreover, 
had the advantage of teing true, though that 
very important item in the Old Bailey oath, the 
whole wrth, was not exactly stated. [Te related 
how he had been carried off by the Roundhead 
party ; how he had been questione | tonching the 


gentlemen with whom he had been lately con-! assisted. 
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sorting; how he had refused stoutly to answer, 
and bad been threatened with death; how be had 
been shut up ia the old church, and lefi there 
under a guard. There, however, the minute ex- 
actilude of the painter’s statement balted, and 
he merely added that, finding the door leading 
from the church into the vaults open, he had 
escaped by that means of exil, and, alter hiding 
for some time in the neighbourhood, had heard 
that the troop which had taken him had been 
seot on to Boston, upon which he bad ventured 
to return to Hull. 

~ For his faithful discretion, Captain Barecolt 
bestowed upon him high commendation, declared 
that some day he would be a great man if he 
would but learn to ride, and offered to be himscif 
his instructer in that elegant art. By the time 
that the praises of the worthy officer were at 
an end, however, they were approaching the 
out-of-the-way spot at which the dwelling of 
Mr. U'’Donnell was situated; but, in attempunz 
to approach the water side, they were tume 
back by a sentinel, who, on being asked bew 
they were to get to the bouse they wanted te 
visit, replied they must go to the back deur. 

Luckily, Diggory Falgate was aequainte: 
with the strect in which that back dour wa- 
situated, and to it they accordingly went, pulies: 
the ring of a bell, and produced the slow apoear- 
ance of the tidy uld woman whom Barecuit hed 
sen before, ie reply to his inquiries tur Mi. 
Q'Donneil, however, on this occasion, she x. 
serted be was out; but the worthy cay 
whose senses, as the reader knows, were geret- 
ally on the alert, finished the sentence for bes. 
saying, “Out of tobacco, do you mean, ma lan? 
Good faith, ifhe smokes away atthe rate he i- 
now doing in the parlour, be may well ccnsai 
a quintal in a short space. Go in, my ged 
lady, and tell him that a gentleman is bere wee 
bears him news of old Sergeant Neil's siate 
daughter.” 

The poor woman was confounded a vir 
worthy captain’s quickness, and weil ac-us- 
tomed to the vapour of tobacco, could not diss.¢ 
how the visiter had discovered that her masy. 
was smoking in the parluur, unless he had lunes 
through a erack in the window, Wriithont nor 
ado, then, she retreated, leaving the stranger: 14 
possession of the passage, and in a momen: : | 
ter O’Dunnell’s head was thrust out of a doors” 
the farther end, taking a view of his two visitei< 

“Oh, come in, come in,” he said, at length. a> 
he recognised Barecolt, “ Whuin have you ¢ < 
oor with you? Ceme in, Ah! painter, is wat 
yon??? 

Withont replying to his various guestiate, 
Barecult and Falgate walked on into his litle 
room, which they found cloudy with sinorc, 
while a large jug, emitting the steam uf tot wa- 
ter, kept company witb a large black bottle with 
the cork half ut, which apparently contained a 
stranger fluid. O'Donnell shut the door care. 
fully, and then at once began to interrogste 
Barecolt in regard to Arrah Neil, :sking how 
she had fared on the journey, whether she bol 
found Lord Walton and his sister, and where 
she actnally was, 

During the progress of theee qnestions, wuiri 
Were put with great rapidity, Fale sate ile’, 
but noting attentively every word that wes soi, 
and marking the name of Lond Watton part: 
lanly in his memory, as apparently the chi? 
friend of the young lady at whose escape he hiad 
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“She got off well, though through a hailstorm 
of dangers, Master O'Donnell,” replied Barecolt 
in a quick, hurried tone. “She has rejvine 
Lom Walton and his sister, and she is now at 
Beverley. Ask no more questions at present; 
bat listen, and you shall have farther infoftna- 
tion concerning Mrs. Arrab to-morrow, God 
willing. At present, we have other things to 
think of—business of life and death, Master 
O'Donnell.” 

“Abt devil fly away with it,” cried the Irish- 
man; ‘that is always the way—nothing but 
business of life and death nowadays. A plain 
man can’t drive a plain trade fs without 
being taxed about business of life and death. 
But I will have nothing to do with it, I tell you. 
Tam a peaceable, well-dis man, who hates 
secrets and abominates business of life and 
death. There, take some Geneva and water, if 
you will. It is better than all the business in the 
world. : Run and get some drinking-cups, Mas- 
ter Painter.” 

Palgate, who seemed to have been in the 
house before, did as he was directed, and as 
soon as his back was turned, O’Donnell de- 
manided, “ What is this business? One cannot 
speak Lefore your companion, Te is a rattle- 
pated, silly fellow.” 

“ But a very faithful one,” answered Barecolt, 
doing the poor painter justice; “and this affair 
he knows all about already. But the matter is 
shortly this, ny good friend; a noble gentleman 
is here in Flull, having business with Sir John 
Hotham, and charged, moreover, by Lord Wal- 
ton to speak with you concerning Mrs. Arrah 
‘Neil. He is my particular friend, and while he 
went on to the governor's house, I went to the 
Swan, requested by him to see you and fix a 
mceting forte-morrow morning. However, when 
he arrives at Sir Juhn Efothain’s, he finds no one 
but his son, Sir John being very ill.” 

“Ah! by —, here’s a pretty affair!” cried 
O'Donnell. “ Very ill Sir John is not. He has 
vot the gout in one foot and both hands, and is 
as cross as the yards of a ship; but his son takes 
all the business upon himselt, and a base busi- 
ness he makes of it. Whatmore? what more?” 

** Why, the son causes this noble gentleman 
to be arrested immediately fur a spy, tears his 
pass to pieces, and will not let him see the gov- 
ernur, aod threatens to shoot him to-morrow 
morning.” 

“And so he will, to be sure!” cried Q’Don- 
nell; “but what’s to be done? How in the 
fiend’s name can I help you? I'll not meddle 
with it! Nota whit! I shall get shot myself 
some day if I don’t mind.” 

As he was speaking, Diggory Falgate return- 
ed with two drinking-cups, and without waiting 
for Barecolt’s reply, he tapped O’Donnell on the 
shoulder, saying, ‘I'll tell you how you can help 
us, Master O’Dunnell. Nothing so easy in life; 
adi no danger to yuursclf either, though you are 
not a fellow to fear that. All that is wanted is 
to let the governor know what is going on, and 
he’ll soon stop the colonel’s doings; for the pass 
was in his own hand, which that wild beast tore, 
and it will be an eternal blot upon his honour, 
worse than a black bead sinister in the shield of 


his arms, if any harm happens to the earl after | j 


giving him that.” 

“The earl!” said O'Donnell. 
an earl, is he?” 

“ What have vou said, you fol ?” cried Bare- 
colt, turning angrily upon Falgate ; but the paint. 


*©Oh ho! he is 


Mn? 


er, though he turned somewhat red, pot the best 
face he could upon it, saying, “ Well, it’s a sli 
of the tongue, captain; but itcan’t be helped, an 
you know you can trust him.” 

“Ay, ay! trust me, sure enough,” answered 
the Irishman; “but how am | to do anything in 
this 7” and, leaning his head upon bis hand, 
he mused while Barecolt mixed himself some 
Geneva and hot water, not particularly potent 
of the latter, and Falgate stood gazing at the 
master of the house as if waiting for him to speak 
farther. 

“Tl tell you what you can do, Master O’Don. 
nell,” said the painter at length, laying his hand 
upon the other’s arm; “you can put on your hat 
and cloak, and go down to Sir John Hotham, 
and ask to speak with bim for a moment about 
his gout. e know he will see you, for Mrs. 
White told us all about it.” 

“ And if you have a snug little bottle of cor- 
dial waters under your arm, you are sure to get 
in,” added Barecolt. ‘Come, come, Master 
O'Donnell, do not hesitate. There is no time to 
be lost.” 

“On my lite, that’s a pregty joke,” cried O’Don- 
nell, starting up. ‘That'l am to go and pot my 
neck in peril for a man [ never saw in my life. 
[tell you I'll have nothing to do with it. It’s » 
bad case, and if they shoot him they must.” 

In vain, to all appearance, were the eloquence 
of Barecult and the arguments of the painter. 
The best they could obtain from O’Donnel) was 
a vague and unsatisfactory reply that he would 
go on the inurrow, or that he would see about it, 
He asked, nevertheless, a number of questions, 
as if he felt soine interest in the affair, which for 
near halt'an hour had the effect of inducing bis 
two visiters to believe that their entreaties would 
nitimately prove effectual ; but at length he sud- 
denly turned the conversation to another subject, 
and once ore inquired of Arrah Neil ; and Bare. 
colt, rising, wished him good-night in a sullen 
and disappuinted tone, saying that, as he would 
have no hand in it, some one else must be found 
who would undertake the task which he declined. 

As soun as the mighty captain issued forth 
into the street, however, he burst into a laagh, 
much to Falgate’s surprise. But Barecolt laogh. 
ed again, saying, “He will do it, Master Fal. 
gate, he will do it, take my word forit, Heisa 
cunning old chap, that Master O’Donnell, and 
he will not let us know what he is going to do; 
but he’ll go.” 

‘*} don’t think it,Captain Barecolt,I don’t thiak 
it,” replied Falgate, sadly; “and we cannot trust 
the good earl’s safety to such a chance.” 

“T don’t intend to trust to any chance at all 
Diggory Falgate,” answered Barecolt, in oneol 
his supreme tones. “You do not suppose an 
officer of my experience will rest satisfied with. 
out clear knowledge of what he is about. Draw 
back with me, Master Falgate. Go you under 
shadow of that entry, where you can see hig door 
in front. I will post myself by’ hat pent-house, 
where I can command both streets. He cannot 
escape us then, and we will give him twent 
minutes; but if he comes forth, Say not a word, 
move not a finger. Rest as quiet as one of the 
door nails till he has gone, and then come and 
join ine.” 

Not five of the twenty minutes which Captain 
Barecolt bad allowed for the issuing forth of 
Mr. O'Donnell had mip when the door of his 
house opened, and a tall figure appeared which, 
turning back its head, said ghoud, “Yor be 
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Jock, Dorothy,” and then took its way up the 
street without observing either of oe wo bint 
ers. Di; y Falgate was soon by Barecoll’s 
side, and the} followed together upon the steps of 
the worthy Irishman till they saw him approach 
the governor’s house and enter the court; after 
which, they again ensconced themselves under 
&@ gateway in order to obtain the means of judg- 
ing, by the duration of O’Donnell’s stay, whether 
he was admitted to the presence of Sir Juhn 
Hotham or not. Ten minutes, a qoarter of an 
hour, half an hour passed, and O'Donnell not 
having reappeared when the clock struck ten, 
Barecolt and his companion, satisfied that their, 
end was so far accomplished, made the best of 
their way back to the sign of the Swan. The 
cautious captain, however, to make assurance 
doubly sure, directed Falgate to proceed at break 
of day once more to the merchant's house, and to 
question him closely in regard to the resalt of his 
visit; after which, baving communicated to Mrs. 
‘White what success they had achieved, and re- 
ceived her opinion that Master O’Donnell would 
leave no stone unturned to effect their objcct, 
they sat down to a ggod supper, which she ha 
? cepa for them id the room where Mr. Dry 
Ee dined with Arrah Neil, and enjoyed them- 
selves for half an hour. 

At the end of that tine, Falgate, pronouncing 
himself tired, left Captain Barecolt with the flag- 
on, which he did not propose to leave for another 
hour, and retired, taking care to close the door 
after him. His course, however, did not lie 
straight to bed; for, ats J the worthy landlady 
locking up her epoons and ladles in her little par- 
Jour, he joined her there, and entered into conver- 
sation with her in a low and confidential tone. 
Their conference lasted near half an hour, car- 
ried on apparently with some reluctance by Mrs. 
White at first, but gradually becoming animated 
on her part also; and at length, when Falgate 
asked her, “ You are yaite sure she was buried 
there, and that that was what was on her coffin 1” 
she replied, ‘I'll tale my oath of it; 1’) give it 
under my hand, if you like.” 

“T wish you would, Mrs. White,” answered 
the painter; end receiving her promise that it 
region be done on the following day, he retired 
to b 

Before we close this somewhat long chapter, 
jt may be necessary to trace to a certain point 
the proceedings of our worthy friend O’Donnell ; 
but we will do so very briefly. Having passed 
the sentinel in the court of the governor’s house, 
he apprvached a small door at the side, and 
Inocked for admission. A servant appeared al- 
most immediately, but far from asking directly 
tospeas with Sir John Hotham, he said, “Ah! 
Master Wilson, is Oliver within? I wanta chat 
with him.” 

“Walk in, Master O'Donnell,” replied the 
man, “and I will send for him. He was with 
Sir John a minute ago.” 

O'Donnell wi sted no more words, but entered 
in silence, and after having been left for a min- 
Ute or two in the dark passage, he was joined hy 
Oliver, the governor's body servant, as he was 
called, with a light. The two shook hands with 
eet good-will, and Master Oliver drew his 
Tish friend into a little room on the lett, where 
immediately O'Donnell produced two large flat- 
Sided. long-necked bottles from under his cloak, 
and sitting one down on the table, said, “ That's 
for you, Noll; and this is some rout cardial tor 
the governor, which will soon send all his ail- 

apente away.” 
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“God grant it!” replied the man; “for be w 
in a devil of ahumour. Sball I wake it oper 
Master O'Donnell? Many thanks for the 


stuff.” 


« Welcome, welcome,” replied his companica; 
“bat you must get me speech of Sir Jobo this 
very Dight; tor I have got a dozen bottles of cia- 
namon, such as you never tasted in your an 
and a gentleman jn the town wants them. So 

romised to give him an answer beture I went to 
ved, but thought it only dutiful to talk to the 
governor about them first, in case he should like 

n ee 

x Ay, he'll talk at.out that,” replied the servant, 
“though he wont talk of anything else. Come 
up with me to his door, and we'll soon see if he'll 
speak with you. Bring your boule with you. 

hal’s as good as @ pass.’ 

“ Bettersometimes,” replied O'Donnell, ag 
and following the servant up stairs and into 
better part of the house, he was kept jor a mo- 
ment or two in the curridor, and then admitred 
to the presence of Sir John Hotham. 


— @— 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Day dawned at length into the dark and lonely 
prison of the Earl of Beverley; the bright warm 
day, clear and beautiful, and rosy with the bue 
of the rising sun. <A long ray of sight streamed 
through the high window, and painted the opro. 
site wall; then slowly descending as the orb 1u-e 
farther in the heaven, it rested on the graceful 
figure and the rich curling hanr of the captive s 
he still sat at the table, but with his head row 
bent duwn upon his folded amns, just asleep. 
The quiet sunshine did not wake hii, for be had 
watched, with anxious thoughts for his only come 
panions, through the greater part of the Ay 
und not till about an hour before moming ial 
slumber fallen upon him; but he was nat des 
tined long to know repose, for shortly after dawn 
a voice was beard in the room saying, ‘Is there 
any one below?” It seemed to come from the 
chimney, and approaching, he replied aloud, 
“Yes! who speaks 7” 

“Who are you? What is your name?” de. 
manded the voice; but though the tones seemed 
not unfamiliar to Lord Beverley’s ear, he could 
not, of course, venture i his real name toa 
person he did not see, and be replied, “ That is 
nuthingtoany one, Whois he that talks tome?” 
“ My name is Ashburnham,” replied the per- 
son, who seemed speaking from some reom 
above; ‘‘a prisoner like yourself, if you be one.” 
“Tam indeed, Ashburnham,” answered the 
earl, “TI will not speak my name, lest there 
should be other ears listening, but ! am he whom 
you joined going to France, and who was taken 
with you.” 

“Bad luck indeed,” cried Colonel Ashburn. 
ham, “Hotham has lied, then, for he told me 
you were gone.” 

“He spake troth there,” answered the earl; 
but, as ill fortane would have it, I retuned 
last night on business, and was arrested by his 
son, who tore my pass, and vows he will try me 
as a spy.” 

“Ay, a curse fall npon him!” cried the other 
voice; ‘he respects no rules of honour or ecur. 
tesy; and since his father fell ill, has put me in 
close confinement. If Hotham could know, he 
would treat you better; but 1 cannot help ycq, 
for | am locked in here.” 
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4 Hash I" cried the earl; “ here are steps com- 


The next moment the key was turned in the 
hock, the bar taken down, and two soldiers ap- 
peared. loa dull and inditferent tone, as if he 
were bidding the prisuner come to the thurnin 
meal, one of the men told Lord Beverley to tul- 
low him to the colunel’s council; and obeying 
with Mi little hope that anything be could say 
‘would change the stern purpose of the Par- 
liamentary officer, the earl was led along the 
pasuage to what seemed a dining hall on the 
game floor, in which he found Colonel Hotham 

- seated at a table, with four inferior officers round 
him. Two wore the garb of the train-bands; the 
others seemed strangers to the city; for when the 
_Pfisoner entered, they were asking some ques- 
tions concerning the fortifications. His appear- 
nce, however, instantly drew their eyes upon 
himself, and walking with a firm step tu the end 
Of the table, he gazed calinly over them, scan- 
ming the countenance of each of those who scem- 
ed assembled to judge hii, not at all abashed b 
the dark and suinewhat fierce stare with whic 
obe or two regarded him. 

Colonel Huthain had in general chosen his men 
well, ‘I'he two Londoners he bad long known as 
very unscrupuluus and fiery zealuts in the cause 
of the Parliament, and Capt. Marden, one of the 
officers of the train-bands, whom he had called to 
his uid, had made himself’ somewhat remarkable 
00 several occasivns by bis gloomy fierceuess of 
disposition, He had commanded the party by 
whom the two unfortunate 1oen mentioned by 
Falgate had been put to death, and he had seem- 
ed only the more morose and dogged alter the 
horrid scene in which he had borne a part. The 
fourth officer was known as a religious enthusi- 
ast, a preacher in one of the conventicles in the 
city, and, as was generally supposed, as wild and 
uosparing as the rest; so that Colunel Hotham 
€ntertained no doubts that his purposes towards 
the prisoner would receive the sanction of these 

‘men’s authority without scruple or hesitation on 
their part 

After pausing for a moment, while the earl 
stood at the end of the table, as we have descri- 
bed, the Parliamentary commander demanded, 
in a sharp tone, “ What is your name 3” 

“Not knowing that you have any authority to 
ask it,” replied the earl, with perfect calmness, 
$*T shall most undoubtedly refuse to answer.” 

“That will serve you little, sir,” said one of 
the men froin London; ‘for if you do refuse, the 

court will proceed to try you without farther 
ceremony.” 

““What court?’ demanded the earl. “I see 

five persons sitting round a table, but no court.” 

“This sir, is a summary court martial,” 

replied Colonel Hotham, “called to try a per- 

son accused of entering a garrisoned town as a 
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at With a pass from the governor,” added Lord 
Beverley, emphaticaily. 

“But that pass, we have every reason to be- 
lieve,” re lied Colunel Hotham, ‘was obtained 
wonder a false representation of your name and 
quality, and, as such, was invalid.” 

as That point will be easily established,” re- 

lied the earl, “by calling the governor himself. 

maintain that he gave it to me with full know!- 

edge of my person, and I therefore require that 

he be called to testify as to the validity of the 

ss, which you, sir, most dishonourably and 
estly tore to pieces last night.” ° 


Hoe 


“The governor is too ill, sir, to give his evi- 
cere said one of the officers frum Lendua. 

“If, gentlemen, your purpose is w commit 
a cool, deliberate murder,” suid the earl, “you 
may do it without all this cerem ny. [ am in 
yuur hands, have Do power to resist you, and no 
means of obtaining Justice; but L will nut fur. 
ther your views by recognising this as a court, 
which is, in fact, none at all. If Sir Jubn Ho. 
tham is wo ill to attend, detay the inquiry tll be 
is better. I stand upon the sate conuuct which I 
received from him, and if ike vivlate it you are 
murderezs, and not men of honour.” 

“Had he a pass?” demanded one of the offi 
cers of the train-bands, turning gluumily to Culo. 
nel Hotham. 

“He had, but under a feigned name,” replied 
that officer, 4 
‘What proof have you?” demanded the en- 
thusiast. ‘ Remember, sir, ‘who sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his bluod be shed.’ If you 
bring not your father to testify, how can we know 

that this safe conduct wax wrongly obtained 3” 

Colonel Hothain’s cheek turned red, for he 
loved not such opposition, and he paused for a 
moment ere he replied, feeling that be was an- 
gry, and fearing that he might cummnit himself. 

“I think,” be answered, at length, in a tone so 
soft that it betrayed the struggle to keep down bis 
passion, “I think that we can prove that it was 
obtained under a false naine by other witnesses, 
without disturbing my father, which might be 
dangerous,” and then turning to the twu guards 
who remained at the door, he said, “Where is 
the other prisoper$ Let hin be brought in. 
Has the other man been suinmoned, who is said 
to know something of these persons 7” 

“Yes, colonel,” replied the man to whom he 
spoke. “They are both without there, one in 
one room, the other in another.” 

“Bring in the prisoner first,” said Colonel 
Hotham. “ We will confront them together, 
gentlemen.” 

A pause ensued for about the space of two 
minutes, during which no one spoke, except one 
of the officers of the train-bands, who said a few 
words to the other in a low voice; and then the 
door opened, antl, turning round bis head, the 
earl, as he had apprehended, beheld the renown- 
ed Captain Barecolt marched in among some 
soldiers, As it was not the first time that the 
worthy officer had found himself in such an un- 
pleasant position, he showed himself very liule 
disturbed by his siluation, and walked up to the 
end of the table with a bold countenance, smooth= 
ing down his mustaches and drawing his beard 
to a point between his fingers, as if he had pot 
had time to complete his toilet ere he was broaght 
from the ino. 

The cool self-sufficiency of his air seemed to 
move the wrath of Colonel Hutham, who in- 
stantiy addressed him, saying, ‘‘ What ie your 
name, fellow 1” 

“1 be not your fellow, sair,” replied Barecolt, 
boldly, “and am not so call. My name were 
Capitaine Jersval, for your sairvice, gentlemen.” 

“ And now speak out, and speak the truth,” 
continued the colonel, while Barecolt bowed 
ceremoniously round the table; “leave your 
mummng, sir, and answer. Who is this per- 
son with whom you entered the town yesterda 
evening ? Answer traly, for your life depe 
upon it.” 

“ Begar, it were one very difficult thing, Gr 
me to tell,” replied Bareest\, ie Uae samme wae 


cerned tone; “first, sair, it cannot alway be 
easy 10 tell who one be one's self; and much 
more uneasy to tell who de oder man be.” 

“ What does the fool mean ?” demanded one 
of the Roundhead officers. ‘Not always easy 
to tell who you are yourself: what do you rheao, 
man.” 

“ Why, sait,” replied Barecolt, with an agree- 
able laugh, “ one day, not so very long time ago, 

‘ I meet wid one saucy man, who to my face—to 
my very beard, sair—swear I were one oder 
man but myeelf. He swear I were not Jersval, 
but Barecolti—one Capitaine Barecolt, a ver: 

E man in dese parts—a famous man, 

ar.” 


“Cease this foolery, sir,” cried Colonel Ho- 
tham, “and answer my question directly, or pre- 
pare to walk out to the water gate and receive 
avolley, Who is the person, I say, now stand- 

beside you 2” f 
Pardi ! how de devil should 1 know 2” rejoin- 
ed Barecolt, with some heat of manner. “I 


have seen him twice, dat is aH; once aboard de |’ 


sheep, where he was very seek, aud once I met 
him jost half a league out of de gate. We were 
chase hard by a party of what you call Cavalier 
maligoant, and ride togeder for our lifes.” 

“That is true, for [ saw them,” said one of 
the officers of the train-bands. 

“ And do you pretend to say you do not know 
his name ?” demanded Colonel Hotham, gazing 
with the fierceness of disappointment upon the 
‘worthy captain’s face. 

“Oh! I think [ heard his name on board de 
sheep,” answered Barecolt; ‘bat I cannot he so 
sure. Let me see! It was de Colonel de Mery, 
‘was it Rot, that you told me, sair?” and he turn 
ed to the earl with a low bow. 

“TI answer no questions here, sir,” replied 
Lord Beverley; “this is no lawful court, and 
the people are not seeking justice, but a pretext 
for murder.” 

“Ab! murder! dat be very bad,” cried Cap- 
tain Barecolt, with a shrug of his shoulders; 
“men may kill one de oder in fair fight very 
well; but murder be very bad indeed, ‘Perhaps 
dey murder me too.” 

“Very likely,’ answered the earl, dryly; 
ot Colonel Hotham exclaimed, “ eerie I 
ve given you an opportunity, sir, of savin 
our fie by telling plainly who this man i- 
‘on would not take it; and pow we shall soon 
oe who you are yourself. Bring in that Mr. 


aptain Barecolt’s countenance fell; for he 
had remarked the room door of Mr. Dry open 
on the preceding night as he walked somewhat 
late to bed ; and though he had not been aware 
at the time that the worthy master of Long- 
soaken was awake and watching, he doubted 
Rot now that his own arrest was owing to that 
gentleman's good offices. He prepared for the 
worst, however, and determined to adhere to his 
story stoutly, thanking his stars that he had men- 
tioned his rencounter with Cornet Stuinpborough 
before Mr. Dry was called. 
He was not kept long in suspense, however, 
, for not more than half a minute elapsed before 
Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, entered the room with 
his face very pale and his nose very blue, as if 
recovering from a severe illness; and taking his 
place at a convenient distance from the renowned 
captain, replied at once to Colonel Hotham’s 
tat question, “That, worshipful sir, that is 
ane Capiain Barecolt, a noturious malignant, 
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pow actually in arms against the authority of 
the two houses.” 

“ Ah! I tell you so!” cried Barecolt, with a 
well-feigned look of impatience. ‘ Capitaine 
Barecolt again! Cuss Capitaine Barecolt! bow 
he swear me black in de face dat I were Capi. 
taine Barecolt, just as de oder did.” 

“1 will swear, to be sure,” replied Mr, Dry; 
“for, as | have a conscience and a suul to 
saved, you are the man. We all koow you are 
very cunning, Captain Barecolt; bat if you can 
cheat in others, you cannot cheat in this matier, 
Iknow you well enough after having been carried 
along as a captive in bunds by you and oiber 
Amorites like you for several mortal days,” 

‘What he mean by Amorite?” asked Bare- 
colt, with a look of ignorance; but Colonel 
Hotham interposed, saying, “‘ That will do, sir; 
stand down; you shall hear more as soon as you 
could .wish, Now, neh io Master Dry, be 
so good as to look well at that other person, and 
say if you have seen him before.” 

Mr. Dry did as he was directed; bat the ap- 
pearance of the earl puzzled him more; for, 
though the beauty of his features and the dignity 
of his carriage were remarkable, yet even to 
those who had seen him often the black dye with 
which he had tinged his hair and beard made so 
great a change that it would have been diffcok 
to recognise him. 

“Yes,” said the master of Longsoaken at 
length, ‘‘yes, I am very sure I have seen him 
before, though I think his hair was of a different 
colour then. I met him as he was riding ap to 
the house of the malignant Lord Walton, at 
Bishop's Merton. He stayed there all night, t 
heard, on the day when, she house took fire. } 
= she sure it is the same, though bis hairs 

ye ” 

“Tt is,” replied Colonel Hotham, in a stem 
and determined tone; ‘(and I will tell you wo 
he is, gentlemen; for though he thinks J do mot 
know him, yet I do. I was a fool not to recog. 
nise him at first. This, sirs, is the noble Rark 
of Beverley, who has now come into this 
son of Hull as a spy, and deserves death by all 
the laws of war.” 

“Tt ia false, sir,” answered the earl, gaging 
upon him fixedly. ‘ Whoever I am, I came not 
here as a spy.” 

‘Do you mean to deny your name, my lord? 
demanded Colonel] Hotham. 

“IT mean to answer no questions, sir,” said the: 
earl, ‘but merely to give you the lie in your 
teeth when you assert a falsehood. I stand upoa 
your father’s safe conduct, and cal] him to wit- 
ness that he gave it to me.” 

“The pass I tore was not in favour of the 
Earl of Beverley,” replied the officer; “and that 
you are he, will soon be proved, though I thoughe 
fit to call these men first. Ask Colonel Jackson 
to step hither,” he continued, speaking to the 
guard, “and the two other gentlemen in the red 
room.” 


The name he mentioned was familiar to the 
ear of Lord Beverley, who remembered that 
Colonel Jackson was in the hall when he had 
had his first interview with Sir John Hotham; 
but, owing to the disguise which he had assamed, 
had not recognised him on that occasion. He 
could little hope, however, that he would fail to 
do so now, when his attention was particularly 
drawn to the examination, and the matter wes 
but too soon decided. Three officers were one 
by one introduced into the room, and told to ex- 
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“Halt! Not aman stir 


though with apparent regret, pronounced the | Guard the door!” and all was silence. Captain 


wotus “ Lon Beverley.” 
“The case is clear, 
Hotham; “the Earl of Beverley, undera feigned 
ame and an invalid pass, has introduced fine 
self inww this garrison, It is for you to say, 
der these circumstances, whether he is or is not 


a spy, and subject to the invariable law of such | my son, sir. 


a case.” 
“Remembering always,” rejoined the earl, 


| 


Barecolt slightly relaxed his grasp, the Parlia- 


ntlemen,” said Colonel | inentary officers drew back, and Sir John Ho~ 


tham, with an excited, angry countenance, and 
evidently in great pain, walked up the rvom, and 


un- | took a place at the head of the table. 


* What is all this?” he demanded; “ unloose 
J What is the meaning of this, Colo- 
nel Elutham 2%” 

“ Pardi! I will unlooge him, now you be 


“that you have no proof that the safe conduct | come, goverhor,” replied Barecult, taking awa 


was invalid, Colonel Hotham having worn it, so 
that it has never been beneath your eyes; and 
not forgetting that, even supposing this to be a 
lawfully-constituted vourt-martial, which I deny, 
he having no authority to summon one, he has 
refused tu call the only witness | judged neces- 
sary to my detence.” He spoke calmly and 
firmly, with his cheek, perhaps, a shade paler 
than it usually was, but with no other visible 
sign of emotion, while the countenance of Col- 
onel Hotham, on whom his eyes were fixed, 
worked with many mingled passions, which re- 
sisted control. 

** This is all vain and foolish,” cried the latter. 
“I will tell the earl I have authority, which I 
should not scruple to exercise, to put him to 
death at once, but that I thought it better to give 
him the chance of this investigation.” 

“ Young man,” said the military preacher, ad- 
dressing Hotham in a solemn tone, ‘‘if you give 
&@ man in bonds a chance, it should be a fair one. 
Such has not been affurded the prisoner. Why 
did you tear the pares’ Why do you now re- 
fuse to confrunt him with the witness he calls 
and if that witness be too ill, why not wait till he 
be well, as he requires? why not, if not to doom 
bim to death at your pleasure? I will f° no 
farther io this. I wash my hands of this blood.” 

“ Weill, then, we will put it to the vote!” cried 
Colonel Hotham, fiercely; ‘and look to yoar- 
self, Captain Marsh. He that puts his hand to 
the plough must not turn back. Look to your- 
self I say.” 


“T will!” :eplied the old officer of the train- 
bands; ‘‘and I am not to be frightened from a 
righteous course by hard words or frowning 
brows. i fear not what man can do unto me.” 

“‘Pshaw!” cried Colonel Hotham, tuming 
away. ‘Your verdict, sir, upon these two men. 
Gaifty or not guilty ?” 

“Guilty,” said the Londoner, to whom he 
spoke, without a moment's pause. 

“Guilty,” said the other on the colonel’s left, 
answering a mere look. 

I doubt,” replied Captain Marden of the train- 
bands, when Hotham turned to him. 

“But [ do not,” rejoined that officer, “and I 
say guilty too; so there are three voices against 
two. They are condemned. Take them hence 
to the water side, call out a file of men, and the 
rest as yesterday. I spare you the rope, Loid 
Beverley, in consideration of your rank. You 
shall die as a soldier.” 

“And yoa as a murderer!” shouted Barecolt, 
rashing towards him so suddenly that he caught 
him by the throat with both hands before any one 
could interpose. ; 

The two Parliamentary officers drew their 
awonis; the guards were rushing 4 from the 
door; but under the strong pressure of Barecolt’s 
fingers Colonel Hotham was tuming black in 
the face, and might have been strangled before 
he coald be delivered, when suddenly a voice 

Qa 


bis hands and drawing back; “but, begar, if 
you have not come, he be strangle.” 

Colonel Hotham sank in a chair, gasping 
for breath, and one of the officers from London 
tuok upon him to reply, “ This is a court-mar- 
tial, Sir John, summoned to try—" 

“And by whose authority?’ demanded the 
governor, fiercely, ‘“ Who dares to summon & 
court-martial in Hull but myself?” 

“But you were ill, sir,” replied the officer, 
“and Colonel Hotham judged it expedient to 
summon us.” 

“ He did, did he?” cricd the governor. ‘Col- 
onel Hotham, give up your sword. You are 
under arrest. Kemove him, guards. Take him 
away. This is no court; all its tin are 
illegal, and shall be dealt with. Gentlemen, you 
oe dismissed. Away! We have had tou much 
of you.’ 

Soine of those present were inclined to remon- 
strate; but the old man, who had alone interfered 
in behalf of the earl, said aloud, “ You are quite 
right, Sir John. ‘he court and all its proceed. 
ings werc illegal and iniquitous.” 

‘olone! Hotham, too, strove to make himsclf 
heard, but the governur exclaimed, in a Joud and 
angry tone, “Away! Have I not said it? 
Guard, clear the room, and take that young 
man away. Place a sentry at his chamber door. 
He is under arrest.” 

Sir John Hothain had not come alone, for the 
farther end of the hall displayed a considerable 
party of the train-bands, and muttering some 
very unpleasant observations on his father’s con- 
duct, Culonel Hotham was removed, while the 
rest of the body, whom he had chosen to consti- 
tute a court-martial, retired slowly and sheep- 
ishly, leaving the governor with the two prison. 
Srey ti Dry, of Longsoaken, and a party of the 
guard. 


—— 
CHAPTER XLIIL 


Sir Joun Horsam gazed alternately at Lord 
Beverley, Captain Barecolt, and Mr. Dry, of 
Longsoaken, with not a little of irascibility, 
which is common in the complaint from which 
he was suffering, still evident in his countenance, 

and ready to fall upon any one who said a word 
to provoke his wrath. As several of the guard 
were in the rooin, Lord Beverley thought it most 
rudent to remain perfectly silent; and the gov- 
ernor at length began the conversation by ex- 
claiming, “And who the devil is this fellow 1* at 
the same time he pointed to Mr. Dry, with no 
very placable looks. 

me feed a r God-fearin see abil the 
sir, ot rsonage of whom he spoke; 
bot Captain Barecolt interrupted him before he 


could say any more. : 
“ He is vone of de greatest rogue in wh. Cott 
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-endom,” he said, turning to the erent: “y 

know he very well. He sheat the ing, he sheat 

-de Parliament, be sheat everybody. e be vone 
rand imposiure.” 

“The devil he is,” exclaimed the governor. 
“Ts this true, sir?” and iurning, he looked to 
-Lord Beverley for an answer, 

“Perfectly, Sir John,” replied the earl: “I 
have heard a good deal of this gentleman from 
various quarters, and I know that he carried off 
a young lady from her friends and brought her 
hither to Hull, with very sinister views indeed.” 

Mr. By beld up his hands and showed the 
whites of his eyes, but the governor exclaimed 
“ Ay, by —,” and he added a very unsanctified 
oath, “I recollect the scoundrel now. He 
came here two or three days ago; he came here 
making a great noise about this girl, and asking 
for warrants, and I know not what. He decla- 
red that she was his ward. Take him by the ears, 
fellows, and turn him out of the town. We 
want no such vagabunds among vs.” 

“T warp you, worshiplul sir, I warn yon,” 
cried Mr. Dry, while two of the guards took him 
by the arms, “that these are (wo malignapts, and 
prelatic conspirators. Did not false witnesses 
rise up againsi—” 

“ Away with him!” shouted SirJohn Hotham, 
“away with him; and if be continues to bawl, 
put him in the stocks, and let him baw! there.” 

The soldiers removed Mr. Dry, of Longxoaken, 
without farther resistance, for he, like Erasmus, 
was nol of the stuff from which they make mar- 
tyrs, and the nam2 of the stocks had a great ef- 

tupon him. The governor then directed the 
resi ol the soldiers to quit the room, but to wait 
in the passage without, adding, ‘I will examine 
into the case of thesc gentlemen myself.” 

A® soon as the room was cleared, he turned to 
the Earl of Beverley, saying, “ This is an un- 
fortunate affair, my lord; you see how things 

. What can I dot” 

“ Why, methinks, Sir John,” rejoined the earl, 
approaching the governor and speaking in a 
whisper, “the only thing for you to do is to 
throw open the gates at once to his majesty’s for- 
ces and declare your lovalty. A few hours would 
bring the army hither.” 

“Impossible! impossible!” cried Hotham, 
alond, with an impatient look. ‘ You know not 
what you talk of, sir. Everything is changed 
since you were here. The place is full of peo- 
ple sent down from the Parliament. It will be as 
much as J can do to get you safely out, and un- 
Jess my sun had given me cause to shut bim up, 
1 could not even do that. He cannot be kept in 
Tong, however, for ere noon | shall have remon- 
strances enow; and your only safety is in im- 
mediate departore, You shall have a new pass 

‘without delay; and then the sooner your back is 
‘tarned on Hull, the better.” 

“Bot what eball I say to the king?” demand. 
ed the earl, willing to make one mure effort for 
the grand object of his coming: ‘he fully ex- 
pects—” 

“Expects what cannot be done!" exclaimed 
the governor, impatiently. “Give my hamble 
duty to his majesty, and say I will lose no op- 

rtunitv to do him service, but that I am no 
onger master in Hull. Tell him he had better 
withdraw his troo 
they come hefore the walls, the cannon must be 
fired vpon them, which I would fain avoid. But 
say, sir, say that my heart is with him, and that 
it ly against iy will I close the gates.” 


as soon as may be, for if 
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As he spoke, he drew the inkstand mearer » 
him and wrote a fresh for the earl, ints 
up and saying, “Bat | will send wi 

ou to see you clear of the gates. wy |: 
{ never know what ea rr these mea 
show to my orders; and it is as likely as ne 
tbat they would stop you aod hang you in th 
streets, if you had not a guard.” 

“Begar, den de sooner we wish dem good 
moming de better,” cried Captain Barecolt. — 

“ But, Sir Jobn, there is‘another matter,” said 
Lord Beverley, as the governor put bis signature 
to the paper. “You bave here in bonds my 
friend, and the king’s faitbfal servant, Colonel 
Ashburnham: I do beseech you, for m , and 
for your loyally’s sake, set him free also.” 

“Nay, | know not how that may be,” 

Sir Jobn Hotham: “the Parliament have writ- 
ten to my son, I hear, to send him up to Wet 
minster.” 

“But your son is not governor of Hull,” a 
swered the earl. ‘If the mandate come to 
not you, there cap be no cause why you 
know or recognise it. If you miss the 
tunity of sending him away with us, may 
gret it when you have no longer power te 
show such an act of courtesy.” e 

“True, true,” replied Sir John Hotham: “I 
have promised him his freedom, and he sball 
have it if the devil himself keep the gates. 

a eres stay here ;” ie 1 sing sie tone 
chair, he limped away, and le 
colt and the pus obi in the bela 

A few minutes passed in explanation betwen 
the two Cavaliers; but then they began to bs 
somewhat impatient fur the governor's reture, a8 
they were but too well aware that their situstion 
was still full of dauger and difficulty. Minute 
afler minute passed, however, without his com 
ing, and a considerable degree of noise in ths 
house, the moving about of many feet, and a 
good deal of bustle and confusion, did not tad 
quiet their apprehensions. 

cs ay Heaven, my lord,” cried Barecolt, “ I fear 
your lordship has gone farther than that 
gentleman of old times, who sacrificed hi 
for his friend; for I’ve a great notion that you 
have sacrificed me also for this colonel, 
who was the original cause of all oor mishap 
I would have let bim take bis chancs and gs 
out as he could.” 

But while the renowned captain was thas re 
monstrating, the door again opened, and St 
John Hotham rea followed by Colonad 
Ashbumham. “Quick! quick!” cried the 
emor: “you must lose no more time, buta 
away together. Here is already a depotatioa t 
remonstrate, but I have shut the fellows up ias 
room above, and they abal! wait long enough bs 


fore they see me.” 

“Bat we mast leit a horse for my goed 
friend here,” said Lord Beverley, who was ake 
king Ashburnbam by the hand. 

“That's all done, that’s all done,” said Sik 
John Hotham. “ His horse and yours are both 
waiting in the court, and a pany of men to sas 
you safe out of the town, and to ensure that yea 
speak with nv one as you go. We must treat 
you as enemics, my lord, though we could wish 
you were friends.” 

“Bat my horse,” cried the renowned Captaia 
Barecolt; “I have lef bim at the inn.” 

This intelligence somewhat discom Sir 
John Hotham, but it was at length de:ermined 
that Barecolt should have a freeh pase made oat 
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b his own name, and should be left with this se- 
beh pays on vig out sag i best he 

; e whole party iss Fth into the 
ourt, \eft Sir John Hotham to account for his 
onduct in the mater of their liberation to the 
artisans of the Parliament in the town! In ta- 
‘ing leave of him, also, we need only remind the 
eader that these pevyierents not long afterward 
Tought his head to the block. 


he 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘Paxtres of the Royalist army were arriving in 
direction round Hull, and from time to 
Ime saker and falconet, and such other anrtil- 
sry as the garrison had been able to muster on 
ve walle, were discharged at the adventurous 
tavaliers who arpesid too near, when Mr. Dry, 
€ Longsoaken, having been permitted by the 
aard who had him in charge to gather his bag- 
age hastily together at the Swan, and to saddle 
is boree, issued forth from the gates, leaving the 
orse On which Arrah Neil had ridden thither 
ehind him in the hands of Mrs. White, in part 
ayment of his bill. Not that Mr. Dry had come 
oprovided with the needful means of meeting 
ny expenses he might incur; far from it, for he 
‘as a wealthy man, and for many years had nev- 
f known what even temporary want is; but he 
oved barter, and had generally gained by it, and 
tough he was indeed obliged to dispose of the 
ag ata loss to the good landlady, yet that loss, 
s he contrived it, was less than would bave 
ten incurred by any other process. 
However, when he st without the gates 
id saw them closed behind him; when he be- 
sld wherever he turned some body of horse or 
vot at the distance of lessthan a mile; and more 
ian all, when he heard a cannon boom over his 
ead from above, the heart of Mr. Dry, of Long- 
»aken, sunk, and he felt a degree of trepidation 
e had never known in life befure. What to do 
8 could not tell; buat after much deliberation he 
solved to stay where he was till the Royalist 
oops were withdrawn, calcolating justly that 
vey would not approach so near as to do him 
oy harm, and that the troops within would not 
sue forth while the others were in sight. 
One point, indeed, he did not foresee. The 
arl of Beverley and Colonel Ashburnham had 
assed out while he was at the inn; but the re 
yabtable Captain Bareeolt was still behind, and, 
3 the evil fate of Mr. Dry would have it, just 
fer he had remained under shelter of the arch- 
‘ay for one hour and a quarter by the great 
ock, holding his horse by the bridle all the time 
gate bebind him suddenly began to claok and 
le in the painful operation of giving exit to 
iat great hero, Mr. started up and looked 
thind bim, lifting his foot towards the stirrap 
| the same moment; and as soon as he beheld 
aptain Barecolt, he scrambled into the saddle 
swell as he could; but, alas! that renowned of- 
ver was already mounted, and Mr. Dry had to 
srform an operation which was difficult to him. 
le had got bis left foot in the vested he swang 
smself up into the saddle; but before his right 
wt could find its place of repose (and Mr. Dry 
d not venture to spur on till it had) the gates 
ere closed behind Captain Barecolt, and he him. 
od the Puritan’s side. 
“Ha, ha! old Drybones,” said that officer, 
bave I caught thee at length 7” 
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‘““What want you with me, man of Belial? 
demanded the master of akea, with the cat. 
iDpa-cormer courage of despair. ‘“ Get you gone 
Qpon your way, and let honester men than your. 
self tollow theirs.” 

“ Nay, good faith,” answered Barecolt, stretch. 
ing out bis lelt hand and grasping Mr. Dry's 
rei, “I always love that better men than myself 
should bear me company; and such is to be thy 
fate, oh Dry; so do not think to escape it, for as 
sure as my naine is de Capitaine Jersval, if you 
attempt apy one of all those conning tricks which 
you so well know how to practise, I will slit your 
weasand incontinent, Jt mutters Dot two straws 
to me whether I have you alive or dead, but have 
your corpus | will, as the prisuner of my bow 
and spur, as you would call it, Come, use your 
spurs, or I must spur your beast for you. You 
see that party of honest Cavaliers there on the 
hill—terrible malignants every one of them, that 
would have a pleasure in roasting you by a slow 
fire like an old tough goose, and basting you with 
those strong waters that you love so well. To 
them we are going, su spur on with the bral 
which your good luck deserves—what, you will 
not? Oh, then, I must;” and, drawing his sword, 
he pricked Mr. Dry’s horse so close to that 
worthy gentleman’s thigh that he started and rose 
in the stirrups. ; 

The poor beast darted on in an instant, and in 
so doing shook Mr. Dry a good deal; but whether 
the concussion elicited a brilliant thought from 
his brain or not, he exclaimed immediately after, 
“ Hark ye, Capiale Barccolt, I have a word for 
you. Do not let us rideso fast. | have an offer 
to make. Listen a moment.” 

Mr. Dry understood the peculiar genus of cap- 
tain to which Barecolt belonged, but he did not 
anderstand the exact variety. He knew that, 
with most adventurous soldiers like himself, the 
food for which they hungered was gold. Drink 
might do much: dice might do much: fair ladies 
might do more; but gold, gold was paramount; 
an attraction not to be resisted. Mr. Dry lo 
ane too, and overvalued its importance; bat he 

elt a strong internal conviction that if carried at 

once to the quarters of Lord Walton, life, which 
was the grand means of getting and enjoying 
gold, would be of a very short duration. esaw 
a noose dangling from a cross-tree before his 
eyes, and he wisely calculated that it would be 
better to sacrifice some portion of the less valu- 
able commodity to save the more valuable, and 
therefore he prepared to tempt his companion's 
cupidity—not without a faint hope of cheating 
him after all—but with the resolution of giving 
anything that might save his life. 

A sudden thought, too, had struck Captain 
Barecolt, which he proceeded to follow out, as 
will be seen presently; but its first effect was to 
make him draw io his rein, and also check the 
horse of Mr. Dry, over which he exercised su- 

reme command; and as he did so, he said In a 
and bantering tone, ‘Well, worshipful Mas- 
ter Dry, speak what you have to speak; as you 
wil) not have leisure to use your tongue much 
more on earth, it would be hard to deny you a 
few words. You are going to the gallows, Mr. 
Dry, you are going to the gallows; and though I 
cannot promise that you shall swing as high as 
Haman, yet you shall have as decent an execu- 
tion as time and circumstances permit, and plen- 
ty of room for your feet.” 

“Nay,” said Dry, with a sort of sobbing sigh, 

“vou would not be as wahhasen— an aseoat nin 
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jally when I am wiiling to pay ransom. 
Lien, capi, liaten, noble Saptatn Barecolt; 


if you will not take me and put me in the hands 
of yonder men of Belial, J will—I will go as far 
as a hundred pounds.” 

“ Men of Belial, sirrah!” cried Barecolt, tarn- 
ing upon him fiercely. ‘‘ How dare you call his 
majesty’s forces men of Belial. That very word 
shall cost you five hundred pounds if you would 
save your life.” 

Though the captain’s words were fierce, yet 
they served to show that he was not quite inac- 
cessible; and Mr. Dry began at once to haggle 
about his ransom; but Barecolt showed himself 
as hard a bargain as he was himself; and, as he 

reeived that every step they took in advance 

increased the trepidation of the worthy man of 
Longsoaken, he used the screw thus afforded him 
to squeeze Mr. Dry very painfully. Now he 
pushed on his horse, now he slackened his pace, 
now he pointed outa party of Cavaliers approach- 
ing very near; and discovering exactly what Mr. 
Dry had upon bis person, he took care to make 
his demand much more, in order that he might 
have the opportunity of keeping him in his hands 
tli the sum was paid, which was, indeed, the 
principal object he had in view. Some difficul- 
ties totally independent of Mr. Dry’s natural re- 
luctance to part with his money, even to save his 
life, occurred in the course of the negotiation. 
Barecolt was well aware, from what he had seen 
of the king’s eonduct, that if the prisoner were 
taken to the camp, instead of mounting a ladder, 
he would most likely regain his liberty very 
speedily; and the worthy Puritan, on the con- 
trary, was terrified at the very thought of ap- 
proaching the royal quarters, bis consciousness of 
offences, grave and manifold, presenting instant 
death to his imagination as the only result. 
What, then, was to be done with him while he 
Temained in the custody of Captain Barecolt? 
That valiant gentleman proposed that he should 
assume a false name, and pass as a friend of his 
in the camp; but Mr. Dry, remembering that he 
was known to many in Lord Wallton’s troop, re- 
jected this idea at once, as totally inconsistent 
with his own safety. “You might as well hang 
me at once!” he said. 

“That might be pleasant enough,” answered 
Barecolt, were it not that you have only a hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds about you, Master Dry. 
However, let me see, if we take this little hollow 
way tothe left, methinks it will lead us to the ham- 
let Just below the old church. I could stow you 
away in that building, as a young friend of mine 
was once served by some of your people, while 
I send for some of my own men to keep guard 
over you, while I go and report myself.’ 

“No, not there! not there!” cried he of Long- 
soaken, thelial than ever. ‘No, no; but 
there is an ale-house farther on, where we could 
find accommodation. They are good and pious 
people there.” 

“For which reason I will have nothing to do 
with them,” answered the profane captain. ‘No; 
but I know of a tavern just a mile from Beverley, 
where you can be lodged safely, Master Dry; 
and as, if you are taken and hanged, I lose five 
bundred good pounds, you may be quite sure that 
I will take as much peepee keep your neck oat 
of the halter as I will to guard against your es- 
cape. We will talk about the means of getting 
the money from Bishop’s Merton hereafter; so 
now come on quick; we shall turn the flank of 
that party we see wvon the hill in five minutes, 
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without their seeing us, if we keep in the hollow 
way; and should we meet any straggler, y-@ 
most eitber keep a silent tongue in your « 
curse and swear like a trooper.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Mr. Dry, tum 
ing up his eyes. 

“Pooh!” cried Captain Barecolt, “ I know yea 
would trample on the cross, as the Dutchmen 60 
in Japan, to save your life;” and with the avser. 
tion of this undeniable fact, he hurried forward, 
nor drew a rein till they reached the village and 
the inn which he had mentioned. 

They found three or four of the inferior fol. 
lowers of the court in possession of the pablic 
house; but though two of them were known 
the politic captain, they were not persona 
whom he chose to trast, and conveying Mr. 
to an upper ruom, he bestowed a small piece of 
silver upon one of the boys of the place to ma 
up to Beverley and bring down one ral 
Cartis from his troop. Inthe mean while, be in. 
formed Mr. Dry that it would be as well if be 
would give up into his secure mer iy to be duly 
accounted for at an afer period, all his w 
guods and chattels, including his tawny sheat 
steelemounted sword ; and though that w 
ful person submitted with but an ill grace to the 
law of necessity, the pitiless captain employe 
very searching measures to ascertain that be i 
tained nothing either on his person or in bis sad- 
dle-bags bui a decent change of apparel. Whea 
this was done, as Corporal Curtis had not ya 
appeared, Captain Barecolt called for a buttle ef 

ood wine, the cost of which he disbursed from 

r. Dry’s stores, noting it carefully down ie 
small, dirty memorandum-book, as he sagely m 
marked that he should have to reckon with that 
gentleman when they parted. The last cap was 
in the poitle-pot, and the gallant officer was se 
tiously thinking of calling for more, when a tall, 
athletic man was ushered in, bearing some re 
semblance to Barecolt himself, to whose bands 
the captain consigned Mr. Dry, with a positive 
and loud injunction not to lose sight of bim evea 
for a moment, and to shout him through ibe 
head if he attempted to escape. 

Corporal Curtis promised to obey, saying dry- 
ly, with a nod at their companion, that be re 
Membered the march from Bishop’s Mertoa; 
and Barecolt, leaving him in such good bands, 
mounted his horse and rode off to Beverley. He 
was kept there nearly an hour before he could 
obtain a private audience of Lord Walton; bu 
at the end of that time, he was closeted with the 
young nobleman for a long time, and when their 
conference was at an end, they walked away 
gether to the quarters of Major Randal, w 
another long private conversation took place. 
What passed might be difficult as well as ® 
dious to tell; but in the end, towards five o'clock’ 
of the afternoon, Sed gern Barecolt returned 
the village where he had left his captive, accom 
pau by two stout troopers selected by himedit 
rom his own troop; and none to the cham 
ber of Mr. Dry, he announced to him, in a tose 
that admitted no reply, that he must mount and ae 
company him at once towards Bishop’s Menoa. 

“T have determined, most worshipful sir,” be 
said, as soon as he sent Corporal Curtis out of 
the room, “to see you safe on your way till we 
are within half a dav’s march of Longsoaken. 
You will then have the goodness to give an of- 
der for the payment of your ransom to one of 
my friends, who will rejoin us when he has re 
ceived it, and then I will set you free.” 
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“ How do I know you will do that ?” demand- 
ed Dry, of Lengsouken, in a sullen tone. 

“ By making use of your common sense, Mr. 
Dry,” replied Captain Barecolt. “Could 1 not 
‘bung you now, if] like i117 Can I hot hang you 
Dow, if it pleases me? Will 1 not hang you 
now, if you affect to doubt the honour of a gen- 
deiman and asuldier? Sono more on that score, 
but descend, mouat, and march, as you needs 
must.” 

‘There was no remedy, and Mr. Dry obeyed, 
‘with vague hopes, indeed, of making his escape 

suine fortunate accident on the way. He ar- 
ued that, in the distracted state of the country, 
3t was barely possible fur Captain Barecolt to 
pass across a greet part of England without ei- 
ther encountering some force of the opposite 
party, or pausing in some town which had es- 
used the Parliamentary cause; and he be- 
jeved that in either case his liberation must 
take place. But he little knew the forethought 
of that agree strategetic mind. Barecolt had 
furnished himself with correct information re- 
godine the views and feelings ef all the places 
@ had to pass, and, instead of taking his way 
by Coventry and Worcester, he led his little 
troop direct to Nottingham, Derby, and Shrews- 
bury, almost in the same course that the king 
followed shortly after; and atevery halting-place 
Mr. Dry tound himself so strictly watched that 
bis hopes declined from bour to hour. He was 
mever left alone, even for a moment, Captain 
Barecolt hitnself, or one of the three suldiers who 
aercompanied him, remaining with hin night and 
day. The only chance that seemed lett was in 


Meeting with some friends as the party ap-| y: 


oached Bishop’s Merton; but when Mr. Dry 
Femcetnbered that he was totally unarmed, his 
hear, nerer the most firm and daring, fell in- 
eonosivably at the thought of a straggle; and 
the sanguinary and (erocious conversation of his 
captor, the list of slain that his arm had sent to 
their long account, the bloody battles he had 
seed, and the dire deeds he had dune, made him 
tremble for the result of any attempt to escape. 

At length familiar objects began to greet the 
eyes of Mr. D He saw places and things 
which he had often seen before, and knew that 
he must he within one day’s journey of Bishop’s 
Merton; and the very feeling revived, in some de- 

, his fainting courage. “ Surely,” he thought, 
the people here must have retained their de- 
votion to the cause.” But, alas! as he rode one 
morning into a town where he had often bought 
and sold, he beheld a party of Lord Hertford’s 
horse sitting jesting with the girls in the market- 
lace; and the conversation which he heard as 
went along showed him tbat times had chan- 
ged, and people bad changed with them. 

On leading up, as had been the invariable cas- 
tom since they set out, to a high room in the 
inn, Captain Barecolt, with a stern tone and 
countenance, told Corporal Curtis to set a soldier 
at the door, and to suffer no one to enter. Then 
waving his captive to a seat, he took a stool op- 
posite, and afier a solemn pause addressed him 
thas; “ Now, worshipful Master Dry, doubtless 

have been puzzl ng the small wits that God 

as given you to discover how it happens that 
an officer like myself, high in the king's confi- 
dence, has been induced to traverse so great ao 
extent of country solely for the fatter of re- 
ceiving from a mechanical and trading indi- 
vidual like yonrsell the pitiful sum of five han- 
dred pounds, which might have been transmitted 
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by various other means; and it is bat fitting that 
you shoald know the cause. I and other per- 
sons of high rank and station have been made 
acquainted how, on the death of a poor old inan 
one Sarjeant Neil, you Nfled his cottage, a 
possessed yourself, ainong other things, of sundry 
Papers appertaining to u young lady who, for 
some years, has gone under the name of Arrah 
Neil, and was supposed to be his grand-daughter. 
Don’t interrupt me. Having brought you thus 
far, it is necessary to tell you that, besides an 
order upon some wealthy man at Bishop’s Mer- 
ton for the five hundred pounds before mentioned, 
which I shall send on by one of my troopers, it 
is necessary to your safely and liberation that 
yuu should furnish Corporal Curtis with an ex- 
act Statement of where the said papers are to be 
found in your house at Longsoa¢en, and with an 
order to your people there to aid and assist my 
said corporal in searching for and finding those 
documents, expressly stating that you have im- 
mediate need of them—don't interrupt me—as, 
indeed, is the exact truth, for you must know that 
I have authority, under the hand of competent 
persons, io case you should show any reluc- 
tance to deliver up property belonging to other 
people, which you have stolen, to hang you upon 
the branch of'a convenient tree in Wilbury wood, 
as one taken in arms in open rebellion, otherwise 
in flagrant delict, worshipful Master Dry. While 
dinner is getting ready, therefore, you will be guod 
encugh to think deliberately over the particulars 
and make up your mind as to whether you will 
like the state of suspense at which I have hint- 
ed better than a surrender of that which is not 
ours.” 

The varieties of hue which Mr. Dry’s counte- 
nance had assuined while he listened to this lung 
oration cannot be ilescribed here; for the very 
attempt would require us to go through almost 
every shade that ever graced a painter's pallet. 
Captain Barecolt had three tines told him not to 
interrupt; but it way a very unnecessary caution, 
as that worthy gentleman was far too much con- 
founded and thunderstruck to be able to utter a 
word; and when at length his captor rose, and 
going to the door, conversed with the soldier for 
a few minutes, he remained in a state of impo- 
tent rage, bitterness, and Bisappocument w Bick 
had the curious effect of making him bite his 
under lip wellnigh through with his teeth, 

Captain Barecolt was inexorable, however; 
the dinner was served; and Mr. Dry, though he 
could with difficulty he brought to a mouthful 
drank a guod deal. The dinner was over, an 
Captain Barecolt called for writing materials, 
which were laid before the unfortunate Mr. 
Dry. He paused and his hand shook; but the 
captain was wonderfully calm and composed. 
He enjoyed the operation very much. “ First, 
if you please, worshipful Master Dry,” he said, 
ch the order on some responsible citizen of Bish- 
op’s Mertun for five hundred pounds, to be paid 
at sight; and you will be good enough to eschew 
the word ransom, putting in that it is fur your 
private necessities.” 

Mr, Dry wrote as he was directed, and then, 
Captain Barecolt having examined the pares 
placed another sheet before him, saying, Now 
for the order to your steward, housekeeper, and 
all other of your people at Longsoaken to aid 
and assist Mr. Curtis—eschew the word corpo- 
ral, and merely style him your friend to—search 
for, &c., &e., &e.” 

Mr. Dry again paused, and Captain Barecolt 


18d 
added, Remember, I do not press you. I have 
orders not to press you. If you sign, well; w 
will go on to a@ certain cove you know of in Wile 
bury wood, where I will keep yea ie ull 
my men rectam, and, as‘soon as | find that all that 
is required comes safe to band, I will instantly set 
you without let or hinderance. But it you 
yefuse to sign, [ am not to press you—no, not in 
the least: Lam only to hang you in Wilbury 
wood, as a terror to all offenders. No, I do not 
press you in the least, Mr. Dry. Act as in your 
Jud t you shall think expedient.” 

r. Dry touk the pen once more, and with a 
wavering and uncertain hand wrote down the 
order my pearly in the terms which Captain 
Barecolt had dictated. He then stopped a mo- 
ment, dipped the pen in the’ ink, gazed in the 
officer’s face, and then added his name. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Captain Barecolt, taking 
the paper with a mocking laugh. “Here isa 
man who prefers giving up things that don’t be- 
long to him, to sncre hanged in a nice cool wood. 
What an extraordinary tasie!” And walking 
up to the door, he put his head out, saying, 
Saddle the horses.” 

“ Devil!” cried Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, set- 
ting his teeth hard; and at the same time, by a 
rapid but silent movement, he drew a long, shar 
ee cae off the table, and hastily put it in 

Pocket. 

“Come, Mr. Dry,” said Barecolt, turning 
round, ‘' we shall soon part, if your people obey 
your orders, and your correspondent pays the 
money. So we may as well have another tank- 
ard to drink to our hext merry meeting. It will 
make but @ small item in your bill. Hillo, there! 
Bring another tankard, and mind it be. of the 
Dest. 

But when the wine came, Mr. refused to 
drink, yin sullenly, he had had enough to 
quench his thirst for a week. Captain Barecolt 
laughed again, for the writhing of his victim 
was pleasant to him; and taking up the large 
jug of wine, he reptied, ‘‘ We have not had you 

ng eno among us, Mr. eet You sbould 
really bear us company a little Jonger, t2 learn 
to drink deep. This is the oe a true soldier 
discusses & ok of good Bordeaux,” und set. 
ting the brim to his lips, he never took it away 
till the tankard was empty. 

“Now to horse, to horse!” he cried, and 
making Mr. Dry go down and mount before 
him, he sprang lightly upon horseback, seeming 
all the more brisk and active for his liquor. 

After some little shaking of hands and bidding 
good-by between Barecolt and his own and the 
troopers of Lord Hertford in the streets, the cap- 
tain’s little party rode out of the town, and were 
soon in the midst of fields and Janes again. 
Then came a wide, bare common, extending for 
three or four miles on every side, and as they 
erossed it, appeared a large old wood lying 
straight before them, and fells J Into large 
waves of brown foliage, with misty dells be- 
tween. 

v re there is old Wilbury wood, Master Dry,” 
said Captain Barecolt. “You know it well, I 


dare say.” 

“You seem to know it well too,” answered 
the Puritan, eyeing him askance. 

“To be sure I do,” replied the renowned cap- 
tain; “and while the meno are gone upon their 
errand, J will tell you how. Keep your curios- 


ity cool till then, 
satisfied.” 


faster Dry, and you shall xi 
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“T have no curiosity about it,” growled the 


e| Paritan. 


“ Well, then, yon shall hear, whether you have 
curiosity or not,” answered the captain; and 
on they rode, following a somewhat lonely ead 
unfrequented path into the heart of the , 
The old trees fell round them in wild groups 
and strange, fantastic forma, the horses bounded 
away into the underwood, and the squirrels, 
crossing the path, ran gayly up the trees, while 
a jay flew on before and scolded them from a 
bough overhead. 

“T think this should be the tarning,” said the 
gallant captain, at length. “ Does not this lead 
to the cave, Master Dry 2” 

“Seek it yoursel!, if you want it,” answered 
bis companion. 

“You are discourteous, knave,” said Barecolt, 
giving him a blow on the ribs that made the 
worthy gentleman's breath come short. “ Leara 
to be civil to your betters;” and turning his 
horse up the path, at the mouth of which he bad 
stopped, he led his little party with uperring sa- 
gacity to a high rocky promontory in the wood, 
n the base of which appeared a hollow some ten 
or twelve feet deep, He then dismounted, and 
made Mr. Dry do the same, add seeing him 
safely lodged in the cave, he gave one of the 
pers to Corporal Curtis, saying, “Take Ju 
with you, and do as I told you, corporal. Avoid 
the town, and be back before dark; for if they 
do not give up the papers, I shall want yoa 
help to hang our friend there.” 

is back was turned to Master Dry, and as 
he uttered these words aloud, he winked upom 
the corporal significantly with one small eye. 

“They will obey my order!” said Dry. 

“T trast they will!” rejoined Barecolt, soe 
emnly. ‘You, Jones, take this to Bishop's 
Merton, and get the money. You may tell 
Master Winkfield, on whom it is drawn, that 
Master Dry wants it sadly. So he does, poor 
man! Look about the town, too, before you retarn, 
and see what is going on, I heard this moming 
that they are turning loyal; and if so, I may 
honour them with a visit myself some day.” 

The men rode away, and Captain Barecott, 
after having secured the horses to two trees, took 
his pistols from the saddle, and rejoined his pris. 
oner in the cave. There seating himself on tha 
ground, with his long legs stretched out across 
the mouth of the excavation, he waved Mr. Dry, 
with 8 commanding air, to seat himself also. It- 
was easy to perceive that Captain Barecolt had 
been rendered somewhat more grand fn bis own 
opinion by the last stoup of wine which be had 
tossed off with no more ceremony than if it had 
been a gill, and his captive, feeling that it might 
be dangerous to oppose him even in a trife, in- 
stantly bent his pd to the ground, being at tbe — 
same time somewhat weary with a ride of more 
than thirty miles that morning. 

Captain Barecolt first began by examining the 
priming of his pistols, the muzzles of which ev. 
ery now and then swept Mr. Dry’s person in a 
manner that made him very uncomfortable; bat 
when this operation was finished, and the pistols 
replaced in his belt, the Rovalist officer iurnoed 
his looks upon Mr. Dry with a son of compas. 
sionate contempt that was extremely }.titaling. 
“Ah, Master Dry, Master Dry,” he said, “toth 
you and I know this wood very well, You otren 
used to come here when you were an apprentice 
boy with old Nicholas Cubalter; and many a 
pound of sugar and salt have you bid away ic 
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that comer, just behind where you are now sit- 
ting; many an ounce of pepper have you laid 
in the nook just over your » till you could 
dispose of your pilferings.” 

tr. Dry said vothing, bat gazed at Captain 
Barecolt from under bis bent brows with a look 
of hatred and fear, such as might be supposed 
to pass over his countenance if he had seen the 
infernal spirit. 

“Ay,” contioued the officer, in a somewhat 
maudlin and sentimental tone, ‘those were 
pleasant days, Mr. Dry, especially whea you 
used to take a walk in this woud with buxoin 
Mrs. Cobalter, when her husband went to Lon- 
don town, and she used to vow, if ever he died, 
you should be her second, because you were ten- 
der of her failings, and connived at her dealing 
with the potile-pot more freely than her husband 
aiked.” 

“‘ And who the devil are you?” cried Mr. Dry, 
fariously, forgetting all his sanctity {a the irn- 
caning state of apprehension and astunishment to 
which he was reduced. 

“ Ay, those were merry times, Master Dry,” 
continued Barecolt, without noticing his intem- 
solr question, and Gzing one eye upon Mr. 

ry’s face, while the other rolled vacantly round 
the cave, as if searching for memories or ideas, 
* Yes, Master Dry, nu one would have thought 
to see you the master of Longsoaken in those 
days. But it all came of the widow, and your 
stepping, by her help, into all that old Cobalier 
Jeft—fair or foul, Master Dry, it maters not; 
yoo fu it, and that made a man of you.” 

“ And who, in the fiend’s name, are you ?” 
demaniied the Puritan, almost springing at his 
throat. 

J will tell you, Ezekiel Dry,” answered Bare- 

“eolt, bending forward, and gazing sternly in his 
face. “I will tell you. Iam Daniel Cohalter— 
ay, little Daniel, the old man’s only nephew— 
his brother’s son—whom you cheated, with the 
widow’s aid, of his uncle’s inheritance, and left 
pall out into the world with five crown pieces 
and a stout heart; and now that I have you here, 
face to face, in Wilbury wood, what have you to 
ay why I should not blow your brains out for 
all that you have done to me ani mine 2” 

Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, shrunk into nothing, 
while Barecolt continued to gaze upun him stern- 
ly, as if he would have eat Him alive. A moment 
afler, however, the gallant captain’s face relaxed 
its awful frown, and with a withering and con- 
temptuous smile he went on. “But set your 
mind at ease, worm. You are safe in my scorn. 
I have done betier for myself’ than if f had been 
tied duwn to a mechanical life. But take wam. 
ing by what has happened, and do not let me 
eatch you any more at these same tricks, or I 
will put my boot heel upon your bead, and tread 
your brains ous like a vipers. There, sit there, 
and be silent till the men come back; for if Ll see 

u move, or hear you speak, it will raise choler 
me.” 

The gallant captain then rose, and stond for a 
minote in the mouth of the cave, and then re- 
tarned again and seated himself, looking at Dry 
with a sneering smile. “ Now art thou hammer. 
ing thy puor thin brains to find how Daniel Co- 
balier has bevon e Captain Barecolt; but if thon 
twistest the letters into proper form, thou wilt 
find that I have not taken one from any man’s 
naine but inv own. That is no robbery, Dry!” 

« Nay, I see! [ seel” said the Puritan, 

“Ay, dost thou so?” rejoined Barecolt, 
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“Then see and be silent;” and he leaned his. 
head upon his hand and gazed forth (rum the 
mouth of the cave. Presently Captain Bare 
colt’s bead nudded, and his breath came some. 
what heavily. Dry, of Longsouken, g..zed at him 
with his simall eyes full uf fierce and baleful 
light. Bot his face did not gruw red or healed 
with the angry passion that was evidently work 
ing within nim. Oo the contrary, it was as 
white as that of a curpxe. “ Ruin!” he mattered 
io a low voice to hinself: “Ruin!” And atthe 
same time he put his right hand in his pocket, 
where he had cunceuled the knife. 

But Captain Barecolt suddenly raised his 
head. “You moved!” he said, sternly. 

“Tt was but for my ease,” answered Dry, ina 
whining tone ; “this ground is very hard.” 

“Sit still,” rejoined the captain, frowning, 
and then resumed the same attitude. In two or 
three minutes he breathed hard again; and then 
he snored, for he had drank much wine and rid- 
den far. For a few minutes Mr. Dry thought 
he was feigning sleep, and yet it seemed very 
like reality—suund, heavy, dull. 

“Tt must be svon, or aut at all,” he thought to 
himself; “the other man may soon be back, 
Soft, 1 will try him,” and rising, he affected to 
look out of the mouth of the cave. Captain 
Barecolt slept on. 

Ezekiel Dry trembled very much; but he qai- 
etly put his hand once mure inty hiv pocket, and 
drew forth the knife. He grasped it tight, and 
took a step furwart to the sleeping man’s side. 
Barecoll, accustumed to watch, started, and was 
rising; bot ere he could gain his feet, the hlow 
descended on his right breast, and leaving the 
knife behind, Dry darted out of the cave. 

The bloud gushed forth in a stream; bot with 
a quick and firm hand, Barecolt drew a pistol 
from his belt, cocked it, took a step forward, lev- 
elled, and fired. Dry, of Longsoaken, sprung up 
a foot from the ground, and fell heavily upon the 
lies grass, with his blvod and brains scatiered 
ronnd, 

“Ha!” cried Bareeolt. “Ha, Master Dry. 
Bat [ feet marvellous faint—very faint; | will 
sit down ;” and resuming his seat, he leaned 
hack, while his face became as pale as ashes, 
and the pistul fell trom his hand. ; 


——3--_— 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Tur attempt upon Hall had been abandoned 
and, mortified and desponding, Charles | hed 
quitied Beverley and porsued his march throagh 
the lind. The Barlof Essex lay in force at Not- 
ringhain, but no show at euergy announced at this 
time the suecesses which the Parliamentary par- 
ties were ultimately to obtain. The mightier 
spirits had nat vet risen from the depth, and the 
ostensible engines with which faciion worked 
were, as usual, the cunning artifice, the well-told 
lie, the exagverated grievance, the sappreseed 
truth, the dark insinuation, by which large clase 
es, if not whele nations, nav be stirred up either 
for good or evil. There wis activity in all the 
swnall and petty arts of agitation, there waa ac. 
tivity in those courses which prepare the way 
for greater things: but in that whieh was to de 
vide all, arins, tardiness, if not sloth, was alone 
apparent, 

Lis strange, in reviewing al. great hahital 
cuavulsiuds, lO remark how pelly are the evente 
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and how small are really the men by which 
t success is obtained, though insignificant 
cidents swell into importance by their mass, 
and mean characters gain a reflected sublimity 
from the vastness of the results by which their 
deeds are followed. Even individual vices and 
weaknesses acquife a connie gases a 
the magnifying power of important epochs, an 
from ry au which they are turned; and the 
hypocrisy of Cromwell, and the bombast of Na- 
poleon which would have excited little but con- 
tempt in less prominent persons, tad in a de- 
gree sublime from being displayed on a wider 
stage, and employed as means to a aot end, 
We are too apt to judge of efforts by results, as 
of people by their success, noticing but little, in 
the application of men’s characters—one of the 
chief elements which distinguish the great from 
the littke—the objects which they proposed to 
themselves, and in our judgment of their skill, ta- 
king into small account the difficulties that op- 
sed and the facilities that favoured the accom- 
plisbment of their designs; and it is curious to 
remark that La mevolabone seer have Gale 
t usurpers into power have always ra 6 
Sbiiuei and left the triotic bebind, as if hu- 
map selfishness were the only motive which can 
ensure that continuity of effort and unity of pur- 
pose which alone can command success amon 
the struggles of diverse factions, and the devel- 
AeA of infinitely varied opinions, The Earl 
of Essex was a higher-minded man than Crom- 
well, but be had doubts and hesitations which 
Cromwell’s ambition would not entertain, and 
there can be but little doubt that he was unwill- 
ing to strike the first irrevocable blow against 
an army commanded by his sovereign in person. 
Doubtless he fancied, as many did, that the small 
force collected tardily by a monarch, without 
supplies, would speedily melt away, and leave 


that tk: Parliament chose to dictate; but what- 
ever was the cause, the king was permitted un- 


Cha: +s, of sheer necessity, to accept any vin 


opposed to marcii to Shrewsbury, while the Par- ; 
| plied the earl; lon 
The reception given to the monarch in the town ; he himself knew. 


liamentary forces lay inactive at Northampton, 


was such as to encourage high hopes in all, and; 
as Wales was rising in his favour, it was judged 

expeaieas that Charles should visit pee 

pality in person while the army recruited itself 

on the banks of the Severn, and every effort was 

made to obtain a supply of arms and money. 

Provisions, indeed, were abundant, the Royalist 

troops were reneler'y paid, greater order andj 
more perfect discipline were maintained than 

had yet been observed in the army, and a state | 
of calm and cheerful enjoyment reigned in the 

good old town, which is but too seldom known in | 
civil war. 

Such was the state of things, when one even- 
ing, a litule before sunsct, just after the king had 
left Shrewsbury for Wales, two persons, a gen- 
tleman and lady, wandered along through the 
fields on the banks of the river, full once more of 
happy dreams and hopes of bright hours to come. 
Lord Beverley gazed down into his fair compan- 
fon’s eyes as she lifted her sunny look towards 
his fine exprensive face, and he saw in those two 
‘wells of light the deep pure love of which he had ! 
80 often dreamed; while Annic Walton, in the; 
countenance of him who gazed with such fond | 
thoughtfulness upon her, read the intense and, 
ete tenderness which only can satisfy the 

eart and teach the spirit of woman to re 
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band. It is too late in the tale either to paint 
the feelings which were in the hearts of each at 
that moment, or to tell the words of dear affec. 
tion that they spoke; the thrill of mutual affrc. 
tion; the trembling flutter of her heart as she 
thought of the near-approaching hour; the 
eagerness of his to call her his ewn beyond the 

wer of fate; the visions of fature joy and the 
ong vistas of happy years which the warm ima- 
gination of each presented, not the less bright 
and 3 well because on her side as on hi; 
though from different causes, vague clouds and 
indistinct shadows hung over parts of the scene 
which fancy painted. Come what op they 
were in a few days to be united, and was 
enough for the hour. 

They had been talking long over their plans 
and prospects; the old house of Lougnor 
was to be their abode for the next three weeks; 
their marriage was to be as private and quiet as 
even Annie Walton’s heart could desire, and the 
circumstances of the times gave fair excuse for 
cutting off all ceremonies and casting away al 
formal delays. Of three weeks they thooght 
themselves secure, and within that little space 
was bounded all the real lifetime of their bopes 
Beyond—what was beyond? Who could say! 
and yet they dreamed of days long after, and 
fancy looked over the prison walle of the present, 
and told them of fair scenes and glowing land 
scapes which only her ee could descry. 

“TI could have wished,” said Annie Wsltoa, 
after a pause, “that Charles could have bea 
married on the same day.” 

The earl smiled, ‘Then you see it now, be 
loved,” he replied. 

“Nay, Francis, who could help seeing itt 
asked Miss Walton. “Arrab herself must see and 
know it, and yet she seems not so iy bay 
so cheerful as I should have thought such b 
edge would make her, for I am very sure that 
she has loved him long; and at one time I fear. 
ed for and pitied her.” 

“And he has loved her long too, Annie,” re 
t than you believe, or than 
his passion has heen grow- 
ing like a flower in the spring, first in the bud, 
as pity; then showing its first hues as deep in 
terest and tenderness, then partly expanding like 
the timid blushing blossom that seems to feat 
that even the green leaves aroand should look 
into its glowing breast, and at last in the fint 
warm day opening wide to the bright sun. 
Charles Walton, when first I saw your ows 
dear eyes at Bishop’s Merton, felt love, or some 
thing very like it, for Arrah Neil, and yct be 
would have been strangely hurt if any one hat 
told him that he ever thought of the poor, wild 
coitage girl with aught bat mere compassion.” 

“You men are strange beings,” replied Annie 
Walton, with a sigh and a smile at the same 
time; “and yet 1am not without my fears for 
that dear child. Unless the proofs of who she ts 
can be found and clearly made out, what will be 
Charles’s conduct 1” 

“T will tell you, love,” answered Lord Bever- 
ley. “Pride will yield, Annie, to the nobles 
and strongest quality of your brother's heart, the 
sense of honour. He has pt be his love fur 
her too openly to herself for Charles Walton te 
hesitate. Other men might do so, and think 
themselves justified in sacrificing her peace and 
their own affection to the cold jadement of the 


se | world; but if a time should come when he hasto 


with calm security on the love of her futare hus- | ask himself how he is to act to Arrah Neil, sul 
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poor, still unkoown in position, and even in; have done with soldieriog; 1 was never made 


name, he will feel himsel! plighted to her b 
words and looks of these days, and, as th 
sede he will not hesitate.” 


the| tor it I do not like to paint men’s faces with 
ave/ blood, or see it done. 


All that you cana do for 
me is to bring me to speech of a noble gen- 


trust it may be so,” replied the lady; ‘“and,! tleman named Lord Walton, if such a thiog ts 


indeed, 1 think it will, for he is 
kind; but yet I wish this man wou 
she paper that he undertook to bring. Lere sev- 
e£ral weeks have passed, and no tidings have been 
heard of him. Surely, that sad bypocrite Dry 
cannot have bribed hito.” 


a ae and 


“Oh oo!” exclaimed the earl, with a laugh; ; 


“tall men have their own notions of honour, dear- 
est, and though he is loose and dissolute, a bab- 


bler and a braggaducio, yet his courage and his; 


ever to take place; for I have buated him to 


return with! Beverley, to York, to Nottingham, aod then find- 


ing the Roundheads in the way in an unluck 
day, touk Worcester in my way hither, So I eo 
think 1 shall never see him.” 

“Nothing can be more easy, my good friend,” 
answered .he ear!. ‘ Lord Walton is here, and 
this lady is his sister; sc come with us, and you 
will see hima in a few minutes.” 

The f painter, who was not without his 


fidelity are beyond doubt. He is either dead or! share of taste, was delighted at his meeting with 


he will come back—but what is that lying on 
the grass ?” 

“Good Heaven, itis adead man!” cried Annie 
Walton, turning pale. 

‘t Nay, some one asleep, rather,” said her lover; 
“the is not like the dead. See, his arm is folded 
to pillow his bead. Wait herea moment, Annie, 
and I will go and see.” 

Lord Beverley advanced to the spot where the 
Person they had been speaking of was stretched 

in the long grass, and gazed upon him for an in- 
stant without speaking. Then taking him by 
the arm, he shook him gently to rouse him, and 
with a start, the sleeper sat up and gazed around. 

“Good gracious me!” he cried, as first he 
woke, ‘‘where am 1? Ah, my lord the earl, is 
tbat you? Well, this is alucky chance indeed !” 

“Why, how came you sleeping here, Master 
Falgate?” inquired the earl; “and how did you 
get out of Hull?” 

“ { came here on the carriage provided by na- 
ture, my good lord,” answered the painter, ' and 
I was sleeping because I could not keep my eyes 
open. Toget out of Hull was no difficulty ; bat 
to get out of Worcester was hard work indeed ;” 
and he went on to relate how he had travelled 
from Hull on foot to Worcester, and then, havin 
ventured upon some loyal speeches over a cup 0 
ale, had found himself speedily ander charge of a 
guard, from whom he escape! after innumerable 
obstacles (which need not be detailed to the 
reader), and had walked from that city to the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, a distance of more 
than forty-seven miles, between the preceding 
midnight and one o'clock that day, when, utterly 
exhausted, he had lain down to rest and fallen 
asleep. 

“ This is an old friend of mine, dear Annie,” 
said the earl, turning to Miss Walton, who had 
come slowly up whcn she saw that the poor paint- 
er was not dead; ‘and as he showed good discre- 
tion in my case ata very crilical moment, we must 
do what we can fur him. So, Master Palgate,” 
he continued, “the good folks of Worcester seem 
very rebelliously inclined to treat you so barshly 
for a few loyal words.” 

‘Good faith, my noble lord, the men of Wor- 
cester had but little to do with it,” replied Fal- 

te; “it was Lord Essex's soldiery that were so 
Barberoux to poor me. Have you not heard that 
he took up his quarters at Worcester yesterday 1” 

“*No, indeed t” said the earl, with a cloud 
coming over his countenance at the thought of 
fresh dangers and delays. ‘No, indeed, but 
come with us into the city, Falgate. Your in- 
telligence may be valuable; and as for yourself, 
1 must do what I can to place you in some regi- 
ment of fuot.” ; 

“No, Re, my lord,” answered the pelater, “I 


Miss Walton, whose beautiful face and form 
were ready passports to respect and admiration; 
nor did her words and manner produce less effect ; 
for to the heart of Annie, the least service rendered 
to him she loved made the doer interesting in her 
eyes; and with gentle tones and kindly looks, she 
told poor Diggory Falgate that she had heard of 
hitn and of his discretion from Lord pare? and 
thanked him deeply for the caution he bad shown. 
Had Diggory Falgate been Captain Barecolt, she 
would instanily have had a full accountof all that 
had been done to save the earl, by informing Sir 
John Hotham of his situation, together with va- 
rious additions and improvements, which would 
have left all the honour of his deliverance with 
that worthy captain! But Falgate, to whom the 

resence of beauty had something almost awful 
in it, did not even take to himself the credit that 
was eed his due, but walked on nearly in si- 
lence beside the earl and his fair companion, till 
entering the town of Shrewsbury, they reached 
the house where Lady Margaret Langley and 
her young relatives bad taken up their abode, 
near the Wellington Gate of the city. 

“ Is Lord Walton within?” the earl demanded, 
addressing one of the servants in the old porch; 
and the answer was, “Yes, my lord. Heis inthe 
small room on the left, with my lady ;” and lead- 
ing Annie on, with Falgate following close be- 
hind, Lord Beverley entered the chamber, say- 
ing, “ Here is a friend of mine, Charles, 
who poe yeu tidings from Hull.” 

Lord Walton rose from his seat between that 
of Lady Margaret and fair Arrah Neil, gazing 
upon the painter through the dim evening light 
which found its way through the tall lattice win- 
dow, without the slightest recollection of his face, 
as, indeed, he had never before seen him. But 
the moment that Falgate beheld Arrah Neil, he 
advanced a step or two towards her, then stopped 
and hesitated, for her dress was much altered 
and then went on again, but with a timid and 
doubtful air. 

Arrah, however, welcomed him with a kindly 
smile, holding out her hand to him, and saying, 
“ Ah, Master Falgate, I am glad to see you safe, 
This is the person whom I mentioned, Charles, 
who aided my escape from Hull.” 

“ He deserves all our thanks, dear Arrah,” re- 
plied Charles Walton, ‘and every recompense 
that we can give him; butdid I woderstand right, 
sir, that you have business with me?” 

“Why, I had, my noblegord,” answered Fal- 
gate, in a somewhat flattering tone; “ but—but, 
as I have found this young lady, I think it is to 
her I should speak, for the business is her own. 
I only asked for your lordship because—because 
I bad heard that you were her best friend.” 

“Ob yes, indeed he is,” exclaimed Bera 


Neil, warmly, ‘and whatever is to be said, had 
better be said to him. He can judge rightly of 
that I do not understand.’ 

« Well, then, speak to me here, sir,” said Lord 
Walton, retiring towards the window. ‘ Youhbad 
better come too, Arrah, for we may want you in 
our council.” 

Falgate followed to the other side of the room, 
and Aira Neil rose and joined them, while 
Anoie Walton seated herself beside her aunt, 
and Lord Beverley took a place on the other side 
of Lady Margaret’s chair, engaging her atten- 
tion by an account of their walk. Nor was it ac- 
cidentally he did so; for he knew that at that mo- 
ment, though the fine countenance of the old 
dame was calm, there were many thoughts and 
memories, many doubts and hopes, busy in her 
bosom—too busy far for peace. In the mean 
time, he turned his eyes every now and then 
towards the window, against which appeared the 
fine and dignified form of Lord Walton, with the 
light of evening shining full upon his lordly brow 
and chiselled features, and the sweet profile of 
Arrab Neil, with the Lert outline of ber fig- 
ure, all in deep shade. The painter scemed 
speaking eagerly, while they listened, and from 
tine to time Charles Wallon bent his head or 
asked a question; while Arrah Neil, with her 
face inclined towards the ground, once or twice 
raised her handkerchief to her eyes and seemed 
to wipe away a tear. At length the painter 
drew forth from bis pocket a small packet, which 
he placed in Lord Walton’s hands, and a slip of 
paper, which he held while the young nobleman 
examloed eagerly the contents of the packet. 
They seemed various; some of them being let- 
ters and scraps of parchment, some smal trinkets. 
‘When he had gazed upon them all, one after 
the other, Charles Walton gave them to Arrah 
Neil, first, however, drawing her arm through 
his own, as if to support her. Then taking the 
paper from Falgate’s hand, he read what was 
wrilten on it attentively; and then, turning once 
more to his fair companion, he kissed her tender- 
nh adding a few words, the last of which sounded 

ke ‘My dear cousin.” 

Lady Margaret Langley caught them and 
started up, bat instantly resumed her seat; and 
Lord Walton, taking Arrah’s band in his, while 
he supported her trembling steps with his arm, 
led her forward to the old lady's chair. The 
fair girl eank upon her knees, and bent her head 
befure Lady Margaret, while in a low and 
solemn voice the young nobleman said, M 
dear aunt, it is as you have dreamed. This 
sweet girl is your child’s child.” 

Lady Margaret said not a word, but cast her 
arms round Arrah Neil, bent her head upon her 
fair neck, and wept in silence; then raised her 
tearful eyes towards heaven and sobbed aloud. 
The old staghound, too, as if he comprehended 
all and shared in all, approached, and with a 
low whine licked his mistress’s withered hand. 

She speedily grew calm, however, and look- 


ing up to her nephew without taking her arm |h 


from Arrah’s neck, she asked, “ But is it all true, 
Charles? Is it all proved? Is she the heiress 
of my house ?” 

“Nothing bat a few minute links in the chaia 
of evidence is wanting,” replied Lord Walton; 
“and quite enough is proved, my dear aunt, tu 
leave no doubt whatever on our minds, as [ will 
show you, though other papers, indeed, are want. 
ing at present which might be needful to estab. 
lish her right and legitimacy in a court of Jaw. 
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Whatever might be its aecision, howewe: to & 
she must be ever our own dear cousin Arabella 
Tyron.” 

“Ob no, no,” cried the poor girl, starting up 
and clasping her hands, “still Arrat. Neil! to 
you, Charles, to all of you, still Arrah Neil !” 

Lord Walton gazed upon her with a Jook of 
earnest tenderness, and a faint smile crossed his 
fine lip. Perbaps he thought that whatever 
was her name for the time, she would soon be 
Arabella Walton; but he could not agitate her 
more at thal moment, and was about to proceed 
with the account be was rendering to Lady 
Margaret, when Lord Beverley advanced and 
extended his arms to Arrab Neil. She gazed 
upon him in surprise; but he pressed her to 
sls bosom warmly, eagerly, and kissed ber 
brow, exclaiming, “ Fear not, dear child! fear 
not! The same blood flows in your veins and 
mine. Iam not deceived, Lady Margaret; ber 
father was my mother’s brother, is it not so?” 

“Tt is,” said Lady Margaret. ‘Ask me ne 
questions yet, my child. He is your cousi 
and he and his have forgiven me and mine. 
trust that God has forgiven us; and you ma 
have to do so too when you hear all. Say, wi 
you do it, Arrah ?” 

The fair girl fell upon her neck and kissed 
her; and Annie Walten then claimed her share 
of tenderness, though to her the tale had beea 
developed more gradually, and was not heig- 
tened by surprise. 

It was a strange and touehing scene, however, 
even to one who witnessed it, like the pour 
painter, without any personal interest in the re 
covery of the lost lamb, and Falgate’s eyes were 
as full of tears as those of the rest when he was 
called forward by Lord Walton to give an exact 
account of how he had found the packet which 
he had brought that day. His tale was some- 
what confused, and the particulars need not be 
related here, as the reader is already acquainted 
with them; but when he spoke of the account 
given by the good hostess of the inn, and pointed 
out the facts she had written down; when he de. 
tailed his visit to the vault and the opening of 
the coffin, Lady Margaret Langley sobbed aload, 
exclaiming, ‘‘My child! oh, my child! AI 
didst thou die so near me, and no mother’s hai 
to close thine eyes?” 

When she had somewhat recovered, however, 
she took the tokens and the papers which had 
been found in the coffin, and gazed upon them one 
afier the other with many a sad comment 
There were two rings she recollected well. One 
she had given herself, and a small gold circlet 
for the brow. It was on the child’s sixteenth 
birthday, she said, the last she ever spent within 
her father’s halls. Then she read the certificate 
of mairiage and a short statement of events, in 
a hand that she knew too well, wiping the bitter 
drops from her eyes that she might see the 
words; and then sbe kissed the name written 
peeve and drawing Arrah to her heart, embraced 
er long. 

At leneth she looked round and asked, * What 
is, then, wanting, Charles? All doubt is done 
away.’ 

“To us it is, my dear aunt,” answered Lord 
Walton; “bat the law will require proof that 
this dear girl, so long called Arrah Neil, is the 
same as the child whom old Sergeant Neil 
brought from Hull to Bishop’s Merton many 
years ago, Those proofs, I hope, will be soon 
found. Indeed, I expected that they would have 
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been brought hither ere now. Some strange de- 
lay has taken place, but doubtless some mere 
accident has caused it, and, at all events, we 
are satisfied.” 

Miss Walton whispered something to her 
brother as he ended, to which he replied quickly, 
“You bape at Annie! I willdo it, Stay with 
my aunt and cheer her till we return. There is 
a tale to be told this dear girl,” he said, speaking 
to Lady Margaret, “ which is too sad for you tu 
tell. Let me do it, my dear aunt. I know all 
the facts.” 

“Ay, but not the feelings, Charles,” replied 
the old lady: “yet do so, if you will; I can tell 
the rest hereafler, when I am calmer—tor this 
will pass away. I never thought to have shed 
tears again; I fancied the fountains were dried 
up. Tell ber, Charles—tell her! but not here.” 

“No, | will speak with her in the dining hall,” 
pa oh Lord Walton. “Come, dear Arrab. It 
is better to perform a painful task at once;” and, 
takiog her hand, he led her from the room. 


—~-— 
CHAPTER XLVL 
Ir was a large old hall lined with black oak: 
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patiemt of opposition, and easily moved to an 
daring deed, though generous and kind, and full 
of honour. He had gained your mother’s love, 
tuo, and he knew it; and when he left Langley 
Hall, rejected in his suit, he vowed that six 
wonths should not pass ere she should be his 
bride. Not six weeks went by, when, going 
out to walk, sad and lonely, as had become her 
custom, she did not returo. ‘Search was made, 
but she could not be found, and no certain infor. 
mation was to be obtained. One man bad heard 
a distant cry, one had seen a ship hovering on 
the coast hard by, and several had seen a troop of 
men, strangers evidently both from their dress and 
language, wandering near Langley Hall, A few 
weeks of terrible suspense passed, and then the 
Lady Margaret received a letter in ber daughter’s 
hand, signed Arabella Tyrone. It told of her 
marriage with him she loved, and that love was 
openly acknowledged. There was, indeed, a 
vague hint given that she bad not gone willingly, 
nor intentionally disobeyed her parents; but nc 
details were afforded. 

“ The answer was written in anger, bidding her 
see them and write to them nu more; and Sir 
Richard, remembering the vow of him who was 
now bis son-in-law, swore that he would find a 
time to make him beg for pardon on his knees. 


the sun was setting in splendour, and the rich 
rosy light poured in through the windows, cast- 
ing a faint glow upon the old carved wreaths and 
glistening panels. 

“ Perhaps,” said Lord Walton, as they entered 
and he closed the door, “ perhaps | had better 
order them to bring lights, dear Arrab; for the 
sun will be down ere my tale is told.” 

“Ob no!” answered Arrah Neil, “there will 
be light enough for so sad a story as this must 
be; and we can sit in this window, where we 
can see the last look of day.” 

Her cousin led her to one of those oldfash- 
ioned window seats where many of us have sat 
in our own youth, and took his place beside his 
fair companion, gazing with her fora moment 
out upon the evening sky. At length, with a 
start, as if he had forgotten for a time the cause 
of their coming, be said, ‘' But to my tale, Arrah 


Many years ago, my poor aunt fancied herself 


the happiest of women; far from courts or 
crowds, in the mist of wild scenes that suited 
her turn of inind, and with a husband who loved 
her pled and a daughter whom they both 
adored. Sir Richard Langley was a soldier, 


however, of much renown; and in the wars of |, 


Ireland, he carried Lady Margaret and their 
child to Dublin. They there first became ac- 
quainted with a young Irish nobleman, nearly 
related to that great man—for I must call him so, 


though he was a rebel—the celebrated Earl of 


Tyrone. Your mother was then but a child, 
dear Arrah, and this nobleman a youth; butaf- 
ter the return of Sir Richard and his wife to 
Langley Hall, he came to visit his elder sister, 
who was then married to the Earl of Beverley. 
Near neighbourhood produced intimacy, but the 
:h noble and the English knight differed on 
many a point, in mere opinion, it is trae; but the 
effect was such that, when the young man asked 
the hand of the old man’s cont pat it was re- 
fused with some discourtesy. dy Margaret 
herself would not hear of sach a marriage, 
though rank, and statiun, and fortune all were his; 
bat she loved not to part with her daughter, an 

still less to part with her for a Jand which she 
Jooked upon ns barbarod and fall of strife. 
Your father, Arrab, was rash and vehement, im- 


Years passed ere that bitter vow could be ex- 


ercised. Your father, for the sake of an ado. 


red wife, bent bis spirit to sue by letter for forgive- 
ness and oblivion of the past; but that did not 
satisfy the stern uld map, and at length his time 
came. Fresh troubles broke out in Ireland: Sir 
Richard Langley received a new command; and 
against your father—then, alas! oor oes to 
take arms against the government—he chiefly 
urged an expedition. That country has always 
had divisions and feuds in its own m, and a 
party of the enemies of Tyrone were easily form- 
ed to join their effurts to a small body of regular 
troops, and guide them through the passes to 
your father’s castle—" 

“J remember it well,” said Arrab Neil, “and 
the terrace looking to the mountains.” 

“When Sir Richard found he whom he sought 
was absent with his wife and child,” continued 
Lord Walton, “and that there was ney to be 
the most desperate resistance without fruit, he 
was inclined to pause, and perhaps might have 
retreated, but those with whom he was now act . 
ng governed his will. They would not hear of © 
lelay or hesitation, with their enemy’s hold be- 
fore them. He remonstrated in vain: the attack 
commenced, and though he took no part — 
and likewise restrained bis men, he bad the gr 
of seeing his danghter’s rpbtis Bebo pillaged, 
and bumed to the groand before his eyes. There, 
alas! perished, dear Arrah, the poor sister of my 
friend, your cousin; and the sight of her piact. 
enet] remains, which at first he would hard! be- 
lieve were not yours, though he had before 
told you were not there, turned the heart of Sir 
Richard Langley to more charitable thoughts. 
He repented bitterly, but the cup of his chastise. 
ment was Dot yet fall. ‘Your fat er, after havin 
seen your mother and yourself embark to see 
pe 22 in Holland, was taken by a party of the 
old Knight's troops, demanded by the govern. 
ment as a state prisoner, and in - te of every ef, 
fort, Temonstrance, prayer, and petition, was 
tried and executed as a traitor, Pardon a 


dear Arrah, that I speak uch harsh words, an 
do so withont trying to soften them, for I wish to 


be as brief as may be.” 


Arrah Neil wept, but made no answer, and 
Lord Walton went on: ‘Among those who 
most honestly entreated for your father's life 
were Sir Richard Langley and my aunt, Lady 
Margaret; but those were times, Arrah, when 
pampered sovereignty had never known the soft- 
ening touch of adversity, and flatierers and 
knaves were heard when the honest and true 
were scorned. Naught availed, and the old 
knight gave himself up to bitter remorse. Your 

r mother was sought for, and every post took 
letter to some one of those Jands which it was 
supposed she might have visited; but no such 
person was found; and at length a vague ru- 
mour reached Langley Hall that she and her 
child were dead. Whence it came, what was 
its foundation, no one could discover; but as 
year rolled by en eee and no tiding came, the 
report was credited, The old man accused him- 
self of murdering his daughter and her husband, 
and inflicted on himself strange and superstitious 
 earcereet ey: and though poor Lady Margaret, 
owing that her heart was burdened with the 
deeds that had taken place more than his, bore her 
sad bereavement more prangaitys yet she could 


not altogether exculpate herself from the charge 
of harshness, and shared in all his penilencec, 
Though remorse 


and took part in all bis get 
often goes with long life, yet such was nut the 
case here. Sir Richard Langley dicd after four 
or five years of unavailing regret, and Lad 
Margaret remained as you have seen, changed, 
very much changed from what she once was, 
but yet with fine and noble principles at heart. 
She was always of a somewhat wild and enthu- 
siastic temper of mind, and that disposition has 
deviated of late into great eccentricity of charac- 
ter. The thing that she has most loved and 
cherished—if not the only thing—has been that 
faithful dog, who was saved, when young, from 
the burning castle of your poor father, and who, 
op the night of your arrival, displayed such 
strange signs of recognition.” 

“Oh, | remember him well now,” replied Ar- 
rab Neil. “There was a sunny banic beiow the 
terrace, near a small lake, and I used to put my 
livle arms round his shaggy neck, an pale 
when he bit in play at the curls of my hair. It 
seems but yesterday, now thatthe dark mist has 
been removed from between me and memory. 
But go on, Charles; I do bat stop you.” 

Lord Walton had fallen into a revery—a sweet 
one it was—to which be had been led by the pic- 
ture that she drew of her fair self in infancy. 
He thought be saw her on the flowery bank al 
sport with her rough companion, and he might 
have fancied to mans long on that pleasant sight, 
had not her words roused him. 

“'T have no more to tell, dear Arrab,” he re- 
pice : “the rest of your fate and histury you know 
tier than Ido; but yet there is one point—” 

£2€ stupped and gases upoo her as far as the 
fading light would let him do so; and his heart 
beat more than he thought anything on earth 
could have made itdo. Arrah Neil raised her 
eyes with a look of inquiry to his face, but the 
{nquiry was instantly answered by what she saw 
there, and, with a cheek of crimson, she with- 
drew her glance as soon as it was given. 

“Arrah,” said Lord Walton, in a low and 
agitated tone, “I have loved you long—ionger, 
I Gnd now, than I myself have known—ay, Ar- 
yah, 1 have loved you from childhvod; and late- 


ly I have thought—have hoped—hag* dreamed, 
‘ 


perhaps—that you loved me.” 
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Arrah Neil was silent for a moment—only a 
moment; but she did nothing like any one else: 
once more raising her eyes to his face, ske laid 
her soft hand on bis, and asked, ‘* Who have [ 
ever loved bat you?” and then the tears rolled 
over the long lashes and diamonded her cheek. 

Charles Walton had felt in those few brief mo- 
ments as he had never felt before—as he bad 
never imagined that he could feel. THe, the 
calm, the firm, the strong-minded, had felt timid 
as a child before the cottage irl, the object of 
his long bounty, the partaker of his house’s char- 
ity; and he knew, from that strange sensation, 
how powerful was the love within him; while 
she, though agitated, though moved, gaioed, 
from the very pure singleness of the one strong 
passion which had dwelt in her breast for years, 
that strength to avow it, which he seemed scarce- 
ly able to command. 

But that avowal once made on her part— 
though he knew it—though he could not doukx 
it before—restored him at once to himself again; 
and, casting his arms round her, he called her 
bis own dear bride. 

A few minutes passed in sweet emotions; in 
words so broken and confused that they would 
seem nonsense if here written; in signs and to- 
kens of the heart which form a sacred language 
that ought not to be transcribed. But thea 
Charles Walton spoke of his sister’s near-ap- 

roaching marriage, and urged that she whom 
sealeved would put the seal that day on ber fate 


also, 

Arrah turned pale and shook her head; snd 
when her lover, with soothing words and kind 
assurances, sought to remove what he believed 
to be mere timid scruples of a young heart to so 
hasty a marriage, she answered, ‘“‘ No, Char'es, 
no! itis not that. I would not so ill repay your 
generous kindness. 1 would not so badly retara 
my benefactor’s love. But I cannot—no, I can- 
not—I ought not, nay, I dare not unite my fate 
with yours till all doubt #s removed of who and 
what I am. Oh, Charles, I love you deepy— 
you know it—you must have seen it; but yet, in 
truth and deep sincerity, I tell you that even 
could you have condescended to have the poor 
wild peasant girl as you knew her long ago, Ar. 
rah Neil had too much love for Charles Walton 
tolet him sodemean himself. No, as your equal 
by birth, however much inferior in mind and ev- 
ery other quality, I am yours when you will; I 
will not say a word; I will not plead even for a 
day’s delay. But there must no doubt; it 
must be all proved.” 

“My dearest Arrah,” replied her lover, ten. 
derly, “I have uo doubt—all is clear—all is 
proved to me.” 

“But not to the world, Charles, not to the 
world,” she answered; “you have yourself ad. 
mitied it; and you must not, indeed you must 
not urge me, if you would not make me unha 
Py—unhappy either to refuse aught that you ask, 
or unhappy to do that which I think wrong.” 

Still he would have persuaded ; but she gazed 
at him reproachfally, saying, ‘‘ Oh, Charles, for. 
bear!” and he felt the heart beneath bis arm beat 
violently. 

“Well, then, Arrah,” he said, in a somewhat 
mournful tone, “‘inmember, my beloved, you 
have promised tho! «-tunover these Papers can 
be found, and I t:u: ’ will be soon, or thag 


our birth be nf an} » .ver means clearly estab, 
ished, you wil 


be uifne without delay, 
“The instant that you ask me,” rephied Arrah 
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Neil; and shortly after Charles Walton led her 
back to the arms of Lady Margaret Langley. 
He left her there, and hurried out to the houses 
where his men were lodged; and seeking out old 
Major Randal, bade him to send out a small 
party in the direction of Bishop’s Merton, with 
orders to inquire for Captain Barecolt at every 
village on the fet 

‘In that part of the country,” he said, antici- 
pating the old soldier's objections, “I find that 
the Parliamentary party dare not show their 
face, and there can be to pees of surprise. 
Lord Hertford’s people keep the Roundheads 
down.” 

“Qh, I have no ve rp my good lord,” 
answered see Randal, dryly: “ I conld as ill 
spare Barecolt as your lordship, though he has 
been too much absent from his troop of late; 
bat if it be for his majesty’s service, I have 
naught to say. However, in time of need he 
always proves himself a good soldier; and in 
time of idleness he amuses me, which few things 
do nowadays. I can hardly make him out yet, 
after having known him ten years or more; for 
I never knew any one but himself who was a 
. braggart and a brave man, a liar and an honest 
one. However, I will send ont a party to-night, 
as your lordship seems anxious.” 

he old officer went out to do as he proposed ; 
‘put Lord Walton did not return at once to his 
dwelling, as might be supposed. On the con- 
baked) he remained in Major Randal’s quarters 
buried in deep thonght, so intense, so absorbing, 
that several persons came and went without his 
perceiving them. For months he had strugeled 
against the passion in his bosom; he had strug- 
gled successfully, not to crush it, but to restrain; 
and, like a dammed up torrent, it had gone on 
increasing in power behind the barrier that con- 
fined it, till now that the ohstacle was removed, 
and it rushed forth with overwhelming power. 
There was an eager, a vehement, an almost ap- 
prehensive longing to call her he loved his own, 
which can only be felt by a strong spirit that 
has resisted its own impulses. There was a 
fear that it never would be, a vague impression 
that some unforeseen impediment, some change, 
some danger, nay, perhaps death itself, would 
interpose and forbid it; and, when he roused 
himself with a start, he resulved to urge Arrah 
with every argument to cast aside all her scru- 
ples and he his at oner, 

He found her seated by Lady Margaret, with 
the uld wotman’s hand in hers and the stag- 
hound’s head upon her knee; and there had 
been evidently agitating but tender words pass- 
ing, for Arrah’s eyes were full of tears, thuugh 
there was a sweet smile upon her lip, Charles 
Walton was tov full of his errand fur any con- 
cealinent; he told Lady Margaret all, and be- 
sought her to juin her persuasions to his, which 
she did joyfully. But the fair gitl resisted, 
gently, sweetly, yet firmly, even though he 
spoke of the chances of his own death. The 
thought brought bright drops into her eyes 
again; but still she besought him not to ask 
her, and luoked so 1nourntully, so reproachfully 
in his face, when he seemed to doult her love, 
that he was once more forced to yield. What 
‘was it that made her so resolute against his 
wishes—ay, ogainst the dearest feelings of her 
own heart? There was a dread, a fancy, that 
if she became Charles Walton’s wife, and the 

fs of her birth should never be discovered, 
might regs what he had done, that he might 
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wish the words unspoken, the bond of their union 
broken. She did not do him full justice; bat 
the very idea was agony, and though she knew 
that whatever he might feel in such a case, he 
was too generous to let her perceive his regret, 
yet she saw sufficiently into her own heart to be 
sure that she should doubt and fear, and that no 
peace, no joy would ever be hers, if, in her mar. 
riage to him, there was one cause which could 
produce reasonable regret. 


—<j—. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


Ir was a bright sunny morning, when, walk. 
ing forth as if for some mere morning excursion, 
the Earl of Beverley, with Lady Margaret Lang. 
ley leaning on his arm, and Lord Walton, wi 
his sister, took their way to the old church in 
Shrewsbury. Arrah Neil, with old Major Ran- 
dal and one or two of the servants, had gone a 
different way; for Annie Walton, though the 
custom of those days was different, did not wish, 
in the midst of civil war, confusion, and blood- 
shed, to checker sadder scenes with the specta- 
cle of a gay wedding. One by one they entered 
the church; and there was no gaping crowd to 
witness; all was quiet, and even solemn; but 
the bright smile of the morning cheered the fair 
bride’s heart, and lent to imagination an augury 
of papey hours. The ceremony was soon over; 
and Lord Walton gave his sister to bis friend, 
undoubtedly with joy and satisfaction; but yet 
he could not refrain one bitter sigh, or forbear 
from turning his eyes sadly and reproachfally 
to Arrah Neil; but that glance was met by #0 
tender, so imploring a look from that fair and 
speaking face, that he easily read in it, that to 
hehe her resolution cost her as much as it cost 

im. 

Four or five days passed after sweet Annie 
Walton had become the wife uf Lord Beverley, 
and still no news had been received from Bish. 
op’s Merton. The king had retumed some time 
before to Shrewsbury; many bodies of men had 
flocked to his standard; reports favourable to his 
cause had been rife; risings in his favour on the 
road to London had been rumoured; and news 
had been received that, ander the very walls of 
Worcester, Prince Rupert’s fiery horse had de- 
feated a superior lb of theenemy. Every one 
began to speak of a speedy advance towards the 
capital, and all seemed glad of the prospect ex- 
jeept Charles Walton. At length the onler for 
: preparation was given, and all was bustle and 
| activity. Lord Walton proposed to his aunt to 
; retain with her he loved at Shrewsbury; buat 
| Lady Margaret answered, “No, Charles; I 
‘ will fullow you as near as I can; and if I know 
Arrah right, she would not stay behind. As 
:$oun as you know the direction of your march 
we will sct out, and, perhaps, may be your har- 
bingers tu prepare your quarters for you. I fear 
not, my dear boy, These Roundheads are not 
| anthropophagi, and will not cat up women and 
children.” 

The Royal army marched on the following 
morning, the 12th of October; but for ten days 
Arrab Neil only saw her lover once at Bridge- 
worth, and Annie Walton only once her hus- 
band; for though the king’s leave was given that 
he should remain for a fortnight more with his 
bride at Longnor, even love could not keep bim 
from his duty, and love and duty both taught her 
to follow where he went. 
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No news was heard of an enemy, the march 
of the king’s force was unupposed, and the only 
inconvenience that was experienced was the {re- 
quent want of good provisions; for the false re- 

rs industriously spread by the agents of the 
Barilament induced the people of the country to 
believe that the Cavaliers plundered wherever 
they came. Day by day, however, Arrah Neil 
or her fair cousin received letters or messengers 
from the army, and this was consolation under. 
any privation, till at length, towards the end of 
October, the small party of ladies, with the ser- 
vants that attended thei, reached the small vil- 
lage of South Newington, a few miles from 
Banbury, and obtained lodging at a large old 
farmhouse in the neighbourhood, close on the 
panks of the little Sarbrook. Thcy were indeed 
glad enough to find shelter, for the weather was 
cold and sturmy; and the good farmer received 
them willingly enough, and prayed the king 
might prosper; for the vicinity of a Parliament- 
ary garrisun in Banbury had taught the peasant- 
Ty, fough somewhat late in the day, that gross 
tyranny can be exercised in the name of liberty, 
and bitter injustice practised by those who have 
ever law and equity on their lips, It was about 
three in the afternoon when they reached the 
farmhouse; and while hasty preparations were 
being made for their accommodation, which the 
extent of the building rendered not very difficult, 
Arrab Neil stood at the window gazing out upon 
the fields, the sky, and the stream. Heavy lead- 
en clouds hung overhead, and shut out the blue 
of heaven and the beams of the sun; a dull 
gray shower was pouring heavily upon the earth, 

imming the bright colouring of the autumnal 
foliage; the stream rap turbid with a sad and 
golemn murmur, and the hoarse wind howled as 
it passed the casement. Her thoughts were as 
fom as the scene, and something like the 

lark shadow which used formerly to come over 
her seemcd to rest upon her spirit. The old stag- 
hound came and put his muzzle in her hand, but 
she noticed him not; the servants came and 
went, but she saw them not. Lady Margaret 
spoke, but her ear did not catch the sounds. At 
pe Lady Beverley pronounced her name; 
and Arrab Neil staried, for the tones were like 
those of Lord Walton, and she was tuming 
Yound to reply, when her eye caught a sight of 
two Cavaliers riding into the court. 

A look of jo Set spread over her face, 
and she exclaimed, “Oh, Annie, dear Annie, 
there is Captain Barecolt; and Charles will be 
happy now.” 

8oon as he could spring from his horse and 
God hie way oe stairs, Captain Barecolt was 
in the room, He was very pale and very thin, 
and Annie Walton thought for a moment that 
he most be the bearer of evil tidings, but his 
well-satisfied smile soon set ber fears at rest. 

“What news? what news, sir?” exclaimed 
Lady Margaret, who had shared the apprehen. 
sions of ber niece. 

“None but good ones, madam,” replied the 
captain. ‘Lord Walton has honoured me by 
making me his messenger from Edgecot, where 
be is now with his majesty. No enemy is near, 
Banbury is about to be besieged, and, conse. 
goently, cavalry are outof fashion. So we shall 

ave three or four days’ repose; for they will 
dcubtless hold out that time for their honour, 
and, to bt trath, I shall not be sorry even my- 
self for a little rest, having been let blood pretty 
sharply since I stood last in this fair presence. 
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I can bear bleeding, methinks, as well as mos 
men, being somewhat accustomed to the pro- 
cess; but this Master Dry, of Longsoaken, was 
an upskilful leech, and touk so much that there 
was very litte left, and 1 was obliged to lie in 
bed at Chippenham for ten days.” 

“But you are wet, Captain Barecolt, and fa. 
tigued,” said Lad Beverley - “will you take 
some refrexhinent 1” 

“Not before I have done my errand, bright 
lady,” replied the officer; “which is simply to 
tell you that my Lord Walton and your noble 
lord will be over here with all speed, and to give 
this packet to another fair lady, in whose cause 
I have laboured and suffered succeasially 3” and 
approaching Arrah Neil, who had bs en listening 
with eager attention to every word tisat fell from 
his lips, he kissed her hand, and gave her her 
lover’s letter. : 

She tuok and read it eagerly, while her heart 
beat fast, and her brain almost turned giddy with 


~ 


oy. 
“6 My own beloved!” it ran. ‘ Barecolt joined 
me last night, delayed by accidents, which he 
will tell you. He brings with him all the pa- 
pers which were plundered from the cottage of 
poor old Neil; and they, beyond all question, to 
gether with the others that we possess, establish 
your birth and your rights. I enclose them for 
your comnfurt. Show them to Lady Margaret, 
and, dearest Arrah, remember the promise that 
you made to me. We halt here for three days, 
and I will be with you in an hour, not to 
with you again till you are the bride of him who 
loves you niere than life. 
“Cartes Watrtor.” 

Arrah paused for a moment or two, and leaned 
upon the table. Her hand that held the letter 
shook and her cheek glowed; but there were 
light in her beautiful eyes and a smile upon her 
sweet lip. Then calinly gliding forward Le 
dy Margaret, she gave her the papers which her 
lover's letter had contained, sayiag, ‘ Now, in- 
deed, beyond all doubt, 1 am your child,” 

Then turning to her cousin, she placed Charles 
Walton’s letter in her hand, gazing on her face 
while she read it with a look calm, buat full of 
many thoughts and feelings. Lady Beverley, 
when she had done, cast her arm round her, 
whispering, ‘My dear Arvah, now I think be 
has a right to expect—” 

“Everything that love and gratitude can 
prompt,” de ae her fair companion. ‘I would 
Not thwart him even in a thought, Annie. To 
you, sir,” she continued, speaking aloud and ad. 
dressing Captain Barccolt, ‘1 owe an infinite 
debt, which I must trust to those who can acquit 
it better to acknowledge fally and discharge. 
But indeed, Annie, he needs tendanee and re- 
freshment—see, Lady Margaret is moved; will 
you order him what is needful ?” 

“By your permission, fair ladies, I will take 
care of aye f,” answered the redoubtuble cap- 
tain: “it is a trade | am accustomed to, i can 
assure you; and wherever bread and bacon, ale 
and wine are to be found, lam quite equal to 
find them out.” 

“Pray do, sir, pray do,” said Lady Beverley; 
and Captain Barecolt left them to ttietiae est 
The moments that intervened before the arrival 
of those that were expected were full of agita- 
tion, ie very sweet, and ere the huor was out, 
Arrah Neil placed herself once more at the win. 
dow to watch for their coming. She had not 
gazed long through the decreasing light whea 
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ther ear caught the sound of horses’ feet, and in a 
moment after Charles Walton and the earl, ful- 
lowed by a few servants, rode up at a quick pace. 
They were accompanied, however, by anuther 

entlemano in a black cossack and a cloak to 

eep him from the rain, and the poor girl’s heart 
fluttered wildly at the sight, But still giving 
ver to the impulse, she only paused to exclaim, 
“ Hicre they are, dear Annie!” and, running down 
to the door, was soon in Charles Walton’s arms. 

“Dear one! dear one !” said the young noble- 
man as he pressed her to his heart, reading her 
deep love in her eyes; ‘I have come to put you 
to atrial, my Arrah, and see whether you will 
keep your promise frankly.” 

“To the letter, and with pleasure, Charles,” 
replied Arrah Neil, ia a low murmur, that reach- 
ed no ear but his. 

“To-night 1? asked Lord Walton; “the king’s 
chaplain must return—all forins are already 
cleared away.” 

“ This very hour, if you desire it,” answered 
she whom he loved: “ your lightest wish is iny 
Jaw henceforth till death.” 

Charles Walton could not reply; but taking 
her hand, he led her to the chaplain, and then 
conducted him, under her guidance, to the room 
above. 

We need not pause upon explanations. All 
was Soon arranged and determined. After a 
brief and sober meal, and with none but one or 
two of the servants and Captain Barecolt pres- 
ent, the party formed a circle round, and the 
chaplain opened the book. In the silence that 
succeeded, the howling of the wind and the pat- 
tering of the rain was heard; and Arrab Neil 
turned an anxious glance towards the casement, 
for though her bosom was full of deep and strong 
emotions, there was something in the sound that 
seemed to connect itself with them. Charles 
‘Walton saw but her, thought of her alone; and 
after a brief pause the chaplain went on. Wo 
by word he read the whole service through, the 
vow was plighted, the ring was on the Gnger, 
and with joy he had feared he he ie never know, 

1 


Charles Walton held Arrah Neil as his wife to 
his bosom. 
. % 2 tT e 


Silence had spread over the world for some 
hours. It was between two and three in the 
morning, and as dark as the grave, when first a 
horse’s feet were heard coming at full speed, and 
then came a loud knocking at the door. All 
those who slept roused themselves, and in a few 
minutes there were steps upon the stairs, The 
voice of Captain Barecolt was then heard speak- 
ing to the Earl of Beverley. 

“The king has sent, my lord,” he said, “to 
order us all to draw to a rendezvous on the top 
of Edgehill, near Kineton. Lord Essex is in 
power in the valley beluw, and it is resolved to 
give him battle. We will cut him to mince- 
meat.” 

“Tell Lord Walton,” said the voice of the 
earl, “ knock at the opposite door;” but ere Cap- 
tain Barecolt could follow these directions, the 
young lord came out partly dressed. 

“ Bee that the horses be fed instantly, Bare- 
colt,” said Charles Walton, “and then have them 
saddled. I will join you in a few minutes,” and 
he retired. His bride rose and cast her arms 
around him in silence. 

‘ Nay, Arrah, dear Arrah, I must go where my 


fee) of his 9wn heart. 


fring comman |s,” he said, straggling against the | 


“T know it, Charles,” she answered, in a far 
calmer tone than he had expected. “I would 
not keep you for aught on carth. But let me go 
with you, my dear husband; [shall have no fear; 
I will stay upon some hill as I did once before, 
and witness my hero fighting for his king.” 

“Impossible, [Rapesainle dear girl!” he cried ; 
“this is a very different affair. To-night I trust, 
in God’s mercy, to return and tell you that we 
have won the Victory and regained our mon- 
arcli’s throne, It must be so, indeed, my beluv- 
ed; you know not what you ask.” 

Arrah paused in sad and silent thought for a 
moment, and then said, ‘Well, fet me be with 
you to the last before you go;” and dressing her- 
self hastily, she followed hitn down. Lady Bev- 
erley was soon by her side; few words were spo. 
ken; all was quick perareliogs and ere four 
o'clock, with pale and anxious faces, those two 
fair girls took one more embrace, and saw their 
husbands ride away into the darkneas. It had 
ceased raining, but it was bitter cold, and tne 
wind blew sharply in; yet they gazed forth as 
long as even ancy could show the arb 
forms, and then, linked arm in arm, they reti 
to Lady Beverley's room to pray, each asking 
her own heart the question she did nos dare utter 
alond, “Who will return? who rest opon the 
field?” There was a faint streak of gray in the 
sky when they parted, and Annie counselled her 
fair‘cousin to lie down and strive for sleep. 


—— 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Tue morning of Sunday, the 21st of October, 
broke dull and cold, the gray clouds swept bar- 
riedly over the sky like charging squadrons, and 
the wind whistled through the branches of a soli- 
tary clump of old beeches which marked the 


rd | highest point of the sharp rise called Edgehill. 


From the brow might be seen a wide open slope 
extending down nearly to the little town of 
Keniton, or Kineton, with some flat meadows 
al the bottom, having a number of hedges and 
enclosures on the left as one looked from the 
hill. On the other side all was at that time 
open, and the fair undulations of Warwickshire 
might be seen beyond, with the bruwn woods 
clothed in a light mist. It was a peaceful and 
pleasant scene in the gray morning, notwith- 
standing the coldness and dulness of the day, 
and very soon after dawn the pale blue smoke 
began to ascend from the chimneys of the little 
town, rising cetat | till it was caught by the 
wind from the hill, and then hurrying away 
with a few light rolls, and losing itself in air. 

Shortly after a drum was heard to beat below, 
and then came the blast of the trompet, and 
soon troops might be descried forming slowly 
and guietly in the plain, as if about to commence 
a sale and ral march. Horse and foot took 
their places in long line, and here and there ofi- 
cers and camp followers were seen walking . 
carelessly about, while at other spols some 
more rigid disciplinarians might be observed 
putting their men into better order, and gallop. 
ing hither and thither in all the bustle of com- 
mand. 

Suddenly, however, some confusion was ob- 
served in one part G‘ the plain where a group 
of gentlemen on horsete * had been visible for 
sume time, andiweipers » fetached themselves 
‘rom the rest, and 1cd¢ u; at full speed towards 
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the brow of the hill, towards which all eyes were; ‘‘ True,” rejoined the earl; “but yet yoor 
now turned. What saw they thea which caused | highness sees they are not the last in the field, 
such apparent surprise? It was a small party | as how should they be, when they bave such 
of horse, not more than twenty in number, which | treasores to defend, such eyes for witnesxes 1 
had jast moved up from the otber side,acinow| The reply suited the prince well, and alter 
halted, gazing into the valley. There were|some more gay conversation, he dismounted 
scarfs, and plumes, and glittering arms among | from his horse and seated himself under ove 
thein, betokening no peaceful occupation; and | of the beech-trees, watching attentively every 
after a moment’s pause a trumpeter, mounted on | movement of the enemy, and from time to time 
a gray horse, put his instrument to his lips and | pointing out to those around him the measures 
blew a long, joud blast. The next moment fresh | taking by Lord Exsex for defence. 
heads appeared above the edge, and troop after] ‘See,’ he said, “ he is filling those hedges 
troop rode forward, and in fair array took up a with musketeers, Aston and his dragoons must 
position at the sumunit. clear then; I will not break my teeth upon suck 
All was changed on the plain below in a mo-| stones. He is forming a powerful reserve there, 
ment: activity and temporary confusion sac- I suppose, under Ramsay or the Earl of Redford, 
ceeded the aiiies regularity which had been be-| and he has gut all his foot in the centre. Who 
fore observable; the two horsemnen who had|is that on their left, I wonder? Well, I shall 
been detached from the group in front were hur- | soon know, for I rust. it will not be long before 
tiedly recalled; inusketeers were seen filing off | I see him closer. Would to Heaven these tany 
. to the left, the cavalry was cullecting on the| foot would come, We are giving hit full time 
wings, the foot began to form line in the centre, | fur every arrangement he could desire, and you 
and the party which had remained a litle in ad-| nay be sure he will not stir from among those 
vance were discovered inoving slowly alung| hedges till we dislodge him.” 
quite across the valley, while from time to time| But the impatient prince had long to wait, for 
a horseman dashed away from it, and seemed | ten o’cluck was near at hand ere the first regiment 
to convey orders to this or that regiment in dlif-| of royal infantry were on the | eo From 
ferent parts of the field. that tine, indeed, every quarter of an hour brought 
Essex was now first aware of the presence of | upsome fresh body; but even these had marched 
an enemy, and easily divined that he could| far, and the men necded sume refreshment. All 
march no farther without fighting; but it is|that could be given them was a brief space of 
more with those above that we have todo. Soon | repose and sotne cold water, for provisions were 
after the small body of Cavaliers on the hill had | not to be obtained. The soldiery, however, were 
been discovered by the Roundhcad army, up| full of ardour, and many a gay jest and gibe 
came at headlong speed, followed He some eight} passed among those who were never destined to 
or ten gentlemen who could ben? keep pace | quit that plain, 
with him, a fiery-looking youth, with his beaver| Among other events that have been notice? 
. up and his eye lightening with eager impetu- | by historians is the fact that the king’s guard, 
osity. He seemed barely onc-and-twenty years | composed entirely of gentlemen volunteers, 
of age, bat there was on his brow the look of ha-| having heard, as they followed the monarch, 
bitual command, and in the quick roll of his eye | soine slight scoff at their peculiar post near his 
over the Parliamentary army, the sudden pause | person, besought him to dispense with their cloee 
it made here and there, and then its rapid turn] attendance that day, and obtained permission to 
towards another point, cne might see how closely | charge with the cavalry of Prince Rupert on the 
be scanned the forces of the enemy, how keenly | right. On the lefi, a smaller body of borse, cum. 
he observed all that seemed wortby of attention. | manded by Commissary-general Wilmot, and a 
“ They see us, your highness,” said one of the | regiment of dragoons, under Sir Arthur Astor, 
gentlemen who had arrived before him. “ They | had the task of assailing the right of the Parlia- 
were actually commencing their march when we | mentary army, protected as it was by enclosures 
appeared.” lined with inusketcers; and to this service tbe 
‘ They would not have marched far, my lord,” | small corps of the Earl of Beverley were also as- 
replied Prince Rupert; “but ’tis as well as it is. | signed. lanl Walton fought upon the right 
There are more of them than J thought, but we | under the prince, and but one regiment of car. 
must make valour supply numbers. I had heard | alry, led by Sir John Byron, was kept back asa 
that they had left two regiments behind at Strat- | reserve. 
ford.’ One o’clock had passed, when at papae after 
a short consultation with the Earl of Lindsay, 
the king commanded his forces to march slowly 
down the hill towards Kineton. The distance 
was considerable, and betore the ground was 
“The very best!” answered the prince, with| reached on which it was thought advisable to 
a smile: “victory is more needful to us than! begin the battle, the day had so far advanced, 
food, and of that we have had no great plenty. ! that some old and experienced officers suggested 
Bat, by my life, there is nut a regiment of foot! adelay till the following morning. But suthicient 
within sight. The foot are sad encumbrances. ! arguments were not wanting to show that Essex 
Would that these times were like the days of | must gain and his sovereign lose by such a 
old, when every gentleman fought on horseback. | course; the troops, teo, were eager to engage; 
We are fallen apon vulgar days.” i and a very general belief prevailed that few of 
“I see the head of a regiment among those, the Parliamentary regiments would really be 
distant hedges,” said the Earl of Beverley; “but| brought to fight against the king. In the confu- 
our quarters were very much scattered last| sion of all accounts, it is hardly to be discovered 
aarti Dreihane eeeAtunee rae tee ihe, battle Maes commenced; but certain it 
n ad fair young | is that Prince Rupert burst into fury at 
wits to visit, my good lord,” replied the prince, thought of delay, ead that his Sores eiiekeiee 
ing his head with a smile, first commenced the fight by charging the left of 


“Three, sir; two of infantry and one of 
cavalry,” replied Lord Walton; “but that seems 
to me the best of all reasons for giving battle as 
soon as possibie.” 
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the enemy; ashe was waiting to give the word, 
with all his blood on fire at the thuught of the 
approaching strife, he remarked Lori Walton 
twice turn round and towards the hill in 
the rear, and he asked, in a sharp tone, ‘‘ What 
Jouok you for, my lord? Soldiers should ever 
look forward. 

_ Charles Walton’s brow became as dark as 
night, and it cust him a moment’s thought ere he 
could reply with calmness, “] looked, sir, for 
one I thought I saw on the hill as we moved 
down ; and asto the rest, Rupert of Bavaria has 
never been more forward on the field, nor ever 
will be, than Charles Walton. Bat there is 
other matter to attend now: see you that regi- 
ament of horse advancing to the charge?” 


! ‘The prince looked roand, and beheld a con- 


siderable body of the enemy coming on at a quick 
ce, pistol in band. Hie raised his sword above 
is head, and was about to speak the word; but at 
that moment the opposite party discharged their 
shot into the ground, and i loping on, wheel- 
ed their horses into line with the Cavaliers. A 
buzz ran through the ranks of “ Fortescue, For- 
tescue—he was forced to join the Roundhead— 
many more are in the same case!” and at the 
same moment the cry of “ Charge!” was heard, 
and horled like a thunderbolt against the mass 
of the enemy’s cavalry on the left, with the prince 
at their head, the gallant force of Cavaliers 
rushed on. A fire, innocuous from the terror 
and confusion with which it was directed, was 
opened upon them by the adverse line; but ere 
swords crossed, the Parliamentary cavalry of 
the left wing, with the exception of one small 
body, turned the rein and fled. The Cavaliers 
thundered on the flank and rear; men and horses 
Tolled over togeties, and foremost in the fight, 
wherever a show of resistance was made, was 
the bridegroom of a day. 

** Lightning and devils!” cried Captain Bare- 
colt, who followed hard upon his steps: “sce 
what love will make a man do. He has dis- 
tanced the prince by six horse lengths, and he 
will have that standard in a minute. Ouns, my 
lord, let a man have his share.” 

On, on they rushed, pursuers and pursucd, 
along the plain, over the hill; down went steel 
jack, and half coat, and iron morion. Some 
turned at the last to strike one stroke for life; 
but still the fiery spur of Rupert and cf Walton 
were behind them, and Edgehill field was far 
away when the prince himself cried “ Halt! 
sound to the standard! Stay, Walton, stay— 
you have outstripped me indeed.” 

Lord Walton drew in his rein, but he rafsed 
not his vizor,* for he felt that he was pale. ‘ Me- 
thinks we are too far from the field, your high- 
ness,” he replied: ‘I will ride back with speed, 
for my men have followed close behind me. 
while you rally the rest and bring them up. i 
ak 2 mischance, for the king is without 

ards. 

: Go, gol” cried the prince, instantly perceiv- 
ing the error that he had committed; “I will 
come after with all speed. Sound trumpets! 
wound to the standard !’ 

€ Call them back, Barecolt, and follow!” ex- 
elaimed Lord Walton. “Old Rundal is as mad 
as any of us. Bring him back quick; I fear we 
have spoiled the best day’s deeds England has 


er 

© We do not always remember that in the reign of 
Charles I. the cavalry were in general defended by casyues 
with movable vizors the dragoons indeed, had usually an 
oper helmet. 
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seen for long ;” and gatherin ther what mea, 
he could, he Poavvadthendl6aeiteek towards the 
field. Captain Barecolt followed in his steps, 
and he thought he saw the young lord waver 
somewhat in the saddle; a streain of blood, too, 
was trickling down his scarf from his right 
sboulder; and spurring on his horse to a bound, 
he said, ‘You are wounded, sir—you are badly 
wounded—let me lead you to—” 

But at that moment the field of battle came 
again before their eyes, and Lord Walton ex- 
claimed, “Is this a time to talk of wounds? 
Look there!” 

The aspect of the scene had indeed greatly 
changed from what it had been some half bour 
before, when Wilmot and Astor on the left, and 
Rupert cn the right, were driving the Round- 
head cavalry before them. Firm in his position 
stood the Earl of Essex with his foot. His re- 
serve uf horse bad come down, and were char- 
ging the royal infan The right wing, the 
left, and the reserve of Charles’s horse, were far 
away pursuing the flying forces; and the mon- 
arch himself, with his two sons, only guarded 
by a small force of mounted Cavaliers, who 
had been too wise and loyal to follow the rash 
example set them 4 the prince, appeared nearly 
surrounded by the Parliamentary cavalry under 
Sit William Balfour. 

As Lord Walton reappeared upon the field the 
Toyal standard wavered and fell, an in the 
midst of the firm fire that rolled along in front of 
the enemy’s line, he sala dee upon the tlank of 
Balfour's horse to rescue his sovereign from the 
peril he was in. As he galloped up, however, 
the standard rose again, and Essex’s reserve be- 
gan slowly to retire upon the pleat but still 
the young nobleman urged on his little troop 
upon the retreating force; some fifty gentlemen 
attached themselves from the small body that 
surrounded the monarch and charged in front, 
and cutting their way clear through, Charles 
Walton and Francis of Beverley met in the 
midst of the mélée, 

“ How goes it, Charles ?” cried the earl, with 
a glad voice. “If the prince would but return, 
we have a glorious victory.” 

“He is coming quick,” replied Lord Walton: 
“rally your furce with mine, Beverley, for onc 
more charge ;” and in another minute they were 
again in the midst of the retreating rebels. 

At the same moment, in sad confasion and 
disarray, caine back Prince Rapert’s Cavaliers, 
but discipline and order was lost among them. 
Officers were without men, and men withont 
officers, Some few joined the troops of Lord 
Beverley and Lord Walton; but night was fall- 
ing; Sir William Balfour led his horse in be- 
tween the regiments of infantry steadily and 
skilfully, then turned to face the enemy; and the 
earl, finding that nothing could be etlected with- 
out a larger force, retreated and galluped up to 
Prince Rupert, who now stood near the king to 
urge one decisive charge upon the centre of the 
Parliamentary line. The prince received him 
coldly, however, perhaps from a knowledge that 
he had done amiss, and some one suggested that 
the king should leave the field, pointing out how 
ahs Lord Essex kept his ground. 

“For shame! for shame!” cried the earl: 
“the victory might still be ours; but certainly it 
is not his; and as long as his majesty remains, 
it cannot be so, The greater part of our loot is 
unbroken, our horse is victorious, and whoever 
{rt the field, I will remain upon it dead ar 
alive.” 
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“And I too, mest certainly, my lord,” said 
Charles: “I will never do sv uokingly an act as 
to forsake them who have forsaken all to serve 
There is no look of victory on my Lord of 

Essex's side. We keep the field. Let them ad- 
vance to attack us if they dare. Take measures 
to withdraw those cannon from that litle mound, 
restore what order may be, for night is falling 
fast, and set a sure guard, that we be not sur- 
tised.” 

3 For some time the discharge of musketry, 
which was still going on, continued upon both 
sides; but gradually, as the darkness increased, 
it slackened again, fell into deonn shots, and 
then fires began to appear along the line of either 
army, while all the confusion and seareey which 
ever succeeds a drawn battle, where the com- 
batants are only parted by the night, took place 
on either part. Hours were spent in giving some 
sort of order to the Royalist forces, officers 
sought their men, soldiers looked for their offi- 
cers, rumvuurs of every kind were spread, and 
many accidents and misadventures happened 
which cannot be told. 

But there was one sad subject of thought that 
occupied many a mind. ‘Who had fallen? 
Who remained wounded on the field?” It was 
impossible to discover, for the confusion was so 

at that no one knew where the other was to 
found. Lord Beverley, however, had seen 

Charles Walton almost to the last moment of the 

strife, and in sending off a messenger to New- 

ington to inform his fair bride of his own safety, 
he ventured to add that her brother also had es- 

caped the slaughter of that day. About mid- 

night, however, as he was lying by a fire, he 

heard a step approach, and looking up, he saw 

Barecolt beside him. 

The soldier's eyes gazed round the grou 
which lay in the glare, and before the earl coul 
speak he said, “So he is not here!” 

“Do you mean Lord Walton ?” asked the earl. 

“ Ay, to be sure, my lord!” replied Barecolt: 
“T have been seeking you these two hours; and 
now we had better go and seek him; for, depend 
upon it, he is on the field. He was badly wound- 
ed with a shot in the side in that first charge, 
aod he got another io the last; but ee he 
is not dead yet. The night is cold, and that 
stanches blood.” 

“We have no lights,” said the earl, with a 
cold foreboding coming over his heart. ‘Stay, 
the moon will be up in half an hour. Where 
saw you him last 1 

“Within half a musket-shot of the second 
regiment, On their right,” answered Barecolt. 
* We had better wail, too, till the moon rises. 
She will give some light, if she does not even 
chase the clouds; and yet I would fain go soon, 
for I have strange doubts.” 

“Of what?” asked the earl. 

“Nay, I do not know well,” replied the sol- 
dier; ‘but I know one thirg, that sweet lady of 
his was not as far from the ‘field as he wished 
and others thought. Just as we were moving 
down, I saw her or ber ghost and a countryman, 
with his hand upon her horse's bridle, as if lead- 
ing him over the rough grouuc on the left. Her 
Jord saw her too, or 1 am mistaken, for he turned 
to look more than once; and there were words 
between him and the prince about—” 

The earl pot his hand to his brow in that sort 
of painful dread which, without taking any defi- 
nite form, hangs like a dark clond over the 

Whole of destiny. 


me. 
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“ You saw her near the field!” he said: “ you 
saw her here! r When was thie 

“Why, I told you, my good lord, just as we 
were baring down about one of the clock,” an. 
swered Captain Barecolt. ‘ But there is a liule 
cottage where a shepherd lives, up along the 
edge of the hill. Perhaps she has taken refuge 
there, or it may be that she has gone back.” 

“God grant it!” said the earl, “I will send 
up to the cottage to see if she be there.” 

Barecolt, however, undertook the task bimself, 
saying that, in such a piercing night, the walk 
would warm hin, He found the cottage desert. 
ed, however, and though there was sufficiest 
light to guide him back to the spout where the 
Earl of Beverley lay, the moon did not show he. 
self all night, the darkness remained as profooni 
as ever, neither lantern nor torch could be pro 
cured, and it was perfectly hopeless to nye 
a search under such circumstances. Wearily 
hour by hour passed away beside the fire, till 
died away for want of fuel, but still, notwit 
standing all the fatigue that they had encured, 
Lord Beverley and his companion sat wakefal 
ull the dawn of morning, and during the conser 
sation Barecolt showed a depth of feeling 2x 
interest in the fate of Charles Walton and Arab 
Neil which raised bim much in the opinion of 
the ear]. As soon as the first gay streaks ap- 
nounced the coming day, Lord Beverley was a 
horseback with his troop; but there before him 
stood the Parliamentary army re-enforced ratber 
than diminished since the night before. It was 
impossible tu approach that part of the fell 
where Lord Wallon had last been seen ex 
with a large force, but four pieces of the con 
artillery were seen considerably in advance of 
their line in that direction, and, at the s: i 
of Barecolt, the earl asked and obtained leave t 
make a charge with his own troop and that of 
Major Randal to endeavour to capiure sume of 
the cannon. This, as is well known, was effeci- 
ed early in the morning without much loss of 
opposition, but the chief object of the earl, the 
discovery of his frieud’s body, could not be ac- 
complished. The rest of the events of that day 
are familiar to every one. The greater part of 
the morning was spent in consultations on the 
Royalist par, and in fruitless endeavours to is- 
duce the officers to make one more great effort 
against the enemy, till, towards evening, bok 
armies began to retire, the first movement of re 
treat being made by the Parliamentary forces, 
which were followed for a considerable distance 
by the Royalist cavalry. 

For ten miles the Earl of Beverley joined ia 
the pursuit, but then obtained leave to return 
the field, and his search began. It was long 

rotracted, and night was again beginning w 
all, when a low, fierce groan, as he walked afoag 
one of the hedges on the right, called his attentioa 
to a small pit which had been dug at the foot ofa 
little ash-tree. A narrow path ran down among 
some bushes, and hurrying along it, with Bare 
colt and several of his men, he reached the bot- 
tom. There they found two or three wou 
soldiers, who had dra themselves thither to 


die, but in the midst was the saddest sight of all * 


Prone upon the ground, with the head uncover 
ed, lay the body of Charles Walton, but tbat 
head was pillowed on the arm of poor Arrah 
Neil. Her lips seemed to have been 

upon his, for her fair face bad fallen forward 
upon his neck, and her bosom rested on bis sieel 
cuirass, while her left arm hang over him with 
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the hand half clasping the right. Beside them, 
gazing down upon the poor girl, with drooping 
ears and tail, stood the gaunt staghound, and the 
faithfal beast tarned fiercely upon the first man 
who approached. He recognised the earl, how- 
ever, and took a step or two towards him, with 
@ faint howl, and then returned and gazed again 
ee with whom he had sported in her child- 
to) 


Lord Beverley knelt down and gently took her 
hand. It was cold as ice; but there was a keen 
frust; and he touched her cheek, removing the 
sich ringlets of her hair, which hsd fallen over 
her face. There was some warmth left; and 
raising her in his arms, he hed her carried into 
the litte town of Kineton, now in possession 
of the Royalist cavalry, with the body of her 
husband. 


But Arrah never spoke again. It was evi. 
dent that she had come in time to receive the 
last breath of him she loved, for the fingers of 
Lord Walton's left hand were found tightly clo. 
sed upon her garments; bat how she could have 
found him, or when, could never be discovered. 
All that was ever learned was, that one of the 

loughmen atthe farm at Newington had guided 

er to Edgehill, and that from the summit she 
had witnessed the battle below. But at ight, 
as she would not return, the man had left her; 
and all the rest was darkness, Every effort was 
made to recall her to herself, bat all were in 
vain; and in aboot two hours after she had been 
removed to Kineton, the last feeble spark of life 
that was left went out, and she was buried in 
the same grave with her husband in less than 

1a week ‘rom her marriage-day, 
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CHAPTER I. ' 


Tne realities of the world are few and small; 
the illusions many and vast. Not a sense that 
‘we possess, and hardly a faculty of the mind, 
but serves to deceive us ; wholly in some cases. 
and partially in all. Yet, strip nature and life 
of these deceits, and what would earth be- 
come t—what our existence heret See asmall 
Aly stepping over the irregularities of a looking- 
glass and thinking the polished surface but a 
rough and rugged plain, and we have some idea 
of what the world would be, if we saw it as 
perhaps it is. 

Amongst the sweetest and most friendly de- 
Tusions, of all the many, is the landscape-paint- 
ing of imagination. Love, himself, I believe, 
does not cheat us more, or more pleasantly. 
aLet any traveller ask himecif, when he sets 
@yes upon a scene which he pronounces, at 
@nce, most beautiful, how much of the loveli- 

mess is added by fancy. It may be a grand, an 
expansive view, over a wide and varied coun- 
Gry ; but what is the mind doing while the eye 
fis contemplating it! Peopling it with villages 
—laying it out in cornfields and vineyards— 
Gilling it with busy life and gay enjoyment; not 
@istinctly, not tangibly; but still the associa- 
ions rise up in a golden mist, and spread a 
Rustre over all. It may be, on the contrary, a 
marrower scene : a cottage in a deep glen, with 
e@ld oaks overshadowing, and the thin blue smoke 

up amongst the green leaves. There too, 

Se imagination busy, with the thoughts of calm 

wetirement from a troublous world, and still, 

A ry contemplation—the labourer’s repose after 

labor—the sweet dumestic home—the ten- 

der mir of tongues and faces loving and be- 
Yoved. 


There is but one great magician left on earth, 
zand that is Imagination. 

Reader, I very often draw from my own 
heart and its experience—more often than the 
sworld knows; and even now I can conceive 
the sensations of those two horsemen as they 
come at a foot pace over the edge of the bill, 
where the splendid valley of the Neckar, with 
dite castled town and ancient woods, and giant 
mpountaina, first breaks upon the eye. See 
thow the sunshine of the summer evening, soft- 
ened by the light smoke of the city, pours 
Bhrough the long tall streets and over the high 
swalls and towers of magsive stone: see how it 
@atches on each rocky point or prominent crag, 
was rounding the granite mass of the King’s 
Beat, in its decline towards the west, it covers 
“the brows of all his mountain peers with coro- 
nets of gold; and lo! where igh raised above 
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the town, upon its platform of stone, stands 
out the lordly castle in bright light and shade. 
The green, green Neckar, flowing along in the 
midst, winds on through the long waving val- 
ley, showing ripples of gold wherever, in the 
sunshine, the winds stir it or the rocks obstruct, 
and, at each calmer spot serves as a mirror to 
the loveliness around ; giving back the bright 
tints of hills and woods, and town and bridge, 
with a lustrous clearness no other stream can 
match. Even that boat, with its many coloured 
crew of peasantry, shines out upon the face of 
the river in red and blue, and white and brown, 
as if the very hues acquired a finer dye from 
the water that but reflects them; and the fish- 
ing eagle, swooping down upon its finny prey, 
strikes at it the more fiercely when he sees 
the image of himself rushing to seize it also from 
below. 

Ona fine summer evening then, in the year 
1619, two horsemen, coming along the Berg- 
strasse, or mountain road, suddenly drew in 
their horses as they reached the top of that 
little spur of the mountain called the Heiligen- 
berg, on which stands the village of Neunheim, 
and there paused, gazing, as if in wonder and 
admiration, at the scene presented to their 
eyee. For a moment or two neithef spoke, for 
the height of every emotion is silent; and ere 
a word was uttered, a small party, which had 
followed, came up and took place behind them. 

In those days great men drew their im- 
portance from the number of their attendants. 
‘Tis the same even now, but the display is 
made upon a different stage. 

The horsemen who came first, however, 
were but accompanied by two ordinary servants, 
two grooms or horseboys, each leading a bag- 
gage horse heavily laden, and a page; small 
equipage for a man of station ut that period. 
Nevertheless there was that about the appear- 
ance of each, which made the peasantry who 
passed them in numerons bodies, and in their 
holiday clothes, take off their broad-brimmed 
hats and give the strangers two looks ere they 
walked on. The reason why they did this was 
not very apparent; for the persons who thus 
attracted the attention of the good buors had 
nothing to excite admiration in their dress. It 
is true, indeed, gentleraen were not at that 
time, any more than ‘at present, to be distin- 
guished by their gaiiigaskins ; but still the ap- 
parel of the two W?.s rather plain than otherwise, 
consisting of a Common riding suit of dark cloth, 
with a emall ‘ine of gold, and boots and breech- 
es of untar,ned leather. Their horscs, indeed, 
were fir.e, powerful, spirited beasts as ever were 
mouo‘%ed ; and though the dust, that dimme 
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their glossy coats, showed that they had jour- 
neyed faron a hot day, yet nota sign of fatigue 
was visible, and the outstretched leg, ready to 
start again, the high raised head, and expanded 
nostril, a8 they snuffed the air of the river, 
proved that they had no expectation of their 
day's journey being yet near an end. . 

There might be, indeed, some reason assigned | 
why the country girls took a second look before | 
they went on, for the two travellers were both 
young and handsome men; the one very dark, 
and three or four years older than the other, 
who pred ethene be one-and-twenty, or there- | 
abouts, and whose face, though bronzed by ex- 

sure to sun and weather, appeared to have 

eed originally fair, if one might judge by the | 
clear, decp-blue cye and the rich brown hair, 
and moustache of that peculiar hue which shows | 
a golden gleam when the sun shines upon it. | 
He was tall and well formed, long in the arms, ! 
broad in the chest, and spare in the waist and 
flank. The bead and face were small, and the 
features delicate, though not effeminate; the 
chin somewhat projecting, and the eyes large 
and full, with a thick and strongly marked eye- | 
brow. When at rest the whole countenance , 
had an expression of gravity and decision he- | 
yond his apparent years, and there was some- 
thing in his air as he sat his horse, a look of | 
Command and free thoughtful power, which | 
seemed to bespeak one who, notwithstanding 
his youth, had been long accustomed to regulate 
his own conduct and act upon his own views. 

The other was very different, yet still a hand- 
some man, much darker in complexion, not 
quite so tall, with a keen sharp black eye, un- 
der a wide and somewhat projecting brow, ; 
marked gracefully by a dare, arching, and ; 
somewhat raised line of eyebrow. The lips | 
were thin, and the line from the wing of the 
nose to the corner of the mouth strongly mark- 
ed, 80 as to give the ordinary expression of 
the countenance a slight, a very elight touch , 
of sarcasm ; and yet there was a sort of spark. | 
ling joyousness about it whenever he spoke, | 
which we may as well notice once for all, as it 
was the predominant look and was exccedingly 
winning, although the cast of the mere features 
was stern and determined. 

As they paused and gazed, the face of the . 
younger and fairer of tho two was full of admi- ; 
ration, pure, simple, and high; too deeply felt | 
to admit even of a smile. The other gazed 
over the landscape too, but then for a moment 
turned his eyes with a half laughing glance, , 
withdrawn as soon as given, to his companion’s | 
face, as if he and his feclings afforded as much | 
matter for thought and examination as the 
beautiful scene which had just presented itself. 

At length, after a pause, of about two min- 
utes, the younger exclaimed, — 

__ ‘How beautiful! how enchanting! and burat- 
ing upon us thus, it seems like magic.” 

“Very lovely, indeed,” replied his companion, 
with a smile; “and I doubt not we shall find 
still lovelicr things within those old grey walls 
—at least let us fancy it; for fancy is the god. 
dess that embellishes all things, and is, even 
now, doing wonders in your mind, Algernon, 
for the fair city of Heidelberg.” 

BY know net what fancy has to do with it,” 
replied the other gravely; “methinks never 
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was there a congregation of more beautiful ob- 
jects presented to the eye of man. Natare 
does everything here, William, we have no 
need of fancy. Look at that town, that castle, 
those lordly tnountains, those green waving 
woods, the river gliding——" 

“Like a golden lizard, you would say, among 
the stones,” rejoined his companion, interrupt. 
ing him. “In pity let us have some figure of 
specch to show that your admiration has not at 
least benumbed imagination. A simile, a trope, 
a metaphor, even a hyperbole will do. Can you 
not call them godlike towers! or figure me the 
mountains as giant Titans, with a bushy beard 
of oaks and beeches? What has become of 
all your flowers of rhetoric? You will never 
be able to keep pace with the doctors and poets 
of the university, if you go on in this dull style. 
Or is it that you have expended all the riches 
of your poesy upon the fair dames you left be. 
hind in Italy, and have not got a beggarly tester 
of fine words for the fair town of Heidelberg! 
or, again, are you afraid of the exchequer rup- 
ning low, and are hoarding your smart speeches 
with miserly avarice, to let love, like ¢he miser's 
son, squander them by-and-by upon the lovely 
dames of the Electoral court 1” 

“Good faith!” replied the other, ‘1 doutt 
much, my friend, whether I shall see anythmg 
in any court so lovely to my eyes as that fai 
range of mountains, out there upon the right, 
looking like sapphires on a sky of guld.” 

‘Improved! improved!” cried his compa 
ion, dropping his rein and clapping his hands; 
“those sapphires and that gold come out most 
splendidly. The poor Haardt, with her stony 
rocks, would be grateful to you, doubtless, for 
thus enriching her; but let us on, I am for liv- 
ing loveliness. Of all the landscapes I ever 
saw, the most beautiful has been a rosy cheek 
and alabaster throat; the brightest waters in 
the world for me, lie in the decp well of a dark 
blue eye; and in all the sunrises or sunsets 
that ever covered the sky with crimson, there 
is nothing like the warm blush, upon a young 
face, or the dawning smile upon a rosy lip. Let 
Us on, let us on, I say; pleasure is the puresit 
of life; let grave thoughts follow us, they will 
catch us svn enough if we do not rake haste 
and get before them.” 

“'T were a good philosophy, could it but last,” 
answered his companion, with a sinile, toach- 
ing his horse gently with the spur, and io 8 
moment more they were winding On by the side 
of the Neckar toward the old bridge, which, like 
many another building there, was not destiaed 
tu see the present day. 

Perhaps the younger of the two travellers 
felt that his companion was right in what he 
had said regarding the ornamental powers of 
fancy, when they passed the gates of Hoidel- 


| berg and entered the town itself. The sus- 


shiny splendour of the valley was lost in the 
harrow streets and tall dark houses; but still 
the shade was pleaeant, for the evening was 
hot : and there was something in the long lines 
of the quaint, many-storied buildings, with their 
ornamented gables to the streets and every bere 
and there a gleam of sunsbine breaking across 
through an aperture—something in the gay 
crowds of peuple, in the ringing laugh-and 
cheerful buzz, even in the baskets of fruits aad 
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flowers that obstructed every turning, which! and chain. In the centre of the house there 
did much with a young and enthusiastic mind, | was a large archway with steps on each side, 
to compensate for the picturesque beauty of the | which were also brought round the angle and 
valley which they no longer beheld; and still, | all along the front on either side of the arch, 
at the end of many of the streets, the towers forming a sort of base to the whole building. 
and walls of the castle were seen luoking down | A small door—that at which tho traveller 
from its proud rock, with the green branches ' halted—entered from the top of the steps, and 
and ragged crags of the mountain, towering up| this was thrown open as soon as his approach 


beyond. 

“In the name of all that's sweet and savoury, 
let us get to our inn as fast as we can,” said 
the elder of the young men. ‘My ears are 
cracked with the hoarse merriment of these 
overjoyous German throats ; and my nose feels 
feverish with all the vapours of garlic and 
sauerkraut which it has imbibed since we 

sed the gates. What is the name of the 


nn, Tony !” he continued, turning his head to! 


one of the servants behind, a merry-looking 
fellow, with a good deal of ‘shrewd humour in 
his countenance. 

“The Golden something, Sir William,’’ re- 
plied the man; “but, by my faith, ] forget 
what. We have passed through so many 
golden and silver vessels within the last month, 


that I am quite confounded by them. We rode | 


upon a golden goose last night ; the day before 
‘it was a silver moon; then we have had the 
cock of gold, the golden pitcher, the golden 
crown, the silver cross, the silver staff, and the 
silver star. We have had all sorts of fishes 


was perceived frorn one of the Windows on the 
ground floor, At least half a score of drawers 
and horschoys rushed out from the various 
holes and corners about the building. His horse 
was taken with every sign of respect ; and the 
low-bowing landlord, with night-cap in hand, 
the officious readiness of all the domestics of 
, the establishment, and the reverend greeting of 
two men, whose badges and liveries showed 
them to be the livericd attendants uf some high 
' family, convinced the travellers who followed 
closely. that their guide to the Golden Stag was 
a personage of some importance in the town of 
Heidelberg. 

The one turned round to the other and smil- 
ed, somewhat superciliously, perhaps ; for the 
haughty contempt of other people’s customs, 
and the national pride, which undervalues the 
distinctions and ranks of foreign countries to 
exalt those of his own, Were as much charac. 
‘teristic of the native of a certain island in those 
days as at present. That supercilious smile 
; Spokethe Englishmanat once. Though it would 


that ever swam in the sea, and all the beasts: be very difficult to analyze philosophically the 
that ever went into the ark, besides a number; sensations from which it sprang, perhaps it sims 
of monsters.” ‘ ply arose out of contempt for the deference 

“ Hush, sir, hush; give me a reasonable an- | shown to a man, who would venture to wear a 
awer, aid a short one,’’ replied the gentleman; feather in a different part of his hat from that 


“and remember what your master told you 


about forgetting our names till you are permit- | 


ted to remember them. What was the name 
of the inn, I say 1" 

“It was the Golden something, sir,” replied 
the man, undismayed ; ‘‘and, if I must give it 
a name when | don’t recollect the right one, 
Wll give it the name of the Stag, by way of a 
change. We have not been at a Stag for a 
week at Icast.” 

Tho other gentleman smiled; for he recol- 
lected, as soun as it was named, that the hos- 
telry to which they had been directed was really 
the Stag; and he somewhat doubted that his 
servant had ever forgotten it. ‘Now, then, 
William, to find it,” he said; ‘for this town 
seems full of signs. But here comes a inan 


in which the Englieh generally placed it. I do 
not mean to aver that it was so; but, from 
what I know of my fellow-countrymen, I think 
it very probable. Strange to say too, the coun- 
tenance on which this smile appeared, was that 
| of the elder, and to all appearance, the more 
experienced and worldly of the two. The oth- 
| er smiled not, but, checking his horse to a walk, 
; a8 soon as he was sure of the position of the 
| Golden Stag, rode slowly up to the house and 
dismounted, with a calm and deliberate air. 

By this time the stranger had disappeared, 
as well as the landlord and most of the attend- 
ants; but, nevertheless, the bustle of a new 
| arrival soon recommenced ; and, in five or ten 
| Minutes more, the two travellers were lodged 
| in large, comfortable, but somewhat gloomy 


on horscback,—by his dusty boots a traveller, rooms, and had the most positive assurance of 
like ourselves,—German too, by the cut of his; the landlord that an excellent repast was ready 
cloak and the feather on the left side of his hat. ' to be set before theron the moment they thought 


We will ask him ;” and, spurring his horse for- 
ward a little, hie met, at tho corner of the street, 
a well-dressed man about thirty years of age, 
who was riding fast at the moment, but who 

. checked his horse, when the other saluted him 
courteously and, in very tolerable German, 
poked the way to the Golden Stag. 

“Follow me,” replied the stranger, ‘and I 
will show you ; | am going thither myself:” and 
riding on, without waiting to see whether the 
strangers accompanied him or not, he took his 
‘way round the great church, and sprang to the 


ugd at the steps of a large wide rambling 
ans which bore, in bas relief, upon a pancl 
in 


second story, the Ae pa figure of a| Tope. 


gouty stag, gilt, and ornament with a collar 


fit to descend to the common ruom and partake 
of it. 

The servants and the page busied themselves 
in opening portmantles and saddichags. Kuffs, 
collars, velvet cloaks, and laced doublets were 
spread out upon the large old comfortable beds. 
An abundance of cold water, together with the 
assistance of Italian essences and perfumery 
removed all traces of travel irom their persons ; 
and when, at the end of about half an hour, the 
younger of the two, with the page to show him 
the way, descended to the hall, it would have 
been difficult, perhaps, to find a more distin- 
guished looking man within the limits of Eu- 

. He was evidently very oan 
could be traced in every Qentiy owing Noe 
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you for an oyster. Leave you but a moment, 
and you sink down into an ocean of meditation, 


the soft and rounded cheek, in the even, unfur- 
rowed brow; but there was an air of stately 


dignity in his carriage; a calm, almost cold, 
firmness in the expression of his face, which 
showed that, from some cause—either an early 
initiation into life and the sad experiences of 
the world, or from a precocious appreciation of 
the realitics of things—the mind was older than 
the man. This happens rot unfrequently, and 
is somewhat strange in its effects; but atill 
more strange is the result, when a triple com- 


fix yourself firtnly to the bottom, and would re- 
main there, I helieve, for ever, with your shell 
half open, waiting for what Providence woul 
send to fill your mouth withal. But, on my 
faith, I have no such patience ; I am like the 
patriarch Isaac, and have a longing for savoury 
tneats—likewise, for some amusement. Ths 
seems a wild boar of the forest. We must 
force him from his lair; and he will show sport, 


bination takes place, as was in some degree | depend upon it.” 


the case with him; and when the heart, tov, 


Hitherto he had spoken in English ; but now, 


remains young, after the judgment has become | turning to the stranger, with a low and some- 
mature, 80 that its passions, aided by the ener- | what extravagant bow, and yet with ao air of 
gies of the corporal frame, are placed in fre- | courtly ease, hu said, in French: “ We have 
quent antagonism, with a powerful and over-| to thank you, Monsieur, for guiding us to ibis 
ruling intellect. inn. [ trust that the host will speedily give us 
The page threw open the door of a large | farther occasion for gratitude, by setting before 
room below, which looked somewhat dark and ; us an excellent supper. I see he has laid three 
gloomy ; for the windows were small, the pan- | covers, from which I argue, that the enjoyment 
nelling was of black oak, and the sun was on, of the repast is to be heightened to us by yoar 
the other side of the house. Jt was not solita- | participating in it.” 
Ty, however ; for there, seated in one stiff tall-; ‘‘It is my intention to sup before I go," re- 
backed chair, and his fect, divested of all trav-| plicd the stranger, in very tolerable French, 
elling incuinbrances, on another, was the gen- | though with a haughty tone ; but the other was 
tleman whom they had met in the streets of | not to be rebuffed; and, proceeding with great 
the town, and who had served as their guide ; apparent ee humour, but that sort of exag- 
thither. His hat was cast upon a small table, ' geration of courtesy which is rarely without a 
his sword lay beside it, his riding-boots had l touch of sarcasm in it, he soon engaged his 
been drawn off. and some timo had been be-' German companion in more familiar converse 
stowed upon his toilet, too; for his doublet tion and broke through the husk of reserve, ip 
and cloak had been changed ; but yet the dif- which he had at first encased himself. Hlis re- 
ference of appearance produced did not seem plies, when they became more frank and free, 
very remarkable to an eye accustomed to the showed a mind not uncultivated, an intellect 
most splendid courts in Europe. |of some extent, and views in general just 
Yo say truth, the young Englishman had not and powerful, though there was an alloy of 
been very much prepossessed in the stranger's | hanghty presumption and somewhat irritable 
favour. ‘I'he brief bluff answer he had given self-esteem, which became ever More apparent, 
when addressed, the manner in which he had if not more offensive, as his reserve wore 


ridden on, with hardly a look to see that they | away. 


followed, seemed to him to betoken a want of 
courtesy, with witich, indeed, he wags not in- 
clined to quarrel, but which be did not greatly 
admire. The other did not move when he en- 
tered either, though certainly not unconscious 
of his presence ; for the large, clear, grey eyes 
were raised and fixed upon the new-comer, ’ 
with a firtn, inquiring, almost insolent stare. 
Tt was unpleasant to the young Englishman ; 
but he did not come there to seck disputes ; 
and, turning to the page who waited at the 
door, as af for orders, he bade him tell the land- 
lord to serve the supper as quickly as might be, 
apd then he walked to the window, and gazed 
out at the varied scene which the streets pre- 
sented. 

In two minutes he was lost in a reverie, for- , 
getting altogether that there was any other 
being in the room but himself; and, though the 
other guest rose, moved his hat and sword, and 
walked up and down with a heavy stcp, the 
sound these evolutions produced fell upon an 
unconscious ear which had no power to carry 
them to a mind far away, busied with other 
things. 

In about five minutes the door again opencd, 
a quick step was heard, and the other English 
traveller, entering, advanced to his friend, laid 
his hand upon his shoulder and exclaimed, in 
& gay tone, ‘ What! in the depth again, Alger- 
zon! On my life, nature must have intended , 


In the midst of their conversation, the land- 
lord and his satellites entered with the supper. 
Two of the travellers’ servants came in to wait 
upon their masters ; one of the attendants ia 
livery, who had met their German companica 
at the door, took a place behind his chair, fiat- 
tering with ribbons and tags; and tho three 
gentlemen applicd themselves to the satisfying 
of an jimportunate appetite. Aer a few mn 
utes the younger of the two Englishmen seem- 
ed to cast off his thoughtful nivod, gave himself 
up to the gay leading of his friend, and laughed 
and jested likewise. The wine that was placed 
upon the table did not seem at all to his taste. 
and pushing it from him with a shudder, after 


, the first drops had passed his lips, he pro 


nounced it vinegar disguised. 

** Come, come, mine host,” he said, looking 
over his shoulder to the master of the inn, who 
had retained in the room, perhaps with a due 
calculation of the excellence of the beverage 
he had served, in its relation to the quality of 
his guests—fur innkeepers, even then, wefe 
not unaccustomed tu make their Wine the meas- 
ure, or aristometre, of those they entertained; 
‘come, come, mine host, this is doubtless good 
wine in its way, for those whom it suits; bat 
we have ridden far and want some wore ge 
rous juice tu refresh us. Let us ba 
thing super-excellent, the very bride 
cellar, as I think you call it bere in Germany 
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and mind that it be at least a hundred and fifty ; pressed their fellow-guest to join them and 
times better than this or else it will not do.” | give his opinion of the wine; and, on his Show- 

“You speak good German, too,” said the | ing some reluctance, added : “ Nay, nay, if you 
stranger, “ and seem to know our customs well, | refuse, J shail think that you are offended with 
even to the tricks of our landlords. Were you | the light talk of my jesting friend there. You 
ever here before!” ‘ must bear with him, you must bear with bim, 

“Not in this good town of Heidelberg,” re- | sir, for it is an inveterate habit he has; and be 
plied the young gentleman ; “ but some three | could sooner go without his dinner than his 
years ago, I passed through other parts of Ger- | joke, at whuscever’s expense it is indulged. It 
many on my way to the south. The reason/is the custom of the country we come from 
why I speak French to you is, that my friend | last; for there it is so dangerous to speak se- 
here does not understand the tongue of the | riously on any subject, that men tako refuge in 
country.” a jest as in a redoubt.” 

“Tis a pity,” replied the other, “the lan-| The stranger secmed satisfied with this ex- 
guage isa fine one, and so, methinks, strangers } planation, joined in their wine, pronounced it 
most find the country. I have travelled too, | excellent, forgot his haughty air; and, return- 
myself, but never saw aught finer than this our | ing to the subject which they had left, began to 
valley of the Neckar.” expatiate once more upon the beauty, splen- 

‘Most beautiful, indeed,” rejoined the young | dour, gallantry, and wit of the court of the 
Englishman; ‘80 much so, that I judge one| Elector, Frederic V., when suddenly a loud ex- 
might while away a day or two here very well." | plosion, which seemed to shake the solid walls 

“Methinks one may, or pass a life here | of the old building, and was echoed for several 
either,” rejoined their companion, with asome-| seconds by the rocks and mountains round, 
what haughty and offended air. ‘The court of! interrupted his declamation, and made the two 
the Elector Palatine is, I believe, second to few | Englishmen gaze in each other's face. 
in Europe.” Ere they could inquire farther, another roar, 

“What is that, Algernon, what is that?” | and then another, was heard ; and, turning to 
cried the other Englishman, who seemed to | their German companion, the elder exclaimed : 
have comprehended part of what was said; ‘it | “In the name of our fair lady Fortune! what 
is treason to friendship to talk a language inj is the mcaning of this! Is the castle besieg- 
‘my presence which is unintelligible to my poor | ing the town, or the town the castle? Or have 
ears.” you imported Mount Vesuvius to warm you 

The other gentleman explained in French; | here from time to time with an cruption, and 
and with a smile, slightly sercastic, his friend | preserve the antiquities of the place in ashes, 
turned to their companion, exclaiming, ‘Is | pumice-stone, and sulphur?” 
this court so magnificent, then, indced? We “Neither, my good sir,” answered their fel- 
are ignorant of this part of Europe, sir, having low-traveller, who had remained totally un- 
been long in the far south, sporting amongst | moved ; ‘it is but the guns of the caatle firing 
princes and lazaroni at Naples, jesting with |in honour of the Flector's birth-day, the nine- 
priests, cardinals, and popes at Rome, discuss- | teenth of August; for on this day and hour, 
ing pictures, statues, and points of religion! now three-and-twenty years ago, our noble 
with painters, philosophers, and atheists at| prince was born in the good town of Amberg. 
Florence, and masking and making music with | There is a grand banquet at the castle to-day ; 
fair dames and reverend seniors in the City of | but, ride hard as I would, 1 was tuo late for it, 
the waves. Wc have brought over a stock of| and so must content myself with going to the 
vices and small talk, I trust, that would decorate ' reception in the evening, which, they say, will 
any court in Christendom; and, faith, if yours | be one of unusual magnificence.” 
is such as you describe it, and fond of magnifi- «Faith, then, I think we will go there too,” 
cepce and merriment, velvet and volubility, | said the elder of the two Englishmen; “ doubt- 
we must go up and visit it; and, doubtless, | less we shall see collected all the beauty of the 
hall be made much ef, as our merits de- ; Court Palatine.” 


serve.” “If you get admission,” rejoined the other, 
“The access is not 80 easy as you may sup-, drily. ‘ 
pose, sir,” answered the other, sternly; “it| ‘Oh, that is beyond all doubt,’’ was the ban- 


requires something clse than a man’s own ac- | tering reply : “your prince can never be such 

count of himself to gain entrance and estcem | a barbarian as to refuse the pleas‘ires of his 

there.” court to two such proper young mien as oure 

“Ha! here comes our host with a very sa- | selves, especially as we have the honour and 
gacious looking bottle,” cried the younger trav- | advantage of your acquaintance.” _ - 

eller, who thought, perhaps, his friend was| ‘TI fancy you will find bim sufficiently civil- 
pushing his jests somewhat too far. ‘If those | ized to do so,” said the other sharply ; “and 
cobwebs have heen spun round the neck by | my acquaintance, sir, can only be bencficial to 
thinner legs than your fingers, landlord, the | thuse of whose name and station I am informed. 
wine would be as sour as cider, or of an im-|I may as well at once giz you to understand, 
mortal quality.” knowing this court, and being connected with 
+«] will warrant you, sir,’ answered the host, | it, that you will not be admitted unless you be 

putting down long-stalked glasses, ‘‘if ever | properly introduced.” _— 

ou tasted hetter in your days,-say my name ere was a degrce of arrogance in his tone, 
not Kheinhardt ;” and he filled up to the| more than in his words, that at once amused 
for the younger traveller and his compan- | and offended the younger of the two gentle- 

: men; and, after bis companion bad exclaimed, 
|“ Then muat we die without yenes al Garey s 


_ ore the former , it, however, he 


as banquet will be scarcely over yet. 


he turned towards the other gentleman, saying, 
with a grave smile, : 

«We have a bad habit, sir, in England, of 

ving the strength of our own convictions by 
aying wagers on any subject of dispute. If 
auch were the custom here, I would ask you 
what you will bet that I and my friend here 
will not go upto the castle this very night, 
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“So be it then,"* said their companion 
gravely. ‘You will have to ride, Master 
Lovet, as perhaps you know, for it is some. 
what difficult to find carriages here that woukl 
drag you up that bill! But you make your 
boots large,” he continued, playing upon an 
expression commonly used in Germany at that 


| time, to express a man who stood upon little 


and, without any introduction whateoever, with- | ceremony—‘ But you make your boots large, 
out naming our names, stating our rank, or dis-| and therefore your hose will escape suiling, 
closing our pursuits, receive kind hospitality |I go to get mine on;” and rising, he left the 
from the elector, and pass the evening with his | room. 


court.” 


The younger traveller, whom we shall hence. 


The peraonage whom he addressed replied | forth call by the name he thought fit to assume, 
first with a laugh, and then said: “ Perhaps| was inclined to fall into a fit of musing again; 
you may find your way in, for the attendants | but the other leaned over the table, saying: 


are not likely to drive back a well dressed man ; | “ Ask the fellow's name, Algernon. 


but if the elector’s eye falls upon you, that of 
his chamberlain, or any of his high officers, you 
will soon be expelled, depend upon it, unless 
you divulge your names.” 

“Not 80,” replied the other; “I will go 
straight to the elector ; I will refuse to divulge 
my name, and yet I will pass the evening there ; 
on all which I will stake a hundred crowns. 
You yourself shall be the witness, a8 you say 
you are going; but, of course, it is understood 
that you do and eay nothing to impede my pro- 
ceedings.” 

“ Done !’” cried the other, striking his hand 
on the table; “I take your wager. Methinke 
I should know this court better than you 
can.” 

“T have known many courts,” answered the 
young man, with a good-humoured laugh, * and 
never yet found one in which impudence and 
@ cool face could not make its way. So now 
Jet us be friends and shake bands upon our 
wagers, which shall be decided as soon as you 
are ready.” 

The stranger took his hand, not very cor- 
dially, and replied: ‘*We must wait a little ; 
I would 

in know, too,” he added, ‘‘ who are to be my 

companions in entering the elector’s court." 
“Oh! make yourself perfectly easy,” replied 
the elder of the two young men: “you shall 
seem to know nothing of us from the moment 
you pass the gate ; nay, with this sweet world's 
simple versatility, sball turn the shoulder coldly | 
to those with whom you have climbed the hill 
the moment you have reached the top. The 
truth is, honourable sir, my fricnd and myself 
. have resolved not to reveal our real names’ 
while travelling in these foreign lands. Asa 
Matter of course, we have each packed up 
With our saddle-bags and portmanties, a fresh 
and well-conditioned name for the nonce. He 
is called Algernon Grey: T have been known 
for some months past as William Lovet. We 
do not ask you to believe that our godfathers 
and our godmothers, at our baptisms, were at 
ali familiar with these appellations, cither no- 
Men or prenomen ; nevertheless, it is a whim 
we have, and we request our excellent friends 
to humour us therein. Those who would do 
us reverence, tack esquire to the end of cach 
name, to designate the lowest rank of gentle- 
men in England qualified to bear arms; hut 
We aro not particular, and even when that title 
belbgrsieal the bare name does very well with- 


He seems 
a sullen and discourteous dog, unwilling, or 
unable, to understand a jest.” 

‘Good faith! you began like a young bag- 
gard, William,” replied his companion, ‘dash 
ing straight at your game, without waiting to 
see its flight. All men are not ready to jes 
with every stranger. He may have good qual- 
ities, though he seems haughty enough ;" acd 
turning to one of the attendants of the inn, he 
asked, in German, the name of the gentleman 
who had jnat left the room. 

“That sir, is the Baron Oberntraut,”’ replied 
the man, with a low reverence; “he is the 
only son of the master of the horse to the 
elector, and a captain of cuirassiers.”” 

«What ! the same who distinguished himself 
so much in the campaign of Juliers ?” cried the 
' young genticman. 

“The same, sir,” answered the man. “He 
was very young then; but he did great things, 
I have heard.” 

« By my honour! be has some reason to be 


| toe hal observed Algernon Grey ; “but come, 
i 


lliam, let us get ready too. Order the horses 
round, Tony. I suppose they are not tired 
with our short march.” 

“Tired, sir!’ replied the man. ‘+ Lord bless 
you! with the oats they have got into them 
since they came, they'd take the castle o 
there as if it were a five-barred gate. I hea 
Hob say that Barbary had eaten a peck and a 
half, while you were changing your cloak !"" 

“If that were the first lie be ever told # 
Might be worth repeating,” said William 
Lovet; ‘but let us go, Algernon. J am all on 
fire for the beauties of the fair Elizabeth's 
court; and if I can find out which is this 
vant bes Mistress, on my soul I will plague 

im. 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Wno is that, who is that 1” cried the small 
shrill voice of a little deformed boy, who atood 
as near to the gate of the castle as the soldiers 
would let him—and, to say the truth, they had 
suffered him to approach somewhat nearer 
than their orders warranted, in respect for a 
tall, beautiful, well formed girl, his sister, who 
held him by the hand. 

“Which do you mean, Hans!" asked bis 
fair companion. ‘That one, in the 
gold doublet, and the cloak lined with e 
of Oberntra.. 


That is the young = 
a 


Sn 
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Great Captain, who defeated the Austrians on 
the other side of the Rhine.” 

“He does not look to me like a great cap- 
tain,” said the small sharp voice, proceedin 
from the narrow and protuberant chest. “ 
thought he would have been all in armour, as 
the soldiers were once, when I saw them ride 
through the streets.” 

“Ig that a Frenchman?” asked one of the 
lower order of students, who was leaning in 
studied, oot to say affected negligence, with 
his arm round the neck of one of his fellows. 
* Do you see how he wears his hat! and in 
what a jaunty way he has thrown his cloak all 
upon his left shoulder, as if he wished to keep 
the hilt of his sword warm 1” 

“Oh, he may keep it warm enough in 
Heidelverg, if he like,” rejoined the other 
student to whom he spoke; ‘ we'll give it 
work, if it want it; but which do you mean, 
Frederic? for there are two of them—the black 
cock or the white one!” 

‘The fair one,” replied the former speaker ; 
“the one in the philimot and gold; he is a 
proper man, Carl, and, I should think, ready 
enough to use his rapier, if one may judge by 
his look.” 

“Oh, looks are nothing,” replied the other ; 
‘«but I should think he isno Frenchman. More 
likely an Englishman, come, like the rest of 
them, to flutter at our court.” 

Come away, wife, come away,” said a 
jolly, fat citizen, with ansace-of-clubs nose and 
a beard tolerably sprinkled with grey, to a’ 
pretty woman, some twenty years younger, | 
who stuod beside him, holding the hand of a 
little boy abvut four or fiw years old—* It is 
full time for us to be getting home; don't you 
see the sun is nearly down—one half behind 
the hills there? and it will be dark before we , 
reach the door. There, come along; you are a| 
great admirer of fair men, I know: but, me- 
thinks you should have had enough of them to- 
night; 80 let ns homeward, if you would not have - 
yon gallant kiss his hand to you as a reward for 
your staring.” 

While this conversation and much of a simi- 


g 


horses, and Oberntraut, anxious to show that he 
kept his word, in not throwing any impediment 
in the way-of the two Englishmen, turned his 
head, saying in German, * You must dismount 
here, being visitors; I ride into the court, as 
one of the Elector's household.” 

The soldiers instantly raised their halberts to 
let him pass with the two servants, who had 
accompanied him from the inn. At the same 
moment, one of Algernon Grey's attendants 
sprang to his stirrup, to aid him in dismount- 
ing; and, giving his sword to his page to carry, 
the young gentleman and his friend disencum- 
bered themselves of the large riding boots of 
the day—which, be it remarked, easily covered 
shoes and all—and passing between the guards, 
with a confident air, as if there could be no 
earthly doubt of their admission, walked on, 
under the archway of the great square tower, 
into the wide court-yard. 

The scene was a very brilliant one, which 
was now presented to their eyes. Crowds of 
attendants, belonging either to the household of 
the Elector Palatine himeelf, or to those of the 
great nobles of his court, were scattered thickly 
over the wide space befure them—sometimes 
standing in groups of eight or nine together— 
sometimes moving hither and thither, with quick 
or sauntering pace; and every colour of the 
rainbow, in its very brightest tints, was to be 
seen displayed in the gorgeous costume of the 
day. Neither was there any lack of lace and 
embroidery, plumes, sword-knots and fluttering 
scarfs; and, around this gay flower-bed, rose 
up, in the faint bilan J light, innumerable and 
irregular masses of building, of every period and 
of every style, the remains of which can still be 
traced, slowly mouldering away under the hand 
of time, and presenting to the thoughtful eye a 
sad picture of the end of all great designs ; a 
bitter lesson to man's presumptuous hopes, a 
dark but chastening admonition to joy, prosper- 
ity, and power. 

On the right hand, under a wide arcade sup- 
ported by graceful columns, was a large and 
skilful band of musicians, making the air ring 
with the sounds of their instruments. Upon 


Jar kind had been going on amongst the numer- | the left, in darkness, such as time casts upon 
ous groups, which had assembled round the! all man’s doings, was a pile of architecture, the 
outward Bergthor, or castle-gate, of the fine old light and graceful lines of which betokened a 
palace of the Electors Palatine, the party of; very early period of construction. Nearly in 
three gentlemen and seven servants, which had | the centre of the court rose up a fountain; the 
slowly wound up the long and steep ascent sparkling jets of which caught and reflected the 
from the town to the castle, had reached the! rosy light which had spread over the sky above. 
flat at the top, and were passing over the| Farther on, to the right, appeared a vast mass 
drawbridge, which then existed at the Burgthor, | in the Italian taste, covered with rich and splen- 
into that wide extent of ground, which was; did ornamente—statues, arabesques, and pilas- 
inclosed by the great wall of the furtress.| ters—and pierced with innumerable windows, 
Whether it was that the presence of (bern-| from which bright lights were shining, showing 
traut, who was well known to the soldiery,° that the sun’s decline was felt within. In more 
procured them free admission, or that the guards than one other place, too, on both sides and in 
had only orders to keep out the ordinary citizens | front, a taper, or a lamp might be seen passing 
of the place, the whole party were suffered to| slowly on from room to room across the vari- 
proceed without opposition, and rode on to the; ous casements, affording a sort of mysterious 


bridge-house, while fine strains of martial music, 
wafted by the wind from the great cuurt of the 
castle, and the sound of many a gay and musical 
voice from the gardens round told that the rev- 
elry of the Elector's birth-night was still going 


With undiminished spirit. y 
Ae: the arch of the bridge-house, two of, 


guards sae aa partizans before the! 


interest to a fanciful mind, as the eye of the 
young Englishman rested on the dark piles to 
the west, from which the sunshine had for sev- 
eral hours departed. 

Grouped together near the fountain, and held 
by groums and stable boys, were a number of 
horses, richly caparisoned ; and near them was 
seen the form of the Baron af Qharnrrent, WoRTy 
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dismounting and speaking to his two servants, |to the surprise of all present, he gave the two 
as if waiting to give time for his late compan- | gentlemen a lowly salutation, and drew back to 
ions to come up. 5 the table again. ; 
“That is civil and honourable of him,” said} A slight smile curled Algernon'’s handsome 
Algernon Grey, as they advanced toward him.| lip; and, with a tone of dignity, he said aleud, 
“A good deal of self-confidence in it,” an-| addressing the officer : “Will you be pleased, 
swered the other; ‘he feels so euro of win-| sir, to inform the Elector Palatine personally, 
ning his bet, that he wishes to prove to us that | if you can have his ear for a moment, that two 
it is done by no unfair advantage.” English gentlemen of befitting rank, who for 
« Still the worst side of everything!” rejoin-| reasons of their own decline to give their 
ed his friend, with a grave smile, and moved | names, crave his gracious permission to wit- 
on. But as scon as Oberntraut perceived them | ness the aplendours of his court this night ; and 
within a few yards, he himself advanced toward | to tread a measure in his hall with the fair 
a flight of steps before one of the principal | dames of our own fair princess. We ask it 
buildings. where an open door and a blaze of, with loyal hearts and true, well aware of what 
light, displayed a low arched hall, crowded with | we do, and not venturing to request aught un- 
attendants. His step was slow and stately, | becoming of him to grant, or us to receive.” 
Dut though, before he had reached the top of} ‘The officer bowed, and, turning towards those 
the steps, the two Englishmen were close to| without, said: ‘ Keep the door '" and then, ad- 
bim, he took not the slightest notice of them, | vancing towards the inner chamber, seemed to 
aad passed on. answer quickly a question of Oberntraut, who 
Several other persons were, at the moment, : had lingered near the entrance, and then pass- 
advencny in the same direction; and Lovet | ed on. 
whispered to his companion; ‘Follow the; ‘Now are your hundred crowns in peril, Al- 
stream, follow the stream.” Algernon Grey! gernon,” said William Lovet; ‘‘a fair new 
did so, and found himself guided by the rest to! saddle-cloth embroidered in gold, a silver bit 
what seemed the great stairease of the castle. | and gilt stirrups, together with an ear-ring of 
It was not indeed so magnificent, either in its ; nineteen carats and a ruby, to say nothing of 2 
proportions or its decorations, as the splendour | new kerchief to Madge, Marianne, or Margery. 
of the exterior might have led a traveller to| all hang upon the chance of the fair delivery of 
expect; but what it wanted in architectural | a simple message by an anti-chamber officer of 
beauty was supplied by extrinsic decoration of|an Elector Palatine. Heaven save the mark! 
great taste, consisting of flowers and shrubs| if the pretty maid with the brown eyes, who 
and branches disposed in such manner as to| was likely in the course of time and by the 
mingle the harsh lines of the grey stone pleas- | concatenation of circumstances, to have that 
antly and symmetrically with the graceful bends : kerchief at your hands, now knew upon whata 
of the green foliage. An ubject had been sought | rash cast you havétrisked it, would she not fret 
and attained very much neglevted in those | and scold at the probable result of the bet at the 
times, namely, the perfect lighting of the stair-' Golden Stag?" 
‘ease ; for, althongh the day had hardly closed,| “ She would be silly so to do,” replied Alger- 
the lamps were already gleaming along the bal-, non Grey. “I have no fears of money going 
ustrades, not with a harsh and overpowering out of my purse to-night; the good man will 
glare, but with a tempered brightness, which deliver his message aptly enough, I am sure; 
showed all that could please and captivate the and the message, of which you understand not 
eye and yet left a dim indistinctness, not dis- a word, was just the bait to catch the young 
cagreeable, over the rest. Five or six persons Elector with his notions of chivalrous gallantry. 
.preceded the young Englishmen in their ascent, : Hark, what a buzz comes through the doorway. 
some speaking together, some silent and lone- Methinks half the palatinate must be here ; and 
ly; but all turned to the left on reaching the see how the figures glide about across and 
top, and passed through a guarded door, round across—now in blue and silver—now in 
which a number of attendants were standing, | and gold—now in black and pearls, like painted 
into a small anti-chamber, where a single offi- ' shadows in a showman's box. But here comes 
-@er appearcd leaning his hand upon atable. —_ our messenger, and with him a very grave and 
No questions were asked of any of those who | reverend persunage with a beard of an ell long. 
went before Algernon Grey and his friend; and Let us advance to meet him, as if we knew 
he with calm and grave deliberation followed, his inward dignity at once by his outward 
neither looking to the right nor the left, nor shape.’ 
taking the slightest notice of a whispered in-: With the same stately carriage which he 
quiry, which be heard running amongst the ser- | had lately assumed, Algernon Grey took a few 
‘Vants, as to who and what he was. William slow steps forward, to meet a somewhat cer- 
Lovet, in his bie ieee of the language, was pulent gentleman, whose hair and coloring 
also ignorant of all such perils to their enter- seemed to bespeak a hasty and choleric tem- 
Prise; and, with a gay and well assured look, perament, and then made him a low bow. The 
followed close upon his companiun's steps, ad.’ officer, who had been in waiting in the anti. 
justing the glittering tie of his sword-knot and; chamber, pointed with his hand to the two 
thrusting his rapier a little further back. | Englishmen, saying: “These are the two gen- 
The moment they entered the anti-room, Al- tlemen ;” and the other, who followed, returned 
gernon Grey marked that the Baron of Obern- their salutation, scanning them for a momeat 
traut paused for an instant at the opposite door, | with his eye ere he spoke. 
as if to see whether the officer on duty would! “Jt is the Elector's pleasure, sirs,” he said 
stop them, or require their names. The latter | length, “ that 1 introduce you tu his presence 
Ammoediately advanced a step ortwo; but then, | and once more he gazed at them from head 


i 
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Toot, in a somewhat haughty and supercilious ' regularly handsome, certainly they were; and 
manner. ‘seeing them standing there, clothed in similar 
But Algernon Grey was not to be provoked colors, of the same age, slightly contrasted 
out of hig caution; and, with @ very slight complexion, with only that difference in height* 
inchnation of the head, he replied: “The| which might well exist between the husband 
Elector is gracious; we are at yéur com-|and the wife, one might have been tempted to 
mand.” think that no two people had ever been more 
There was nothing more to be said; and|fitly matched, had but the countenance of 
therefore the Electoral officer wheeled his | Frederic possessed more energy and determi- 
large person round, and, with a somewhat more nation of character. Elizabeth stood on her 
civil gesture than he had hitherto used, led the husband’s right hand; and on his left were seen 
way into the chamber beyond. It was filled first a page, holding his sword, and then a 
with numerous persons of both sexes, dressed group of the glittering nobles of his court; but 
in the gorgeous costume of the day ; and cer- | on the right of the Electress, were assembled 
tainly the court of the mightiest monarch in twelve or thirteen of the fairest flowers of 
Europe could not have displayed greater splen; | Christendom, all robed nearly alike in white 
dor of apparel, or greater beauty of person, than ‘and silver ; their marble brows and glossy hair 
appeared at that of the Count Palatine. People. bound with garlands, as it were, of diamonds 
of all nations and all languages were there ; and‘ and pearls. In other parts of the room—near 
amongst the busy crowds which moved hither | the windows—near the doors—under the arches 
and thither, every bue of hair, every shade of on either side, were several other groups con- 
’ complexion was to be seen ; from the fair-hair- | versing in 4 low tone ; but the middle was va- 
ed, blue-eyed children of the north, to the dark | cant, ut least when Algernon Grey entered ; 
Transylvanian, andthe swarthy Moor. Through , and he was advancing after his guide, towards 
all the throng the chamberlain of the Elector | the young sovereign before him, when suddep- 
cleared a way for himself and the two who fol- ly, from a group on his right, a glittering courtier 
lowed : the rotundity of his person acting a8 a' of about his own age started forward, and held 
sort of human wedge, which left a vacancy be- | out his hand. 
hind it ; and many a head was turned to gaze| The visitor, however, placed his finger on 
upon the young strangers; it being remarked - his lip, saying in a low tone, “Not a word, 


that they looked neither to the right nor the, 
left, as if they did not wish to recognise or be | 
recognised by any one, should there, by chance, 
be found am acquaintance amongst the varied 
multitude. i 

Although the immense masses of the castle, 
as they had seen it from the outside, had im- , 
pressed them with a strong idea of its vastness, | 
yet,. from some cause or another, Algernon | 
Grey had expected to find the Elector and his 
fair wife in the room beyond the anti-chamber. 
Indeed its extent was so great, its decorations 
80 sumptucus, and the groups it contained so 
Dumerous, that it might well have heen sup- 
posed the atfience-hall of a great prince. But 
everything in the castle of Heidelberg, at that | 
period, was upon so magnificent a scale, that no 
acquaintance with other palaces enabled a vis- 
itor to judge of what was to be his reception 
here, It contained, in those days, a suite of 
ten splendid: salaons, one opening into the 
other, and each covered with lavish ornament. | 
Through the whole of these, till at length they , 
reached what is called the silver chamber, the : 
two young Englishmen were led, before they | 
found the object of their search. 

Two pages, one stationed on each side of tho 
wide door way, held up the curtains of white 
velvet and silver, which hung from huge rings 
above; and as Algernon entered, a more quiet 
scene than those he had just passed, but still a 
very striking one, presented itself to his eyes. 
At the farther side of the room, perhaps at a 
distance of forty or fifty feet, standing a little 
in advance of two chairs of state, were seen 
Frederic and the Electreas, both in the pride of 
youth and beauty. The features of neither 
‘were perfectly regular, but the face of each had 
its own peculiar charm of expression, the one 

aming with graceful kindness and dignified 
"good humour, the other sparkling with wit, 


amagination, and soul. Strikingly, though not | cle which we copy ia tha beter 


Craven,* we are to be as strangers here.” 

The other instantly drew back again, with 
a smile; but William Lovet nodded to him 
gaily, and then followed his friend. 

This little interlude had not caught the 
Elector’s eye, for at that moment the Baron of 
Oberntraut passed before him, and bowing low, 
took his place amongst the gentlemen on the 
left. 
Elizabeth, however, saw it, and smiled, and 
then whispered a word in her husband's ear. 
Frederic’s eyes were immediately turned upon 
the young Englishmen, who were now within 
a few paces; and a look of pleasure came over 
his countenance, while he replied in a low tone 
to what his wife had said. 

The next moment the chamberlain interposed 
with a low and formal how, saying, ‘“‘ These 
are the gentlemen, your Highness; I know not 
how else to introduce them to you, as they do 
not think fit to grace me with their names; 
but your pleasure being that they should fave 
admittance, I have obeyed you in bringing 
them to your presence.” This said in a grave 
and formal tone, he drew back upon the prince’s 
left. 

“You are welcome, gentlemen,” said Fred- 
eric. ‘Though you deny your name—and we 
will let that pass unquestioned—we must, as 
sovereign of this land, inquire what brings you 
hither: having due regard for the safety of our 
subjects, to the fairer part of whom, methinka, 
you might prove dangerous.” 

While he spoke, a playful and good-humoar- 
ed smile curled his lip; and Algernon Grey 
answered in a respectful but yet gay tone; “I. 
Toust reply to your Highness with one of our 
English players,— 

* A roving disposition, good my lord.’ 

¢@ By some authors jt is stated that Craven was not at 
this time at the electoral court; but of course the chroml- 
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Such was the evil cause that brought us to the 

fair Palatinate. Being there, we heard that 

this day your Highness held a high revel, and, 

longing to see the wonders of this court, we 

ventured hither, craving leave to tread a meas- 

ure with any fair dame who will so hunour 
s.’" 

“I fear me much,” said Frederic, in the 
same tone of courtevus jesting, “that you are 
two perilous young men.” 

“He, my lord, is perilous young,” replied 
Lovet, pointing to his companion ; ‘God send 
that I may have a good title to the same char- 
acter for the next twenty years; but, I doubt 
me much, it is passing away from me.” 

“We are all upon a road where there are 
no inns,” answered the Elector, somewhat 
more gravely; ‘but what I fear is, that you 
bring danger with you, and I doubt much that 
I must order you into confinement, unless you 
can find bail and surety.’’ 

“Nay, my good lord, I will be their bail,” 
cried Elizabeth of England gaily; ‘and to 
make all sure, I will put them in gentle ward, 
ao that they commit no offence while in your 
dominions. — Here, Agnes,” she continued, 
“and you, my fair Countess of Laussitz, you 
shall be their warders, and remember, that, 
throughout this whole night, whether in the 
dance or at the table, in the halls or in the gar- 
dens, you lose not sight of your several prison- 
ers fora moment. Stay," she continued, “ al- 
though my good lord is inclined to treat them 
thus severely, I will be more gentle, as be- 
comes a lady, and let each choose into whose 
captivity he will fall. What say you, sir?" 

“By your Highness's gracious permission,” 
replied Algernon Grey, to whom her words 
were addressed, ‘‘as there can be no want of 
gallantry in a choice where I know neither, I 
will surrender myself to the lady you first 
mentioned.” : : 

“That ia you, Agnes,” said the Electress ; 
‘come forward and take possession of your 
prisoner.” 

As the princess spoke, a young lady, who 
stood a little behind, advanced with a light 
step, but with some slight timidity of manner, 
and a cheek more flushed than it was the 
moment before. The timidity, however, ap- 
peared but to add new grace to that which, 
even before, seemed perfect; and Algernon 
Grey gazed upon her in evident surprise and 
admiration, feeling himself right happy in his 
choice. 

_ It is very difficult to convey in language any 
just idea of those various distinctions and 
shades of beauty, which the eye seizes in a mo- 
ment, but which escapes from words; and it 
would be almost doing injustice to the fair 
girl, who now approached the princess's side, 
to attempt a detailed description. To give 
some idea, however, of her person, as the por- 
traits, still existing, represent her, it may be 
enough to say, that she was certainly not 
- above the middle height, but with every limb 
80 exquisitely formed, that she looked taller 
than she really was. Her rich brown hair, 
with chestnut gleams upon it, fell in profuse 
abundance down her neck, in the fashion of 
the day. Her eyes were neither blue, nor 
brows, nor grey, but of that soft and soul-spsak- 
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ing hazel, so rarely seen and yet so exquisitely 
beautiful; while the long dark eyelash aod 
arched brow lent themselves to every shade of 
expression, from deep and pensive thought to 
light and sparkling gaiety. The features were 
all small and delicate, the skin pure as als- 
baster, with a sunset glow upon her cheek. 
And the slightly parted lips, showing the pearly 
teeth beneath, seemed teinpting love and prom- 
ising return. The small, fine hand, the beau- 
tifully formed foot and ankle, the graceful neck 
and swelling bosom, the very turn of the head, 
all seemed liko the dream of a sculptor in some 
moment of inspiration. And to crown all, was 
that breathing of the soul through every feature 
and through every part, which invests each 
movement with some new charm. 

Algernon Grey gazed upon her, I have said, 
with a look of admiration and surprise ; and the 
keener and shrewder eye of William Lovet, too, 
ran over her face and figure, but with a very 
different expression. It lasted but fur a mo 
ment, and then he turned his gaze upon his 
friend, marking well the gleam of surprise that 
sparkled on his countenance. A slight smile 
curled his lips; but when Algernon Grey ad- 
vanced and twok her hand, at the Princess's 
command, those lips moved ; and, had any one 
been near, he might have heard him say, ina 
low tone, * This will do, methinks.” 

Another eye, too, marked the whole proceed- 
ing; but, in this instance, the brow became 
clouded, the moment the young Englishman's 
hand touched that of his fair companion ; and, 
setting his teeth hard in his lower lip, the Baron 
of Oberntraut turned away his head, as if not 
to expose the discontent which was too plainly 
written on his face. 

“Tl am ready, may it please your Highness,” 
said William Lovet, advancing as soon as Al- 
gernon and his partner had drawn back, “to 
submit myself entirely to your high commands ; 
but I do beagech you to lighten my chains by 
making them of roses, and bidding my fair 
gaoler issue her orders in French, English, or 
Italian, as I fear my purse is very empty of 
German coin; and if she have none otber, the 
exchange would be much against me.” 

“Fear not,” replied the Princess ; “ we all 
speak French here. Come, fair Countess, take 
your prisoner, treat him well, bat watch him 
carefully ; and, to amuse his sad hours of cap- 
tivity, show him all that is worth seeing in our 
hurnble court.” 

The lady to whom she spoke was in the first 
rank of those on ber right; and William Lovet 
had no cause for dissatisfacyon with his fate 
for the evening. The lady was tall and fair, 
but sparkling with beauty and youth; and a 
merry mouth, a sleepy and love-languid eye 
presented to his imagination all those qualities 
best suited to his taste. He was speedily in 
full career of jest and gallantry with hia fair 
companion, and seemed at first to make more 
progress with her than Algernon Grey could 
boast with his partner for the night. 

After a pause of a few moments, the Elector 
turned to the Marshal of his household, and 
asked if any more guests were arriving or @Xe 
pected. The reply was “None ;” and waving 
his hand, the Prince said ina gay tone; ‘Then, 
jet us break off our state, and, for an hour or 
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two, enjoy ourselves with the rest. Lords and 
ladies, to your several pastimes; and, accerd- 
ing to a proverb, which [ learned in England, 
let us all be merry and wise.” 

Thus saying, he drew the arm of the Elect- 
ress through bis own, and moved towards the 
doors of the hall. His departure was a signal 
for the dispersion of the court; the ceremonial 
part of the evening's occupations was at an 
end; and—ranging through the long suite of 
rooms which had been thrown open, going forth 
intothe gardens and terraces—in general bright- 
ly illuminated by painted lanterns—sume seek- 
ing the dance, some conversation—each en- 
deavoured to amuse himself as best he might 
upon that night of festivity and rejvicing. 


ee 


CHAPTER III. 


Tae fate that hangs over the death-doomed 
race of man appais us not. We wander where 
generations have grown up and bloomed, borne 
fruit, and passed away, without a homily in our 
hearts; we tread upon the very graves of a 
thousand races, we walk over the huge burial 
place of the world, and give not a thought to 
the fellow dust that sleeps below. Strange and 
tuarvellous insensibility! whence does it spring? 
Js it from mere levity that we thus rise above 
the deep thoughts of our inevitable doum! Or 
is it from a high sense of loftier destinies, an 
intimate conviction of the imperishablo eleva- 
tion of one part of our mixed nature? Or is it 
indeed—more likely than either—that while we 
see the spring of life still gushing forth and 
pouring out stream after stream as each river 
is dried up, a consciousness steals over us that 
‘we are but the parts of one beautiful whole un- 
dorguing everlasting change to the glory of Him 
who made it allt We behold creation full of 
life : the herb, the flower, the beating heart, the 

liant fin, the soaring winy, the thought-stored 

rain, all speak of that strange mysterious 
fire which warms the universe, bursting out 
wherever eye can reach or fancy penetrate, un- 
extinguished, unextinguishable but hy the will 
that called it in’o being. We see, and know 
it; and, instinct with the divine essence, re- 
joice in the hght that is granted, for the time 
that it can be enjoyed, while the promise of its 
permanence and the hope of its increase shade 
over the one dark moment with a veil of gold. 

Amidst buildings, that are now ruins, through 
scenes that are in a great part desolate, over 
terraces and amongst parterres, now no longer 
to be seen, was kept up, throughout that night, 
revel and merriment and joy, without a thought 
given to the ages passed away, or to those who 
had been denizens of earth and partakers of all 
earth's pleasures, upon that same spot for un- 
numubered centuries before. The present hour, 
the present hour! the joy of the existing short- 
lived moment ! the taste of the ripe fruit, with- 
out the cloud of the past or the sun of the fu- 
ture! were then, are still, and may be for ever 
hereafter, the sole uccupation of the gay and 
pros spirits, such as the guests there assem- 
dled. 


Tt was too much eo indeed; for, in those 
k poe days of bright dumestic happiness, Elizs- 
-*"Beth of England and her joyous, lighthearted 
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husband drained to the dregs the joy-cup of 
prosperity and power; and, educated in the 
tdeas of, though differing in views from the 
queen of James the First, the Electress’ was 
strongly tinged with those notions of freedom 
bordering upon levity, which were entertained 
by Ann of Denmark. Not that I mean for one 
moment to cast a stain upon a name, with which 
history has dealt justly, I believe, in dealing 
tenderly ; but it is undoubted, that the Electress, 
if sufficiently reserved in her own manners, and 
perfectly pure in her own conduct, gave great 
encouragement, in the court of her husband, to 
that abandonment of ordinary and conventional 
restraints, which can only be safe amongst the 
highminded and the chivalrous, and not always 
even then. She held with Ann of Denmark, 
that women had as much right, and might be as 
safely trusted with the entire and unwatched 
direction of their own actions, as men; that 
those harsh restrictions and suspicious guard- 
ianships, which have grown out of a complica- 
ted and artificial state of suciety, might well and 
wisely be dispensed with; and that the sole 
cause of there being any danger to woman her- 
self, or to the world in general, from allowing 
her the same freedom, which man monopolizes, 
was the early restraint, which denied experi- 
ence as the guide of reason and the demonstra- 
tion of principle. 

Thus a degree of freedom—I will not call it 
license, for that is a harsh term, and implics, 
according to modern acceptation, much more 
than I mean—reigned in the electoral court; 
and, although more than seven hundred guests 
were there assembled on the night I speak of, 
in addition to the noble part of a household 
numbering constantly more than a thousand 
members, no one, unless from some private and 
peculiar reason, thought it in the least neces- 
sary to watch the proceedings of others, whether 
male or female. Doubtless the Electress was 
right in many of the views she maintained, ab- 
stractedly speaking; but unfortunately it hap- 
pens, that to every theory, however just in itself, 
certain small practical circumstances oppose 
themselves, affecting its application most mo- 
mentously. J will illustrate, in some degree, what 
I mean. Formerly, in the silver mines of Spain, 
as at present in the soil of Illyria, J believe, a 
certain inineral was to be found very much re- 
sembling silver in colour—weighty, bright, and 
fluid. Taken in ite native atate, it is innocu- 
ous and very inefficient; but add a few drops 
of a certain nearly colorless acid to it, and it 
becomes a valuable medicine; add a few drops 
of another acid, and it becomes the most viru- 
lent of poisons. Now the small circumstances, 
for which no allowance is ever made, are the 
few drops of acid, which in the furnace of the 
world render the most innocent theory possible, 
either highly beneficial, or terribly pernicious. 
T speak not, of course, of principles, for they 
are fixed ; but merely of theories at first sight 
indifferent. 

However, such as I have stated, was the 
Court of the Elector Palatine in the year one 
thousand six hundred and nineteen, and in the 
month of August in that year; a period preg- 
nant with great events, when the fate of the 
Palatinate—nay, the fate of Euro nay, im- 
measurably more, the progress o€ euciety wl 
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the march of the human mind throughout the 
whole world, hung trembling in the balance ; 
and yet there they were, the gay, the light- 
hearted, the enthusiastic, the moveable, all, ap- 
parently, creatures of impulse alike, enjoying 
with less restraint, than the world had often 
seen before, the happiness of the present hour. 
Music and the dance, gay conversation, light 
jest and playful wit had excited heads and 

earts alike. The heat of the saloons had he- 
come oppressive; the glare of the lamps and 
tapers had dazzled and fatigued the eyes; the 
moving objects, the brilliant dresses, the beam- 
ing jewels, the straining race after pleasure, 
had hecome fatiguing to many ; and some forty 
or fifty pairs, hand in hand, or arm in arm, had 
‘wandered out to seek the refreshing coolness of 
the gardens, to repose the mind, and invigorate 
the body in the fresh night air of August, or 
else to tell the tale of love and seek its return, 
under the broad green foliage of the trees, or 
the twinkling eyes of the deep blue sky of 
night. 

Algernon Grey and his fair companion stood 
side by side in one of the deep windows of the 
hall where they had trod one dance, and he 
marked the disappearance of many, who had 
been for some time in the same chamber, by 
doors which led he knew not whither. Had the 
lady remained as timidly distant as when first 
they met, perhaps he might have asked no ques- 
tions in regard to a subject which only excited 
a slight and passing curiosity; but a change 
had come over them both. 

It was seldom that Algernon Grey telt embar- 
rassment or hesitation in addressing the bright- 
est or the fairest inthe world. From a period, 
generally reckoned within the round of boy- 
hood, he had acted for himself, except in some 
matters of deep moment: and, in regard to 
those, the arrangements which had been made 
for him by his friends, had, by fixing his fate, in 
several of its most important features, irrevoca- 
bly placed him beyond the circle of many events 
most fraught with emotion forthe heart of youth. 
But yet, there is something very impressive in 
gt beauty, especially in its first early dawn. 

ith the mature woman, there are a thousand 
avenues opened by ber own experience, to ap- 
proach her fearlessly, if honestly. But the mind 
of a very young girl, like the first bud of a rose, 
is hedged in by thorns, through which we must 
force our way. In one of the German editions 
of a fairy tale, called the “ Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood,” the knight, who is destined to de- 
liver the lady, has first to cut his path through 
the forest before he can even approach the 
castle in which she lies slumbering; and he 
never would have succeeded, had it not been 
for an enchanted sword given him by a kind 
friend. I cannot help thinking, that in the alle- 
gory, the Sleeping Beauty meant the confidence 
of a young and inexperienced heart; and the 
sword which noae of the trees could resist, a 
high and noble spirit, possessed by one who 
sought to approach it. With such a sword 
Algernon Grey was armed; and, although he 
found some difficulty in choosing his path, for- 
tune befriended him at length. After two vain 
efforts which produced nothing in reply, but 
those common-places, which showed that the 
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would have induced him to expect, to courts 
and the world, he hit upon a happier theme, 
which obtained a longer answer and touched 
deeper feelings. He had spoken of the Elec- 
toral court, he had spoken of the fair Palatinate, 
he had spoken of the Elector and Electress. 
Her replies were courtly, but from the surface. 
He then spoke of England, of his own land, of 
the qualities of the people, their truthfulness, 
their energy of character; and she warmed in 
an instant. She often longed to see it, she 
said. She told him that it was the cherished 
vision of her lonely moments, the hope of her 
heart, the only eager and arfxious desire she 
had ; and when he expressed his surprise that 
the distant island from which he came, coald 
have awakened such interest, she asked witha 
smile :— : 

“Do you nbt know that I am an Englisb- 
woman! I have never seen England, I have 
never known it; but yet I am English-wo- 
man.” 

“Indeed,” he said, instantly changing the 
language in which they had been speaking to 
his own; “of English parents, you mean? I 
can well conceive the land of our ancestors 
possesses a deep interest for any one born afar, 
but yet, fair lady, you must be somewhat of an 
enthusiast, also, to say that it is the only hope 
of your heart?” 

‘Perhaps I am,” she answered with a smile. 
“but yet there is something more in the thought 
of England, than the mere clinging of the heart 
to the place of a long ancestry. Her very in- 
sulated situation seems to impose upon her 
children, as a duty, to limit, in a degree, their 
wishes and their feelings to the boands of her 
sea-washed shores. There is an interest in her 
solitary grandeur amongst the waves. Then 
too, she has ever been the island-throne from 
which a long race of mighty kings has sbaken 
the destinies of all other lands, and ruled or 
changed a world. History is full of England. 
It seems, to my eyes, as if hers were the per- 
vading spirit of all past chronicles—as if, like 
an awful spectre, her image wae always pres- 
ent amidst the festivals and feuds of other 
states. Calm, grand, and sublime, she treads 
the waters of earthly strife; and, while others 
are contending for petty trifles amongst them- 
selves, losing one day, winning another, the 
power and glory of England marches on, if not 
unchecked, only the greater for each tempora- 
ry reverse. Freedom is her birth-right ; home 
joys and rural peace her ornaments ; arts, arma, 
and poetry, the coronet on her brow. Oh! it 
is a glorious |and, indeed, and let them call us 
proud, if they will! Thank God! we have 
something to be proud of.” 

Her eyes sparkled, her colour rose, her whole 
face beamed with animation as she spoke ; and 
Algernon Grey gazed at her with an admiring 
smile. Perhaps he might fear that under the 
monarch then on the Einglish throne, their coun 
try might lose, for a time, that high position in 
which ber fancy had placed it; but, at all events, 
the few words then spoken broke down at once 
all cold barriers of reserve between them; and 


long years of intimacy had linked their 


Jady was accustomed, more than her years! together. 


from that moment they went on pouring furth 
the thoughts of their hearts to each other, as if i 
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“Whither are all these people wending, that 
[ see depart 1" asked Algernon Grey, at length, 
is he marked the gradual thioning of the rooms. 
“T trust this bright evening is not coming to a 
slose 1" 

«Ob, no,” she answered, “not for héurs. 
They are going to the gardens, I suppose, or 
mywhere they like. This is a free and lib- 
yral place, fair sir, where each one does as he 
dinks fit, and others mind him not.” 

«I would fain see these same gardens,” said 
wer companion, “if they be within the bounds 
of pce ite il 

‘Come, then,” she said, “‘ why should we 
»0t! These rooms are very warm, too; and 
we shall find fresher air without. Through 
‘bat door, and then down the stairs, will lead 
is out by the library-tower, amongst the flow- 
ors and the green trees.” 

As she spoke, they moved towards the door, 
which she pointed; and they had nearly 
‘eached it, when the Baron of Oberntraut cross- 
sd their path, and suddenly paused before them. 

«] have lost my bet, sir,” he said, in a some- 
what sharp tone, ‘‘ and will send you the amount 
‘® your inn to-morrow.” 

“Oh, it matters not,” answered Algernon 
3rey ; “it was a foolish wager of mine, and I 
san hardly call it fairly won: for I suspect, by 
t smile I saw on your Prince's lip, that he re- 
pembers having seen me in my own land, 
neg I was but a mere boy then.” 

‘T always pay my debts of all kinds, sir,” 
eplied the other ; and then, turning to the lady, 
we asked her to tread a measure with him, 
when the dance began again. 

‘¢T cannot, noble sir,’ she replied coldly ; “I 
wave a task assigned me, which I must per- 
orm. You heard the commands I received.” 

“‘Commands right willingly obeyed,” an- 
swered Oberntrant ; and, turning sharply away, 
we left them. 

“ He ia in an ili humour,” said Algernon Grey, 
48, passing through two or three rooms nearly 

rted, they reached the top of a small stair- 
sase, that led down towards the gardens. “He 
reasonably enough made me a bet, that I would 
pot obtain admission here, without anovuncing 
my name or rank. I unreasonably proffered it, 
and, against probability, have won.”’ 

« He is more wounded,” answered Agnes, ‘at 
his judgment having been found in fauit, than 
at the loss of the wager, be the amount what it 
will. He is a liberal, free-hearted gentleman, 
whom success, high birth, and flattery have 
rendered somewhat vain; but yet, from all | 
hear and all I have ever seen, I should judge 
that at heart there are few nobier or better men 
now living.” 

Algernon Grey mused for a moment; he 
knew not why, bat her words gave him pain; 
and they passed out, in silence, into the gar- 
fens, then newly laid out by the famous Salo- 
es Caux. Nothing that profuse expense 


the taste and science of the day could 
{ t, had been left undone to render those 
ns a miracle of art. Mountains had been 
n down; valleys had been filled up; 
had been turned from their course ; 

above terrace, parterre beyond par- 
fountains, grottos, statues, arcades, pre- 
« 8 scene somewhat stiff and formal, in- 
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deed, but of a gorgeous and splendid character ; 
whilst, sweeping round, as if covering them 
with a green mantle, came the mountains and 
forests of Neckarthal. There were lamps in 
many i payee but such artificial light was little 
needed ; for the moon, within a few days of 
her full, was pouring a flood of splendour over 
the scene, which showed even minute objects’ 
around. So bright and beautiful was it, 80 white 
was the reflection from leaves and gravel walks, 
and the fresh stone-work of the garden, that, 
had not the warm air told the presence of sum- 
mer, Algernon Grey might have fancied that 
snow had fallen since he entered the castle 
gates. 

Numerous groups of persons were wandering 
hither and thither ; and the very colours of their 
clothing could be seen under the beams of the 
bright moon. Among the very firet of the gay 
parties, which passed the young Englishman 
and his companion, as they walked along the 
upper terrace, towards the broad flight of steps 
that led down into the lower garden, was his 
gay friend, William Lovet, walking with the 
lady who had been assigned ae his guide through 
the night. Right merry they both seemed to 
be ; and we may as well follow them for a mo- 
ment or two, to show the contrast between 
Lovet and hie fellow-traveller. 

‘‘Love and constancy,” cried Lovet, with a 
laugh, just as they passed Algernon Grey, “two 
things, dear lady, perfectly incompatible. The 
very essence of love is in change; and you 
know in your heart that you feel it. It is but 
that you wish to bind all your slaves to you by - 
chains of iron, while you yourself roam free.”’ 

“ Chains of brass would suit such an impa- 
dent man as you better,” answered the lady, in 
the same gay tone; “but I can tell you, I will 
have no lovers who will not vow eternal con- 
stancy.” 

“Oh! I will vow,” answered Lovet, “as 
much as you like; I have got a stock of vows, 
which, like the fountain of the Nile, is inex- 
haustible, and ever goes on swelling in the 
aummer; I'll overflow with vows, if that be 
all; I'll adjure, protest, swear, kneel, sigh, 
weep, and vow again, as much as any true 
knight in Christendom. You shall believe me 
as constant as the moon, the sea, or the wind, 
or any other fixed and steadfast thing—nay, 
the moon is the best image, after all; for she, 
like me, is constant in inconstancy. Still hov- 
ering round the planet of her love, though she 
changes every hour; and eo will I. I will love 

ou ever dearly, though I vary with each vary- 
og day.” 

“And love a dozen others every day,” an- 
awered the lady, laughing. 

“To be sure,” he cried; ‘mine is a lage 
aod capacious heart ; no narrow peasant’s crib, 
which can contain but one. Fie on such pen- 
ary! I would not be such a poor pitiful crea- 
ture as to have room but for one fair friend in 
my bosom, for all the riches of Solomon, that 
great king of innumerable wives and wisdom 
super-excellent. For me, I make it an open 
profession; I love the whole sex, especially 
while they are young and pretty.” 

“You are laughing at me and trying to 
tease me,’’ exclaimed the lady, piqued and yet 
pleased; “bat you camnm® dw ii, wA wre 


shall. You may think yourself a very conquer- 
ing person; but I set no value on love that, 
like a beggur's garment, has fitted thousands in 
its day, and must be patched and ragged.” 

“Good as new, good as new !" cried Lovet, 
“ without break or flaw. The trials it has un- 
dergone but prove its excellence. Love is of 
adamant, polished but not broken by use. But 

ou dare me, dear lady—you defy me, methinks. 

ow that is a bold and courageous act, and we 
will see the result. No fortress so strong but 
‘jt has sume weak point, and the casile that 
fires off its ordnance at the first sight of an 
enemy, is generally very much afraid of being 
taken by surprise. The little traitor is busy at 
your heart, even now, whispering that there is 
danger; for he knows right well that the best 
means of reducing a place is to spread a panic 
in the garrison.” 

In the mnean while, the very name of love 
had only been mentioned once, between Agnes 
and Algernon. Their minds were busied, es- 
pecially at first, with aught else on carth. He 
certainly thought her very beautiful ; more 
beautiful, perhaps, than any one he had ever 
seen; but it was rather as an impression than 
a matter of reflection. He felt it, he could not 
but feel it; yet he did not pause upon the idea. 
Fer her part, neither did she think ef his per- 
sonal appearance. His countenance was one 
that pleased her; it seemed expressive of a 
noble heart and a fine intellect; she would 
have known him out of all the world, if she had 
met him yeurs afterwards and had only seen 
him then but once, Yet, had she been asked 
to describe his person, she could not have told 
one feature of his face. When they reached 
the bottom of the flight of steps, they paused 
and looked up to the castle, as it stood upon its 
rock above, with the enormous masscs and 
towers standing out dark and irregular in the 
moonlight sky ; while the hills swept in grand 
variety around, and the valley opened out he- 
yond, showing the plain of the Khine flooded 
with moonlight. 

“Thia is, indeed, magnificent and beautiful,” 
said Algernon Grey. ‘“) have seen many lands, 
and, certainly, never did 1 think to behold in 
this remote and untravelled part a scene which 
eclipses all that I ever beheld before.” 

“It is very beautiful,” answered Agnes; 
“and although IT have been a tenant of that 
castic now many a year, | find that the fair 
land in whieh it lies, lke the society of the 
good and bright, only gains by long acquaint. 
ance. ‘lo me, however, it has charins it can- 
nut have to you. There dwell those I have 
toved best through life, there all who have been 
kind to me in childhood: the protectors of my 
‘infancy, the friends of my youth. It has more 
to me than the scene and its beauties; and 
when I gaze at the castle, or let my eye run 
along the valley, [ see through the whole the 
bappy home, the pleasant place of repose. 
Faces of friends look out at me from every 
window and every giade, and loved voices 
sound on every breeze. They are not many; 
but they are sweet to my heart” 

“And 1, too,"" answered Algernon Grey, 
“though I can see none of these things that 
you can see, behol! much more than the mere 
Jises aod tints. As I entered the court but an 
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hour or two ago, and looked up at the various 
piles that crowded round, some in the freshness 
of a holiday youth in his best clothes sent home 
from school, some in the russet livery of age, 
and some almost crumbling tu their earth again, 
I could not but picture to myself the many 
scenes which those walls have beheld ; the 
loves, the hopes, the pleasures, the griefs, 
the disappointment, the despair, the troublous 
passions, the calm domestic joys—ever the 
pleasant moments of dreamy idleness, and the 
phantasm-forming hours of twilight—all that 
the past has seen upen this spot scemed to 
rise befure me in tangible forms, and sweep 
across in long procession with smiles and Lears 
alternate on their cheeks; and all the while 
the musicians under the stone canopy appeared 
in their gay and spirit-stirring tones to read a° 
curious comment on the whule.” 

“What might their comment he!" asked 
the lady, gazing up in his face with a look of 
interest. 

“They seemed to say,” he answered, “Joy 
thou too, young heart! All is transient. afl 
are shadows. Taste thy morning in its prime. 
Be thy noontide firm and strong. strew thine 
evening path with flowers, embrace the right, 
eschew the wrong, and fear not when the cnm- 
ing hours shall gather thee to join that trae 
which sweeps along.” 

“Why, it is verse!" cried Agnes, smiling. 

“Not quite,” he answered, ‘but so faacy 
made their sounds, words; and the cadence of 
the music added a sort of measure.” 

“'Twas swect counsel and good of that kind 
dame, Imagination,” rejoined the fair gurl, “‘and 
yet, though the command was to be gay, your 
words, fair sir, are somewhat sad." 

“ Let us be gay, then,” he replied. 

“With all my heart,” she cried ; “but what 
shall we be gay about ?” 

‘Nay, if we have to search for a theme, bet- 
ter be as we are," answered the young English. 
man, ‘‘nature is ever best; the moud of the 
moment is the only one that is worth having, 
because it is the only one that is true. [¢ will 
change when it is time. But you are by natare 
gay. is it not so?” 

“Oh, yes!" she answered, “I am gay asa 
free bird. Nay, good Dr. Scultetus, the court 
chaplain, would persuade me often I am light— 
but methinks not that; for I have felt maoy 
things long and deeply.” 

“And amongst them, love?” asked her com. 
panion. 

“Oh, yes!" replied she, in a frank yet play- 
ful tone, “I have loved deeply and truly.” 

Algernon Grey was silent for a moment. 
He would have given much to have asked, 
“ Whom 1" but he did not venture, and the next 
instant the beautiful girl went on in a tone that 
reproved him fur the question he had put. 

“ Thave loved my parents,""she said, « deeply 
an¢ well—though one of them I cannot remem 
ber—I have loved my friends—I do love 
princess." 

“Tt was not of such love I spoke,” 
swered, gazing down at her earnestly. 

2 Then, T know no other," she replied 
you?” = 


_ “Oh, yes, many,” he said, lau , Ps se 
is a Warmer, a More sparkling, 1 La 
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call it, a fiercer kind of love, which every man, 
‘ who has mingled a gond deal in the world, 
tnust have seen in its effects, if he have not ex- 
perienced it in his person. But I am not in a 
confessional," continued he, “and soI shall say 
no more.” ¢ 

‘*And yet you would put me in one,” she 
answered gaily; “but certainly when I go 
there, I will have a more reverend father-confes- 
sor; fur methinks, you are given to asking ques- 
tions, which I may not be inclined to answer.” 

Her companion paused in meditation during 
a moment or two; for her words raised a cer- 
tain degree of doubt in his mind, as to whether 
she belonged to the Protestant or to the Catho- 
lic party, who, at the time I write of, lived to- 
gether in the various towns of Germany, rather 
enduring than tolerating each other. It seemed 
a night of frankness, however, when questions 
might be easily asked, which would be imperti- 
nent ata graver and more reserved moment ; 
and he deinanded, at length, in a light tone: 
“« Pray, tell me, before I say more, are you one 
of those who condemn all Protestants to fire 
and faggot here and in the other world, or of 
those who think the power of the Pope an in- 
tolerable burden, and the doctrines of that church 
heretical ?" 

“Oh, I understand you,” she said, after a 
moment's thought; “you would ask of what 
religion I am, and laugh a little at both, to put 
your question in @ form not uncivil to cither. 
But if you necds must know, I will tell you 
thus much—I was barn a Protestant.” 

“ Born a Protestant!” Algernon Grey ex- 
claimed ; ‘that seems to me a new way of 
becoming one.” 

“Nay, I don't know,” she answered ; ‘I be- 
lieve it is the way one-half the world receive 
their religion, whatever it may be.” 

Right,” he said, ‘right! You are right, 
and I was wrong—not only their religion, but 
half their views. You were born a Protestant, 
and so wasT,; but I must say, happy are those 
whose reason, when it becomes mature, con- 
firms the principles they have received in their 
youth. So it has been with me; and, [ trust, 
with you also.” 

“ Nay, I do not know that my reason is ma- 
ture,” replied the lady, with a smile; ‘but 
everything I have thought and read leads ine to 
think that I eannot be wrong. It seems to me 
that the religion, which was taught to fisher- 
men by its Divine author, tu be preached to all 
the waurld, may be well read, and studied un- 
adorned, by the descendants of the world that: 
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my mind to think that good men, with faith in! 
a Saviour, will perish eternally because they| 
Judge differently. Now you have won from me 
an account of my faith ; but pray do not tell any! 
one ; for half of our clergy would think I was. 
part papish, and the other half part fool.” 

“You have thought of these things deeply, at 
all events,” replied Algernon Grey, ‘and that 
is something, where 80 few think at all.” 

“Oh, one cannot help thinking of these 
things here, where one hears little else from 
Morning till night ; but I have thought of them,' 
too, for other reasons," she said more gravely., 
‘One has need of consolations in this world, at! 
tiines. There is but one true source from. 
which they flow ; and before we drink at that! 
source, it is needful to ascertain if the stream! 
be pure. Still we are very grave,” she con-: 
tinued: “Heaven help us! if they did but 
know in yon gay saloons of what we two 
here are talking in the gardens, they would 
open their eyes with wonder, and perhaps their 
lips with laughter.” 

“Well, then, we will change our tone,” con- 
tinued Algernon Grey; ‘come, let us range 
along those higher terraces, where [ see a lo; 
line of arches, tall, and slim, and one bepond 
another, like the fragment of a Roman aqueduct 
striding across the valley.” 

“*Gladly,” she answered ; “the air will be 
cuoler there, for it is higher; and we shall 
have it all to ourselves: fur the gay world of 
the court will linger down here till the trumpets 
sound to supper. I love the high free air and 
solitude. One draws a finer breath upon the 
mountains, and I often wish I were an eagle to 
soar above their jagged tops and drink the 
breath of heaven itself. But bere comes your 
gay companion, and the fair lady of Lanssitz.” 

‘““Who may she be?” inquired the young 
Englishman. 

‘A very pretty lady, somewhat gay,” replied 
his companion ; ‘but you must forgive me, my 
good captive, if I tell you nought of the ladies 
of this court. In truth, I know very little ; for 
I hear much that I do not believe, much that E 
cannot be sure of; and taough I see sometimes 
what I would not see, yet I would fain judge all 
charitably, and put no harsh construction on 
other people's acts.” 

Ase she spoke Lovet and the fair countess 
passed at some little distance ; and certainly, to 
ull appearance, he had made some progress to 
intimacy in a marvellous short space of time. 
She might be fatigaed, it is true—it might be 
but an idle habit she had gained ; but still, the 
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then existed: it seems to me, that if priests; arm that was passed through his let the fair 
marricd they were as likely to be as goud; hand drop till it met her left hand, which she 
priests and better men: it seems to me, that | had raised, and the round but taper fingers of 
when our religion teaches to cunfess our faults | cither were intertwined together. The head, 
one to anther, there was no thought of setting | slightly inclined over the left shoulder, drooped 


apart a particular order of men to be the regis- 
‘ trars of all our wickedness, but rather to cor- 
rect that stubborn pride which hardens us in 
evil, by inducing us to deny our guilt. More- 
over, | think thut the habit of bowing down be- | 
re pieces of stone and wood, of praying to 
ers like ourselves when they are dead, and 
igsing solemnly a piece of ivory on a cross, 
ing very like wWolatry. But I know httle | 

things. I read the Bible, and am | 
myself ; gir: yet I cannot make up; 


soinewhat forward, as if the eyes were cast 
upon tNe ground, while the ear was raised to 
catch his words. There was a languor in her 
figure and in her air, an ill-assured step, 
a certain feeblencss, as if somo powers of 
mind or body were failing. It was his voice 
spoke as they passed. ‘ Nay, nonsense,” he 
said ; ‘these are all idle nothings,.« bugbcars 
sct up to make the grown children of the world 
good boys. Come, fair one, come.; ‘lo not aa- 


suine 2 pettish snget that you do untied. Lave, 
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‘wee made for such a heart as yours, and such 
ap hour for love,” and, bending down his head, 
he added somewhat more. , 

“How dare you,” said the lady in a low 
voice, “on my life, you are too bold: I will 
leave you, I will, indeed.” 

But she did not leave him; and, for more 
than an hour afterwards, they might be seen 
wandering about those gardens, arm in arm, 
affecting solitary places. 4 

It is atrange how often good and evil take 
nearly the same forms—liow that which is 
bright and pure seeks the same scenes with 
all that is most opposite, but finds a different 
treasure there; as the bee will draw honcy 
from the aconite, whence others will extract 
the deadly poison. In the bland innocence of 
her heart, the bright being hy Algernon Grey’s 
side Jed him on to the most lonely parts of the 
garden, wandered with him where there was 
RO eye to watch them ; and mounting one high 
flight of steps after another, passed along the 
whole extent of that grand terrace, raised upon 
its stupendous arches, the encumbered remains 
of which may still be seen overhanging the 
valley of the Neckar. But there, at the verge, 
they paused, gazing forth on the moonlight 
acene around; marking the manifold grada- 
tions of the shadow and the light, as mass after 
mass of wood and castle, mountain and rock, 
city and plain, faded off into one gentle hue of 
grey mingled with gold. A thousand were the 

ages called up in the minds of each, by the 
objects that their eyes beheld; a thousand 
were the associations and the allusions to 
which they gave birth. Wide and erratic as is 
ever the course of fancy, soaring into the 
heights of the highest heaven, and plunging 
into the deepest depths below, never, perhaps, 
had her wing seemed more untiring, more wild 
and eccentric, than with those two young hearts 
on that eventful night—eventful in every way 
to themeelves, tn those around them, to Europe, 
to the world, to the march of society, to the 
enlightenment of the human mind, to the eternal 
destinies of all man’s-race. 

To what fundamental changes in everything 
that affects man’s best interests, did not that 
nineteenth of August give rise ! 

The destiny that hung above them, without 
their knowing it, seemed to have some myste- 
rious influence upon the minds and characters 
ef both. The barricr of cold formality was 
broken down between them ; each poured forth 
the thoughts of the bosom as to an old familiar 
friend. Agnes felt herself irresistibly impelled 
—carried away, she knew not how or why—to 
speak to her companion as she had never spo- 
ken to man before. She fancied it was, that 
ahe bad, for the first time, found a spirit con- 
genial to her own; and certain it is, thut there 
is a magic in the firat touch of sympathy, which 
awakens slecping powers in the heart, devel- 
Opes undiscovered stores of thought and feel- 
ang, and brings to light the bright things of the 
soul. But surely thore was something more in 
it than this. Upon that hour, upon that mu- 
ment hung the destinies of each; though 
neither had one thought that such could be the 
case, though of all things it seemed the most 
improbable, though he was 8 waadering stran- 
ger, pasposing but to atop a few days in the 
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place; and she seemed fixed down to it and 
its associations for life: Yet so it was; uid 
had aught been different between them; had 
she remained in the mere timidity of the young 
girl, or in the cold courtesy of new acquaint- 
ance; had he maintained the usual proud and 
lofty air which he assumed in general with 
women, how different would have been their 
fate through life! The varied scenes through 
which they were to pass, the distant lands 
whioh they were destined to visit, would never 
have beheld them together; and that night 
would have been but a pleasant dream, to be 
recollected amidst the dull realities of life. 

It was otherwise, however. She was so 
pane so gentle, so bright, so beautiful, tbat 

er society acted as a charm, waking him from 
a sort of dull and heavy torpor which had been 
cast over his heart by an event that had taken 
place in his boyhood—a counter-spell, which 
dissipated one that had chained up the current 
of his youthful blood in cold and icy bonds. He 
gave way to all he felt, to all the pleasure of 
the moment. Their conversation freed itself 
from all ceremonious shackles; both seemed 
to feel that they could trust fully in each other, 
and spoke, as feeling dictated, with no reserve 
and no misunderstanding. ‘The flight of thought 
became gayer, too, naturally and easily; and 
as Agnes gave way to the high and buoyant 
spirit of youth, her young fancies soared and 
twinkled, like the wings of u lark in the sun- 
shine ; while Algernon Grey, with a firmer and 
more steady flight, seemed like a spirit beside 
her spirit, guiding her on, higher and higher, 
iniegt6e: world of space open to the buiman 
ming. 

Suddenly, as they thus rambled on together, 
through the remote parts of the gardens, they 
heard the sounds of distant trumpets, blowin, 
clear and loud; and Agnes, with a start, turn 
to her companion, saying : ‘‘ That is the call te 
supper. Our evening is coming to an end; do 
not think me too strange and free, if I say that 
I am sorry for it.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” answered he, ‘‘why should I think 
you so, when I, with far more cause, feel the 
same most deeply. We may, perhaps, never 
meet again, fair lady; but I shall always re- 
member this night as one undimined in its 
brightness, without a spot to chequer it, with- 
out a shade, or a regret. I do think you free 
and at ease ; more go, perhaps, than | expect. 
ed; more so than many would have been, older 
in the world’s ways than yourself—but not too 
free; and I can well conceive that the lon 
Sojourn ina court like this has removed all culd 
restraint from your manner.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, ‘it is not that! I never 
mingle with the court when J can help it. The 
ease | have shown to-night has depended, partly 
on myself, partly on you." 

“Let me hear more,” he anawered; “TI co 
not clearly understand you.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “I am habitually 
free and at case; berause I am surg of myself 
—because | feel that | never mean Wrong; and 


do not know that J have any thoughts [ could . 


wish to conceal. J.ct those who doubt them. 
selves fear to show their heart as itis; ¢ 
to wise friends and careful guidance, mi 


no part that may not be open. 


Then, 28°80 * 
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- your share: you have treated me in a manner| there in the large gloomy chamber, with his 


different from that which most men would as- 
sume to most women. I could scarcely lay my 
finger upon one of all that court, who, sent 
With me, like you, throughout this night, would 
not have tried to please my ear with tales of 
love and praises of. my beauty, long, stupid, and 
Insignificant as a cricket on the hearth. Had 
you done so, my manner might have been very 
different.” 

Mer companion did not reply for a moment 
ortwo; but then said, witha smile: ‘It seems 
to me that there must be something both vain 
and insulting in supposing that a woman will 
willingly listen to tales of Jove from a man who 
has known her but a few hours—he must think 
her very light and himself very captivating.” 

“We poor women,” she answered, “ are 
bound to gratitude towards your sex, even for 
forbearance ; and therefore it ie I thank you 
for not having held me so lightly.” 

“ | am far more than repaid,” he rejoined, as 
ashe guided him down the steps into the lower 
garden, saying that they must hasten on, and 
that was the shortest way. 

Passing round under the high banks formed 
by the casting down of a great part of the hill, 
called the Friesenberg, they had crossed one 


half of the gardens, and were walking on at aj; 


spot where the shadow of one of the great tuw- 
ers fell deep upon the green turf, when sudden- 
ly a tall figure seemed to rise out of the earth 
close beside them, passed them, and disappear- 
ed. For an instant the lady clung to her com- 
panion’s arm as if in terror; but then, the mo- 
ment after, she laughed gaily, saying: ‘* This 
place has so many superstitious legends attach- 
éd tou it that they cling to one’s fancy whether 
one willor not. if I ever see you again, I will 
tell you one about this very spot ; but we have 
not time now; for in ten minutes after that 
grumpet-sound the Elector will be at table.” . 

We will not go on to visit the banquet that 


head Icaning on his band, his eyes gazing va- 
cantly furth through the narrow window! The 
servants come and go; and he notices them 
not. The table is laid for breakfast, but the 
meal remains untasted. Busy sounds rise up 
from without and float through the half-open 
casement; the gay and cheering ‘augh, the 
light song, the chattered conversation, the cry 
of the vender of early grapes, the grating noise 
of wheels, or that of horses’ fect, and oe 
the whole a lively hun, indistinct but merry to 
the ear. Nevertheless, he hears not a sound, 
buried in the dcep thoughts of his own heart. 
Is it that the brow is aching! or that languor 


'and feverish heat reign in those strong and 


graceful linbs? Oh,no. The whole frame is 
free from pain; fresh, vigorous, and fit for in- 
stant action. Is there any word, spoken the 
night before, any deed done, that he would re- 
call, yet cannot! Not so. He has nought to 
reproach himself with ; conscience has no ac- 
cusing voice. 

What is it then? He communes with his 
own heart; and a dark overshadowing cloud 
comes between hiin and the sun of happiness. 
It is a shadow from the past; but it extends 
over all the present, and far and vague into the 
future. 

The first thing that roused him, was the en- 
trance of his gay friend, William Lovet, who 
came to share the meal with him. Neverthe- 
less, Algernon did not perceive his approach, 
till he was cluse to him, and laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, saying :— 

“Heaven and earth, Algernon ! what has 
made thee so moudy, man! There must be 
something in the air of this foul city, that— 
with such a bright vision as that of last night 
to gladden your way—one stain of care should 
be found upon your brow.” 

His fricnd roused himself instantly, and an- 
swered gaily, though not without an effort: “I 


followed, to contemplate its splendour, or criti- | must think sometimes, William ; it is a part of 


cise the ceremonies there observed. 


an easy matter to describe it, for we have many : 


a dull relation of many a gay feast of the time ; 
but, in this work, I have not in view to paint 
the mere customs and mannera of the age, 
except incidentally, but rather to show man’s 
heart and feelings undisgnised, and exhibit their 
true proportions, stripped of a gaudy but dis- 
figuring robe of ceremony. 


ee 
CHAPTER IV. 


How often an aching head or an ac}.ing heart 
ia the follower of a gay night like that of the 
mineteenth of August, those who have much 
» gningled with, or much watched, the world well 
,, know. In the commerce of life we are too 
‘yypt to reverse the usual course of all reason- 
ole traffic, and purchase with short present 

re a vast amount of future grief and care. 
bargain is a bad one, but made every day ; 
even at the table, in the ball-room, and in 
another scene, this same losing trade is 
om;with the bitter day of reckoning on 
0) 


TOW. 
w is it with Algernon Grey, as ho pits 


It were ; my nature. 


One little drop ofthought fell into 
my clay when it was kneading. Thaok your 
stars that nonce such cntered into your compo- 
sition. But Iet us to breakfast, my appetite 
tells me that the hour has somewhat passed.” 

“ Appetite,” cried Lovet, taking his seat ; 
“tell not the bright-cyed Agnes of your having 
so coarse and vulgar a thing. She will think 
your love forsworn and all your fidelity false 
and fickle, if you do more than eat one slice out 
of that partridge breast, ur drink aught but sour 
Khenish throughout the day. But seriously, 
and upon my lifc, with solemn earnestness, I 
do declare, never was such a glorivus chance 
as has fallen to the lot of each of us. fad we 
culled the whole court. 1 fancy, we could have 
found nought more charming ; and we must 
stay here at least a month, to profit by Dame: 
Fortune's favours.” 

“A very sweet companion J had," answered 
Algernon Grey, coldly ; “but nu vows did I 
make, no fidelity did I swear. tny good friend.” 

“ Heaven and earth !” «ried Lovet, “ did one 
ever hear of such a thing as a man travelling 
with another upon equal t :rms, and yet Pc hie | 
him all the hard work to do! Swear! why 
swore till my joints ached and wy vee weve 
sadly damaged, and aa to yown, tao Words 


barks, broad in the bow, broad in the stern, 
and deep enough in the hold to hide ten Dutch- 
men upon an elephant, would not hold one half 
of the cargo that I landed safely at yon lady's 
feet last night. Let me sce, what is her name? 
I have it somewhere, written from her own 
gweet lips—Countess of Laussitz !—Matilda, 
too, by the mark! A good name, a marvellous 
fame, is not, Algernon? Musical, pretty, 
soft, sootbing, loveable. But never go any- 
where without tablets! See what service mine 
have been to me! Many a fair prospect is 
spoiled by a mistake in the name. Call Ma- 
tilda Joan, or Louisa Deborah, and you are 
ruined forever ;—Matilda, Countess of Laus- 
sits! Charming! Sweet! Bless her soft eyes 
and her sweet lips; they are worth the best 
diamond in the Mogul’s turban. And so you 
axes did not swear fidelity, nor vow vows? 
6 lady must have thought you marvellously 
Gs 
ile he had been speaking he had not 
failed to do justice to the good things on the 
table. Nor had Algernon Grey shown any lack 
of appetite, applying himself more stoutly to 
eat his breakfast than to answer his compan- 
ion’s light raillery. At length, however, he re- 
lied : ‘She did not seem to think so; or, per- 
hace! she was too courteous to express it ; but, 
at all events, my evening spent with ber was 
a very pleasant one, though neither love, nor 
vows, nor sighing, had any share therein.” 
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he answered seriously: “The case is this, 
William ; whatever I may judge I have a right 
to do myself; there is one thing, I am sure, [ 
have no right to do, which is, to make a young, 
gay, happy heart unhappy, sad, and old—ay, [ 
say old; for the touch of disappointed love is 
as withering as the hand of Time. No, no, I 
have no right to do that!” 

Good faith! you are most scrupulously 
wrong, my noble cousin,” answered Lovet, 
‘“‘and do injustice both to yourself and others. 
Man, and woman too, were born for pleasure ; 
changing, varying, at each step we take. Itis 
a sort of duty in my eyes to give every human 
being brought in contact with me whatever joy 
I can afford them ; and I should as much thin 
of refusing a poor fellow a good dinner, for 
fear he should not have one to-morrow, as fail 
to make love to a pretty lady who expects it; 
because I cannot go on loving her all my life. 
Every woman has a pleasure in being made 
love to, and I say, Out upon the niggard who 
will not give her a share of it when he has the 
opportunity. Every man to his own whim, 
however ; for, after all, these are nought but 
whims, or the effects of a most pragmatical ed- 
ucation. But follow your own course, follow 
your own course, and go on picking the bare 
bone of a very musty morality, fancying it all 
the while venison and capon. Perhaps, after 
all, you are nought but a true and devoted 
knight and lover; and the thought of the rare 


‘‘And yet, methinks, you went into very | beauty you left four or five years ago in Eng- 


sighing places,” answered Lovet, laughing ; | land, like a certain composition of salt and ni- 
‘* you affected the groves and solitary terraces, ‘tre in a pickling-pan, may be preserving you, 
as well as others, whom you wot of ; and then ; uncorrupted as a neat's tongue, sound and safe, 
linked arm in arm, with eyes cast down and , but somewhat hard and shrivelled withal. Well, 
sweet low voices, if something warmer than a/ she is a glorious creature, it must be confess- 
prologue to a mystery, or a descant on the, ed; and I, being your cousin and hers too, may 
moon, did not enter into your gentle commun- | venture to confess, without suspicion of flat- 
ion, methinks you must have becn worse than ; tery, that rarely have 1 scen beauty equal to 
Hecla; fot, though it be all ice, they say, yet hers. The bud has burst into the rose since 
there is fire at the heart; and that girl's eyes | you left it, and though there may be a thorn 
and lips were enough to set any one’s biood in | or two, the flower is well worth gathering.” 
8 flame, even if it were naturally cold as a! Algernon Grey mused and answered in 8 
toad’s. Come, come, Algernon, no such re-| thoughtful tone, as if arguing with himself. 
serve between us; let os speak freely of our; *‘ Taste is a strange thing,” he said, ‘ marvel- 
loves, and we may help each other.” (lously strange! Who can give reason for his 
“On my life! William, I have none to speak | likings and dislikings? and yet there must be 
of,” answered his companion, warmly. ‘ You | some course of reasoning below them all. Or 
may make love to whoin you like, for you are | is it instinct, William, that teaches us instant- 
free ; but with me it is very different.” ly to appreciate and seek that which is suita- 
“ Nonsense,” exclaimed the other; ‘the cir- | ble to ourselves! There are several kinds of 
cumstances are the same in both cases, only ; beauty—"” 
the position is reversed. If 1 am free, she is | ‘True, noble cousin,” answered Lovet, in 2 
married ; did you not see her husband there t | bantering tone. , 
& fat, white-faced man, not so high as a mus-! “ Ay, but two very distinct classes into which 
quetoon. But what is that to me! The love | all minor differences perhaps may be arranged,”” 
of a month does not trouble itself about matri- | his friend continued. 
mony ; and my great grandmother’s starched | + Perhaps so,” rejoined the other; “let us 
ruff is, of all things, the emblem that I hate; | hear more of the two ranks.” 


for she dared not even kiss her daughter for 
fear of its crumpling. Why shouk! you heed, 
either? A little pardonable polygamy is an ex- 
cellent good reccipt for keeping the taste fresh 
by constant variety. Heaven help mc! if all 
my wives were coun‘ed throughout the cities 
of civilized Europe, { fear I should have to 
tranefer me to Turk: +, and lodge next door to 
the Sublime Porte.” 

Algernon Grey sm, ied, whether he would or 
not, at his friend's account of himeelf, but still 


“Why there is first," replied Algernon Grey, 
“that sort of beauty which dazzles and sur- 
prises—brilliant and commanding, I think men 
call it—the bold firm eye, the Juno frown, the 
look of fiery passion, sparkling as a diamond 
but as hard, bright as a sword but oftentimes 
as ready to wound. With me it alarms rather 


than attracts, rouses to resistance instead of 
subduing.” 


“Go on,” said Lovet, in a quiet but meting 


tone, ‘I understand.” 
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“Then there is the other sort.” his friend 
continued, “that which wins rather than tri- 
umphs; the gentle, the gay, more than the 
keen and bright ; yielding to, rather than de- 
manding love; the trusting, the confiding look, 
inetead of the ruling and commanding ; the lip 
where smiles seem to find their native home ; 
the soft half-shaded eye full of veiled light, 
speaking at times the sportiveness of innocent 
thought, under which may lie, concealed against 
the time of need, higher and stronger powers 
of heart and mind." ~° 

Lovet had become graver as his companion 
went on; and when he ended, replied with 
some warmth, ‘ Ay, indeed, such beauty as 
that might well win love for life, and he would 
be a fuol who found it and let any idle obstacle 
prevent his purchase of so rare a Jewel ; but it 
is a dream of your fancy, Algernon. Imagina- 
tion has laid on those delicate colours, and you 
will never see the original of the portrait. 
Each man has in his own heart his own image 
of perfection, always sought for, but rarely 
found. If once he meets it, let him beware 
how it escapes him. He will never eee its like 
again. I am no enthusiast, as you well koow 


—I have seen too much of life; but here—all ; 
tropes and figures. 


levity as you think me—did I find once the 
creature that fancy early drew as the cumpan- 
1on of my days, and had hope of winning her 
love, I tell you, Algernon, there is not that 
consideration on the earth I would not cast be- 
hind me for the great joy of making her mine 
for ever: no, not one—rank, station, wealth, 
the world’s esteem, all cold and formal dogmas, 
devised by knaves aod listened to by fools. I 
woald bend all to that. My own habitual light- 
ness, the sneer and jest of gay companions, 
the censure of the grave.and reverend, the 
fear of outcry and invective, and all the, idle 
babble of the world, would weigh but as a 
feather in the balance against the lifelong 
dream of happiness which such an union would 
call up.” ' 

When he had spoken—and he did so with 
fire and eagerness altogether unlike himself— 
he leaned his head upon his hand, and fell ap- 
parently into profound thought for several mio- 
utes. Algernon Grey, too, mused, and his 
ineditation lasted longer than his companion's, 
for he was still in a deep revery when Lovet 
started up, exclaiming, * But it is all in vain! 
Come, Algernon, let us not think—it is the 
inost irrational waste of time that can be de- 
vised. We are but Fate's monkeys. She keeps 
us here in this cage of earth, and throwe us 
what crumbs she will. Happy is he who 
catches them quickest. What are you for to- 
day? [am for the castle to worship at my 
little shrine, unless I hear from my saint to 
the contrary befure the clock strikes eleven.” 

“ Some time in the day I must go up, too,” 
replied his friend ; “in courtesy we must both 
do so, to show our thankfulness for our kind 
reception ; but before I go, I must away into 
the town to seek vut worthy Dr. Henry Alting, 
this renowned professor, to whom my uncle, 
his old friend, sent me a letter by your 
hands.” . 

“Then, you may as well publish your name 
at the market-cross, if there be one,” answered 
Lovet ; ‘it will be given out from the chair of 


philosophy this morning, and over the whole 
town ere noon.” 

“No, no,” replied the othe?, with a smile; 
“my uncle humours my whim—he is Astrea- 
struck, and loves all wild exploits. In his let 
ter, I am but called his young kinsman, Master 
Algernon Grey, and the good doctor will be 
ignorant of all the rest.” 

“ Well, well, I care not,” answered Lovet ; 
“itis no affair of mine. I transformed myself 
into William Lovet to please you, and though, 
certainly, the plan has its conveniences for 
every one but the staid and most line-and-rule 
gentleman whq devised it, yet I am ready to 
appear in my own feathers to-morrow, should 
need be.” 

“ Perhaps, thinking you will appear to more 
advantage, Will,” replied Algernon Grey, with 
an effort to be gay; ‘however, there is no 
fear. Our borrowed plumage will last as lo: 
as we may want it, if we take care not to 80 
our own feathers underneath.” 

‘“* Now, corpo di Baccho!"’ cried Lovet, “I 
admire you again. That last morality in met- 
aphor was worthy of’a saint in orange-taway 
velvet, or my fair cousin, Algernon. I have 
hopes of you whenever you begin to deal in 
At least, you are not d 
then, which is something. That glorious 
wit, wisdom, and wantonness, can then claim 
some share in you, and there is a chance of 
the man who has thrown away his youth and 
his youth's powers in cold asceticism, trying to 
warm his age with the fire of profligacy. It is 
a common case, and will be yours, Algernon ; 
for the man who commite not youthful follies, 
is sure in the end to take up with reverend 
vices. But do you agree to my plan; a moath 
here—but one poor month; and if I win not 
my fair lady in that time, I shall be right ready 
to slink away like a cur that has been kicked 
out for attempting to steal a marrow-bone. 
You can attend lectures in the mean time, and 
learn, from the skull-cap of old bald-headed 
Scultetus, to carry yourself evenly on slippery 
places.” 

‘“Well, stay what time you like,” replied 
Algernon Grey. ‘If I find cause, I can go on 
a stage or two and wait for you. At present, 
I will forth to find out this renowned professor. 
Should you be gone ere my return, leave tid- 
ings of your doings for my guidance.” 

Thus saying, he left him, and as he went, 
William Lovet gazed after him till the door 
was shut. Then a somewhat bitter smile 
curled his lip, and, after a moment's thought, 
he muttered, “ Limed ! limed! or I am much 
mistaken. Ay, ay, I know the sort of beauty 
that you have so tenderly described. A month ! 
Stay but a month, and if I judge her right, and 
know man’s heart, you are plunged in beyond 
recall.” 


i. 


— 


CHAPTER, V. 


Parceven by a Knecht, as he was called, of 
the inn, in a close-fitting jacket, wide brown 
breeches, and blue stockings, Algernon Grey 
walked through the narrow and tortuous streets 
of Heidelberg towards the reaidence ai a wa 
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then renowned for his wit and wisdom, though 
‘we know not at the present day upon what 
this fame was founded. Although it was the 
custom in tifose times for gay gallants to ruffle 
through the streets with a long train of serv- 
ants, badged, liveried, and armed, no one ac- 
companied the young Englishman, except the 
man to show him the way. At that hour of 
the morning—it was now near eleven—few 
persons were to be seen abroad ; for the stu- 
dent was busy at his book, the shopkeeper 
laboring in his vocation. Those who did ap- 
pear were all in their particular costume, dis- 
tinctive of class and station. You could have 
laid your finger upon any man in the whole 
town, and named at once his occupation from 
his dress. Nor was this custom, which as- | 
signed peculiar garments to each peculiar class, 
without many great advantages. besides the 
mere picturesque effect. But it is in vain to 
regret that these things have passed away ; ' 
they were parts of the spirit of that age, an 
age @nd of distinctions; and now in the fusion 
of all classes which has taken place, where no 
distinctions are suffered to remain but that of 
wealth, the keeping up of peculiar costumes 
would be an idle shadow of a thing no longer 
existing. 

Amidst close rows of tall houses—the nar- 
sow windows of which displayed no costly 
wares—and, here and there, through the rows | 
of booths erected beforo the doors, in which 
the tradesmen were then accustomed to dis- 
play their goods for sale, Algernon Grey walked 
on for about five minutes, from time to time 
asking a question of his guide, who never re- 
plied without humbly doffing his little cap, and 
adding, ‘“‘ Honourable Sir,” or “ Noble gentle- 
man,” to every sentence. It was another trait 
of the times and the country. 

At length the man stopped at the open door 

of a tall, dull-looking house, and informed his 
companion that he would find Dr. Alting on | 
the second floor ; and mounting the long, cold, 
broad steps of stone, Algernon Grey found his 
way up to the rooms of him be sought. A 
fresh, sturdy, starched servant wench, who in- | 
stantly caught his foreign accent, and there- | 
upon made up her mind not to understand a 
word he said, was at length brought to intro- ; 
duce him to the presence of her master; and, 
following her along a narrow passage, the 
young Englishman was ushered into a room, 
such as the general appearance of the house 
had given little reason to expect. It was wide, 
handsome, overhung by a fine carved oak ceil- 
ing, and furnished all round with large bouk- 
cases, richly carved, containing the treasured 
collection of a long life in every shape and 
form, from the enormous folio to the must mi- 
aute duodecimo. 
’ At a heavy oaken table, near one of the 
windows, sat two gentlemen, of different age 
and appearance. Une was a man with white 
hair and beard, whose sixtieth suminer would 
never come again. He was dressed in a long 
loose gown of some black stuff; and, on his 
head, which probably was bald, he wore a 
small crushed velvet cap. His face was fine 
and intelligent; and from beneath the thick 
overhanging eyebrow shone out a clear and 
sparkling eye. 
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The other was habited in a coat of buff 
leather, not very new, but laced with gold. 
His cloak was a plain, brown broad-cloth, a 
good deal fresher than his coat; and on his 
legs he wore a pair of those large funnel-shaped 
boots, which seemed intended to catch all the 
rain or dust that might fall or fy. His hearty 
rapier lay along his thigh; but beyond this he 
was unarmed ; and his hat with its single 
feather rested beside him. In age he might 
be about fifty. His strong black hair and 
pointed beard were somewhat grizzled ; but 
there was no sign of decay in form or feature. 
His teeth were fine and beautifully white ; his 
face rough with exposure, but not wrinkled ; 
his frame was strong, tall, and powerfal ; and 
the bold contour of the swelling muscles could 
be seen through the tight sleeve of his coat. 
His face was a very pleasant one, grave but 
not stern, thoughtful but not sad; and, as he 
turned sharply round in his chair at the open- 
ing of the door, a faint recollection of his fea- 
tures, as if he had seen them before, or some 
very like them, came across the young Enag- 
lishman's mind. 

With his usual calm self-possession, Alger- 
non Grey advanced straight towards the seat 
of the gentleman in black, and, with a few 
words of introduction, presented a letter. Dr. 
Alting rose to receive him, and, for a singh 
instant, fixed his keen grey eyes upon his vis- 
itor’s face with a look the most intent and 
searching. ‘The glance was withdrawn almost 
as soon as given; and then, courteously put- 
ting forward a scat, he opened the letter and 
read. The moment after, he took Algernon’s 
hand and shook it heartily, exclaiuning, *‘ So. 
sir, you are a kinsman of this good lord, my 
old and tnuch respected friend. Ever to see 
him again is beyond my hopes ; but it is some- 
thing to have before me one of his race. 
What, if I may ask, brings you to Heidelberg : 
If you come in search of pearalng: here you 
can find it amongst my reverend brethren of 
the University. If in search of gaiety and 
pleasure, surely, above there, in the castle, 
you will have your heart's content ; for a wore 
merry body of light young hearts were seldom 
ever collected — guod faith,” he continued, 
turning to the gentleman who had been sitting 
with him when Algernon entered, “they knpt 
their revel up full long last night. Aa I sat 
here at my studies—it must have been past 
midnight—the music came down upon me in 
gusts, almost making even my old sober limb: 
tingle to go and join the merry dance, as I did in 
boyhood. It must have been a splendid scene ” 

“This gentleman was there,” replied the 
other; * I saw him for an instant ; but I stayed 
not long ; for that music has another effect on 
me, my good old friend; and I betonk me two 
my tower again, more in the spirit of the 
gloomy anchorite than yourself, it seems." 

“T passed the night there and part of the 
morning too, I fear,” said Algernon Grey ; 
* for it was two before we reached our inn.” 

“T trust you had a happy night of it, then,” 
answered Dr. Alting; ‘such scenes are the 
property of youth; and it would be hard to 
deny to the young heart all the brief pleasures 
of which life has so few." 

‘A far happicr night,” answered Algernos 
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Grey. ‘than many of those have been which | ready to draw the sword in the defence of right, 
I have spent ion more powerful courts and| whenever the opportunity is afforded me.” 


scenes as gay. There happened to me that 
which, in the chances of the world, rarely oc- 
curs, to have a companion for the night whose 
thoughts and feelings were wholly congenial 
to my own; a lady whose beauty, dazzling as 
it is, would have fallen upon my cold heart 
only like @ ray of wintry sunshine on a frozen 
world, had it not been that, unlike every one I 
ever saw, a high pure spirit and a rich bright 
fancy left her beauty itself forgotten in their 
own transcendent lustre.” 

* You are an enthusiast, my young friend,” 
said Dr. Alting, while the stranger fixed his 
eyes on Algernon Grey, with a gay smile; 
‘what might be the name of this paragon?” 

“The princess called her Agnes,” answered 
the young Englishman; ‘‘and more I did not 
enquire.” 

A merry glance passed between the good pro- 
fessor and his companion; and the latter ex- 
claimed, ‘You did not enquire! That seems 
strange, when you were so captivated.” 

“ There is the mistake,” said Algernon Grey, 
laughing ; “I was not captivated ; I admired, 
esteemed, approved, but that is all. Most like- 
ly she and | will never meet again; for I shall 
wander for a year, and then return to duties in 
my own land; and the name of Agnes is all I 
want, by which to remember a happy night of 
the very few I have ever known, and a being 
full of grace and goodness, whom I shall see no 
more.” 

“A set philosophy,” cried Dr. Alting ; 
“especially for so young a man.” 

‘‘And so you wander for a year,” said the 
stranger; ‘if it be not a rash question, as it 
seems you are not seeking adventures in love, 
is it high deeds of arms you are in search of, 
like the ancient knights?” 

‘Not so, either,” answered Algernon Grey ; 
“although I am willing enough, should the oc- 
casion present itself, to serve under any hon- 
ourable flag, where my religion is not an ob- 
stacle, as I have done more than once be- 
fore.” 

‘‘Ah!” said Dr. Alting, “then you are one 
of those—those very few, who will suffer their 
religion to be an obstacle to any of their plans.” 

“ Assuredly,” answered Algernon Grey. 
“The strife at present throughout the whole 
of Europe is, and must be ever more or less 
for the maintenance of the pure and unper- 
verted religion of the Gospel against the bar- 
barous superstitions and corruptions of the 
Romish church; and, whatever may be the 
pretext of war, whoever draws the sword in a 
papist army—” 

“Ts fighting for the Woman of Babylon,” 
cried Dr. Alting, eagerly ; ‘is setting himeelf 
up against the Cross of Christ, is advancing the 
banner of the Dragon, destined sooner or later 
to be thrown into the pit of the nethermost 
hell ;” and, taking the young Englishman's hand, 
he shook it heartily, exclaiming: “I am glad 
to hear such sentiments from the kinsman of 
my noble friend.” 

«He entertains them as firmly as yourself, 
you well know,” answered Algernon Grey; 
“they are common to all his family ; and, for 
tay pert, humble as I am,I shall always be 


“Tt is coming, my dear sir, the time is com- 
ing,” cried the old man. ‘Great events are 
before us ; and I see for the first time the proe- 
pect of the true faith becoming predominant in 
this land of Germany ; thence, I trust, to spread 
its holy and beneficial influence throughout the 
world. You have heard, doubtless you have 
heard, that in the very heart of thie great em- 
pire, the people of Bohemia have raised the 
standard of freedom of conscience. Even sow 
they are in deliberation to choose them a new 
king. in place of the papist tyrant, who has vio- 
lated all the solemn pledges, by virtue of which 
alone he held the crown. If their choice be a 
wise and good one, if it be such as I believe it 
will be, if the head of the Protestant Union,— 
in a word—if the Elector Palatine be chosen 
King of Bohemia, doubtless the spirit of the 
true faith will, from that moment, go forth with 
irresistible might, and shake the idolatrous 
church of the seven hills to its foundation. I 
look to it with confidence and trust: I look to 
every gallant spirit and faithful heart to come 
forward and take his share in the good work ; 
and, with the name of the Lord on our aide, 
there is no fear of the result.” 

The conversation pai for some time 
in the same strain. ith eager fire, and with 
sometimes a not very reverend application of 
the words of Scripture, Dr. Alting went on to 
advance his own opinions, becuming more eager 
every moment, especially when the probability 
of the Elector Palatine being chosen as their 
king by the states of Bohemia was referred to. 

The gentleman who was with him when Al- 
gernon Grey entered, took little part in the dis- 
oussion, remaining grave and somewhat stern 
in look ; though, from the few words he utter- 
ed, it was evident that his religious views were 
the same as those of his two companions. He 
siniled, indeed, in turn at the different sorts of 
enthusiasm of the old man and the young one; 
and once Dr. Alting shook his finger at him 
good-humouredly, saying: ‘Ah! Herbert, you 
would have men believe you cold and stoical, 
and, for that purpose, in every affair of life you 
act like no other man; but I know the fire that 
is under it all.” 

«Fire enough, when it is needed,” answered 
Herbert ; ‘‘ but only when it is needed, my good 
friend. If troops spend all their powder in fir- 
ing salutes, they will have none to charge their 
cannon with in the day of battle; but as 7 
are not expected to put on the cuirass, it ie Just 
as well that you should keep up men’s spirits, 
and fix their determinations by your oratory. 
Only let me be quiet. You won't find me want- 
ing when the time comes.” 

“I trust none will be wanting,” said Alger- 
non Grey; ‘but yet 1 cannot help feeling, that 
in this light-minded world, many whom we count 
upon rashly, may fall from us readily.” 

“ Too true, too true,” said Herbert, shaking 
his head. 

‘+I will not believe it," cried Dr. Alting; “ with 
such @ prince, and such a cause, and such an 
object, every man, who has a particle of trath 
in his nature, will do his duty, I am sure ; and 
let the false go—we can do without them.” 

“ You must add the weak, too, my revexend 
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friend,” said Algernon Grey, rising to depart ; 
‘but still, I do think, and I do trust, that there 
are enough both firm and true in Europe, to ac- 
complish this great task, unless some sad acci- 
dent occur, or some great mistake be commit- 
ted. We shall sce, however ; and inthe mean 
time, farewell.” 

Dr. Alting shook hands with him warmly, 
asked where he could find him, how long would 
be his stay in Heidelberg, and all those other 

estions which courtesy dictated : but perhaps 
the reverend doctor felt, in a degree not alto- 

ther pleasant, that his young friend, if not so 
Bares a man as himself in books and parch- 
ments, had another sort of learningthat of 
the world—which he himself did not possess. 

The gentleman who had been called Herbert 
seemed to feel differently ; and, when the young 
L aeneor ers was about to depart, he rose, say- 

@: “I will go with you, and perhaps may 
show you some things of interest.” Then bid- 
ding adieu to Dr. Alting, he followed Algernon 
Grey out of the room, and descended the stairs 
with him in silence. Under the shadow of the 
doorway they found waiting the Knecht, who 
had guided the young gentleman thither; but 
Herbert dismissed him, saying to his compan- 
jon: “I will be your guide back. Shall we 
stroll along to the church, or visit some of the 
fortifications? Both are somewhat in your 
way, it would seem.” 

“Nay,” answered Algernon, ‘“ with the 
church I have little to do, except when my 
opinions are drawn forth by such a man as our 
learned friend ; but I will go whithersoever 
you choose to lead me.” 

“Well, then, we will stroll along and take 
things as they come,” answered Ilerbert ; ‘ we | 
can rh go amiss in this town and neigh- 
bourhood, for each step has its own particular 
interest, or its own beauty. It isa place I nev- 
er weary of.” 

As he spoke they turned into one of the nar- 
row streets that led up towards the hills, and | 
were crossing the castle-road, in order to take 
a path through the woods, when Algernon 
Grey’s quick ear caught the sound of a voice 
Calling to him. Looking round, he saw a gon- 
tleman coming down with a hasty step, follow- 
ed by two or three servants, and instantly rec- 
ognised the Baron of Oberntraut. A feeling— | 
I might almost call it a presentiment : one of 
those strange, inexplicable furesights of a com- 
ing event, which sometimes put us on our guard 
against approaching evil, made him say to his | 
companion : Oh! this is the gentleman with | 
whom J had a bet last night, I will rejoin you ; 
in @ moment ;” and he advanced a step or two | 
up the hill. 

The next instant Oberntraut was by his side. | 

“T wish to speak a moment with you, sir,” : 
he said. : 

apo Grey bowed his head and was si- 

nt. 

“We had a bet last night,” continucd the 
baron, whith a flushed but eomewhat embar- 
Taseed air; “my servants are carrying down | 
the amount to your inn.” 

“ Thanks,” answered Algernon Grey ; ‘they 
will find some of my people there, to whom 
they can deliver it.” 


“J always pay my debts, sir,” said Obern- 
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traut; ‘‘but I rather think there is another ac- 
count to be settled between us." 

“Indeed!” replied Algernon Grey, calmly ; 
‘7 am not aware of it. What may it be?” 

“Oh! sir, you assume ignorance !” rejoined 
the other, in’ an insulting tone: ‘‘in a word, 
then, we do not suffer foreign gentlemen to 
come hither, win our money, and court our la- 
dies, without making them pass through soize 
ordeal. Do you understand me now !"' 

“ Perfectly,” answered the young English- 
man, with a slight smile; ‘such words are not 
to be mistaken; and let me assure you, as | 
wish to sce everybody pleased, I will not disap- 
point you ; but, at the same time, we may con- 
duct a mattcr of this sort without warmth, and 
with all courtesy. I know not how I have 
aggrieved you; but that I ask not: it is quite 
sufficient that you think yourself aggrieved, and 
I will give you such opportunity of redressing 
yoursclf as you may wish for.” 

“‘T thank you, sir,” replied the other, in a 
more moderate tone; ‘when and where shall 
it be 1” 

“Nay, that I must leave to you,” anawered 
the young Englishman; “I will make but two 
conditions—that 1t be speedily, and that we 
embroil no others in our quarrel. I have but 
one friend here, and as he has been somewhat 
too famous in our own country for rencontres of 
this kind, I would fain spare him any share io 
an affair of mine.” 

“Be that as you like.” replied the baron; 
‘on all accounts we shall be better alone: the 
place must be one where we shall have no in- 
terruption. Let methink! Yes. that will do. 


| Will you meet me to-morrow on the bridge, 


cach with a single page whom we can leave be- 
hind at our convenience! I will lead you toa 
spot secure and shaded fromm all eyes, where 
we shall have good turf and space enough.” 

“ Agreed,” answered Algernon Grey, ~ but 
why not this very day? I am quite prepared “ 

* But I have a few hours’ journcy to take 
first,” replied the baron; ‘na, in your courte- 
sy Iet it be to-morrow; and the safest hour 
will be just before nightfall. Come a little ear- 
lier to the bridge, for we have some small dis- 
tance to go—with vur swords alone—is it not 


sot” 
** As you will,” said his companion. “Be it 


' 80 then—in the grey T will not fail you—good 


morning, sir ;” and turning round, he rejoined 
his new acquaintance Herbert, with an easy 
and unembarrassed air. 

Herbert was not entircly deceived, however. 
He had been standing where the young Eng- 
lishinan left him at about five paces’ distance, 
where the greater part of their conversation 
was inaudible ; but he knew one of the parties 
and his character well, and divined the other 
rightly. ‘The last words of Algernon Grey, too, 


| which, detached from the rest, had seemed to 


the speaker insignificant, had been uttered in 
a louder tone, and Herbert had heard him say 
distinctly, “In the grey I will not fail you— 
good morning, sir.” ‘The expressions were 
nothing in themselves ; they might refer to any 
trifling and accidental arrangement ; but Her- 
bert’s eyes had been fixed upon the face of 
Oberntraut, who stood fronting him, and be reed 
the look that it wore, if not with certainty, as-. 
auredly not wrongly. ‘ 
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As the two separated the baron doffed his 
hat and plumo to Herbert with every sign of 
high respect ; and the other returned the salu- 
tation, though but coldly. For a moment or 
two, as Algernon ‘and his companion walked 
up the hill, nothing was said; and then the 
younger gentleman began to speak lightly of 
indifferent subjects, thioking that longer si- 
lence might lead to suspicions. Herbert an- 
swered not, but went on musing, till at length 
—as if he had paid not the slightest attention 
to the words which had been falling on his ear 
for the last two or three minutes—he broke 
forth at once with a dry laugh, saying: ‘So, 
you have contrived to manufacture a quarrel 
already."’ 

‘Nay, not so!" answered Algernon Grey ; 
‘if you mean with the Baron of Oberntraut, 
let me assure you there is no quarrel of any 
kind between us. I know of no offence that I 
have given him, and for my own part I may 
safely say that I have received none. There 
was 2 bet between us which I won, and he 
seems perhaps a little nettled; but what is 
that to me?” 

Herbert looked down thoughtfully, still walk- 
ing on, and after a while he paused, asking as 


and, to say sooth, theugh this German is a fine 
tongue, yet, while speaking it badly, as I do, I 
feel like one of the mountebanks we see in 
fairs dancing a saraband in fetters.”’ 

“You speak it well enough,” answered his 
companion, ‘and it is a fine rich tongue; but 
at the court, with the usual levity of such light 
places, they do not value their own wholesome 
dialect. They must have a dish of French, 
forsooth ; and use a language which they do 
not half know, and which, if they did, is net 
half as good a one as their own—a poor piti- 
ful whistling tongue, like the wind blowing 
through a key-hole without the melody of the 
Italian, the grandeur of the Spanish, the rich- 
ney of the German, or the strength of the Eng- 
ish.” 

“ Yet is a good language for conversation,” 
replied Algernon Grey, willing to follow upon 
any track that led from the subject of his ren- 
contre with Oberntraut. 

“ To say things in a double sense, to tickle 
the ears of light women, and make bad jests 
upon age subjects,” rejoined Herbert, whose 
John Bull prejudices seemed somewhat strong ; 
“thatds all that itis good for. Now look here,” 
he continued, as they reached a commanding 


abruptly as before,— Have you many friends | point of the hill, “did you ever see a place 8o 


in this place?” 

‘Nay, I have been here but eighteen hours,” 
answered the other; ‘happy is the man who 
can boast of many friends, take the whole 
world over and pick them from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. I have none who deserves 
the name within these walls, but the one who 
came with me.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the other, ‘should you re- 
quire one, on occasion of import, you know 
where to find one who has eeen some hard 
~ blows given in his day.” 

“I thank you much, and understand you 
rightly,” said Algernon Grey ; ‘‘ should I have 
need of such help, depend upon it, I will apply 
to you and none other. But at present, be- 
lieve me, I have none.” 

“What! not ‘in the grey?’ ’ asked Herbert, 
with a laugh; and then, whistling two or three 
bars of an English air, he added, “ Will you 
spend an hour or two with an old soldier to- 
night, my young friend?” 

“ Willingly,” replied Algernon Grey, smiling 
at the suspicions in which he cleariy saw the 
jnvitation was given. ‘‘ When shall I come ! 
My time is quite free.” 

“Oh! come an hour before twilight,” an- 
swered Herbert, ‘and stay till the castle clock 
strikes ten—Wifll that suit you?” 

“ Right well,” said the young Englishman. 
‘<T will not fail by a moment, though I see you 
doubt me. But where am I to find you, and 
who am I to ask for?” 

‘«T have deceived myself, or you are cheat- 
ing me,” answered Herbert bluntly, and speak- 
ing in English; ‘but come atall events. You 
will find me at the castle—ask for Colonel 
Herbert, or the English Ritter. They will 
show you where I lodge.” 

«Be sure I will be there,” rejoined Alger- 
non; “I did not know you were a country- 
man ; but that will make the evening pass only 
the more pleasantly, for we shall have thoughts 
in common, as wel] as a common language; 


| badly fortified as this? 


There is not much to 
be done with it that is true; for it is com- 
manded by so many accessible points, that it 
would cost the price of an ‘empire to make it a 
fortress. Yet if the Elector would spend upon 
strengthening his residence against his ene- 
mics, one-half of what he is throwing away 
upon laying out that stupid garden, I would un- 
dertake to hold it out for a year and a day 
against any force that king or emperor could 
bring against it.” 

“Something might be done, it is true,” an- 
swered the young Englishman; ‘ but it could 
never be made a strong place, domineered as it 
is by all these mountains. If you fortified them 
up to the top, it would require an army to gar- 
rison them.” 

“ Ay, that is the mistake that will be com- 
mitted by engineers to the last day, I believe,” 
answered Herbert, who had his peculiar no- 
tions on all subjects. ‘They think they must 
fortify every commanding point. But there is 
another and better method of guarding them. 
Render them inaccessible to artillery, that is 
all that requires to be done, and then thev need 
no further defence. On the contrary, they be- 
come ramparts that will crumble to no balls. 
Tere is no escarpment like the face ofa rock. . 
Now this same mad gardener fellow, this Salo- 
man de Caus, who is working away there: he- 
has filled up half a valley, thrown down half a," 
mountain, and the same labour and money, . 
spent in another way, would have rendered 
every point inaccessible from which a fire 
could be opened on the castle. — But, look 
there! Horses are gathering at the gates, and 
men in gilded jackets. The prince and his fair 
dame, and all the wild boys and girls of the 
court are going out upon some progress or ex- 
pedition—I must hasten down as fast as I can, 
for I want to speak with one of them before 
they go.—Remember the hour, and fail not. 
Can you find your way back?” 

“Oh, yes! no fear!” angwered Nigexmon 
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Grey, ‘I will be with you to-night ;” and wav- 
ing his hand, Herbert hurried down towards the 
castle. 


— 
CHAPTER VI. 


“Tory,” cried the page, standing in the 
gateway of the Golden Stag, and turning half- 
round towards a sort of covered, half-enclosed 
ahied or hooth in the court-yard, where the Eng- 
lish servant, who had accompanied the two 
travellers on their jourocy to Heidelberg, was 
cleaning a pair of his master’s silver stirrups, 
‘¢here’s a man inquiring for my lord, and I can 
not make out a word that he says.” 

«What does he want!” cried Tony from the 
shed, rubbing away as hard as if his life de- 
pended upon making the stirrups look brighter 
than the groom had been able to render them. 

“T can't tell,” replied the boy; “but he 
seems to want to eee me a hundred crowns.” 

“ Take them, take them,” rejoined the man, 
sagaciously, ‘and ask no questions. I'll tell 
you what, Frill, always take gold when you can 
get it. It comes slow, goes fast, and calls no 
man master long: a very changeable servant : 
but a very useful one, while we have him ; and 
there is no fear of his growing old in our ser- 
vice. Don't let the man know you can speak 
French, or he might put you to disagreeable in- 
terrogatories. Pucket and be silent ; it is the 
way many a man becomes great in this world.” 

The advice was given in that sort of banter- 
ing tone, which showed evidently that it was 
not intended to be strictly followed, and the 
page, taking the crowns, held them up before 
the eyes of the man who brought them, saying: 
“For Algernon Grey '" 

“Ja, Ja!” said the German servant; “ for 
Algernon Grey ;"" and adding a word or two 
more, which might have been Syriac for aught 
the page knew, he withdrew, leaving the mon- 
ey in the boy's hands. 

As soon as he was gone, Freville or Frill, as 
he was fainiliarly termed by the household, 
walked back to where his companion was at 
work, and quietly counted over the money upon 
the loose board which formed the only table of 
the shed. 

“T must give this to some one to keep, till 
aid lord’s return,” he said : “ will you take care 
of it, Tony ’” 

* Not I,” replied the servant; “I repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer every morning and evening; the 
first time, to kecp me out of temptation by day ; 
the second, to defend me against it by night— 

“ll have none of it, Master Frill; it is a good 
sum, and too much for any poor man's pocket, 
especially where the placket-hole is wide, and 
the hottom somewhat leaky.” 

“T will take it up to Sir William, then,” said 
the boy; “ for I won't keep it myself. It would 
be risking my lord’s money sadly. Even now 
my fingers begin to fee! somewhat sticky, as if 
T had been handling the noses of horse-chestnut 
buds.” 

“Get you gone, for a graccless young vil- 
lain.” answered Tony ; ‘“ what have you to do 
With the noses of other men’s children? you 
ill bave enough to do with your own, if I guess 
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right ; but as to the money, methioks it is quite 
as safe in your pocket as Sir William's.” 

“Why, you don’t think he would keep tt,’ 
Tony ?” said the page, in an inquiring tone. 

“ As to keeping it,” answered Tony, “ that’s 
as it may be. He never could keep his own, 
therefore why should he keep other people's! 
but between you and I, Frill—” and he dropped 
his voice as if he did not wish to be overheard 
—‘‘our young lord is not ened to gain much 
by Sir William’s company. e did very well 
without him; and though be may not choose 
to pick my lord’s pocket of hard gold, he may 
take from him what gold will not buy. I have 
a strange notion, somehow, that it was not al- 
together for love he came. If it were, why did 
not he come long before? But I remember bin 
well, when he was a boy; and he was a cun- 
ning devil thea; as full of mischief as a pista. 
chio-nut. Why he hung the buttery hateb with 
a wire like a bird-trap; and the moment o4 
Jonas put his hand out, it fell and nearly 
chopped off hia fingers." 

This was a jest fitted to the meridian of a 
boy's understanding ; and he burst into a fit of 
laughter at the anecdote. 

“ Ay, ay,” continued Tony, ‘‘ it would have 
passed as a wild lads fun, if we had not kaown 
that he had a spite at Jonas, who, one day. 
when he was thirsty, refused him a cup of by. 
pocras that he wanted, and would only give hua 
a jug of ale-—But who in the name of silks and 
satins, is this peeping about the court on the 
tips of his toes, with rosettes and sword-knots | 
enough to swallow him up? It is a page of the 
court, I do believe. To him, Frill, to him! 
Speak French to this one, for he looks as if be 
had been dieted on comfits and spiced wine; 
and nothing will go down with him, depend 
upon it, unless it be garnished with French 
tongue.” 

Following the suggestion of his companion, 
Frill advanced, and the two pages met in the 
midst of the court-yard, where they stood bow- 
ing and complimenting each other with an ex. 
| travagance of courtesy which had nearly over. 

powered good Tony with laughter’ 

“My heavens! what a pair of monkeys,” be 
exclaimed. “Take away their cloaks, and 
stick a tail through their satin breeches, and 
you have got the beast as perfect as at a pup 
pet-show. Look at that little monster, Frill, 
if he has not wriggled himself into an attitude 
in which he cannot stand while I count four 
There, ‘tis all over; and now he twists to the 
other side. What docs he want, Frill’” he 
continued, raising his voice; ‘talk to him, 
boy, and don't stand there grinning like’a cat. 

: ape.” 
“He comes down from the castle,” answered 
Frill, turning round, very well satisfied with 
the graces he had been displaying, “to ask my 
lord and Sir William to join the cuurt in a 
progress to Schonau.” 

“Tell him Master Algernon Grey is om, 
and Heaven knows when he will be back 
again,” exclaimed Tony, who was wearied 
with the courtly air of the pages. ‘ What 
does the devil’s foal say now ?" he continued, 
when Frill had rendered the zaps he dictated, 


end received a speech and a low bow in re. 
urn, 
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“ He says I must tell Master William Lovet, 
“then,” replied the page; and conducting the 
her youth ceremoniously back to the thresh- 
‘old of the gateway, he took leave of him after 
some farther civi) speeches on the one part, 
and directions on the other. 4 

“There, go and tell Sir William,” said Tony, 
when the boy rejoined him, “and lay the 
Toney on the table in our lord's room. And 
hark you, Frill, you may as well keep an eye 
on Sir William's doings ; I’ve doubts, Frill, I 
have doubts ; and I should like to know what 
he is seeking ; for I can't help thinking there's 
more under his jerkin than God’s will and a 
good conscience.” 

“Tf I thought he meant my lord any harm,” 
answered the boy, boldly, ‘I'd drive my dag- 
ger into him.” 

“Pooh! nonsense ; prick him with a needle 
or a cobbler’s awl,"’ answered Tony ; * you'd 
-only let him blood and make him more feverish 
towards spring time. No, no, my boy, he'll 

ive no cause for offence; but a man may do 
e harm sometimes with a simple word 
than with a drawn sword. I'll watch him 
‘well, however ; do you so too; and if you find 
out anything, let me knew. Now, away with 
you, away with you, and tell the good man 
above; for if he do not make haste, he will 
not be in time, and then your young bones are 
likely to suffer.” 

The re turned to obey, but he had scarcely 
reached the archway, when William Lovet is- 
sued forth, descending from above, and called 
loudly for his horse. 

The page’s communication, however, seemed 
to make an alteration in his purpose ; and after 
pausing for a moment or two to think, he re- 
entered the house, ordering everything to be 
prepared for him to join the train of Frederic 
and Elizabeth, as soon as he beard them com- 
ing down the hill. 

William Lovet was a very different man in 
the sulitude of his own chamber and in the 
company of his cousin. He now waited some 
twenty minutes, expecting almost every mo- 
ment to hear the approach of the cavalcade, 
which was to pass before the windows ; but he 
showed no impatience, no lover-like haste to 
join the lady at whose suggestion he doubted 
not the invitation had been given. Sitting at 

- the table, with his hat cast down and his sword 
taken out of the belt, he leaned his head upon 
his hand, and seemed buried in meditation. 
- His brow was contracted, and heavy with ap- 
parently gloomy thought ; and his hand played 
with the curls of bis long dark hair uncon- 
sciously. Like many men of strong passions, 
who set a careful guard upon their tongue 
when any other human being is near to hear 
and comment on their words, but feel pain- 
fully the restraint then put upon themselves, 
he was apt, as if for relief, to suffer the secrct 
couneels of his heart to break forth at times, 
when he felt perfectly certain they would reach 
no other car but his own. And this was one 

, of those moments when the workings of strong 
purposes within him forced him to give way 
to the dangerous habit. It was no long-con- 
tinued monologue that be spoke, no loud and 
wohement outbursts of passion; but broken 

.fregments of sentences—es Ws portion of his 
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thoughts would clothe themselves in words, 
and were suddenly checked before they were 
complete—came forth muttered and disjointed 
from his lips. 

“Tt must do this time,” he said; and then 
he fell into thought again, continuing, in about 
a minute after, ‘If it do not, means must he 
found to make it—the time is very short. Jn 
another year he goes back—to think of big 
having wasted full four years amongst all that 
could tempt a man! He must be stone—but 
he is touched now, or I am mistaken—I must 
get this woman to help me—make her a tool 
when she thinks herself a conqueror! Ha! 
ba! ha!” and he laughed aloud. ‘I will nev- 
er leave it till it is finished. It may cost a 
good deal yet; for he is not easily led, that's 
clear. Example, example! That bas becn 
always wanting. We will accustom his mind 
to it—break him in like a young colt that first 
flies from the hand, but soon suffers every 
child to pathim. Ay, he is in the high road, 
if he do not take a flight and dart off; but 
surely, in the wide world of accidents, we shall 
find something, which, improved by skilful 
management, will keep him hen till that same 
glittering web of golden threads, called love's 
net, is round him—then let the poor stag strug- 
gle, and pant, and toss about, he will not easily 
break through, and the prize is mine.” 

His farther thoughts were interrupted hy a 
knock at the door. ‘Come in,” he said; and 
then exclaimed, in surprise, as the very object 
of his contemplation stood before him, ‘‘ Why, 
Algernon, you have become mighty ceremo- 
nious.”” 

“Nay,” answered Algernon Grey, laughing, 
“T thought you were not alone; for I heard 
one voice speaking, at least; and, with a gen- 
tleman of your pursuits, one can never tell 
how inopportune a visit may be.” 

“ Pshaw !" cricd Lovet ; ‘‘’tis a bad habit I 
have from my mother. We rash and thought- 
less folks, unlike you calm and cautious ones, 
cannot keep the secrets of our bosom in the 
safe casket of the heart. We must speak out 
our thoughts, whatever they may be; and, if 
we can find no other man to tell them to, we 
tell them to ourselves.” 

“The safest confidant by far,” answered 
Algernon Grey. ‘‘ What now, boy?” he con- 
tinued, turning to the page, who had followed 
him into the room, and was waiting at hand 
for an opportunity to speak. 

“ May it please you, noble sir,” replied the 
page, ‘(a man, with a badge upon his arm, 
brought hither a hundred crowns, whence or 
why I could not make out, for he had neither 
French nor English; but he said Algernon 
Grey well enough; and so I laid them in your 
chamber.” 

“‘] understand,” replied his master ; ‘‘ what 
more 1” 

“A page from the court, sir,” answered the 
boy ; ‘‘a very gallant youth, full of fine essences 
and rich conceits, with satin in abundance, and 
no lack of ribands—” 

“On my life, he must have been your coun- 
terpart, Frill,” exclaimed his master, laugh- 
ing ; and, turning to his companion, he added : 
“This boy has been studying Sidney or Lil- 
ly, or some high-flown writer. Well, ma 
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delicate Frill, what said your delicate young 
friend?” Shee ; 

« He brought a message, noble sir,” replied 
the page, “inviting Messieurs Algernon Grey 
and William Lovet to join the cavalcade of 
the court, going joyously to Schonau. They 
were to pass by the inn in half an hour.” 

«And, pray, how did this ingenuous youth 
deliver himself?” asked Algernon Grey, 

“Oh! with marvellous fineness, my lord,” 
replied the page, ‘with every courteous inven- 
tion that his genius could suggest.” 

« But the tongue, Master Frill, the tongue ?” 
cried Algernon; ‘if you could not understand 
one man, low could you understand the other!” 

« He spoke French, my lord, with the utmost 
perfection,” replied the boy. 

“Come, Algernon, you are wasting time,” 
exclaimed Lovet; ‘order your horses and 
your people, or you will be tov late.” 

Algernon Grey mused for a single instant, 
and then replied: “I do not go, William.” 

“Nay, not go!” exclaimed his friend 
«Why, you cannot help yourself, unless you 
would be called the Great Bear of England. 
In every country of the world such an invi- 
tation from the prince is considered a com- 
mand.” 

‘What reply did you make, Frill?” asked 
the hoy’s master. 

“T said what Tony told me,” replied the 
page. “namely, ‘Master Algernon Grey is out, 
and. Heaven knows when he will return.’" 

“I shall not go, William,” repeated the young 
gentleman, in a thoughtful tone; “I have my 
own reasons, and assuredly I do not ride to- 
day.” 

«Then you are either going to fight a duel, 
make love, or, in the silent and tender solitude 
of your chamber in an ino, ae yoursclf up to 
sweet meditation of your lady’s ankles,” re- 
plied William Lovet, resuming his usual ban- 
tering tone. ‘Methinks, I see you, sittin 
with the indicator digit of your dexter han 
pressed softly on the delicate cheek of youth, 
the eyebrow raised, one cye to heaven, the 
other to earth, with a slight poetical squint 
npon your countenance, and your bosom heav- 
ing sighs like a pot of hot broth.—Come, come, 
Algernon, cast off these humours, or turn an- 
chorite at once. Live like other men, and don’t 
go about the world as if your grandmother's 
brocade petticoat were hanging forever over 
your head, like an extinguisher, putting out the 
flame of youth, and health, and strength, and 
love, and life. Look about you ; see if you can 
find one single man, of your own age, bearing 
willingly about upon his shoulders scruples 
enough to cram a pedlar's pack full of wares, as 
flimsy and worthless as any it ever contained. 
Bo aman, be aman! Surely, your hoyhood is 
past; and you have no longer tw fear the peda- 
gogue's rod, if you stray a little beyond the 
tether of your mother's apron-string.”’ 

Algernon Grey smiled calmly, but merely 
nodded his head, saying: “I shall not go, 
Lovet, and all the less for a laugh. If 1 could 
be turned from my purposes by a jest, I should 
think myself a boy, indeed. You will find that 
out at last, good friend. But, hark, there are 
the trumpets ; get you gone, and good fortune 
-sttead you. Call out hie horse, Frill, that he 
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may not imitate my sollen boorishness, and 
keep the princely y waiting.” ; 

“ Well,” cried Lovet, sb ing his shoul- 
ders, ‘‘ most reverend cousin, I will wish you 
a good morning. In your solemn prayers aod 
devout outpourings of the heart, remember 
your poor sinful cousin, and especially petitzon 
that he may never see the evil of his ways, 
nor Jet one pleasure slip from him that fortane 
offers to his lip. It is a devout prayer; for if 
I did not enjoy myself I should do sometbing 
much worse; and the devil would not only 
have me in the end, but in the beginning. 
Adieu, adieu. Here they come: I hear the 
clatter ;” and running to the door he closed i 
sharply behind him, while Algernon Grey, with- 
out approaching too near, turned to the wiodow 
and gazed out into the market-place. 

The next inatant a gay and splendid traia 
swept up, preceded by two trumpeters in gor 
geous hiverics. Magnificent horses, many-co- 
oured apparel, gold and embroidery, gracefal 
forms, and joyous bearing, rendered theapery 
one which any young heart might havo bees 
glad to join; but the eye of Algernon Grey raa 
over the various groups of which it was com 
posed, seemingly seeking some particular ob- 
ject, with a curious and inquiring glance. |: 
rested principally on the various female figures 
of the princess's train; but almost ail tbe 
ladies wore the small black mask, or loap, thea 
common at the court of France, and sume: 
times, though not so frequently, seen in Eog- 
land. ‘The heat of the day and the power of 
the sun gave them a fair excuse, in the care 
their complexions, for adopting a mode most 
favourable to intrigue; and, whoever it might 
be that the young gentleman's eye sought fur 
in the cavaleade, he could not ascertain, with 
any certainty, which she was. 

The ctiquette of the court prevented the 
train from stopping for any of the expected 
party; but, before it had defiled toward the 
bridge, the horse of William Lovet dasbed 
forward from the gateway; and, after a low 
reverence tu the Elector, he fell back and at 
tached himself tu the side of one of the ladies 18 
the train, who greeted him with a playful nod. 

Algernon Grey seated himself at the table, 
leaned his head thoughtfully upon his hand, aod 
remained in that position for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 

“No,” he said at length, ‘no, I will not nsk 
her happiness or my own—I will not do it again 
—it has been once too often.” 

He ruse as he spoke, and after giving some 
orders to his servants, strolled down to the 
river's side, and there, hiring a rude bark, many 
of which were moored to the bank, he directed 
the boatman to let it drop slowly down the 
stream. ‘lhe hours passed dully, though be 
was not one of those to whom the silent com: 
mune of the heart with itself is wearisome. 
But there was a cause why that calm medite 
tion, in which he had often found true pleasure, 
was not now a resource. He tried to casti# 
off, to fix his mind upon subjects foreign to ths 
upon which his heart was resolved to dwell: 
and the struggle to escape from an ever recal- 
ting object of thought 18 always heavy labor. 
Still the hours flew, though with a Sagging. 
wing ; and wheo he calculated that the time of 
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avis /promised visit to Colonel Herbert at the 
castle was approaching, he returned to the 
town, and making some cbange in his apparel, 
walked slowly up the hill. 

The sun was indeed declining, but when he 
reached the gates of the castle, whith stood 
open, the cluck in the bridge tower struck 
geven, and showed him that he was earlier on 

. the way than he had proposed to be. ‘ Well,” 
he thought, «it matters not. The great and 
the gay are all absent, and I can stroll about 
-the gardens and courts till the hour comes. 
. Doubtless they will give me admission.” 
He found no difficulty in gaining entrance, 
- and a servant, of whom he inquired for the 
lodging of Colonel Herbert, courteously accom- 
paoied him across the court-yard, saying he 
would point it out. Entering the building at 
the further angle of the court, they passed 
‘wader the arcade of three stages near the 
Knights’ hall, and then through a long stone 
passage, to the foot of a flight of steps in the 
open air, above the highest of which, on a level 
with his own breast, Algernon Grey saw a 
wide stone platform, like that of an enormous 
Fampart, surrounded by a balustrade flanked 
r: by two small octagon turrets. The tops of the 
mountains on the other side of the Neckar ap- 
1. peared above the balustrade, the clear blue sky 
was seen over head, and the evening song of 
-one of the autumn singing birds made itself 
heard from the castle gardens, rising clear and 
melodious over the dull hum which came up 
from the city below. 

“‘T am half an hour before my time,” said the 
young gentleman to the servant, ‘and if you 
will just point oat to me which is Colonel Her- 
bert’s ludging, I will wait here till the hour ap- 
pointed. I may as well pass the minutes in 
this pleasant place as any where else.” 

“This is the Altan, sir,’’ replied the man; 
“the view from it is greatly admired; and if 
you turn to the right at the end, it will lead 
you by the only passage there to a door in the 
first tower—you sce it there. The English 
knight’s lodging is above>and you cannot miss 
your way. You might, indeed, go round by 
the arsenal; but the sentinel will not let you 
paes, unless I am with you.” 

**Oh, I shall find it easily, I doubt not,” an- 
ewered the young Englishman; and adding 
thanks, and a substantial token thereof, he 
mounted the steps and walked slowly forward 
to the parapet, while a crowd of the beautiful 
objects which only nature's treasury can dis- 
play, rushed upon his eyes in dream-like splen- 
dour. Hardly had the first feeling of admira- 
tion been felt, however, when a slight exclama- 
tion of surprise uttered close to him made him 

. turn his head towards one of the two small oc- 
tagon turrets which stvod at either extreme end 
of the Altan. . 
The door was open, and he beheld coming 
forward a female figure which it required but 
- one look to recognize. There was a well- 
3 borat smile upon her countenance, bland, 
ok, and sitnple. She saw her agreeable com- 
panion of the night before; she remembered 
with satisfaction, and without one agitating 
. thought, the pleasant hours she had spent with 
him, and advanced gaily and gladly to meet 
, Bim, only conscious of friendship and esteem. 
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Algernon Grey was better read in the world 
than his companion Lovet believed—ay, even 
in its most difficult page, the heart of woman. 

Nevertheless, though be marked the lady’s 
manner, and instantly drew conclusions from 
it, those conclusions were not altogether just. 
He saw that straightforward, well-pleased louk 
—the free and unembarrassed air, and be said 
within his heart,—'' She at least is in no dan- 
ger. It is for myself I must beware.” 

The courtesies of life, however, Were not to 
be omitted ; and, though with a grave look, he 
met his fair companion with the usual saluta- 
tions of the morning, proposing to himself to 
speak a few words, and then withdraw. But 
there are as strong attractions as those of the 
magnet for the needle ; and once by her side, 
resolution failed. 

“T am very glad to see you,” she said, with 
the same beaming look; “I bad come out 
hither for a solitary walk upon the Altan while 
the court is absent, and little thought of hav- 
a Se companion who can enjoy this scene as I 

lo , 


“How comes it you are mot with the ga 
party!" asked Algernon Grey ; ‘I thought a 
the world had gone.” 

“But you and I,’ answered the lady, “and 
one whom you have not seen, but whom you 
should know before you leave this place; fora 
wiser or a kinder being does not live than the 
Electress Dowager, Louisa Juliana. No, I 
stayed to read to and amuse her; for she has 
been ill lately—what with some anxiety and 
some sorrow. She would not Ict me remain 
longer, or I would gladly have done so; for 
she has been as a mother tu me when I most 
needed a mother’s care—and what can I ever 
do to repay her’” 

“Love her,” answered. the young English- 
man; ‘that is the repayment frum noble beart 
to noble heart. But this is indeed a splendid 
view! What a confusion of magnificent objects 
present themselves at oncc to the eye, with the 
gun setting over yon wide plain and those golden 
hills beyond.” 

“ Ay,” answered Agnes, following with her 
eyes the direction in which he pointed, ‘‘and 
those golden hills hide in their bosom, as in a 
rich casket, a thousand jewels. There is nota 
valley among them that is not rich in loveli- 
ness, not a hill or craggy steep that does not 
bear up some castle or abbey, some legend of 
old times, or some deep history. Can you not 
mark, too, the current of the glorious Rhine, 
the King of Europe's streams, as he flows on- 
ward there‘—No! Beside those towers, you 
catch a glistening of the waters as they pour 
forward to revel in the magnificence beyond." 

“T see,” answered Algernon Grey, ‘I always 
love the Rhine, with its vine-covered hills and 
castled rocks and its storied memories. Its 
course seems to me like that of some fine old 
poem, where, in even flow, and amidst images 
of beauty, the mind is led on with ever vury- 
ing defight till in the end it falls into cali, sol- 
emn, contemplative repose.” 

“T know little of poetry or poets,” replicd 
Agnes. ‘Some, indeed, I have read, especially 
some of the Italian poets, and they are very 
beaatiful, it is trae; but I fancy it is bettcr to 
know the poem than the poet, the work ratour 
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than the writer—at least so it bas been with 
all those I have seen.” 

“It ia true, I believe,” said Algernon Grey ; 
«our thoughts are generally more poetic than 
eur actions, almost always than our demeanour, 
invariably, I may say, than our persons; and 
when we remember, that the highest quality of 
the human mind places before us in a pocm 
only that which mature and deliberate judgment 
pronounces to be the best of its fruits, it 1s not 
wonderful that the man should seem less, when 
‘we can see him near, than the poem gave us 
cause to expect.” 

In such conversation aa this, of an elaborate 
and somewhat didactic turn, the young English- 
man thought himself perfectly safe. He fancied 
he could discuss poetry and poems, beautiful 
scenery, the grand works of nature or art, with 
the loveliest being ever eye beheld, without the 
slightest danger to himself or others. Un- 
warned by the fate of Beatrice and her lover, 
or of ‘Abelard and his pupil, he fancied that on 
auch cold and general themes, he could dis- 
course in Safety, even with the fair creature 
beside him; but he forgot, that through the 
whole world of the beautiful and the excellent, 
in nature and in art, there is a grand tie which 
links with the rest the heart of mam: that 
ayipathy is love, in a shallower, or a deeper 
degree: and he forgot, moreover, that the 
transition is so easy, by the ever open doors of 
association, from the most cold and indifferent 
things to the warmest and the dearest, that the 
heart must be well guarded, the mind well as- 
sured, befure it ventures toedeal with aught 
that excites the fancy in companionship with 
one who has already some hold upon the ima- 
gination. 

Insensibly, they knew not well how, their 
conversation deviated frbm the mere objects 
tangible to the senses, to the effects produced 
hy those objects on the mind. From the mind 
they went to the heart ; and Agnes, for atime, 
went on to talk with glowing eloquence, of all 
those feelings and emotions, of which, it was 
evident enough to her companion, she spoke by 
hearsay rather than by experience. Her words 
were careless, brilliant, even, perhaps, we inay 
say light, in its better sense, for some time 
after their discourse took that turn. She jested 
with the subject, she sported with it—like a 
child who, having found a shining picce of steel, 
makes a plaything of it, unknowing that it is a 
dagger which, with a light blow, may cut the 
knot of life. Suddenly, however, from some 
fecling, undefined, even to herself, she stopped 
in full career, became thoughtful, scrious, more 
avaricious of her words. A deeper tone per- 
vadled them when they were spoken; and she 
acemed tu have found unexpectedly, that she 
was dealing with things which at some time 
might have a more powerful and heartfelt in- 
terest for herself, and that she had better es- 
expe irom such topics, treating them gravely, 
whilst she was obliged to treat of them at all. 
Hei conversation, in short. was like a gay 
plensure-buat, which quits the shore in sunshine 
and merriment, but, finding itself far from land 
makes it way back with earnest speed with thc 
first. cloud that gathers on the sky. 

\ler alterod manner called Algernon Grey to 
Situself; and. as they \urned back again along 
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the Altan, he said, anxious to fly from a danger 
which he felt had its fascinations too, but yct 
mingling with the adieu he wae about to speak 
such a portion of feeling as might pass for or- 
dinary gallantry: ‘I must now leave you, I 
believe, for the sun is so Jow, that it warns me 
of my engagement to spend this evening witha 
countryman of ours, named Colonel Herhert, 
whom I have made acquaintance with this 
morning—indeed, it is past the hour.” 

“Oh, I will show you the way,’ answered 
Agnes, with a smile; “I am going thither, too; 
but do stay for an instant to look at that star 
Tising over the Odenwald. How clear and calm 
it shines! How round, aod full, and unvary- 
ing! It must bea planet; and I cannot help 
thinking often, that woman’s true sphere is like 
that of yonder star. There may be brighter 
things in the heavens, twinkling and sparkling 
with transcendant ligbt; but her fate is like 
that of the planet, to wander round one sole 
object, from which she receives al! her bright- 
pess, in constant, tranquil, peaceful watchfal- 
ness, calm but not dull, and bright but not alone 
—now come.” 


———— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ina large circular room, with a massive col- 
umn in the midst, from which sprang the groins 
of the numerous arches which formed the vauk, 
sat the stout soldier Herbert, with his two com- 
panions, Algernon Grey and the fair Agnes. 
The chamber itself, notwithetanding tts unusual 
form, was comfortable and highly decorated. 
The floor, somewhat unusual in those times, 
and in that country, was of wood ; the stone 
column in the centre was surrounded by a 
richly-carved oak seat, furnished with cushions 
of crimson velvet; and the hcavy mass of the 

illar, which rose above, was broken and re- 
ieved by four groups of armour gathered into 
the shape of trophics. Seats and bookcases, 
and those articles of furniture which are now 
called cfageres, all likewise of oak, ornamented 
with velvet and fringes of a crimson colour. 
occupied the spaces between the windows, 
and on the one side, midway from the pillar to 
the wall, was a table covered with clean white 
linen, supporting various baskets of rich and 
early fruit, with wine and bread, but no other 
viands. 

On the other side was also a table, on which 
were cast negligently some books, a pair of 
gauntlets, two or three daggers from different 
lands, and a number of objects, valuable cither 
for their rarity or for the beauty of their work- 
manship. A fine picture stood on the ground, 
leaning against a chair, at one point; an an- 
tique marble vase, richly sculptured, was seen: 
at another; a lance appeared resting on the 
shoulder of a statuc; and the mask of a satyry. 
from some Roman building, was placed in the 
gaping vizor of a helmet which stood at the 
foot of a bookcase. The whole was lighted by 
cressets hung aguinst the column, whick shed 
a soft and pleasant lustre through tho wide 
room. 

The host and his guests were seated at the 
table where the fruit was spread, and they 
seemed to be enjoying highly their simple and 
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innécent meal. Herbert himeelf was gayer in 
Manner than he had been in the morning; 
Agnes gave way to the fiow of her young bright 
fancies with as little restraint, or even less, 
perhaps, than when she had been with Alger- 
non Grey alone; and the young Englishman 
feeling that, for that evening at least, it wae 
useless to struggle against the fate that had 
brought them together, yielded his spirit to the 
pleasure of the moment, and resolved to enjoy 
the cup which he had not sought to taste. 

Jt must not indeed be supposed that the con- 
versation was all of a bright or cheerfal char- 
acter; for it went on, in its natural course, 
from subject to subject, resembling in its aspect 
a.rich autumn day, where glowing sunshine 
and sombre masses of cloud alternately sweep 
over the prospect, giving a varied interest to 
the scene. 

The conversation of Herbert himself wae not 
in general of a very cheerful tone; it was oc- 
casionally pungent, shrewd, and keen in the re- 
marks, bot that of a man who, having mingled 
much with the world—partaken of its pleasures, 
ebared in its strife, and known its sorrows— 
had withdrawn for several years from any very 
active participation in the pursuits of other 
men, stil] watching eagerly as a epectator the 
@cenes in which he had once been an actor. 

The connexion between him and Agnes had 
somewhat puzzled Algernon Grey at his first 
entrance. Their evident familiarity, their af- 
fection one for the other, had perhaps pained 
him for an instant—it was but for an instant; 
for, though she gave the old soldier both her 
bends, and kissed with her glowing lips his 
‘Weather-beaten cheek, it was all done so frank- 

» 80 candidly, that the young Englishman {elt 

Must be something to warrant it—that 
there was nothing to be concealed. He then 
asked himself more than once, what the rela- 
tionship could be? but it was not till he had 
been there nearly an hour, that the fair girl, 
ja addressing Herbert, called bim “My dear 
aocle.” 

Algernon Grey asked himself why he should 
have felt pained at her familiarity with any 
roan, whether her near relative or not ‘—but it 
Was 2 question which he could not or would 
pot answer, and be hurried away from it to 
other things. ‘I knew, not,” he said, “that 
this fair lady was your kinswoman, Colonel 
Herbert, though we spoke of her at good Dr. 
Setioks this morning.” 

“You gave me no reason to know that it 
was of her you spoke,” answered Herbert with 
a emile. 

“Yes, methinks I did,” said the other gaily: 
I told you I had been at the court revel last 
night, and had passed the hours with a lady 
whom I described right well.” 

‘Qh, let me hear, dear uncle! let me hear!" 
exclaimed Agnes; ‘I should so much like to 
hear a stranger’s description of myself,—you 
must tell me all he said.” 

“That is because you are vain, my child,” 
anewercd the old soldier; ‘* you would not like 
to hear it, if you thought he had blamed you. 
Nay, I will not tell you a word.” 

+6 Then I will divine for myself,” cried Agnes ; 
and you shall see whether I am vain or not. 
Be sald he had met a wild romaatic girl, not 
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very courtly in her manners, who had talked 
to him all night on themes which might have 
suited a painter or a chaplain better than a 
court lady ; that she danced better than she 
talked,—dressed better than she danced,—and 
had a sovereign objection to love-speeches.” 

Algernon Grey smiled, and Herbert replied, 
tapping her cheek with his fingers, but looking 
round to their young companion: ‘ You see, 
sir, in what these women’s vanity consiste— 
dancing and dressing! But you are wrong, 
Agne$, altogether. He said not a word of your 
dress,—he took no notice of your dancing.—he 
did not object to your prattle,—and he told me 
nothing of bis having made you love-speeches.’”’ 

“Neither did he,” cried Agnes, with her 
cheek glowing at the conclusion which her re- 
lation had drawn ; ‘‘ we heard many a one pass- 
ing around us, but he made none. That was 
the reason | liked his conversation, and J told 
him 80.” 

“You tell too readily what is in your beart, 
my child,” said Herbert ; ‘and yet, good faith, 
I would not have it otherwise. But of one 
thing you may be sure, that the man I would 
ask here was too much a gentleman to sey 
aught of a lady which was not pleasing to my 
ear. What he said came to this: that you 
were a good girl, and unlike most others he 
had met. Was it not so, Master Grey ?” 

“Somewhat differently expressed and col- 
oured,” answered Algernon Grey ; ‘but, at all 
events, the substance was no worse;" and, 
willing to change the theme, he went on to 
say, ‘That good Dr. Alting seems a zealous 
and enthusiastic man. It is strange that in the 
commerce with the world of a long life, be has 
not lost more of the fire which generally burns 
brightly only in youth.” 

“He has seen little of life,” answered Her- 
bert, “knows little of the world, or he would 
not entertain such high hopes from such doubt- 
ful prognosticativns.” 

“Then you think his expectations regarding 
the result of this election will be disappointed *” 
asked the young Englishman. 

Herbert mused gravely, and then replied; “I 
know not what portion of his expectations you 
allude to, or whether you mean all. If the lat- 
ter, I say some of them will certainly be veri- 
fied: Frederick will be elected, of that I enter- 
tain no doubt. These atern Bohemians will 
never choose a drunkard and a knave, and with 
that exception there is no other competitor of 
name. Then, again, that there will be the 
grand, perhaps the only opportunity that cver 
will be seen of rendering the pure Protestant 
faith predominant in Germany,—nay, more, of 
breaking the Austrian chain from the neck of 
the captive empire: I do not at all deny that 
the opportunity will be there, but will there be 
men to seize it? That is what I doubt. Will 
there be men who, having stretched forth the 
hand te take the golden occasion, will not, when 
they have clutched it, suffer it to slip from their 
grasp? That is the great question; for to fail 
6 woree than not to undertake. The head on 
which the crown of Bohemia now falls should 
be ene full of those rare energies which lose no 
chance, ‘and whieh command success; there 
should be experience or genius, and, above all, 
indomitable firmness of character wai wonky 
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of mind. He should be a man of one grand 
purpose,—cautious as resolute, watchful as en- 
terprising, leading not led, obstinate in prefer- 
ence t0 wavering,—with the whole powers of 
heart and mind bent to the attainment of a sin- 
gle object ;—with neither eyes, nor ears, nor 
thoughts for aught but that. The path is upon 
a glacier, with a precipice below: one slip is 
destruction. Now, as he is,—brave, in- 
telligent, noble, sincere, devoted,—is the Elect- 
or endowed with powers that will bear him up 
through dangers and difficultics such as the 
world has seldom seen?” 

“Often, where princes themselves would 
fail,” answered Algernon Grey, ‘‘ wise counsel- 
lors and great generals render them successful.” 

“He must be a wise prince, to choose wise 
counsellors,” said Herbert. “Have we any 
here !—Besides, if you would calculate the re- 
sults of the strife about to spring up, look at the 
materials of the two parties. This is, in truth, 
a struggle betwixt the Protestants and Papists 
of Germany. Now, there is something in the 
very nature of the two religions which gives 
disunion to the one, consolidation to the other. 
The Papists are all agreed on every eseential 
point; they are all tutored in the same school, 
look to the same objects, have in the most im- 
portant matters the same interests. The Icast 
attack upon their religion is a rallying cry for 
them all; their wills bend to its dictates, their 
banners unfurl at its call, their swords spring 
forth in its defence. They are one nation, one 
tribe, by a stronger tie than common country 
or common origin. They are one in religion, 
and the religion is one. But what is the case 
with the Protestants! Split into sects, divided 
into parties, recognising no authority but their 
own individual judgments, they hate each other, | 
with a hatred perhaps stronger than that which: 
they feel towards the Romanists; or are cold | 
to each other, which is worse. There is no 
bond between them but the worst of ronds—a 
common enmity to another faith. No, no, the 
whole tendencies of one party are to division, : 
the whole tendencies of the other to union, and! 
union is strength.” 

“Nay, my dear uncle,” cried Agnes, ‘to: 
hear your arguments, one would think you a| 
Papist.” \ 

“Hold your wild tongue, you unreasoning! 
child,” answered Herbert, good-humouredly ; | 
‘sty arguments go to quite a contrary end. 
Were there not innate truth unimpeachable in 
the doctrines of the Protcstants, there would 
not be onc sect of them left by this time, so po- 
tent aro the means arrayed against them, so 
feeble are the earthly bonds that hold them to- 
gether. Were it not for the power of truth 
upoo their side, tho first blast of wind would 
blow them from the carth; but great is truth, 
and it will prevail, how. ver weak be the hands 
that support it, however strony the arma raised 
to crush it.” 

“ Yours is a gloomy view, neverthcless,” 
rejoined Algernon Grey; “but we must still 
trust to the vigoor of truth for the support of a 
just cause. Many will doubtless fall away*in 
the hour of need. Of that I am aware; but if 
they carry with them only their own weakness 
and the divisions of the party, their absence 
will but give strength." 


cried Agnes, “ what a tale that tells ! 
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“Well, let us talk of it no more,” answered 
Herbert; “the book of fate has so many pages 
unopened that who can tell what may be writ- 
ten on the next! That casquo which you see 
there, crowning the arms on this side of the 

ilar, was worn by the good and great Coligai. 

id he think when he last carried it, that the 
day of St. Bartholomew, then so nigh, would 
sce his massacre and that of his companions‘ 
Did he think that the king, who then leaned 
upon his shoulder, promising to act by his coun- 
sel in all things, would command bis aseassi- 
nation? or that the gallant young prince, whoro 
he appreciated in most things 80 justly, would 
abandon the faith for which they had both shed 
their blood, and be murdered by one of the base 
instruments of the religion he adopted? He 
must be a madman or inspired, who ventures 
to prophesy: even the deeds or events of to- 
morrow.” 

“ And this, then, was the casque of Coligni'” 
said Algernon Grey, rising and approaching 
the pillar; ‘one of the greatest men, undoubt- 
edly, that ever lived, whose spirit seemed to 
revel in misfortunes, and whose genius appear- 
ed, even to his enemies, but the more bright 
for defeat.” 

“ Ay, fortune was only constant against him,” 
answered Herbcrt, following with Agnes, “he 
went on with still increasing renown and dis- 
aster, till his glory and his reverses were closed 
by his assassination.” 

“The body perished,” said Agnes in a sweet 
low tone, ‘and with it all that was perishable. 
The immortal remained, the fame that calumay 
could never sully, to this earth; the spirit that 
triumphed over every reverse, to heaven, from 
whence it came.” 

Herbert kid his hand upon her shoulder, 
gazing at her with a well-pleased smile. « You 
inay Well speak proudly of him, my chiki,” he 
said, “for your noble kinsman has left a name 
which the world cannot match. There are 
some strange things here,” he continued ab- 
ruptly, turning to Algernon Grey. ‘Do you 
sce this ancient cuirass shaped almost like a 
globe?” 

“ Ay, and that ghaetly hole in the left breast.” 
Without 
a word one reads there that by the wound then 
given when the lance pierced through the strong 
iron, a gallant spirit was sent from earth on the 
long dark journey. What tears were then shed! 
How the bride or the young widow wept in in- 
consolable grief! How brethren or parents 
mourned! What tics were broken, what long 
cherished hopes all blasted, what bright schemes 
and glad purposes then all passed away like a 
dream !" 

Algernon Grey fixed his eyes upon her, while 
she spoke, with a look of aad and solemn earn- 
estness. It was intense and thoughtful, yet 
full of admiration, and lasted till she ceased , 
but Agnes saw it not, fur her eyes were raiged 
to her uncle’s face, and her whole spirit was in 
the words she uttered. 

“Tt is the pleasant part of life. I fear,” he 
said at length, * which thus passes like a dream. 


The painful things remain—ay, and grow too. | 


With the bright days pass the bright thoughts ; 
with the light season flies the light heart. Man 
bas but one summer; if it be clouded, let him 


- the opening and fading of a flower! 
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fot look for sunshine. 
come.” - 

“ Ay, on this earth,” answered Herbert, 
“there is another climate hereafter, where 
winter is not. Still you are, in some sense, 
wrong. Each season has its sunny hours for 
those who seek them. Youth looks forward 
to age with apprehension, age to tho state be- 
yond. Neither know rightly what is in store. 
All they are sure of is, that there are depriva- 
tions coming of things which they fancy treas- 
ures; but still each step of: lifo shows that 
the most prized jewels of the former were but 
tinsel and false stones. What will the last 
stage show of all the rest? That cuirass was 
young Talbot's, slain in the wars in France: 
that gap let in his death-wound. A noble 
spirit passed away to a nobler world; a kind 
young heart mourned, and went to join him. 
These are brief tales, soon told. Why should 
we think more of man’s life and death than of 
His im- 
mortality itsclf makes his life the less worth 
thought, but as he uses it.” 

“These gaunticts, too,” said Algernon Grey, 
4‘ they seem less ancient than the cuirass, but 
yet are not of our own times.” 

“ They are those of a king,” answered Her- 
bert; ‘‘one whom men esteem great; but, 
like most of the world’s great men, with many 
littlenesses—Francis the First of France.” 

All that was great in him," replied Al- 
gernon Grey, “belonged to the spirit of a 
former time. He had a touch of the old 
chivalrous honour, and compared with others 
of his day, with our own Harry, and even with 
his more famous rival, the Emperor Charles, 
he stands ont bright as knight and gentleman, 
if not as monarch.” 

“‘Compare him not with Harry,” said Her- 
bert, “that king was a brutal tyrant. He 
might have heen better, indeed, had not men 
stupidly abolished polygamy, for I dare say he 
would have been contented to let his wives 


Winter will surely 


. live, if the laws of society had not made them 


a burden to him; and sv, like most men, he 
committed great crimes with a pretext, to 
escape from smaller faults less easily excused.” 
He spoke laughingly, and then added, ‘* But 
still he was a base, bloody tyrant, an ungrate- 
ful friend, an ungenerous master. No, no, 
Francis was too good to be likened to him. 
No, compare him with the man whose sword 
bangs yonder—with Bayard, and then how 
small the king becomes, how great the simple 
gentleman!" 

«He was noble, indeed !” exclaimed Agnes ; 
“and it is a consolation, too, to see that men 
admire him more for his gentler than his 
sterner qualities. Would that they took his 
lesson more to heart ; for of the great men, as 
they are called, of this world, how few are 
there whose renown does not rise or deeds of 
bluod and rapine, how few whose monument 
je not raised on violations of all justice and 
equity; the marble their fellow-creatures’ 
corpses, and the mortar ruin, devastation, 
wrong, watered with blood and tears.” 

- Algernon Grey gazed upon her again witb 

the same sad and thoughtful look; and Her- 

bert replied, “Tuo true, my child; but yet”— 

and he smiled somewhat sarcastically—“ I 
E 
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have rarely known the lady who did not love 
these sanguinary gentlemen more than the 
humble man of peace. It is you, and such as 
you, who spur us on to war.” 

“ War must be, I fear,” answered Agnes; 
“and Heaven forbid that any gentleman should 
be a coward, trembling fur so light a thing as 
life ; but if, when driven unwillingly to strife, 
men would, like that great hero you have men- 
tioned, soften the rugged trade by the virtocs 
of the Christian and the knight, protect, defend, 
support, rather than oppress, injure, and trample 
down, the warrior would be worthy of all love, 
and great men would become great indeed. 
As it is, one turns with horror from the blood- 
stained page of history, where grasping am- 
bition rides in the tinsel chariot of a false re- 
nown, over the craunching bones of whole 
generations slain. The world’s greatness is 
wut for me; and, all woman as I am, dear 
uncle, I would rather be a nun, mewed in 
cloister, than the wife of one of these great men.” 

She spoke with a fire and energy which 
Algernon Grey had never seen in her before ; 
but some of ber words seemed to affect Herbert 
more than might have been expected. He 
walked suddenly back to the table, and seated 
himself, leaning his head upon his hand, with 
a sed and gloomy kowk. Agnes paused a mo 
ment, and then drew gently near, laid her hand 
upon his, kissed his furrowed brow, and mur- 
mured, ‘ Forgive me! I did not mean to pain 
you ; I thought not of what I said.” 

“Tt ia nothing, it is nothing,” answered Her- 
bert ; ‘* it will pass, dear child ;" and almost as 
he spoke, a servant, dressed in a different livery 
from that of the court, entered, saying: “ The 
Dowager Electress, madam, has sent to tell 
you she is ready when you like to come.” 

“IT will be with her directly,” answered the 
fair girl; and turning to Herbert again, she 
added in a sad tone, “I have given pain 
enough here, for one night at least.—Farewell, 
countryman,” she continued frankly, holding 
out her soft white hand to Algernon Grey, “I 
do not know whether we shall ever meet again ; 
but, methinks, you will remember ghis night, 
so unlike any you have probably ever passed.” 

Her words were free and unembarrassed ; but 
Algernon Grey had deeper feelings in his heart, 
and he merely replied, “I will;” at the same 
time, however, he bent his head and pressed his 
lips upon the hand she gave him. It was a 
common act of courtesy in those days, marking 
nothing but a feeling of friendship or respect ; 
and Agnes, receiving it as such, drew the light 
veil, which had fallen upon her shoulders, over 
her head, and left the room. 

For a single instant Herbert remained seated 
in the same desponding attitude. Then rousing 
himself, he turned to his guest, saying : ‘‘ Come, 
taste the wine again. It is but sour stuff this 
Rhenish wine at the best, but this is as gnod as 
an std 

x It is better than any that I have ever tasted 
here,” angggered Algernon ; ‘and I do not dis- 
like these wines. One does not feel as if one 
were drinking molten fire. as with the heady 
grape of Burgundy. after which the blood seems 
to go tingling in fever to the fingers' ends. 
One more glass, then, to the health of the fair 
lady who has left us.” 
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“Yes, ebe ie fair,” answered Herbert, thought- 
fully, after drinking his wine,—' beautiful as 
her motber, and as good—more gay, hut not 
less thoughtful—_Now, my young friend,” he 
continued, “there is one thing puzzles me in 
you. That you should think the child lovely 
does not surprise me, for she is so: I know it, 
and am accustomed to hear others say 80; but 
she sets so little store by her beauty, that it 
gives me no pain. There is a difference be- 
tween admiration and love. It is evident 
enough that the blind god has naught to do in 
the case between you and ber; but yet you 
' have more than once gazed at her lene: and 

with a ead and serious countenance, as if there 
were deep thoughts regarding her silently busy 
at your heart. If you mind not telling them, I 
would fain hear what those thoughts were.” 

“T caught myself so gazing,” said Algernon, 
with a smile, ‘not long before she left the 
roum. It was when she spoke of the horrors 
and evils of war; and that theme connected 
iteelf in my mind with what had passed before. 
I asked myself, if these bright scenes are 
destined to be visited hy strife and pillage and 
desolation, what will be the fate of that young 
fair being, and many others like her. Hard- 
ships and rude alarms and the daily peril of 
life ie what men are habituated to from boy- 
hood ; but what can women do at such a sea- 
son! She can but sit atill and weep, awaiting 
her destiny, whatever it may be. The clang 
of the trumpet, or the roll of the drum, gives 
her no inspiring occupation to while away the 
hours of suspense ; and, the rude captor’s prey 
in a town taken by assault, deatb, and worse 
than death, may be her portion.—Such were 
the thougtits which moved me on this last 
occasion. If I stared at her so rudely at any 
other time, I have forgotten the eause.” 

“Tt will be long, I trust,” answered Herbert, 
“very long, before the storm rolls hither, even 
at the worst ; and till it comes, here she is safe 
enough. But yet, methinks, good friend, your 
thoughts take a gloomy turn, and somewhat 
strange for the youth of the present day. With 
nine men ak of ten in every court of Europe— 
France, England, Germany—we should have 
naught but gullant speeches, courtly discourses 
of small hande and beautiful feet, and eye- 
brows marvellously turned, or lectures upon 
bravery, what colours suit with what com- 
paxione, what ribands and what laces best 

armonize, What dress becomes the gay and 
young, the tall, the short—with an intermixture 
of sighs and smiles. and some slight touch of 
roses aod other fluwers, to give an Arcadian 
glow to the whole. But here you have been as 
grave as a judge over a lony cause which makes 
hie dinner wait; speaking with all calin solem- 
nity, as if you had never been taught to laugh. 
—Why so sad, my friend? Time enough for 
sadness, When real surrow comes.” 

Algernon Grey’s bruw became graver than 
betore ; not that he looked hurt or pained, but 
there was a surt of stern and serioug -parnest- 
ness upon his face, as he replied with brief, 
slow, pointed words: * Most men have sone 
sad secret in their bosom.” 

“So young!” said Herbert, musing, ‘ Nay, 
I think not most men; though sume few may.” 

“Have not you, yourself!” asked Algernon 
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Grey, fixing his eyes opon him steadfastly; 
“and none can say what will be the hvor 
the poisoning of all life’s streams ;"’ and he 
paused ard fell into thought. 

«IT knew not that the lady was your niece,” 
he continued after a time; “nor certainly did 
I expect to mect her here. I seek not dan- 
gerous companionships; and, methinks, ber 
socicty might well be so to any one whose 
heart is not a stune. However, she is too free 
and happy, too tranquil in her thoughts and 
her soul, to be easily won; and [ do trust, 
when she is won, that she may meet a pereon 
well worthy of her.” 

“Oh, she will do well enough,” answered 
Herbert. “Women always choose ill; but, 
perhaps, she may not choose at all ; and J be- 
lieve the gross amount of happiness would be 
on that side, from all I know of men.— We are 
strange beings, Master Grey—boys unto the 
last, we covet eagerly each glittering tay we 
see : and then misuse it, when we have 1t safe.” 

These last words gave a different turn to the 
conversation ; and it wandered wide, and lasted 
long. Before it came to an end, the trumpets 
of the Elector’s party were heard in the court- 
yard ; and Herbert smiled somewhat cynically, 
but made no observation. Shortly after, the 
castle clock struck ten; and Algernon Grey 
took his leave and returned towards his inn op 
fot, pondering upon the character of the man 
he had just left, and striving, as we all do when 
we meet with one unlike the generality ef our 
acquaintance, to plunge beneath the surface 
and discover the hidden things of mind and 
heart. These reveries were not 80 profound, 
however, as to prevent him from remarking 
that thick clouds were driving over the aky, 
while the stars shone Gut and disappeared at 
intervals, as the grey vapoury veil was cast over 
them, or withdrawn. the wind, too, had risen 
high; and the night was very different from 
that which had preceded. When he, at length, 
reached the inn, some drops of rain were fall- 
ing ; and his heart felt sadder, certainly, rather 
than lighter, from the visit he had puid. 


—@g— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was a night of storma and tempests. As 
is not unusual in hilly districts, thunder, as well 
as rain, was brought up by the gusty wind 
The house, though in the midst of the towa, 
seemed to rock with the violence of the blast. 
The panelling cracked; the arras waved over 
the door; the rain poured down in incessant 
torrents ; and when Algernon Grey Jouked forth 
from his window, as he did more than once 
during the long night, he beheld the livid light- 
ning flaming along the streets, refiected ua by 
a mirror from the wet and shining pavement of 
the causeway. Quick upon the flash came the 
pealing thunder, as if one of the granite moun- 
tains had been riven by the bult of heaven, and 
rolled in crashing fragments into the valley 
below. 

It was late ere he retired to rest; and for more 
than one hour he continued pacing up and dows 
his chamber in deep thought, reproaching bia- 
self for weakness in having given tiumself up 2 
fascinations, which he now found might sovi,, 4 
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become too streng for all his resolution to re- 
sist. It is a painful moment when a firm and 
determined mind first discovers in itself that 
weakness which is in all human nature, when 
it has to accuse itself of having yielded, even 


in a degree, to temptations which it had re-! 


solved to oppose; when it learns to doubt its 
own stability and vigour, and is forced, from 
experience of the past, to attach a condition, 
dependent upon its own strength or feeblencss, 
to every resolution for the future. It is a pain- 
ful moment, a moment of apprehension and 
dread, of doubt and sorrow; and Algernon 
Grey, more than once, said to himself, :* No, I 
will not go thither again — whether William 
stays here or not, J will go forward.” 

He was weary, however, and when he did 
retire to rest, sleep soon visited his eyelids ; 
but the form which had troubled bis waking 
thoughts, visited him with more calming and 
pleasing influence in his dreams. Agnes wan- 
dered with him, Heaven knows where; no 
longer bringing with her hesitation and doubt 
as to his own course; but smiling with all her 
youthful grace unclouded, and spreading sun- 
shine around her, even to the very depths of 
his own heart. As so rarely happens, he re- 
membered his dream, too, when he awoke; 
and it seemed as if imagination was but an 
agent of Fate, to bind him in those bonds 
against which he struggled fruitlessly. 

It was late ere he unclosed his eyes. The 
sun was far up in the sky, but still not showing 
his face upon the earth; for the storm had 
sunk away into dull heavy rain; and the pat- 
tering torrents, which fell from the gutters into 
the streets, told how heavy was the descending 
deluge. Large undetined wreaths of white va- 
pour were wound round the brows of the hills ; 
and the eye could not penetrate either up or 
down the vallcy, beyond a few hundred yards 
from the spot where the observer stood. 

William Lovet was in an ili humor; for he 
had engaged himself to ride again with the 
court that morning. if the day were fine. But 
atill his spleen took a merry form; and though 
his jests were somewhat more bitter than usual, 
he jested still. Often did he look at the sky, 
and still the same grave blank presented itself 
till the hour of noun. Then the expanse 
grew inottled with slight feathery flakes; the 
flakes separated themselves wider and wider 
frem each other, drew into distinct masses, and 
lef the blue sky visiblc here and there. The 
san shone out over the valley and the plain; 
but the clouds upon the higher hills looked only 
the more black and menacing. However, about 
half-past twelve o'clock, a page came duwn to 
the inn with a billet for Master William Lovet, 
sealed, perfumed, and tied with floss silk of a 
rose colour, after the most approved mode of 
tender epistles of a period somewhat antece- 
dent. William Lovet tonk it eagerly; but yet 
he could not make up his mind to open it with- 
out some slight touches of his own sarcastic 
humour. He hung the silk upon his little fin- 
ger, held the note up to Algernon Grey with a 
gay smile, and then carried it to his nose and 
to his lips, exclaiming : “ Perfumed with sighs, 
and flavoured with kisses! Verily, verily, Al- 
gernon, you are like an anchorite at a feast, 
i with delicate dishes and fine wines before you, 
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and yet you will not taste—But I mast read the 
dear contents. Witness, all ye gods, that I 
have sworn no constancy. Of all the silly na. 
tions in the world, the Lotophagi were the most 
foolish ; for after having once tasted their fa. 
vourite food, they could relish no other. Now 
my unperverted palate can feast on every sweet 
thing that is offered it.” 

While he had been uttering the last words, 
he had cut the silk and opened the letter. and, 
having read it through, he turned to his friend, 
saying, ‘The expedition is put off till after 
dinner ; but at two we set forth. Do you come, 
Algernon *” 

“ Not I,” answered Algernon Grey ; “I have 
no invitation.” 

“ That will be soon procured,” replied Lovet ; 
‘but faith, I will not press you. For the future, 
you shall follow your own course ; for I see it 
is all in vain to OA 8 for anything like the fire 
of youth in you. did think, indeed, when I 
saw you and that lovely Agnes Herbert togeth- 
er, some spark might be elicited; especially 
when my fair friend told me that she is as cold 
as you are: for you see, Algernon,”—and he laid 
his finger on his breast, with a langhing look— 
“thy striking flint and steel, two hard, cold 
things, together, men make a fire—but now I 
give you up. Continue to live on in sanctified 
decorum. and bring back a virgin heart to Eng- 
land with you. Were you in witty Venice, the 
ladies of the place would present you with a 
coral and bells.” 

‘And I would give them in return a veil and 
a pair of gloves,” answered Algernon Grey. 

“Oh, they wear masks,” cried Lovet. 

“IT know they do,” said his companion, “ and 
I am not fond of masks.”’ 

“ Well, well, I must have dinner quick, and 
ride up to the castle,” was the reply. ‘“ Every 
one to his own course, and happiness of his 
own kind to each.” 

The dinner was obtained. William Lovet 
equipped himself in his bravery ; and Algernon 
Grey remained at the inn, pondering over the 
renconére that was before him. To few men, 
oven of the most gallant and determined, are 
the hours, preceding a meeting of this kind, the 
most pleasant in life. And though, perhaps, no 
man ever lived who bad a smaller sense of per- 
sonal danger than Algernon Grey, yet they 
were peculiarly painful and disagreeable to him. 
Bred, like almost every man of noble family at 
that timo, to arms, he bad been in his boy- 
hood inured to peril, and accustomed to look 
death in the face ; but still, educated with very 
strict notions in regard to religion, he could not 
free his mind from a belief, that to slay a fellow- 
creature in such an encounter was a crime. 
The habits of the day, the general custom of 
society, had their effect upon him, as upon all 
others ; but still a conscientious repugnance 
lingered in his mind, and produced that gloom 
which no feeling of apprehension cuuld create. 
There was no alleviating circumstance either ; 
there was nothing to excite or to carry him for- 
ward, He had no personal quarrel with his 
adversary ; he had neither animosity nor anger 
to stimulate him; and, as I have said, the inter- 
vening hours were very dull and painful. He 
wrote some letters and memoranda, however ; 
more to occupy the time than for any When 


reason. He ordered his horse to be ready, and 
the page to accompany him. He examined his 
gword-blade, and tried it on the ground; and, 
at length, when the sun was approaching the 
horizon on its decline, he mounted and rode 
slowly out, with a calm, grave air, telling his 
servants to have supper prepared against his 
return. Not the slightest suspicion was en- 
tertained of his purpose; and the page rode 
gaily after, looking around at every thing they 
Peet and wondering whither his master was 
and. 


When they had approached the river, how- 
ever, it presented a very different scene from 
that which had been seen from its banks for 
several weeks before. The green Neckar, sv 
clear and grassy, was now a turbid torrent, red, 
swollen, and impetuous. The waters bad risen 
io the course of the day and night several feet, 
and were dashing against the piers of the 
bridge and the walls of the curious old castel- 
lated houses, which then hordered the river, in 
a pat fury. Many of the rocks, which in 
ordinary weather raise their heads high above 
the stream, were now either entirely covered, 
or washed over from time to time by the waves, 
which a strong south-west wind occasioned 
in its struggle with the angry current of the 
stream. As the horse of Algernon Grey set its 
foot upon the bridge, a heavy rumbling sound 
from the east and north, low but distinct, and 
pealing long among the bills, told that the dark 
clouds, which were still seen hanging there, 
were pouring forth their mingled lightning and 
rain into the valleys of the Odenwald. But the 
moment that Algernon Grey had passed the 
slope of the bridge, he saw before him that 
which engrossed his whole attention. The 
Baron of Oberntraut was waiting fur him under 
the archway of the opposite bridge-house, al- 
though the time appointed had hardly arrived ; 
and, quickening his pace, the young English- 
man rode on and joined him. Their salota- 
tions were perfectly courteous ; and Oberntraut 
remarked, in a calm, indifferent tone, ‘We 
are both a little before our time, I thinks but 
the river is still rising, and shis road by the 
bank has sometimes enough water on it to wet 
oor horses’ pasterns. With your goud leave, I 
will show you the way. The stream has not 
yet come up, | see.” 

Thus saying, he turned to the right at the 
foot of the bridge, ascending the river; but it 
may be necessary to say that, at the time I 
apeak of, the right bank of the Neckar present- 
ed a very different aspect from that which it 
now displays. No houses were to he seen be- 
tween Neunheim on the one hand, and the old 
religious foundation of Neuburg, now called the 
Sti, on the other. The road was not elevated 
as it is now; but ran low, within a few feet of 
the ordinary level of the stream. The wonls 
upon the Heiligberg, or Holy Mountain, and the 
other hills towards Neckarsteinach came sweep- 
ing down to withio a few feet of the road; and, 
here and there, a path, large or small, accori. 
ing to the necessities of the case, led away up 
to the north, wherever a village was situated 
in any of the dells, or a small piece of level 
ground, terraced upon the mountain, had afford. 
ed the peasants an opportunity of planting the 
apple or plum tree. The vine wae not seen, 
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unlees it were a small patch in the neighbveur- 
hood of Neunheim, or of the Stift Neoborg. 

Along the low horse-road, which served as 
a towing-path for the boats, the Baron of 
Oberntraut Jed the young English gentieman, 
at a slow and quiet pace, till they were within 
about a third of a mile of the latter place. There 
the hills receded a little, leaving some more 
level ground, still apparent}y thickly wooded ; 
and, at a spot where stood a boatman's hut, 
with two or three rade barks, moured to the 
shore, the entrance of a by-way was seen, 
which narrowed within view, till the space was 
not larger than would admit the passage of a 
single horse. At the entrance of this path the 
Baron drew in his rein, saying to his companion: 
‘We will leave the horses and pages here, if 
you please, and proceed for a couple uf hundred 
yards on foot.” 

Algernon Grey consented, of course; and 
orders were given to the two youths to lead 
the horses after their masters, as far as they 
could up the path—which, indeed, could not be 
done for more than three or four yards—and 
then to wait there. 

“If you will excuse me,” continued Obern- 
traut, “I will precede you.” 

Algernon Grey merely bowed his head, with- 
out reply, till the other had gone on forty or 
fifty yards, when he said: “ The sun is going 
rapidly down, if not gone already behind the 
hills; and I think, if we do not hurry our pace, 
we shall not have light.” 

‘Oh, it is the wood makes it so dark here,” 
answered his companion, in a gay aod eome- 
what self-sufficient tone; “we shall have 
more light in an instant; and the twilight last 
long here.” 

hus saying he walked forward ; and in less 
than two minutes led the way out upon a small 
green meadow, of not more than a quarter of 
an acre in extent, the second crop of 
from which had been lately carried ewayitay: 
ing the turf smooth and short. 

“This place seems made for the purpose,” 
said Algernon Grey, drily. 

“Tt is often used for such,” answered Ohern- 
traut, advancing into the midst, and throwing 
off his cloak. 

Algernon Grey followed his example, drew 
his eword, and laid the belt and sheath with 
the cloak. 

‘Our weapons are of the usual length I sup- 
pose,” said Oberntraut, speaking th his 
teeth; for there was more bitterness io his 
heart than he wished to appear. 

“T really do not know,” answered Algernon 
Grey; “but you had better measure them ;” 
and he laid his by the side of his adversary's. 
There was a considerable difference, however ; 
the English blade was not so long as the Ger- 
man by at least two inches; and when the 
Baron observed it, his cheek flashed and his 
brow contracted ; but his heart was noble and 
just, though sowewhat impetuous and fierce; 
and, after a moment's pause, he said; * I cas- 


‘not fight you with this disparity ; we must pat 


it off till another day. It is my fault, too; I 
should have sent you the measure of my weep- 
on, or asked the length of yours.’ 

“Tt mattera not,’ answered the yoang 


Ee. 
glishman; ‘your sword is a litte longer then 
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mine; but my arm is somewhat longer than 
yours; thus the difference is made up; and 
wothing of this kind should ever be put off for 
slight punctilios. Besides, my stay in this 
country must be short; and I may not bave 
another opportunity of gratifying you. With 
thanks, then, fur your courtesy, I say we must 
go forward as the matter is.” 

“ Well, well,” answered Oberntraut; “if 
such is your opinion, I am ready.” 

« We had better move the cloaks out of the 
way,” answered Algernon Grey; “I see the 
light will pot fail us.” 

“Oh, no fear of that,” said the 
“these things do not take long.” 

The young Englishman smiled; and, the 
field having been cleared, advanced, with cere- 
Monious courtesy, and saluted his adversary. 
Oberntraut returned the compliment; and 
their swords then crossed. 

The great school for the use of that weapon 
with which both gentlemen were now armed, 
was, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the low, fallen land of Italy, where 
Algernon Grey had passed several years. In 
point of strength, the two adversaries were 
very equally matched: for, though the young 
Englishman was somewhat taller and more 
supple, yet Oberntraut was several years older, 
aod had acquired that firmness and vigor of 
muscle, which is obtained long enough before 
any portion of activity is lost. The latter was 
also very skilful in the use of his arms; but 
here Algernon Grey, from the schools in which 
he had studied, was undoubtedly superior. He 
was also superior in perfect coolness. There 
was no angry passion in his breast, no haste, 
no impetuosity. He came there to defend 
himself, to oppose an adversary, but neither 
eager nor fearful. He felt as if he were in 
a hall of arms with baited weapons, merely 
trying his skill. He was anxious to disarm 
his opponent, not to hurt him; and in the first 
three passes Oberntraut was taught that he was 
pitted against a complete master of the rapier. 
At first this discovery served to make him 
more cautious; and he used all his skill; but 
it was all in vain. He could not approach his 
adversary’s breast ; wherever his point turned, 
the blade of Algernon Grey met it; and more 
than once the Baron felt that he had laid him- 
self open to the riposte, but that, from some 
cause, his adversary had not seized the oppor- 
tunity. Repeated disappuintments, however, 
rendered him irritable and incautious. He 
watched, indeed, his opponent’s defence, think- 
ing to learn what he called the trick, and over- 
come it by another sort of attack; but when- 
ever he changed his mode, Algernon met it 
with a different parry ; and the clashing sword 
paseed innocuous by his shoulder or his hip. 

The light began to wane perceptibly, and, as 
cool and periiaps cuoler than when he began, 
the young Englishman recollected his adver- 
sary’s words, and thought, “ These things take 
Jonger than you imagined, my good friend, with 
a@ man, who knows what he is about.” 

A slight smile curled his lip, at the same 
time ; and thinking that he was mocking him, 
Oberntraut renewed the attack with tenfold 
fary. Algernon Grey gave a momentary glance 
to the sky ; the rose haddied away from above ; 
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heavy clouds were driving over in detached 
masées; a drop of rain fell upon his hand; and 
he saw that, in two or three minutes, the air 
would become quite dark. 

“I must wound him,” eaid he to himeeif, 
“or in this dull twilight I shall get hurt ; he is 
too keen to be disarmed; I must wound him, 
but slightly.” 

At the same moment Oberntraut made a 
forious pass; the yuung Englishman partied 
the lunge, but, though his adversary’s breast 
was left unguarded, his heart smote him, and 
he would not return it, lest he should touch 
some vital part. The Baron pressed him close 
with pass after pass; and step by step the 
young Englishman retreated. Then suddenly 
changing his mode, Algernon assumed the at- 
tack, drove his adversary before him in good 
guard, and then, in the Italian manner, took a 
bound back and stood in defence. Oberntraut, 
following the method, of which he had some 
knowledge, sprang forward and lunged. Al- 
gernon parried and returned; but at the same 
moment the Baron’s foot slipped on the wet 
grass, the sword’s point caught him on the 
tight breast close to the collar-bone, and passed 
out behind the shoulder. He staggered up, 
raised his weapon, let it fall, and sank slowly 
on the ground. 

However cool and self-possessed a man may 
be—though he may think himself fully justified 
in what he has done, though he may have been 
acting in self-defence, though the act may have 
been inevitable—yet no one can inflict a real 
and serious injury upon another without feeling 
acertain degree of regret, if not remorse, uo- 
less his heart be as adamant. It is at such mo- 
ments that the strange link of consanguinity 
which binds the whole human race together is 
first known to us; it is then that we feel we 
are brothers, and that we have raised a hand 
against a brother’s life. 

The moment that the deed was done—and it 
was evidently more than he had intended to do 
—Algernon Grey felt a pang shoot through his 
heart, and he said internally; ‘* Would that he 
had not driven me to it, would that be had not 
provoked it!” but, casting down his sword at 
once, he knelt by Oberntraut’s side, and, raisin 
his head and shoulders on his knee, exclaime 
in kindly and eager tones: ‘I hope you are not 
much hurt!” 

“A little faint,” said Oberntraut, slowly; 
“not much—I .shall be better presently, and 
able to go on.” 

«« Nunsense, nonsense !” exclaimed Algernon 
Grey, vehemently, “to go on in combat against 
a mao with whom you have no quarrel, who has 
never injured, insulted, or offended you, who 
was friendly disposed towards you! My good 
friend, I will draw the sword against you no 
more ; I have had enough of it.” 

“« Methinks; so have J,” said Oberntraut, faint- 
ly, with a light smile passing over his face. 
“You sre @ master of the science ;—that pass 
was splendid.” 

“Te was the turf!” cried Al 
“had you not slipped, I shoul 
touched you.” 

Oberntraut pressed hie hand, saying, “ If you 
could stup the bleeding—it is ena pli te 
all my doublet ;—you had better call ha wean 
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“JT will try to staunch the blood Gret,” an- 
swered Algernon Grey ; ‘no time is to be lost 
—five minutes more and We shall not see the 
wound ;" and, opening the veet and shirt of bis 
opponent, which were now buth drenched in 

ood, he tore his handkerchief in two, making 
each half into a sort of compress, as he had often 
before seen the surgeons do, when hurried on 
the field of battle. He fixed one on the wound be- 
fore, the other on the aperture behind the shoul- 
der, and with the Baron’s scarf and his own, 
bound them tightly down, stopping the flow of 
blood, at least in a degree. Then, after gazing 
at him for a moment or two, he said, “I will 
leave you only during an instant, and send the 
page for a litter or something to bear you to the 
town.” 

“\No, no,” answered his former adversary ; 
“send up to the Stift Neuburg, they will take 
me in and tend me well. Then a surgeon can 
be brought ;—but remember, whatever happens, 
this is not your fault; it was my own sceking 
—my own doing,—no one is to be blamed but 
myself. Methinks the bleeding has stopped." 

Algernon Grey hurried away, found the path 
without difficulty, and ran down towards tho 
Toad ; but the moment bis own page saw him 
coming, he threw the reins of the horses to the 
other, and sprang to meet his master, exclaim- 
ing, ““ Away, my lord, away, or you will not be 
able to pass. The river is rising rapidly; the 
water is already upon the road." 

“Mind not me,” exclaimed Algernon Grey, 
“but hasten with all speed up to the building 
there upon the left. Fly, boy, fly! and give 
notice that there is a gentleman lying wounded 
in the wood. Beg the people to send down 
bearers instantly to carry him up thither.” 

The boy gazed at him with a took of surprise 
and consternation, and seemed about to ask 
some question, when Algernon Grey exclaimed, 
“ Away! inquire nothing ; bis life depends upon 
your speed.” 

The page instantly darted off to execute the 
commissivn, when suddenly a sound was heard 
as of the feet of many horses coming at a rapid 
pe round the wood and the rocks beyond. 

he boy paused and drew back for an instant ; 
and a part of the splendid train of the Elector 
and his Princess swept along, with their horses’ 
hoofs splashing in the water, wnich was now 
two or three inches deep on that part of the road. 
Tbe boy then ran on, and Algernon Grey ad- 
vanced a step or two to catch some stragglers 
of the party and bid them send a surgeon quickly 
from the town ; but, ere he reached the broad 
Toad, two or three cavaliers dashed past like 
lightning, without noticing him; and the next 
instant a shrill piercing shriek broke upon his 


ear. 
—~<>—. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tus court of the Elector, Frederic the Fifth, 
was, as I have in some oogies shown, one of 
the gayest as well as one of the most splendid 
in Europe. Nay. the merriment and revelry 
that reigned therein, puzzled the stern Calvin- 
iatic ministers not a little, how to excuse a 
degree of levity in the Prince and Princess, 
Which they undoubtedly thought most unbc- 
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coming in the heads of the severe Puritanical 
party inGermany. They would have censared 
and interfered, beyond all doubt, if they bad 
dared ; but the ministers of a sect whose reli. 
gious teachers have little real power beyond 
that which the fanaticiem of their disciples 
affords, are rather apt to grow sycophantish io 
the case of great personages, whose counte- 
nance and protcction are necessary to the sup. 
port of their authority, if not to their existence. 
It thus happened, that Scultetus and his breth. 
ren, as the good man’s own writings show, 
were exceedingly lenient to the amiable ligot- 
ness of the Elector, and contented themselves 
with very severe and menacing sermons before 
the court, while they seized every opportunity 
of apologizing for the gaiety of the prince aod 
his consort, on the score of youth, prosperity, 
and habit. 

Thus day after day, some new party of pleas- 
ure, some sport, some revel—interrupted only 
by occasional wild bursts of fanaticism, which 
had their interest and excitement also—kept 
up the thoughtless spirits of the court of the 
Palatinate, and sometimes afforded opportunity 
for pursuits not quite so innocent. 

On the evening of which we have just been 
speaking, a large party, though somewhat less 
in number than that of the preceding day, issved 
forth from the gates of the castle, crossed the 
bridge, and took its way along the same road 
which was afterwards pursued by Algereca 
Grey and the Baron of Oberntraut. I will not 
pause to describe the amusements of the after 
noon, nor to tell how the cavalcade was led 
through paths and by-ways which had seldom 
seen aught sv gay before. Schonau, which they 
had visited on the preceding duy, was merely 
passcd through, to the renewed admiration of 
the good peasants ; and then, by a narrow road, 
which naturally separated the party into pairs, 
the glittering troop reached a little village with 
a curious contradictory name, called Alt Nev- 
dorf, or Old New Town. The look of the vil- 
lage seemed somewhat desolate to the eyes 
even of tho fair Electress, who was naturally 
inclined to any wild expedition ; but the whole 
party were soon agreeably surprised to find a 
house and garden in the midst of the place, 
decked out with flags and banners and pieces 
of tapestry, as if for their reception, while well 
known servants of the court appeared at the 
doors, in quaint dresses, to receive the princely 
personages, and a rich collation of cold meats, 
fine wines, and fruits, was spread in a large 
room hung like a royal tent and carpeted with 
dry moss. 

During the ride thither, William Lovet bad 
Maintained his place hy the side of the fair 
Countess of Laussitz ; but he seemed in a less 
cheerful and amiable humour than the day be- 
fore; and pees her eyes by his own tow- 
ards the person of a lady who rode near, ho 
said, as they approached the village :— 

“You told me she would not be here.” 

“Why what differenco does her presence 
or absence make to you, servant!” asked the 
countess; ‘do you hate her so that you eannot 
bear her eight? You are as dull and auilen 
as if yua had been crossed in love by her.” 

Lovet saw that he had shuwn his ill-bomour 
too far, and replied, with a more Smiling air, 
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“JT thought women were better politicians, 
Beauty. Can you not divine why I am vexed? 
It is not that I am displeased tu have her here, 
but not to have her somewhere else. On my 
good cousin's stay in this country depends my 
own hy your fair side; for I hava eworn to 
keep him company for a year. If he goes I 
must go, and how could I live without you for 
twelve months?” 

“ But what has that to do with Agnes Her- 
bert 1” asked the lady. 

“ What! were those bright eyes only made to 
pierce my heart and not to see?” cried Lovet. 
“Have you nut perceived that love caught him 
by the hand that very frat night; and now he 
is struggling to free himself. Had she remained 
bebind, he would have seen her, as he did last 
night; and ancther link would have been added 
to the chain which keeps him here, and me at 
your smail feet. You must help me, bright 
one, to rivet this young girl’s chain around his 
neck. J, too, must find a moment during our 
ride to-day to prompt her, even at the loss of 
some part of my sunshine.” 

In the train of the Elector there were more 
persons than William Lovet not altogether con- 
tented with the events of the day. Critical 
moments were approaching, when decision 
was necessary, and when each decision, even 
upon a small and apparently trifling point, might 
influence the destinies not only vf the Palati- 
nate, but of the whole of Germany; and, more 
remotely, of the whole world. There were 
some men at the court of the Elector who took 
this wider and more comprehensive view, and 
were anxious to see all his acts well weighed, 
and his whole thoughts directed to the consid- 
eration of questions so great in magnitude. 
At the same time there were others of a nar- 
rower scupe, who were anxious to Ox his opin- 
ions in favour of that party to which they be. 
longed, or of that particular course which their 
party advocated. The levity and revelry of 
the court, of course, interfered with the pur- 
poses of each; and, on the present occasion, 
two or three of the young savereign’s counsel- 
lors, frustrated in furmer effurts to obtain his 
ear, had followed the cavalcade in the hope 
that some opportunity would occur of enforcing 
each his separate opinion. The two most in- 
fiuential persons present, as politicians, were 
the celebrated Louis Camerarius and the Vis- 
count Achates de Dohna, lately the Electora) 
Ambassador at Prague.* Very different, in- 
deed, were the two men, and very different 
their views; but, without attempting to paint 
the characters of each, it may only be neces- 
sary to say that, upon this occasion, Camera- 
Fius sought eagerly tu keep the ear of the Elec- 
tor entirely to himeelf, filling it with flattering 
prospects of greatness to come; while Dohna 
only endeavored, from time to time, to place 
before the eyes of his master, by a few brief 
‘words, the dangers and difficulties of an under- 
taking, to which hia more flattering or more 
interested courtiers were hurrying him tvo 
eagerly forward, 

It was not till the collation was over, nor 
even till the party had passed through the small 
village of Ziegelhausen, that either the one or 
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the other found any opportunity of advancing 
his particular notions. Then, however, onthe 
narrow way, Which varied in width at different 
places, the Elector rode a few steps in advance, 
calling Camerarius tu his side ; while the Prio- 
cess Elizabeth, with some ladies and gentle- 
men, followed, having Dohna on ber Jeft hand, 
between her and the river. The pace at which 
they proceeded was at first slow ; and the wind, 
as I have said, blew strong up the turbulent 
stream. Thus, when the prince and his coun- 
sellor raised their voices, the sound was dis- 
tinctly carried to the party behind. Once or 
twice, just as they quitted Ziegelhausen, the 
horse of Dohna was seen to prance and curvet, 
as if either it or its rider baa! become suddenly 
impatient ; and at length the voiee of Camera- 
rius was heard by the whole group round the 
Princess, saying, ‘‘ They cannot pretend that 
your Highness had any hand in it. The whole 
affair is of Bohemian manufacture.” 

Dohna struck bis horse sharply with the 
spur, was in an instant by the prince’s side, 
and anewered aloud, “So is the gold chain 
round your neck, Counsellor Camerarius.” 

Then, reining in his horse, he fell back to the 
side of the Electress, leaving Camerarius a little 
confused. The latter was too old a courtier, 
however, to suffer his anger and shame to be 
apparent; and merely saying, “The viscount 
seems angry this evening,” be went on with bis 
flowery discourse. 

“Should such a choice be made,” he said, 
“jt can but be looked upon as the call of Heaven. 
That a inixed population of different creeds and 
sentiments should unite in placing on their 
throne a prince, not only strong hy his own 
power and his high qualities, but who is also 
the head and main stay of the great Protestant 
Union of Germany, must be the result of some 
supreme directing power, superior to the mere 
wisdom of man.” 

Dohna was at the prince's side again in an 
instant. “How long will the Union last uni- 
ted? he said; “has it ever been united? 
Has it ever acted in harmony? Throw that 
out of the calculation, except as an element of 
discord.” 

Camerarius gave him a furious look, the 
Elector was silent, and Dehna let them again 
press on, resuming hie conversation with the 
Electress. 

The next words that were heard were from 
|the mouth of Peederic; though several een- 
sences had been spoken in the mean while, 
which did not reach the eare of those behind. 

“ They are, indeed, a determined race,” he 
said; “ready to shed their best blood, rather 
than submit to the tyranny of the Roman 
church.” E 

“ They have shown themselves, for ages, your 
Highness,” answered Camerarius, “ resolute 
and vigorous in support of any cause they an- 
dertake.” 

Dohna spurred forward again : “I know them 
better than any one,” be exclaimed, “ and I will 
not conceal that, though they are headstroag 
und obstinate, fierce and passionate, they are 
ready to abandun any leader on the first griev- 
ance, and refuse him all vigorous support, ao- 
leas he square his conscience to their preja- 
dices.” 
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This time he did not seem disposed to with- 
draw ; for the road was wider ; and Camerariue, 
trusting he had produced some effect, was uo- 
willing to pursue the subject farther, in the 
presence of such an opponent. They were 
now passing the Stift Neuburg, and, casting his 
eyes forward, he exclaimed, ‘* We had better 
burry our pace, my lord ; the water there seems 
rising rapidly over the road.” 

“ Guiek, quick!” cried Frederic, shouting to 
those behind ; ‘spur on, or we shall be cut off 
by the river.” 

A couple of hundred yarde farther, the road 
was. found covered with the water; and the 
Elector suddenly drew in his horse with an air 
of hesitation. 

“Ty that the spirit to win, or keep a crown !”’ 
murmured Dohna to himself; and, striking his 
spurs into his horse's side, he exclaimed aloud, 
“This way, your Highness, this way! I will 
show you the path. The water is not two 
inches deep ;” and, riding hastily on, he soon 
reached a spot where the causeway rose again 
above the level to which the river had risen. 
Those who were immediately behind, followed 
at once ; and, though the whole of the electoral 
party had separated into distinct groups, an- 
other and another passed without fear or danger. 

We must turn, however, here, to the last per- 
sonages of the cavalcade, and follow them from 
Ziegelhausen. 

To that village Agnes Herbert had lingered 
behind ; for her horse had fallen lame; and she 
had called one of the attendants of the court to 
examine the beast’s foot, when she suddenly 
found ao English gentleman, William Lovet, by 
her side. As soon as he perceived what was 
the matter, he sprang to the ground, and before 
the attendant could interfere, bad examined the 
horse's hoof, and extracted a stone whicb had 
fixed itself firmly between the frog and the 
shoe; then remounting, with a bound, he said, 
with a gracefifl inclination of the bead, ‘ That 
is soon remedied. He will go well now ; but do 
not hurry him.” 

Agnes went on; and Lovet kept close to her 
side, saying, ‘‘] am mistaken, or I have had the 
honour of seeing you before. My noble cousin 
Algernon was your prisoner during a night of 
Bweet captivity.” , 

Agnes bowed her head, answering, I was 
obliged to obey the clectress, even in a jest.” 

“] will not tell him,” replied William Lovet, 
emiling, “that you consented only from duty.” 

“His demeanor made the duty a pleasure,” 
answered Agnes, 

‘* Ah, well may you say eo,” said Lovet, look- 
ing dowo thoughtfully ; “be is a great winner 
of good opinions. Most men gain upon others 
by concealing all that is evil within them, Al- 

rnon by showing all that is in his heart, hav- 
ing oothing that is not noble to conceal ;” and 
then, merely to break the discourse for a time, 
he pointed down the valley, saying, “‘ What a 
beautiful scene ie this! I know not whether it 
be more splendid, as when I saw it first, sleep. 
ing calmly in the evening sunshine, with the 
Neckar as placid and clear as a lake, or now, 
With yon red and stormy sky fading away into 
the night, and the tempestuous waters of the 
river below, foaming and fretting among the 
rocks and shallows.’ 
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“ The Neckar is terribly swollen,” replied the 
fair girl; ‘‘I never recollect to have seen it 
such a torrent, except in winter ;” and, gazing 
down the dark mass of rushing waters, all tar- 
bid and confused, whirling in eddies near, and 
dashing fiercely over the dark rock beyond, a 
feeling almost of awe crept over her. 

“Tt is very fine, indeed,” rejoined Lovet; 
“and I can appreciate & better now than I could 
some time ago; for the sueiety of my cousin 
has taught me to look upon the beauties of pa- 
ture with a different and more marking eye 
than heretofore. There seems a grand barmo- 
ny between his heart and everything that is 
lovely—except, indeed,” he added, “ the love- 
liness of your sex, fair lady ; for I never knew 
him, that I remember, bestow ten words, even 
upon the fairest of them, in my life.” 

Agnes thought—" He has bestowed more 
on me;” but she did not reply: and William 
Lovet continued, 

“Not that he is a woman-hater,” he said, 
“for be is courteous and kind to all; but, oa 
the contrary, I believe he has formed so high 
an estimate of woman’s excellence, that be 
never finds his fancy fulfilled.” 

“Tf excellence ie like other rare things,” an- 
swered Agnes, “methinks it would take more 
than ten words to draw it forth.” 

“ Ay, but he is very quick in his judgment,” 
said her companion. “He, like many another 
mam, imagines that nature has written mach 
upon the countenance, that she tells him mach 
in the voice and manner; and that, unless both 
be well tutored by long experience, a keen ob- 
server will read the book aright, and know 
much of the contents from the first page. I 
have seldom known him wrong, I must can- 
fess.” 

“Such keen-sightedness may, perchance, be 
a dangerous quality,” the lady replied; «I 
mean, even for his own peace.” 

“Oh, no, he is ever on his guard,” replied 
Lovet, in a frank tone; ‘he never spends any 
time on one whom he docs not think worthy of 
esteem ; but, with with a courteous nothing, 
some filigree words of haut-pas commonplace, 
Meant to cover very little reverence, retires 
into himsclf again.” ; 

Agnes ran rapidly over in her own mind all 
that had passed between her and Algernon 
Grey, and asked berself, ‘‘ Has he done so with 
me!” The answer was evident ; and she would 
fain have fallen into thought; but she did not 
wish tu show, or to admit even to herself, that 
the matter was one worthy of much medita- 
tion; and she inquired almost immediately, 
“ Does he deal thus with men?” 

“Oh dear, no,” answered Lovet; ‘there, 
knowing that he is safe, all the fine fancies of 
his mind, and all the generous feclings of bis 
heart, become apparent. It were worth your 
while to overhear him pour forth, in words of 
impassioned eloquence, sentiments that are 
worthy of a better age than ours. You woald 
find him ‘a very different being from what he 
has seemed. You must not think him, indeed, 
a cold and formal egotist, wrapped up in the 
contemplation of bis own fancied excellence. [ 
know, with women, this is often bis character, 
{hough his person and his manners have great . 
Captivation for them too.” 
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Agnes replied not; but looked forward on 
the road befure, saying, “It is growing very 
dark, we had better ride on faster. My horse 
gees easily now ;” and, shaking the rein, she 
put her jennet into a quick canter. Ina 
moment after, a boy, dressed as @ page, ran 
out from the wood, and, catching the rein of 
Lovet’s horse, exclaimed, “Oh, sir, help here ; 
there is a gentleman badly hurti—dying, I am 
afraid.” 

“Ts it your master!’ demanded Lovet, 
reining in his horse; while Agnes paused, 
listening with eager ears beside him. 

‘No, no,” answered the boy; ‘it is the 
other gentleman.” 

“Then the other gentleman must take care 
of himself,” answered Lovet. “Let gu the 
rein, boy,’’ he continued, in a sharp tone; 
“the stream is rising fast. Come on, come 
on, fair lady, or in this increasing darkness we 
shall get into mischief—come on, come on!” 
and he dashed forward along the path. 

Agnes paused for an instant, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘Run up to that large building, my 
good boy; they will give you speedy help.” 

Then, seeing the danger of farther delay, she 
struck the jennet with the whip, and the beast 
darted on through the water upon the path. 
Lovet was now some thirty or forty yards in 
advance, and she saw his horse swerve away 
from some object in the wood near the boat- 
house. He kept him steady with the spur, 
however; and.Agnes, as she came to the same 
spet, turned ber head to see what had alarmed 
the beast. She just caught sight of some 
horses and a page gathered together in an 
opening of the road ; but, at that moment, her 
jennet shied violently away at the unexpected 
sight. She tried to keep his head forward with 
the rein, but the beast reared and struggled 
against it; his feet passed the limit of the 
road; and, in a moment, horse and rider 
plunged over into the midst of the rushing 
stream. 

A loud and piercing shriek rang upon the 
air; Lovet turned his head and looked. Then, 
muttering between his teeth, ‘‘ Ha! we must 
find another,” he dashed on till he reached a 
spot where the road was free of water. 

At the samc moment, however, that the 
heartless exclamation passed his lips, the tall, 
powerful form of Algernon Grey appeared from 
the wood. The yuung cavalier cast a rapid 
glance over the dark and foaming surface of 
the stream. Ile saw a horse’s head and neck 
rise above the water, and a woman's turm, still 
keeping the seat, but evidently with a great 
effort, hulding fast by the mane and the saddle. 
Another loud scream met his ear, and, with 
the rapid calculation of a quick, clear mind, he 
darted to the spot where the rude barks were 
moored, sprang into the first he could reach, 
cast it loose, and, with a vigorous effort, 
pushed it forth into the stream. 

In the mean time, the horse, with the in- 
atinct of self-preservation, turned itself in the 
struggling waters, and endeavoured to breast 
the current, striking violently with his fore feet 
to keep its head above the torrent, and rollypg 
fearfully under its fair burden. Agnes atil 
clung to it, utterin 
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efforts the animal was carried further down. 
A black looking rock still raised its round head 
partly above the waves; and as they were 
carried near, though the strength both of rider 
and beast was failing, the poor animal, by 8 
violent effort, got its fure feet upon the rock, 
straining tu clamber up. The attempt was fatal 
to the jennet: the water by the side was deep: 
there was no bold for its hind feet: the fore 
feet slipped ; and back it rolled into the over- 
whelming torrent. 

With heart failing and strength gone, Agnes 
loosed her hold and addressed one brief prayer 
to Heaven. But at that moment, a strong arm 
was thrown round her, and she felt herself 
dragged out of the water into something which 
yielded and swayed under the pressure of her 
weight. She saw the struggling agonies of 
the horse ; she saw a human figure, and a boat 
half sinking with the water which had poured 
into it as it heeled in receiving her; and then, 
with her brain whirling and her heart sick, she 
closed her eyes and preased her fingers upon 
them. 

At the same moment a hand grasped hers 
warmly, and a voice she knew, said: ‘* You are 
safe, you are safe! God’s name be praised }” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Aones Heaseat left her hand in that of her 
deliverer. For more than a minute she made 
no reply ; she asked no question. The voice 
was enough; she knew who it was that had 
saved her. But she knew not as yet the perils 
which etill hung over both him and her. At 
length he let go her hand; and she heard a 
noise in the frail skiff, which made her instantly 
open her eyes. Then it was she perceived the 
full danger of their actual situation. Even in 
the grey twilight she could see that the edge of 
the small buat was within an inch of the sur- 
face of the boiling stream, that the bark iteelf 
was half full of water, while Algernon Grey 
was busily employed in baling it out with his 
hands, as the only means be had of freeing it 
even in a degree. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” she cried; 
‘‘for how much have I to be grateful !” 

“ Speak not of that, sweet lady,” answered 
the young Englishman; ‘but for pity’s sake, 
watch every thing with a keen eye as we are 
carried down the stream; for I cannot—dare 
not even attempt to reach the land. Tell me 
the moment you perceive a rock; for, with all 
this water in the boat, the least touch would 
sink us.”’ 

“Here, take my velvet cap,” cried Agnes, 
‘it is better than nothing ;"’ but, ere Algernon 
Grey could use it twice to bale out a part of the 
water, his fair companion cried: “A rock, a 
rock !—There, on the right!” and Algernon, 
rising cautiously, took the short pole, which 
was the only implement the boat contained, 
and watched eagerly in the bow, till they near- 
ed a spot where one of the rude masses of 
granite still held its head above tBe current, 
which dashed and whirled around it. Then 
lightly touching it with the pole, he kept the 


shriek after shriek ; but,| boat off in deeper water; and in another in- 


whirled round bv the eddies, in spite of all its| stant, searcely able to keep his feet, foucd bisor 
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self whirled round in the vortex, formed by the 
impeded torrent the moment it was free. 

Oh, what a terrible period was the passage 
down that stream. At each instant some new 
danger beset them—now the rocke—now the 
.shallows—now the rapids—now the eddies : no 
means of approaching the shore; and reasona- 
ble doubts, that any effort to do sv would not 
lead to immediate destruction! The sky be- 
came darker and darker every moment; and, 
though by the aid of Agnes, afforded to the best 
of her power, a considerable portion of the wa- 
ter in the bark was cast back into the stream, 
atill the fragile lightness of the skiff, and the 
depth to which it had sunk, rendered it little 
probable that those it contained would evor 
reach the land in safety. The close falling 
night, the roaring of the torrent, the howling 
of the wind blowing strong against them, the 
agitated surface of the stream, nuw tossing 
them to and fro, now whirling them round and 
round, might well have daunted a strong heart 
inured to peril, much more that of Agnes Her- 
bert. Algernon Grey felt for her terror, as well 
as for her danger; and ever and anon he said : 
‘Let us trust in God, dear lady !—Fear not, fear 
not! There is a stronger arm than mine to 
protect you.—It is now that faith in Heaven is 
a comfort indeed.” 

But still, with eager eye, and steady nerve, 
and skilful hand, he watched and guided, as well 
as he could, the boat alung the troubled surface 
of the river. 

Night fell; not a star was to be seen; the 
clouds swept thick and dark over the sky; but 
still, from time to time, a momentary light was 
afforded by a broad sheet of suminer lightning, 
which for an instant cast a blue glare through 
the valley of the Neckar. The inountains were 
seen and lost; the rocks, the trees, the woods 
stood ont and disappeared like phantoms in a 
dream; and at length, walls and towers be- 
came, for one brief moment, visible; and then 
all was black again. 

“« We must be near the bridge,” said Agnes; 
‘¢do you not hear the water rushing more fierce- 
ly! Heaven help us now! for, if we strike 
against the piers, we are lost.” 

“Sit quiet there,” answered Algernon; “I 
will into the bow; and be assured, dear 
lady, I will live or die with you. Only remem- 
ber, if Iam forced to swim, lic quiet on my 
arm; for, if you clasp me, we both sink.” 

“«T will not stir,” she said, in a firm tone; 
and Algernon Grey went caretully forward. 

He heard the roar of the river, evidently dasb- 
ing in fury against some obstruction; and then 
he thought be caught the tones of huinan voices 
speaking above. Then came a broad sheet of 
lightning ; and he saw the bridge, with its man- 
ifuld arches and its towered gates close at hand. 
He had but time to stretch furth his arm, and, 
with a vivlent effort, keep the boat from the 

ier, when it shot io fury through the vault, and 
wed forth at the other side. 

“We have tu thank God again,” he said, re- 
gaining Qis balance, which he had nearly lost ; 
“that danger is passed; and, if I remember 
right, the stream is clearer beluw.” 

“Much, much,”’ said Agnes. “The rocks 
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“We must watch still,” replied her com. 
panion, “but the stream seems already les 
rapid.” 

The fearfal rushing sound of the swollea 
Neckar diminished shortly after they bad pass- 
ed the bridge. They could even hear, or fan. 
cied that they heard, the hum of human voices 
from within the tows. Lights were seen in 
various windows, and cheerful images of happy 
life came thick before their eyes, as they were 
harried on, along the course of that dark head. 
leng stream, with many a peril still before 
them. 

“That must be the boat-house at Neunheim,” 
said Agnes, at length, after a long silent pause; 
“they have got a fire there, though the night is 
so sultry.” 

“ They most be caulking their boats, I this,” 
replied Algernon; “and from the distance of 
the fire I should judge we are in the mid-streem. 
I will call to them as we pass—perchance they 
may hear and help us.” 

A moment or two after he raised his voice 
and shouted aloud; but no one answered—n0 
form darkened the light in the hut, aa if one of 
the inhabitants had come out to see who called 
Rapidly the boat hurried past, and all was s 
lence. The river was less turbulent, bat seem- 
ed hardly less swift; the noise subsided tos 
low whispering murmur, and the tide poured 
through the widening banks; and faintly mark- 
ed objects—willow, and shrub, and decayed 
oak, which were hardly distinguishable fro 
the banks or the sky—seemed to move away 
with the speed of lightning. 

At the end of about half an hour, during 
which the two had not raised their voices above 
a whisper, Agnes said aloud, ‘‘ There is a star! 
There is a star! The sky must be clearing. 
Deo you not think it is lighter already !” 

“ Assuredly, dear lady,” replied Algeroce 
Grey, ‘*the moon must soon rise; last nigh 
she was up by this time. See, there is 8 gow 
upon the clouds round what seems a 
there to the right.” . 

‘It is the Heilighberg,” answered Agnes. ¢ 
have seen a gleam like that when the moon wes 
coming up in the east. Oh! Heaven send tha 
she may disperse the clouds and give us light.” 

Algernon Grey turned hia eyes to the sky, 
and he found cause to hope. The clouds were 
breaking fast; the stars gleamed faintly ow 
here and there; and the inp Yd of the vapoury 
fragments looked white and fleecy. ge 
zed in the same direction ; and for five minutes 
both were silent. Then the boat grated beav- 
ily with a sudden shock, and stood fast in the 
midst of the stream. The two voyagers were 
nearly thrown down by the concussica, but Ab 
gernon exclaimed, “ Fear not! fear not! We 
are on a bank, but no harm can happen; the 
water must ho very shallow here. ¢ ap sf 
calm till the moon rises; she must be even now 
just behind those hills. It is growing lighter 
every moment.” 

He was right in his judgment; and in lees 
than ten minutes the sky was clear or nearly 
clear of clouds. The moon, indeed, could pot 
yet be seen; but her pale silvery light epread 


over the whole heavens ; and everything arouad, | 


cease as soon as the mountains fall away; but! to the eye so long accustomed to utter dark- 


Shere are many sand-banks.” 


ness, appeared to stand out as if in 
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beams of day. -Upon the left, the bank seemed 
somewhat steep and rugged, and no landing- 
Place could be discerned ; but to the right was 
@ piece of low sedgy groand, which the young 
Englishman doubted not was partially over- 
flowed by the swollen stream. ‘ 

“Do you know where we are, dear lady ?” 
he asked; “I can see neither house nor vil- 
Jage.”’ 

‘« T cannot tell,” answered Agnes. ‘I should 
think we must have passed Edingen by the 
time which has elapsed. Do you not think we 
could reach the land? Oh, let us try; for 
‘wherever it is, we shall be better there than on 
the bosom of this dreadful river.” 

Algernon Grey smiled upon her with that 
‘warm heart-springing look we only can give to 
those we have cherished or protected. “ It is 
Only dreadful now, this same fair Neckar,” he 
@aid, ‘‘ because we came too near it in an angry 
mood. To-morrew it will be as calm and sweet 
@s yesterday.” 

‘And would be so,” answered Agnes, “if it 
flowed over our graves. It will ever be dread- 
ful to me, from this night forth.” 

‘* Not so to me,” replied her companion, “ for 
it has afforded me a great happiness. But [ 
will try to push the boat off the hank and 
ene it to yonder low ground on the right. 

ittle will de it, if we can once get afloat 
again.” 

His efforts were not in vain, though it re- 

wired all his strength to force the little skiff 

im the firm hed into which the rapid current 
of the stream had carried it. As soon as it was 
free, however, he perceived an increase of the 
water in the bark; and, jadging rightly, that 
the sudden shock upon the shoal had seriously 
damageil it, he saw that not an instant was to 
be lost. Resting the end of the pole upon the 
g@and-bank, as the boat swung round, he gave 
it a vehement impulse towards the shore. It 
drifted on with the current, but took an oblique 
direction, which Algernon Grey aided, using 
the boat-pole as a fechle sort of rudder; but 
atill the river was deep and swift, the bank 
gome yards distant, and the water in the bark 
gaining fast. 

“The buat seems sinking,” said Agnes, in a 
low, sad tone. 

‘“‘Fear not! fear not!” replied her compan- 
fon, cheerfully; ‘‘in a quiet stream, such as 
this is here, I could swim with you three times 
@crose without risk. But we are nearing the 
bank!” and, sounding the water witb the pole, 
he found the bed of the river, and pushed the 
boat to shore just as she was settling down. 

It was a low swampy piece of Frond that 
they touched, covered with long sedge and bul- 
rushes growing upon overflowed land. Alger- 
won Grey sprang out at once, and finding water 
ati] up to his knees, he leaned over into the 
boat, and touk his sweet companion in his 
arms. 

*] must carry you for a little way,” he said, 
**and now we may, indeed, thank God with 
our wholo heart for a great deliverance. You 
ehall walk as soon as we reach dry ground, 
dear lady, for you are wet, and I fear must be 
cold.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “either terror or 
the sultry air has kept me warm enough. But 
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how can I ever thank you for all you bave 
done.” 

She lay on his arm; her heart beat against 
his; ber breath fanned his cheek when she 
spoke. What were the feelings of Algernon 
Grey at that moment! He would not ask him. 
self; and he was wise. He gave up his whole 
thoughts to her, to cheer, to svothe, to protect 
her; to remove from her mind not only the im. 
pression of the past peril, but also all feeling of 
the embarrassment and difficulty of her actual 
situation, left to wander, neither well knew 
whither, with a man, a young man whom ashe 
had known but a few days, in the darkness and 
solitude of night. 

He felt his load light and bis burden a pleas- 
ant one, it is true, as he bore her on for more 
than a hundred yards through the marsh. He 
would have willingly had her lie there far long- 
er—perhaps for life; but still as soon as they 
came upon the dry sandy ground, he set her 
gently down and drew her arm through his. 

“Now, sweet comrade,” he said, gaily, “we 
must fight our way to some village where you 
can find rest for the night. Do you not feel 
weary! Terror is a sad sapper of human 
strength ” 

“Not so tired, perbaps, as J] might expect to 
be,” answered Agnes, “considering that I had 
a long ride before this terrible event tonk place. 
Alas, my poor jennet, that bore me so often and 
80 well, I shall never see you more! Yet [ am 
wrong to speak so: my whole thoughts shoald 
be gratitude. 

«We have both much cause for thankful- 
ness,” replied Algernon, ‘‘and see, dear lady, 
the beautiful muon, to guide us on our way, is 
rising over the hill, half hidden by the woods, 
half seen through the tree tops. How quickly 
she wanders on along her blue way. But we 
must take a lesson from her, and speed forward 
likewise. What path shall I chouse? for I have 
no knowledge of this land.” 

“And I very little of this part,” said the lady ; 
“but one thing is clear; by bending our course 
towards the hills again, we shall at all events 
approach the town.” 

“That must be far,” answered her compan- 
ion, “and those small limbs of yours will hard- 
ly bear you thither to-night; but let us to the 
right at all events; as likely to find a resting- 
place there as on any other path ;” and bidding 
her rest upon his arm for support, he led her 
on. 

Theirs was a strange ramble through the 
wide fields and plains that stretch out between 
the foot of the Bergstrasse and the Rhine ; and 
yet not without deep interest to both. Each 
had at heart feelings of many a varied charac- 
ter sufficient to fill up lung hours of dull life, 
and each was disinclined to dwell upon the 
most thrilling emotions of all; but yet, how- 
ever they might fly to other subjects, how 
anxiously sueser they might strive to withhold 
their thoughts from anything that might agitate 
or overpower—atill those emotions presented 
themselves in vague and indistinct forms, min- 
gling with thought, seizing hold upon fancy, 
and giving a tone and culour to all that was 
aaid, without either of them being aware that 
they deviated from the ordinary course of con- 
versation between persona of vheix Wits ad 
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station. The scene, too, and the season, the 
hour, the atmosphere, the circumstances, the 
events that had lately taken place, the prospects 
of the future in their very indefinite ubscurity, 
all had an influence, and seemed to combine tu 
nourish a growing passion in their hearts. The 
moon rose bright from behind the trees upon 
the mountain tups, shining like the bright pure 
vision of young and innocent love. ‘The clouds, 
which at the outset of their stormy and peril- 
ous course had swept hke the evils of life over 
the whole sky, bad now vanished as if by 
magic, leaving but here and there a fragment 
whirling upon the wind, to obscure the twink- 
ling stars with its light veil. In the south-west, 
some half way up 4 4 heaven, shone a lustrous 
planet, beaming calm, steadfast, serene, like 
the undying light of hope; and, while opposite 
stretched in grand masses the hill-slopes of the 
Bergstrassc, beneath that star appeared the 
wavy outline of the Haardt mountains, still 
coloured with a purple hue, as if the rays of the 
departed sun had not yet entirely left them. 
Above, and to the south and east, all was bright 
and silvery with the light of the risen moon. 
The stars themsclves were there extinguished 
in the flood of splenduur; but on the borders of 
the sky the twinkly lights of night looked out, 
like gems on the robe of their queen; and, 
from time to time, a bright meteor crossed the 
expanse, bursting from space, and dying ere it 
reached the eurth, like the light thoughts of 
many a great mind, which perish in the brain 
that gives them birth. 

The air was warm, and yet stirred by a 
strong breeze. There was a certain languor 
in it, a love-like, luxurious softness, disposing 
to gentle thoughtfulness ; and a sweet perfume 
rose up from some of the shrubs of the field, 
mingling harmoniously with that bland air, and 
rendering its softening powers still greater. 
Over the wide plain which they traversed, the 
moon's beams fell bright, but not clear; for a 
thin vapour, too light to obstruct the view, and 
only serving to diffuse and generalize the light, 
rose up from the drenched fields in the warm 
air. 

Rescued from death, and brought safely 
through innumerable perils by him on whose 
arm she leaned, the heart of Agnes Herbert 
might well dwell fundly on the thought of one 
whose words, whose manners, and whose luok 
had before captivated her fancy, if not touched 
her heart. All the terrors she had felt, all the 
dangers she had passed, all the services he had 
rendered, all tho kindness and tenderness he 
had shown that night, mingled strangely in 
memory with the words and the conduct of the 
two preceding cvenings, With the interest she 
had previously felt in him, and with the account 
given of him by his companiun and friend. But 
she, like himself, would not pause to think of 
such things—at least she would not scan them ; 
and gladly she joined in conversation upon any 
topic, which would lead her mind away from 
that on which it lingered. 

Many and varied, too, were the subjects with 
which he strove to entertain her, to wile her 
mind away from the thoughts of her situation, 
and to lighten the minates of their long and 
devious course, as they wandered on in search 
of aome human habitation. 
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“How bright tne night has become,” said 
Algernon Grey, after a pause. ‘Thus very 
often, when we least expect it, the storms that 
hang over some part of every man’s carecr are 
wafted away, and all is clear again.” 

“And but the brighter for the storm,” sai¢ 
Agnes. 

“ Ay,” he rejoined, “I fear me mach, sweet 
lady, that we should never enjoy the sunsbine 
but for the shade. It is in the varieties of cre- 
ation and the constant changes of the world’s 
hfe, that the grand harmony of the whole con- 
sists. Let the tone of an instruiment be ever 
so aweet, what effect would it produce opoa 
the ear, if it had but one note! How poor s 
a concert with but two or three instruments! 
But in the succession and combination of many 
notes and many tones, how grand, how beaati- 
ful is the melodious harmony! Skies ever 
blue, and pastures ever green,”’ he continued, 
changing to 4 gayer tone, ‘‘ would, I believe, 
become very dull and wearisomne, notwithstand- 
ing all the verses of pastoral poets.” 

“So men think, I have been told,” answered 
Agnes; “and that they choose their wives of 
tempers that may give them some vanety.” 

“Yes, but there may be pleasant varieties, 
too,” answered Algernon Grey, *‘ even in one 
character. The storm is, in itself, a grand 
thing; but no man, methinks, would unrvof bis 
house to let it in; and, besides, dear lady, all 
things bave their fitness. The drums and 
trumpets of an army are fine enough, mellowed 
by the open air; but who would think of enjoy- 
ing a full choir thereof in a narrow rvom: 
After all,” he continued, “in most classes of 
society this same marriage may be called a 
matter of fate rather than of chuice, arranged 
by friends, or fixed by circumstances. Maa 
little knows how rarely in life be is a free agent, 
and, above all, how rarely in this respect 
Then again,” he continued, ‘even when manor 
woman is truly said to make a choice, do they 
ever know that which they choose! We walt 
about with vizards, my sweet friend ; ay, even 
up tu the steps of the altar; and the real face 
is seldom scen till the ring is On the finger." 

He spoke very seriously; but Agnes replied 
with a laugh: ‘ Perhaps if it were not 80, no 
one would marry at all; and yet,’ she added, 
in a graver tone, “if I thought I did wear one 
of these same masks, I would never rest all 
I had torn it off; for I would much rather 
never be loved than lose the love I had ub. 
tained.” 

“A far happier fate!” answered Algernca 
Grey ; and then changing the subject suddenly, 
he said, ** How is it our discourse ever gets 20 
grave? With this fair scene around us, and 
such a joyful escape as we have both had, me. 
thinks we ought both to be more gay, It wanis 
but the nightingale's eong to make this moor. 
light night complete in beauty.” 

“Ah! but the dear nightingale,” answered 
the lady, “is penurious of bis melody bere; 
and in the month of June, or, at the latest, this 
last month, all his sweet notes come to aa ead. 
I know not why ; for the people give the night 
ingale another flower; but, in my mind, be® 
always associated with the violet. His sont 
is 80 sweet, 80 tranquil, 90 nt I may 

abe 


it, 20 unlike the gay To#e, 
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of summer sunshine, whose blushing 
seems to eourt the gaze he shrinks from, 
an never fancy he would love the rose; 
he calm violet, pouring forth her sweet 
in the shade, is his true image.” 
she spoke, a.distant light seemed to 
‘ron the plain; but in a different direc- 
that io which their steps were bent ; 

1y paused for a moment to remark it. 
moves, it moves," said Algernon Grey ; 
‘ut an ignis-fatuus. How many of them 
te in this world. Each man of us, I be- 
vas bis own, which he follows blindly. 
‘ere, ambition there, avarice elsewhere, 
sire of worldly honours, the gewgaw 
‘urs of pomp and state, the miserable 
ght of fanaticism, the dull foul lamp of 
ition, are all so many Will-o’-the-wisps, 
‘us ever from the broad, straightforward 
So will not we, fair lady ; but by your 
‘avo, gO upon this path, which will con- 
somewhere. Here are tracks of wheels, 

with the moonlight glistening on the 
he storm has left(—but your step seems 
Do I go too fast 1” 

, Do,” shé answered ; “yet I confess, a 
ast, a roof over my head. and 8 cup o 
rater would not be unpleasant. he 
t of a village and all its quiet comforts, 
that light afforded, has made me feel 
atigued since I saw it.” 
1, yés,"" answered Algernon Grey, “ there 
thing very sweet in human associations, 
we know not till we are deprived of 
oratime. The mind of man, I am sure, 
2ver intended for solitude ; for the very 
ts of home-happiness and quiet converse 
ur fellow-creatures — ay, cven of their 
lity, though they be strangers to us, 
the heart yearn for all the warm com- 

ships of society when we are deprived 


it I have society,” said Agnes, simply, 
1 you are with me.” 
‘rnon Grey made no reply, but changed 
yect to courts and courtly festivals, and 
vent on interweaving, as he was well 
ighter with graver conversation, and 
g, not without success, to interest and 
“his fatr companion’s mind. The arts, 
Imost at their height, or at least very 
clined, were one theme. Poetry fur- 
another. War, the chase, the pursuits 
of his own day, the habits of the world, 
‘erences between countries, then marked 
ore strongly than at present, all passed 
light review, and sometimes speaking 
f, sometimes jesting lightly, he gave that 
* to all he said which he himself had 
lL. 
sther from weariness or from thoughtful- 
know not, but Agnea grew more silent 
r went on. Certain it is, that the words 
liam Lovet often caine back to her mind. 
foes not speak thus to every one,” she 
it; and she asked herself whether it was 
‘to cheer the way for her that he thus 
th his powers, or that he really esteemed 
Id her highly. Ifthe first, she was bound 
zrateful, though, to say sooth, she would 
have believed the latter. Either con- 
1, however, was pleasant to her—ay, very 
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leasant — almost too much so; for she grew 
Tiguened. 

Tt Jasted but an instant; and indeed then, 
with the happy sophistry of woman’s heart, she 
quelled her own alarm. “Surely,” she thought, 
“one may esteein and like without fear or dan. 
ger. Am JI such a vain fool as to believe that 
every man who may see something better in 
me than the light coquettes of a court, must 
therefore love met Am I such a weak fool 
that I must needs love, unasked, the first man 
who seems to treat me as a rational creature? 
1 am silly indeed even to let my thoughte rest 
on such a matter. I will think of it no more. 
I will act as if such idle fancies had never 
crossed my brain, but as the heart prompta, and 
as nature leads.” 

She became more, cheerful upon her delusion ; 
but the way was long and wearisome. The 
soft ground loaded the tired foot ; the tornings 
of the road disappointed expectation; and, 
though the bright moon still shone oat to guide 
them, no village could be distinctly seen ; for 
the thick orchards and small woods, which then 
occupied a large part of the valley of the Rhine, 
cut off the view from those who wandered in 
the low ground. The lady's garments too, 
fitted for the ride of the morning, were all un. 
suited to her long night ramble, and fatigue 
seized upon poor Agnes, and well nigh overpow- 
ered her. Twice she sat for some minutes by 
the road-side to reet ; and, whenever the wet. 
ness of the swampy ground gave fair excuse, 
Algernon Grey took her in his arms and carried 
her; but still she was well nigh sinking from 
pure exhaustion, when a village cluck struck 
clear and loud the hour of eleven. No great 
distance could exist between the musica! bell 
and the ears that so gladly heard it; and with 
renewed hope and strength they let themselves 
be guided by the sound through Me trees, till 
the tones of laughing voices came upon the air. 

“ There must be a village close at hand,” said 
Algernon Grey, ‘“‘and happily some Fair or 
merry-making seems to have kept the good 
peasants up and waking. See, there are cotta- 
ges!” and the moment after they entered the 
long street of a small hamlet with the church 
at the further end, and beyond, rising high 
above the houses, the tower of some old castle 
built upon a mound. 

The cottages were all dark and silent, and 
the merry voices they had heard seemed to go 
on befure them singing in chorus. 
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Bruise the grape! draw the wine! 
Oh the fruit of the vine! 
ven to coneole fur the flood : 
To bring light to the eye, 
And to raise the heart high, 
And to warm the old world with new blood. 


When shat up fn the ark, 
Nuah swan in the dark, 
And po dove had returned to his breast; 
He dreamed a glad dream, 
That he saw a red stream 
Flow forth from the cluster when pressed. 


“ We are weary,” he said, 
“We are cold, and half dead, 
But there's comfort beneath this grim mea: 
When we touch the bill top 
The vine shall spring ap, 
And its warm shalt eet the heart frea* 
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Braise the grape! draw the wine! 
Oh, the frult of the vine! 
Tt was given to conaile for the flood : 
To bring light to the eye, 
And to raise the heart high, 
Aod to warm the vid world with new blood. 

Thus sung the peasants as they walked along, 
and Algernon Grey exclaimed, with a smile, 
« Their song gives good counsel, sweet lady. 
Though I saw last night that you were no wine 
drinker, you must now even consent to take 
some of the juice of the grape, whose qualities 
these good men celebrate. The inn where they 
have been tasting it cannot be far, and you will 
at length have rest and refresliment.” 

“Rent, rest,” said Agnes, “is all I need ;” 
bus Algernon would not believe that food too 
was not wanted, 

At length a light was seem streaming forth 
from a door not far from the church; and a 
good stout country girl, throwing forth into the 
midst of the street sume torn and scattered 
flowers, which had decked the little hall of the 
hostelry for the country festival, appeared at 
the door. It was a glad sight for poor Agnes 
Herbert, and she drew a long deep sigh, while 
Algernon Grey inquired if they could have re- 
freshment there, and rest for the night. 

The girl seemed hardly to comprehend him, 
but called the bustling landlady, who gazed at 
the two gaily dressed, but worn and travel- 
stained strangers, fur a moment, with looks of 
douht and wonder. Agnes, however, in few 

wiet words, explained her situation, using, as 

far as she knew it, the jargon of the country; 
and the guod woman’s whole manner was 
changed in a moment. Instead of doubt and 
suspicion of ber guests, whicl) she had before 
displayed, she was now all motherly tenderness 
toward the young and beautiful creature before 
her, although she was not without sume embar- 
rassments, also, as to the accommodation of her 
unexpected visitors. Situated in a remote and 
distant village, where a traveller very rarely 
ataid for the night, she had neither room nor 
bed prepared; and, UN plenty of supper, she 
said, was to be obtained in a moment, and ae 
bey wine as any in the Circle, she did not see 

ow she could get two beds ready, although her 
daughter would willingly give up her own for 
the young lady’s convenience. Algernon Grey 
relieved ber from a part of her difficulties by 
telling her that he could sleep very well where 
he was, and that the table or the bench in the 
large room, where she had received her guests, 
would form a bed good enough for him, if she 
‘would prepare a roum fur Agnes as soon as pos- 
sible. Wath this latter injunction she prom- 
ised to comply; but there were two obstacles 
to its literal fulfilment, namely, first, the good 
Jandlady’s determination that her guests should 
partake of a supper before they slept ; and sec- 
ondly, that the hustess herself, and all her peo- 
ple, were boors of the Palatinate, who are not 
celebrated for the quickness of their evolutions. 

In vain did the young gentleman hurry her; 
im vain did Agnes protest that she wanted rest 
befure all things; half a dozen dishes, dressed 
in various strange manners, were placed on the 
table hefore them, a8 they sat by a dim and 
cumfortless lamp, the mistress of the house ob- 
serving sagely, that it could do them no harm 
2 earth to eat sume supper after 80 many ad- 
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ventures, and that, in the mean time, the lady's 
bed could be prepared. 

After having discovered that they were in 
the village of Shriesheim, Agnes Herbert and 
Algernon Grey were left for more than half an 
hour alone in the dinner-room of the little inn, 
and deeply did the fair girl feel hie conduct 
during that time ; for although, with kindoess 
and every gentle attention, be pressed her to 
take eome food and drink some wine; thoogh, 
with cheerful gaiety he strove to amuse and 
cheer her, yet there was no token of respect 
that he did not show, to diminish or remove 
any embarrassment springing from her position 
with regard to himself. He made her smile; 
he even made her laugh; be awakened her 
fancy, to lead her thoughts to gay and happy 
images: he rendered hie conversation light, 
playful, and sunshiny, but took care that it 
should be sufficiently reserved to place his fair 
companion at her ease, and to make her almoet 
forget that she was not with him in one of 
the saloons of the palace of Heidelherg. Her 
wearipess somewhat decreased as she sat and 
listened ; and, to tell the truth, by the time the 
landlady returned to conduct her to her bec- 
room, Agnes Herbert was more disposed to re- 
main where she was, and listen to sounds 
which fell with dangerous softness on her ear. 

Nevertheless she ruse instantly, and held unt 
her hand to her companion, bidding him fare- 
well for the night. e took it, and pressed his 
lips upon it, wishing her goud rest, and fair 
dreams. 

Agnes gazed upon him with a smile as he 
did so, saying, ‘ Methinks it is I who ought to 
kiss your hand, and thank you again and again 
for all your acts of kindness in every way. ail 
of which I have felt, from the saving of my life 
to the soothing of my mind ; but I must leave 
others fo do it who are more capable—I have 
no words.” 


——— 
CHAPTER XI 


Ong of the first cares of Algernon Grey, when 
Agnes had left him for the night, was to scod 
off a messenger to the castle of Heidelberg, to 
announce, even at that Jate hour, that the inly 
was in safety. It was with difficulty, indeed. 
that any one could be procured to undertake 
the task ; for Germany is a country in which 
there are some things that people will nat do 
even for money. But a man was at length 
found to walk the distance, and to set out at 
once. The young Englishman’s next thonght 
was how to obtain horses for the fullowing 
morning ; but it was not till the messenger bad 
departed that this occurred to him; and whce 
it did he felt some doubt as to whether a wo- 
man’s saddle could be obtained for the lady. 

The good hostess undertook the task, how- 
ever, without making any difficulty, naming a 
neighboring farmer’s horse for himself, of whose 
qualities he was very willing to run the risk, 
and saying that their minister's daughter had a 
nice ambling pad, which she would lend very 
willingly to bear that pretty lady to the castle. 

This being settled, and pure water earings 
been procured to Wash away from his fave a 
neck the traces of all he had lately gone through, 
Algernon Grey was left alone in the hall, to 
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‘gna repose as he best could. But for a long 
Sime he sought no rest, at least for the busy 
brain and anxious thought. During the three 
or four hours last past, his mind had been fully 
occupied, at first with perils and dangers, and 
with a sweeter and not less engrossing task at 
an after period ; but now, suddenly reverting to 
still earlier evente, he turned to inquire what 
might be the result to the adversary whom he 
had met in the wood, of his sudden departare 
from the scene of strife. Apprehensiona crowd- 
ed upon him for the fate of the Baron of Obern- 
traut. The page, he feared, might have seen 
him harry to the rescue of Agnes, and, thinking 
only of duty to his master, might have neglect- 
ed tu fulfil the orders he had received, in his 
@oxiety to traco and assist hin. The wounded 
man might have been left to bleed to death on 
the meadow, and, though he felt that he was 
not tu blame, yet Algernon Grey would have 
given a king's ransom to be sure that his oppo- 
nent had met with proper aid and treatment. 

Thought, he knew, was fruitless, upon this 
subject at least ; and yet he continued to think 
upon it for some time, till the image of Agnes 

erbert began to mingle with these waking 
Teveries, and with it a new source of anxiety ; 
she was so beautiful, so gentle, so full of every 
grace and quality which he had dreamed of as 
perfection in woman, that he could not but think 
of her with tenderness. He would not believe 
that he thought of her with love; and yet he 
@readed his own sensations. Once more he 
made etrong resolutions to quit Heidelberg and 
the Palatinate immediately—to sce her no more 
—to wander far—to forget her. Poor youth! 
be had sume experience of the world, but he 
had oot learned how completely all human reso- 
lutions are the sport of circumstances ; he had 
pot yet learned that if in our weakness or our 
passions we do not break them voluntarily, 
there are a thousand little incidents over which 
we have no control, which step in between us 
and their execution. His determination was 
firm and strong, however ; bia conviction of the 
tight course was not in the least shaken ; and, 
making up hia mind at length to accompany 
Agnes back to the castle, letting her see no 
change or difference in his manner, but to leave 
her there and to depart the next day, he seated 
himself near the table, bent his head upon bis 
arms, and gradually sank into sleep. 

Io that strange, mysterious state, when a 
doll heavy curtain falls between the mortal 
penses and all their external objects, when life 
alone remains, and the spirit is cut off from all 
evmmunication with the rest of creation, while 
fancy yet from time to time—ay, and memory 
too—wakes up with strange caprices, to deal 
with past and future things ; in that great mys- 
tery of sleep, which none have solved, notwith- 
etanding the laborious idleness of their effurts, 
images, not new, perhaps, presented themselves 
to his eyes, but surely arranged in novel and 
fantastic furms. Neither was it remembrance 
of the things last past that called up the visions 
to his eyes ; tie saw not his adversary lie bleed- 
ing on the grass; he saw not the drowning 
horse, the sinking girl; no fierce engulfing 
atream rolled befurehis eyes ; no whirling bark 
bore him onwards through the darkness of the 
night. Yet Agnes-was With him in his dreams. 
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Bright, as in her festival beauty she had Jed 
him through the castle halls, she nuw guided 
him through gardens of sweet flowers, stopping 
here and there to pluck them, and wind them 
into coronets for his brow. Then came an- 
other form across them, beautiful but fierce like 
a young tigress, and aime: a dagger at bis heart, 
when William Lovet grasped her band and 
plunged it in her own bosom. 

The vision passed away, more profound sleep 
succeeded ; and when Algernon Grey woke on 
the following morning, the early light wae 
shining through the uncurtained windows of 
the room. His toilet was necessarily brief; 
but the matutinal peasantry were all aatir be. 
foro it was finished. A substantial breakfast 
was soon laid out for him and his fair com- 
panion ; and, after waiting for a few moments, 
he sent up to inquire if she were ready. Agnes 
had been long up, and immediately juined him 
in the hall, refreshed with sleep, though some- 
what pale with the terrors and fatigues of the 
preceding day. All her cheerfulness had re- 
turned, but yet it is ao invariable law of human 
nature that no great emotions can be felt with- 
out leaving some permanent effect hehind. The 
scenes she had gone through, the agitation she 
had felt, even the feelings she had experienced 
while wandering through the fields at night 
with Algernon Grey, had made an impression, 
never to be erased. I will not attempt to bok 
into her heart, for she would not louok into it 
herself; but yet there were external signs and 
indications, which, to any expericnced and ob- 
serving eye, would have toldthe change. There 
was a deeper tone in her manner; there was 
more soul and spirit in her look; there was a 
thoughtfulness even in her gayest smile. All 
spoke of the heart, and of newly-awakened sen- 
sations therein; and it seemed to Algernon 
Grey, as she advanced, and, raising her eyes 
full of deep thankfulness to his face, placed her 
hand in his, that she had now all which had 
been previously wanting to render her beauty 
well nigh divine. 

The meal passed gaily over; they spoke of 
the adventures of the past day with the pleas- 
ant gratulation of dangers ended. They spoke 
of their morning ride back to Heidelberg with 
the sweet anticipation of pleasare to come; 
and, when breakfast was done, they mounted 
the two horses which had been procured for 
them, and, with a youth on a third to bring 
those which they rode back, they set out, with 
the bright morning sun shining on their way. 
The clouds and storms of the preceding day 
were all dispersed ; and, in one bosom, at least, 
was a gay and cheerful heart, unburdened with 
anticipations of evil, or regret for any act in 
the past. As they rode along at the best pace 
which their horses could command, Agnes 
poured forth to her coinpanion's ear all her 
bright and sparkling thoughts, lighted up hy that 
purest of enjoyment, which the expectation of 
giving pleasure to others affords to a fine spirit. 
She talked of the joy her uncle would feel in 
clasping her in his arms again, after he had 
thought her lost for ever; of the calm, but 
hardly less heartfelt satisfaction of the Princess 
Dowager in seeing her once more; anu, al- 
though in Algernou's bosom inany a bitter and 
painful thought arose, magy & struggle, when 
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he fancied that the last hours of their compan- 
jonship were passing away for ever, he would 
not suffer any appearance of his own gloom to 
bring a shadow over her young happiness. 

Thus fled the time; till, once more turning 
along the course of the Neckar, tbe tuwn and 
the hills, and the laughing valley, and the proud 
castle, appeared before their eyes; and, cross- 
ing the bridge, and threading the narrow atreets, 
they began to ascend the hill. For one moment 
they paused as they went up, to breathe their 
horses and to gaze over the scene ; and Agnes, 
beforo they proceeded, let fall her rein, and, 
clasping her hands, exclaimed, ‘I never thought 
to see ull this again.” 

Her eyes were raised to heaven in thankful- 
mess, and then turned with a momentary glance 
to Algernon Grey. From an impulse she could 
not resist, she held out her hand to him, saying, 
simply, “ But for yeu—but for you !” 

They rode on more slowly, and, as they en- 
tered the court-yard of the castle, Algernon 
Grey said, ‘I must here leave you, dear lady, 
I believe; but be assured, that to have ren- 
dered you service in a moment of peril has been 
a happiness which will brighten many a future 
hour.” 

“ But you will come with me to my uncle?” 
replied Agnes, with a start, and a luok almost 
of alarm. ‘Oh, come, I beseech you ; it is but 
fit that the deliverer of his child—of one that 
he loves as his child—should take her back to 
his bosom. Oh, come.” 

“If it will give you pleasure,” replied Alger- 
non Grey, with a faint smile ; for he could not 
resist the temptation to linger still for a mou- 
ment beside her, and he felt himself weak. 

At the farther angle of the court there were 
a number of gentlemen and officers collected 
together, talking in the morning air; and, 
when Agnes and her companion rode up, sev- 
eral of them sprang forward to assist her in dis- 
mounting ; but she paused till Algernon Grey 
was by her aide, and then suffered him to lift 
her from her horse. Returning courteous, but 
hrief answers to the congratulations, which 
showed how much anxiety had been felt for 
her fate during the preceding night, she looked 
round to her companion, saying, “ Now I will 
lead the way to my uncle. I know he would 
never forgive me, if I did not bring you to bim 
at once.” 

But, at that moment, a tall, elderly man, 
dressed in a military garb, advanced, and laid 
hia band on Algernon Grey's shoulder, saying, 
“Tam sorry for the task, sir, but I am com- 
manded to arrest you, wherever I may find 
you, in the Elector’s name. {| have sought for 
you all through the town this morning. Give 
up your sword.” 

Algernon Grey merely smiled, replying, ‘I 
have no sword to give up, sir. May I cee 
my offence?” 

“Your fatal encounter with the Baron of 
Oberntraut,” replied the old officer ; “ his father 
last night formally charged you with the murder 
of his son; and the Elector issued instant or- 
ders for your apprehension.” 

Agnes had turned deadly pale; and she 
Faieed her hand to her head, and thought deeply 
for a moment. 

“Where is the Elector?” she exclaimed, at 
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length ; “I will see his Highness myself. This 
gentleman saved my life ; he rescued me, when 
all others abandoned me; he perilled existence 
a dozen times for a person whom he hardly 
knew—and is this his reward 1” 

“Fear not, dear lady,” replied Algernon Grey ; 
“this can have no bad results—a little incon- 
venience, but naught else. I met the Baron of 
Oberntraut, as one honourable gentleman meets 
another, wheo called by him to the field ; I met 
him without provocation on my part, without 
anger or animosity, in a place of bis own 
chuosing, On a quarrel of his own seeking. I 
spared him as long.as I could; and, though I 
deeply grieve to hear that he is dead, I will 
ever muintain, that the wound I gave him was 
only in defence of my own life." 

“He was supposed to be dying, though not 
dead,” replied the old officer, ‘** when the news 
came last night. This morning we have no 
intelligence.” 

“Where is the Elector !” asked Agnes agaia ; 
“can any one tell me where I shall find him!” 

“He was in the Princees’s cabinet a few 
minutes ago, fair lady,” said a young gentle- 
man, stepping forward ; ‘I do not think be has 
come forth yet.” 

With a quick step, a flushed cheek, and ao 
eager eyo, Agnes hurried away; and, at the 
same moment, the old officer whispered to a 
page who stood by: “ Run and tell old Ohern- 
traut, he may want a word or two." He then 
turned to his prisoner, saying : ‘* As I know not 
what may be the Elector's pleasure, sir, con- 
cerning you, it may be as well, that I should 
take you to his presence as speedily as pussi- 
ble. We can wait for him in his audience 
room, till he comes ferth from the Princess's 
apartments. Have the goodness to fulluw me.” 

Thus saying, he led the way to the casile. 
up the stairs and through a gallery abuve; and 
then opening the door, he conducted his prisoner 
across a sort of waiting-hall, which displayed 
numerous doors on either side. At one of these, 
as he crossed, Algernon Grey beheld bis fair 
companion of the night before, standing with 
a page by her side. Her beautiful head was 
bent down; her eyes fixed upon the gruund; 
and she moved not in the leaet, though the 
sound of steps must have reached her ear. 
The old officer then opened a door on the op- 
pusite side ; and the young Englishman folluw- 
ed into a small room containing but une chair. 
There they paused for about ten minutes, left 
entirely alone; and, at the end of that time, 
the old chamberlain, who had so unwillingly 
introduced Algernon and his cousin to the Etect- 
or's presence on the night of the nineteenth of 
August, passed through with a hurried step. 
As he went, his brow gathered into a heavy 
frown ; and he glanced at Algernon Grey with 
his teeth set and his fingers clasped tight upoa 
the sheath uf his sword. A moment after a 
bustle was heard without; and the door being 
thrown open, the Elector entered with a stern 
brow, accompanied by several of has officers, 
and fullowed hy Agnes Herbert and the cham- 
berlain. Without noticing in any manner the 
young Englishman, the Prince advanced to- 
wards the chair, but did nut sit duwn, turning 
as soon as he had reached it, and looking rouad. 

“May it please your Highness," said the 
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ntleman who stood by Algernon's side, “I 

ave, according to your command, arrested 

Master Algernon Grey here present, and crave 
your further orders concerning him.” 

The young gentleman took a step forward 
before the Prince could reply ; and witha calm 
and well-assured countenance demanded, al- 
most haughtily, for what offence his liberty had 
been abridged. The poss spirit of the free 
islander, the source of so much that is good, 
and alas, too often the source of so much that 
is disagreeable, showed itself for a moment in 
his tone and manner, though he took care to 
use all courtly terms and titles of reverence, 
and in the end, softening his lofty bearing, pro- 
fessed himself ever willing to abide by the laws 
of the land in which he sojourned, adding, “‘ But 
knowing my innocence of all offence, I claim 
fair and equal justice, and a full inquiry, ere I 
am punished in any shape.” 

“ Justice and fair inquiry you shall have, sir ; 
fear not,” answered the Elector, somewhat of- 
fended by bis bold tone. ‘It is fortunate that 
we have been in England, and know that noble- 
men of that country fancy themselves equal to 
the princes of other lands, or we might think 
your bearing somewhat strange.—My lord of 
Oberntraut, you laid a charge against this gen- 
tleman yesterday late at night—a most serious 
obarge. We had not at that hour time to in- 
quire fully ; but will now hear you further.” 

“T charged him, your Highness, with the 
murder of my son,” exclaimed the old chamber- 
lain, coming forward, ‘the coo] deliberate mur- 
der of my only child.” 

“What, is he dead, then?” inquired the 
Elector, with a look of stern grief. 

‘<Not yet, sir,” replied the other, “but he is 
dying. 1 saw him an hour ago—bis voice could 
be hardly heard—his eyes were faded and dull, 
and his strong limbs, which have so often served 
the state, were feeble as an infant's; but this 
man, I say—this stranger who comes here, it 
may be as a spy into your court, seeks a quar- 
rel with one of your best servants, lures him 
at nightfall into a remote place, and there, hav- 
ing left the two pages behind that no eye may 
see, slays a man, who, as we al) know, io fair 
honest fight and deeds of arms, had no superior 
—ecarce, indeed, an equal. It is of this I charge 
him, your Highness—it is for this I demand his 
punishment. Justice I will have by one means 
or another, and if by honied words, which he 
can well use, he should escape the arm of law, 
Jet him look well to himself, for I and mine will 
do ourselves right at last.” 

«« Hush! bush!" exclaimed the Elector ; “ you 
injure a good cause by such rash threats.— 
What would you, lady’ I am glad to see you 
safe.—I will speak with you presently.—This 
is no scene for you.” 

“« Pardon, your Highness,” answered Agnes, 
with the bold bearing of strongly roused feel- 
ings; ‘it is a scene in which I must bear a 
part whether I will or not. Listen to me for a 
moment. To this nuble gentleman | owe my 
life, and I must raise my voice against his 
enemies. As | followed your royal lady here 
last night, my horse, frightened at some object 
im tbe wood, plunged over the bank into a tor- 
rent against which no living thing could strug- 
gle. He perished a poor beast! Your 
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“T have heard, I have heard,” answered 
Frederic, bowing his head. 

‘All abandoned me,” continued Agnes.— 
“Your followers—eome of them stout soldiers 
—the gentleman who rode by my side, those 
who went before and they who tollowed—not 
one would venture on that frightful stream to 
aid a drowning girl, when this noble man, al- 
most a stranger, in a frail bark, not stronger 
than a tey, which sank ere we reached land, 
came, found, and saved me. Many a time that 
night he perilled life for me—for one without a 
claim upon his goodness. Ay, at the very mo- 
ment when this old lord declares he had just 
committed coo] deliberate murder, be risked 
life, and all life gives, on the firat generous im- 
pulse of his heart. Is this likely, noble prince t 
—Is this possible! Oh, no! the same high 
heart that bade him venture on that dark stream, 
at the ecream of a dying girl, be you sure has 
ruled his actions, whatever they were, io his 
dealing with a proud adversary. Believe it 
not, believe it not! or else believe that honour 
is a name, truth falsehood, and noble. self-devo- 
tion but a murderer in disguise.” 

She spoke eagerly, vehemently, and her beau- _ 
tiful countenance, lighted up with the roused 
energies of ber heart, beamed like that of some 
Teproving angel, till in the end the emotions 
thdt she felt overpowered her, and the light 
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“My lord and prince !” cried the old lord of 
Oberntraut, his bitter rage taking the form of 
scorn under the restraint, such as it was, of a 
forinal sense of courtesy towards a woman, “ it 
is easy to understand and to forgive a lady 
pleading for her lover. But let us have done 
with such trash now. Love tales are pot for 
such occasions !" 

‘Sir, you imply, if you do oot assert, a falee- 
hood,” said Algernon Grey, sternly ; “the very 
name of love has never been mentioned be- 
tween this lady and myself. When I pushed 
off the skiff to save her, I saw not even who 
she was. But I will beseech you, dear lady, to 
leave us. In the justice of this noble prince I 
will fully rely, and by staying, you only expose 
yourself to wrong constructions from the fury 
of a rude old man.” 

The lord of Oberntraut laid his hand gpon his 
sword, and partly drew it; but one ofthe at- 
tendants held his arm, whispering a caution in 
bis ear; and Agnes replied, “I go then, but 
only to call a better voice than mine to advocate 
the same cause.” 

“Now, Master Algernon Grey," said the 
Elector, ‘ what have you to say to this charge 
brought against you? Speak, if you will; but 
if you do, I need not, I think, remind you that 
the trutb is ever best, and in this case more es- 
pecially, as it must undergo full inquiry before 
judges who will net he deceived.” 

“Tt is my habit, sir, to speak the truth,”’ an- 
swered the young Englishman; “and if the 
Baron of Oberntraut be still living, I require 
that his statement be taken from his own lips. 
He is a brave and noble gentleman, and will 
not belie evenan adversary. Let his statement 
be compared with mine, and they will be found 
to tally, I am sure. I declare then, in thin 
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nee, that he fixed a quarrel on me for] 

now not what: that he himself led me to the 
spot, made all the arrangements, attacked me 
first, I passively parrying his thrusts till the last 
moment, and then only Junged in self-defence. 
He will tell you, too, that I did all in man’s 
power to staunch the blood and give him help; 
and I should have returned to remain with him, 
after having sent my page for aid, had not that 
lady's cries called me to another task, and the 
swolleg Neckar borne us both far away. Let his 
own boy be asked if he did not hear him give me 
directions on the road he followed, invite me to 
dismount, and lead the way himself. This is 
my simple tale, and, unless a gentleman and a 
soldier may without shame refase such invita- 
tlons, I have done no wrong in yielding to his.” 

“Tn thie land, sir,” answered the Elector, 
sternly, ‘a gentleman and a soldier not only may 
without shame, but must, refuse such invita- 
tions ; for, by my own law, now of some four 
years’ date, al] such encounters are prohibited 
most strictly.” 

‘‘Then his be the blame,” replied Algernon 
Grey, “for leading a stranger unacquainted 
with the law your Highness names, to violate 
it. Gladly would I have avoided that which I 
personally do not approve, but which habit not 
only sanctions but requires.” 

“My noble prince, this tale must be false,’ 
exclaimed the old lord of Oberntraut; ‘you 
know my eon right well, and that he ia not one 
rashly to violate your Highness's laws.” 

Frederic smiled; and, notwithstanding the 
sad importance of the occasion, a light murmur, 
somewhat like a laugh, ran round the court, to 
hear so [siete a piceshaine Tie tothe youn 
baron. But the Elector immediately exclaimed, 
“Silence, gentlemen. This is unbecoming! I 
am sorry, sir, to show severity to any one of 
your land,” he continued, speaking to Alger- 
non Grey ; ‘but, at all events, till your adver- 
sary'’s state is better known, and till we are 
sure what the termination will be, you must 
endure confinement as best you may; I will 
myself inquire of those who have tended his 
wounds, whether they are mortal or not, and, 
when they shall judge it necessary, will cause 
his own account to be taken from his tips. 
Fear not : you shall have justice ; but at present 
you must retire. My good lord of Helmstadt, 
will 1h see him conveyed to the great tower, 
near thé English building! Let him have the 
‘Vacant rooms on the third floor ; and I will after- 
‘wards put him in ward of some inferior officer.” 

“Look that you hold him safe, Helmstadt !” 
exclaimed the old lord of Oberntraut; “for I 
call Heaven to witness that [ will require blood 
for my son's blood, if not from him, from those 
who hold him.” 

“Silence, sir!" said the Elector, “and quit 
my presence ;”” and waving his hand, as aignal, 
to the lord of Helmstadt, then chief marshal, 
to remove his prisoner, the Elector turned to 
the Chancellor, Christopher ef the Green, by 
‘Wegersberg, and spoke to him for several min- 
nites, in a low tone. 


—<g@— 


CHAPTER Xil. 


Iw the large round room J have described in 
& former chapter, with its column in the midst, 
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decked out with arms and banners, jast as it 
had appeared when Algernon Grey first saw it, 
sat Colonel Herbert, the English Knight, as be 
was called at the castle, at the samo hour when 
his visitor was brought before the Elector on 
the charge'of murder. His brow was grave and 
thoughtful; his eyes bent down, as if he were 
considering some subject deeply. Neverthe 
less, it must be said that his mind was not af. 
fected by any immediate apprehensions for his 
niece, though be was not yet aware of her re- 
turn to the castle ; but ves hada Grey's mes- 
sage of the night before had reached him duly, 
showing that she had been rescued from the 
great peril which she had encountered. 

The first news of the preceding evening had 
represented her as lost to him for ever. When 
her horse had plunged over, the greater part of 
the train of the Prince and Princess had, as I 
have shown, galloped quickly forward. William 
Lovet had followed immediately after the acci- 
dent; and the small party of servants and a- 
tendants, whom Agnes and the Englishman 
preceded, saw the accident as well as he did; 
but not one of them ventured to make an effort 
for the lady's deliverance. All that they thou 
fit to do, was to burry on as quickly as possible, 
and to inform the Elector of what bad occurred, 
very naturally believing the case to be a hope- 
less one, and*the lady lost beyond recovery. 
Frederic, for he was in truth a kind-bearted 
aod an amiable prince, at once stopped the cav- 
alcade, and eagerly consulted with those around 
him what was to be done, Bat all agreed, that 
long ere assistance could be rendered, the lady 
must have perished, so that it was in vain to 
attempt aught for her deliverance, Elizabeth of 
England, though not more hopeful than the rest, 
urged immediate search, or exertion in same 
way; but her voice was overruled by these 
who felt that no exertion could be successful; 
and one old man even ventured to say,—* It is 
all in vain. The Neckar will have its dues; a 
certain number are drowned in it every year; 
and if it had not taken this one, it would bave 
taken another.” 

In deep, stern, solemn bitterness of heart; 
with that feeling of despair which nothing can 
produce but the loss of the only one truly aod 
entirely beloved, Colonel Herbert had 
the hours from the moment that the first news 
had been communicated to him till he heard a 
hurried foot ascending the stairs of the tower; 
and then he started up and gazed towards the 
door. He had not wept—his was too stern and 
powerful a nature for tears; but, concentrated 
in the heart’s deepest receases, the feelings, 
which in other persons so often melt away like 
spring thunder-clouds in falling drops, burn- 
ed and seared, till all seemed desolate as a 
desert. 

“ They have found the body,” he said to him- 
self, when he heard the step; but his servant 
ran in with a face of joy, exclaiming, * The lady 
is saved, Sir Henry, the lady is saved; here a 
peasant has come from the country to bear the 
news to the castle.” 

“ Where is he 1" exclaimed Herbert ; “bring 
him hither—quick !" 

“ Alas ! sir,” cried the man; “the hall-porter 
has let him go.” 

Herbert seized him by both the bands, and 
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bon earmestly in his face,—‘ Are you lying 1” 
e exclaimed ; “‘ are you lying?” 

«No, Sir Heory, I would not lie for the world 
—on sach a matter .as this,” the servant an- 
swered. ‘ The hall-porter sent his boy ; and be- 
fore I would bear you the news I went up to in- 

uire ; but there I found it was beyond all doubt. 

he man had come on foot three or four leagues 
from a village down the river ; and the gentle- 
man,-who saved the lady, had given him two 
gold pieces to bear the tidings. He fancied him- 
self as rich as a prince, the porter said ; and had 
gone to get himself drink in the town.” 

“ ets enough !” answered Herbert ; ‘a 
man would not give gold to spread such a re- 
port falsely. Leave me!” and seating bimself 
at his table again, he remained in deep thought, 
without one exclamation of joy, with scarcely 
the movement of a muscle, till the castle clock 
struck two ; and then, retiring into his bedroom, 
he laid himself down and slept profoundly. 
When he rose on the following morning, a new 
train of somewhat anxious thoughts took pos- 
session of him. ‘ Who was it that had sayed 
hie Agnes?” he asked himself. ‘* Who was it 
that had borne her Company through the past 
long night? Was it one who could be trusted? 
One who would respect the purity of her mind 
and heart, and guard ber like aechild from all 
that would sully as well as injure 1” 

He was still busy with these fancies, when 
his ear caught a light step on the stair; he 
koew it well; and, starting up, threw wide the 
door. In an instant Agnes was in his arms, 
and a few moments were given up to joy and 

atulation. But the lady soon turned to a dif- 

erent theme. ‘I will tell you all hereafter,” 

she said; ‘“‘but at present you must come to 
the Elector to piead for and defend the saviour 
of your Agnes;” and with rapid and eager 
words she gave a clear brief account of all 
that had taken place since her arrival at the 
castle. 

Herbert gazed upon her glowing countenance 
as she spoke, with a thoughtful and inquiring 
look, and then said in a low voice: ‘So it was 
this Englishman, then, was it?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Agnes, eagerly ; ‘all oth- 
ers abandoned me ; even his own cousin, who 
had been riding by my cide, spurred on and left 
me. But for him, I must inevitably have per- 
ished.” 

“ And he fought Oberntraut, too,” continued 
Herbert, in the same tone, ‘and vanquished 
him—that were no easy task. But I knew 
what would take place between those two—I 
gaw it; but deceived myself as to the time, 
else I would have stopped it.” 

“ Nay, come,” said Agnes, laying her hand 
upon his arm ; ‘if you come not speedily they 
will have sent him to prison.” 

“Stay awhile, my child,” answered Herbert. 
«So this young man was kind to you?” 

«Most kind,” replied Agnes, somewhat sur- 
prised at her uncle’s manner; ‘nothing that 
could be done to make me comfortable was left 
undone by him.” 

“Ho has seen much of the world—been in 
courts, and camps, and corrupt foreign lands,” 
said Herbert, musing. ‘ Where slept he at the 
place of your last night's rest 1” 

“In the hall below,” answered Agnes. 
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“ And doubtless, by the way, he cheered and 
comforted you ?” continued her uncle. 

é With the kindest courtesy,” replied the 
ady. 
“And with tales of love 1” said Herbert. 

“Not one word,” cried Agnes, with the warm 
blood mounting into her cheek ; “naught that 
could be so'construed for an instant. hat is 
it that you seek to know?” she added, pressing 
her hand sae bis arm, and looking full into his 
face. ‘“‘Why do you speak so strangely? I 
have naught to tell—not a syllable to say that 
pe ear would not be well pleased to receive. 

f you seek to know how my deliverer treated 
me—it was as a kind and gentle brother to- 
ward a sister just saved from danger—esome- 
what colder, perhaps, than a brother might have 
been, but still as tender, as considerate, as feel- 
ing. He aided, supported, cheered, strength- 
ened me, with more reverence than was needed, 
perhaps ; but yet I thanked him for it, for it set 
me at my ease; and through those long hours, 

I walked, han ing on his arm as if it had been 
your own, with the same confidence and trust, . 
and to the end was not deceived ; for not one 
word, nor act—and I am sure I may say thought 
also—was there which could give me even & 
moment's pain. Surely you do not doubt your 
Agnes ‘” 

«No, no, my child,” cried Herbert, throwing 
his arms round her; “I wished but to be sure 
that this young man was what I thought him. 
Now let us go: J am ready to plead his cause | 
for you, and I trust I shall not plead it vainly. 

I saw the challenge given, and though I was 
not near enough to hear the words, feel sure 
that it came from Oberntraut. Come, Agnes,” 
and, with the lady leaning on his arm, he walked 
quickly from his own tower to that part of the 
castle where the apartments of Frederic and 
Elizabeth were situated. He was there in- 
formed that the Elector was still in the small 
hall, ds it was called ; and, hurrying thither, ha, 
threw openthe door. The figure which his eye 
first sought did not appear; for Algernon Grey 
had already been removed. But the Elector 
was still standing at the farther end of the 
room, conversing with the gentlemen around 
him; and Herbert advanced at once towards 
the Prince, bowing low as he approached. 

‘Ah, Herbert, is that you?” exclaimed Fred- 
eric, when he saw him; “I wish to speak 
with you a moment alone. Gentlemen, I need 
not detain you longer. Stay you, fair lady: I 
have counsel for your ear also.” 

At the hint thus given, the room was instantly 
cleared of all persons but the Prince, the Eng- 
lish officer, and his niece; and, as soon as the 
door was closed, Frederic exclaimed: “ What — 
is it, Herbert? there seems an angry spot upon 
your brow. The affair of this young nubleman, 

{ will warrant. Well, that will be easily ex- 
plained.” 

“ You mistake me, noble Prince,” answered 
Herbert; “I may be deeply grieved to find 
that a noble gentleman, who has not only just 
saved this dear child's life at the hazard of his 
own, but through a long night, when she had 
no one else to protect her, has treated her with 
that mingled respect and courtesy—that ten- 
derness, united with reverence, which none 
but the noble heart cao feel or woon—doodd 


fave fallen under your indignation ; but anger, 

on my part, towards the Prince I serve, ia out 

of the question.” i 

« You have heard the cause ?” said Frederic, 
interrupting him ; ‘this sad duel with young 
Oberntraut.” : 

«Oh yes, your Highness, I know all that,” 
replied Herbert ; “I saw Oberntraut seek the 
quarrel, and give the challenge.” 

‘¢ Then you are sure it came from him” in- 
quired Frederic. 

“] heard not the words which were spoken, 
air,” answered Herbert ; “but there are looks 
aod gestures ae good as any words, and from 
them I feel quite sure that the challenge came 
from him, who has fallen, it seems. sides, 
it was he who stopped my young friend, callin 
him from my side, and, as he did so, I marke 
the frowning brow and flashing eye—the lip 
that quivered with ecorn and anger, and the 
‘enpationt gesture of the hand. It must have 
been hard to bear that demeanour of his, and 
et the other’s was calm and grave, as if resist- 
log passion rather than yielding to it. Let the 

matter be inquired into, my Prince; and if it 
be as I say, surely you will not visit the faults 
of Oberntraut on the head of Master Grey, even 
by imprisonment.” © 

“For his own safety, Herbert,” replied the 
Prince, putting his hand upon his arm, “he 
must endure confinement for a while. If this 
young lord recovers, we can easily settle all 
differences between them, and quiet down the 
‘old man's rash heat; but if he dies, you know 
old Oberntraut, and are well aware he would 
move heaven and earth, and take any means, 
dawful or unlawful, for revenge. In that case, 
we must get this young gentleman out of the 
Palatinate as secretly as may be. In the mean 
time, however, he must be a prisoner; for a 
chance-mecting between him and the old man 
might be fatal to one or both.” 

° “T trust your Highness will take care then,” 

answered Herbert, ‘‘that all shall be done to 
make his imprisonment light.” 

_ As light as may be,” replied the Prince. 
“IT have been forced to put on a stern face, 
and use barsh words, in order to satisfy my 
court that I show no unjust favour to one of 
my fair lady's countrymen; but, at the same 
time, I never dreamt of dealing hardly with him, 
and I was but even now thinking of giving him 
into your custody, my good friend. Then you 
can attend to all his wants and wishes,—but 
you must be responsible to me for his safe cus- 
tody, and you shall swear, upon your honour, 
that by no indulgence you grant him, shall he 
be seen beyond the walls of his present prison 
at any time when old Oberntraut is witbin the 
castle-gates.” 

“Then the youth must be mewed up al- 
together,” answered Herbert, ‘unless we bring 
him out to walk at night, fur that fierce old 
wolf is here from suorise till evening close.” 

“ All that you must arrange as you can,” an- 
awered the Prince. “I would not, for half my 
dominions, have those two meet— But will 
you accept the custody, and give the promise ’ 
for I must now go.” 

“ Well, well, since it may be no better,” re- 
joined the English officer, bluntly, “I must 

even take what ~our Highnoss ig pleased to 
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grant: I give you my honour then, sir, to ob- 
serve the ordera you have given, bet I mest 
have a soldier or two to keep guard, for wo 
cannot prevent him, I suppose, from seeing his 
friends.” 

“ During the day,” answered Frederic, “ bat 
not after nightfall. You can take a guard if 
you think it necessary. Come to me in half 
an hour, and you shall have an order for his 
custody. We must hear the tale of your strange 
adventures, fair lady, at some other time,—for 
the present, fare-you-well !” 

Thus saying, the Prince quitted the room by 
the door on bis right side ; and, drawing Agnes's 
arm through his, Herbert returned towards his 
own lodging, saying: ‘‘ You shall be his litde 
gaoler, Agnes; and, as he has dealt nobly ard 
truly by you, 80 you shall repay his services by 
kind services io return.” 


——=——— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Iw a large and stately chamber of one of the 
older parts of the castle at Heidelberg sata 
lady of the middle age, abqut half an hour after 
Algernon Grey had been removed from the 
presence of the Elector. The room was a long 
parallelogram, tapestried all round witb richly 
worked hangifigs, representing in glowing 
colours and somewhat warm designs, the loves 
of Vertumnus snd Pomona. Few specimens 
of that now abandoned branch of needlework 
could compete with those which were there 
displayed. The flowers and the fruit seemed 
to stand out from the background; the rick 
clusters of the grape and apple, the leaves of 
the trees, and the very birds upon the branches, 
all seemed to project into the chamber, and 
gave it the air of an arbour. While the forms 
of the garden goddess and her changeful lover 
were dapleyed. with a truth and energy which, 
though not at all offensive to the less delicate 
eyes of those days, would be judged rather 
indecorous in our own. This fine suito of 
tapestry had not been treated with much rev- 
erence by the hands that bung it up; for over 
each door, and there were three in the walls, a 
piece of the same size had been cut out and 
bordered with gilt leather, much to the inconve- 
nience of the legs of Vertumaus in one instance, 
and to the waist and arms of Pomona in an- 
other—for the purpose of nailing the slips so 
detached to the door, the opening and closing 
of which were greatly facilitated. The ceiling 
above was of dark vak, richly wrought in peo- 
tagons, which, rising one above the other, di- 
minishing as they came forward and ending 
with a spot of gold in the centre, took the shape 
of stars to the eye below, before it had time to 
trace out the elaborate workmanship; and from 
the central pentagon hung a large rich gilt lustre 
of twelve lights. Chairs covered with crimson 
velvet, tables with spiral legs and inlaid tops, a 
small moss carpet fur the feet in one corner ef 
the room, a lute, a nuinber of books, amongst 
which were several huge folios, and a quantity 
of very fine rare porcelain, made up the furnt- 
ture of the chamber, which, though tho light 
Was by no means strong, even on a summer 
morning, bad an air of comfort and calm ataie 
oe it, which was pleasant and impressive to 

6 eye. 
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There is a general harmony in all things, 
which we seldom eee violated—or rather, per- 
haps, I should say, things naturally fall into 
harmony, and are never long in adapting them- 
selves barmoniously to each other. The man 
and his dress, the room and its tenant, the 
church and the worship there celebrated, have 
all their peculiar fitness to each other; and so 
it was in this instance; for the lady, wh. was 
there seated, was exactly what one would have 
expected to find in that place. She was a 
woman of a grave and thoughtful aspect, tem- 
pered by a kindly look about the mouth, though 
the brow was firm and thoughtful, and the eyes 
clear and very bright. The lightness of youth 
‘was gone; and, if she could not exaotly be 
called graceful, she was dignified; and yet 
there was the ease of high birth and high edu- 
cation, which is in itself a kind of grace, and 
the dignified carriage was softened by an occa- 
sional touch of homeliness of manner the most 
remote from vulgarity or coarseness. She was 
large in person, though not very tall; and the 
fine cutting of the mouth, the dimpled chin, and 
the small, though somewhat aquiline nose, dis- 
played some pretensions still to that beauty, 
which courtiers bad celebrated in ber younger 

ays. Her dress was very peculiar, consisting 
of a gown of black velvet, covered down the 
front aod on the arms with embroidery of the 
same sombre colour ; and, from the neck to the 
bosom, she wore a tucker of the most magnifi- 
cent white lace; above this, round the neck, 
was a large frill of plain white muslin; while 
springing from the shoulders was a sort of 
black silk wimple or hood, much in the form of 
a cockle-shell, stiffened with whalebone, and 
ready to receive the head and neck, ruff and 
all. The coif consisted of a piece of black vel- 
vet trimmed round with lace, fastened to the 
hair behind, and brought over the head in a 
peak upon the wide-extended forehead, from 
which the hair was drawn back, so as to leave 
the whole brow completely exposed. 

Such was the dress and appearance of the 
Electress Dowager, Louisa Juliana, sister of 
the famous William, Prince of Orange, one of 
the most remarkable and clear-sighted women 
of her day; and I have thought it fit to dwell 
thus far upon the mere description of her per- 
son and habiliments, inasmuch as portraits of 
this princess are very rare, and no description, 
that I know, exists. 

At the moment I speak of, she had just seated 
herself in a great chair, and taken up a book ; 
while one of her waiting-maids, who had run 
forth from her dressing-room by the door on 
the Jeft hand, was thrusting another large pin 
into the black velvet coif to fasten it more se- 
curely to her hair, a precaution which, it agems, 
she had neglected while actually at her toilet. 
When she had done, the Electress looked up, 
inquiring, ‘‘ Have you sent to my cousin, the 
Jady Agnes?” 

‘“ Eldrida 18 gope, may it please your High- 
ness,” said the maid with a low reverence, and 
withdrew. 

The reader will remark that the Electress 
Dowager applied the name of cousin to the 
person of whom she spoke ; but it must not be 
thence inferred that they stood in that degree 
of consanguinity to each other, for the lady to 


whom she sent was no other than Agnes Her- 
bert ; and it was very common in thoee daye 
for high personages, either as a mark of rev- 
erence or love, to give the name of cousin to 
others of inferior station in no degree related 
to them. 

For about five minutes Louisa Juliana con- 
tinued to read with somewhat of a careless and 
inattentive air, as if she were merely seeking 
to occupy a short space of time with the sem. 
blance of some employment, while her thoughts 
were really busied with other things. At the 
end of that period a slight tap was heard at the 
door—not the great entrance which issued 
forth on the corridor and the stairs—but that of 
the dressing-room, and the next instant Agnes 
Herbert entered and approached the chair of 
the Princess. She had changed her dress since 
her return; and though, perbaps, her face was 
a shade paler than it had been before all the 
adventures of the Leberg day, yet her ex- 
ceeding loveliness was not diminished, even if 
the character of her beauty was somewhat 
changed. 

The Electress rose partly from her seat as 
soon as she saw her; and when Agnes bent, 
almost kneeling at her feet, she cast her arme 
round her.and pressed her warmly to her heart. 

‘“ Welcome, welcome, my sweet child,” she 
cried; ‘I thought that fate, after taking from 
me sv much and so many that I loved, had de- 
prived me also of my Agnes. Ob, my dear 

irl! you cannot fancy the anguish of my heart 
uring many a long hour last night; seeing 
what I suffered, they came to my bedside at 
one this morning and told me that, by some 
miracle, you had been saved. I would scarcely 
believe the tidiogs, loved one ; and till I heard 
just now that you had returned, a shade of un- 
lief would linger in my mind.” 

‘I should have been here ere now, your 
Highness,” answered Agnes, ‘as bound in 
duty and in love, had not a matter of impor- 
tance called me to the presence of the Elector. 
My deliverance was, indeed, a miracle, though 
yet one should scarcely say 80, when it was 
brought about hy that which should be as fre- 
quent as it is seldom, the gallantry and devo- 
tion of a gentleman and a courtier.” 

‘Nay, sit you down here, my Agnes, and tell 
me all your marvels,” said the Electress ; ‘‘ for 
as yet I have heard naught of the story. In- 
deed, I believe all in the castle are as ignorant 
as myself.” 

‘*Not now,” replied Agnes; ‘in different 
forms, part truth and part falsehood, it has 
spread, I find, farand near. But I will tell you 
all, noble lady, exactly as it happened ; for it is 
a pleasant task when one has naught but grat- 
itude and praise to speak ;”” and with more mi- 
nute details than even she had indulged in to- 
wards Herbert, the fair girl proceeded to relate 
to her high friend al] that had occurred since she 
bad left her on the preceding day, till the moment 
she had left the Elector’s presence. “I have 
said all;” but there were two things which 
she omitted: William Lovet’s praises of his 
cousin, and the keen questions which her on- 
cle had put to her on her return. For some 
reason, she knew not what herself, she spoke 
not on these two themeg, but all the rest was 
told. 
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Louisa Juliana listened with thoughtful, ear- 
nest attention; her countenance did not vary 
much, for she was habituated to command its 
expression; but still tbere were particular 

rts on which she seemed to ponces more 

an others. All Agnes said of her escape 
from the imminent peril of death, and of him 
who had delivered her, she seemed to mark 
Laer but, at the story of his arrest and 
what had followed, she took apparently but lit- 
tle heed, merely saying: “ It will be found that 
Oberntraut provoked it.” 

When the young lady had done, she laid her 
hand upon her shoulder and kissed her brow, 
thanking her for her tale, and adding: ‘‘ This is 
indeed a noble and a generous man, my Agnes ; 
and I must see him and tell him what I think, 
for your sake, my sweet cousin.” 

« But he is in prison,” answered Agnes ; 
«cand [ fear, may not beenlarged for along time.” 

« T must see him, nevertheless,” replied the 

lectress, thoughtfully, ‘‘on many accounts, 

ear girl—” she paused, and seemed to medi- 
tate a moment or two, after which she added : 
“JT had heard of his being here before, Agnes— 
may, you yourself told me of his demeanour the 
otber night, but it is not that alone; a hint has 
reached my ears, that he has more objects than 
one, that he is not merely a traveller for pleas- 
ure; and this calm and thoughtful character io 
one 60 young, bespeaks, methinks, a brain bur- 
dened with weighty matters. My son, I can 
eee, judges the same—he denies not that he 
knows him, and that he is not exactly what he 
seems. I must see him, Agnes; and that, too, 
as speedily as may be.” 

+ But how,” dear lady ?” inquired Agnes Her- 


bert. 
«Oh, that will be easy,” answered the Elect- 


reas; “your uncle t.as bim in custody, you say ; | 


well, you shall be his turnkey for the night, and 
bring him forth to take the air upon the walls, 
or in the gardens; then lead him out beneath 
my windows, which shall be open; and, when 
6 hear my little silver bell, conduct him hither 

y the small staircase in the tower. I must 
know more of his errand, Agnes ; and, if it be 
what I think, I may find cause for a long con- 
ference. The fate of my son and his whole 
house, the fate of Germany, nay, perhaps of 
Europe, is now in the balance, and I would fain 
prevent any fresh weight being thrown into the 
wrong scale. Wait till night has fallen, and I 
will ring my bell some time before ten,—tell 
Herbert you have my commands.” 

“Which shall be obeyed, depend upon it, 
madam,” answered the young lady, and then 
remained silent, a& if waiting to receivo any 
further directions. 

“And so you are doubtless very grateful to 
this young cavalier, my Agnes,” said the Prin- 
cess, at length. 

«What would I not do to show my thankful- 
ness !” cried the fair enthusiastic girl. 

“‘ Anything in reason, child,” replied the elder 
lady, “but let not gratitude carry you too far in 
your young fancies. The saving of a life may 
be paid too dearly by the peace of the heart.” 

3 smiled gaily. 
noble lady,” she answered, “he is no love- 
maker, and if I could thank him for anything 
gore earnestly than for bis chivalrous deliver 


“Oh, no fear of that, ' 
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ance, it would be for his kind, calm, brotherly 
treatment throughout yesternight, without one 
word or look that the vainest heart could coa- 
strue into gallantry.” 

“Strange conduct for so young a man! 
Strange gratitude for so fair a girl!” replied the 
Electress, laughing. ‘‘ Yet be not too sure of 
yourself or him, dear child. Love may be heap- 
ing up the fuel before he sets the flame to the 
pile. Mark me, my Agnes, and do not let your 
cheek glow so warmly. I do not tell-you not 
to love: that were both vain and dangerous: [ 
only say, know him better before you do. All 
I have heard of him speaks well, and marks bim 
out for no ordinary man; but yet it is right 
when gratitude is so warm in a young heart, to 
take care that it lights up no other flame with- 
out our knowing it. Yours is a rich fancy, my 
Agnes, and an ardent spirit, and my good cousin 
Herbert is not so careful as a mother.” 

“Oh, he is more careful than you deem him," 
replied the young lady, with a faint smile at the 
remembrance of his questions ; “he interrogated 
me as strictly this morning as a grand inquisi- 
tor; would know all my companion’s words and 
acts towards me, even to the smallest trifle.” 

* But asked you nothing of your own, I will 
warrant,” said the Princess, “that is his char- 
acter, my child. All the English are theoret- 
ical, and he has his system, good as far as it 
goes, but often carried too far, and often inap- 
plicable. Because he met with one woman in 
life who was an angel, if ever one dwelt on 
earth, and has known few othcrs, his rule would 
seem to be to trust al] women, and to doubt ail 
men. But my advice, my Agnes, to everv 
young being placed as you are, would be tv 
doubt yourself and ever to fly danger !” 

“And do you doubt me, dear lady?” asked 
Agnes, almost mournfully. 

The Princess cast her arm round her, ex- 
claiming, “No, dear girl! No! I would doubt 
myself sooner ; but what I have said was yet in 
kindness, Agnes. This same gratitude often 
leads on along a flowery path into a wilderness. 
Sweet smiling blossoms strew the path at first. 
and as we gather them we go forward farther 
than we know till frightened atthe growing deso- 
lation ; round we would turn back and then find 
the way shut with thorns and brambles. I say, 
beware, my sweet child, till you have known 
him longer, better, nearer. Then if he seek to 
win your heart, and you can give it, let it be 
so; for 1am not one to undervalue the worth 
oftrue and honest love. It may have its pains; 
but { do believe that woman's life, at least, 1s 
not complete till she has known its blessings.” 

“But why should he seck to win my poor 
heart?” asked Agnes. ‘ Why should I fancy 
that he ever will? He has never said one word 
that should justify me to myself for dreaming 
of such athing. Doubtless he has seen many 
brighter, better, fairer than myself, and will see 
many more. As yet I have done naught to wic 
his love, though your Highness thinks, I know, 
he has done much to win mine; but there is a vast 
difference between gratitude and love. I am 
too proud to love unsought, believe me, and till 
he either tells me so, or I have accomplished 
something worthy of love from him, I will not 
even fancy that he can feel aught but courteous 
kindness to me." 
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«Poor child!" said the Electress, “you are 
a scholar of the lowest class in this same school 
of leve, I see. You have done naoght to merit 
love! Have you not made yourself to him an 

- object of eager, anxious thought, and apprehen- 
sion, when, whirling in the torrent, he rushed 
to save yout Have you not given him cause 
for the display of gallant daring and fine enthu- 
siasm? Have you not wakened through the live- 
long night, the tender, soft emotions of the beart 
for one protected, soothed, supported? What is 
thia but to merit love from any man? You much 
mistake, my Agnes, if you think men’s hearts are 
won by that which will win woman's. Man’s is 
a different nature, a calling unlike ours. His task 
to strive with danger for himself and others, to 
shield the feeble, and love those he shields. Ours 
to suffer and to shrink, to scek protection from a 
stronger arm, and pay with our whole hearts the 

rice of man’s support. Overwhelm him with 
nefits, give him wealth, distinction, a kingly 
crown if you have it to bestow ; save him from 
death, or pain, or misery, still you will twine no 
bond around his heart so strong as that which 
binds it to the object of his care or pity. But 
enough of this, my child, I would but warn you ; 
for every Woman carries a traitor in her bosom, 
ever ready to yield the citadel unless well 
watched. Bring this pray eigevileman to me, 
as I have said, to-night. hen I have seen 
him, I will tell you more.” 

Agnes retired, but she went not straight to 
her uncle's tower. It was her own chamber 
she first sought, and there, for well nigh an 
hour, with her fair face resting on her hand, 
she remained in deep and seemingly painful 
meditation. I will nut pause to inquire what 
were the busy thoughts that crossed that young 
and inexperienced brain; what the emotions 
which filled that pure, warm, gentle heart. 
For a time her reveries were certainly bitter 
ones ; but then she seemed to cast them off with 
some strong resolution ; the clouds passed from 
her brow, her sparkling eye looked up, and 
rising with a gay laugh, she cried, ‘‘ No, 00; I 
will not give it another thought!” and with a 
light step, hurried to Herbert’s tower. 


———<——-- 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Iw the custody of the Grand Marshal, Alger- 
non Grey was removed from the presence of 
the Elector, and passing across the hall where 
he had scen Agnes waiting, he was led into 
one of the open galleries which ran along the 
great court on one side, and thence by innu- 
merable small passages, scarcely large enongh 
for two persons to thread them abreast, to the 
door of a chamber which opened upon one of 
the landing-places of a tolcrably wide staircase. 

The door was low, scarcely of the height of 
the young Englishman’s head, and covered 
with large bars and bands of iron, as well as 
heavy-headed nails. When it was opened, it 
displayed on the right-hand side a small aate- 
room, with a high window, opposite to which 
‘was another low-browed arch with a door, and 
beyond that 8 third door equally solid and 
strong with the first. 

The Lord of Helmstadt, as they passed, 
pointed towards the arch oa the left, saying, 
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in a courteoug tone : “There will ke your bed- 
room, and here your servants can remain, if, 
as I trust, it be the Elector’s pleasare that your 
usual attendants should be admitted to you.” 
As he spoke, he led the way towards the third 
door ; and, turning the heavy key that was in 
the lock, opened it, motioning the young En- 
glishman to go in. 

Algernon Grey did so in silence, and with no 
very pleasant anticipations ; but he was agree- 
ably disappointed in finding bimself in a room 
bearing very little the aspect of a prison, cheer. 
ful in itself, and commanding that same unri- 
valled view which he had beheld before from 
the castle grounds. In shape, the chamber was 
an exact half-moon; the Jarge round tower in 
which it was situated being cut by a partition, 
which left this segment as a sort of wide sa- 
loon; while the other half was again divided 
into two, the one portion being appropriated to 
the purposes of a bed-room, and the second 
and lesser part serving as an ante-room, except 
a small space which was separated from the 
Test to contain the staircase. 

The furniture of the room was costly and 
convenient. Nothing was wanting that could 
contribute to the comfort of its denizen; and 
Algernon Grey drew from the aspect of the 
whole place an augury that it was not the Elec- 
tor's intention to show any very great severity 
towards him. The hangings, the tables, the 
velvet chairs, however attracted but little of his 
attention; for he walked at once forward to 
one of the three large windows, through which 
the full torrent of light was streaming into the 
room, though not indeed the sunshine; for it 
was yet morning, and: that side of the tower 
looked to the south and west. 

‘A glorious prospect,” he said, turning to 
the Marshal; ‘‘methinks a day or two's 80- 
journ here will be no great infliction. Never- 
theless, I protest against the right of any one to 
place me in confinement for that which I have 
done. Endurance, however, is a serviceable 
quality ; and the Elector's will must be obeyed ; 
but I do trust that I shall not be left here with- 
out some attendants within call; and that my 
servants and baggage may be brought up from 
the inn where I left them, little anticipating 
imprisonment.” 

“ T will take the Elector’s farther commands,” 
replied the Lord of Helmstadt. ‘Of course 
some persons will be appointed to attend upon 
you ; bat whether your own servants, or not, I 
cannot say. I must leave you alone for a time, 
greatly grieving that such a chance should have 
befallen so gallant a gentleman. We all know 
Lewis of Oberntraut well; and there is not a 
man in all the court who doubts that he has 
provoked this affair; but the Elector has been 
very strict in such matters lately, and, of 
course, he cannot show favour even were he 
inclined.” 

Thus saying, he withdrew; and Algernon 
was left alone. For an instant he gazed round 
the room, while the key grated heavily in the 
lock, and laughed in a light, cheerful tone. 
“ Here I am a captive,” he said; “well, though 
unexpected, itis no great matter. A few short 
hours, a few short days, what are they from 
the sum of life! and, forgetting that I bave 
lost my liberty, I will think myself a grincs 


hospitably received, well lodged, and only, like 
the slave of the Haram, not suffered to go 
abroad. What an idle thing it is fora man to 
fret and wear himeelf with vain regrets over 
the loss of that shadowy thing, the portions of 
freedom that is lef bim by the usages of the 
world. In courts and cities, with the stiff bit 
of the law beneath his jaws, he is trained and 
curbed up by the habits of the land togo through 
his taught paces, like a horse in the rere Ml 
curveting here, and passaging there, with hardly 
a natural step in his whole allure. Here, with 
no eyes to watch me, with no form of restraint 
or customary ceremonies, I can have more 
rea) freedom than in a king's halls, although 
yonder door be locked and bolted. What is it 
that makes imprisonment painful? Lither the 
anticipation of farther evils as its dark termina- 
tion, or the prospect of its indefinite, perhaps 
interminable, extent. In a few days I shall 
free. They dare not do me beds I have 
nothing further to apprehend. hy should 
the lockiug of that door jar upon my ear, when 
the hand that turns the key is on the outside ! 
Had it been my own hand, ere I lay down to 
sleep, it would have been nothing—no, no, | 
will bear it lightly. Man doubles all the evils 
of bis fate by pondering over them: a scratch 
becomes a woond; a slight an injury; a jest 
an insult; a small peril a great danger; and a 
light sickness often ends in death by the brood- 
ing apprehensions of the sick. hat a mag- 
nificent scene! Methinks, I could contemplate 
that view for ever; and, forgetting all the 
world, live here an anchorite in the midst of a 
great city, worshipping God in the grand tem- 
ple of his brightest works.” 

Vain, ob, how vain is it in man to strive, by 
the mere power of intellect, to quell or over- 
rale the natural affections of the heart. The 
stoical philosophy would have broken down in- 
stantly, had not its teachers skilfully applied 
emollients to its harsh sternness, teaching not 
alone to bear the evils that fate inflicts, but 
often, also, to fly from them—ay, to fly, even 
though the place of refuge was the tomb: for, 
after all, the magnificent-miened crime of sui- 
cide was but a cowardly flight before a con- 
quering army of the world's ills. 

Vain was all the reasoning of Algernon 
Grey; and silently and slowly the solitary mo- 
ments, as they passed, sapped the foundations 
of the tall edifice of lofty thoughts which he 
had so confidently built up. First he began to 
find the time go slowly; he felt delight in the 
beauty of the scene, it is true, but it was all 
still; nothing moved ; the very air had fallen 
away, so that the leaves of the trees stirred 
not on the branches; and the green Neckar 
looked like a sheet of solid glass. He could 
Not see into the streets of the town ; the thick. 
nees of the walls excluded the garden below ; 
the sky overhead was without a cloud; the 
glowing heat of the day kept the birds quiet ; 
and the light changed so slowly, that the 
creeping on of the shadow here and the sun. 
shine there was imperceptible to the eye. The 
prospect was beautiful, but it became monot- 
Onous; and a storm or cloud would have been 
a relief. : 

He began to turn his eyes towards the door, 
and wished that eome one would come. The 
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knowledge that it was locked became oppreasive 
to him; he felt that his philosophy was failing, 
and he determined to find or make an eccupa- 
tion. He had not yet seen the bed-room ; and, 
walking through the door, which communicated 
with it, he examined the furniture it contained, 
looked out of the high window over the roofs 
of some of the buildings and against the walls 
of others. A pigeon, seated upon one of the 
gables, took flight at that moment, and whirled 
up into the free air. Algernon Grey knew 
then how much he had felt the loss of liberty ; 
for to witness the bird’s flight was joy to him, 
and yet it woke melancholy associations. As 
he saw it spreading its pinions lightly io the 
clear sky, sweeping round in a gay circle, and 
then darting away to meadow or to corn-field, 
be thought bow beautiful a thing freedom is, 
how terrible is its loss. The bird disappeared ; 
and walking slowly back into the other cham- 
ber, he seated himeelf in the window and gazed 
out; but bitter thoughts took possession of 
him; and the mind rambled on from one sad 
train of images to another. He thought of 
human life, its griefs, its cares, its changes. 
He viewed it all darkly, both its accidents end 
its ordinary course. ‘What is it,” he said, 
“but a gradual development, filled with macy 
an evil and many a danger, a short matarity 
and a long and sad decay? Scarcely have we 
touched our prime, when some failing power, 
some slackened energy, some corporeal, or 
some mental weakness, warns us that we are 
on the descent, and that all is thenceforward 
downward, downward to the grave. Thence- 
forward the game of life is all loss. One after 
another we cast the dice for a new stake; and 
fate is ever the winner against us; till, bank- 
rupt in body and in mind, we go to bed and 
sleep—forgotten. Then, too, how often, even 
in the days of our highest energies, comes 
something to bar us from the treasures that we 
covet; some small but fatal ubstacle, over 
which all our hopes fall prostrate ; the eternal 
stumbling-block of circumstance that gives tbe 
ever-flying good time to escape us. Often!— 
Nay, I should have said ever; for that dark 
inscrutable hand of fate still mingles with the 
cup of joy, even when sparkling most brighily 
in the hand of youth, the bitter drop that soon 
pervades it all.” 

He turned bis mind to other things. “ Well, 
it matters not,” he thought, “there is sarely 
one unalloyed pleasure, at all events,—to do 
good, to save, protect, befriend ;" then, for an 
instant, his faney rested joyfully upon the 
events of the night befure. He thought of 
Agnes Herbert, of having saved her from 
destruction, of having rescued her from the 
dark waters of that turbulent stream, of baving 
given back to life that creature, so fall of all 
life’s brightest energics; and, for a moment, 
he was happy. She rose. before him in her 
young beauty, sparkling with graces, heart 
beaming from her eyes; love and happiness 
upon her lips; her clear, fair brow, like the 
expanse of heaven; and the soul of loveliness 
in every look and every movement. The 
Vision waa too bright, and, clasping his hands 
together, he fixed his eyes upon the ground, 
murmuring bitterly through his closed teeth: 


| Yet she never can be mine!” 
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Deep, deep and gloomy were his meditations 
after ; and more than one hour passed by ere 


he moved a single muscle; till, at length, he: 


heard a etep, and a voice speaking without ; 
and, starting up, be strove to clear his brow, 
brushing back the hair from his forehead, and 
looking grave, but not eo sad. The key was 
tprned in the door ; and the next moment, two 
faces, that he knew well, presented themselves, 
those of Herbert and William Lovet. 

Herbert stayed not long. ‘For the first 
time in life, Master Grey,” he said, “I have 
petitioned to be a gaoler; but I have so much 
to thank you for, that I might well undertake 
that office on your behalf, to soften, as much 
as possible, your captivity, which will not be 
long, I trust. My thanks and my plans of all 
kinds must have greater room than I will now 
give to them, as your cousin is here to talk 
witb you ; but I will see you again ere the day 
be over, and, in the mean time, provide for 
your comfort, as far as may be. So fare-you- 
well for the present ;” and, shaking him warmly 
by the hand, he turned to Lovet, saying : “ The 
guard without knows your person, and will 
give you exit when you require it. You can 
come hither as often as you like during the 
day ; bat after sunset the gates of the tower, 
by the Elector’s orders, must be closed against 
all visitors.” 

“ Thanks, cajpnel, thanks,” answered Lovet, 
and gazed after him to the door, ere he spoke 
to his cousin. The opening of his conversation 
was as strange as usual ; for he began with a 
loud burst of Trughtort 

“Caged, Algernon, caged!” he exclaimed. 
‘* Well, upon my life, a mighty pretty dungeon, 
and convenient! Velvet chairs, upon my life; 
and a ravishing prospect, as poets would call it. 
Good soup, a bottle of rich wine, and bread not 
too brown, and, methinks, you are comfortably 
provided for. On my life, I am greatly indebted 
to the Elector.” 

“* You seem to enjoy his hounty towards me, 
_ certainly,” answered Algernon Grey, with a 

slight touch of bitterness ; ‘may I know, Will- 
iam, whether it is from kindly sympathy with 
my pleasures, or from personal satisfaction, you 
derive your merriment 1” 

“Oh, personal, personal!’ exclaimed Lovet. 
‘+ That celebrated cardinal, the son of a butcher, 
and master of monarchs, bright Welsey, was 
a frank and sincere man; and when he wrote 
* ego et rex meus,’ he only did what every other 
man would do, if he were not a hypocrite, 
namely, put himself first, that is to say, the 
place which he occupied in his own considera- 
tion. 1 love you second to myself, dear Alger- 
non. Don't tell sweet Madame de Laussitz, or 
her deep sleepy eyes would flash with indigna- 
tion, to think that I loved any thing or any 
body, buther fairself; however, can youdeny that 
I have great obligations to the Elector! Here 
he has caged my bird, just as I thought it was 
about to take fight, and that I should be obliged 
to fullow. It answers my purpose just as well 
4a if you had fallen in love with all the ladies 
of the court together, and stayed philandering 
in wrange bowers. As to yourself, from what I 
know of you, the Elector's prison will be much 
more pleasant than Cupid's chaio; and, on my 
life, he has put the en in a very snug cas- 
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ket. Here you are, like a poor simple Catholic 
girl’s new crucifix, wra up in cotton, and 


laid upon a shelf, all safe and sheltered ; while 
I, like the same poor maiden, go wandering at 
large in my worldly vanities.” 

“Take care, William,” answered Algernon 
Grey, ‘‘that your vanities don’t get you into 
worse than this.” 

‘Heaven and earth listen to the man !” ex- 
claimed William Lovet, laughing. ‘Think ef 
his preaching decorum to me. Did I not tell 
you long ago, Algernon, that your vices were 
much more serious ones than mine? Here, 
instead of bowing down and worshipping the 
embroidered hem of some fair lady's petticoat, 
the very first thing you do in a strange count 
is, to go and cut a poor man’s throat. Now, 
will ask you fairly and candidly, which is the 
worst, to amuse an hour or two in giving and 
receiving pleasure, or to spend your time, like 
a wild cat in a holly bush, scratching your 
neighboor's heart out? The thing won't bear 
an argument, cousin of mine; I am the moral 
and well-regulated young man; and you are 
the reprobate.” 

“T only cat another man's throat, as you call 
it, William, in defence of my own life,” replied 
Algernon Grey; ‘but, methinks, of all men 
you should be the last to find fault with such a 
transaction. Methinks I have heard of some 
six or seven of such affairs upon your hands.” 

“Ay, but I never begin with fighting,” an- 
swered Lovet ; ‘‘ when driven to such extremi- 
ties, I can't help it. I always comménce with 
love and affection ; and, if it end with hate and 
naked rapiers, it is no fault of mine. And so 
you pinked this Oberntraut! Why you deserve 
thanks for that, too. Really it was a public 
service ; if he die, there will be one bubble less. 
upon the stream of the world ; and if hz recover, 
the bleeding and the lesson will do him an in- 
mense deal of good. "Tis a pity it was not in 
the spring; for that is the time, the doctors say, 
to let blood.” 

‘Pray, do not jest upon the subject, my 
good cousin,” answered Algernon Grey; “I 
went unwillingly on a quarrel not of my own 
seeking ; I did what I scarcely judged right to 
save my honour; and I bitterly regret that I 
was forced to wound a gentleman, who was too 
skilful a swordsman to be disarmed. Let us 
talk of other things.” 

“ Pooh?!” said Lovet, “he is acoxcomb, and 
deserved it. If you had not done it, 1 would 
have done it for you.—But to talk of other 
things, as you say. The Elector can certainly 
mean you no harm by assigning you eo pleae- 
ant a place for imprisonment. When you have 
got up your clothes and a few books, you will 
be as comfortable bere as at the inn with a 
sprained ankle—more so; for you wai want 
the pain. Then, my dear Algernon, you will 
be out of all temptation, which is a great tbing 
in your case. Here you can neither drink, nor 
swear, nor game, nor make love; in short, you 
are now physically in the state, to which you 
reduce yourself morally, and are cut off from 
all the little pleasures of life by that door, in- 
stead of a puritanical spirit.—I could make my- 
self very comfortablo here myself, but for one 
thing. J have often thought, as I like to ti 
every sort of emotion in this world, that 


would mako myself a voluntary prisoner for a 


few days, only I could never determine upon 
the gaol.” F wc 

«And pray what is the one thing wanting in 
this sweet place!” asked Algernon Grey; “the 
one thing I want is liberty, but, I suppose, that 
ia not what you mean !” 

“Oh, dear, 00,” cried Lovet, “I mean wom- 
an's company; I should want something sadly 
to play with, to teaze, to irritate, and to amuse 
myself with, like a petted child, and then to 
soothe her with soft caresses, and luok into her 
liquid eyes, half full of tears, balf light. Lib- 
erty, pooh! liberty is nothing. I would sell 
myself for a sequin to a Turk, if he would but 
engage to imprison me io his harem. But, on 
my life! if I were shut up for any of my small 
misdemeanors in a prison, I would get some 
fair girl or another to come and entertain me at 
any price, were it but the gaoler's fat daugh- 
ter.” 

Thus went he on for well nigh an hour, with 
gay, light, apparently thoughtless talk ; but yet 
it was all calculated to produce a certain im- 
pression ; and it must not be denied that, ina 
degree, itdid so. Hedidso. He never men- 
tioned the name of Agnes Herbert ; he never 
alluded to her in the mos} remote manner; he 
spoke not of his cousin's gallant conduct on the 


preceding night ; he seemed to be ignorant of 


all that had taken place, except the duel and 
the arrest. But yet his conversation turned 
Algernon’s thoughts to Agnes, and made him 
long for*her society. His words called up a 
pleasant dream of bow she might cheer his 
hours of imprisonment, how, under other cir- 
cumstances, she might make the sad and weary 
day the sweetest and the brightest of his hife. 
He gave himself up to the dream, too: as there 
was no substantial source of pleasure, he fan- 
cied he might as well console himself from the 
stores of imagination; and on her his thoughts 
nested, fondly, tenderly, even while his cousin 
remained with him. 

Lovet marked well the effect he produced ; 


the meditative look, the occasional absence of 


mind, the random answer, and a sigh that once 
broke forth; and, when he thought he had 
succeeded sufficiently,‘he rose to go. ‘* Well, 
Algernon,” he said, ‘‘ what shall I send you up? 
—clothes, books, and an instrument of music 
by the hands of a pretty maid, if I can find one. 
They tell me, you must not have your man; 
but the category did not include the fair sex; 
and, unless they are barbarians, they will let 
you have a femme-de-chambre, though they 
exclude a valet.—Come, come, do not look so 
grave. I must go and pay my devotions, but 
first will despatch all that you may require. 
Leave it to me, I will make a good selection, 
never fear; and your little coxcomb, Frill, 
shall carry them all hither, and see if they will 
let him stay to tend upon you. Whatever be 
their rules and regulations, if they view him 
justly, he can fall under none of them; for 
Heaven only knows what class the little devil 
belongs to ; f am only certain that he is neither 
man, woman, nor child.” 

“ Well, send him at all events,” answered 


Algernon Grey; ‘it would be convenient if 


‘they let him stay. Send a lute, too, if you can 
find one in the town.” 
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“A late!” exclaimed Lovet. ‘On my life ! 
the man will fall in love at last, if it be bat by 
twanging catgut to his own sweet voice. To 
think, that two pieces of white board, strung 
with the entrails of a tame tiger, should give a 
reasonable creature, full of intellect as he thinks 
himeelf, the best consolation in adversity, is s 
sort of marvel—a lute! Heaven bless the 
mark !—Well, you shall have a lute, if it be 
but to make you commit a folly for once in your 
life, and sing soft ditties to a certain spot in 
the ceiling. Adieu, cousin, adieu! I will see 
you again to-morrow.” 

“ Bring me news of this young baron’s state, 
if you can get them,” said Algernon Grey. 

“Happy for him, I am not his physician,” 
answered Lovet; and thus saying he left the 
room. 

When he was gone, the prisoner relapeed 
into thought again ; but he bad found out, or 
at least bis cousin’s words had suggested, 3 
new source of pleasant meditations. They 
were dangerous ones, it must be owned—those 
sweet alluring fancies that lead us along far, 
much farther than we think, with steps as light 
as if the foot rested upon clouds. It was weak, 
but it was very natural so to give way. For 
long, long hours there was no occupation for 
his mind. The choice, if it could be called a 
choice, was between dark and gloomy brood- 
ings over a bitter point in his gate, and sad an- 
ticipations of the future, or an unreal dream of 
happiness, which could hardly, by any possi- 
bility, be verified ; but yet presented itself to 
fancy at every moment, whenever thought was 
left free to roam, unrestrained by a powerful 
will. Is it wonderful that he grew weary of 
the struggle? Is it surprising that more and 
more he gave way to the bright deceptions of 
a warm, cager heart, and quick imaginatioa' 
Is-it to be marvelled at, that in the dull hours 
of solitude, he turned from the gloomy pictures 
presented by reason and memory, to gaze opon 
the glowing pageantry of fancy and hope! Ab. 
no! And so constituted mentally and corpo 
really, so situated in the past and in the present, 
few, very few men on earth would be foand to 
resist more than he resisted, to do otherwise 
than he did. He yielded his heart to the only 
comfort it could receive, he yielded his mind to 
the only thoughts that were bright ; and, though 
his stern resolve to do all that was right mauo- 
tained its sway, yet the traitors of our peace 
were busily undermining, in secret, the defences 
of the castle in which he trusted. 

He made Agnes Herhert the companion of 
his thoughts. He saw her with the mind's eye; 
the tones of her sweet voice came back to bis 
ear melodiously ; the glance of her clear, soft 
eye, with all its tempered brightness, seemed 
upon him again ; the very memory of her grace 
and beauty brought sunshine with it, as some- 
times, when we shut our eyes in the darkness 
of the night, resplendent scenes come back to 
sight, all vivid and distinct, as if they were 
painted in light upon our closed eyclids. He 
made a happiness for himself where none other 
was to be found; and if it was a weakness, he 
it remembered he was but man. 

Nothing was, indeed, wanting to mere cor- 
poral comfort, except freedom. A well-served 
table was provided for him; one of the Elector's 
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. seryants attended to all that could lighten his 

- Captivity ; his clothes, some books, and a lute 
were brought up in the course of the day; and 
a small hand-bell was placed upon a table that 
he might have the means of summoning attend- 
ance when he needed it. Hie page, indeed, 
was not admitted, and no one visited his cham- 
ber after the hour of dinner, but once when he 
rang. His thoughts, however, had by this 
time chosen their own course. He read little, 
he touched not the instrument of music ; but, 

. seated near the window, he gazed out, and 
thought, while wandering slowly round to the 
weet, the bright summer sun presented the 

. scene beneath in the same warm light of even- 
ing which had flooded valley and plain, and 

. But mountain and castle, when last be had seen 
it with Agnes Herbert. Her image mingled 
with the whole, and the prospect was not the 
less sweet to his eyes for the association with 
which memory enriched the view. 


—~<—. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Tue sun set ; the beams of the departed orb 
spread up from behind the mountains of the 
Haardt over the whole wide expanse of the 
cloadless heaven; and, from the golden verge 
of the horizon to the glowing crimson of the 
zenith, a broad sheet of varied colouring stretch- 
ed unbroken, hue melting into hue, so that the 
eye could not detect where one tint blended 
with another. It changed, too, with each pass- 
ing minute; the golden verge grew red; blue 
mingled with the crimson overhead ; then came 
a sbade of grey; and then looked out a star, 
like hope to cheer the heart on the departure 
of some past bygone joy. At length the grey 
twilight succeeded to the warm sunset; and 
stream, and valley, and mountain, and plain 
grew faint and soft under the prisoner's sight ; 
while his chamber became full of shadows, 
and many of the bright fancies which had 
cheered the day, passed away with the declin- 
ing light, as if they had been the creatures of 
the sunshine. 

His thoughts were becoming gloomy, when 
ssoddenly he heard the key turn in the lock, and 
then a light knock at the door. 

“Come in!’ he gried ; and the next moment 
it was opened. But Algernon Grey coald scarce- 
ly believe his eyes; for in the dim light he saw 
a woman's form and garments ; and heart, more 
than sight, told him who it was. 

Starting up with a quick and joyful move- 
ment, he advanced to meet her; but Agnes 
only entered a few steps, and that with an air 
of timid hesitation. 

“My uncle has sent me to you,” she said, 
giving him her hand, as he came near; “and I 
am very glad indeed tu have any means of 
showing my gratitude for all that you have 
done for me. It is but little that I can do, but 
still a walk in the quiet evening air will refresh 
and calm you; and I trust,” she added, laying 
the tips of her small taper fingers on his arm, 
“that it may tend to soothe the indignation 
which, I am sure, you mast feel at the treat- 
meat you have received.” 

“Indeed, dear lady,” answered Algernon 
Grey, ‘I feel none.” 


89 
“Then I feel it for you,” answered Agnes, 


warmly ; “I should feel more, indeed, did I not 
know that it is all weakness, rather than injus- 
tice. They fear that fierce old man and his 
rash son, otherwise this would not have taken 
place ; and for that reason it is that -I am obliged 
to take this unfit hour to give you whatever 
little liberty I can ;—bat you most promise 
me,’’ she added, in a timid and imploring tone, 
“to retarn when it is time. 
to exact such an engagement. 
come himself; for he bas been all the evening 
with the Elector on business of importance, 
planning new defences to the place; and so he 
made me your gaoler—sad, yet pleasant task. 


My uncle told me 
He could not 


But you will return, will you not?” 

Algernon Grey took her hand again and 
pressed it in his own. ‘ Whenever you wish 
it,” he replied. 

“Nay, not when! wish it,” answered Agnes ; 
“that would never be; for, could my wishes 
avail aught, you would not be here at all.” 

“Well, then, when you ask me,” said the 
young gentleman. 

“No, not so either,” she replied; “I should 
never have the heart to ask you. Even in my 
youngest and most thoughtless days, I could 
not make a prisoner of a poor bird. How much 
less, then, of one who has saved my life. I 
value freedom too much to do so. It must be 
for you to decide. You shall return when it is 
right, gnd you shall be the jadge.”’ 

“T will, then,” answered Algernon Grey ; 
“and now let us forth, for I confess I feel the 
air of imprisonment very heavy ; and the lock 
of yonder door, which my fair turnkey has left 
unguardedly open, is a chain upon my spirits.” 

“No, not unguardedly,” replied Agnes; “I 
was quite sure that, for my sake, you would not 
take a step beyond without permission, when [ 
came to see you. Oh, I know you right well, 
noble sir. Your conduct to me last night was 
a whole history ; I need no farther insight.” 

“Indeed,” said Algernon Grey, taking his 
hat from the table as she moved a step or two 
towards the door; “if you know my history, it 
is 8 somewhat atrange one; but atill I think 
you read it right if you judge that in nothing I 
would abuse your trust.” 

“T am sure of it,’ she said, leading the way 
into the ante-room. 

Two guards were seated there on duty; but 
the lady's presence seemed a passport; and 
they made no opposition to the prisoner's exit, 
only rising as he and Agnes passed. 

The moment that the top of the stairs was 
reached, however, a change seemed to come 
over the fair girl’s demeanour. So long as she 
had been in the apartments of the prisoner, a 
timid sort of hesitation seemed to hang about 
her, restraining her words and even her move- 
ments; but the instant she had passed the 
door of his prison, her heart and spirit seemed 
unchained again. 

“Not down there, not down there,” she 
cried; ‘you are ignorant of the castle and its 
manifold turnings and windings. I will lead 
you through it, and try to cheer you by the 
way; here, turn to the left;” and taking her, 
way along a narrow passage, through the tall 
windows of which streamed a pale and uneer- 
tain light, eahe walked on, till a short staircase 
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of five or six steps led them down to a broad 
balcony, ranning along the face of the western 
part of the building, and looking down into the 
court. Here she paused for a moment, and 
Algernon Grey took his place by her side, ga- 
zing thoughtfully at the number of servants and 
officers who were still crossing and re-crossing 
the open space below, like so many ants on 
their busy labours. 

“This castle and the sights that it presents,” 
said Agnes, after a moment's meditation, “ al- 
ways make me more or less thoughtful at every 
moment when one has time for thought. There, 
on the right, is what they call the Rupert's 
building, the oldest part of the castle, it is said ; 
and | ee not why, but I cannot look at its 
ornamented windows, and rich arches, without 
thinking of all the changes that have taken 
place in this small spot since it was raised. 
See, how busily they go along, and how gaily, 
too, as if there had never been any others be- 
fore or would come others after.” 

“And they are right,” answered Algernon 
Grey. ‘Why should men luse the happiness 
of the moment by thinking of its short duration ? 
A certain portion of life only is given to each 
human being ; and so to enjoy that portion that 
our acts shall stain no part with regret, nor lay 
up store of vengeance ugainst us, is, methinks, 
the wisest policy, as well as the truest reli- 
gion.” 

‘And do you think so, too?” exclaimed Ag- 
nes, turning suddenly towards him with a bright 
smile; “I am glad of it; for sometimes J am 
inclined, when I have heard a grave discourse 
of worldly vanities and mortal pleasures, to 
think myself no better than a butterfly or a bird, 
because I am so happy in my little day of sun- 
shine. We have men here, who speak so hard- 
ly of the brevity of mortal existence, that I can- 
not but think that they feel dissatisfied so small 
& portion is allowed them.” 

‘““When I hear such men,” answesed Alger- 
non Grey, ‘‘and there are many of them all 
over the world, they leave a very different im- 
pression on my mind from that which they ex- 
pect to produce. They can have very little 
confidence in an everlasting future, who dwell 
80 mournfully over the shortness of the present. 
To enjoy God's blessings, and, from the heart, 
to thank Him for all, is to honour Him by the 
best sacrifice we can offer—at least, so it seems 
to me; and we may be right sure that, when 
we can thank Him from the heart, we have not 
enjoyed amiss.” 

“T think se too,” answered Agnes; ‘at all 
events, I know one thing, that though I would 
atrive to bear all misfortunes without repining, 
yet, when 1 am happy,I ever fecl the most 
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companionship, his walk might have been 
gloomy enough ; for the light feded rapidly as 
they went on. The long dim passage seemed 
damp and chilly, even io that summer evening. 
The moon had not yet risen, but there was suf- 
ficient light in the sky to throw deeper shadows 
from the columns of masonry upon the faint grey 
gleam that still illuminated the halls and corn- 

ors in the neighbourhood of the front case. 
ments. Agnes, however, was near him. Her 
hand rested gently on hie arm; her eyes were 
turned to his from time to time, as if seeking 
the expression which gave point tu his words. 
And Algernon Grey wae happy ; for he felt as 
if the dreams he had been indulging were re. 
alized ; and yet be knew at his heart, that the 
realization was little better than a dream like- 
wise. But he would not give way to ead 
thoughts; for he remembered that he shoald 
bave time for plenty of them in his captivity; 
and the new philosophy, to which he had givea 
way, taught him to enjoy. 

Shall we see our way across the chapel !” 
said Agnes, at length, pushing open a small 
door at the end of along small passage after 
descending a few steps, and luoking into a wide 
aod splendid aisle beyond. 

‘Oh yes,” cried Algernon Grey, “there is 
plenty of light ;” and, taking a step forward, 
he led her in. The air was very dim; but yet 
he could see that, except the architectural dec- 
orations, the building was destitute of all orna- 
ment. 

There is something, however, in the very at- 
mosphere of a place destined for the purposes 
of prayer, which brings a feeling of awe and 
solemn meditation upon one. Here the peti- 
tions of thousands have ascended day after day 
to the throne of grace. Here the Almighty 
has promised to be present “in the midst of the 
two or three who seek Him faithfully ;” here 
have been all the struggles that bare themselves 
before the Almighty eye; here the consolation 
and the hope derived from the pure source of 
Almighty beneficence. A crowd of grand as- 
sociations, of mercics sought and benefits re- 
ceived, rush upon the mind and fill it with de- 
votion. 

Algernon Grey felt it strongly theo, as, with 
that fair being by his side, whom he had pro- 
tected, comforted, saved—whom he loved, in 
spite of reason, in spite of resolution, in spite of 
every effort,—he walked slowly up the nave, 
till he stood with her before the altar. 

Then what thoughts were they that came 
thick upor his mind? What memories, what 
visions! dark and bright mingling together, 
black as night aod brilliant as the dawn! 
Whatever were the emotions in Agnes’s heart, 


tateful sense at the goodness and inercy ofjher hand slowly fell from hie arm, and he suf- 


3od. But let us come on; and mark that 
building there, that one with the stony escutch- 
eon on the front; you can scarcely sce it, 
think, in this dim light; but some day I will 
tell you a story about it. It is too sad aone 
for to-night. Let us pass down here ; and then, 
turning to the left again, I will lead you through 
the chapel.” 

As the way was now broader than before, 
Algernon Grey drew his fair companion’s arm 
through his own, turning as she directed him ; 
and, but for that light touch and that sweet 


fered it to drop. How or why, he knew not; 
but by an impulse, gentle, yet irresistible, be 
took it in his; and there they stood for a mo- 
|ment before that altar, hand in band. He fek 
his fingers clasping upon hers more tightly; 
and, afraid of himself, of his own heart, of his 
own fate, be drew her arm once more through 
his and led her to an open door, through which 
a faint gleam was streaming, with a deep, 
heavy sigh. 

There was alatnp in the passage beyond ; 
and, by its light, they passed through the north- 
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ern mass of the building, and mounted the steps 
fo the Altan. The stare were shining forth in 
exceeding splendour; each bright spot in 
Charles's wane twinkling like a living diamond 
in the deep blue sky; and the small pole-star 
glistening high above, fixed and jmmovable, 
like a constant mind, while the others whirled 
round it in never-ceasing change. 

“ Ay, this feels like liom, indeed,” said 
Algernon Grey. ‘1 know not how it is, dear 
lady, but the sensation of liberty is never so 
strong Bpon me, as in one of these bright clear 
nights. During the day there is a sort of op- 
pressive bondage in the world, and the world’s 
thoughts and doings in the busy multitudes that 
float about, in the very hum of tongues, and the 
sight of moving masses of mankind, that.seems 
to cramp and confine the spirit within us. But 
here, with that profound, unlimited vault above, 
the wide air all around, and the far-off stars 
twinkling at iromeasurable distances through 
space, the heart has room to beat ; and the soul, 
opon the wings of thought, wanders unfettered 
through the infinite creation.” 

“T love not crowde either,” answered Agnes; 
“and yet it is pleasant to me that I have my 
fellow-creatures near—perhaps it is a woman's 
feeling, springing from her weakness ; but still 
I would rather not be free, if I were to be all 
alone on earth. Not that I do not often love 
solitude, and to be free from the multitude; but 
still, a wild ramble over a mountain top, or a 
gallop over a wide open moor, is enough for my 
emall range; and, like the lark, after I have 
taken my flight and sung my song, I am ever 
ready to fold my wings and sink to earth 
again.” : 

The image pleased her companion ; he thought 
it very like her; and in such conversation pass- 
ed well nigh an bour, till the round edge of the 
yellow moon was seen rising above the fringed 
forest, and spreading new lustre over the sky. 

“Here comes our fair and bountiful compan- 
ion of last pight,” said Algernon Grey; ‘I will 
see her ris@ into the sky before I go; but then, 
to show how moderate and discreet I am, and 
encourage you to give me some more hours of 
liberty hereafter, I will tell my fair gaoler, that 
I am ready to return to my prison.” 

“ Strange,” said Agnes, looking up in his face 
with a smile, and leaning a little more heavily 
upon his arm, “strange that it is I who must 
ask the prisoner to remain at large for a while ; 

you know not that you have a visit this 
night'¢ make to one, who will thank you for 
Agnes Herbert’s sake, for all you did last night.” 

‘Your uncle?” asked Algernon Grey. 

‘* No,” replied Agnes ; ‘‘it is to a lady, a kind 
and noble one, the Electress Louisa; she is 
anxious to see you, and bade me bring you to 
her whenever I hear her bell ring. It will not 
be long first ; there she sita in that room, where 
the lights are shining through the open win- 
dows ; and when she thinks that the bustle of 
the day is fully over in the castle, she will give 
us notice.” 

“ She loves you much, I doubt not,” anawer- 
ed Algernon Grey. ‘Tis strange to find here 
one of iny own fair countrywomen, domiciled 
in a different land, and eo linked with a foreign 
race. There can be no relationship, surely, be- 
tyveco you and this Palatine house ?” 


“The Electress calls me cousin,” answered 
Agnes with a smile, at the balf-put question ; 
“but it is not so; Iam not her cousin. Mine 
is a etrange history, my noble deliverer; but, 
doubtless, every one's is strange, if we knew it 
all—yours, perhaps, as well as mine.” U 

‘Most strange,” answered Algernon Grey ; 
“and if we meet often, I must tell it to you— 
yes, I will,” be repeated in a Jow murmur, as 
if speaking to himself; but then added, ‘not 
f.0W, Dot now, I cannot tell it now.” 

“Whatever it is,” said Agnes, “I am sure 
it will show naught but bonour and high deeds 
on your part—I have had proofs of it; and as 
you, like other men, have mingled in the world, 
your story will be, doubtless, one of action, 
while mine is more the history of my race than 
of myself, for I have dene naught and suffered 
little in this life; spoiled by kind friends ; sup- 
ported, protected, and left to follow my own 
will—often, perhaps, a wayward one; reverses, 
as yet, I bave nut known; po strong emotions, 
either of grief or joy, have visited my breast ; 
and the part of life already gone has lapsed away 
like a morning dream in pleasant but faint im- 
ages, scarce worthy the remembrance. You 
shall tell me your history, if you will; but I 
cannot promise yet to be as sincere, mine be- 
ing, as I have said, the history of others rather 
than my own.” 

“T will tell mine, nevertheless,” answered 
Algernon Grey. “It were better that one, at 
least, should know it.” 

As he spoke, they heard a bell ring; and Ag- 
nes exclaimed, ** That is the signal of the Elect- 
Tess, now come with me;" ,and, leading the 
way into the castle again, she ascended a lo 
spiral staircase in one of the small towers, an 
then, proceeding along a well lighted corridor, 
she passed the top of a flight of steps, exactly 
opposite to a large door surmounted with a gilt 
coronet, and entered a small room on the right, 
where, to the right again, was seen another door 
apparently leading into the chamber, one en- 
trance of which they had already passed. Here 
Agnes paused and knocked ; and a sweet voice 
from within instantly answered, ‘*Come in, 
dear child." The lady then opened the door, 
and, beckoning to Algernon Grey to follow, ad- 
vanced into the room, which I have already de- 
scribed as the scene of Agnes's interview with 
the Electress Dowager in the morning. 

With a oalm and stately step, and his fine 
thoughtful eyes bent forward on the face of the 
Electress, Algernon Grey came after his fair 
conductress at the distance of a few steps. 
Louisa Juliana gazed at him ateadily for an in- 
stant, and then bent her head with a dignified 
air, a8 Agnes presented him to her. 

“ Be seated, sir,” she said, pointing to a chair 
near; ‘and you, my sweet cousin, come hither 
beside me; here is your accustomed place.’’ 

Algernon Grey took the seat she assigned 
him; and, leaning his arm with easy grace over 
the back, he turned partly towards the Elect- 
ress, whilst she proceeded to say, “I have firbt, 
sir, to thank you for your gallant, I might al- 
most call it, heroic conduct last night, in saving 
the life of my sweet cousin here, who is a8 dear 
to.me as if she were my child. 
therefore, I beg, and believe me, it is with pain 
I find my son bas thought himself called upon 


Accept them, . 


to deprive you of your liberty for a leas fortu- 
nate event.” 

‘« | merit no thanks, your Highness,” anewer- 
ed Algernon Grey ; ‘I have but done that which 
any man of good breeding, not a coward, would 
do in similar circumstances; nor can I even 
claim the lady’s gratitude; for when I went to 

ive her aid, I really knew not who she was. 
fin not deny, indeed, that the pleasure of the 
act was more than doubled, when I found who 
was the object of it; but surely, a thing which 
affords such great satisfaction to the giver, de- 
serves no thanks from the receiver. ’Tis done 
for his own pleasure; and bis own pleasure be 
his reward.” 

‘Tt would be a harsh doctrine on any other 
lips but yours,” replied the Electress Dowager, 
while Agnes shook her head with a smile ; “nor 
cao I admit,” continued Louisa Juliana, “ that 
every man of good breeding, not a coward, 
would do the same. I fear much, my noble 
young friend, that, pick all the world,.you would 
not findten such. We have a sad proof of it— 
you were the only one who went to her rescue.” 

“Twas more near than any one,” answered 
Algernon Grey ; ‘‘80, still, that is no title, lady ; 
however, I am well pleased it has been as it is.” 

“The men who do best service,” answered 


. the Electress, ‘are always those who. require 


least thanks. I bave found it so through life. 
But now J have other things to speak of.” 

Agnes rose as if she would have withdrawn ; 
but the Electress stopped her, saying, “Stay, 
atay, my child ; you shall be of our counsel ; I 
know that I can trust you.” 

Agnes reseated herself in silence, but looked 
somewhat anxiously to the face of Algernon 
Grey, with feelings upon which we must pause 
for amoment. She was a very young diploma- 
tist. She had not learned the art of that craft, 
as it was practised in those days—I trust less 
in the present—and she was not aware, that to 
deceive a friend or benefactor, to lead one who 
has aided and assisted us, into a dangerous and 
difficyjt positien, is a stroke of skill, and not a 
mark %f baseness. A sudden doubt came over 
her, lest the questions which the Flectress was 
about to put—lest even the visit to her apart- 
ments might be painful and unpleasant to him 
who had ventured life to save her ; and, though 
she saw not how she could have escaped from 
such a task, she was very sorry that sho had 
undertaken it. After one brief glance then, 
she withdrew her eyes, and remained gazing at 
some objects on the table, till the voice of the 
Electresa, speaking after a somewhat long pause, 
roused her, and she listened. 

“You have come from England, sir, very 
lately, I think,” said Louisa Juliana, fixing her 
eyes upon Algernon Grey. 

“Not so, your Highness,” replied the young 
gentleman; ‘I have been absent from my na- 
tive land, now, for several years, frequenting 
the various courts of Europe, and studying the 
manners of other nations. On my return I re- 
ceived letters at Genoa, which made me resolve 
to remain some time longer out of England; 
but I have not seen aught of it for nearly five 
years.” 

“Methinks you are very young,” said the 
Electress, ‘to be such a traveller; doubtless you 
have forgotten all about the court of England,” 
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“Oh, no,” replied Algernon Grey; “I may 
be older than I seem; but certainly was not 
young enough when I departed, to forget sught 
that was worth remembering.” 

«’Tis a strange court,” continoed Louisa 
Juliana; ‘and yet, to say truth, all courts are 
atrange. Do you know the king?” 

The question was somewhat abrupt ; but the 
young Englishman replied immediately : “ Ob, 
yes, I know him well, without being one of the 
menials, or the fevonrites of the court.’ 

“ And, doubtless, have been trusted by him!" 
rejoined the Electress, in a sort of catechising 
tone—“ he is a wiee and witty monarch.” 

“T know not any mark of trust that he bas 
ever given me,” replied Algernon Grey ; ‘and 
his courtiers give him right good cause to be 
witty as well.as to be vain. I have alwaye 
remarked, that where there is much of this lip- 
service there is little real loyalty, and that 
downfals are preceded by the most servile ade- 
lation of power. I trust it may not be so ip 
our day.” 

“ You doubt it,” reptied the Electress ; “and 
it may be so; for I always doubt it, too. This 
court is full of flatterers as well as yours. They 
would persuade my son that he is a god, as 
they persuade yours that he is a Solomon. 
Fortunately, fate holds out no offer to King 
James of another erown; and even if it did, he 
would never stretch forth a hand to reach it. 
Here we are in a different position. The dia- 
dem of Bohemia, which beyond atl doubt wil 
be offered to the Elector in a few days, will 
find, I fear, a more ambitious candidate, and 
one who may not calculate so well the means 
to the end.” 

Algernon Grey was silent; for he felt tbat 
the subject was a difficult ane to speak upon; 
but, afler waiting for a few moments, the Elect- 
ress added: ‘What say you, is it not svt” 

“Really, your Highness, I cannot answer,” 
replied ber visitor; ‘‘I have never spoken with. 
the Elector on the subject—I have only seen 
him once.” ? 

Louisa Juliana gazed at him steadfastly, and 
then said, with a smile: ‘“‘ Come, come, Master 
Grey, let us be candid with each other. Thus 
stands the case. The Elector is wealthy, pew- 
erful in his own dominions, doubtless a wise 
and warlike Prince, but at the same time to 
grasp a crown requires a ruthlessness which he 
does not possess. What is the Palatinate pit- 
ted against the Empire? What can give even 
the seeming of success to such a struggle, ex- 
cept potent and immediate foreign aid.—Wi!l 
your king give it, Master Grey!” 

“Really, your Highness, I cannot tell,” an- 
swered Algernon, a good deal surprised at the 
lady’s tone. 

‘Methinks not,” continued Louisa Juliana. 
‘He is a wise and most pacific king ; wasting 
in subtleties those powers of mind, and in pa- 
geantry and revelling those vast material re- 
sources, Which are most needful to keep a 
turbulent and energetic people under even 
wholesome rule, which, wisely employed, would 
be successful, but which, thus foolishly squan- 
dered, will leave a debt that naught but the best 
blood in the land can wipe out.—Forgive me, 
Master Grey, that I thus speak of your sove- 
reign; but see, what does he do now in my 
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son’s case’ What energy, what activity does 
he dieplay in behalf of bis own child! 

‘« But, small, I fear, madam,” answered Al- 
gernon Grey ; ‘but, perbaps, if he see danger 
menace, he may do more.—However, I know 
so little of the court of England, that I have no 
right to form a judgment.” 

Louisa Juliana shook her head: “ You‘are a 
diplomatist,” she said; ‘and for so young a 

e, a wise one; for I have heard that the 
chief skill of that intricate art consists in three 
negatives: ‘Not to know more than enough; 
not to say more than enough; and not to see 
more than cnough.’”’ 

+ “Indeed, your Highness does me wrong,” 
replied the young Englisbman ; ‘‘I belong to no 
such base craft; for I cannot hold the task of 
deceiving to be aught than dishonourable, the 
task of concealing augbt but pitiful. I am no 
diplomatist, I can assure you; not even of that 

* better kind, who, like the great Duke of Sully, 
make jt their boast to frustrate dishonest craft 
by wise honesty.” 

“Then you are greatly mistaken here,” re- 
plied the Electress Dowager ; ‘‘for every one 
thinks you have been sent over by King James 
to see how the land lies, and give advice or 
promise of assistance accordingly.” 

Algernon Grey laughed: ‘ Your Highness 
will pardon me,” he said; ‘but I beseech you 
te believe me, when I tell you, that, a mere 
boy when I quitted the court of England, I am 
recollected there by friends and enemies, kings 
and stateemen, but as a mere boy still.” 

“Hush!” cried the Electress, raising her 
hand; ‘“‘some one knocks. See who it is, my 
Agnes. I thonght we should be free from in- 
terruption.” 

Agnes Herbert ran lightly to the great doors, 
opened them partly, and, after speaking a few 
words to some one without, closed them and 
returned, saying in a low voice; “ The Elector, 
madam, with the counsellor Camerarius, is 
coming up, and has sent forward a page to say 
he wishes to confer with you.” 

“He must not be found here,” cried the 
Electress, looking at Algernon Grey; ‘quick, 
take him into my dressing-room ; then, when 
you hear that they are all arrived, lead him 
down by the great staircase and away out upon 
the Altan. — Quick, Agnes, quick ! — Adieu, 
Master Grey; we will talk farther another 
night.” 

With a sign to him whom we now may well 
call her lover, Agnes ran to the small door to 
the left of the Electress, exactly opposite to 
that by which they had entered, and threw it 
open. All was dark beyond; but Algernon 
Grey, though he was not fond of such secrecy, 
followed the fair girl with an inclination to the 


Electress Dowager; and, drawing the door| 


gently to behind them, Alice took his hand, 
saying: ‘I will guide you; but we must is 
this other door a little to know when they 
pass ;” and, advancing a step or two, she open- 
ed a chink of a door, which seemed to lead 
out upon the great corridor at the top of the 
stairs. 

In a moment or two after, they heard foot- 
steps and a voice speaking, which Algernon 
Grey recollected well as that of the Elector. 
They heard the great doors thrown open and 


closed again ; and then the young Englishman 
whispered :—* We can go now, | think.” 

“Hush !” ssid Agnes; “there is some one 
going down the eteps.” The next instant a 
round, fat, but somewhat cracked voice was 
heard to exclaim :— So you bave caged the 
birds, Joachim—now let us wait here and watch 
till they take flight again; and I will instruct 
thee in the science of courts.” 

“ More likely to instruct one in the science of 
pottle pots and great tuns,” answered a young- 
er voice. 

“Tt is the fool and the page,” said Agnes, 
“waiting on the landing five or six steps down. 
How shall we get out 1” 

“Cannot we go by the staircase which led 
us hither?” rejoined Algernon Grey. 

“We must cross the top of the great stair- 
case,” answered Agnes ; ‘and they can see up 
to the very door. We had better wait where 
we are—hark! they are speaking in the other 
room ; we must keep as still as death.” 

Algernon Grey made no reply, but remained 
standing close beside her; and in the silence 
they preserved, a great part of the double con- 
versation that went on, both in the chamber of 
the Electress Dowager, and on the landing of 
the stairs was distinctly audible to the ears of 
the young pair. A part, indeed, was lost, or 
conveyed very little meaning ; but what was 
heard, for some time, made a strange medley 
of ceremonious courtesy and broad vulgarity, 
questions of policy and absurd jest. Sometimes 
this strange cruss reading read epigrammmati- 
cally, sometimes gave the most strange coun- 
toersense; and it was difficult to ascertain at 
all times whence the voices proceeded, so as 
to know whether the reply was addreseed to 
the sentence just gone before, or the one that 
preceded and had been lost. 

“T know right well, counsellor Camerarius, 
what are your opinions, and on what they are 
founded,” were the first words audible. Bat 
immediately a mergy but coarse voice said :— 
“Eleven bottles of sack a day, a gold chain and 
a fool’s cap, are no things to be lightly respect- 
ed, Master Joachim.” 

‘« But hear me, your Highness,” said another 
voice, ‘you, I know, are always amenable to 
reason, and you must not prejudge me, nor 
suppose that I am biassed by ordinary motives.” 

“If what fool a thinks were to guide men of 
reason,” said another fongue; “a feol’s cap 
and bells would be as good as the crown of 
Bohemia.” 

“We must discuss this question, dearest 
mother, without passion or prejudice,” said the 
voice of the Elector ; ‘great interests are at 
stake, your son’s, the Protestant religion, the 
liberty of Germany.” 

“The great tun of Heidelberg brimful of 
wine,” exclaimed the juicy tongue of the jester, 
“ would not drown the gabbling of a page; he 
would still shout from the bottom of the vat 
and make empty bubbles on the top, as full of 
noise as a petard.” 

“Nothing more is wanting to shatter the 
whole constitution of this empire,” Camerarius 
was heard to say, ‘than disunion amongat the 
Protestant princes, the fall of that kingdom 
which has first raised the voice against tyranny, 
oppression, and superstition, and the rejection 


of a proffered crown by the only sovereign 

prince who is qualified to guide the march of 

events by power, talent, and influence.” . 
«Give me reason and a gvod supper," said 


the Y 
“ Bat have you an offer thereof?” asked the 


Electress. és 
“If I bad the rule, you should have none, 
said the jester, ‘but a good whipping and a 

book to read.” 

“ Phe sceptre of Bohemia.” 

‘“ & fig for your bauble.” 

“ A coxcomb against a page's feather.” 

“ At the feet of your ighness’s son, with 
all the advantages, which—’ 

“ The Konig's-stool and the Heiligberg upon 
your head for a mad ape; you have untrussed 
my jerkin and let my fat out.” 

«No motives of personal ambition, no hope 
or expectation of renown, nay, not even the 
voice of an oppressed people would induce me, 
dearest mother.” 

“Though the gods and goddesses were to 
come down upon earth to wash themselves in 
the fountains of the gardens, you would still be 
an aes, and drink deep to the increase of your 
carcass, and the perdition of your soul.” 

“Notwithstanding which the voice of the 
people of Bohemia is not to go for nothing; 
and, when added to that, is the maintenance 
of the Protestant religion in merely its just 
rights and liberties.” 

‘A horse aod varlet with legs like a black- 
amith’s tongs; feet like the ace of diamonds, 
and shoulders vastly too intimate with his ears.” 

‘* Those who could advise the prince to give 
a decided refusal to auch an appeal—” 

But bere Algernon Grey called off the atten- 
tion of his fair companion from the curious 
conversation which they overheard, by gently 
touching her hand and saying, ‘‘ Methinks, we 
must listen to this no longer, sweet lady.” 

** How can we avoid itt” answered Agnes in 
awhisper. ‘ To close either of the doors now, 
would be worse than to risk and go boldly down 
tbe stairs.” 

“ Then let us go boldly,” answered Algernon 
Grey. ‘It were better to risk anything per- 
sonally, methinks, than to overhear what is 
evidently not intended for our ears.” 

“You are right,” said Agnes, “ you are right 
—I only feared—but no matter for personal 
fears ; they shall not stop me from doing what 
T ought. $ us come, then ;" and advancing 
a step, she opened the door upon the corridor 
and went out. ‘ 

There was a ae lamp suspended opposite 
to the duor of the Electress Dowager, casting 
a full light upon the stairs. In the corner of 
the landing leaning with one leg cast over the 
other, was a fat, short, red-faced man, dressed 
ia the motley garb of the fools of those days ; 
while, opposite to him, lolling against the bal- 
ustrade, was a lad of some sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, habited in the splendid costuine 
of the Electoral pages. Advancing straight to- 
wards them and descending the stairs with a 
calm countenance, Algernon Grey and Agnes 
Herbert passed on side hy side. The page 
moved and drew himself up, doffing his bonnet 
‘a8 they went by; but the jester, with the usual 
license of hia calling, remained io bia corner 
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unmoved, shutting one eye and fixing the other 
keen grey orb upon the lady with ao inquisitive 
stare. The moment she aod her companion 
had passed, however, he stuck his tongue into 
hie cheek and winked knowingly to the page, 
who replied merely by a low laugh. - ; 

“What will come of it, Master Joachim '" 
asked the jester, after a pause. 

“ Nay, I know not,” replied the youth ; “love 
and marriage, I suppose.” k 

“Nay, love won't come,” said the jester; 
“for he is there already; and marriage may 
come, or may not, as the gods will have it; 
but if I were pretty Mrs. Agnes Herbert, I 
would take that long fellow to the buttery, and 
give him a toast and two or three bottles of 
Burgandy wine. She is afraid of doing 80, for 
fear of being found out ; but, methinks, it would 
be the seal of matrimony, which Heaven send 
her speedily ; for the walking about in the pas 
sages of this old castle is somewhat like to 
chill the little god, Cupid’s brother, who is 
known to be somewhat aguish.” 

In the mean while Agnes and Algernon Grey 
walked on and passed ep the lower part 
of the castle, and upon the Altan again. There 
she paused with a momentary hesitation ; for 
she felt how sweet a thing liberty must be to 
her companion, and she could not find it in ber 
heart to say that it was time to return to his 
prison. Did any personal feelings mingle with 
ber reluctance? Was she unwilling to part 
with him so soon! Who ever felt a joy that 
was not grieved to lose it? and Agnes Herbert 
had been very happy by the side of Algernon 


Grey. 

He saved her the pain of speaking, however, 
by divining her thoughts ere they were told. 

‘«Methinks, dearest lady,” he said, ‘ that it 
must be time for me to return, and for you te 
go to other occupations, though your kind heart 
will not tell me so. Let us on towards my 
tower, however. My heartfelt thanks are dae 
for the alleviation you have given me, and 
I would not for the world mingle one pain 
with the pleasure you must feel in such an 
act.” 

“ My only pain,” replied Agnes, walkiog on 
beside him, “is, that you must return at all 
The Electress Dowager, I think, may call for 
me again, or I would say, stay longer.” 

They were not long ere they reached the fool 
of the stairs leading up to the place of Alger- 
non's imprisonment ; it seemed to him, indeed, 
marvellously short, and there be stopped to bid 
her farewell for the night. True, he might have 
done 80 as well above; but there the guards 
tenanted the antichamber, and feelings that be 
would not own to himself made him unwilling 
to have witnesses to his parting with her. 

‘Farewell, dear lady,” he said, pressing her 
hand in his; “if you could tell the relief and 
pleasure you have afforded the peor prisoner. 
your heart would, I ain sure, rejoice. Nay, I 
feel that it does, though you cannot know from 
experience how tedious the hours of captivity 
are. Thanks—a thousand thanks—for the sol- 
ace. of the free air, rendered trebly bright by 
your sweet company.” 

“ You have no thanks to give,” she answer- 
ed, leaving ber hand in his; ‘do I not owe you 
everything! and surely, a few hours from the 
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life you have saved is but a poor offering for a 
grateful heart to make. To-morrow night, at 
the same hour, I know I may promise to come 
again, and perhaps my uncle will come with 
me. Till then, I must bid you adieu. Sleep 
well; and pleasant dreams be yours.” f 

He still held her hand fora moment—he still 
gazed upon that fair and beaming face by the 
pale light of the lamp that bang upon the stair- 
case, and sensations he could hardly master 
rose in his hosom. They frightened him, and, 
breaking suddenly the spell that held him, he 
turned and mounted to the chamber, where sat 
tbe men on guard. There came another adieu, 
colder in seeming but not less warm in truth, 
and, entering, he himself closed the door. He 
heard her hand laid upon the key ; but it did 
Dot turn, and the next instant her sweet voice 
reached his ear, somewhat trembling in tone, 
as she said to one of the guards—“ Here, come 
and lock it—I cannot.” 

“ Why, it goes as easy as a wheel,” answer- 
ed the man, advancing with a heavy step; and 
the next moment the door was locked. 

Agnes trod her way back with a slow and 
thoughtful step towards the corridor of the 
apatrinents of the Electress Dowager; but at 
the foot of the stairs she met her uncle Her- 
bert, and the keen eye of affection soon discov- 
ered that from some cause he was agitated, 
though he endeavored to maintain his usual 
-equable mein. 

‘“* What is the matter?” she said, clinging to 
his arm; ‘you are disturbed—I see it in your 
eyes.” 

“Tis nothing, my Agnes,” he said, “ nothing. 
So you have given your prisoner his little holi- 
-day. How did he comport himself?” 

* He enjoyed it much,"’ answered Agnes; 
«¢in his calm and serious manner, he showed 
as much pleasure as I hoped he would feel.” 

“ Ay, but to you, my child,” asked Herbert, 
«* was there any dfference this night 1” 

“Exactly the same as ever,” replied the 
beautiful girl with a gay smile; “banish all 
fears and doubts. Indeed, indeed, you may. [ 
thought they were gone for ever; for 1 know 
tbat such things linger not in your heart; and 
when once you trust, you trust implicitly. You 
may trust here—on him—on me; for not one 
word has ever passed our lips-that the whole 
world might not listen to.” 

“’Tis well!” said her uncle, thoughtfully, 
“ "tis well—I do trust.” 

** Nay, but all is not well, I am sure,” re- 
joined Agnes; ‘something has troubled you.” 

«Nothing but the words of a fool,” answered 
Herbert; “and Iam a fool for being troubled 
by them. Yet something must be done to set 
this matter right. Listen, dear one; I met just 
pow, Master ——, the Elector's droll. How is 
it that men of cominon sense can find gelight 
in the malicious drivelling of a lackwitted knave 
Jike that?) He spoke with mockery of my Ag- 
pes—said he had seen her taking love's walk, 
which is a crooked one, forth from the bed- 
ebamber next the duwager Electress’s hall, 
down to the pleasure gardens, and bade me look 
“well to my pretty bird, a8 he called you. What 
more he said, I need not repeat. One cannot 
atrike an idiot, or I had felled him.” 

Agnes laughed cay “Nay, nay,” she said, 


“he has but proved himself more fool than 
ever!” 

“Laugh not, Agnes, in your young inno- 
cence,” answered Herbert; ‘‘ no woman's name 
must be lightly spotted. You know not, that 
the slightest foul mark upon a pure reputation 
Temains for ever, breeding doubts and suspicions 
impossible to be removed. I'll tell you what, 
my child, I mast have done; for it shall never 
be said, that with my will you ever did aught 
you were ashamed to acknowledge—you shall 
go to the Electress Dowager, and tell her the 
story; you shall petition for leave to speak 
the exact truth of haw and why you were seen 
coming from that room with the prisoner. Yoa 
will obtain it, I doubt not; but if she should 
refuse, I must speak to her myself; for this 
may rest a stain upon you, my child; and it 
must not be. So well do I know you, Agnes, 
that I say boldly and fearlessly, do anything you 
will, provided it be that which you can explain 
to the whole world, when it becomes necessary. 
But, at the same time, I warn you, dear one, 
never do aught that you cannot explain ; for di- 
plomacy is not a woman's trade; and, if it be 
dangerous in the bands of a man, it is fatal in 
those of a woman.” 

“T will go to the Electress, at once,” 
answered Agnes; ‘for although, so far as I 
am personally concerned, I would scoff at all 
idle rumours, yet, were they to give you pain, 
it would be no matter to be scoffed at.” ‘ 

“Go, Agnes, go,” rejoined Herbert. ‘It is 
better, both for you and forme; when you have 
once the power of explaining all, I care not for 
aught else. Idle rumours affect me not, Agnes ; 
and fouls may talk and babble as they please ; 
but doubtful circumstances, unaccounted for, 
must not affect you, my child.” 

“T go, then,” replied Agnes; and, mounting 
the stairs, she hurried to the apartments of the 
Electress Dowager. 


—p— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tuere was a lamp lighted in the chamber, 
to which Algernon Grey returned. He found 
the room neatly ordered, as if care and atten- 
tion had been bestowed upon it; and, in a few 
minutes after his return, a servant entered, 
bearing materials for a meal, such as prisoners 
seldom taste. The man set it down and retired 
in silence; but Algernon Grey left the supper 
untouched. For nearly a quarter of an hour 
he strode up and down the room io deep 
thought; and then, breaking off suddenly, he 
said, ‘I will go to bed and sleep. What need 
of troubling my mind with things that may 
never occurt Am] to cast away every enjoy- 
ment of this mortal life, for fear of their remote 
consequences! No, | will guard my heart 
firmly ; I will rule my conduct strictly ; but I 
will nut debar myself of my sole solace, lest it 
should become tov sweet. I will go and sleep, 
and these gloomy visions will take their figh. 
before the morning.” 

Accordingly, proceeding into the other room, 
he undressed and went to bed. Neither did 
sleep refuse to visit his eyelids; for there are 
few things more sc poy and wearisome than 
the dull lapee of solitary huurs to an active aad 


energetic mind: but his slumber was not calm ; 
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| he not have thrown hie arms around her, and 


it was not of that soft and balmy kind that! clasped her to his beating breast, and pressed 


visits the pillow of careless childhood; nor 
‘was it chequered with those light gay dreams 
which hover over the bed of hopeful youth. 
Visions he had many; but they were all more 
or less dark, all more or less troubled ; and the 
game furms and features were in each. Two 
female figures wero ever present, and one was 
Agnes Herbert. But, as I have already touched 
this theme, I will not pause here to enter into 
the details of all that imagimation and memory 
suggested to the sleeping brain. Suffice it, 
that he slept without repose ; and that agitated 
feelings, running masterless in unreasoning 
slumber, wore both body and mind, even during 
the hours of rest. 

He woke on the following morning languid 
and unrefreshed ; and, if he lay down some- 
what gloomy in his thoughts, the next morning 
found bim sadder and less tranquil still. 

The heavy hours rolled slowly on, and 


warm kisses on those sweet lips, and asked 
her to be his—his for ever! Could he not at 
that moment have poured forth, as from a 
gushing fountain, the full tide of first and 
passionate love, beariog all before it on its 
fierce and eager course? He felt that be 
could; he felt that he had escaped a great 
peril; and he asked himself: ** Should he risk 
the same again? Should he madly run into 
the same strong and terrible temptation! [If 
he did, was it not improbable that any circum- 
stances would arise anew to strengthen and 
support him; that any means of escape, that 
any happy accident would present itself to 
enable or lead him to fly from the immediate 
danger !” 

“Tt is madness to put it to the hazard.” he 
thought. ‘No, I will not go!—I will frame 
some excuse, not to pain her kind and gentle 
heart; and, even if I do show her a want of 


nothing occurred throughout the morning to , courtesy, it is better than to show a want of 
break the dull monotony of his imprisonment. | honour.” : 
The servant brought in the meals, arranged; Ile paused and pondered long. He thougit 
the rooms, and showed towards him every sort ; of what he should do, and what he should say; 
of civility and attention. But still it was not he considered how he might best act so as to 
there that Algernon Grey could find com-! avoid the perilous society, without wounding 
panionghip; and but few words passed, the | one whose sole wish was to give him pleasure. 
young gentleman still speaking first, and re-| Vain thought! Idle considerations! as they 
ceiving but brief and insignificant answers in, always are with man. We raise an imaginary 
‘return. The sight even of a human face, it is | scaffuld, and then build upon it. Comes frm 
true, was pleasant to him; but yet it seemed | reality and knocks it down beneath our feet; 
each time that the man caine and went as if; the whole structure falls; and happy 1s it if 
his momentary presence and quick departure ; our best hopes and brightest happiness are not 
but added to his heaviness of heart. , crushed in the ruins. The last two hours— 
He longed for somebody with whom he could they were hours of meditation—had passed 
converse—any one, it mattered nut who; and! rapidly, far mure so than he had imagined. 
he looked eagerly for his cousin's promised ; He had nut heard the sound of the ARES he 
visit ; but that day William Lovet came not. had not marked the rapid decline of the sao 
It is true his conversation had something more and the steady march of night. He saw, in 
irritating ia it than pleasant to the ears of decd, er rather, be felt, that darkness spread 
Algernon Grey; but vet there was something . through the chamber in witch he sat; but be 
in companionship, something in old associa- had rung for no lights, and he changed nut lw 
tions and mutual habits of thought which he position. He remained fixed with hia eves beat 
fancied would be a relicf; and he felt disap- ; upon the ground, his arm resting on the back 
pointment as the moments flew, and he saw , of the chair, and the left hand playing with his 
him not. cmpty swordbelt, not raising a look even to 
Perhaps there might be a desire to fly from : wards the window, where the glowing heaven 
other ideas, to rid his mind of reflection upon shone in radiant with the last smile of day. 
matters on which he did not wish it to rest ; In about a quarter of an hour after the key 
but as evening came on, and with it that | was turned in the lock, and some one knocked 
change of light which, without diminishing the lightly at the door. He knew that it was 
lustre of day, softens and saddens it, reffection Agnes's hand; he felt sure of it before he saw 
would have way; and Agnes Herbert was her; and, advancing quickly, he gave her ad- 
again the theme of his thoughts, resolution mission, saying, in a mingled tone of jvy and 
contending with affection, and an honourable | sadness : “ Welcome, welcome, dear lady, you 
spirit with a warm and ardent heart. He asked are punctual to your hour.” 
himself, “What am I fecling! What an I “Not quite,” answered Agnes, “ but I was 
doing! And to both, though seemingly very | detained a little. Your hour's freedom shall 
simple questions, he found it difficult to reply. not be abridged, however; for we can stay out 
The difficulty existed in the subtlety of man’s , the longer—Now, will you come !" 

heart, for skilful, indeed, must he be, and well There was a struggle in Algernon Grey's 
experienced in the ways of that dark and in- heart; his lips would scarcely utter the words 
tricate labyrinth, who can find the path to the | he had resulved on; and, perhaps, had he not 
arcana at once. And yet he remeinbered his! seen, as they stood together at the duor, that 
sensations towards Agnes when he had stood ithe antichamber was fur the moment vacant, 
with her in the chamber adjuiniug that of the! the restraint, which the presence of others 
Electresa ; when her hand touched his; when, always more or less imposes, would at once 
bending duwn his head to hear her whispered have turned the balance against resolution. 
words, he felt her warm fragrant breath fan As it was, however, after a pause he replied : 
hie cheek like that of the spring wind. Cuuld, ** Nay, dear lady, you will think me churlisb 
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and morose, J fear, when I say it is hetter for 
me not to go; and, with deep gratitude and 
heart-felt thanks, decline your kindness.” 

“But why?” exclaimed Agnes, gazing on | 
him with surprise ; “surely, I should think it: 
would be a relief.” Y7 
_ ‘And so it is,” he answered, “a sweet and 
joyful one; but that momentary relief, dear 
lady, makes me but feel the bitterncss of 
imprisonment more painfully when it is over. 
Believe me, it is better I should stay.” 

His words, as so frequently happens with 
words which do not fully express all the speak- 
er thinks, had quite the contrary effect to that 
which he intended. They made Agnes Her- 
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than wires or bars—the chain of honour. No 
gentleman could so misuse your trust. But 
you seem yourself tu be well acquainted with 
all these secret ways; though, doubtless, they 
are not much trod by lady’s feet.” 

“Oh, I have them all in my little head,” she 
answered, “as if upon a map. My uncle has 
shown them to me all; for he has a strange 
sort of superstition, that some time or another 
the knowledge may be needful to me. I know 
not what he fears or fancies, but so it is; for 

loomy thoughts frequently possess him, and I 
© not wonder at it. But now I will tell yéa 
my news, and first a silly story about myself ; 
for women, they say, always like to talk about 


bert but the more eager to comfort and to sooth {themselves before all things. Do you know 
him, to lighten his hours of solitude, to banish | our adventure last night alarmed my uncle for 
the dark thoughts that seemed to oppress him ; | his por child's reputation 1” 


and she answered : “Nay, come! 


Do not give 
way to such gloomy fancies. 


“How so?” exclaimed Algernon, with a start 


I will take no'and feeling of more apprehension than the 


denial. You surely cannot refuse a lady, when! lady’s words might seem likely to produce; 
she asks your company in a walk through the | ‘‘ what adventure, sweet lady 1” 


free air. I fear you hold my gratitude as little 
worth; but this is the only means I have of 
showing it. I would willingly come and sit 
with you and cheer you through the day, if my 
uncle would come, too; but the Elector has 
besought him to hurry forward the new de- 
fences of the castle and the town; and every 
instant of his time is employed. Besides, you 
must come to-night; for I have got news for 
you of various kinds ; and I cannot stay here to 
tell them.” 

Algernon Grey smiled faintly; but his reso- 
lution gave way; and, taking Agnes’s hand, 
he pressed his lips upon it, answering: ‘“ You 
ure very kind—too kind ; but I must not make 

‘you think me ungrateful for such kindness; 
therefore I come.” At the same moment the 
guard re-entered the anti-chamber and Alger- 
non Grey followed the lady through it and de- 
scended the stairs with her. 

Grown somewhat bolder by custom, the lady 
led him at once across the great court, and 
thence into the gardens of the castle. «‘ Now,” 
she said, with a gay laugh, ‘“‘if you had the: 
will to be refractory, who could stop you from 
breaking prison! Not this weak hand, I fear.” 

“But these gardens are all walled round,” ; 
answered Algernon Grey, ‘and hemmed in| 
with the fences and outworks. Methinks it, 
would be no easy task to makes one’s escape, 
hence.” 

‘* As easy as a sail upon a lake with a light 
wind and a summersky,”’ answered Agnes gaily. 
‘“* The ground is all pierced over which we tread, 
with subterranean passages leading hither and 
thither, sume to the mountain, some down 
into the town. Did you not see those two 
obelisks just now with two half upen doors by 
the side? Well, they lead straight into the 
city ; and the first night, when I was wander. 
ing with you through these gardens, you must 
have remarked a man appeared so suddenly, 
he startled me. He was some one belonging 
to the castle, who had come up by the vaults. 
But I must not tell you all these secrets, lest, 
tndeng so many doors of his cage open, the 
captive bird should take wing and fly away.” 

She spoke gaily and lightly ; and Algernon 
Grey replied, ‘No fear, no fear, dear lady ; 
you have a stronger hold upon the poor bird} 


“Oh, our adventure in escaping from the 
apartments of the Electress Dowager,” Agnes 
replied ; ‘do you not remember passing the 
fool upon the stairs, and the page? ‘Well, they 
saw us come forth from the room on the left; 
and that fool is as malicious and insolent as he 
is drunken. He met my uncle a fow minutes 
after; he thought fit to jest with my poor name. 
But | only laughed when I was told; for, me- 
thinks, when the breast is clear and the heart 
quiet, one may well treat a fool’s ribaldry with 
scorn. But my uncle took it up more seriously, 
and insisted 1 should ask permission of the 
Princess to tell the whole, in case of need. I 
related to her all that had happened tu us, how 
we had overheard in the neighbouring chamber 
part of her conversation with her son, and how 
we had determined to confront the fool and the 
page upon the stairs rather than listen to more. 
She said we had done well, and gave the per- 
mission I asked for.” 

“Did it end there,” asked Algernon Grey, 
‘or has this knave been busy spreading his 
scandal 1” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Agnes, “he has; and 
perhaps it is lucky I obtained leave to speak; 
for early this morning the Elector sent for me, 
and with a grave brow, told me I had been 
seen the night before leading the English 
prisoner down from his mother’s lodging. I 
answered simply enough, ‘I know I was, your 
Highness. The fool and the page both saw me.’ 
He then asked me what it meant ; and I replied, 
that I bad her Highness’s permission to tell 
him, if he asked, that it was by her commands 
that I had brought you thither and led you 
away again.” 

“ What more, what more?” said Algernon 
Grey, as the lady paused. 

‘“Why, this intelligence seemed to throw 
him into a fit of musing; and, at length, he 
said, ‘ So, she has discovered him, too, and his 
errand ;’ and then he asked me if I knew who 
you were; I answered, ‘I had been told your 
name was Algernon Grey ;’ and thereupon he 
laughed and shook his head; but inquired no 
further, saying, ‘If it were by his mother’s 
orders, it was well.’ Nevertheless, I could 
see that he thinks you some great man, and 
that you come here upon some secret micaion 


of deep moment. So, henceforth, I shall call 
you ‘my lord,’ and be vastly ceremonious."’ 

«Nay, nay, not so,” answered Algernon 
Grey, thrown off his guard; ‘give me none 
such formal titles, sweet lady ; from your lips 
they would sound very harsh to me.” 

“Then call me not ‘lady’ any more,” she 
answered ; ‘ none but the servants here do that. 
I am the child of the castle, and to those who 
know and love me I am only Agnes.” 

Algernon Grey felt his heart beat fast; but 
he had a habit of flying away from such emo- 
tions; and after a single moment's pause, he 
said, “I must clear your mind of one impres- 
sion, however. The Elector is quite wrong; 
and so, I fancy, is the Electress Dowager. 
Because, for an idle whim, I and my cousin 
have pledged ourselves tu each other to go 
through Europe for a year under false names, 
they fancy here, I find, that we have some con- 
cealed object, and that I, who never meddled 
yet with the intrigues of courts, am charged 
with some mighty secret mission. I give you 
my honour—and by this time, I hope, you 
know it ig to be trusted—that I have no such 
task to perform ; that I have no state secrets 
of any kind; in short, that I am but a simple 
English gentleman, travelling hither and thither 
to while a certain portion of dull time—" 

“Which you heartily wish were over,” an- 
swered Agnes gaily. 

“ Not so, a 9 my life,” answered Algernon ; 
“ although I deeply love my country, yet there 
are matters therein sooner or later to be 
brought to issue, which make me long to go on 
wandering thus, till life and the journey find 
their close together, and never more to set my 
foot on British shores. But here come sad 
thoughts again, and J will not indulge them. 
You hinted that there was more to be told me. 
I hope the rest of the tidings is less bitter; for 
it is painful to me that your great kindness, 
Agnes, should have brought discomfort upon 
you or your uncle.” 

“Qh, to me it is none, and with him it is 
og but the rest of my news will, I am sure, 

pleasant to you. You have heard of an un- 
fortunate duel that was fought,” she said, look- 
ing up in his face with a smile which the twi- 
light did not conceal, ‘“‘between an Engiish 
gentleman and the Baron of Oberntraut. You 
have been sorry for the young baron, I am sure, 
and will be glad to hear that to day he is much 
better. His wounds, indeed, seem not to be 
mortal, as was at first thought ; and that these 
terrible faintings, from several of which they 
fancied he would never revive, proceeded sole- 
ly from great loss of blood. I heard he was 
up this afternoon, and seated in a chair.” 

“ This is good news, indeed,” aswered Alger- 
won Grey. “Believe me, I did not seek to 
wound him, and perilled my own safety to avoid 
it; till, at length, in the half-ligtit—for it was 
then growing dark—lI was obliged to return his 
attack, seeking to touch him but slightly. He 
slipped, however, and was thus more sharply 
hurt. You, too, are pleased if I judge rightly,” 
he added, gazing down upon her with an inquir- 
ing look ; ** tor methinks that a part of the young 
baron’s wrath against myself is a sort of retri- 
bution for one pleasant evening that I enjoyed 
too much with you in these same gardens.” 
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“T trust not,” said Agnes, eagerly; “I trust 
not. He should have known better ; he should 
have known that that is all in vain. Heisa 
noble, brave, and upright man, gencrous, and 
kind in many things; but still—” and there she 
paused, as if unwilling to speak farther. 

Two or three minutes of silence had passed, 
and the hearts of Algernon Grey and Agnes 
Herbert were, perhaps, both busy with feelings 
somewhat similar. At length, a wild strain of 
music rose up from the town below, and they 
paused on the edge of the great terrace to listen 
to it. 

“A party of young students singing,” sail 
the lady. ‘Do you love music?” 

“T must not say better than aught on earth,* 
said Algernon Grey; “but yet, if I were to 
ask for any sort of consolation in hours of grief 
and heaviness, I would choose some sweet 
voice to sing my cares away. I made my 
cousin send me up an instrument; but I koow 
not how it is I have not had the heart to use it.” 

“Oh, I will sing for you some time or anoth- 
ex,”” answered Agnes; ‘I learned from a f 
mous Italian musician who was here, and who 
said [ was no bad scholar.” 

“Tt would be; indeed, a great delight,” an 
swered Algernon; ‘‘butI fear I must not hope 
for it as a solace of my imprisonment, if your 
uncle is so busily occupied.” 

Agnes looked down thoughtfully for a mo- 


‘ment, and then laughed. “I do not know,” 


she said; “I do not know; we shall see. J 
trust your imprisonment will not be long ; and 
you told me once you were going away very 
soon. I must lose no opportunity of showing 
my deep thankfulness for what you hate done 
for me. It is little, indeed, that J can offer. 
Some mcn have mines of gold and precives 
stones, and sume but a garden of poor flowers; 
but were | a prince, I would not value less the 
tribute of the poor man’s blossoms, if givea 
with a willing heart, than that of the great vas- 
sal's ore. I do hope that you will teel the same, 
and accept all I can do, though it be but small, 
as a testimony of what I would do had I greater 
means.” 

We need not pursue their conversation far- 
ther: for nearly an hour more it went on in the 
same strain ; and if the resolutions of Algernoa 
Grey faltered for a moment now and then—ifa 
tenderer word would fall from his lips—yet still, 
considering the feelings that were at his bear, 
he exercised great power overbimself. I know 
not whether it were better or worse for Agnes 
that he did so; for certainly the calmness of 
his manocr, and the careful tone of his language, 
aided ber in deceiving herself as to that which 
was in her own breast. She laughed to score 
the thought of love hetween them. She was 
grateful, dceply grateful; and if there was 
aught more in her bosom, she fancied it was 
but a feeling of compassion for one she thought 
wronged by unjust imprisonment. She could 
hear him talk as calmly of his departure, she 
eaid to herself, as she could listen to a sermon 
or a lecture. She could speak of it herself 
without one emotion. Wae this like love! 
Oh, no. She had a deep friendship for him: 
well she might have; but that, an titude, 
and compassion, were all. Agnes knew not 
what she would have felt had she been called 
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upon to part with himthat moment. As it was 
she went on gaily, like a child treading the 
verge of a precipice, and gathering flowers 
upon the edge of destruction. And when the 
time of his short liberty was at an end, she was 
sorry for it; for it had been a sweet and pleas- 
ant time to her. They parted at tle door of 
his chamber, each with a sigh; and Algernon 
Grey paced up and down his solitary room; 
and, as the moon rose solemnly over the hills, 
he opened his window and gazed forth, as if his 
thoughts would be more free with the wide 
expanse of heaven and earth before him. The 
Tmoment after, he heard the sound of an instru- 
ment of music; and turning quickly round to 
the right he saw the light streaming forth from 
&n open casement, which, as far as he could 
calculate, was near those of the Electress 
Dowager. He could not see into the room ; 
but the sweet sounds issued forth upon the 
night air, 38 a skilful hand swept the strings ; 
and a moment after, a voice, the sweet, clear, 
rounded tones of which he knew right well, 
poured out a flood of melody, rising and falling 
on the car like the notes of a nightingale in 
the spring eventide. The music was not ex- 
actly gay; but yet, every now and then, a 
cheerful tone enlivened the graver strains ; 
and partly from memory—for he had heard the 
song before—partly from the exceeding clear- 
ness with which every word was pronounced, 
he distinguished each verse as it was sung. 


SONG. 


The moon is on high, but she's hid by a cloud, 
The prospect | gloomy ond drear, 
And otill through the night may she weep ‘neath the 


shroud; 
Bat daylight is coming, and near. 


The heart is bowed down ‘neath the cares of the hour, 
And the eye heey be dimmed by a tear; 

But the heart shall rise up in the morn like a flower; 
For 5 brighter day's coming, and near. 


We have praated and hoped, been oppress'd, and have 
eved : 


But py will return, never fear; 
There's a trust and a hope that is never deceived ; 
A brighter day's coming, and near. 


Each life has its joy, and cach life has its pain; 
But the tempest still leaves the sky clear ; 

And for honour and truth, which are never in vain, 
A brighter day's coming, and near. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Awotner night passed of agitating thought, 
with but little sleep and many troublous dreams ; 
and for more than one long hour Algernon Grey 
remained in deep and intense thought, ponder- 
ing over the present and the future. I know 
not how or why—for there are many mysteries 
in man’s nature, which the skill of philosophy, 
as yet, has not been able to unravel ; but cer- 
tain it is, that at one particular portion of the 
night, unless sleep deaden the reflective powers 
and still the imagination, or active exertion oc- 
cupies the thoughts with tangible things, dark 
and gloomy images come crowding upon the 
mind, and seem to triumph over the of 
reason, With a supernatural influence, like that 
which has been attributed to spectres from the 
grave. Ali that is sad and horrible in man’s 
general fate, all that is grievous or perilous or 
worthy of regret in the history of the past, in 


the aspect of the present, in the prospect of 
the future, marches by in long and black pro- 
cession ; and the oppressed heart is fain to ex- 
claim, at this sight of human ills, “« What! wilk 
the line last to the crack of doom?” 

The couch of Algernon Grey was not with- 
out such apparitions ; and—alas! that I should 
say it—the thought of her who had just quitted 
him in all her beauty, in all her sweetness, in 
all her grace, but rendered the wild phantoms , 
of fancy more terrible. He felt, he could not 
deny, in that hour of the opening of the heart's 
secrets to itself, that he loved her, eagerly, 
ardently, with the first passionate love of en- 
thusiastic youth; that to win ber he woold 
willingly have sacrificed rank, name, station, 
aught on earth but his own sense of right. But 
still, at the samo time, came a voice from his 
own breast, like that of fate, repeating, ‘‘ She 
cannot be thine! she cannot be thine !” 

“What should he do?” he asked himself; 
‘thow should he act?” He could not repay 
her gentle kindness, offered in simple innocence, 
by a grateful heart. Flight was his only re- 
source; but he was a prisoner and had no 
power to fly. Chained down to the sole soci- 
ety most dangerous to his peace, it seemed as 
if he were tied to the stake to endure to the 
utmost the fiery ordeal of temptation. Then 
again, he strove to cast the thoughts from him, 
and gained a brief interval of sleep; but visions, 
all coloured by the same gloomy hues, either 
disturbed repose, or made him start up again 
to think of the same themes, and wrestle with 
the same dark adversaries. 

At length the day dawned; and, starting 
quickly from his bed, he hurried to the window, 
opened it, and gazed forth. Ob, how sweet 
was, the fresh aspect of the morning to hie 
wearied eyes, as calm and refreshing to the 
mind as the gentle breath of the early summer 
day to the heated cheek it blew upon. The 
golden light spread through the valley and over 
the hills, sunk in amongst the deep woods and 
throughout the masses of the dark trees from 
a soft background of luminous mist; while, 
here and there, a woodman's fire or cottage 
chimney, sent op wreaths of faint blue smoke, 
rolling in graceful lines amongst the leaves and 
branches. 

The day went on in its usual course: many 
hours of solitude, broken only by the entrance 
of a servant or the guard. Algernon Grey 
found no means of relieving the tedious pass- 
ing of the time. He tried to read, but he could 
not. He turned from the instrument of music 
he had asked for, with a sickened feeling, as if 
sweet sounds would but increase the bitterness 
of meditation. Thought, devouring thought, 
consumed the moments ; till towards evening, 
when the guard threw open the door, and to 
his surprise he saw hje old and attached ser- 
vant, Antony, enter and approach him. The 
man's face wore a mingled expression, as if he 
was striving to keep up his usual appearance of 
gaiety, when in truth his heart was sad; and 
bis master would not suffer one who, he well 
knew, loved him dearly, to see how bitterly cir- 
cumstances made him feel his imprisonment. 

“« Well, Tony,” he said, in a cheerful tone; 
‘‘ge they bave given admission to you to me, 


at length.” 
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«Yes, my lord,” replied the man; “they 
have come down from their high flight, now 
that they find their heavy bravo will not die. 
I hope your lordship has not fancied I have been 
negligent ; for I have becn up here twice a 
day, and the page as often. The little devil 
would have stabbed the guard, I believe, to get 
entrance, if I had not stopped him; but we two 
are not enough to storm the castle, and we 
should have only got ourselves in limbo too. 
However, to-night they let me in, to carry you 
these letters, which a courier brought just now 
from England ; so there are now four of us; 
and, if you like, methinks between us all we can 
contrive to get you out.” 

Algernon Grey shook his head with a smile, 
and taking the letters and reading the addresses 
with a listless, uninterested look, 

«No, no, Tony,” he said; ‘‘ they would only 
catch us again, before we had gone far. But 
what was that you said of the young Baron of 
Oberntraut !” 

“Why, the fellow you fought with, sir,” an- 
swered the servant, ‘if you mean him, is get- 
ting better hourly. He was out in the garden 
up there, to-night, by the bank of the river, 
sitting in a chair. You have not burt him 
much, it seems. Pity you did not send your 
sword through his maw. The bleeding will do 
him good, however ; for he is mighty pale, and 
won't affront an English gentleman again, I 
warrant. I saw him myself when I rode up to 
get tidings. There he was, sitting all white 
and colorless in a great gilt chair against 
the wall of the house, like a wax-candle in a 
sconce.” 

While the man had been speaking, his mas- 
ter had slowly approached the window, opened 
one of the letters, and was reading the first 
lines as his servant concluded. For a moment 
or two the subject of the epistle seemed to pro- 
duce no great effect. He smiled slightly, ran 
his eye down to the bottom, skimming care- 
lessly the contents, and then turned the page. 
The next moment, however, he seemed to be 
stirred by strong emotions ; his brow contract- 
ed, his eye flashed, his lip quivered, and the 
hot angry blood rose in an instant into his 
cheek and overspread his forchead with a fiery 
glow. Straining his eyes upon the sheet, he 
read on; and, when he had done, held the let- 


ter open in his hand for several minutes, gazing ' 


sternly up into the air. He uttered nota word ; 
but the servant could see how his heart beat, 
by the quivering of the paper in his hand. 


Then, throwing it down upon the table, he tore | 


open the other hastily and read it likewise. 
The contents did not seem to mitigate his agi- 
tation, though they mingled a degree of scorn 
with the expression of his countenance. This 
time some portion of his emotion found vent in 
a few brief words: “So, 80!” he cried. “So 
bold and shameless—and shall I be restrained 
by such scruples! Nay, nay, this is too had— 
England, farewell! You shall not feel my foot 
for many a day!” 

“Ab, my lord!" said the man, ‘things scem 
going on at a fine rate, truly ; methinks, when 
one takes a part so boldly, the other may 
well choose his part too. Faith, I would let 


them whistle for me long enough, before I 
went.” 
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“ What do you mean?” exclaimed Algernon 
Grey, turning upon him sharply. 

‘Why, my noble lord, I have had a letter, 
too, by Hob, the courier; and I dare say the 
news in mine and yours is all the same.”’ 

“And has it become the common scandal. 
then?” said Algernon Grey thoughtfully. ‘So 
young, so fair, s0 haughty, and yet so shame- 
less! Leave me, Tony, leave me, and come 
up to-morrow early; doubtless they will give 
you admission, if all goes well—I want naught 
more to-night; leave me, I say.” 

“Well, my lord, if I were you, I would not 
take it much to heart,” replied the man, linger- 
ing for a moment ere he departed. “ There's 
not much love lost on either side, I believe, 
and never was; and you will be just as w 
quit of a bad bargain.” ' 

Algernon Grey waved his hand for bim to 
leave the room, but answered not ; and when 
the man was gone, he strode up and down the 
wide chamber for full half an hour with quick 
and agitated steps. Then, casting himself into 
a chair, he laughed aloud, exclaiming, “I ama 
fool! Why should I grieve. Why let such 
idle passions tear me! I love her not—have 
never loved her—I contemn, despise her—have 
ever scorned her pitiful pride, and but strove, 
against my nature, to bend my affections to m 
duty. Let her take her course—nay, indeed, 
she has taken it.” 

The door opened suddenly, and then, for the 
first time, he perceived that night had fallen, 
as the lights from the ante-chamber poured in; 
and he saw the form of Agnes, without distin- 
guishing her features, standing in the doorway, 
like a graceful shadow. 

“Will you come to-night!” said that sweet, 
musical voice ; and, starting up, Algernon Grey 
snatched his hat from the table, replying— 
“Most willingly, fair Agnes.” 

As they walked along through the courts 
by the Altan, out into the gardens over the 
terrace, Agnes saw that a great change had 
come upon her companion. Far from seeming 
to have received any heavy news from his na- 
tive land, it appeared as if some heavy weight 
had been taken from his mind. His manner 
was light and cheerful ; his words gay and fall 
of unusual fire—somewhat wild and absent, 
indeed, at times; but still, the whole tone was 
suoshiny and very unlike the gloomy maood of 
the preceding night. ; 

The difference made Agnes thoughtful. She 
‘asked herself, ‘Is it his nature to be thus va- 
riablet” But she would not believe it. There 
| was something in her breast that would not let 
her think the slightest ill of him beside her. 
| The picture of his character was already drawn 
| by the hand of affection upon a woman's heart ; 


and, when such is the case, stern, and hard, 
and continued must be the wearing power that 
| can ever efface the lines. A new light seemed 
‘to break upon her; and at length she said, “I 
think I can divine that you have heard how 
| much better is your adversary. It ie said they 
will bring him into Heidelberg to-morrow." 
“Yes, I have heard it,” answered Algernon 
Grey, ‘and am exceedingly rejoiced to find 
his wound will not prove dangerous.” 
Agnes was satisfied ; his new gaiety was ac- 
counted for; and, as they wandered on, she 
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gave free course to all her own thoughts, as ‘before my eyes, her sweet voice sounding in 
they sprang up from the deep well of the heart : my ears, her high yet gentle thoughts mingling 
unobstructed to the lips. Once, indeed, she! with and softening my own, how can I so 
was a little frightened at her own feelings and ; guard myself as never to betray the secret of 
at his manner. Not that he said aught to alarm | my bosom !—how can I restrain myself 80 a8 


Or agitate her; but there was a tenderness 
mingled with the frank and rapid‘outpouring of 
all the ideas that seemed to cross his brain, 
which startled and moved her. But women 
have always some veil ready to hide agitating 
truths from their own eyes; and Agnes dis- 
missed the thought ere it had possessed her 
mind for a moment. Carried away by the 
quick and sparkling current of his conversation, 
her brain seemed to whirl as the mind followed 
him; and he, in the turbulent emotions pro- 
duced by the tidings he had received and the 
struggling love within his bosom, suffered him- 
self to be hurried rapidly on, he saw not, he 
knew not, he cared not whither. Their peril- 
ous course in a frail bark some few days before 
down the furious torrent of the Neckar was 
but an emblem of the voyage of their two hearts 
along the troubled stream of love that night. 
Time flew on more rapidly than either of them 
knew; the castle clock striking ten roused 
them as it were from a dream ; and, returnio 
to his prison, Algernon Grey, as before, parte 
from Agnes in the ante-chamber. The mo- 
ment he had entered his own room the door 
was closed ; be cast himself into a scat, leaned 
his folded arms upon the table, und, as if utterly 
exhausted, let his head fall upon his arms; and 
there, for three long hours, without a change 
of attitude, he remained plunged in the cares of 
wild, unformed, unregulated thoughts. An at- 
tendant camc in, but he took nv notice of him. 
He placed supper on the table, and invited him 
courteously to take some. He replied not, for 
he heard not; and the.man, thinking that he 
slept, retired. 

At the end of the time I have mentioned the 
prisoner started up, brushed back the rich brown 
curls from his broad forehead with a bewildered 
look, and, taking a light, retired to bed and slept, 
strange to say, profoundly. 

The sun had risen high; an attendant had 
twice entered the large room; and all the 
world was busy 


with the ordinary affairs of | his master ; 


love and seck hers in return t 
Men have tried the same before and bave ever 
failed. I have no such confidence in my own 
strength, and I will not risk it; I will fly— 
whatever it cost to tear myself away, I will fly.” 

The hours went by; and a little before nvon 
the prisoner received a brief visit from Herbert. 
The news he brought was so far satisfactory, 
as it showed Algernon the prospect of his speedy 

| liberation. His adversary had been removed 

, into Heidelberg the day before, had not suffered 

‘in the least by the exertion, had passed a good 

| night, and pronounced himself quite well. But 


| not to tell m 


the duration of the old officer’s stay was so 
short, that no other information could be com- 
| munieated. After dinner Algernon’s servant 
appeared again, but he brought no tidings; and 
when his master inquired, with some surprise, 
what had become of his cousin, that he saw 
him not, the stout servant answered, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ Ob, sir, he is woman-hunting ; some 
fair lady here has him always at her heels; 
but, though Heaven forbid I should say I love 
him much, yet I do believe he has striven to 
serve you, in this matter at least ; for I know 
he has been twice with the Elector and once 
with the Electress about your affairs.” 

“And why love you him not, Tony 1"’ asked 
his master. ‘] have seen, it is true, that you 
have less reverence for him than pleases me; 
but I would fain know the cause.” 

‘«-T have known him from a boy,” replied the 
-man drily; ‘and, though he never did aught 
;to injure or offend me, yet there are certain 
‘things that one sees, and hears, and knows, 
| which, do what a man will, make up in the 
‘course of time an amount of love or disliking 
very difficult to be changed. I own I love him 
not; and, to say truth, I have found few that 
do who have known him as well ; but it is no 
‘affair of mine, and, if you love him, I have 
' naught to do but to be his humble servant.” 
“T trust you will show yourself so,” replied 
“ first, as be is my kinsman; next, 


life, befure Algernon Grey awoke from one of: as he is my friend.” 


those deep, dreamless sleeps, which sometimes 
succeed to the exhausting conflict of passions 
in the human breast. For a few moments he 
could hardly tell where he was; he could with 
difficulty recollect the circumstances in which 
he was placed, or the events of the preceding 
day. But, as they rashed at length apon mem- 
ory, a shadow came over his face; and again 
the question recurred, ‘What am I doing? 
Whither am I hurrying?” The gloom of the 
preceding days came over him more darkly 


than evcr, and he passed a full hour in anxious ; 


thought. 
“No, no!” he exclaimed at length ; ‘‘ what- 
‘ever be the temptation, I will not do such 
wrong to her young and innocent heart as to 
seck its love, while there is no chance, no hope 
ef var ultimate union. I will rather see her 
ive her hand to another, and live on m love- 
ess, cheerless solitude mysclif. Yet, if I am 
kept here, if I linger near her in this constant 
companionship, with her beauty and her grace 


__ “Twill, my lord,” replied the man; “unless 
‘I can some time show you that he is not your 
| friend ; for that's a point I doubt.” 

“ You are prejudiced,” answered Algernon 
Grey; ‘and I thought not to see one, who 
wants not sense, recollect the follies of a boy, 
long, long years afterwards. Now leave me.” 

“Jt ia not only follies I remember, my lord,” 
replied,she servant, gravely ; “I never accused 
him of follies. It is not head he wants, it is 
heart. For ten long years I saw him in your 
father's house, a child, a lad, almost a man; 
and I know him well.” 

Leave me,” said Algernon Grey sternly ; 
and the servant withdrew. But, if the truth 
| must be told, his young master was more 
inclined to share his sentiments than he would 
admit. For some years he had not seen his 
cousin, ere he joined him on the continent. 
He had remembered him only as the companion 
of his boyhood, elder by several years, but still 
bending to share all his sports and pastimes < 
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devising pleasures for him, and breaking the 
dull ceremonies of a stately hoasehold. After 
they met again, however, he bad seen much 
‘ that pained and displeased him; and he felt 
sorry, not without good cause, that he bad 
entered into one of those wild and romantic 
engagements with him, to travel together for a 
certain time under feigned names, which had 
been rendered common at that period by the 
publication of the most popular, but, at the 
game time, it must be said, the most idle 
yomance that ever was written—*' The Astrea 
of D'Urfy.” He turned his mind, however, 
from the subject as soun as possible, after the 
servant had jeft him ; and now he tried to read 
and pass his time with any other thoughts than 
those of Agnes Herbert. All those who have 
made such efforts know how vain they are. 
She was ever before his eyes, ever present to 
hie fancy ; and be gave up the attempt, asking 
himself whether, if she came again that night, 
he should go as before, or steadily refuse such 
dangerous companiunship. 

e@ was saved the struggle, however; for 
about five o’clock Herbert again presented him- 
self, followed by @ guard, and, taking Alger- 
non’s hand warmly, be said, ‘Come, my young 
friend, your imprisonment is drawing near an 
end. The Elector has sent for you, and, doubt- 
less, it is to give you freedom, for this young 
Oberntraat is recovering fast. Come with me, 
and we shall soon hear more.” 

Algernon Grey followed willingly enongh, 
and the English officer led him, by several of 
those passages and staircases through which 
he had passed with Agnes on the first night of 
hie imprisonment, to the eastern part of the 
castle, where Frederic’s own apartments were 
situated. At length, crossing an antichamber 
full of guards and attendants, they entered a 
hall where the Elector was waiting with his 
court. There was but a small attendance of 
the Palatinate nobility, it is true, not above 
fifteen or twenty persons being present ; but 
Algernon Grey saw several who had surround- 
ed the Prince on the first night of his presenta- 
tion, and amongst the rest Lord Craven and 
the old Baron of Oberntraut. The worthy 
chamberlain's countenance, notWithstanding 
the reports made of his son’s health, did not 
seem a bit more placable than when last the 
young Englishman had seen it; and that of 
the Elector bore a somewhat grave and em- 
barrassed look. As the whole party were 
assembled not far from the door, however, 
Algeraon Grey had not much time for observa- 
tion before he stood within a step of the Elector, 
and to his surprise found Frederic’s hand ex- 
tended towards him. He took it instantly, and’ 
bent his head over it, without, however, bow- 
ing the knee, and the Prince at once began the 
conversation, saying :— 

“T have been much grieved, sir, to be forced 
by the laws and customs of my country to 
subject you to the inconveniences of imprison- 
roent till auch time as the results of your duel 
with one of my officers, the Baron of Obern- 
traut, could be fully ascertained. We have an 
edict here repressing sach encounters; but as 
ie ave a stranger to our lawe, though amena- 

to them while in these dominions, I mast 
say the fault was more his than yours. The 
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Baron may now, however, be considered well,. 
and J am willing to pass aver the offence on both 
parts; in his case considering all that he has 
already undergone, and in yours, your ignorance 
of ourlaws. I have sent for you, therefore, to 
tell you your imprisonment is at an end, and 
to reconcile you with the family of your late 
adversary. Henceforth, I trust, you will be 
friends, not enemies." 

Algernon Grey was about to reply that he 
had never entertained the slightest enmity 
towards his opponent, when the old Lurd of 
Oberntraut took a step forward and said, ina 
sharp tone, ‘I came here, noble prince, to seek 
reparation, and not friendship; and I beseech 
your Highnese—” 

But at that moment he was interrupted by 
a low voice from behind, saying, ‘* Will you 
allow me to pass, Lord Craven ?” 

The gentleman thus addressed made way; 
and the next instant the Baron of Oberntract 
himself came forward, ghastly pale, and appar- 
ently somewhat feeble, but yet walking with a 
firm step and an upright head. The moment 
he stood before the Elector, he held forth his 
hand frankly to Algernon Grey, saying, ‘J, at 
least, sir, entertain no such feelings ; I come 
here to ask your friendship, and to thank you 
for a lesson you have taught me, which will 
make me a wiser man to the end of my iife. I 
have been somewhat spoiled by success and 
flattery, sir; and needed a check, such as this 
wound has given, to teach me that nv man can 
always have his way in this world. You are 
the most skilful swordsman I have ever seen; 
you dealt nobly and honourably with me, and ia 
this presence I deelare that the whole fauk, 
from first to, last, was mine. I sought the 
quarrel, urged it on, led you to the place of the 
encounter; and I do believe that, exposed by 
my rash anger to your cooler skill, my life was 
often at your mercy, had you chosen to take it. 
I thank you, therefore, for the wound you gave, 
and trust you will forget the past, and take my 
offered hand.” 

“With my whole heart,” answered Algernon 
Grey, pressing it warmly; ‘‘and I do assure 
you, Baron, that only the defence of my own 
life would have induced me to injure you. I 
could not help it, however; for you are not aa 
adversary to be trifled with. Indeed it was 
more accident than aught else that gave me 
a momentary advantage. Had not your foot 
slipped on the wet sward, the chance might 
have been against me, and I should have been 
lying still enough by this time.” 

The young baron smiled with a look of pleas- 
ure at this testimony to his skill; ard the 
Elector, calling the old Lord of Oberntraut into 
one of the deep windows, said, ‘* My lord, I in- 
t¥eat—nay, I command, that you Jet your anger 
drop, and cease all vain pursuit of revenge. 
This is no ordinary man you have to deal with. 
I know him, though he believes I do not, and 
am aware not only that he is one of the high 
nobles of England, but also that he is sent hither 
on a secret missien of deep importance to my 
welfare.” 

“A spy, sir, you would say?” murmured the 
old ‘ord, in a low bitter tone. 

“Hush, sir!” cried the Elector, his brow 
Growing dark ; ‘‘no more of thia if you wold 
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merit the continuance of my favour. I am not 
80 powerless that I cannot make my commands 
respected by my own court. You hear what 
your sun has said. He exculpates him of all 
blame. No serious injury has been done, and 
I insist that you yield to reconciliatiyn.” 

“ As the hoy is satisfied,” replied the cham- 
berlain, doggedly, ‘‘and in obedience to your 
Highness, [ submit ;” and turning towards Al- 
gernon Grey, he added, ** By the commands of 
my Prince, sir, I am ready to let this matter 
drop; but I must advise you not to try such 
things again with—” 

“Hush, bush, my father!’’ cried his son, ‘I 
will proclaim to all the world that there never 
was a more noble gentleman than he who new 
Stands before you; and as you have hated him 
solely as my adversary, I do beseech you now 
to love him as my friend.” 

‘Well, sir, well,” replied the old lord, “I 
have naught to say; let the matter be passed 
and forgotten ;" but it was evident that his ill- 
will was but little diminished, and his angry 
pride unpacified. 

“Well,” said the Elector, with a courteous 
smile, ‘this all being settled, and animosities 
healed, we will now part for the evening—and 
you, noble sir,” he continued, turning to Alger- 
non Grey, “though [ will only call you by the 
name you are pleased to assume, will, I trust, 
grace our court by your presence to-morrow at 
the hour of eleven. We have there matters of 
some weight, which we wish to make known 
to all friends and well-wishers, either of the 
Elector Palatine, or his lady, the pearl of Eng- 
land ; and We trust, that you may be ranked in 
both classes.” 

**T will not fail, your Highness,” answered 
Algernon Grey; ‘‘but I fear it may be my 
audience of leave-taking.”” 

“Not 80, not 0,” replied the Elector; ‘we 
shall find means to keep you with us, I do not 
doubt. However that may be, farewell for the 
present ;” and passing through the opposite 
door with a large part of his train, comprising 
the old Baron of Oberntraut, he left the hall. 
As soon as he was gone, Algernon Grey's late 
adversary once more grasped bis band, saying, 
** You must not go, my friend; the Elector has 
need of swords such as yours ; ay, and of hearts 
and heads such as yours, too. If there is chiv- 
alry in your nature; if there is high spirit and 
generous enthusiaam—and I know there is— 
you will give him aid in his hour of need. I 
may be tied down to this spot by many things ; 
but if you go with him, I know there is a better 
arm and better brain than any I could bring.” 

“ Nay, not better,” answered Algernon Grey, 
‘‘though equally devoted to any good cause. But 
I know not what you mean, on what expedition 
he is bound, or what enterprise is before him.” 

‘“‘T cannot tell you,” answered Oberntraut in 
a low voice; ‘and [ cannot entertain you, as 
I could wish, at my own lodgings, on account 
of this sickness ; but if you inquire for me to- 
morrow, ere you come hither, I will tell you 
more. Now 1 must returo; for, to say truth, 
lam tired. I never thought to know the day 
when [ should say that a short walk and a brief 
conference were too much for my strength; 
but so it is, and I must go and lie once more 
down and rest.” 
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The party broke up soon; but ere Algernon. 
Grey quitted the hall for the purpose of return. 
ing to the place of his imprisonment, to see that 
all ais effects were carefully carried down to 
the inn below, Lord Craven approached, and, 
after shaking hands with him, said something 
in a low voice. 

“This opening: if you will,’ answered Al. 
gernon Grey ; “but what is it, Craven?" 

The young nobleman replied in a whisper; 
and a dark cloud immediately came over Al- 
gernon Grey's countenance. 

“T know it all,” he answered ; “all that you 
can tell me, Craven. Come and see me, if you 
will. Right glad shall I be to spend an hour 
with you; but mention net that name again. 
Much is, doubtless, false ; much is, doubtless, 
exaggerated ; but much must be true that should 
not be so; and my own course is decided.” 
Thus saying, he turned to Herbert, and, aftera 
few words, walked back with him to the tower 
where he had been confined. 


—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue fair Princess of England, now ia the 
pride of youth and beauty, in the full sunshine 
of prosperity and power, with one of the fairest 
portions of the earth for her dominions, with 
admiration, flattery, esteem, love, almost ado- 
ration, rising up almost like incense beture her, 
but with so sad and dark a fate fer the future, 
sat in her silver chamber, surrounded by all the 
beauty she could collect frum her husband's 
dominions. There were only three men pres- 
ent, two old German noblemen, and, strange 
to say, our acquaintance, William Lovet. The 
hour was nearly the same as that in which Al- 
gernon Grey was summoned to the presence of 
the Elector ; and every face around was full of 
satisfaction as the Princess and her countryman 
talked somewhat lightly of the imprisonment of 
Lovet's kinsman, and the prospects before him ; 
using the French tongue. 

The Englishman stood before the chair of the 
Electress, with his hat and plume dangling from 
his hand, his head slightly bent, his ear turned 
to hear the Princess’s words, and a slight sar- 
castic smile upon his finely-turned lip. 

‘© Good faith ! your Highness,” he said, in an- 
swer to something the Princess communicated, 
“«] know not well whether to rejoice or be sad 
at the tidings you give me.” 

“Sad!” exclaimed Elizabeth, with a look of 
much surprise; ‘have you not yourself been 
urging his liberation ?” 

“That was a duty,” answered Lovet, with 
the same ineaning smile; ‘but there muy be 
unpleasant duties, madam.” 

‘‘Are you his friend, bis kinsman!” ex- 
claimed the Llectress. 

‘‘ Both,” answered Lovet; ‘but yet, friend- 
ship may havo unpleasant duties to perform. 
urged his liberation not because I thought it 
best for him, but because it was what he had a 
right to demand.” 

“Is he so wild and rash, then,” demanded 
Elizabeth, ‘that, like a lion, he must be kept in 
a cage 1—But you are jesting ; I see # on your 
face.” 

“Good faith! not eo I, lady,” answered the 
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Englishman ; “ but because all men do not know | 
what is best for them; and my cousin is one of 
them—a rare, keen judge for others, but not for 
himsclf.—Now, look around, your Highness. 
What do you see?” 

“Too many things for a catalogue,” an- 
swered the Princess; ‘ vases, statues, hang- 
ings of blue and silver, many fair ladies, 
-and—” 

‘Stop there, I beg,” said Lovet. “‘ All these 
bright things make me judge that it were wise 
for any gay and courtly gentleman to stay 
amongst them; but these same things—nay, 
their very beauty’’— and he ran his eye over 
the circle round the Electress, calling forth a 
well-pleased smile on many of the faces near— 
“have quite the contrary effect on my good 
cousin, making him seek to fly such sweet 
temptation ; and, like a wandering friar, or our 
food friend St. Anthony, resist the devil, love, 

ymen, and the rest, by solitude and macera- 
tion.” The Electress laughed and he proceeded; 
« Weare of different judgments, he and I; while 
I am free, J etay even where I am; no sooner is 
he at liberty than be flies, depend upon it; but 
if I could bave a private word with your Highb- 
ness, I might tell you more, and say things 
worthy of your ear.” 

Elizabeth gazed round the circle for an instant, 
and then said, speaking English, ‘‘ There is no 
one who understands our native tongue.” 

A moinentary hesitation seemed to come over 
Wi'uam Lovet; and be paused for an instant, 
ere he replied. It was seldom that such a thing 
happened to him; for he was ready and quick 
at repartee, and had, as is the case with many a 
shrewd and intriguing man, a habit, as shrewd as 
nature, of veiling bis direct meaning in figures 
which implied more than was actually said. He 
rarely found a difficulty in making his hearers 
easily comprehend all that he meant, while he 
guarded against an accurate report of anything 
that he had instigated, requested, or desired, 

“by rendering the expressions in themselves 30 

unmeaning, that, when repeated to an unpre- 
pared ear, their sense, if they had any, seemed 
very different from that which the circum- 
stances at the moment gave them. In the 
present instance, however, his task was one of 
some difficulty ; for he sought to convey to 4 
mind, naturally shrewd and acute, and accus- 
tomed to deal very much with hyperbole and 
metaphor, a false idea in the general, while 
all the particulars were in themselves true. 

So long did he remain silent, that the Elect- 
ress ai lenyth said in a tone of impatience, 
“ Well, sir, what would you say ?” 

“ Good faith ! your Highness,”’ he answered 
in a frank tone; “1 do not know well how to 
begin. I must not forget that it is my cousin I 
am speaking of; but yet I wish to give you such 
an insight into the matter that you may judge 
fairly of it by yourself. From various circum- 
etances, which it is little worth while to speak 
of, this good cousin of mine has conceived a hor- 
ror and fear of woman's love.” 

“ I can conceive the circumstances,” answer- 
ed the Electress ; ‘his history is not wholly un- 
known tu me, Master Lovet.” 

“Then you have the whole affair,” answered 
her visitor, catching gladly at the admission ; 
“TI need say nothing more. You have seen 
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with your own eyes, know right well, must have 
beard and marked the attractions which your 
court possesses for my poor cousin Algernon 
Within two days he took fright at his own scn- 
sations, and was for flying as fast as possible; 
but a duel, a knight-errant like adventure, im- 
prisonment, and the devil to boot, I believe, 
have detained him here even till now; aod 
Love’s chain, I doubt not, is round and round 
his heart by this time. Nevertheless, he will 
snap his fetters as soon as his limbs are free; 
and as J have promised, by an oath more bind- 
ing than a marriage vow, to go with him wher- 
ever he goes for the next year, you may well 
judge that I am not very anxious to see his 
prison doors unlocked.” 

Elizabeth meditated for a minute or two, end 
then answered, ‘I should have thought the mis- 
sion which brought him bitber would detain him 
somewhat longer at our court.” 

“There are two objections to that supposi- 
tion,” replied Lovet ; ‘first, that whatever ob- 
ject ho had in coming hither—of which I know 
nothing, for he has his secrets as well as I have 
mine—must be attained by this time. Depend 
upon it, your Highness, if he had any object at 
all, it was but to examine, to see, to inquire, 
and nothing more. He must have seen enough 
of your court, must have heard enough of com- 
ing events, for a quick mind like his to have 
formed its own conclusions.” 

“ That is one objection to my view,” replied 
the Electress ; “what is the second ?” 

“A very simple one,” said William Lavet. 
“namely, that the court of the Count Palatine 
is very soon to become, if what men say be 
true, the court of a great king. Heidelberg ts 
ahout to lose its splendour, and those who star 
there may study or may sing amongst nightis- 
gales and professors, with sweet voices and 
deep learning ; but no courtly auditory, and but 
small company.” 

The Electress smiled. “Soch things may 
be,” she said, in a grave pondering tone, seem- 
ing to consider each word; “but yet, my good 
sir, a8 all things must come to an end, so must 
this geevicroanis visit to our court. Only I 
would rather—whatever my husband's decision 
may be upon matters which have been bruited 
about somewhat too largely—I would rather, I 
say, that a noble gentleman of my own land, 
supposed to be sent hither expressly by my 
father, should not take his departure immedi- 
rae that the Elector's resolution is made pub- 

ic.” 

Lovet saw his advantage, an 
once, ‘ Heaven forfend! it would be 
rimental !"” 

“Highly so,” rejoined the Electress, “ Ra- 
mours, true or false, assign to this you S60 
tleman a high place in the world’s estee; 
confidence of his own sovereign in the ta 
watching here the proceedings relative t, 
Bohemian crown, and of acting according 4 
circumstances shall seem to need. It will ot 3 
tainly, as you say, be most detrimental, if, ; 
mediately that the Elector's decision is know 
he were to withdraw himsedf instantly fron o 


at 
det- 


” 
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Took for assistance and support. Little, indeed, 
have we had hitherto ; pedrauch ao act on the 
part of your friend would be fatal. We all 
know what is the effect of high countenance in 
the outset of a great undertaking; and I need 
not tell you that my father's lukesvarmness in 
this cause has already created difficulties, and 
disheartened our followers.” 

Lovet laid his finger on his temple, and seem- 
ed to consider deeply the subjects brought be- 
fore him. But, if the truth must be told, this 
thoughtful mood was assumed ; and he answer- 
ed the next moment with a sudden exclamation, 
as if some bright thought had struck him, 
“Wore it not better that you took him with 
you to Bohemia! His appearance at Prague, 
with all the rumours going before him which 
your Highness has mentioned, would give hope 
and confidence, would raise the spirits of the 
people, would depress and keep in check the 
adverse party, and would add an ingredient 
tending to strengthen union, which is all that 
would seem wanting to complete success.” 

“But would he go?’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 
“The same motives that made him eager to 
quit Heidelberg, would surely withhold him 
from Prague.” 

“When we set a trap fora linnet,”’ said Lov- 
et, ‘‘we take care to conceal the wires. ’Tis 
needless that your Highness should say, that 
either the Lady Agnes goes with you, or the 
fair Countess of Laussitz.”’ 

The Princess smiled ; for she not unwillingly 
anixed herself with the small policy of her bus- 
band’s court, and took some pleasure in the 
cunning parts of diplomatic intrigue. She 
made no answer, however, and Lovet proceed- 
‘ed :— 

“Tf ever there was a gallant and chivalrous 
spirit in this world, it is: my cousin Algernon’s. 
To serve a lady with his sword, or his heart’s 
-best blood, would be the pride of his life, provi- 
ded he did not fear that by so doing he would 
-bind himself in somewhat too strong a chain. 
At your first call, the spirit of his race and his 
name will rise to defend your cause before the 
world—a lady, his Princess, the love of all 
hoarts, the admiration of all eyes, would find a 
right willing servant, and one who, in the camp, 
or court, or counsel, could do great deeds ; ready 
and willing, I take upon myself to say, he would 
be, if one fair lady’s name was not mentioned 
in your train,” . 

The Princess mused, and seemed somewhat 
embarrassed. ‘I have always intended,” she 


aaid, ‘that if we go—of which I as yet know 
nothing—Agnes should go with me; I have 
. an id her so. 


Sho would look upon it asa slight 
did not take her. She has been to me al- 


t as a sister since J have been here—bdut 


Seeeet I will speak with her; for much must be 
ificed for a great object.” 
12 «Nay, your Highness, speak with her not,” 


ee Pwered Lovet, laughing ; ‘leave her not be- 
> :@3 Once he has promised you the service of 
i inf word, he will not break his word, nor with- 
Hl“ from the contract; but there is no need 

wim ming those who are to accompany you, 
m0 5¢_ ‘all shall be mentioned at the first. Omit 
i ad Maines which may be added afterwards as 
' Jpe@may think fit. Heaven forfend that a high 
g of ©28s shall not have right and title to change 
to 
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her mind seven tjmes a day, as well as a wash- 
erwoman’s daughter !” 

“IT understand,” answered Elizabeth, laugh- 
ing, ‘I understand ; but you think, ther, he will 
not take flight if he finds that this fair danger- 
sid little friend of mine is one of the train after 
a due 

‘No fear, no fear,” replied Lovet; ‘once 
promised, he is yours for life or death; and 
good faith! to say the truth, ’tis fair this lady 
should be of the party. When he ounce finds 
her sweet companionship fixed upon beyond the 
possibility of escape. he will yield himself gaily 
to his fate, put on the Celadon, and humanize 
himself a little, which is all that he wants to 
make him perfect in his way. Never was. 
statue, or hewn block of stone, from Lot’s wife 
down to the works of Praxiteles, more cold or 
uncomfortable as a companion than my good 
cousin Algernon, solely from his lamentable 
fear of giving way to the fire in his own heart. 
For my part, I think a little honest love gives 
the crowning touch to all excellence. With the 
virtues which the old Romans attributed to the 
fine arts, it softens manners, purifies the heart 
and spirits, elevates the character, and takes 
from us that touch of the wild beast, which is 
always to be found in what my great-grand- 
mother, who was a Lollard,—Heaven keep her 
from purgatory !—vused to call ‘the natural 
man.’ ” 

“T believe it does, sir,” answered the Elect- 
ress, amused, and even pleased, with the strange 
picture his conversation displayed of many 
qualities apparently very cpposite, and not 
knowing that all which was apparently good 
was thrown in to make the dish suit the palate 
of the person to whom it was presented,—“ I 
believe it does ; but it must be, as you say, hon- 
est love to do so.” 

‘Well, beautiful princess,” replied Lovet, 
with a low laugh that he could not suppress,— 
one of those light, demoralizing, satanic laughs, 
which attack virtuous principles, unassailable 
by any argument—“ J only speak of honest love. 
The thought of naught else could ever enter 
into my good cousin’s heart; he is as pure and 
innocent as what Will Shakspeare calls a suck- 
ing dove ; and that love, when he finds he can- 
not escape from it, will be a chivalrous bond to 
your court and service for ever.” 

“ And your own love, Master Lovet,” asked 
the Princess ; ‘you don’t suppose I have been 
blind to your devotion to a certain fair lady! 
What ef your own love ?” 

‘Oh, immaculate and high,” answered Lov- 
et, with his sneering smile; “the pure concep- 
tion of enthusiastic devotion—a passion, like 
the flame on Vesta’s altar, burning for ever 
with a holy light—no smoke, high Princess, no 
red and fiery glare, but blue, and thin, and cold, 
like the flame of spirits on a sponge—quite 
spiritual, quite spiritual, I can assure you"— 
and he laughed again in bitter mockery of the 
romantic character of the age, which could con- 
ceive that love can be separated frum the fire 
that is its life. “Surely, surely, bright lady, if 
others can be permitted to play Strephons, | am 
not to be blamed if I celadon it a little, though 
the languishing eyes of the Countess of Laussitz 
do look as if they would wake the terrestrial 
Eros, rather than the celestial. 
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In spite of herself, the Princess could not but | page, obtained little notice, though he endeay- 
smile; but, putting ona grave look the moment | wured strongly to attract attention by Cluqueat 
after, she replied. © Well, well Far be it from | speech and graceful demeanvur. he great 
me to lay any restraint upon gallant and nuble question on which man’s fate turns 80 Irequeat- 
devotion to the fair; itis the high moving power ; ly throughout jile : * How shall J act at this cer 
to all great actions; and on it am [ready to} step!” was then before his eyes: but his mitt 
rest fur support myself, should need be: but re-; wandered back into the past, and, scrutinizizg 
member, Master Lovet, I] will have no scandals | What had occurred during the last three dass 
in my court; that is an tmdispensable cundition | Algernon Grey could not free himself altogether 
tu your sojourn with it.” trom the reproaches of his own heart. “I bare 
* Seandal, your Highness! Heaven forbid !"| been weak,” he said, “I have been wrong; | 
exclauned Lovet: “would not have a scandal ! have yielded to cireumstances, Where | shuct 
for the world, Always consider what such a | have resisted them; I have been tender in toz 
thing would nnply ; 1 declare the very thought} and manner, where I should have been cv' zs 
of :t would spoil my breakfast, had I not made jice. Better, far better, that she should thizs me 
ene good meal befure I came out. ‘The cunse- , rude, discourtvous, unkind, than that she aloud 
quences would be frightfal: first, I should lose | have hereafter to say, that I did ber wrong act 
your Highnese's favour; next, | should have to! sought her love secretly, when J could not as 
cut the throat of a little fat, small-cyed husband ; honourably. Even now it is far wiser to ences 
—work for a pork-butcher, but not tora cavalier | ter any sort of reproach than give gawd Cause ic 
with clean hands; and last, 1 should have to; dark, well-tounded accusation. 1 wail go—bz 
marry the fair dame myself, which would cer- )18 determined. To-morrow's sunset shall 12 
tainly put an end to all our fine Platonics. Nu, | tind me in Heidelberg.” 
no, by that fair hand I awear, you shall haveno — lis theughts ran on from that starting prc 
scundal by any act of Wilham Lovet.” ‘into the future, and he asked himself, » Wte 
* Well, Sir William,” answered the Electress, | was before him; what was the path he cet 
“you will recollect that false names do not | pursue ; what was the end to which it wouk 
cover well-known faces; that your reputation |Icad!" The prospect was dark and gleozj. 
is not quite so clear and bright as a new crim- | no hight shone upon it, no variely appeared i 
son velvet cloak, laced with gold; and that, {cheer it, but one wild waste of life spread ec 
knowing the person and his ways, I have my! before him, overhung with clouds, and bearsg 
eye upon him. As to the other matter, 1 will | naught to shelter or console. He felt hike os 
think of what you havo said concerning your | of those anchorites of uld, who voluntanly ¢-1- 
nuble cousin, and will act after due deliberation. | ted the sunshine and the richness of cultivate 
We must not lose him on any account, if it be| nature, to plunge into the gloom and sterilily 
possible to keep him; but, ere | decide on aught, | of the desert. He felt that at that mormest, 
I must speak with his Highness; for these are} there was beauty and brightness around lis 
matters, in regard to which a woman's judg- | all that could charm the eye or captivaie i 
ment 1s not worth much.” heart; that gaiety and pleasure, the exerci of 
-“ Oh, a woman's judgment tor ever!" cricd | the mind, the apurt of the fancy, the hindliog of 
Wilham Lovet; ‘in love, war, wine, and policy, | passion, the ecstacy of love, the wild entheses 
there 1s nothing like a woman's judgment—But | tic delights of a free heart revelling undisiurted 
now IJ will take my leave, tur I see these fair|in the enjoyment of the best gifts uf Heavex 
ladies round marvelling sadly at our long con-| were ready for tis grasp, if he chose to se 
versation in an unknown tongue—though, Heav- | them, with but one obstacle—but that ubstack, 
en helpus! what we should have done on many; to his inind, insurmountable Te felt that be 
great occasions I know not, if certain wise} was about to fly them all, voluntarily to resis 
gentlemen of antiquity had nut thought fit to! everything that his heart longed for: with i 
build a high and very impious tower of Babel, | parched mouth and thirsty lip to renounce ite 
and been cursed with strange languages, which | cooling draught of the deep Well of happ.cess 
have proved very serviceable to their posterity. | open before him; and to speed on through te 
However, if we talk farther in one of our Babel | arid desert of existence, with no One to supyt 
dialects befure these bright dames, their sweet | or cheer, with not one spring of the sweet wa 
wits will find or frame treason in it; and I shall | tere of comfort to give him hope along his des 
be impeached to the Elector for talking some- | late course. Barren, barren Spread out the 
thing more soft than German to his lovely Prin- | years before him. As he looked throuch the 
cess. Thus, then, I humbly take my leave ;| long sunless vista, it seemed as if an open tomb 
and, if you fullow my sage advice regarding my | was all that closed the far perspective to receive 
good cousin, I will so play my part as to insure | him at the end of his weary journey, and affont 
that he is bound hand and foot tc promote vour | the dull sleep of death and corruption, © May 
great and glorious undertakings.” it come soon!" he thought, “may it come 


soon!" and, with his hands pressed upon bt 
Erase eyes, he remained pondering bitterly over hs 
CHAPTER XIX. sad, strange fute. 


Anour an hour after his liberation, Algernon | ¢ ; ‘a eal sae Sohoyiat'avaries 
t it ° »pened, ‘‘ yuu look marve j 
Grey sat alone in bis chamber at the Golden enisnalpaliou One aa hitpratt ht he mad *kers 
Stag, absorbed in deep meditation. The ser-| in a dungeon a whole year, to see your totem. 
vants came and went, bringing down from the| perate gaiety at the recovery of your freedoa. 
caatle all those parts of his baggage which had} But I knew how it would he; and I told the 
been carried up during his imprisonment, but | Electrese the result, urged her strongly to 
he took no heed of them; and even Frill, the | keep you in yout wol bondage, Lelling ner, that 
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to set you at liberty was but to restore you to 
the slavery of a most perverse education.— But 
how goes it, my good cousin !” 

“Well, I thank you, William,” answered 
Algernon Grey, rising and shaking off his 
gloom, determined to encounter Lovet'’s keen 
jests with a careless tone. ‘‘ Faith, you are 
quite right, my cousin. The cheerful society 
that you afforded me every day in prison made 
Captivity so sweet, that I could have staid in it 
for ever.” 

“See the ingratitude of man!” cried Lovet, 
laughing. ‘I have given him up one-third of 
my whole time, and yet he is not satisfied, al- 
-Abough; by the code of love and gallantry, as he 
well knows, the other two-thirds were not my 
own to give; they were pledged, pawned, im- 
Pignonated, and I might as well have stulen a 
jewel out of Madame de Laussitz's ear, or taken 
any ring off her finger but one, with as much 
right and justice as I could have taken one 
minute more than I did to bestuw upon my kins- 
man’s affairs. Did I not thrice see the Elect- 
ort Did I not twice sce the Electress! Did 
I not make love to seven of her ladies? Did [ 
not bow nine times to nine old gentlemen? 
Did I not fee a page for an audience? and ac- 
tually embrace a chamberlain—the most dis- 
gusting task of all—entirely to obtain his liber- 
ty? although I knew the first use he would inake 
of it Would be to work bis own unhappiness and 
my disappvintment.” 

“Nay, William, nothing of the kind,” replied 
Algernon Grey. ‘ We are all upun the search 
for happiness, you and I alike; and each must 
seek his in his own way. J thank you for all tbe 
trouble you have taken; but birds, when they 
are free, will use their wings; and so will I to- 
morrow, I have not been so long accustomed 
to a cage as to love its neighbourhood.” 

“Stay, stay,” cried Lovet. ‘ Your pardon, 
my good cousin! I am not on the search for 
happiness: that is a wild-goose chase, always 
beginning, never ending; still disappointing ; 
offering fruition nowhere. Pleasure, pleasure 
is what I seek—the honey that is in every 
flower. If we exhaust one, why let us fly on 
toanother. The bee forever, Algernon! That 
industrious insect is my emblem. Good faith ! 
I will ask the heralds if I may not put it in my 
arms. Like it, I seek the sweets of life, wher- 
ever they are to be fuund; and the wild thyme, 
or the cultivated rose, is all the same to ine." 

‘“ But a spendthrift-bee, after all,” answered 
Algernon Grey; ‘for you ley up no store for 
tbe future, but consume all the huney that you 
find, and build no waxy cells for future years. 
After all, the emblem is not a pleasant one; 
for, were you as thrilty as the best, une master, 
Fate, would come and smoke you in the hive.” 

“T will give Bim no cause,” auswered Lovet, 
gaily ; “for I will eat my honey while I have 
got it, and hoard none to tempt his ruthless 
hands. But a truce to bantering, Algernon: I 
have really laboured hard to set you free, think- 
ing that a much better way of spending tiny time 
than pipirg to you in prison, like Bloudel to 
good King Richard. But now, what is it you 
intend to do? I bave trusted and hoped, that 
& few hours’ quite reflection in an airy rvom up 
three pair of stairs, would turn the fresh must 
of your young proprieties to goud suund wine, 
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and teach you that where you have all before 
you that cao make life happy, it is needless te 
go lke a drunken man into @ purse full of gold, 
and flip the ducats with your thumb-nail into a 
draw-well.”” 

* What do you mean?” asked his cousin; “I 
intend to throw nothing away that is good. 
Base coin is as well in a draw-well as any- 
where else.” 

‘Nay, nay, be frank,” exclaimed Lovet; “I 
mean that you du not syrely intend to quit this 
place so soun as you have once threatened.” « 

“T see no reason why I should stay,” an- 
swered Algernon Grey. 

“ What! not love?” cried the other. «Nay, 
my good cousin, do not look detecte@! Can 
you suppose, that I have not seen, that I do not 
knowt By every sign and token, from an un- 
tied collar to a hat put on wrongside before, 
fron a sigh in the middle of a well-tarned sen- 
tence te an answer made as irrelevant to the 
purpose as an old maid's comment on last Sun- 
day’s serinon, you are in love, man, up to the 
neck in that soft quagmire, love. And, good 
faith! I must own, too, that, considering your 
inexperience of such things, and the resistance 
of your nature to all sweet influences, you have 
not chosen amiss—bright eyes, sweet lips, a 
cheek like a ripe peach, hair bright and glossy 
as the sunshine on a bank of moss, a form that 
might have made Helen envious, and false 
Paris doubly false.” 

Algernon Grey seated himself at the table 
again, and leaned his head upon bis hand, with 
his eyes thoughtfully bent duwn, and a red spet 
in his cheek. He would not, he could not say 
that he did not love; but he was pained that 
his clear-sighted cousin had divined the truth. 

In the mean time Lovet proceeded, seeing 
clearly that Algernon did not listen ; but trust- 
ing that a word or two at least would fall 
through the inattentive ear upon the mind, and 
produce, perhaps, a more lasting effect than if 
they were listened to and answered. 

“Stay, Algernon, stay,” he cried; “stay and 
be happy. Cast not away from you, for vain 
fantasies, juy that is seldom affurded to any 
man more than once in life— opportunities 
which neglected never return, and leave un- 
ceasing regret behind them. Stay, and make 
her yours.” 

‘‘Make her mine!” exclaimed Algernon Grey. 
* How 1” 

“Oh! a thousand courses are open,” an- 
swered his cousin. ‘ Shall] point them out?” 

Algernon waved his hand and shook his head, 
with a bitter smile; “I see none,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Well, listen,” replied Lovet. “This Her- 
bert, this uncle, is a soldier of fortune—a man 
of no rank or position to bar the path to une of 
your name and station. Troublous times are 
coming on; and over this fair Palatinate will, 
ere long, rull a sea of disasters, which will 
break bunds, shake ties, and, in a wide chaos of 
confusion, leave opportunities which a wise 
lover would prefit by.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried Algernon Grey, starting 
up aud raising himself to bis full height, ‘no 
tore of such a theme; you do not understand 
te, William.” 

«Right well, my cousin,” replied Lavet, «is. 
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one of his sarcastic smiles; ‘but [ thought it 
best to put the worst case first, and set your 
shrewish puritanism in arms, by displaying the 
path that any other wicked worldling would 
take. The fair lady’s heart is, doubtless, more 
than half gone already ; and theugh, perbaps, 
like all these proud beauties, she might start a 
little at first from the thought of such uncondi- 
tional surrender, yet that said little tyrant Love 
would compel obedience to his commands. 
Then, however, there is another course to take. 
The high-stilted course, in all respects suited 
to your stiff and magnificent ideas.”’ 

“ Ay, what is that!” cried Algernon Grey, 
tarning quickly toward him, and betrayed, by a 
sudden gleam of hope, into a greater display of 
his feelings than he could have desired. 

Lovet suppressed the smile, that half curled 
his lip, ere his cousin saw it; though be knew 
well that even to have raised up for a moment 
a vision of happiness before his cousin's eyes, 
was so much gained for his own plans. ‘The 
matter, methinks, is very easy,” he answered ; 
* you have naught to do but first to make her 
yours beyond recall; and then, being much too 
virtuous to remain in an unhallowed union, 
give her the deepest proof of your tenderness 
and love by breaking this boy-marriage of yours 
with the Lady Catherine. What right have 
fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, or 
grandfathers and guardians either, to pledge a 
boy of fifteen by a vow at the altar to an en- 
gagement for life, the very nature of which he 
does not understand? It is both absurd and 
wicked ; there may be many doubts whether it 
is lawful—” 

“None, none,” cried Algernon Grey; ‘it 
has taken place a bundred times. Poor Essex 
and myself are in the same sad case.’ 

“Ay, but he is worse off than you,” an- 
swered Lovet; ‘for he, like a fool, went back 
and took her home, while you have wisely ataid 
away with the broad sea between you. Now, 
though the lady and her good friends may very 
likely, as the matters stand, hold fast by an en- 
gegoment which secures to her high rank and 
arge us your wife; yet, if she finds 
you entag§ . ‘vrevocably with another, she 
will svon consent to that wkich you desire, and 
on a joint petition to the peers this baby-matri- 
mony will be soon annulled.” 

“She will not consent,” said Algernon Grey, 
bitterly; ‘she will not consent ;” and then he 
added, fixing his eyes upon Lovet, ‘and is it 
you, William, who can wish that I should thus 
treat your own fair cousin?” 

“Oh,” answered Lovet, with a laugh, ‘it 
will not break her heart. I koow ber well, 
better than you do, Algernon; and I advise 
you for the happiness of both. This is no com- 
mon case of perfidy. What docs she know of 
you to make her love you! or give one sigh 
because you love another? Do you think, my 
fair cousin, that your great qualities are so ap- 
parent, or your fine person so attractive, that 
one short sight of you at the altar at the age of 
fifieen, tricked out in a white satin doublet, 
purfled with blue, and laced with gold, is quite 
sufficient to make her die of love for you! or, 
what were more marvellous still, to preserve a 
holy constancy of maidenly affection during 
acven long years of absence’ Pooh, pooh! 
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she is not of that spirit at all, I can tell you. 
If she thought of you at all, when last sho saw 
you, it was but as a pretty, well-dressed doll , 
and doubtless, had they left you with her then, 
she would have stuck a new farthingale round 
your neck better to her taste, or put you ina 
cradle and rocked you to sleep. She has got 
other notions now; but, fur aught we know, 
you may not be the object of them.” 

“Perhaps not,’ replied Algernon Grey, set- 
ting his teeth hard ; “perhaps not, Lovet,—I 
have reason to think so!—But now mark me, 
my good cousin, and you know that I am firm 
in keeping my resolutions; I have seen a fair 
and lovely creature here, beautiful, kind, inno- 
cent, high minded : I would as soon pollute that 
creature, if I could, as I would destroy the 
beauty of her face; I would as soon bring 
wretchedness into her heart, as I would break 
those lovely limbs upon the rack—so, once for 
all, no more of this. I shall leave Heidelberg 
to-morrow.” 

Lovet paused, and thought for a moment, 
laying his hand upon his brow, with a stadied 
air of meditation: ‘I thought it was on Satar- 
day next," he said, “that the Elector went.” 

‘That the Elector went!” repeated Algernon 
Grey ; “I know not what you mean, William.” 

“ Pshaw, my good cousin,” answered Lovet; 
‘you do not suppose that I am not aware that 
Frederic has been urging you to go with bim in 
this expedition to Bohemia ; I dq not mean to 
say that you are making your love for Agnes 
Herbert an excuse to me for a rash Consent to 
the Elector’s wild and unprofitable scheme ; 
but you will not deny, that, tempted by the 
prospect of renown in arms, and strange ad- 
ventures in a distant country, you have takea 
saeentage of the offer, thinking at the same 
time to divert your mind from what you thik 
dangerous thoughts, and quit a society that you 
love tuo much.’ 

“T will deny it altogether,” answered Alger. 
non Grey, calmly. ‘The Elector has never 
mentioned the name of Bohemia in my hear- 
ing; I was net aware he had accepted this 
thorny crown, or that he was going either soon 
or late.” 

“Why, it is all over the castle and the town,” 
cried Lovet; ‘and if he have not asked you, 
8 will do it, be you sure. Craven goes with 

im—" 

“ And the Princess 1” demanded Algernon. 

“She goes, or follows immediately,” said his 
cousin, “like a true dame of romance, she tells 
me, with but two ladies and but two waiting- 
women, some half-dozen antique gentlemen, 
and a troop of horse.’” 

Algernon Grey mused, calculating whether it 
was probable that Agnes would be one of those 
selected to accompany the Electress. At length - 
he asked, in a somewhat hesitating manner, 
ai you hear the ladies’ names who go with 

er 

“Oh, yes,” answered Lovet; ‘‘one was the 
Baroness Lowenstein, whom you saw the 
other night ; the other a Countess, with a hard 
name I do not recollect, and wowld not utter if 
I did ; all I know is, it is not Laussitz.—-But be 
prepared, my fair cousin: for, depend upon it, 
the Elector will ask you; and, if you are not 
mad, you will plead some other occupations ; for 
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nothing will come of this rash scheme but dis- 
aster and hard blows. He is a gallant Prince, 
it is true, and will, doubtless, have to aid hima 
brave and manly chivalry ; but the odds against 
him are too great. Spain and Savoy, and Bur- 
gundy, the imperial power and three-fourths of 
the empire, papal gold and intrigue, and Italian 
mercenaries enough to conquer a new world. 
While France negotiates, England hesitates, 
and Holland takes care of itaelt” You had bet- 
ter frame some excuse; so with that warning 
I will leave you ; for there is a pair of soft vi- 
olet eyes looking for me as I ride up the hill.” 

Algernon Grey smiled. It was not at his 
cousin's allusion to the Countess of Laussitz, 
but rather, thateLovet should think he could be 
deterred by such arguments as had been used. 
The reader may sqaure if Lovet thought they 
would deter him. It would seem not, and even 
Algernon Grey became suspicious as he medi- : 
tated. 

*T will make myself sure,” he said, after 
pondering for some time. “Jt is more than 
probable she will remain with the Electress- 
mother; and if she do, this adventure is as, 
[ae as any other to fill up a space of time. 

will go up and take leave of her and her uncle 
to-night ; for, perchance, I may not see them at 
the court to-morrow.” 

His heart sunk as he thought of that leave- 
taking; and he shrunk from the task, which he 
felt it would not be courteous to leave unper- | 
formed. Minutes and hours passed by ; and it | 
was late in the evening before he went; but at | 
length he set out on foot, and, taking his way | 
by what is still called, I believe, the Burgweg, 
he reached the gates of the castle, and obtained 
admission. As usual, the courts and passages 
were filled with a moving multitude; but Al- 
gernon Grey walked straight on, noticing no one 
till be reached the tower in which Colonel Her- 
bert’s lodging was situated, and, mounting the 
stairs, he knocked at the heavy oaken door; a 
voice said, ‘Come in;” but it was not that, 
of the English officer ; and the moment after he ' 
stood before Agnes Herbert, who sat writing at : 
a table alone. She started up, when.she saw | 
him, with a joyful smile; and, re him her 
hand, congratulated him on his liberation. But, 
after a few brief sentences had been spoken, 
her manner became more grave; and she said, , 
«You were seeking my uncle ; but he hae just 
gone forth, leaving me to copy this paper for 
him.” 

“T came,” said Algernon Grey, in a calm: 
and firm, but, in spite of himself, a very sad 
tone, ‘to bid him adieu, as I thought it more 
than likely, from his basy occupations, that) 
I might not see him at the court to-morrow 
morning.” é 

“Adieu!” said Agnes. ‘Are you going: 
soon, then?’’ and as she spoke her face turned 
deadly pale. A 

“T must go, I fear, to-morrow,” replied Al- 
gernon Grey, ‘‘as soon es I have taken leave 
of the Elector and the Electress. The hour 
named for receiving me is at eleven; will you 
be there 1” . . 

“T think not,” answered Agnes, in a voice 
that trembled slightly. 

“Then, dear lady, I will bid you farewell 
now,” said Algernon Grey, using 8 strong com- 
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mand over every word andeverytone. “ Believe 
me, I am deeply grateful for all the kindness you 
have shown me, and shall remember the days 
I have passe here, though several have been 
days of imprisonment, as amongst the brightest 
things of life.” 

He had intended, when he went thither, to 
explain to her his situation; and had Agnes 
uttered one word, which could have led to the 
subject, it would have been done at once. But 
for a time she remained silent ; and le felt that 
to obtrude such a topic would be but too plainly 
to indicate the feelings of his beart towards her- 
self. When she aid teply, she merely said, 
‘You are generous to express any gratitude to 
me. I have but shown you common kindness, 
while all the debt is on my side. I, too, shall 
recollect these hours with pleasure, as baving 
enabled me, however poorly, to ehow the thank- 
fulness that is in my heart for the noble and 


' gallant conduct which delivered me at a mo- 


ment when aterrible death seemed certain. I do 
not think my uncle will be present, either, to- 
morrow ; but J know he will grieve much not 
to see you before you go; and if you like te 
give him sueh satisfaction, you will find him a 
the fort, called the Trutzkaiser, where ho is 
casing some alterations to be made.” 

She spoke quite calmly, though her cheek 
still remained colourless. At one or two words, 
indeed, her voice trembled ; but there was no 
other emotion visible. 

Algernon Grey took her hand, and pressed 
his lips upon it, saying, ‘‘ Farewell! Agnes, 
farewell!” 

‘“ Farewell !” she answered ; “‘ may you ever 
be as happy as I am sore you deserve !"’ 

He shook his head sadly, withdrew, and 
closed the door. 

The moment he was fre Agnes sank into 
the chair where she had been sitting, covered 
her eyes with her hand, and seemed to gasp for 
breath. The next instant, however, she raised 
her head high, cast back the y hair from 
her face, and exclaimed, “This is nonsense, 
this is folly! People, with their idle warnings, 
have put such vain imaginations in my heart. 
But they are gone, and that is over;” and, 


_ drawing the paper to her, she strove to write 


again. 
—_—p@— 


CHAPTER XX. 


Once more the courts of the castle of Heidel- 
berg were crowded with horses and servants ; 
once more guest after guest was arriving, not 
now for the purposes of revelry and mirth, but 
for the more serious object of hearing the de- 
cision of the Prince upon a question destined to 
affect the course of his whole life. 

Amongst the rest who rode in, followed by 
their servants, were the twe young English- 
men, with whom this history has been so busy. 
There was no hesitation now as to their ad- 
mission; and, following some gentlemen who 
had dismounted in haste before them, they were 
soun in the hall, where the Elector was receiv- 
ing his court. No ladies were present, but @ 
door was open on his left, through which the 
sweet tunes of woman's Voice were heard ; and 
Algernon Grey remarked, that several of those 


present, thoogh not all, after having spoken for 
a moment with the Prince, passed on, and en- 
tered the chamber to which that.door led. 
Through the greater part of the crowd—for 
the hall was already nearly full—seemed to 
reign a sort of joyfulenthusiasm. Every coun- 
tenance beamed with high thoughts; every 
voice spoke in gay tones; and nothing but 
satisfaction seemed to be spread around by the 
tidings, which were now gencral throughout 
the whole. If one or two of the noblemen, in- 
deed, who stood immediately round the prince, 
bore a graver and more sedate aspect, it might 
well be attributed to courtly ceremeny; and 


Frederic’s own face, though there was nothing, 


like thoughtless merriment upon it, was cheer- 
ful and serene, as if well and fully contented 
with the determinations to which it had come. 

After waiting for a few minutes till several 
others had passed, Algernon Grey and his 
cousin approached and saluted the Prince. 

« You have come somewhat late, gentlemen,” 
he said; “but, nevertheless, I am right glad tc 
see you here; and I trust you, sir,” he con- 
tinued, speaking to Algernon, “ will understand 
the motives on which I have acted towards 
you, and, in your generous nature, will forgive 
and. forget any pain I may have felt myself 
called upon to inflict.” ° 

“Entirely, sir,” replied the young English- 
man; ‘amd I do assure your Highness, that J 
come to take my leave of you with a heart free 
from all rancour towards any one ion your 
court.” 

“Ere I receive your farewell, sir,’ replied 
Frederic, ‘I will beseech you kindly to pass 
into the Queen’s chamber, on the left, where 
your own fair Princess may have something 
to say to you;” and he pointed with his hand 
to the door which has been mentioncd. 

Algernon Grey buwed and passed on, fol- 
lowed by Lovet, who whispered, ore they 
reached the reception-room of the Princess, 
“ You hear! she is queening it already. Mind 
that you give her the Majesty.” 

The oext moment they had the whole scene 
of Elizabeth's saloon before them; and, al- 
though it would seem that there had been a 
certain degree of preparation, to produce a 
greater effect, yet assuredly there was enough 
to move evencold hearts to enthusiasm. There 
Sat the young Princess of England, still in the 
first freshness of early life, without one charm 
impaired, one grace lost. Her eyes were light- 
ed up with the fire of enterprise and courage— 
ber lip smiling with warm hopes—her whole 
form breathing energy and courage. Even in 
the hand, which, stretched forth on the small 
table before her, grasped a roll of papers, might 
be seen the firm, unconquerable, yet mild, 
Spirit within. Around and behind her stood a 
number of the ladies of her court,—all beuuti- 
ful, all radiant with the same enthusiastic light 
which beamed in their sovereign's face. Around 
the room, with one or two a little advanced, 
and one close to the table at which the Flect- 
Yees sat, were all the first men of the Polati- 
mate, young and old: some with white hair, 
and faces scarred and seamed; soine in the 
prime of vigurous manhvuod; some with the 
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were nobles and princes from several other 
lands, ready to peril life and fortune for the fair 
being before ther. 

The buzz of conversation spread around, gay 
smiles were on every face, the expectation of 
grand events in every breast; and the rich 
crimson hangings of the room, the gay dresses, 
the gold, the varied hues, the lace and jewels 
sparkling in the sun, rendered the scene to the 
eye as bright and impressive as a knowledge 
of the occasion, and anticipation of the results 
of that meeting, made it matter of deep inter. 
est to the thoughtful mind and feeling beart. 

Algernon Grey paused for a few minutes 
near the door, gazing over the groups around, 
and meditating over all he saw, while the 
Princess spoke in a Jow tone with the gentle. 
man at the table. He was a fine looking old 
man, with a keen eye and a powerfully built 
frame, and ever and anon he bowed hia bead 
with a grave smile, and answered something ia 
the affirmative to what the Electress said. At 
length the young Englishman saw her eye rest 
upon him and Lovet, and as soon as her con 
versation with the other seemed brought to 3 
close, he was about to step forward, when 
Elizabeth herself raised her voice, and, loki 
round, said aloud, in a peculiarly clear and 
very voice, ‘* Princes and noble gentlemen, you 
have heard from my lord and husband the de- 
cision he has come to on the petition of the 
wronged Bohemian states, that he will take 
upon him the crown of this country, of which 
his own acts have deprived Ferdinand of Gratz, 
now emperor. I have no voice to tell the many 
mighty reasons which induced him, withoat 
aught of personal ambition, to accede to the 
wishes of a brave and indomitable nation, who 
sought in him both a ruler and adefender. Nor 
do I think it needful that I should. I will only 
ask, who would refuse the task 1 Who would 
reject the cry of the oppressed! Who would 
not become the defender of a brave nation 
struggling merely for its jost rights? How. 
ever, it #s not to be denied that there are diff. 
culties and dangers in the way, that mighty 
powers are opposed to us, that every effort of 
the oppressor, that every means which subtlety 
and despotism can employ, will be used to 
frustrate the efforts made for the maintenance 
of the privileges of the German princes, for the 
establishment of religious and political free- 
dom amongst the members of this great coa- 
federation. I speak of these things as a wo- 
man ; and, doubtless, my busband has explained 
thém to you as a man. He has asked your 
aid, and, if need should be, your swords to 
support him, and, in supporting him, the freedom 
of the whole Germanic empire, princes and peo- 
ple alike, in maintaining the rights of every class, 
and freedom of faith, as the birth-right of our 
citizens. I appeal to you as a woman ; I can use 
no such strong arguments ; I ask you who will 
support with counsel and in arms Elizabeth Sta- 
art? On your chivalry, on your gallantry, on your 
devotion I rely: I will tound my thrune upoa 
the swords of such as those who now surreund 
me; and if the hands that bear those swords 
be willing, as I believe they are, the banner bas 
not yet been raised upon earth that can prevail 


faintly traced moustaches, showing the first | against them.” 


atep of adulescence; and, mixed with these, 


She spoke eagerly, warmly, but without effoxt. 
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Te seemed as if the words sprang from the 
heart to the lips, bern of the feelings, and 
uttered without thought. Her cheek glowed; 
her lip trembled with emotion ; her eye flashed ; 
and when in the end it became dim with glit- 
tering dew, as the last sounds trembled on the 
€ar, an enthusiastic murmur burst from the 
crowd, and almost every one took a step for- 
ward to expreas their devotion to her cause. 

There was one, however, who was before 
the rest, a strong and gallant looking man, of 
seven or eight-and-twenty years of age, whose 
hair and beard, notwithstanding his youth, 
showed here and there a line of grey. 

“ Who is that?” asked Algernon, speaking to 
a gentleman near, as the other advanced straight 
towaris the table. 

“ That is Christias of Anhalt ; Christian, the 
‘younger ; his father stands there behind—what 
is he about to do?” 

“Madam,” said Christian of Anhalt, bending 
low, “I will beseech your Majesty for a glove” 

With a look of some surprise Elizabeth de v 
‘the glove from ber hand, and gave it to him. 

Deliberately, but quickly, he fastened it be- 
neath the jewelled clasp which held the feather 
in his bat; and, pointing to it with a proud 
smile, exclaimed,—" In court, and camp, and 
battle-field, 1 will bear this token of my service 
to your Majesty, till death lays my head be- 
neath the turf—so help me, God !" 

Lord Craven, who had stood near, merely 
touched the hilt of his sword with his finger, 
and said, ‘‘ Madam, this is yours, and with it 


“ gmy whole heart.” 


“And ours, and ours, and ours,” cried a 
number of voices round, in every tone of en- 
thusiasm. 

Elizabeth spread forth her hands, as if over- 
come by the burst of energetic love that her 
‘words had called forth ; and then, pressing her 
fingers on her eyes for a moment, remained 
silent. The next instant she raised her head, 
showing tho traces of tears. 

“Thanks, thanks!" she cried; “I now am 
well assured. Yet will I not spare one noble 
cavalier, who has a gallant heart to fight for a 
lady's service; for they can wield swords in 
‘case of need; and we shall have to think of 


_ marching armies and rude shocks of war, where 


men are intheir place. From these, and worse 
than these, if need may be, I will not shrink 
myself; but, by my husband's side, will en- 
counter weal or woe until the last. Ladies, 
however, I will dispense with, as much as 
possible; for I have no right to take them 
from their softer duties, to share those tasks 
fate has allotted me. The Countess of Lowen- 
stein has her husband’s good leave to follow 
him to war, as war will be perchance, and 
the fair lady of —— —— follows me for my 
Jove. Though my train will thus be small, yet, 
with such princely nobles round me, I shall 
want no kind tendance; and, as friend and 
brethers, in them will I pu® my trust, in them 
my highest hope. On Saturday next, our de- 
partare will take place. I beseech all, who can 
prepare in time, to be ready then, and al] others 
to follow. Methinks, I am very nearly sure of 
all my busband’s countrymen, I see several 
of my own present. One has at once promised 
me his aid. What say ‘eae ethers 1 —Will you 
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not go, my lord?” and she fixed her eyes di- 
rectly upon Algernon Grey ; “ will you not sup- 
port Elizabeth Stuart, with a still young, but 
often tried sword? Will you not follow her, 
where great deeds are to he done?” 

“T say, like my friend, Lord Craven, madam,” 
answered Aigernon Grey, lightly touching the 
hilt of his weapon, ‘this is your Majesty's, 
and with it my whole heart. I go with you, of 
course ; for it shall never he said that bonour 
called me, and I refused 20 follow.” 

‘And you, sir?’ continued Elizabeth, turn- 
ing to Lovet; “ wo kno your reputation; you 
are a knight, brave. tasiful, though fanciful, we 
have heard. What says your fancy to this ex- 
pedition ?” 

‘““Whv may it please your Majesty,’’ an- 
sweres' vovet, with a smile, “ my fancy, like a 
you'é ana feeble child, is in leading-strings to 
mv noodle cousin here. We have a compact 
spat will not let us separate, like a leash be- 
‘een two greyhounds. Henceforth, the noose 
of the leash is in your bands. You may slip 
us at any prey you will; and I warrant that we 
dash forward as far, or farther, than the rest. 
T could have wished a few things altered, it is 
true; when, methinks, the state of Bohemia, 
and your Majesty’s prospects, will be both much 
improved.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Elizabeth ; ‘what may 
they bet” 

“Why first, and as the principal,—for the 
others are not worth naming,” Lovet answered, 
“more women in your Majesty's court. De- 
pend upon it, bright eyes are great inducements 
to great deeds—a soft sort of whetstone to 
sharp swords, but yet it is so; and, besides, 
you not consider the unanimity which a 
number of ladies give to any counsels." 

‘“‘Methioks, you are jesting,” answered the 
Princess ; ‘at all events, slanderous men havo 
said that ladies bring rather discord than una- 
pimity.” 

‘* Discord amongst themselves,” said Lovet ; 
“but, if there be enough of them, unanimity 
amongst men. It'all depends upon the num- 
bers. With only two in your whole conrt, and 
some five or six hundred gentlemen, all in love 
with them together, as in duty we are bound to 
be, the wind of our sighs will toss about your 
banners in a strange fashion, even if we do not 
turn our swords against each other's throats, in 
order to reduce our numbers to the nutmber of 
the fair. I do beseech your Highness, supply 
us somewhat more bountifully with objects of 
adoration. I frankly confess I am an idolator, 
and must have my share of gods and god- 
desses.” 

“Well, well,”’ replied Elizabeth, “that is a 
fault that may be amended. Is there aught 
else you would cavil at, Sir William ?” 

“Naught, madam,” anawered the English- 
man, ‘unless it be that I do believe you will 
have so many gallant bearts all armed in your 
defence, that the task will be too easy, and 
each man's mite of honour not worth the 
bes Se 
“There is a quality in glory,” replied the 
English Princess, ‘that expands it to embrace 
all who truly seek it. It is the heart and will 
to do great deeds that troly merit honour. It 
were a pvor and pitiful thing, indeed, « 


could fall down at opportunity. The world 
may praise the fortunate man; even princes 
may raise, and courts may applaud; but true 
honour is the diamond which, though only 
admired when brought forth and cut, Is of as 
high value even in the dark mine as on an 
emperor's crown. Fortunate or unfortunate, 
with opportunity or none, the man who, with a 
brave heart, arms himself in this our righteous 
cause, shall still have glory for his meed ; and 
times to come, when his name is written, be it 
im tale or history, or the mere record of the 
family-book, shall add, as a mark of ever- 
living honour, * He was one of those who drew 
the sword for Frederic of Bohemia, and Eliz- 
abeth, his queen; he was one of those who 
fought for a nation’s freedom from oppression ; 
he was one of those who aided to establish 
right against wrong, and set men’s hearts and 
consciences at liberty.’ ” 

Elizabeth paused, with the marks of strong 
and enthusiastic emotions visible upon her 
countenance, and a murmur of applause ran 
through the assembled nobles, while one turned 
to the other; and, though perhaps each might 
use @ different mode of expression, there can 
be littlé ar no doubt that but one sentiment 
found utterance,—‘‘ Who would not fight for 
such a being as that?” 

After a brief silence, the Electress resumed : 
—‘A thousand thanks, noble gentlemen, to 
all. Had there been a doubt or misgiving in 
my beart, your words would have removed it ; 
and now I will beseech you, as you go hence, 
to speak once more with my noble husband, 
and tu give him, or rather his master of the 
horse, your names, and the number of followers 
you will bring with you: not that we may 
count our strength, for we have no apprehen- 
sions, but that lodging and provision fur our 
train may be fully provided by the way : Fare- 
well! And once more, thanks! deep, heart- 
felt thanks!” Thus saying, she rose and re- 
tired by the door behind her, followed by her 
ladies. 

Slowly, and conversing as they went, the 
gentlemen there assembled returned by the 

all, where they had left the Elector and his 
court ; and each, passing before hitn, spoke to 
him a moment in turn. When, at length, 
Algernon Grey approached, the Elector ad- 
dressed him with a smile, as if quite sure that 
his purpose had been changed. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “aro you atill de- 
termined to bid us farewell ?” 

“ For a brief space, your Highness,” cried 
Algernon Grey. “I understand you do not 
take your departure till Saturday next.” 

“Not till Saturday week next,” replied the 
Elector; “but I hope then you will bear me 
company ; for my fair wife, who reckons much 
upon her eloquence, counted fully on winning 
you to our cause.” 

“T will go with your Majesty,” replied Al- 
gernon Grey; “and will but take my leave for 
a short time, in order that [ may make prep- 
aration for serving you more effectually. I 
have with me but a few servants now; but I 
think, ere long, I may be enabled to swell your 
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though they returned to England, whea there 
was no longer employment for their swords, 
yet they will gladly join me again in such a 
cause a8 this.” 

‘But if you go back to your own land, you 
can never be here in time,” replied the Elector. 
‘“ Remember, there is but ten days.” 

‘* England will not see me for many a year, 
my lord,” replied Algernon Grey ; ‘‘ but I can 
make my arrangements better elsewhere than 
here. I will be ready to accompany yoar 
Majesty on the day named. My followers can 
join me at Prague; and though you may aot 
see me till the very day, do not doubt of my 
coming, I beseech you.” 

“T will not,” repeated the Elector, earnestly ; 
““T will not. When an honourable man has 
given his word, it is better than the bond of 
other people. How many men, think you, you 
will have with you? We will have food aad 
lodging ready for them all.” 

“Not so, your Majesty,” replied Algernos 
Grey; “I defray my own followers, wherever 
Ibe. Lodging, indeed, it may be necessary ts 
find; but as I lead them, so do I feed them, 
and pay ail expenses. Lodging, indeed, I mast 
have; for the peasantry of the country—ay, 
and the citizens of the town, have a grand 
objection, it would seem, to receive strangers 
in their houses, en if they be soldiers; 
and therefore, in this, perbaps, your Majesty's 
officers must interfere, otherwise it may be 
difficult to find quarters at once. The number, 
however, will be about from forty to fifty. 
Their arms, their clothing, and their food, 
must be my affair; the rest your Majesty shall 
provide.” 

“ Leaving little but thanks to furnish,” an- 
swered Frederic. ‘ However, be it as yoa 
will, my noble friend; I am neither poor 
enough, nor wealthy enough, to take so gener- 
ous an offer amiss. Farewell for the present; 
and if you should want aid in any case, two 
words to our chancellor will be enough to 
bring it.’’ 


ih 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue next ten days in the world's history ere 
like those minutes of the night, when the hour 
strikes just as the eyes are closed to sleep, snd 
a period passes by unnoted, except by those 
who dream. There are many such pauses in 
all annals, where no event marks the passi 
time on the recording page; and yet how fall 
of interest to many are these unstoried lapses 
in the march of time. How many gay scenes, 
how many sad ones, how much of comedy, how 
much of tragedy, have been enacted in the days 
not chronicled! How many events have taken 
place in narrow domestic circles, which, spread- 
ing wider in their influences, like the ripples 
round a stone cast into a clear lake, have car- 
ried, almost imperveptibly, the floating frag- 
ments of great things to the shore of fate! 

I have said that these ten days passed over 
uanoted, except by those who dream ; but one 
of those was Algernon Grey, who, at the small 


force with a small troop of followers not mnex-| town of Maunheim, passed the interveniog 


perienced in the trade of war. 


Some have, space between his leave-taking of the king ot .. 


served with me in this Venetian business ; and! Bohemia, and his return to Heidelberg, busied 
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to say the truth, more with deep thoughts than 
important arrangements. His letters were soon 
written, his courier soon despatched, and all 
those measures taken which were necessary to 
eall a lordly following to accompany him on his 

_ expedition, and to insure rapid supplies of mon- 
«y to meet even more than his own probable 
expenses. Tho rest of his time was given up 
to meditation; for he had left Lovet at Heidel- 
erg, agreeing at once that the short distance 
which separated them could be considered no 
infringement of the engagement into which they 
had entered. 

Close rooms in narrow inns have neither a 
very wholesome nor a very pleasant character. 
Such as the small fortress, that Maunheim was 
in those days, could alone afford, offered no 
great indueement to remain witbin doors; and 
the greater part of his time was spent in wan- 
dering by the clear and glistening waters of thie 
Rhine; and, while the current hurried rapidly 
by, drawing images of life and human fate from 
the bright waters, as they danced and fled be- 
neath his eye. However those images might 
arise, the train still led him on to the place 
which he had lately left, and to one fair dream- 
like form which rose before him as a remem- 
bered vision of delight. All that bad taken 
place immediately before, aH the joys and sor- 
rows he had known, would have been but as 
phantasms, had not still enduring and immortal 
passion stamped the whole with the mark of 
reality, and told him that the bitterness was 
true: it was but the dream of happiness that 
was false. 

Few scenes could have been worse chose 
te chase such sombre thoughts, to wake him 
from those dreams of the heart which he be- 
lieved he had indulged too long. The merry 
crowd, the gay, enlivening multitude, the ever 
shifting scenes of busy life might have led on 
thought after thought to occupy each hour, and 
banish vain regrets. The grander scenes of 
nature, the towering mountain, the deep valley, 
the profound, dark lake, the tempest and the 
storm, the forest, with its solemn glades and 
innumerable trees, might well have possessed 
him, even though it were at first but in part, 
with other images, and weaned him, if I may 
80 Call it, from the engipasing topic which now 
mastered all his mind. But that calm, grand 
river, flowing on in its meditative majesty, with 
sunshine and brightness on its peaceful waters, 
and none to break, even for a moment, the mo- 
notony of solitude, seemed to counsel thoughts 
of peace, and joy, and love, and spread like a 
charm over the young wanderer the powerful, 
passionate calmness in which it itself flows on. 
-\gnes Herbert, she whom he loved beyond all 
power of forgetffilness, was ever present to his 
heart and mind. He thought of her in her 
sparkling beauty, as he at first beheld her, in 
scenes of reverie and joy: he thought of her in 
agony and helplessness, as he had seen her in 
the whirling waters of the dark Neckar: he 
thought of her in calm serenity and high-minded 
meditation, as they had wandered together over 
the moonlight terraces, amidst gardens. and 
woods, and flowers. And he loved her, oh, how 
ue loved her! How his heart yearned, how his 
uosom panted to; return and press her in his 
arms; but that a dark and irrevocable barrier 


stood between, and mocked tho eager longing 
of his love. 

The common things of life seemed nothing to 
him ; the ordinary events of the day, the meal- 
time and the sleeping hour, scarcely broke the 
lapse of the Jong, only dream. It was ever, 
ever Agnes, that was present; and when his 
eyes, worn down by weariness, were closed to 
waking things, she came upon the wings of the 
night, and visited his spirit in its sleep. He felt 
—he could not but feel—ihat to his peace, at 
least, her presence was less dangerous than her 
absence. 

Thus passed day after day, till the last came ; 
and then, to his surprise, by a boat towed up 
the Rhine, some cight or ten of his old follow- 
ers, Whom he expected not for weeks, present- 
ed themselves at the landing-place. His mes- 
senger had proved speedy and intelligent ; and 
all those whom he had found in London, he had 
urged to hurry into Germany without delay. 
The activity and preparation gave some relief 
to their young lord's mind; and on the same 
night he set out to return to Heidelberg, at 
which place he arrived some two hours after 
dark, taking his way direct to the inn where he 
had formerly lodged, and where he had left his 
cousin. 

The town, as he passed through, showed a 
gay and animated scene; for whatever portion 
of monotony had existed therein, while the 
streets presented nothing but their usual popu- 
lation of citizens and students, was now re- 
moved by the appearance of numerous parties 
of military retainers, whose arms here and there 
caught the light, as they passed by the unclosed 
windows, from which the beams of taper or 
lamp were streaming forth. All those inven- 
tions which give to our streets of the present 
times a light little less powerful than that of 
day, were then unknown. No gas displayed 
the face of house after house in long perspec- 
tive; no lamp at every corner of the street 
lighted the wanderer on his way; no lantern, 
even, swung across with awkward chains, af- 
forded a dim light to horseman or driver, as he 
paced slowly along in the midst of the tall and 
narrow strects. But, nevertheless, every here 
and there a faint beam, straying through the 
dull small pane of greenish glass in some still 
uncurtained casement, fell upon the gay, laced 
cloak, or brilliant cuirass, which appeared for 
an instant in the midst of sume military party, 
and wae then lost again the moment after, be- 
queathing the light to the wearer’s successor 
in the ranks. 

Round the door of the Golden Stag a great 
number of persons of different classes were as- 
sembled ; and some of them seemed to be en- 
gaged in the pleasant occupation of wrangling 
with the host or his servants, in regard to ac- 
commodation for the night. No vain and ridic- 
ulous attempt had been made at that time to 
regulate the dealings of one mao with another, 
by the incessant intervention of the police, 
which at all times aggravates the confusion 
which men pretend it is established to diminish. 
The interests of each individual were left to 
adjust themselves with those of others by the 
natural course, with this safeguard, that jus- 
tice was always to be obtained promptly when 
injustice or wrong was committed ; but there 
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was noendeavor to make men walk in a straight 
line, if they liked a crooked one, provided that 
crooked line did not trespass upon the comfort 
or rights of any oneelse. A few disputes might, 
and did occur, as was the case at the door of 
the Golden Stag; but they very soon came to 
anend; for knowing that the innkeeper was 
as much the Jord of his own inn as the baron 
of his own casile, men satisfied themselves 
with gruinbling, when they were told there was 
no room fur them, and sought another lodging 
with the more haste, because accommodation 
seemed to be scarce. 

As soon as the worthy host perceived Alger- 
nop Grey, however, he and his drawers bowed 
down to the ground. The young gentleman 
was assured that his old apartments were kept 
quite ready for him; and, although his enter- 
tainer viewed the numbers of his swollen train 

“with some degree of apprehension, yet great 
care was taken to say nothing before the crowd, 
which could give any disappointed gentleman 
cause to suppose that such a party was received 
without previous notico of itsnumbers. When 
the horses had been delivered over to the care 
of hostlers and horse-boys, under the superin- 
tendence of the young Englishman’s servants, 
and Algernon Grey and his host were ascend- 
ing towards the rooms above, then poured forth 
the difficulties. Where he was to put the train, 
how he was tu accommodate them, what room 
he could find for so many, where he was to get 
beds even of an inferior description, were 
mighty puzzling questions for the worthy land- 
lord, with his house quite full; but, neverthe- 
less, all was at length arranged. The ante- 
chamber was filled with truckle-beds and mat- 
tresses on the floor; the room by the side of 
Algernon’s own bed-room received five of his 
companions; and two more obtained lodging 
-in the rooms previously appropriated to his scr- 
vants. 

This being all arranged, he descended to the 
public hall, where Lovet, he was informed, was 
Cee engaged with his supper. He found 

im surrounded by half a dozen German gentle: 
men, with whom he had made acquaintance, 
eking out very good French, of which they 
could understand a part, with very bad German, 
of which they understood not quite so much. 
They comprehended, however, that he was 
laughing at everything and everybody—himself 
amongst the rest—and smoothing their beards, 
and curling up their moustaches, they seemed 
to derive a considerable portion of grave amuse- 
sent from his merriment, which, to say the 
truth, directed several shafts among themselves, 
although they were utterly insensible of the 
point. 

“Ah, Algernon !” exclaimed Lovet, starting 
up and laying down his knife; “1 thought you 
were as treacherous as a Chloe, and had van- 
ished from my sight with some swain of the 
Rhine-plain. Welcome hack to Heidelberg ; 
but have you heard the news!” 

“ No," answered Algernon Grey ; ‘are there 
any changes 1” 

“No,” answered Lovet, ‘none that I have 
heard cf. The Elector and his party, number- 
ing, with ourselves, some six hundred horse, 
ratty to-morrow a quarter of an hour after day- 
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with a body of chosen cavaliers tc guard and 
accompany her. All the world is so full of en- 
thusiasm, that if any mar were to say ‘Come 
with me and conquer Turkey, let us sack Hur 
gary, or pillage Russia,’ they would all go with 
out asking whether the way lay either north or 
south. Good faith! I am as enthusiastic es 
the rest; and, like one of a flock of sheep ia a 
dark night, I am all agog to jostle shoulders 
with my fat companions on whatsoever road 
great bell-wether leads.” : 

“ And what road is that to be ?” asked Alger- 
non Grey. 

“Heaven only knows!” exclaimed Taovet, 
sitting down to the table again; “I have asked 
no questions. All I know is, that we make 
straight for a place with an inconceivable name. 
something like Waldsaxon, a town in the upper 
Palatinate. I sent on all your spare horses, as 
they arrived, together with three or four I had 
purchased for myself, telling the grooms to find 
the road the best way they could, and so they 
are probably now in the heart of Austria.” 

‘Nonsense, nonsense, Lovet,” cried his 
cousin; “where have the mer gone to! If 
we are to make a rapid march, as deubtless we 
must, we must have the means of remountiag ; 
and a mistake would be no jest.” 

“ Assuredly not,” answered Lovet ; ‘and, as 
I have scarcely time to finish iny supper, hefore 
soft devotion calls me hence, sit down aad take 
some food, and I will tell you, most noble coasin. 
Here, bring platters and knives, fellows; more 
wine, more meat, more everything. Well, 
cousin mine, looking on a fair picture of the 
country, I sent the men on half way to a place 
called Alkdorf, bidding them there wait for oor 
coming, taking especial care to get themselves 
dead drunk, if it were possible, for the three 
consecutive days after their arrival. You will 
mark the policy, wise Algernon ; for, as a mao 
must get drunk sometimes, and always will get 
drunk in his master’s absence, it was much 
better that they should do it by command than 
disobedience: and, fixing on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday for the operation, I left 
them Friday for lassitude, and Saturday for re- 
freshment ; 80 that by the time we arrive, they 
will be as brisk as larks; and the horses, if 
they have got drunk likewise. This partridge, 
stewed with sour cabhage, is the only excelleot 
thing I have found in Germany—with one ex- 
ception, eousin Algernon, with one exeeption. 
I beseech you take a wing thereof; fur I would 
fain share with you as far as possible; and of 
the other good, which fortune sends me, I can- 
not even spare a sigh—much less a merry- 
thought. What will you have in the way of 
wine! Here is Burgundy, for which [ sent a 
nan express into the heart of France ; and here 
is the juice of the Rhinegau, With some drops 
from the bishop of Bamberg's cellar, of which 
he was plundered when last the quarretsome 
men of this country fought about they knew got 
what.” 

Algernon Grey sat down, and efter musing 
for a minute or two, joined his companion ia 
his meal. The conversation went on in the 
same tone in which it bad begun; Lovet evad- 
ing, under cover of his habitual jeeting replies, 
any direct answer to unpleasant questions 


The Electress follows somewhat later| Upun eome points, howover, Algernun Grey 
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pressed him somewhat hard, asking if the 
Electress had made any change in her arrange- 
ments; and, when he said, laughing, “I am 
bot one of her counsel, cousin mine,” pursuing 
the inqmiry by demanding, “ Has she made any 
that you know of, William ?” ‘ 

“Ob, a hundred,” answered Lovet; ‘she 
goes in acarriage instead of on horseback, they 
tell ime: ber gown is tu bo green instead of 
pink—but, good faith! I must away. I shall 
see you, doubtless, ere you go to sleep, though 
strong repose to-night will be necdful; for we 
shall have busy days before us; and, if the 
devil has nut grown old and lazy, there is work 
ready carved out to occupy every minute of the 
next two years. What a happy thing it is, Al- 
gernon, that there is a devil; were it not for 
him the waters of the world would stagnate 
and get all over duck-weed, like a standing 
pool. Nay, do not look grave, grim cousin; 
adieu! adieu!” and away ho went, leaving 
Algernen Grey to make his arrangements for 
the following morning as best he could. 

Habituated, however, as the young English- 
man had been from his very boyhood to com- 
mand and direct, no great difficulties attended 
his course. He found that the great court of 
the castle was appointed for the assembling of 
all gentlemen of noble birth, who were to ac- 
company the Elector towards Prague ; and that 
all who brought military retainers to his aid 
were to direct their followers to assembic in 
the market-place, and to join the royal party 
in order, as it descended from the palace. All 
his commands were soon given. Three of his 
servants were, by this time, well acquainted 
with the town of Heidelberg. Everything was 
prepared over night; and, after waiting for the 
return of his cousin till the clock had struck 
eleven, Algernon Grey retired to rest. 

He bad ordered himself to be called at half- 
past five on the following morning ; but, some- 
what before that huur, picking his way through 
the anti-chamber, Lovet knocked hard at his 
door, shouting, “Up, Algernon, up! ‘The peo- 
lew are swarming to the castle, like bees to a 

ive. Let us go with them, or we may get 
atong ;” and away he went again to finish his 
own preparations. In about three quarters of 
an hour more, tho two cousins were riding up 
the hill, followed only by the servants neces- 
sary to hold their horses ; and, passing a num- 
ber of gentlemen not so well mounted as them- 
selves, they reached tho gates, where their 
naines were demanded‘ and compared with a 
hist in the porter’s hands. On giving those 
which they had assumed, instant admission 
was afforded to the two gentlemen themselves ; 
their servants and horses being left with a 
crowd of others without. In the court some 
forty or fifty gentlemen were found assembled ; 
and, assuredly, no want of enthusiastic -hope 
appeared amongst them. All were cheerful, 
al were full of busy activity; each man en. 
couraged his neighbor, each man strove to ex- 
cite in others the same glad expectations that 
were sporting wildly in his own bosom. 

Lovet scemed, during his cousin’s absence, to 
have made a very general acquaintance amongst 
the principal personages of the electoral eourt. 
Hardly a face presented itself in the grey light 
ef tbe early morning, of which he did not seem 


to have some knowledge; and to every third 
or fourth man he spoke, er gave sume sign of 
recognition. He appcared, indeed, to have be. 
come extremely popular, his jests, whether 
delivered in exccedingly bad German, or good 
French, were laughed at and enjoyed ; and, a3 
the two cousins passed on, it was evident, as 
so frequently occurs in life, that the worthy 
and the high minded was regarded with cold 
doubt ; while the one certainly the least esti. 
mable was met with pleasure and regard. It 
must not be denied that Algernon Grey in some 
degree felt this difference, not very painfally, 
it is true ; but still he thought, “ This is, if 
some degree, my own fault. I have suffered 
circumstances with which the world has noth- 
ing to do to affect my demeanour to the world, 
—I must change this and be myself again. 
The time was when I could be as gay as Lovet, 
though in a different way. I will sce whether 
those days cannot come again.” 

As he thus thought, he saw the powerful 
form of the Baron of Oberntraut crossing the 
court-yard towards them; and, instantly ad- 
vancing to meet him, he grasped him warmly 
by the hand. 

“Ah, my good friend,” said the young Eng- 
lishman, ‘I rejoice to sce you well enough to 
ride with us.” 

But Oberntraut shook his head. ‘“ Alas!” he 
said, I am not to be one of the party. Itis 
judged dangerous for me to undertake so long 
a journey ; and, if 1 am not summoned to Bohe- 
mia, it would seem the intention of my Prince 
to confer upon me a charge here, honourable, 
but sumewhat inactive, I fear; and yet, when 
I consider what is likely, what dark clouds are 
gathering in the horizon, and what the policy, 
though not the honour, of the Catholic league 
may induce them to do, I think I may find work 
for myself yet ; nevertheless I envy you, who 
are going at once to busy scenes, and trust I 
shall be permitted to follow soon; but still, be- 
fore you go, let me make you known to one or 
two of those you may most esteem amongst 
your companions. Follow me four a moment; 
there stands Christian of Anhalt, and with him | 
one or two others of the best.” 

The young baron's tone had, as the reader 
may have perceived, undergone a complete 
change. The quick and fiery spirit, the daring 
and energetic character, remained unaltered, 
as the whole of the rest of his life proved ; but 
the first check he had received in life had 
worked most beneficially in subduing the arro- 
gance which had been gencrated by lung-con- 
tinued success, and a sense of superiority to 
most of those around him. With a generous 
heart and an intelligent mind, even towards 
Algernon Grey himself, he felt very different 
sensations from those Which any ordinary man 
would have experienced. He entertained a 
sense of gratitude towards him for the better 
sensations which he had been the means of 
producing; and he felt a nuble anxiety to 
show, that so far from regarding the young 
Englishman's conduct with any lingering 1an- 
cour, he looked upon it rather with admiration 
and respect. 

Following him across the ceurt-yard, Alger- 
Non was soon introduced to several of the most 
distinguished of the friends of the young king 
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of Bohcmia ; but, while speaking with the elder 
prioce of Anhalt, a voice from the steps sum- 
moned two or three of the principal noblemen 
by name to the presence of the Elector; and, 
in a few minutes after, the same tongue called 
upon Lord Craven. Master Algernon Grey, and 
several other forcign gentlemen, to present 
themselves for a moment. 

Conversing with his friend Lord Craven, Al- 
gernon was conducted to one of the great halls 
in the building of Ottho Henry, where, in the 
midst of much bustle and some confusion, he 
found Frederic the Fifth booted and spurred 
for his departure, with a number of gentlemen 
standing round, and the Electress-Mother, with 
one or two ladies of the court, at a little dis- 
tance. Elizabeth of England was not present ; 
and over the group around Louisa Juliana, the 
young Englishman's eye roamed in vain, seek- 
ing tho form of Agnes Herbert. At that part- 
ing moment his heart longed for a few words 
more, for one last sight of that fair face, for the 
sound, if bat for an instant, of that melodious 
voice. 

As he approached, Frederic was turning as 
if to speak with his mother, but, his eye light- 
ing upon Lord Craven and the rest, he paused 
to speak with them, separately, for a moment 
or two. His principal object in calling them to 
his presence seemed but to conciliate regard 
by an act of courtesy; and to each be had 
something kind and graceful to say, with that 
wioning manner which is always powerful to 
obtain regard, but not always to command 
obedience. 

“ Ah, my unknown friend,”’ he said, when 
Algernen’s turn came, “J was sure you would 
not fail me ; and, when J heard of your arrival 
last night, it gave me great pleasure, but no 
surprise. What men can you count upon from 
England?” 

“T have only fifteen with me at present, sir,”’ 
answered Algernon Grey; ‘but I think I can 
promise that the number in Prague, cre a month, 
will be fifty ; and those not only men fit to bear 
arms, but to train others, should need be; for 
» they have been taught io a good school, and 
practised in some sharp encounters.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” replied the king of Bohe- 
mia; ‘that is a mest serviceable addition to 
our furce—wait, and we will go down with you. 
You will ride near us, that we may have some 
conversation with you as we go.” 
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The Elector paused not to listen, for be felt 
his emotions overpowering him; and, doubt- 
less, the sound of many feet drowned the 
words ere they reached his ears. As soon as 
he appeared in the court, a shout, not like an 
English cheer, but sufficiently expressive of 
gratulation, welcomed his approach; and a 
number of voices exclaimed, “ Long live Fred- 
eric, King of Bohemia !” 

The Empcror raised his plumed hat and 
bowed, exclaiming the next moment, — “ To 
horse, gentlemen, to horse! There are too 
many sweet ties and dear memories here. We 
must break away ;” and, crossing the court on 
foot, he passed for the last time through the 
deep archway of his hereditary castle, followed 
by the crowd of noble and enthusiastic gentle- 
men who had assembled to accompany him, 
and sprang upon the back of a magnificent 
horse, which two grooms, efysaten haste, led 
up to the farther side of the drawbridge. 

His followers hurried to mount; and in a 
moment after, the cavalcade was descending 
the hill. The fresh and fiery chargers were 
eager to dash on; some reared and plunged; 
some pulled hard at the rein; but, strange to 
say, the horse of the young King, though on- 
questionably the finest and most powerful ani- 
mal of the whole group, full of life, vigour, and 
activity, stumbled at the first step and well 
nigh fell. Never, even in the augury-loving 
days of the old Romans, was there a time when 
omens of any kind were more eagerly watched. 
or produced a decper impression on the minds 
of men; and it was easyto see a grave and 
distressed look spread over the countenances 
of many of the young monarch’s followers, as 
they marked this untoward accident. 

“That is unfortunate,” said the younger 
Christian of Anbalt, who was riding near AL 
gernon Grey. 

“Nay, rather fortunate that the horse did 
not fall," replied the Englishman; ‘but do 
you really put any faith in such indications t” 

“Not I,” answered the Prince ; ‘‘ but omens 
often make misfortunes, though they don't 
predict them. The courage of half a score 
among .us is already cooled by that horee's 
stumble; and I have heard of a battle lost by 
the first look of a comet’s tail. Heaven sead 
us no more such aoguries, or we shall reach 
Prague with cold hearts.” 

“Mine is cold cnough already,” answered 


He then turned to his mother, and, taking| Algernon Grey, who had determined, on the 


her in his arms, embraced her with every mark 
of sirong affection. ‘Farewell, my dearest 
mother!” he said, while the tears rose in his 
eyes: ‘God protect you and me! Under 
Him, it is to you I look for the safety of this 
fair land J am leaving.” 

The Electress did not reply, but pressed her 
son warmly to her heart, and then, wringing 


expedition before him,to throw away the re- 
serve which had so long overshadowed him. 
and cultivate, by frankness, the regard of those 
who were to be his companions for many 
months ; “ mino is cold enough already, though, 
Heaven knows, not cold in the cause of your 
noble Prince.” 

“ Ay, and what has chilled it?" asked Chrie- - 


his hand hard, pressed her overflowing eyes tian of Anhalt. 


upon his sheulder. After a few moments, 
Frederic gently disengaged himself, and took ; 
a step away, turned for another embrace, and | 
then, bursting from her, strode across the hall, 
followed hy the crowd of gentlemen around. 

The Electress gazed after him with a sad and 
solemn look, then clasped her hands without 
lifting her bended head, and exelaimed, ‘‘ There 
Gees the Palatinate into Bohemia.” 


“Many things,"” answered Algernon Grey. 
with a faint smile; ‘‘some treachery, some 
disappointment, some burdensome bonds, form- 
ed by good, misjudging friends, which ean 
neither be broken nor shaken off.” 

“A bad case,” answered Christian of Anhalt; 
‘but, methinks, were I you, I would never suf- 
fer things that cannot be mended to weigh dows 
my light free heart, but would rather throw them 
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back upon fate's hands, and be merry in spite 
of fortune.” 

“A good philosophy,” answered Algernon 
Grey; ‘and I am resolved to try it; but yet 
you may one day find it difficult to practise 
what you teach.” 7 

‘“* Nay, not a whit,"’ replied his companion. 
‘¢ We may learn philosophy even from the brute 
beasts ; they sigh not over the morrow or the 
yesterday. It is only because we make curs- 
es of powers that were given for blessings, 
and use our memory and our foresight, not for 
warning and precaution, but for regret and de- 
8pair.” 

“Excellent good,” cried Lovet, who was 
riding but a step behind. ‘The same doctrine 
I have been preaching to him for the last two 
months! Me he would never listen to; now 
he will be all docility; for a prophet is no 
prophet in his own country, and 8 cousin's 
counsels, like the ale of the servants’ hall, 
always taste pickled to the master of the 
house.” 

“There is some difference between your 
sage advice, William, and our noble com- 
trade's,” answered Algernon Grey. 

“Not a bit,” cried Lovet. ‘ Enjoy the pres- 
ent; forget the past; let the future take care 
of itself. Such is the cream of the morality of 
each; and you only think otherwise because 
a stale pie tastes fresh upon a clean napkin. 
But here we are coming to the square. On my 
life, a mighty fine body of men, and in good 
order, too. There must have been a shrewd 
head to marshal them.” 


ir t 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Tur morning was fair, but sultry ; the pace 
at which the cavalcade proceeded was, for 
several miles, very quick; and the exhilarating 
effect of rapid motion would probably again 
have raised the spirits of all, had it not been 
for a certain oppressive feeling in the air, which 
rendered the application of the spur necessary, 
even to strong and high-blooded horses, at the 
end of five miles. Algernon Grey felt the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere as much as any one. 
In vain he endeavoured to shake off the gloom 
that hung over him, to laugh and talk with those 
around, to give back to Lovet jest for jest ; the 
thoughts which he wished to banish would re- 
turn and struggle to possess him wholly. We 
all know we must all have felt the influence of 
particular states of air, not alone upon our cor- 

.porcal frame, but also upon the very energies 
ofthe mind ; when, without losing in the slight- 
est degree our power over the intellect, we 
cannot command that finer and more supple 
element in our complicated nature—whatever 
it be called—which gives birth to the feelings 
of the moment. Reason is vain against it; 
resvlution is useless; we may govern the ex- 
ternal display, but we cannot avoid the internal 
sensation; and a lustrous brightness, or a dim 
cloud, spreads over every subject of contem- 
plation from some hidden source of light and 
shadow within us. Who can say, ‘I will he 
merry to-day!” The man who does so is a 
fool ; for not the brightest gifts of fortune, not 
the sunshine of all external things, not every 
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effort of a strong determination, not the exer. 
cise of wit, wisdom, and philosophy, will enable 
him to succeed, unless the spirit of cheerful. 
ness be in his own heart. He may say, “TE 
will be calm ;” and many @ man has been 80, 
in the midst of intense sufferings, to the eye 
of the world. Many a man, perhaps, has been 
80 in hisown opinion ; but I much doubt wheth- 
er some one of the many modifications of van. 
ity was not, even then, putting a cheat upon 
himself. 

With Algernon Grey the effort was vain; he 
felt depressed, and he struggled against the 
depression; but the enemy conquered, and, 
foot by foot, gained ground upon him. First, 
he gave way so far as to think of Agnes Her. 
bert, to dwell upon the recollection of her beauty 
and her excellence. Then he strove to cast 
his eyes forward into the future, and to think 
alone of the coming events; but what a sad 
contrast did they present to the images just 
banished ! war, and strife, and the fi@ry turbu- 
lence of ambition, and the low, mean intrigues 
of courts, and cold pageantry, and idle revel. 
ling; instead of beauty, and love, and hope, 
and sweet domestic peace! It was too painful 
to rest upon; and bis mind turned to her be 
loved again; but the eame bright visions, in 
which he had indulged for a moment, would 
not come beck at his bidding. He thought of 
Agnes, it is true; but at the same time he re- 
membered that he was leaving her for ever; 
that he was voluntarily casting away the early 
joy of first love, the only refuge in which his 
heart could now find peace, the sweetest light 
that had ever dawned upon existence, all that 
imagination could have pictured of happiness 
and contentment. And deep, deep, to his very 
heart, he felt the sacrifice; and his spirit writhed 
in the torture which he inflicted on himeelf. 
“Should he really nevér see her more?” he 
asked himself; ‘‘or should he sce her again, 
but as the wife of another!’ There was agony 
and despair in the very thought; and yet, what 
could he do? how could he act to prevent it? 
how could he shut out that terrible but too cer- 
tain conviction? It was impossible to change 
his hard fate. It was impossible even to dream 
that it would be changed; and in the end he 
gave himself up to dull and heavy despondency. 
His feelings had been grave and sad even when 
he came to Heidelberg. He had believed that 
he was destined to go through life unloving and 
unbeloved, linked to one whose reported con- 
duct was, to say the least, light ; whom he only 
remembered as a proud, haughty child; whom 
he only knew by the evil rumours which had 
reached him. Bat since that time a light had 
arisen on the darkness of such feelings, to go 
out as suddenly as it had been kindled, and 
leave the night tenfold more gloomy than be- 
fore. He had learned to love, but withoat 
hope; and what state can be more terrible to 
a young and passionate heart?! 

On such things he pondered as they rode 
along, and they soon absorbed his whole atten- 
tion. He marked not with any degree of accu- 
racy the road they took; he hardly saw the 
houses, or the trees, ur the mountains as they 
passed. He marked not the passing hours, or 
the changes of the light and sky. But there 
were others in the train whose eyes were 


more busily employed; and amongst them 
were those of his own servants, who, with 
less to occupy their thoughts, felt, or seemed 
to feel, the fatigues of the way and the oppres- 
sion of the sultry atmosphere far more than 
the'r lord. ; 

«ft is mighty hot, Tony,” said Frill, the 
page, wiping his brow with a delicate kerchief; 
‘and methinks the folka are riding exceed- 
ingly fast, considering the sultriness of the 
temperature, and the capability of their quad- 
Tupeds.” 

“ Ay, good lack, it is hot,” answered the ser- 
vant; “but the quadrupeds, as you call them, 
Master Frill, can bear it quite as well as the 
two-legged beasts perched upon them. There 
thou art now thyself, mounted upon the tall 
roan, with thy red-heeled riding boots sticking 
out from under thy cloak, like a small Cornish 
crow upon the back of a big sheep; and losing 
much moisture from thy brow and temples, 
while theggood beast has hardly turned a hair. 
Now, I will warrant thee, Frill, thou art think- 
ing in a miserly spirit of the world of essences 
and perfumed soap it will cost to cleanse thee 
of all this dust ; but I will console thee, Frill; 
I will relieve thy mind. Thy conscience shall 
be spared the small sin of pilfering odours out 
of our lord's saddle-bags."” 

‘““T have no need to pilfer, Tony,” answered 
the boy ; “I leave thatto you. I have got all I 
want in my own saddle-bags, and ask nothing 
but a little fair water.” 

“ That thou shalt have in abundance, Frill,” 
replied his companion ; “and sooner, perchance, 
than thou thinkest; for, if yon great leaden cloud 
lie not, thou slialt have water enough, within an 
hour, as to spare thee all future washing for the 
day, and make thee forswear all such liquids for 
a month to come.” 

‘Tt looks marvellous like it,” answered Frill, 
cveing the heavens, with a somewhat rueful 
jouk. 

“Tike it, but not marvellous, friend Frill,” 
answered Tony ; ‘ thunderstorms will come io 
most countries of the world; and rain will fall ; 
and wind will blow ; and grass will spring up 
with its universal evergreen; and pages will 
gay flat things in pleasant tones, and think 
themselves mighty wise in their estate.” 

“Do you think it will thunder, Tony?” 
asked the youth, in a tone which made the 
older servant fancy he was somewhat appre- 
hensive. 

“ Ay, that it will,” replied Tony; ‘it will 
thander to your heart's content. I should not 
wonder if we saw half a dozen of those gay 
lordg struck with the lightning. I have seldom 
seen so great a bellyful of thunderbolts as that 
one up there.” 

“Tf it do, Tony, there’s a good creature, just 
catch the bridle of my horse; for! doubt if I 
have strength to hold him. Saw you not how 
he plunged and passaged just as we were set- 
ting out! I weung my two arms nearly off to 
keep him in.” 

‘Ob, I will put to a stronger arm in case of 
need,” answered Tony. “1 thought your horse 
and al] would have been over into the valley, 
at which I should have rejoiced with sincere 
friendship, as an honourable and distinguished 
death for one so yeung. But here I mast take 
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care that you do ‘not die in a by-road like a 
pilgrim’s donkey, and so I'll stop your beast’s 
capering if he should be riotous. But mark 
you, master Frill, how our friend with the 
hawk’s eyes is plying our lord and bis cousin 
with sweet talk. Now I will not give the valoe 
of a goose's egg for anything that he says ; bat 
yet be you certain, good friend Frill, that be 
gays nothing without an object. It would be 
worth something to know what that object is; 
for then one could watch his working for it.” 

«an he be wishing to get our lord killed,” 
asked Frill, ‘if he puts him upon such expe- 
ditions as these?” 

“Not so, master page,” answered Tony; 
“first, because he did not put bim upon this 
expedition. I heard him arguing reasonably 
enough one day against his going.” 

“ Ay,” answered Frill; ‘but I saw a boy ia 
the street of Heidelberg, driving a large old bear, 
and when he wanted him to go on, he pulled him 
back by a string round his hind leg.” 

“A savoury comparison for our noble mas- 
ter,” said Tony ;, “but yet there may be some 
truth in it; and, scratching his head, with oos 
finger thrust under his broad hat, he meditated 
for a moment or two. ‘“ No, no,” he continued, 
at length, ‘he could gain nothing by it ; that's 
not his object. He is but his cousin by the side 
of the woman. The title dies with our lord, if 
he has no children; and the estates go to the 
Howards. It would be worse for him, rather 
than better, if he died ; for I know he borrows 
money from time to time. It can't be that, 
Master Frill.” 

“T'll tell you what, Tony,” replied the boy; 
“T think you might get something from old Paal 
Watson, who juined us with the rest at Mane 
heim. He was bred up in the Lady Susan's 
household, and Sir William is always dows 
there, I hear.” 

“Get something from Paul Watson !"" eried 
Tony. ‘Get juice out ofa stone! Why,! do 
not believe he has ten words to give to any man; 
but I'll try, notwithstanding. He knows, I dare 
say, if he would but speak; for these silent fel- 
lows use their eyes, if not their tongues. Let 
us ride up to hitn and hear what he will say. 
On my life, I wish the storm would come down, 
for this heat is unbearable.” \ 

Thus saying, he pushed on his horse at the 
side of the cavalcade, till he reached the spot 
where a well-equipped body of armed men was 
moving along in the Elector’s train. The dif- 
ference of their accoutrements and the figures 
of their horses, combining great bone aad 
strength with agility, marked them out for 
English soldiers; and, drawing in his rein by 
the side of a man some fifty years of age, with 
grey hair and moustache, Tony commenced a 
conversation, saying, ‘‘ Well, Paul, I have not 
seen you for more than nine months; how has 
it gone with you since 1” 

“« Well,” answered the man, scarcely looking 
round. 

“ And what bave you been about ever since!” 
asked Tony. 

“Many things,” replied Paul Watson. 

“You have been down at the Lady Susan's, 
I hear,” continued Tony, “in your old hauate, 
Master Watson. I dare say youenjuyed your 
self might‘ly.” 
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‘« Yes,” answered his companion. 

“Was Sir William down there then?” con- 
tinued Tony, in a careless manner. 

Paul Watson nodded his head. 

«I wonder what is his object in going about 
with our lord here, after letting him wafder so 
Taany years by himself,” said Tony, musingly. 

«« Don't know,” replied Paul Watson. 

‘« What was he about so long down there ?” 
was Tony's next question; and to this he got 
the only satisfactory answer he had yet re- 
ceived. 

“Making love to the lady,” answered bis 
companion, with a grin and a sort of gasp, as 
if the number of words, though they would be 
spoken, half choked him in the utterance. 

“Ob, oh!” cried Tony, his eyes lighting up 
with intelligence ; but he had no opportunity 
of inquiring farther; for one of the Elector's 
officers, riding along the line, motioned him to 
fall back, saying, ‘‘Keep the order, keep the 
order !” 

Tony obeyed ; for although be might have 
liked to inquire farther, yet these few words 
gave him the key to many asecret. Frill, who. 
Trotwithstanding a certain portion of page-like 

- affectation, was a shrewd, clever youth, had 
remained in his pisses thinking it moch better 
that Tony should go on alone, trusting to ob 
tain from him any information he might acquire 
by one means or another, after his return. 

“T would not come with you, Tuny,” he said ; 
‘‘ for if Paul will but speak little before one, he 
will speak nothing before two. What has he 
told you?” : 

“ Little enough,” answered Tony ; “ but now 
take care of your beast, Master Frill; for here 
cemes down the storm.” 

A large heavy drop or two fell, as he spoke, 
spotting the dust upon their horses’ coats; and, 
the next instant, a broad flash of lightning shot 
acress the whole sky, changing the lurid mass 
of cloud, which by this time had crept up over 
the zenith, into one wide expanse of flame. 
At first the thunder followed slowly after the 
flash, leaving a long interval between ; but, cro 
many minutes were over, the roar was almost 
incessant; the sky, scarcely for an instant 
free from lightning, echoed from mountains to 
woods; the crash of the thunder was really 
terriflo; and that storm, which accompanied 
Frederic on his way to claim the crown of Bo- 
hemia, is recorded by all annalists as the most 
tremendous that ever visited the Palatinate. 
To describe # is impossible ; but we may com- 
prehend what was its intensity, wicn wo learn 
that men accustomed to every kind of danger 
felt overawed by the strange and terrible phe- 
nomena they witnessed ; and, to use the words 
of the chronicler, ‘thought that the end of the 
world had come.” The fierce flame of light- 
ning half blinded both horses and men; the 
fierce livid streaks of firo shot incessantly down 
from the sky; and, darting amidst the forests, 
rent many of the strongest trees to atoins. 
Balls of fame passed hissing through the air, 
and exploded with a sound like the discharge 
of large ordnance ; while the continued roll of 
the thunder deafened the ear; and every now 
and then a crash, as if mighty rocks had been 
cast down into an echoing vault, broke through 
the leas intense sounds and scemed to shake 


the very earth. The rain, too, came down ‘w 
torrents, now and then mingled with hail; bat, 
far from mitigating the fury of the storm, it 
seemed only to aggravate its rage. 

At first the horses'plunged, and darted hither 
and thither, and a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion took place in the cavalcade; but, after 
a time, they scemed cowed into tranquillity, 
and, with drooping heads and hanging ears, 
plodded on, with torrents of rain streaming of 
their coats. 

For seven hours—from nine till four—the © 
war of elements continued, without the slight- 
est abatement; and then another hour was 
passed, with the thunder roaring at a greater 
distance, and the lightning streaming more 
faintly, afer which succeeded dull heavy rain. 
Still, throughout the whole, the young King of 
Bohemia pursued his way ; spurring on where- 
ever it was possible, as fast as the weary aud 
discouraged horses would go. Once only he 
paused, in a small town, to take some refresh- 
ment and rest ; but in three-quarters of an hour 
he was on the way again, and drew not a rein 
till, just as night was falling, and a faint streak 
of yellow light was seen to the westward 
under the dull canopy of cloud, some towers 
and steeples were seen, at the distance of 
about two miles; and Christian of Anbalt, 
pointing on as he rode by Algernon Grey, ex- 
claimed, “Thank God! there is our resting- 
place. This has, indeed, all been very unfor- 
tunate.” 

“Tt has, truly,” answered the young English- 
man; ‘and the more so, if you bave furmed a 
right judgment of the superstitious feelings of 
your cou&trymen.” 

«Tt is of that, alone, I speak,” answered the 
Prince. ‘“ Who minds a heavy shower of rain, 
or a thunder-storm, as far as he is personally 
concerned! But yet helf of the people here 
are already drawing evil prognostications from 
a stumbling horse and the usual result of a 
month of hot weather. When the priests and 
the ladies arrive, too, it will be worse; for, if 
men are too much given toeuperstition, women 
aod clergymen know no end of it— always. 
excepting eur fair Queen, whose own high soul. 
is her omen of success. I wonder where our 
quarters are marked out, You are in the same 
inn with me, I hear. My father lodges with 
the King in the town-house. Where they are 
to put us all, in this small place, I know not— 
especially after the Queen and the rest have 
arrived.” 

“Does she come hither to-night!” asked 
Algernon Grey, in some surprise. 

“Yes; bunt it will be late,” replied his com- 
panion. ‘She comes by the other road ; it ie 
further round, but Jess hilly, and relays of 
horses are prepared for her. Here! Herr von 
Alfeld,” he continued, addressing @ gentleman 
who was riding by, “know you where my 
quarters lie?” ; 

“One of the inns in the market-place,” re- 
plied the officer to whom he spoke, “is marked 
for you, the Lord Craven, and two other Eng- 
lish gentlemen, with your trains. I will tell 

ou the name ;" and he looked at the paper in 
bis hand, but the light was too faint to enable 
him to see; and, after a moment's thought, he 
said, “It is the Star excellent, sir—I remem- 


ber now ; it is the Star, on the left hand of the 
market.” 

He then rode on; and in a few minutes be- 
gan the sccne of hurry and confusion inevitably 
produced by the entrance of a large and long 
expected party into a small town, notwith- 
standing every precautionary measure to pro- 
vide for their accommodation. The rain had 
just ceased; all the inhabitants were at their 
doors or windows; the innumerable signs 
which hung from house to house across the 
narrow estreets—for the most part crowned with 
garlands—sliook showers of large drops upon 
all who passed below ; boys and girls ran be- 
side the horses, shouting and screaming ; horse- 
boys and drawers rushed out of inns and tav- 
erns ; torches and lanterns flashed here and 
there; and the young king's harbingers, who 
had been sent on the preceding day, coming 
forth to conduct the different parties to the 
quarters prepared for them, aided to banish 
everything like order from the cavalcade. 
Frederic himself, and the part of the train 
immediately attached to his person, of course 
found no difficulty ; but all the other gentle- 
men dispersed, eagerly seeking their lodging, 
and calling loudly to their men to follow ; while 
every innkeeper who had a single chamber un- 
appropriated strove to mislead some of the 
stragglers into his house, assuring them that 
there was the place engaged for them. 

“Come on, Grey, with me,” said Christian 
of Anhalt, between whom and Algernon had 
sprung up a feeling of friendship, which went 
on increasing to the end of their lives. “ Call 
your men together, as they are strangers, and 
bid them follow close, with your coin. My 
people can take caro of themselves, as they 
have good broad German tongues in their heads. 
I can find my way to this Star, for I have been 
here before. The market-place is straight on, 
where the King is going.” 

Algernon’s orders were soon given; Lovet 
trode up to his side, the servants and his little 
band of soldiers came up cluse behind, pushing 
through the crowd with a quiet regularity which 
excited the admiration of the yonng Prince of 
Anhalt, and in a few minutes they were in the 
midst of the market-place, which was large and 
cormmodious considering the smallness of the 
town. The town-house was directly opposite, 
and innumerable lights were running slong the 
front from window to window, showing that 
the Prince was already within ; but as Christian 
of Anhalt was looking from side to side to dis- 
cover the sign of the Star, a man in a citizen’s 
dress, with a long grey beard came up to the 
side of his horse, saying, “ This way, Highness. 
Here are your quarters at my inn.” 

“ What is it called?” asked the Prince. 
it the Star?” 

‘No, sir, the Golden Cup,” answered the 
landlord, 

“That will not do, then,” replied Christian : 
“ours is the Star. It must be there, Grey, on 
the right—come on ;" and without waiting for 
the remonstrances of the host of the Golden 
Cup, he pushed his horse forward, and svon 
saw 2 golden star hanging from the face of a 
large house apparently covered all over with 
grotesque paintings in fresco. 

“* Now, noble lords, now, what is your pleas- 
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ure t" asked the landlord, who was standing at 
his door with two serving boys. 

“Meat, drink, lodging, and a fire to dry our 
wet cloaks,” answered Christian of Abbhalt, 
springing from his horse, and walking into the 
passage, followed by Algernon Grey and Lovet. 

“Meat, and drink, and fire, you shall have, 
noble gentlemen,” replied the good man; “but 
lodging I cannot give, for the whole house is 
taken by the king's harbingers for—" 

“ For us,” added the young Prince, interrapt- 
ing him, and entering a hall en the right, from 
which a cheerful blaze broke forth. «Quick, 
my good host, set what you can before as, and 
eapecially good wine ; and send out one of your 
boys to take care of our men without. Here, 
Grey, let us dry what Scultetus calls the outer 
man, while they bring us something to warm 
the inner man.— What, in the devil’s name, do 
you stand for, host! Do you want us to use 
cold iron that you stay gaping there 1” 

The host ran out alarmed, and, after a mo 
ment vr two, some of the servants brought a 
several dishes of Sekine viands, with three 
flasks of wine. But, as the party of travellers 
sat down, Algernon Grey, judging by the ecared 
looks of the attendants, whispered to the Prince, 
“T think there must be some mistake bere. 
Are you sure that .Herr Von Alfeld is to be de 
pended upon?” 

‘“ By my life, I know not,” replied Christian 
of Anhalt ; “but, right or wrong, I sup before! 
move. Ho! drawer, where is your master! 
Send him here !” 

“He is gone, noble sir, to seck one of the 
harbingers,"’ replied the lad, in a humble tone: 
“he thinks there is some mistake.” 

“There can be no mistake about this stewed 
hare,” cried Lovet, “ unless it be a cat disguised, 
and even then it smells too savoury to be 1- 
quired into. Shall I help your Highness 1" 

“With all my heart,” replied Christian of 
Anhalt: “cat or devil, I will eat. it, if it be tee 
der. Out with those corks, knaves! Now, 
success to our expeditien, and long live Fred- 
eric, King of Bohemia. This inn is mighty 
quiet, it must be confessed. I thought to fied 
tho hall tenanted by a score. I fear we have 
got into some reserved chase, and are poaching 
upon a pe larder; but no matter, so that 
hunger be satisfied and the wet kept out.” 

ith such light talk passed away about balf 
an hour, at the end of which time the landlord 
reappeared with a tall personage whom the 
prince of Anhalt recognised as one of Frederic's 
attendants; and saluting him with a gay laugt, 
he exclaimed, “ Well, William of Waldhof, if 
we are in a wrong nest, it is all Alfeld's fault: 
he told me that the Star was to be our quartere, 
as my English friend can witness.” 

“He mistook, noble sir,” answered the other ; 
“he should have said the Golden Cup. Bat it 
matters not, my prince, for the present. This 
inn is for the Queen's ladies. who cannot lodge 
in the town-house; but they are not expected 
fur some hours, so finish your supper, in Heav- 
en's name, and then at your convenience betake 
yourself to the inn just opposite. I will go and 
see that all is ready for you, and put your men 
in possession ; fur I passed, I think, some forty 
of them at the door.” 

“Thunder and devils!” cried Christian of 
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Anhalt, turning to the host, “what left you 
them at the doors for!” 

“Thad ne place for them, your Highness,” 
answered the man, in a humble tone; and Will- 
iam of Waldof stepping in to quiet the prince’s 
anger, the latter sat down again to the table, 
from which be had started up, and recom- 
menced his meal with a degree of hunger which 
was not casily satisfied. Wine. and meat, and 
game disappeared with wonderful gelerity ; for 
neither Lovet nor Algernon Grey had tasted 
anything since they left Heidelberg, and the 
distance was considerably more than fifty 
miles: a lung journey, in those days of evil 
roads and tortuous paths. Christian of Anhalt 
drank deep, and Lovet did not fear to follow his 
example, for he loved the wine-cup, though, to 
say the truth, it had little effect upon him. On 
the young Prince it worked more potently, not 
that he got drunk, for he could talk and reason 
sensibly enough; and not even his corporeal 
faculties, which usually give way sooner than 
the mental in men accustomed to deep pota- 
tions, were at all weakened. He crossed the 
room steadily, to fetch something that he want- 
ed from a small pocket in his cloak ; and though 
he showed, towards the end of the meal, an in- 
clination to fall asleep, yet by no other sign did 
he betray that he had been drinking. Atlength, 
however, as he finished the sccond bottle of 
strong old wine which had gone to his own 
share, he rose, saying, “‘ I must have a nap be- 
fore I go farther. Any man who is awake 
rouse me in an hour. If we all go to the land 
of dreams together, doubtless some ono will 
come to turn us out when the ladies arrive. 
So, good night for the present ;" and, lying 
down on a bench at the farther side of the hall, 
he was soon (deep in slumber. 

Had Algernon Grey given way to the strong 
teinptation of drowning the memory of many 
cares in the sparkling juice, that but raisos the 
spirits to depress them more terribly afterwards, 
he might perhaps have found the same thought- 
less repose ; but he had avoided the wine, as 
was his custom; and, after seeing the young 
Prince sinking to sleep, he turned to Lovet, 
saying, ‘* We must see for these horses you 
sent on, William. Doubtless they will be need- 
ed early to-tnorrow. Kuow you where they 
are to be found!” 

‘Not I,” answered William Lovet; “how 
could I teH the names of inns in a place which 
seems to consist of little elso? 1 told the Ger- 


man fellow you sent with them to do the best , 
he could for thom; and, on my life, I think you ' 


had better stay till we get to the other place, 
and then send out some of the men to hunt. 
Here is a bottle and a half of wine still to be 
drunk, and I shall take my share, lest we do 
not find anything so good where we are apnea. 

“No, no,” answered Algernon Grey; “I like 
to be prepared. You stay and watch our young 
friend there, drinking the winc meaowhile, and 
I will go and see what can be done to find the 
means of mounting us all to-morrow. My 
charger will not hold out much longer over 
such roads.” 

Thus saying, he turned and quitted the ino, 
leaving his cluak to dry before the great fire ; 
and, wandering out into the streets, had, in 
about tbree-quartcrs of an hour, discovered the 


small public-hoase, with its long range of stab. 
ling, where his fresh horses had been put up; 
and, giving what orders he thought necessary, 
teturned slowly towards the Star. The whole 
town was still full of bustle; people passing 
about in all directione, torches and lanterns 
flitting from door to door; and, as Algernon 
Grey came forth from the doors of the stables, 
he thought he heard a rolling sound, something 
like the beat of a distant drum, On approach- 
ing the town-house, however, he saw several 
large heavy carriages drawn up before it, a 
number of horses, and ten or fifteen servants 
busily unloading a quantity of laggage. Con- 
cluding at once that the Queen had arrived, he 
hurried into the Star, the passage of which was 
deserted, and, turning to the right, opened the 
door of the cating-hall, and went in. The large 
room had now only one tenant, and that was a 
lady, who, standing with ber back towards him, 
gazed into the fire, with her left hand leaning 
on his own cloak, cast over the tall back of a 
chair todry. Algernon Grey's heart beat ; for, 
although wrapped up in mantles, and with a veil 
over the head, the lines of the figure were diffi- 
cult to discern, yet there was something in the 
graceful attitude into which it had fallen, with 
the one small foot croased over the other, end 
the hand resting so lightly on the chair for sup- 
port that it seemed scarcely to touch it, which 
impressed him at once with the certainty of 
who it wae. At the first sound of his step in 
the room, Agnes turned round ; and, with irre- 
pressible joy in his heart and in his face—joy 
against which reason had no power—her lover 
sprang forward and took her hand. 

There was equal pleasure in the countenance 
of Agnes Herbert, and she thanked him with 
bright smiles for coming to see her so soon ; 80 
that it was hard for Algernon to explain that he 
did not know she was to form one of tho train 
to the young Queen. 

“T thought you must have known that long 
ago,” replied the lady. ‘ There was a doubt at 
one time whether I should accompany her or 
not, and as my uncle expreseed no wish for me 
to stay, the Electress mother urged me to go, 
and, of course, I could not refuse.” 

“Tt is fated,” thought Algernon Groy ; “it ie 
fated! What use of struggling against such 
events! I will do naught that I can regret 
or be ashamed of, but I wil] make myself mie- 
erable no more by a constant war with my own 
heart.” 

He remained -with Agnes for more than an 
hour, for half an hour nearly alone; and, when 
the Countess of Lowenstein and two other 
ladies joined them, he still lingered, giving aid 
in all their arrangements, listening tu the do- 
tails, of which they were full, of the perils 
and discomforts of the way, and cheering them 
with gay and lively conversation full of hope 
and oxpectation for the future. Only one of 
the four ladies thnre present had ever spoken 
with him before; but to her his present de- 
meanour and conversation were altogether new 
and strange ; it was different from anything she 
had seen or heard in him before, but not less 
pleasing. Her mind required Bocehiny aod 
cheering; it sought to revive hope and kindle 
expectation, but found within itself no resources 
to effect such an object; and as with graceful 


on 
eaee and varied powers he painted the coming | 
timai@ in the brightest colours, and showed the, 
fatare prospect on the fairest side, she listened, 
half convinced that her uncle's dark apprehen- 
sions were vain, and that, with such men as tho 
one before her to aid, direct, and support a 
noble and a holy cause, success could not fail 
to follow, and all would end io victory und 


ace. 
POA length, it was announced that the rooms 
above were ready; for, with a somewhat na- 
tional spirit of delay, but few preparations had 
been made, under the idea that the Queen 
would not arrive till midnight; and Algernon 
Grey threw his cloak over his shoulder to de- 
part, saying, ‘‘ Rest must be very needful to you 
all, fair ladies ; for it must have becn a weary 
journey to you.” 

« Par more tiresome,” answered Agnes, ‘‘to 
all, than if wo had come on horseback, as we 
should have done svine five or ten years ago. 
I hate these carriages for travelling ; they are 
well enough in a pruceasion, or to go through a 
town; but, fur a road, I think the old way is 
beast." 

«Had we come in the old fashion,” said the 
Countess of I4wenstein, “we should have 
been melted, like sugar-candy, with all the rain 
that has fallen.” 

“ Heaven forbid!" cried Algernon Grey, laugh- 
ing; ‘for then there would have been a world 
of sweetness wasted on the high road ;"’ and, 
seeing them to the fvot of the stairs, he retired, 
leaving no unfavourable impression upon the 
minds of all. 


—<p>——_ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


| 

I must now, for one brief chapter, qyit the 
course of narrative 1 havo been hitherto pur- 
suing, and, instead of detailing, day by day, 
the actiuns and feelings of the personages in 
whom J have endeavourcd to interest tic reader, 
give a short sketch of the events of one whole 
yoar, dwelling principally upon the facts of gen- 
eral bistory ; but, in the end, endeavouring tol 
sum up, in a very few words, all those changes | 
which have taken place in the relative position 
of Algernon Grey and Agnes Herbert. 

As is well known to every one acquainted | 
with German history, Frederic, King of Bohe- ‘ 
mia, pursued his journey on horseback on the} 
following morning to the small town of Alt- 
dorf, riding but one horse from Heidelberg to 
that place ;* thence he went to Arnberg, and 
thence again to Waldsachsen, joined on the 
road ty many friends, and was met at the! 
latter town, which was then the last of the 
Upper Palatinate, by the deputics of the States 
of Buhemia. At Waldsachsen and Amberg 
some days were passed ; but at length, in the, 
middle of October, tho young King, with a 
train almust swelled to the amount of an army, 


* Some letters, from a person who pretonded to be aa! 
cye-witoens, slate that Frederic accompanied the Queen 
und the rest of the court from Heidelberg to Amberg, In 


a train of eighteen carringes; but it is beyond all doubt) had heen made. Selfish interests raised thea 


that he, and the gentlemen who accompanied him. rode 
the whole way. The King bimself perfurmed the joor- 
Bey to Altdort, near two huodred miles, on one horse; 
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crossod the Bohemian frontier, and entered the 
town of Fgra; from Egra he was conducted ip 
triumphal procession, amidst the shouts aod 
gratulatiuna of the people, the boisterous joy 
of the rude nobility of the realm, and the wi 
enthusiasm of the Protestant pay to the gates 
of the fine old town of Prague. In the ome 
diate vicinity of the city rises a hill, called the 
Weissenherg, or White-mountain ; and beneath 
it is a splendid promenade, named the Sw. 
At the foot of that mountain, Which was des. 
tined to be the ficld where all the bright bopes 
then entertained were destroyed ; and un the 
beautiful walk-of the Star, soon to be drenched 
with the blood of many that then surrvanced 
him in joy, and health, and high-souled er- 
pectation, the train of the young monarch 
halted, and was met by an insmense concourse 
of the citizens, with the states and magisiria 
at their heal. ‘Two thousand horse evconed 
Frederic into the town; ambassadors frea 
many other states were present; the nobility 
of the whole land assembled to do henoor i 
their sovereizn; and four hundred of the a 
cient Hussites, armed, after the fashion of te 
times of old, with hauberks of chained mal 
with lances, and double-handed swords at thes 
back, formed a sort of body-guard, bearing a 
the midst the enorinous banner of the uoco 
querable Ziska, emblazoned with a cup, ruilad 
and dusty from the many fields io which te 
had led on his fierce fullowers to the slaughter, 
but raising high hopes of conquest and succes 
by the memory of past victories, and invincik 
resistance. ‘I'he air rang with shonts; drum 
and trumpets sounded around ; confidence, rem 
lution, enthusiasm, were in every heart; a 
thus, in the midst of letitie publica, as Ce 
merarius calls it, was Frederic conducted ise 
the capital of his new kingdom, over which 
was to reign but one short year. 

The coronation of the King and the Quen 
shortly followed; and for a brief peried ll 
was joy, and pageantry, and success , bat the 
reverse was speedily coming; the‘ day-dres 
was quickly to be dispelled ; and all the ers 
that the monarch’s mother had foresees 
gathered, like thunder-clouds, around him. 

At first, nothing could equal the populsrt 
both of the King and Queen; her beauty, bt 
Grace, her kindness won all hearts; and ww 
population, from high to low, almost wo 
shipped her as she passed. The gentle & 
incanour of the King, too, conciliated regat 
His light and happy spirit shed sunste 
around; his dignified air and handsome perm 
concealed the weakness of a character ire 
lute, though personally brave; and his hapg 
language and casy eloquence covered, as 13# 
frequently the case, the want of more importzs. 
powers, Judgment,and foresight, and discretros. 
Gradually, however, as events of great delicact 
called for just and immediate action, the showy 
qualitics were reduced to their right value w 
the minds of men; the great deficiency & 
more sterling abilities became apparent. Thea 
fullowed doubt and regret at the choice ths 


selves up to struggle for temporary advanna 
under a weak and facile prince. Gloomy d 


there the poor beast fell dead, and the wuified skin was to\COntent followed disappointment; and apathy 


be ce6e for many yoars lu the library of that place. 


gucecedied enthueiaem in bia cane. 
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ever such is the case, treason is not far behind. 
“Btill, all might hae gone well, had a weak 
‘king heen surrounded by wise friends; hed his 
counsellors, firm with his enemies, moderate 
with his supporters, imparted that vigour and 
that discretion to his actions which his own 
character could not supply. nfortunately, 
the exact reverse was the case. Camerarius 
was weak, though subtle, selfish, and in- 
terested; Christian of Anhalt the elder, though 
@ brave and skilful soldier, was little more than 
‘a soldier; Dohna was suffered to take but 
little share in the management of affairs ; and 
the Prince of Lolms was not equal to the great 
emergencies of the time. The man, however, 
who contributed more than all the rest to the 
ruin of his sovcreign’s prospects, was he who 
had urged him most strongly to accept the 
perilous position which he occupied. Filled 
with the wildest spirit of fanaticism, fancying 
‘himeelf the prophet of a new reformation, 
Abraham Scultetus came with the King into 
Bohemia; utterly ignorant of the manners and 
customs of the people; unacquainted even 
with the relations of the different religious 
parties into which the population was divided. 
The oppression of the Austrian princes had 
caused the Roman Catholics of the kingdom 
to join with their Protestant brethren in snatch- 
ing the crown from the head of a prince, whose 
own acts justified the States, under the express 
- conditions which were made on receiving the 
: aceptre, in declaring him fallen from the throne 
- of Bohemia. But still there lingered a natural 
fondness in their minds for a sovereign of their 
own faith. These Roman Catholics formed a 
large part of the population, especially at 
Prague; the rest of the people were divided 
‘between the ancient Hussites, who were now 
comparatively few, and Lutherans, who were 
many. Of Calvinists, the number was ex- 
‘ceedingly small. But Scultetus was one of 
the fiercest followers of the fierce and in- 
tolerant apostle of Geneva. Possessed with 
the blindest spirit of religious bigotry, he had 
done much evil, even in the Palatinate, where 
his sect was predominant; and he carried the 
game fiery elements of strife and confusion 
with him into the new kingdom which had 
fallen under bis master’s sway. His sermons 
were insults to the faith of almost all who sur- 
rounded him; his counsels were pernicious to 
the prince he served ; and, after familiarizing 
himself, in some degree, with the habits of the 
citizens of Prague, he proceeded to open acts, 
of intolerance, which bore bitter fruits ere 
long. The cathedral was stripped of its pic- 
tures and its statues; the great altar itself 
‘was removed ; and relics and images—which 
many of the citizens of Prague revered, not 
alone as mementos of holy men, but as part of 
the possessions of their city—were destroyed 
in the night, at his instigation. The great 
crucifix upon the bridge of Prague was also 
marked out for destruction ; but several of the 
most eminent Bohemian nobles interfered, to 
prevent this rash act on the part of the King; 
and the cross and statue were spared accord- 
ingly. The report, however, of the intention 
apread far and wide through Prague. It un- 
fortunately happened that the young Queen 
-bad some time previously expressed her de- 
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termination mever to pase over that bridge 
again, till the indecent practice of buth eaaes 
bathing ifdiscriminately in the river noar was . 
done away. The real motives, which she had 
frankly expressed, were supposed, by an angry 
and rude peuple, to be a mere excuse; the 
Jesuits dexterously contrived to point eut the 
crucifix as the real object of her dislike, and 
an outcry was raised against the unhappy 
Princess, which spread far and wide amongst 
the Roman Catholic population of the town. 

Having once obtained cause of complaint, 
the Jesuits never ceased to decry the monarch 
and his queen, to pervert all his actions in the 
public ear, and to attribute the basest motives, 
and even the most licentious conduct, to one 
who had openly confessed himself an enemy of 
their church. With the serpent-like subtlety of 
their order, they spread poisonous rumours and 
calumnious assertions through a thousand dif- 
ferent channels amongst the people of Bohemia. 
Sometimes it was an open and daring, but 
perverted statemcnt in point; such as the 
“ Description of the spoiling of the Cathedral 
Church at Prague, by the Calvinistic king ;” 
sometimes it was a mere whisper, such as that 
which spread amongst the Lutherans, that it 
was the determination of the King and Queen 
to abolish every form of worship in Bohemia, 
but that which they themselves followed. 
Doubts, fears, and enmities took possession of 
the minds of the populace; and when the 
storms of war began to arise, and the young 
monarch required all the support of an united 
people, he found little but discord, disaffection, 
and suspicion. 

In the mean while the relations of the new 
monarch of Bohemia with all foreign powers 
were anything but satisfactory. True, indeed, 
bis wife’s uncle, the King of Denmark, the war- 
like King of Sweden, the Venetian Republic, 
and many princes of Germany recognised him 
at once as King of Bohemia. True, Bethlem 
Gabor, the Prince of Transylvania, promised 
the aid of Ifis half savage hordes, in case of 
war; but James the First of England, on whose 
power to serve him much of his hopes had been 
founded, refused bim even the title of king, 
treated him as a usurper, and would give no 
aid whatever in the prover eee of the king- 
dom of Bohemia. @ promised, indeed, to 
interfere in case the Palatinate should be at- 
tacked; but Frederic had soon occasion to 
learn that his father-in-law was as false and 
fickle, as he was vain and pusillanimous; and 
the only assistance he ever received from Eng- 
land, was afforded by the gallant enthusiasm of 
her young nobility, in she cause of a princess 
whom they loved with chivalrous devotion. 
France, on the other side, temporized ; for it 
was her policy to persecute the Protestants 
amongst her own people, and to foment the 
divisions of Germany ; and thus, in simost all 
instances, her interference in the affairs of the 
empire tended to weaken the Protestant League, 
and to give every facility to the Roman Catho- 
lics. Day by day, and hour by hour, the storm 
approached nearer and nearer, menacing, on the 
one hand, Bohemia; and on the other, the Pa- 
latinate. Large bodies of troops were raised 
in the Spanish Netherlands, in Burgundy, and 
Lorraine, under the banners of the King of 


4 
Spain; and at their head was placed the veteran, | 


resolute and skilful, but merciless Spinola ; and, | 


on the side of Austria, several generals of renown 
gathered together armies, 
hemia at the first sound of the drum. 

In the mean time, in his court at Prague, 
Frederic gave bimeelf up alternately to revelry 
and devotion. The gallant manners of a refined | 
court, the romantic tone which it had acquired in | 
the Palatinato, totally discordant with the rough 
plainness of Bohemia, were certainly reported, 
and perhaps believed, to touch upon gross licen- 
tiousness ; and, undoubtedly, in merriment— 
though there is no proof of its having been vi- 
cious, and in devout exerciscs—though they are 
not shown to have been hypocritical, Frederic 
passed much time which would have been more 
wisely expended in preparation for defence or 
in active attack upon an enemy who no longer 
preserved even the semblance of amity. His 
acts, also, were weak and ill timed; his nego- 
tiations tedious and unskilful. From France, 
Denmark, and Venice, he received nothing but 
vague assurances of amity. From the King of 
Great Britain he obtained naught but the re- 
proofe of a pedagogue, rather than the kind 
support of a father; and his embassy to Tur- 
key only served to give his enemies a pretext 
for accusing him of leaguing with the infidel 
against the Catholicemperor. Bethlem Gabor, 
indeed, not only promised, but prepared to es- 
pouse his cause; but history shows that so ill | 
combined were the rations of the Transyl- 
vaniane and Bohemians, that the Austrian 
troops had the opportunity of dealing with each 

- separately, and paralyzing the one force before 
it could be supported by the other. On only 
one occasion, after the accession of Frederic to 
the throne, did the Bohemians and Transylva- 
niane act in co-operation; and then, had per- 
severance and resolution been united to velic- 
mence and activity, the imperial crown would, 
in all probability, have been snatched from the 
House of Austria; and the Emperor would 
have remained a prisoner in the ‘hands of his 
enemics. The star of Fredcric was not des- 
tined to rise high, hewever. He possessed, it 
is true, more amiable qualities than his rival; 
but Ferdinand not only diaplayed consummate 
skill, prudence, and activity himself; but had 
agents and counsellors all equally shrewd, ur- 
scrupulous, and diligent. The Elector of Ba- 
varia, nearly allied to the Elector Palatine, had, 
beyond al) doubt, given bis cousin reason tu be- 
lieve, that his acceptance of the crown of Bohe- 
mia would not be followed by any act of hostil- 
ity on hie part ; but he had becn educated in the 
same school as Ferdinand, was a bigoted fol- 
lower of the Roman Catholic religion, the chief 
of the German Roman Catholic League, and 
the politic claimant, under old and baseless 
titles, of a great part of the young king’s Rhen- 
ish dominions. These were fearful odds against 
gratitude and kindred, in the mind of a prince 
educated by the Jesuits. He was soon engaged, 
heart and soul, in the cause of the Emperor, 
and used every means, just and unjust, to move 
the princes of the League tu act against Bohe- 
mis and the Palatinate. Again, Gcorge Fred- 
eric, the Elector of Saxony, affected for a time 
to hold himself neutral, but that unworthy 
prince, it would seem, from the first leaned to 
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the House of Austria, and was soon Won over 
completely to the intereste of Ferdinand. In all 
probability, jealousy at th® Elector Palatine’s 


ready to fall on Bo- | elevation to the throne of Bohemia, had a cop- 


siderable share in this decision; but at the same 
time it would appear that other means Were 
employed to remove any hesitation from his 
course. Like many men of dissolute manner, 
he was greatly under the rale of fanatic preach- 
ers, who tolerated his vices upon the condition 
of governing his policy. 

he chief of these interested men was Mat- 
thew of Hoenegg, born an Austrian subject, the 
virulent rival and jealous enemy of Abraham 
Scultetus, of poor parentage and craving am- 
bition. How he obtained it is not known; but 
a very large sum of money crowned his labours 
in some cause, and the Elector of Saxony pro- 
nounced in favour of the House of Ausina 
The Pope furnished considerable pecuniary 
means ; the King of Spain ceased not his war- 
like preparations; the Elector Palatine wes 
put under ban; and the princes of the Protes- 
tant Union acted in behalf of Frederic no farther 
than to give the Roman Catholic League a fair 
pretext for declaring war. The armies of the 
two rival religions were assembled at Donaw- 
werth and Ulm, when France interfered to pro- 
mote a peace which left Bohemia defenceless 
The Protestant princes agreed to confine ther 
operations in support of Frederic to the Pala- 
tinate, while the war was to be fought out in 
Bohemia and Lower Austria ; and the unfortu- 
nate Frederic tound himself suddenly exposed 
to the attack of the imperial troops and the army 
of the League, while his new kingdom was dit 
affected, Moravia and lower Austria overawed, 
and Lusatia, from which he expected airong 
reinforcements, invaded by the Elector of Sax- 
ony. The Danes remained neuter; Bethlem 
Gabor was inactive ; the Swedes were engaged 
in war with Poland; James of England gave 
no assistance, and France had just consum.- 
mated the ruin of the young monarch’s best 
hopes by the disgraccful treaty of Ulm. 

The moncy, which was neccssary to raise 
and maintain armies, had been squandered in 
revelry and unreasonable liberality. The affec- 
tioas of the people were estranged by the inca- 
pacity and the indiscrect fanaticism of the 
King and his court. The anger of the great 
nobility of Bohemia was excited by the sight ot 
foreigners raised to the highest authority ia the 
army and thestate. Apprehensions and rumoors 
were buyy in the city of Prague. Treason was 
not inactive. No army sofficient to defend the 
Capital was at hand ; and the small furce under 
the command of the gallant Christian of Anbalt. 
which was intended to impede the enemy's 
advance, was at a distance from Prague, anc 
totally incapable of Lspiieate y Pboay the im. 
mense hody advancing upon Bohemia, under 
Maximilian of Bavaria, and the Austrian general 
Bucquoi. With haste and great apprehension. 
Frederic collected troops from every quarter 
that could furnish them, as soon aa he heard 
that the armics of the empire and the League 
had entered lower Austria, and that town after 
town was submitting to the enemy; while 
Christian of Anhalt, with less than ten thousand 
men at his disposition, Was retreating heforc 
a force of nearly sixty thousand. A consid- 
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erable body of men was raised svoner than! 
might have been expected, considering the 
state of the country; but Counts Thurn and 


The Elector treated tbe proposal with scorn, 
however. Anhalt was obliged to retreat as 
soon as the Bavarians could co-operate with 


Schlick exerted themselves in this emergency | the Austrians; and the only advantage obtained 


in support of their young king, notwithstanding 
soine mortification at secing the Prince of Ho- 
henloe placed in command above them. Count 
Mansfeld, however, who wus already actively 
engaged in opposition to Austria, would not 
submit to that indignity, and he remained with 
his furees inactive at Pilsen, even while the 
fate of Botiemia was being decided under the 
walls of Prague. Mossengers were sent off 
with all specd to Transylvania urging Bethlem 
Gabor to advance to the “al qe of his ally, and 
assurances were received that he would hasten 
with a large force to the aid of Frederic; while 
that monarch was yet ignorant of the rapid 
advance of the Austrian and Bavarian troops. 
At the end of October, however, the despatches 
of the old Prince of Anhalt roused Frederic to 
a@ sense of his really perilous position. He 
heard now that no towns resisted, however 
strong were their fortifications ; that the scver- 
ities exercised in all places taken by assault 
had spread consternation every where, and that 
instant submission followed the appearance of 
the Bavarian banners under the walls of the 
Bohemian citics. Pilsen, indeed, promised to 
resist; and the works, strengthened by Mans- 
feld, were likely to set the enemy at defiance. 
Christian of Anhalt, with his small force, man- 
cuvred in retreat before the victorious armies; 
and, by the most skilful movements, secured his 
own force, and kept the enemy in some degree 
at bay, affording time to the court of Prague 
fur preparation. One small body of Hungarians, 
tov, were approaching rapidly towards the cap- 
ital ; and sume appearance of union and zeal, 
though it was but a hollow semblance, showed 
itself amongst the citizens of Prague. 

It was under these circumstances, that Fred- 
eric, on the 2nd of November, left his capital 
to see, with his own eyes, the state of bis 
army under the Prince of Aohalt; and, no 
sooner had he arrived, thaa the General took 
advantage of a temporary enthusiasm, created 
by his presence, to defend the post of Rakonitz 

ainst the Austrian forces under Bucquoi. 
The appearance of the sovereign on the field, 
and the dauntless courage he displayed in the 
moment of danger, inspired his forces with 
fresh ardour, and raised him high in the opin- 
ions of the aoldiery. Several times it became 
necessary to beseech him not to expose his per- 
son 20 rashly; but Frederic remained in the 
hottest fire, notwithstanding all remonstrance, 
and undoubtedly greatly contributed to give 
the Impcrialista that check which they received 
at Rukonitz. Christian of Anhalt was well 
aware that no results of importance could en- 
sue from this skirmish. But Frederic vainty 
flattered himself that it might afford a favoura- 
ble opportanity for specific negotiations ; and, 
having sent envoys to treat with the Duke of 
Bavaria, he returned to his capital, trusting 
that time, at all events, would be gained, and 
that, with an offer of peace before him, and 
Pilsen, with Mansfeld’s strong army, on the 
left, Maximilian at all events would delay to 
consider his position, if not absolutely re- 
treat. 


by the combat of Rakonitz was tho gain of a 
march or two upon the allied force; so that 
the Bohemian army arrived under the walls of 
Prague, and took up its position on the Weis. 
senberg in time to have strengthened itself by 
entrenchments if the discipline of the soldiery 
had been equal to the skill and devotion of 
their commander. A turbulent multitude were 
ulready in possession of the Weissenberg, when 
Christian of Anhalt took up his position there 
likewise. Provisions were procured with diffi- 
culty. No subordination could be maintained. 
The citizens were murmuring at the unruly 
manners of the soldiery. Nobody in the town 
seemed aware that the enemy was so near the 
gates ; and in vain Christian of Anhalt endeav- 
oured to rouse either the monarch's court, the 
magistrates of the town, or the officers of the 
army, to a knowledge of their true danger, and 
the necessity of providing every means of re- 
sistance. Such was still the case on the even- 
ing of the 19th of November; and here I will 
conclude this brief sketch of the political events 
which have necessarily interrupted the general 
course of my narrative. 

It may be asked, what had become of Alger- 
non Grey and Agnes Herbert daring all! this 
time. That question can be answered in very 
few words. Algernon had accompanied the 
court to Prague—bad witnessed all the pagean- 
try of the young monarch’s triumphal entrance 
into his capital—bad taken part in the early 
festivities of the time—and had been thrown 
by a thousand circumstances into the society of 
her he loved. Nor had it been possible for him 
to conceal from Agnes the passion which she 
had inspired. He had said nothing,—no, not a 
word,—he had done nothing, as far as he him- 
self could judge, to show her that he loved 
her: and yet she did not doubt it. It was no 
longer a question with her,—she saw it, she 
felt it; and when at last sho was obliged to 
confess to herself that she loved in return, a 
strange and agitating strife took place in her 
bosom for some time. But Agnes judged and 
acted differently from most women; and one 
bright autumn evening she sat down to con- 
sider the character and conduct of Algernon 
Grey, and to draw deductions from that which 
she knew regarding that of which she was 
doubtful. I will only tell the result. ‘He 
loves me,” she said, “and he knows that I love 
him. But there is some obstacle, some diffi- 
culty — perhaps insurmountable. He is too 
honourable to trifle with my heart; he has not 
sought tu mislead me. I cannot say that he 
bas even sought to win affection, as some men 
do, to neglect it afterwards. Oh, no!—hbe has 
acted honestly ; ho has atruggies with himself. 
I can see it all now; but I will trust in his 
honour still, and while I veil my own feelings 
as much as may be, will believe that whatever 
he does is just and noble.” 

Ere many days were past, Algernon Grey 
took leave of Agnes Herbert, to accompany 
the younger Prince Christian into Moravia, 
and never set his fuot in Prague again till, after 
winning high renown in every skirmish and 


combat that took place, he accompanied Chris- 
tain of Anhalt from Rakonitz in bis retreat to 
the Weissenberg. 


—g@-— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ir wae a dark and stormy night, that of the 
19th of November, 1620, the eve of the twenty- 
third Sunday after Trinity; and clouds were 
rolling heavily over the sky, carried on by a 
keen and piercing wind which howled and 
whistled round the old battlements of Prague, 
and shook the lozenges in the long casements. 
Not a star was to be seen: the moon afforded 
not even that pale and uncertain light which 
she sometimes spreads over the general face of 
heaven, though her orb itself be hid beneath 
the vapuury canopy; and the only thing that 
chequered the darkness of the scene, was @ 
light here and there in the windows of the 
straggling and irregular city—or a lantern, 
Moving up from the lower to the higher town, 
caught through a break in the narrow and tor- 
tuous streets. 

Such was the aspect on the side of Prague ; 
but, upon the Weissenberg, a different scene 
‘was displayed: there, crowning the summit, 
was the camp of the Bohemian army, and, be- 
tween the tents and waggons, glowed many a 
watch-fire, to warm such of the soldiery as had 
no shelter provided for them; and lanterns, 
hung up before particular pavilions, at eome 
distance from each other, marked the quarters 
of the leaders of that inharmonious and dis- 
jointed force. Thus the whole crest of the hill 
was in @ blaze of light, and a long line of fires 
ran down from the aummit to the wide and 
beautiful promenade of the Star, marking the 
hacks occupied by the wild Transylvanian 

orsemen. On the oppnsite side, towards Pil- 
sen, a dark, black void extended ; Christian of 
Anhalt having stvictly prohibited any of the 
parties to pitch their teats beyond the brow on 
that side. This order, at least, had been obeyed, 
though not so with any other he had given; 
and, indeed, the whule afternoon had passed in 
wrangling insubordination, which required the 
utmost exercise of his authority to repress it, 
and resture order ere nightfall. About six in 
the evening, indeed, an event had happened 
which in some degree seconded bis exertions. 
The troops had previously been left nearly with- 
Out food, and totally without wine; but the 
strong remonstrances of the General to the 
court of Prague, and the liberal use of his 
own purse amongst the suttlers ef the town, 
had at length procured a liberal supply of meat 
and bread, and a moderate quantity of wine. 
The distribution was immediately made, and, 
while the soldiery were engaged in eating and 
drinking, measures were taken by their officers 
for restoring discipline ; so that, by nine of the 
clock, a greater degree of order was to be seen 
in the camp, and this night promised to pass 
over quietly. 

It was ahout that hour that Algernon Grey 

zed forth from his tent for a moment over the 
mpressive scene always affurded by the night 
encampment of an ariny. As he looked out, his 
eye ran over the several groups—rested upon 
the watch-fires—sped un, again, towards the 
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Hungarian quarters, and then tured to the tents 
behind, and rolled over the different lines, with 
a watchful and marking expression. From time 
to time he turned his head, and spoke a few 
words to seine one within the tent, in brokea 
and disjointed sentences—something after the 
following form :— 

“There must be twenty thousand, I think; 
that is to say without counting the Hungarians. 
How many do they count!” 

“Twelve thousand,” said a deep voice from 
within. 

“ Not so many, I should imagine,” continved 
Algernon Grey. ‘Let me see — reckon ten 
men to a fire—there cannot be more than eight 
thonsand, at the most. With such ao army, 
one could do much, if there were but eome 
bond between them, and we had something 
like discipline; and yet, and yet, I very moch 
doubt the result.” 

“Where's your cousin? where’s Lovet ™ 
asked the voice again. 

“He is gone into the town,” answered Al- 
gernon Grey, turning back into the tent, aed 
seating himself at a small rude table, by the side 
of the young Prince of Anhalt. ‘To tell the 
truth,” he continued, *‘I am not sorry to be free 
from his presence: Lovet's spirit is too light to 
accord with mine in such moments as these 
I must and do feel these things deeply, Chris- 
tian. I cannot forget the scene that we wit- 
nessed here just twelve months ago, nor avoid 
comparing them with that which Prague pre- 
sents even now; menaced by a superior army, 
with no proper preparations for defence, with 
your father’s.vast military skill fruitless to rem- 
edy faults of others, and the daring courage of 
yourself, and many like you, all cast away im 
the service of a prince unequal to the task be 
has assumed, and, I must add, little worthy of 
the crowo which has been bestowed upon bim.” 

“There has been a sad change, indeed,” said 
the young Prince of Anhalt, in a gloomy tone; 
“and Frederic, I must own, has not shows 
himself worthy of the crown he weara; bat 
sti he has not many serious faults, and there 
is one, at least, worthy of every chivalrous ex- 
ertien which noble-hearted man can make. I 
speak of your own fair Princess: faultless as 
beautiful, and brave as good. Would to God 
that she were our king! but yet we must ai 
confess that Frederic has had a difficult game 
to play.” 

“True,” answered Algerrion Grey ; * and be 
has played it badly. There never was, per- 
haps, a more united nation than these Bohe- 
mians when they raised the Elector Palatine to 
their throne. I mean, united heart and band 
in that great act. Frederic owed his elevation 
net to a party in the State: the whole coantry 
was his party. You recollect the enthusiasm 
that awaited bim wherever he appeared; ia 
the castle of the noble, in the streets of the 
city, amongst the cotta of the village. 
There was not a mao torbe found ‘awilileg 
and unprepared to draw the sword in his cause. 
But now, in one short year, how changed has 
everything become: the bond of union is 
broken; the united people is scattered into a 
thousand parties; and to what are we to attri- 
bute this? to his own weakness, I fear, and 
his own mistakes. It ie a curious thing te 
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consider how the destruction of great parties 
is effected, and I fear that it is a question on 
which Frederic never meditated, though it was 
tbat on which depended the atability of his 

wer. The man who yields to the mere pre- 
Judices of the body which raised bim to high 
station, will not maintain it long, it is true; 
but the man who resists the legitimate claims 
of that body ia sure to fall very soon, for the 
disappointment of reasonable hopes is the seed 
of animosity, producing a bitter harvest. If it 
be dangerous to disappoint friends in their just 
demands, it is ten times more dangerous to 
eneourage enemies, by endeavouring to con- 
ciliate them by apy sacrifice of principle. Now 
Frederic has more or less ineurred all these 
perils ; in many respects he has yielded to the 
prejudices of the Bohemian people, and yet 
disappointed the reasonable hopes of many ; be 
bas given, encouragement to enemies, by weak 
efforts to pacify and conciliate them ; in short, 
he has forgotten the maxim or the motto uf an 
old leader in this very land, ‘A friend to my 
friends, an enemy to my enemies, a lover of 
peace, but no fearer of war.’ 

“Ay, there has been his mistake, indeed. 
His should have been the aggressive policy, as 
soon 26 a single sword was drawn against him; 
it was no time for temporizing when be had 
taken a crown from an emperor's head, and an 
emperor armed to recover it. At the head of 
the whole Bobemian people, who would then 
have fullowed him like a pack of wolves, he 
should have marched straight to the gates of 
Vienna, and dictated the terme of peace in the 
halls of the Imperial Palace to him who has 
grown strong by impunity, and whose only 
rights are in tyranny. Then, when Ferdinand 
of Gratz was quelled, should have come the turn 
of Maximilian uf Bavaria; and, ere the treaty 
of Ulm had time to get dry, the Catholic 
League might have been annihilated. The 
greatest mistake that men make is when they 
do not discover whether it be the time for en- 
ergy or repose. But yet, I see not how it is 
that he has disappointed the reasonable hopes 
and claims of the Bohemian people.” 

Algernon Grey smiled as the young Prince 
raised his eyes for a reply. ; 

“ We are friends, Christian,” he said ; “ now 
old and tried friends, or I would not venture to 
say to you what I am about to utter. The Bo- 
hemians had a right to expect that the highest 
posts in the State and army should be bestowed 
upon themselves instead of upon foreigners ; 
but the reverse has been the case here. In the 
army what do you see?” 

“Why, in Heaven's name!” cried Christian 
of Anhalt, ‘ that there is nut one man amongst 
them so well qualified to lead a host as my 
father.” : 

“Undoubtedly no,” answered Algernon Grey ; 
“but still the Bohemians have a right to com- 
plain that one of their own nobles was not 
selected for the task. Thurn and Schlick are 
both old and tried soldiers, with a high renown 
amongst their countrymen, and although as in- 
ferior to your father in every quality of a gen- 
eral as the meanest soldier is to them, yet, 
depend upon it, they themselves, and the whole 
Bohemian people have felt it a slight not alone to 
the two counts, bat to fe whole of Bohemia.” 

’ 
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“Very true,”’ said a voice at the entrance of 
the tent; “quite just and right, my youn, 
friend ;” and an elderly man, of strong an 
powerful frame, with a grey peaked beard, and 
a broad-brimmed hat upon his head, entered and 
grasped Algernon Grey familiarly by the shoal. 
der. ‘‘The placing me over these men has 
been one of the King’s greatest faults. Heaven 
knows, I did not seek it; had he given me bat 
a corps of ten thousand men raised in the Pala. 
tinate, I could have done him better service 
than leading the whole rabble of Bohemia. 
But I have come to seek you upon other mat. 
ters—faults that can be mended, which this 
cannot.” 

“T hope none on my part, my noble Prince?” 

‘No, no,” eaid the old soldier ; ‘‘ you do your 
doty well, and I shall beg you this night to let 
me have ten of your stont fellows to throw out 
a little way upon the bigh road. There is no 
knowing how soon the Bavarian may be upon 
us; he will let no grase grow beneath his horse’s 
hoofs, for he knows as well as I do that if be do 
not fight a battle very soon, and win a victory, 
his men must starve. Could we but have stop- 
ped him at Pilsen, the game would have been 
in our hands ; but it could not be done without 
Mansfeld, and Mansfeld was jealous and would 
not act—but three days, but three daye—it is 
all I could desire.” And the old general leaned 
his head upon his hand, and fell into deep 
thought. 

“He cannot be here till Monday,” said Alger- 
non Grey; ‘“ we gained two marches on him.” 

«To-morrow’'s sun will not set,” answered the 
Prince, ‘‘ without seeing him under this hill, and 
if I could but get the men to work, we might 
yet set him at defiance, and let his host famish 
at our feet till they vanished away like the spria; 
snow. But these peuple will do nothing; a 
this afternoon bas been wasted, so will to-mor- 
row ; not a redoubt will be ready, nor a line. 
However, we must not blame them so much ; 
they are disheartened ; they hear of nothing but 
disaster ; they have little food themselves, and 
want their Prince’s presence amongst them. 
Here he is scarcely ever with the army; his 
time is passed in revelry, devotion, pleasure, 
and preaching, turn by turn: now listening to 
the ravings of Scultetus, or looking into the eyes 
of Emilia of Solms, or tripping it in the dance, 
or listening to the drivelling of a jester. We 
must have him amongst us, my young friend, 
this very night, if it be possible ; if not, very 
early to-morrow. I say not we shall lose the 
battle—God forbid !—but I say the only way to 
make them even stand to their colours is to 
give them their Prince’s presence. Things 
look dark enough, and we must lose nu chance. 
Frederic is fighting for a crown, and he must 
net mind the labours of a bloody day.” 

“He does not want courage, assuredly,” re- 
plied Algernon Grey ; “‘ and I doubt not he will 
be here in the bour of danger.” 

“Nor I,”’ answered the old Prince ; ‘but for 
any moral effect he must be here before. He 
must show the men that he will live or die with 
them: then there is no fear; for, he once 
shows energy, the disaffected in yon town will 
fear to show their beads; and should we be 
driven from our position on this hill, the guns 
from Prague will still protect us, or the walls 


of Prague shelter us. But, now, to what brings 
me hither. I have thought to-night that we 
muet move the Queen to send her husband 
hither, and I have considered how this can best 
be done. The task must fall upon you, my young 
friend ; you are her countryman, of high rank 
and station in your own land, have highly dis- 
tinguished yourself in her busband’s service, and 
for twelve months have exposed your person 
and employed your means in upholding his 
throne, without any reward but honour. You 
must go to her—must sce ber—must urge upon 
her the necessity of the case. He is now revel- 
ling. and will be so employed till twelve ; get on 
your horse then at once, and see what can be 
done.” 

“ But, indeed, General,’’ eaid Algernon Grey, 
«J prost have some authority for this ; other- 
wise, in the first place, I may not obtain ad- 
Mission to the Queen, and if 1 do she may look 
upon my interference as gross impertinence.”’ 

« Authority !” said the bluff old Prince, ‘‘ here 
it is. I knew what you would say, and there- 
fore wrete these few words, namely, ‘ Your 
Majesty will credit all that is said to you by Al- 
gernon Grey, on the part of your devoted ser- 
vant, Christian of Anhalt.’ The reat I must 
leave to your eloquence ; and now, if you would 
gave the army, away with all speed and use 
your best endeavours.” 

Algernon Grey cast down his eyes and med- 
itated for several moments. ‘It is a delicate 
task,” he said at length, ‘a very delicate task, 
General ; first, to speak to a wife on the con- 
duct of her husband ; next, to speak to a aub- 
ject on the conduct of her King; for, though 
she is Queen, still she is his subject ; and, more 
than all, to talk to one so placed as she is, of 
the faulte of bim whom she is buund to hongur, 
and does love. My noble Prince, I would fain 
mot undertake it. If there be any one in all 
your camp whom you can trust with this same 
sad and perilous errand, I do beseech you put it 
not upon me.” 

The old Prince of Anhalt took him by both 
bande and grasped them hard: “ Your very 
sense,” he said, “of the difficulty and import- 
ance of the bitter task is proof enough that there 
is no one 80 fitted for it as yourself. I do be- 
seech you, my friend, to undertake it. If you 
would save this realm; if you would preserve 
the crown for the Elector Frederic; if you 
would save from ruin that sweet lady whom we 
all love and serve; if you would avert evils in- 
numerable, massacre, torture, persecution, the 
Overthrow of the pure faith in this kingdom, go 
abuut the task at once; make one last effurt fur 
our only hope of victory; and then, let the re- 
aun be what it may, Jay duwn your head in 
peace, knuwing that you, at least, have done 
your best.” 

Algernon Grey wrung his hand hard. “I 
will go, noble old man,” he said, ‘I will go; 
though it cost me one of the bitterest pangs 
that my heart has ever felt; though it may be 
the cause of much after-sorrow, I will go. It 
shall not be said that anything was wanting on 
my side, to support the part ] have cspoused.” 

“Thanks, thanks!" cried the old Prince of 
Anhalt. “To, witbout there! Bring up Mas- 
ter Algernun Grey's horse, quick! My lord,” 
he cvntinued, * God knows whether any of us 
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here will see the end of to-morrow. Ere yoo 
return J shall have lain down to take one sort 
of sleep, which, ere the next day's sunset, may 
be changed fur another kind. If we never meet 
again, remember I die grateful to you for this 
act and many others. A better soldicr oever 
lived than you have shown yourself under me, 
and old Christian of Anhalt, bavae seen some 
fields in his days, may be as goud a judge of 
such scenes as many men. But, above all, J 
thank you fur that which you are nuw goiog to 
do. J know how bitter it is, and that you woald 
rather meet a hundred enemies with lance in 
hand, than this fair lady, on such an erraod as 
that which you go upon. But it is for the ad- 
vancement of the cause—for its salvatioo, I 

might say ; and I know that is eneugh for you. 

Do not bring me any message back. I should 

be sorry to be refused with courtly words ; and 
if he comes that will be sufficient.” 

“What is the pass-word at the gates, my 
lord?” asked Algernon Grey, as he heard a 
horse trotting up. 

“The crown,’ answered the old General. 
“Now, away, away! What do you keep bim 
for, boy ?” 

“Tell the Queen,” said young Christian of 
Anbalt, who had caught his friend by the ara, 
“ that if there be a battle to-morrow, I will car- 
ry her glove into the midst of the enemy's best, 
and bring her back news of victory or not retara 
at all.” 

“ She will believe you, Christian,” replied A} 
gernon Grey. ‘Farewell for the present: I 
shall see you aguin;” and, turning away, be 
quitted the tent and mounted bis horse. 

“T and Frill will run beside you, noble sir,” 
said the young gentleman's servant, Tony, as 
he held the stirrup; “I would not have aay 
more horses out, fur the poor beasts arc tired, 
and I have a shrewd notion that they may be 
wanted to-morrow. Whither do you speed, 
sir?” 

‘To the town and to the palace," answered 
his master, briefly ; and, riding on with the old 
servant on one side of his horse, and the page 
on the other, he reached the gates of Prague ia 
about a qnarter of an hour. 

Dull and gloomy was the scene under the 
archway, where, witb naught but a wicket 
some half-dozen men armed with corslet, sallet, 
and partisan, kept guard by a large fire, which 
throw a lurid glare over the heavy masses of 
stonework. The towers of the gate rose bigh 
on either side; the dark arch frowned above; 
and through the aperture beyond appeared 
naught hut a faint glimpse of a small irregular 
place d’arins, and a lung, black-luoking street 
leading into the tuwn. 

“Who comes here?” cried a soldier, as Al- 


| gernon Grey approached ; and at the same tive 
| a partisan was dropped to his horse's pottrel. 


“A friend,” replied the young gentlemao— 
“the crown !” e 

“Welcome, friend! pass the erown,"’ en- 
swered the soldier; and the gates Were instantly 
thrown open to give hitn admission. 

Taking his way slowly along the dim streets, 
Algernon Grey mounted towaris the palace, 
and at lengih reached the open space before the 
vast old building called the Hradschin, where 
the court of Bohemia was then Jodged. In 
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many of the windows there was a light; but 
from one long line of casements a broad glare 
poured forth upon the night, and he could not 
but feel some bitterness of spirit as he thought 
that there Frederic was holding a senseless rev- 
el, when his friends and his soldigrs were en- 
camped without, waiting in privation and hard- 
ship the attack of a superior enemy. Giving 
his horse to the servant, with orders to wait 
there till he returned, and his sword to the 
page, with directions to follow him, the young 
cavalier approached the gates of the palace, en- 
tered the first court, and mounted the steps on 
the left. Some guards before the gates de- 
manded the pass-word; and the attendants 
within made many difficulties when they heard 
that he sought an audience of the Queen. One 
of them said at length, however, shrugging his 
shoulders and turning away, that the Queen 
was illin bed. Algernon Grey, without losing 
temper, demanded to see any of her ladies. 
“The Princess Amelia of Solins,”’ he said, ‘the 
Countess of Lowenstein, or any of them.” 

“T will go and see,” answered the man, who, 
it seemed, did not know the visitor; and the 
young Englishman was detained in the entrance- 
hall fully ten minutes before he received any 
szeply to his application. During that time a 
number of richly dressed servants passed and 
repassed, carrying large silver dishes, gilt fagons 
of wine, and plates of sweetmeats; but at 
length the attendant to whom he had spoken 
returned, and, in a much more deferential tone, 
requested him to follow. Leaving the page 
below, he accompanied his guide up one of the 
many staircases of the building, through a long 
corridor, down two or three steps, along another 
marrow passage, and then through a large sort 
of veatibule supported by beavy stone pillars. 
At the farther side of this hall the servant threw 
open a door, desiring Algernon Gre@ to enter, 
and saying, ‘‘ One of the ladies will come to you 
in a moment, sir.” 

Algernon Grey gazed around. The aspect of 
the chamber was certainly not fitted to raise 
any very cheerful thoughts. There were splen- 
did draperies and hangings, it is truc, but of 
dull and cheerless culours ; and the rest of the 
farniture, though richly gilt, was rude in its 
Sorms, and antique in its fashion. One solitary 
sconce was lighted, projecting through the 
arras from a long limb of gilded iron; and as he 
marked the faint light striving to penetrate the 

luom, and with the rays losing themselves in 
deep bues of the drapery, he thought, 
«‘Tbus shine the hopes of Bohemia.” 

‘The moment after, he beard a door creak on 
the right hand side of the room, and, turning 
round, saw the tapestry quickly pushed back. 


—p>— 
HAPTER XXV. 


‘“ AGNE laimed Algernon Grey, advan- 
ciog to her, whom lhe had not seen for 
s© many months; “this is, indecd, a pleas- 

wn 


The colour varied in tbe fair girl’s cheek, 
spreading wide and fading away again, like the 
light of a summer sunset ; but, without reserve 
os coolness, she came forward towards him, 
holding out her hand with a glad smile :—" How 


long it is since we met!” she cried ; “and now 
we meet at a strange moment.” 

“A strange moment, indeed, and a terrible 
one, I fear; for we are on the eve of a great 
battle, Agnes. The result is with God alone; 
but yet, as far as human foresight can calculate 
upon things always must uncertain, there is 
much reason to fear that the event will not be 
a happy one.” 

“Indeed !" exclaimed Agnes, gazing at him 
with a sad, but deeply interested look; * it is 
terrible enough to think of so many of our fel- 
low-creatures meeting to shed their blood, 
without having, too, to anticipate the disaster 
of defeat. But they told me there were five- 
and-thirty thousand men, protected by the guns 
of Prague — a powerful artillery —a great and 
skilful general.”” 

“The numbers I cannot justly estimate,” 
replied Algernon Grey; ‘the guns of Pragae 
can be of no service, Agnes, except as protec- 
tion in case of defeat. The general, it is true, 
is most skilful; but his soldiers are insabordi- 
nate; his ariny full of incoherent parts; his 
officers divided in counsel, and each thinking 
he can judge better than his commander ; - 
troops themselves depressed in spirits by want 
and fatigue, and a long, harassing retreat; the 
small force that bas fought the enemy having 
no confidence in, and no bond of union with, 
the new levics, which seem to me but hetero~ 
geneous masses, different in discipline and in 
character, and very often not understanding 
each other's language. It is all this that makes 
me dread the result. But I am sent to the 
Queen, dear Agnes, to urge her strongly opon 
some points of great interest to the welfare of 
her husband and herself. Good old Prince 
Christian of Anhalt chose me for this task, as 
her countryman ; and, though it is a paipful one 
to perform, yet it must be done.” 

“« Sho knows there is some one here from the 
Prince of Anhalt,” replied Agnes Herbert ; ‘“ but 
she is ill, and in bed. She sent me down to 
say that she could see no one, were it not on 
business of life and death; and I came, not 
knowing who it was I should find.” 

“This is business of life and death, sweet 
friend,” replied Algernon Grey; “aud, if it be 
possible, I must see her. The King, I fear, is 
revelling; and, besides, the appeal must now 
be made to the Queen herself.” 

“He has a great banquet to-night,” replied 
Agnes Herbert, with the colour somewhat 
mounting in her cheek. ‘I do not think he 
believes the peril so imminent.” 

‘He is wrong,” answered Algernon Grey ; 
“ for he has had warning enough ; — but epeed 
back to the Queen, dear lady; tell her that I 
come on matters of deep moment; show her 
this letter from the Prince, and, if possible, 
obtain me an audience. At all events, return 
to me for a moment yoursolf, Agnes, for there 
is a word or two that I would fain speak before 
an event occurs that may change the whole 
face of every one’s destioy in the army and in 
the court.” 

“Oh, yes! I will return,” replied Agnes Her- 
bert, with a quivering lip and drouping eyelids ; 
* but I will go now and do my best to gain what 
you desire. 

He took her hand and kiesed it; thea le 
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her go; and, in a moment, he was once more 
alone. She was not long absent, however ; for 
in two or three mioutes the tapestry again 
moved back, and Agnes re-appeared, with a 
glad smile, saying, ‘The Queen will rise and 
see you. As soon as she is up she will send 
some one to tell us.” 

“Then let me not lose the present moment,” 
said Algernon Grey. ‘In some things, my 
conduct must have seemeg strange to you, 
Agnes,—I am sure it has.” 

Agnes looked down, with a pale cheek, and 
made no reply. : f 

« There are secrets in most men’s history,” 
continued Algernon Grey ; “and there are some 
gad ones in mine, sweet friend. Events have 
taken place which shackle my spirit and heart 
more heavily than fetters of iron could my 
limbs. There is not time, at present, to tell 
you the whole tale; but, if I live beyond this 
next battle, all sball be explained.” 

«Indeed, I seek no explanation,” said Agnes 
Herbert, laying her hand gently on his arm; “I 
have seen much of you; I know you, I thiak, 
Algernon, to the heart. My trust in your hon- 
or aod your honesty is unbounded ; and no- 
fring shall ever make me believe that you are 
in the wrong, though you may be unfortunate. 
I am contented with this conviction, and ask 
no more.” 

“ Nevertheless,” answered Algernon Grey, 
pressing his lips again and again upon her 
hand, “if I live, I will tell you all, whatever 
be the result. But there is one thing you must 
promise me, dear Agnes, if you have in me that 
confidence you say.” 

“T have, I have,” she answered eagerly ; 
“and I will do anything that is right to prove | 
it to you. Only say what it is you would; 
have.” 

Her lover held her by the hand, and gazed 
into ber eyes with a look of deep and tender, 
interest, mournfully, yet not without happiness ; ; 
for there is a bright consolation in mutual trust, 
which lights up the darkest hour of life with a | 

leam like the sunshine on a cloud, ‘* What 

‘would have you to do, is this, dear Agnes,” | 
he said: ‘the event of the battle is, of course, 
doubttul, and the consequences may be such as 
I dread to think of. The army, or a part of it,, 
may be driven to retreat into Prague, there to 
be besieged by a superior force. What will 
follow then it is difficult tu foresee. The town, | 
at all cvents, will be in a state of turbulence 
and misrule. It may have to capitulate; it 
may even be taken by assault; but you must 
promise that, if I survive the battle, which I 
somehow have a presentiment will be the case, 
you will trust in me entirely, as if 1 were a: 
brother ; you will follow my counsels, be ready 
to answer to my call at any moment, when IJ 


judge your escape practicable. I ask you to 


trust in me fully, totally, and entirely; and, on; wrapped in a louse dressi 
my word of honour as a man, a gentleman, and | trimmed with fur. a 
te 


a Christian, I assure you, you may do so with- 
out any doubt or hesitation, whatever be the 
eircumstances into which your compliance nay 
throw us towards each other. In the hour of 
peril and of difficulty, Agnes—my duty done as 
a soldier—my only thought will be of you.” 

“T will, Algernon, I will,” answered Agnes 
Herbert. “ Under such circumstances our poor 
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Princess will have enough to think of and to 
do, without caring for me; and I will not only 
trust to you, but will show you how I trust, by 
seeking your counsel, your aid, or your protec- 
tion, whenever I find it needful. But yet do 
not sup that I shall give way weakly to 
fear. bat you say certainly alarms me. [ 
know that such views of imminent peril are 
npt entertained here ; and this is the first time 
that I have heard it clearly stated that danger 
is at the doors. It takes me, therefore, by sur- 
prise; but yet it does not terrify me as muck 
as might be expected. I have a coafidence 
that can not be shaken; a rock of trust, whose 
foundations are sure; and, although I speak 
not about such things as much as many in this 
court, yet my reliance on the mercy and good - 
ness of God keeps me calm even now, and will, 
I trust, do so should the evils fall on me that 
we anticipate. I am not so light and thought- 
less as people have believed—perhaps, as I have 
believed myself; for I feel my courage rise 
against what sometime ago I should have 
thought would overwhelm me, I can endure, 
if I cannot resist; and I feel full confidence 
that help will come when it is needed; that 
resolution will not fail; and that, if I have to 
depend upon you for support and guidance, no 
vain terrors, on my part, will shackle your 
encrgies ; no weak hesitation or delay impece 
your actions, or frustrate your views." 

** Noble—noble girl,” cried Algernon Grey, 
pressing her hand in his: “ methinks, With you 
on my side, [ could dare and defy a world." 

As he spoke, the same door by which Agnes 
had entered roe again, and a Woman ap 
peared, in the dress of a superivr servant. She 
addressed herself to Agnes at once, saying, 
“ Her Majesty sent me, Madam, to tell you that 
she is ready now to receive the gentleman you 
mentioned.” 

“ Come, then,” said Agnes, turning to Alger- 
nen Grey, “I will show you the way;” and, 
leading him thrungh the same door, she passed 
a little antechamber, and then mounted a flight 
of ten narrow steps, which conducted to a small 
room with a door half open, entering into 2 
larger one. All was perfectly still, but a bright 
light came from the inner chamber; and, 
making Algernon Grey a sign to stay there fer 
a moment, Agnes advanced and went in. The 
next instant she appeared at the door again, 
beckoning him to come furward, and three 
steps brought him into a large room, contaiaiog 
a bed beneath a canopy of crimson and gould, 
and various other articles of rich furniture, oa 
which the arins of Bohemia were frequently 
emblazoned. <A large fire was barning on the 
wide hearth, and a single lamp on a table shed 


:@ faint light through the chamber, showing 2 


large velvet chair before the chimney, with the 
form of Elizabeth of Bohemia seated therein, 
of satin 


Algernon Grey advanced ide of the 
young Queen, behind whose seat two German 
women were standing ; and, bowing the he@d 
reverently, touk the hand she extended tetrerds 
him, and bent his head over it. wet 

A few moments passed in the ceremonioas 
courtesies of the day, Elizabeth asking oews of ; 
his health, and how he had fared in the camp, 
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and the- young Englishman answering, with|or avoided. Tho enemy are marching rapidly 
many professions of devotion to her cause and|on Prague, and immediate battle must ensue, 
person. But then began the more difficult, but | and——”’ 
More important portion of their conversation, | ‘Have we not troops!” exclaimed Elizabeth ; 
the Queen breaking off at length somewhat| ‘is there not a royal army encamped on yon 
abruptly, as if impatient curiosity mastered her, | hill!—are there no walls, no cannon, around 
and inquiring, “* Well, what message has our| Prague?” And then, suddenly bending down 
good cousin, Prince Christian of Anhalt, sent | her head, she pressed her hand upon her eyes 
us, my lord !—something of importance, doubt- | for an instant, but continued, before Algernon 
Jess, or he would have chosen another hour and | Grey could answer, ‘‘ What is it you would say, 
a less distinguished messenger !” my lord! I do believe you love me; I know 
“It is for your Majesty’s private ear,” an-|that there is not a bolder heart in Europe. 
swered Algernon Grey; ‘and we have here| Something mest have gone strangely amiss to 
many to listen.” bring youhere with such auguries of mischance. 
‘“‘ None but our swect Agnes understands our | Surely the enemy is not near? When laet I 
English tongue, my lord,” replied the Queen ; | heard he,was at six days’ march. Or could the 


‘ 


«‘and I have no secrets from her, nor, perhaps, | troops be unfaithful ! 


have you either.” 

“This is none of mine, your Majesty,”’ he 
said; “but still I doubt not sbe may well be a 
partaker thereof, if you are certain that these 
two other ladies are not likely to gather the 
substance.” 

“ Not a word of it,” cried the Queen ; “speak, 
speak freely.” 

Algernon would have felt great relief if the 
royal lady bad but uttered one word which 
could lead naturally to the painful subject he 
had to discuss. Elizabeth, however, whose 
high courage with difficulty grasped the idea of 
danger, even when it was presented to her, was 
not one to foresce it when it was all remote 
and uncertain; and, as she said naught which 
could fairly open the subject, he was obliged to 
plunge into it at once abruptly. ‘ Your Majes- 
ty has read the letter of the Prince of Anhalt,” 
he said (Elizabeth nodded her head). ‘* From 
that you must be satisfied that nothing but the 
most immediate necessity,” continued the young 
Englishman ; “nothing but the most imminent 
danger, I might say, would have induced him 
to send me hither at such atime. But, madam, 
the peril is imminent, the necessity is great ; 
and though with deep pain I undertook the task, 
yet I would not refuse anything that might be 
serviceable to your Majesty.” 

When first he began to speak, Elizabeth had 
remained with her head somewhat bent, and 
her eyes fixed upon the fire; but, as he uttered 
the last words, she turned quickly round, and 
gazed at him with a flushed cheek and quiver-. 
ing lip. ‘What is this that you tell me, my 
Jord?” she cricd, in a tone of great surprise, 
*'T must have been kept in ignorance—and yet 
I cannot believe that there is such danger as 
your words imply, or that it is near. By look- 
ing far forward for perils, we often make them, 
and always needlessly disturb and agitate ouY- 
relves. The mariner who gazes at every dis- 
tant wave, and strives to avoid it, thinking it 
will overwhelm him, will hold the helm with no 
steady hand, and, very likely, run his buat upon 
a rock, to avoid that evil which God’s good will 


Brave they have always 
| shown themselves. Can the pestilential trea- 
sons that have been hatching in this town have 
spread beyond the gates tu them?” 

‘No, madam, J trust not,” answered Alger- 
non Grey; ‘but you are deceived as to the en- 
emy’s distance. By the most skilful strategy 
the Prince of Anhalt has gained one march, or, 
at most, two, upon the enemy ; the last tidings, 
however, shuw the Austrians and Bavarians ; 
full march for Prague ; to-morrow will certainly 
sec them beneath its walls. A battle cannot 
be delayed beyond one day more—perhape not 
so long. Now, let us see what we have to 
count upon in this battle. Under Buguois and 
Maximilian of Bavaria march fifty thousand 
men, all veteran, subordinate, well-disciplined 
soldiers ; without counting the force detached 
under Wallenstein and others to keep Pileen in 
check. Forty heavy pieces of artillery accom- 
pany this force, and the cavalry is strong and 
numerous. Under the walls of Prague now lie 
for its defence some five-and-thirty thousand 
men, at the utmost computation, with ten small 
guos. This in itself is a sad disparity ; but yet, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would by no 
means render the case a hopeless one. A hana- 
ful of men has often defeated a bost, but then 
[that spirit must be with them which is better 
lthan all the ordnance that ever poured death 
upon the foe. Is that spirit amongst your Ma- 
jesty's troops ?” 

He paused for a moment, for Elizabeth made 
a motion with her hand, as if begging -bim to 
| cease and let her think ; but, after a brief space, 
she said, in a low voice, ‘Go on, go on! I 
must hear all—spare nothiug, my lord; say 
every word !” 

“Tt grieves me, madam, but it is my duty to 
your Majesty,” anawered Algernon Grey. ‘The 
disparity, then, between the numbers of the two 
armies is rendered greater by the moral state 
ofeach. Your troops are faithful, I do believe ; 
but see what a difference exists between them 
and the enemy: the latter are coming up with 
the force and energy of attack, and the prestige 
of victory; yours have, in great part, been 


and a thousand accidents may carry wide away | waiting long, hearing of defeat, troubled with 


and never bring it near.” 


rumours of towns taken and their fellows 


“+ Let me represent to your Majesty, firmly, | butchered; receiving retreating troops amongst 
though humbly,” said Algernon Grey, “that|them, learning to look with apprehension for 
this peril is not distant; this wave, this dark | attack, rather than to rush with ardour to as- 


and terrible wave, is already rearing its crest | sail. f 
It is near | their enthusiasm drowned, their resolution sha- 


over the prow of your royal bark. 


Thos their courage bas been lowered, 


at hand, and the only thing for those who love | ken.” ‘ : 
and serve you is to consider how it may be met! ‘But how could this have been avoided {” 
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exclaimed the Queen ‘You scem to blame 
the measures that have been taken.” 

“1 would reply, madam, that it is with the 
fature, not the past, we have to do,” answered 
Algernon Grey; “but that from the past we 
may judge what is necessary for the present 
moment. I will, then, blame the measures that 
have been taken; for they have been suggested 
to his Majesty by civilians as ignorant of what 
ia needful for the defence of a kingdom as an 
priest in a country parish. The defensive pol- 
icy which has been assumed was not the policy 
for Bohemia. That policy was to attack as soon 


as the Emperor began the war—to prevent the | 8' 


concentration of his forces—to cut through his 
alliances—to gain friends and daunt adversaries 
by winning the first successes of the strife. 
The true policy of Bohemia was to attack as 
soon as the Emperor began the war. That 


timo has passed by : yet much may be retrieved : 


if we can bot win this battle; and the first 
means of so duing is to restore some moral tone 
to the soldiery. The army is faithful; but 
there is a great difference between being faith- 
ful and being zealous. The troops are not zeal- 
ous. Time—delay—reverses—neglect—fatigue 
—privation—have;all cooled them. His Majes- 
ty’s own continued absence from the army has 
cooled them also. Forgive me, Madam, if I 
have seemed to speak irreverently, and even 
unfeelingly ; but I will show you a reason for it 
presently. These men, fighting continually 
against superior forces, driven from camp ta 

, Camp, and only making a stand where the 
ground greatly favoured them, subjected to all 
sorts of privations, and wearied to death with 
marches, have heard of feasting and pageantry 
at Prague, but no preparations for their sup- 
port ; have heard of preaching and long prayers, 
but not of levies and trainings, and forces in the 
field to aid them. They have seen the enemy 
every day—their King only once.” 

«Oh, cease! cease !” cried Elizabeth, clasp- 
ing her bands together. “I have seen it; I 
have felt it. I have known right well that this 
is not the way to win or keep acrown. It is 
sad ; it is—But, no, no; I must not speak such 
things; I must noteven thinkthem. He is my 
hasband—good, noble, brave; but too lightly, 
too easily persuaded. I have been ill, too, my- 
eelf—am little fitted for active exertion even 
now ; but yet, tell me what you desire—tell me 
what Christian of Anhalt judges needful for the 
security of the present moment.” 

“The immediate presence of the King in the 
camp,” answered Algernon Grey. ‘ Let him 
show himself to the soldiery—let him take part 


io their labours and their dangers—let him com- | 


mand, lead, encourage, as he did at Rakonitz. 
Their enthusiasm in his cause will revive ; their 
courage and their zeal will mount together. 
With that hill for our position, and these can- 
non for our support, we will win the victory, er 
die to the last man.” 

Elizabeth started up, and grasped his hand in 
hers. ‘He shall come,” she said: “if ] ama 
king’s daughter and a king’s wife, he shall come. 
Early in the morning he shall be with his troops, 
if my voice have not lost all power over him. 
And now go, my friend. Agnes, you lead bim 
down. Yet,stayone momeot. There is never 
“~ “wing what may happen in this é of ekange. 
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Should the terriblo disasters which our worst 
fears paint befallus, all will be confusion bere. 
My lord, I tremble for some of these poor things 
who have accompanied me to Prague. Jet me 
provide defence for one ofthem. You will take 
care of my poor Agnes'—is it not so! You 
are her father's friend. You love her well, [ 
know. You will protect her in the hour of 
need !” 

“Tf I survive, I will protect her as a brother,” 
answered Algernon Grey, ‘till I give ap the 
charge to her good uncle at Heidelberg.” 

“Enough, enough,” said the Queen. “Mow 
o. You have spoken hardly, my lord, bat 
kindly, I do believe’; and I thank you from wy 
heart for opening eyes that have been closed 
too long. Lead him down, my es.” 

Algernon Grey bowed low, and withdrew. 


—<¢-——— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tuere were a few murmured words at the 
door of that large room where Algernon Grey 
had waited to know the pleasure of the Queea 
of Bohemia; there was a soft pressure of the 
hand; and then, by an irresistible impolse, 
which mastered forethought, reason, and res0- 
lution, he drew the sweet girl, who stood beside 
him, gently towards him, and pressed his lips 
upon hers. No human form was seen in the 
corridor; it was dim, nearly dark, lighted by 
one faint lamp; but yet, though none saw, his 
heart smote him; and he said, ‘‘ Forgive me, 
Agnes, forgive me, dear une! such a moment, 
such events, may well excuse one token of 
eternal tenderness towards you who are so 
dear.” 

“T do forgive you, Algernon,” said Agnes, 
very pale; ‘* but oh, do not, do not.” 

“T will ask your forgiveness hereafter,’’ an- 
swercd Algernon ; ‘‘ when my whole heart shall 
be laid before you. Then, I think, you will for- 
give me, when you see the terrible struggle 
which has agitated me so long.” 

“Yes—I am sure I shall find nothing to 
forgive,” she replied; ‘but yet you must not 
do this again; for, if you do, I shall doubt—I 
shall fear.” 

“Fear not,” answered Algernon Grey, rais- 
ing her hand to his lips; ‘on my honor, ou mr 
truth, I will give you no cause to doubt or fear 
—No, no, Agnes, you cannot doubt me.” 

“Nor do I, nor do I,” she said, laying ber 
other hand upon his; ‘oh no, I am sure you 
are all that is noble and good. Farewell, fare- 
well !—we part in a terrible motnent. Do not 
exposo yourself rashly ; but come back with 
victory if it be possible, and if not, still come 
back to protect poor Agnes Herbert in the mo- 
ment of danger and need." 

He did not answer; but again and again ke 
kissed her hand; and, then turning away, he 
strode along the wide corridor towards the head 
of the great stairs. 

He thought he heard a low laugh from the 
farther end of the passage, but his mind was ia 
no state to attend to trifies; and, descending 
rapidly, he found himself the next moment in 
the wide vestibule below. All the servants 
and attendants were absent. The two large 
chairs, in which the chief porters sat, were 
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vacant; the broad table, at which the pages 
and daily waiters played at different games, dis- 
played not a single figure learning the shortest 
roatt to vice and folly. Algernon Grey was 
walking quickly across, when he heard, pro- 
eceding from a door at the side, a well-known 
voice pronounce his name. f 

““What, Algernon!” cried William Lovet; 
and the young Englishman, as he turned round, 
could see the foot of a narrow ataircase faintly 
marked beyond the doorway where Lovet 
stood; “what, Algernon, you here? You, a 
man of feuds and battle-fields, contemner of 
love and all self-delighte—you within the silky 
precincts of a court, where the star of beauty 
Teigns supreme; and Evyos holds one side of 
the house, while Bacchus holds the other! 
Wonders will never cease! I shall expect to 
see old Christian of Anhalt tripping it gaily 
with Amelia of Lolms in some gay ball, or the 
Prince of Hohenloe twirling round upon his 
toes, with heels unspurred, and a soft simper 
on his bellicose lip. In fortune’s name! what 
‘has brought you hither i” 

“ Business, my good cousin,” answered Al- 

rnon Grey ; ‘and that business none of mine. 

secret is another’s ; therefore it must rest 
where it is—in my owr:f bosum.” 

“‘ Good,” answered Lovet, ‘‘ exceeding good. 
I would not add an ounce weight to my camp- 
equipage for all the secrets that ever yet were 
kittened. 
great diplomatist, thank heaven and the stars 
that are therein. I can fight aud make love, 
play a shrewd game at cards with a knavish 
adversary, rattle the dice-hox hard and yet 
throw sixes; but I know naught of the trade of 
negotiation, thanks be untoGod! Your taciturn 
virtue, with the hat over the left ear, the mous- 
tachio turned up at the corner, and the feather 
half biding the right eye, tawny leather boots, 
a sober doublet, and a sword long enough for 
Don Pedro of Spain, give you all the qualities 
requisite for a profound ambassador; and the 
gods forfend, that I should meddle with the 
puddle, or stir the duck-weed of your stagnant 
diplomacy. But whither away! You seem in 
haste, when every man this night is idling out 
bis moments, what with cups of wine, what 
with huge sirloins, what with bright eyes and 
sweet smiles, thinking that that same perisha- 
bie commodity called time may be but scanty 
in the purse of the future; and that it is but 
wise to get the money's worth, ere it is all 
expended.” 

“1 am back to the cainp with all speed,” 
answered Algernon Grey. ‘ Matters are not 
going there as J could wish ; and, moreover, it 
is late.” 

“Not too late to take a walk round the 
ramparts,” said Lovet, in a graver tone than 
he had used. ‘It is well worth our while, 
my noble cousin, to look at what is going on 
there.” 

“Jt will occupy much time,” answered his 
companion, sumewhat struck by the change in 
his manner; “and, in the present state of affairs, 
‘we shall be challenged and stopped by every 
. sentry that we meet with.” 

“Fear not,” answered Lovet, with a slight 
amoile ; “I am profoundly intimate with every 
guard you will meet upon the walls; and I re- 
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peat, good cousin, that it is well worth while, 
for you, at least, who can report to your friend, 
the general, to see with a soldier's eye the 
preparations of the what they call the klein 
seite of the city of Prague; fer, as we shall 
have a battle» to-morrow or the next day, and 
as Christian of Anhalt, in case of reverse, may 
think fit to retreat into the town, it is quite 
right he should know what the city is like. It 
is a marvellous place, Prague, and mighty tran. 
quil. But come, tell your horses to go to the 
gate, mine are there already.” 

While be had been speaking, his cousin and 
himself had descended a second flight of stepe, 
and entered the hall close to the great door of 
the first court. All was atill emptiness; and 
the two gentlemen were left to open the wicket 
for themselves, without any one to assist them. 

“Tis a pity,” said William Lovet, “that 
Maximilian of Bavaria does not know what is 
gging on here; otherwise he might end the war 
at once, and might take the Elector himself in 
the midst of his banquet, like a fat carp in a 
stew feeding upon groundbait.” 

There was too much truth, as Algernon Grey 
felt, in what bis cousin said; and, not at all 
unwilling to obtain some indication of the state 
of the popular mind in Prague, the young Eag- 
lishman, when they issued out into the open 
air, called hie servant Tony to his side, and 
told bim to lead his horse down the hill to the 
gate by which he had entered, and to wait for 
his coming there. j 

“Take care where you go, my lord,” said 
the man; “for the people are all as drunk as 
swine, and mighty quarrelsome to boot. Here 
is Frill, who has got into three disputes since 
you went in, und one regular quarrel, in which 
he would have got his costard broken had I not 
interferred and spoken them fair in a language 
of which they did not understand a word; 80 
that the poor people were convinced, and bad 
nothing to reply. I showed them how tall be 
was with my hand, and how tall they were, 
and I patted my stomach and shrugged my 
shoulders, and clapped one gentleman on the 
back till his leathern jerkin fumed like a dusty 
road ; and, seeing that I was not a German, 
who are the bullies here in Bohemia, they 
walked away and left Frill in a whole skin, and 
me very glad to be quit of their company. So 
I beseech you, my good lord, to be careful 
where you gu.” 

“] will take care,” answered Algernon Grey, 
briefy. “Gu down, as I have told you ;” and 
taking Lovet’s arin he proceeded through two 
or three narrow streets, till they came to a low 
stony lane, which ran at the fot of the inner 
wall. After pacing on for about a hundred 

ards, they found a flight of rude stone ate 
leading ap to the platform ahove, without rail- 
ing or balustrade ; and mounting, they walked 
on looking over the parapet upon the low 
ground underneath. From time to time they 
came upon a heavy piece of ordnance, but no 
soldier appeared beside it; they passed several 
flankiog towers, but no sentry was seen oa 
guard; they gazed forth upon the outworks of 
the place, but from the Hradschin to the Mol- 
dau neither fire, nor light, nor moving form 
showed ad Pg of praparation against attack. 
“Now, men say what they will,” eaid 
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Tovet, in his usual keen sarcastic tone, “this 
city of Prague is a strong and well-defended 
place; and se watched and guarded as 1t is, 80 
harmonious and faithful within, and with a 
united and an enthusiastic army without, keen 
must be the courage, and overpowering the 
force, that will subdue it to an enemy. You 
can do what you like, Algernon, but if you 
would take my advice, you would do either one 
of two things; go to old Christian of Anhalt, 
tell him that Prague is in the most perfect state 
of defence, Well provisioned, well watched, and 
an garrisoned, and, that in case of defeat, he 
may retreat into it in all security ; or else, bring 
your men and horses to the gate, walk back to 
the palace, tell fair Agnee Herbert that you 
have come to coniuct her in safety to Het- 


delberg, mount and away. You understand 
what ] mean; as for myself, my course is 
taken.” 


ss pea Grey grasped him by the arm, and 
ga in his face by the light of the moon. 
“You do not mean to say,” he exclaimed, 
“that such is the course you intend to pur- 
sue !"’ 

“Oh no, cousin mine,” answered Lovet, 
«two or three causes combine to prevent me ; 
first, you know I have an old fondness for fight- 
ing, merely for fighting's sake, and I would just 
as soun think of leaving a goud dinner untouch- 
ed, as of going away when a battle is in prep- 
aration. Next, you see I have no onc to take 
with me, for dear, sweet, insipid, tiresome 
Madame de Laussitz has gone back with her fat 
hushand to sct up virtue and dignity in their 
own patrimonial halls. Then thirdly, and lastly. 
having no object anywhere, I may just as well 
be here as in another plece. Lite is getting 
wonderfully dull to me, Algernon, and | do not 
even find the same pleasure in a battle that | 
used todo. However, it isa little more amus- 
ing than anything else, and therefore I shall 
atay and see it. If I am killed, the matter of 
the future is settled to my hand. If I survive, 
and the Austrians beat, which I suppose they 
certainly will, I shall set spurs to my horse, 
and give him such a gallop as he has not had 
since he was bitted. If the Bohemians, by any 
chance, win the victory, I shall go on with them 
and help them to sack Vienna. | never saw a 
capital city pillaged, and it must be very amus- 

’ 


ip 2 ’ 

Ye spoke in the most ordinary tone possible ; 
in which, perhaps, there was‘a slight touch of 
habitual affectation; but Algernon (ircy, who 
could not view things so lightly, nor treat them 
so when he regarded them otherwise, pondered 
upon his words, and after a inoment's silence, 
asked, “ What makes you think it so positively 
certain that the Austrians will be successful! 
We bave often known a battle won with a much 
greater disparity of numbers.” 

‘Come with me and I will show you, Alger- 
non,” answered William Lovet ; and, walking 
on till they came to the third tower from the 
gate, they passed the only sentinel they had 
seen, giving the word in answer to his chal- 
lenge, and then issuing forth from the town, 
mounted their horses and rode on to the Star. 

“ Now let us send the beasts back,” said 


Lovet, when they reached the foot of the 
Weissenberg ; “and mounting by this lie 


general tone was melancholy, or seemed 00% 
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path on foot, we ehal] have a fall view of thie 
grand army, which is to do such mighty thmgs 
to-morrow. 

Algernon Grey followed in silence, after e- 
dering the page to inform young Christian of 
Anhalt that he would be back in half an bour. 
For about three or four handred yards, as they 
ascended, the army was hidden from their sig!t 
by sume tall trees and bushes; but they cool 
see the glare of the watch-fires spreading ov 
into the sky, and hear the mnurmuring roar of 
many voices; for the wine and provisions hed 
raised the spirits of the soldiery for @ time, and 
they were wearing away the night in lacghter 
and in song. No sentinel barred their pb; 
no guard demanded the word; four, altheagh 
strict orders had been issued by the general fer 
extraordinary precautions to be taken, the é. 
moralization of the soldiery, which had bers 
collected on the Weisscnberg to support the 
foreo under Christian of Anhalt, had becume 
great hefore his arrival, that no conimand we 
obeyed, except by the force immediately onder 
his own orders; and the sentries, after bavig 
been placed, quietly retired tu rejoin their cos- 
rades round the watch-fires, as soon as the eyes 
of the officers were withdrawn. 

Turning the little patth of underwood, Alge- 
non Grey and Lovet came suddenly upoos 
group of eight men, stretched out around a pe 
of blazing wood, singing, jesting, wrangling, 
with their wild countenances, long sbagy 
beards and hair, strange apparel, and varices 
kinds of arms designating them as some of te 
Transylvanian hordes of Bethlem Gabor. The 
started up at the two fine, handsome-lock4 
men who approached, with a look of sara 
curiogity, but took no further notice, and ik 
man who was singing even did not interropis 
music. It was a wild, rude air, but nat sd 
out much plaintive melody; for, thoagh i 
song secmed tu be a bacchanalian one, yet 


the ear of Algernon Grey. 

* Speak to them, Algernon, speak to then® 
said Lovet, after they had watched them fers 
moment or two. 

“They will not understand a word I ss" 
answered his cousin. “Do you not se’ 
These are the Transylvanians.”” 

“Oh,” answered Lovet, and walked on. 

Without saying another word, he led # 
way along the rise of the hill, on which 
apread out the force of the auxiliaries, aos 
length came to a small open space kept #8 
sentinel or two of Christian of Anhalt's # 
force, to prevent any tumult, or quai 
tween the Bohemians and Transy 
Here the two gentlemen were challenged; ta 
giving the word, they passed on through ®& 
Bohemian bivouacs, where, in some d 
more order and discipline was Observable. 
time to titne, indecd, a scene of great noise af 
confusion presented itself; and Once or twe 
blows were given, and even knives drawi,#® 
that the constant interference of the ofemt 
was required to keep peace amongst a risks 
and easily excited people. In other piac% 
however, the men were atretched out areal 
their sie asleep ; foe here and there i] 
were alking quiets, (hough with somewtt 
ghoomy chy abe hey gmk 
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Now, ask some of these fellows, Algernon,” 
said Lovet, « how they like the prospect of to- 
morrow 1?” 

‘IT do net speak Bohemian,” answered Al- 
gernon Grey. 

“But do not they understand, German?” 
asked his cousin. 

‘Not a word," said Algernon, gazing io his 
face ; “you would not persuade me, Lovet, that 
you have been so long amongst them without 
discovering that fact.” 

“No,” replied Lovet ; ‘but I have discover- 
ed something more, Algernon, that the discord 
is not enly in the tongues of this host, though 
Babel could scarcely match it in confusion of 
languages, but in the spirit, character, custome, 
views, and feelings, of those who compose it. 
It is, in fact, a mere mob of different nations, 
English, Scotch, Germans, Bohemians, Tran- 
sylvanians, Silesians, Moravians, and Dutch, 
without one common bond between them, not 
understanding each other's tongues, no man 
having a fellow-feeling for his neighbour, no 
zeal, no esprit de corps, and one-half of thein 
not knowing what they are brought here for at 
all. Now I say, that if this corps beats the 
regular and well-disciplined Austrians and Ba- 
varians, it must be by a miracle from heaven ; 
for no human means will ever produce such a 
result—so now good-night, cousin; I stall go 
to my tent and sleep; for as there is a chance 
of this being the last evening of my life, I have 
taken eare to make it qamerry one, and I am 
tired of amusement of different kinds.” 

“Good-night,'’ said Algernon Grey; and 
shaking hands, they parted. 

At the door of his tent the young English 
nobleman found his servant, Tony, and the page, 
Frill, conversing together in low tones ; and, on 
asking if they had delivered his message to the 
young Prince of Anhalt, he was informed that 
Christian had gone forth to make a round 
through the camp, and had not yet returned. 
Algernon Grey perceived that there was a sort 
of hesitation in the manner of both his attend- 
anis; that Frill gazed at the elder servant, and 
the old man turned his eyes to the page; but, 
suspecting that both might entertain some ap- 
prehensions regarding the ensuing day, he did 
not choose to encourage any questions, and 
walked at once into the tent. 

«Give it yourself, Frill, give it yourself,” 
said Tony, loud enough for his lord to hear; 
“has the devil of impudence abandoned you 
that you dare not do what it is your duty to do, 
when you dare do so much that you ought not ?” 

Algernon Grey had seated himself before the 
little table, and the next instant Frill entered 
the tent, and approached with a paper in his 
hand, saying, ‘‘ This dropped from you, my lord, 
as you were dismounting at the foot of the hill. 
I found it under the horse's feet.” 

Algernon Grey took the paper from his hand, 
and looked at it for a moment before he opened 
it. He did not recollect its shape and appear- 
ance at all. It was folded as if it had been 
placed in a cover, in form like an ordinary let- 
ter, but without seal or address ; there was the 
mark of a horse’s shoe across it, so that the 
boy’s story of where he had found it was thus 
far confirmed ; and Algernon Grey unfolded it 
and held it to the sal The handwriting was 


not unfamiliar to him, for he had twice in his 
life received a letter in the same; but the tone 
was very different from that in which he’had 
ever himself been addressed, although his rela- 
tion with the writer might have justified the: 
warmest language that woman can use towards 
man. : 

“A whole year and more has passed,” so 
ran the letter, ‘‘ and yet you have not returned, 
nor accomplished that which you undertoek. I 
thirst to see you, to cast myself into your arms 
again. I thirst in the midst of all these people, 
barren and insignificant to me, for the sight ef 
him I love, as the traveller in the desert thirats 
for the cool well. Yet come not till it is ac- 
complished ; but strive, if you do love me, to 
accomplish it soon. Take any means,—take all 
means. Tell him that I bate him; that I shall 
ever hate him ; that his cold and precise nature 
can never assimilate with my fiery and impetu- 
ous disposition; that those who linked us to 
one another, tried to bind flame and ice togeth- 
er. Tell him, that I say that Phate him. Tell 
him, if you will, that I love you. Require him 
to break this bond, as has been often done be- 
fore; and let him know, if he persists, it shall 
be for his own wretchedness ; that every hour 
of his union with me shall be an hour of misery; 
that every minute shall have its grief, or wo- 
man's wit shall fail me. If all this does not de- 
cide him, you must seek some other means. I 
leave them to you, but the man’s life cannot be 
charmed ; at all events, do what you have to do 
speedily, my William, and then fly to my arms. 
I will not put my name, but there will be no 
need of guessing twice. Farewell '” 

Algernon Grey laid down the letter on the 
table, and gazed at it sternly for a moment, 
then raised his eyes to the page, who had re- 
tired to the other side of the tent near the en- 
trance. 

“Come hither, boy,” he said, and as the 
youth, with a slow and faltering step, advanced 
towards him, his lord added, “you have read 
this letter?” 

“A part, my lord,” repliéd Frill, with his 
knees shaking. ‘Tony thought I had better 
read jt to find out whom it belonged to.” 

“You do not pretend to say,”’ continued Al- 
gernon Grey, “that when you had read it, you 
believed it belonged to me.” 

The boy hesitated and turned crimson, and 
then murmured, “ Tony thought it ought to be- 
long to you, whoever it was sent to.” 

“Call him hitber, and return yourself,” said 
Algernon Grey; but the boy had not far to go, 
for the old servant was still waiting without. 
When he appeared, however, his air and man- 
ner was different frem that of the page; be 
seemed very grave indeed, but calm and firm, 
and while the boy slunk behind him, he advan- 
ced boldly to the table by which his lord sat. 

«How is it,” said Algernon Grey, “that you, 
an old and faithful servant of my house, I might 
say almost a friend, have induced this boy to 
deceive me into reading a letter which was 
never intended for my eye 1” : 

‘Because, my lord,” replied Tony, ‘that . 
there were things never intended for your eye, 
which it is right and necessary you should see ; 
& great many things, never intended for your: 
ear, that it is only just you should hear.” 
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“Indeed!” said Algernon Grey. “Tn this, ;are; bat we poor people have got our cyes ani 
however, you have done wrong, though I doubt; can't help making use of them. I never ae 
not that your intention wae good. You should | Sir William do anything from a good motive, 
never attempt to deccive. You should have! I never saw him do anything straightforward!y, 
spoken to me boldly and straightforwardly, and | I never heard of any act of kindness; and you 
J might have thanked you then for information| may judge what we think, when we bare 
Which now 18 burdensome to me." watched for the whole of the last year, day ax 

«Why, you forbade me, my lord, ever to say | night, 1 may say, for fear you should bavea 
anything to you against your cousin, Sir Will- | shot in the head, or a blade in the heart, that 
iam, again; you thought I was prejudiced about | did not come from the hands of a fair enemy.” 
lum, that I had some hatred towards him, and| “No, 00," cried Algernon Grey, waving his 
so, When a tneans came of opening your eyes,| hand, warmly; “there, at least, you do bim 
1 determined I would take it at any risk,| wrong. Passion may mislead, but he is ma. 
otherwise I could have told you a great deal | pable of such acts as that; and, had he bees s 
about this long ago.” inclined, he has had plenty of opportunities” 

«From what souree came your information?” | ‘Not so many as your lordship thinks,” a 
asked Algernon Grey. swered Tony ; “ for there has been always some 

“First from old Paul Watson,” answered | onc near at hand. However, I think, that is ai 
Tony, ‘who was killed at Rakonitz. When | nonsense, too; for it seemed to me there we 
we were coming out of Heidelberg, just befure | more to lose than tu gain by killing you; bx 
the thundersturm, he told me that your cousin | the other men would fancy it, and there is never 
had been spending all his time, before he came | any harm in being too careful. He will be m 
abroad hither, in making love to the lady |a fine fright when he finds the Ictter is gove 
Catherine, though he knew her to be your] for I do nut doubt that it dropped from him 
affianced wife. Then, my good lord, when | although it was under your horse's feet that th 
we first came to this place, and the king's | boy found it." 
courier went over to England, I got him to} ‘Give me some paper from that roll,” sad 
take a letter for me to my brother, who soon} Algernon Grey, “and the ycllow wax there— 
sent me plenty more intelligence, which I will | nay, it matters not. Here are persons coming 
show you, if we live over to-morrow.” Begone now, ny good friend; and remembe, 

“To what effect!” asked his master, in a|not one word of this to any other being. till 
low deep tone. have myself well considered how to act.” 

“To the effect that this has been going on| As he spoke Christian of Anhalt entered th 
for-gears,” answered Tony; ‘and that there is | tent, and the old servant bowed and retired 
many a strange and scandalous story in the 
country which makes this woman no wife for 
you, my lord.” 

“And yet she is my wife,” muttered Al- 
gernon Grey to himself; then waving his band 
to the servant, he eaid, ‘‘ Leave me.” 

‘The page instantly withdrew ; bat Tony lin- 
gered for a moment or two, and then said, “I 
hope you will forgive me, my lord; for I see 
that this has made you very unbappy. I can't 
help thinking, however, that it is little worth 
while to vex one's self about such a woman, 
when there is more than one of the sweetest 
and the best, who would be happy enough fo be 
your wife.” 

A faint smile crossed Algernon’s Grey's coun- 
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Bevour daybreak, Algernon Grey was © 
and dressed, and, to say the truth, it was» 
pain to him to rise, for he had not closed x 
eye all night, and he was morc weary of tos 
ing to and fro on the sleepless couch, thaa + 
he had passed the hours by the the side of t+ 
watch-fire. As soun as his buff coat had bee 
cast on and looped, and his sword-belt throm 
over his shoulders, he lighted his lamp, ar 
read over again the Ictter that had been place‘ 
in his hands the night before. A smile of som 
tenance. “Jt is not her conduct makes mo| bitterness came upon his countenance, an 
unhappy, my good fricad.”’ he anawered ; “it: folding it carefully up, ho Walked out of de 
is long since any thing that she could do has | tent, and, ascending the highest part of t 
had such an effect. I have known her thoroughly | hill, gazed over the scene below. ‘The str 
for some time; but that a man, my near rela- | were growing sumewhat faint in the heave 
tion, my preteniicd friend and old companion, | but the diminution of their lustre was the at 
should take part in bringing disgrace upon my | sign yet visible of approaching day. Ail betw« 
mame, and enter into such black schemes as | was still. The wearied troops were sleepme 
tbhese”’—and he laid his hand upon the letter— | by the nearly extinguished Watch-fires; and 
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“does grieve and astonish me ; dees shake my |tbe tread of a distant seatry, as he paced 07 
confidence in human virtue and honour, and ‘ and down, could just be heard, marking, rath 
makes me doubt whether friendship is anything | than breaking, the silence. ‘he murmur of the 
but a mere shadow, honesty but an idle name."’| rivor, too, reached the ear, but with a aiiliv 
“ No, my lord, no,” cried the servant ; “it| sound, full of repose and quiet. Folding hv 
all comes of your shutting your eyes to your | arms upon his breast, Algernon Grey contince* 
cousin's behaviour, even from your boyhvod.|to gaze over the shadowy lines of tents apd 
You thought everybody was prejudiced against | waggons down to the valley below, where ky 
him ; that we hated him without cauee ; but, | a light morniog mist, giving a White gleam sch 
bless you, my good lord, we knew him from his| and pleasant to the eye, and then he tarned 
youth, and bad plenty of opportunities of seeing | his look towards the heavens, and his lips mat. 
what you never saw. You great noblemen are, | ured with prayer. A minute or two after, 3 
doubtless, clever and more learned than we \ faint grey ‘wes ween in Vee cam. ten 
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acquired an orange hue ; and one or two light- 
grey clouds overhead began to glow with spots 
of a lurid red. Soon after, the orange turned 
to a fiery crimson, and floods of rose-coloured 
rays came pouring over the sky; while the 
grey air between the tents was mingled with 
a dim mysterious purple. A solitary figure 
passing here and there was seen. The neigh- 
ing of a horse broke the silence. A dull hum 
gradually succeeded ; then brisk and lively 
sounds. A drum beat in a distant part of the 
camp; and, just when the broad sun showed 
half his disc above the horizon, red and fiery, 
as if ominous of the bloody strife about to take 
place, the boom of a single cannon shook the 
air, and all became life and activity. 

With a quick step, the young Englishman 
descended from the spot where he had been 
standing, paused fur a moment or two, some 
twenty paces down the hill, and gazing out to- 
wards a distant puint, shading his eyes with 
his hand; then resumed his course, and bent 
his steps direct towards the tent of William 
Lovet. He found one of his cousin’s servants 
at the entrance ; and, asking the man whether 
his master were up, was informed that he had 
jast gone forth. 

“There he goes, my lord, along that path,” 
said the man, pointing still farther down the 
hill; and, instantly advancing with a quick 
step, Algernon Grey cut him off just as he 
reached a little open space, which divided the 
tents of the English and Scotch volunteers from 
the ground occupied by a small party of Palati- 
nate troops. . 

“Ah, Algernon!" exclaimed Lovet, tarning 
round at the sound of a quick step; ‘is that 
you? I was going to seek you ; for there is a 
rumour that Bavarian foragers are in sight.” 

“T have seen them,” answered Algernon 

- Grey, in a tone peculiarly calm and gentle ; 
“at least I have seen what I consider to ‘be 
reconnoitring parties of the enemy. A battle 
ia, therefore, certain, ere the day be over; and 
as no one knows who may come out of this 
field alive, it is as well we should have a private 
word or two before we enter it.” 

‘Ah, my grave cousin,” cried Lovet with a 
laugh, ‘are you prepariny against the worst?! 
Good faith! I never think it worth while to 
fancy that the hall has yet been cast which is 
destined to take my life.” 

“Nor do I dwell upon such thoughts,” an- 
swered Algernon Grey; ‘but still there are 
particular events, my good cousin, which form 
epochs in the life of man, as others form epochs 
in the histories of states, and it is as well to 
take those moments to wind up old accounts, 
and leave the coming time clear and free for a 
different course of action.” 

There was something peculiar, firm, almost 
stern, in Algernon Grey’s tone, which struck 
William Lovet a good deal, for he had rarely 
heard that tone employed towards himself, and 
he knew well that it was an indication of his 
cousin's mind being strongly moved. Never- 
theless he cuuld not restrain his ordinary jest- 
ing spirit, or else be judged that light merri- 
ment was the best means of covering deeper 
thoughts. ‘On my life, Algernon,” he said, 
“ if you wish to wind up our accounts, I cannot 
agree, for I have not the ledger about me. It 
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is a large book and the roll of long standing—I 
do not carry it about me.” 

“T do,” answered Algernon Grey ; “there is 
the last item,” and he put into his cousin's 
hand the letter which I have already laid before 
the reader. 

William Lovet took it and opencd it. The 
moment his eye fell upon the writing, in spite 
of habitual self-command, the colonr slightly 
mounted into his cheek, and his lip turned 
somewhat white. The next instant, however, 
he looked up with a clear eye and a curling lip, 
saying, ‘“‘ You have read it?” 

“Every word,” answered Algernon Grey, 
calmly. ‘It was given to me as a paper be- 
longing to myself, and I read it throughout: 
not finding a name which could lead me to 
the right owner, till the last few lines met my 
eye.” 

“Tt is a precious epistle,” said Lovet, hold- 
ing it with the coolest air imaginable, and then 
placing it in his pocket ; “ not quite so eloquent 
as one of St. Paul's, nor so edifying, cousin 
mine. But yet, she is a glorious creature, and, 
as you must have long perceived, I am over 
head and ears in love with hor.” 

“T have not long perceived it,” answered 
Algernon Grey, bitterly; “ bad I long perceived, 
William, my conduct might have been differ- 
ent. You have mistaken me, sir. It would 
seem that you cannot comprehend straightfor- 
ward conduct and direct dealing; for, had you 
done 80, you would have told mie all this when 
first we met after so long a parting. Ins®@ad 
of that, by crooked means and side-long insti- 
gations, you have been urging me to steps 
tending to the gratification of your own wishes. 
I will not pause to recapitulate all those acts 
and words, the true meaning of which is now 
as clear to me as day. Suffice it, that you 
love this wuman, or her great wealth, and that 
you have used every sort of artifice to induce 
me to take these steps, which must necessarily 
tend to the annulling of my incomplete marriagc 
with herself. Is it not so?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered William Lovet, with 
the coolest possible assurance ; ‘‘] have done 
so most deliberately and considerately ; and I 
trust that you are duly grateful for it. My dear 
Algernon, do not look so fierce. Recollect that 
I am not one on whom frowning brows have 
any effect ; but listen to a little quict reason , 
though, I must say, you are the most unreason- 
able man I ever met with. Now, if a poor man 
has an oyster in his band and wants to eat tho 
delicate fish, he must open it with whatever 
instrument happens to be nearest to him. Would 
you have him wait till he can go to a cutler's, 
or an ironmonger’s, to buy himself an oyster- 
knife? If he has a dagger, he uses the dagger; 
if not, he takes a stone and hammers it open; 
if no stone is at hand, he dashes it on the 
ground and breaks it so. Then must he wait 
for vinegar and pepper, & soft manchet-roll, and ° 
a glass of sack? Oh, no, he scoops it out and 
swallows it whole, licks his lips, and thaoks 
the gods for the good gift of oysters. Such is 
my case: I took the means nearest at hand to 
obtain my object, and, thinking it much better 
for your honour and credit, that you should be 
the person to decline the fulfilment of a con- 
tract passed upon you by a couple of grey- 
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headed grandsires, than that the lady should 
curtsey low and say, I won’t, I prompted you to 
all things that I thought conducive to your 
happiness, and, at the same time, to my little 
schemes. But see what an ungrateful thing is 
man! Here you set yourself upon the Ht ek 
tal of injured innocence, and look stout and 
stalwart, as if you would cut the throat of the 
man who has done you the greatest possible 
service.” 

« Service !"" exclaimed Algernon Grey. ‘' Do 
you call this service 1” 

“To be sure,” answered Lovet, laughing. 
“A pretty life you would have led with this 
fair lady. There, read her epistle over again ;” 
aad he took it from his pocket. ‘ You cannot 
have perused it carefully. Not only would you 
have had a sweet and cumfurtable companion, 
full of matrimonial tenderness and domestic 
duty, but, possibly, a tranquil passage to anoth- 
er state. somewhat more speedy than the ordi- 
nary course of nature, unless you had a special 
taster of your food, and kept all sharp instru- 
Mnents under lock and key.” 

* And can you really dream of wedding such 
a thing as you describe !” asked his cousin. 

**Oh, yes, as soon as she is wedable,” an- 
swered William Lovet. ‘1 am a very fearless 
animal, fond of riding wild horses, and know, 
moreover, how to manage them; but in this 
inatter do as you like, kind cousin Algernon. 
Go back, if it so please you, aud ratify your 
boy’s marriage. The lady will soon be a 
widow, | will warrant; or, if you are wise, do 
as I have always urged you, take some step to 
break this boyish union—any step you please ; 
you will find ber right ready to second your 
wishes; and a little interest at court, a good 
word to the bishops, and humble petition to 
the King will settle the matter in six weeks. 
However, you may look upon it now, I shall 
expect your deep gratitude for all that J have 
done; and when you are wedded to the lady 
that you love, and I to her I seek, we will each 
rule our household in different ways; and we 
will meet at Christmastide and Easter, and, 
like a couple of pair of cooing doves, congratu- 
Jate ourselves in soft murmurs on our separate 
happiness.” 

‘My gratitude will be limited to the occa- 
sion, William,” cried his cousin ; “for my part 
I'll never seek to see you more. I find that 
from the time I left my native land, you bave 
been seeking to withhold, if not to withdraw 
from me, the affections of one bound to me by 
ties she should have thought indissoluble.” 

“ Affection that you never sought to cultivate 
yourself,” said Lovet, tartly. 

“T was bound, as you well know, by a sol- 
emn pledge not to return till five years,” said 
Algernon Grey; ‘but, at all events, it was 
not a cousin's part nor a friend's to strive to 
poison my domestic peace—nay, nor even to 
put it in peril, for who can say whether this 
Inarriage can be dissolved !—nay, let me speak 
out, for time wears,—if we both survive this 
batile, I beseech you to return to England with 
all possible speed, tell your fair paramour, that 
J am aware of all, and that I will take instant 
means to do my best that her kind wishea shall 
be gratified, that the contract between her and 
me shall come to an end; and, at the same 
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time, eotreat her te uee all those keen meas- 
ures which her shrewd wit can suggest. and 
her bold courage execute, to second my ep- 
deavours. Between you both, doubtless you 
will find the matter easy. So farewell !” 

He turned upon his heel, and walked a few 
steps away, but ere he had gone far, he heard 
Lovet’s voice exclaiming, ‘ Algernon, Alger- 
non!” 

“ Were you ever at a wedding,’ asked his 
cousin coming up, as he paused, “where & 
hareb old father, taken in by a coaxing girl, 
gave his daugbler away to the very man abe 
loved ‘—have you not seen how she came beck 
to kiss the dear old man’s hand, and seemed 
reluctant to go, and talked of the sweet delights 
of ber domestic home, and a world of courtung 
tenderness taught men and women frum their 
childhuod, about infant joys and early pleas- 
ures ; while, in her heart, she felt like a freed 
bird with the door of its cage just open! Get 
thee gone, my noble cousin! Thou art like 
this same bride; and, say what you will, this 
letter has taken a load of care from your 
shoulders; and, on my life! so much do! love 
you, that, had I known how balmy and peaceful 
would be its effects, I would have shown it to 
you lung ago. There, take it and keep it as a 
tender memorial of your dear and devoted 
Catharine; and, whenever you think of her 
large, flashing black eyes, ber Juno brow, and 
curling lip, read some passages from that tender 
episile, and, falling down upon your koeea, 
thank Heaven for having given you such e 
cousin as myself.” 

‘+ T will keep it,’ said Algernon Grey, taking 
the letter from his hand; “but there is one 
thing, my good cousin, which, fur your owa 
sake, you should know. This is not the frst 
intimation that I have had of my so-called 
wife's infidelity to her engagements with me, 
though it is the first that you, my kinsman and 
companion, had a share, alas! in her breach of 
faith. Perhaps you do not understand my 
meaning ; but you must be of a different wit 
from that I think, if you so softly believe tbe 
woman who would thus act towards me will 
treat you better.” 

“Ob, you speak of sundry small amours with 
which the sweet lady has consoled the weary 
hours of my long absence,” answered Lovet, 
with his cheek a little heated ; “that will be 
easily pardoned, and my presence will set all 
right again. I am no jealous fool, as Alg@raoo, 
and can pardon a reasonable amount of coquet- 
ry in a lovely woman, left with no one to keep 
her thoughts from stagnating.” And Lovet, 
turning away with a laugh, took his way back 
to bis own tent. 

There are some minds upon which the dis- 
covery of baseness and treachery in those who 
have been trusted, is so painful as to counter- 
balance, and even more than counterbalance, 
any portion of relief and happiness that is some- 
times obtained under the over-ruling hand of 
fate, from the very means employed to thwart, 
to gricve, and to disappoint us. Such was the 
case with Algernon Grey in the present in- 
stance. It must not be denied that it was a 
relief to him to feel that he bad reason of a mo- 
tive and a just cause for striving, by every 
Means, to annul a contract which had been en- 
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tered into rather by bis parents than himself, 
long ere he had the power of judging, or acting, 
on his own behalf; but yet the character of his 
céusin now stood before him in ali its naked 
deformity, and it offered a painful subject of 
contemplation, that no prospect of happiness 
could banish. 

He would fain have had a few moments for 
thought; and was turning his steps towards his 
own tent, when a large party of young men ad- 
vancing towards him impeded his way, and the 
next moment the voice of the younger Prince 
of Anhalt calling him by name made him turn 
towards the slope above. As soon as lie per- 
ceived that the young Englishman heard him, 
‘he waved him up; and as scon as Algernon 
was by his side, he exclaimed, “* Come hither, 
come hither, I have something to show you.” 

“TI think I know what you would say, my 
Prince; I have already seen some parties in 
that wood towards Pilsen. They are Bava- 
tians, I should think.” 

“Then the battle is certain,” said Christian 
of Anhalt. “ You will charge with me, will you 
not?” 

“« Assuredly,” cried Algernon Grey; ‘but I 
think we had better communicate the news to 
your father, as there may be yet time, if we can 
get the men to work, to strengthen our position 
here a little.” 

«Come then, come,” said the young Prince ; 
“he will be glad to see you. I told him half 
an hour ago of the news you brought last night 
from Prague ; and he said, ‘ God send the Queen 
have power enough to make her husband come ; 
but I doubt it.’ I doubt tuo, to tell you the 
truth, my friend ; and hia presence at this mo- 

“ment were worth ten thousand men. Will 
your cousin be of our band? =I saw you speak- 
ing with him just now.” 

* We spoke together for the last timé, per- 
haps, in life,” answered Algernon Grey; “he 
has done me wrong—has been dving so for 
years—” 

‘*And you have found him out at length,” 
said Christian of Aghalt, interrupting him with 
a smile. “We have understood him better. 
There is not a man in the camp who would 
trust him.” 

“And yet,”’ answered Algernon Grey, “he 
is a good soldier, and a brave man. You had 
better have him and his people with you.” 

**Not I,” answered Christian of Anhalt. 
“True it is, my friend, we cannot unveil the 
bosems of those who surround us, and see the 
thoughts and purposes within; but, on my life! 
were it possible, I would not take one man 
along with me, when I go to fall upon the 
enemy's ranks, whose heart is not pure and 
high, whose thoughts and purpuses, as they lic 
open to the eye of God, might not lie open to 
the eye of man. And shall | have the company 
af one whom I know to be a villain? I always 
fancy that it is such men as this who bring the 
bullets most thick amongst us.” 

Algernon Grey shook his head with a sigh, 
for he was Well aware that in the wise but mys- 
terious ways of Heaven, the lead and the steel 
as often scem tw seek out the noble and the 

as the mean and the wicked. 

As they had been thus conversing, they had 
walked on towards the tent of the genere!, 
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whom they found seated with several other offi- 
cers taking a hasty meal. The intelligence 
they gave soon brought that meal to a conclu- 
sion; and for several hours every effort was 
made to induce the men to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Bohemian army on the hill. The 
spirit of insubordination, however, was too 
strong fur authority. Some would not work 
at all, saying that they were soldiers and not 
grave-diggers. Some slunk away after having 
begun; and none but a few English and Ger- 
mans exerted themselves with anything like 
energy and perseverance. 

Little, very little was effected; and, in the 
mean while, news came from the various rec- 
onnoitering parties that had been thrown out, 
of the rapid approach of the Austrian and Ba- 
varian army. Some had caught sight of one 
body, some of another; but still the day wore 
on ere they appeared in sight ; and the Prince 
of Hohenloe, and several others of the com- 
mandera, began to doubt that a battle would 
take place that day. 

Old Christian of Auhalt shook his head: 
“Maximilian of Bavaria,” he said, “ will fight 
as svon as he comes up, depend upon it; he 
must either fight or starve; and one night te. 
him is of more consequence than even to us.” 

All that the individual exertions of a mas 
could effect, was done by the old Prince him- 
self. He strove to the best of his power to 
array and encourage the forces. He told them 
tbat the King would be with them in an hour. 
He pointed to the walls and guns of Prague, 
and said, that with such support as that, with 
strong hands and brave hearts, they had no 
need to fear any army were it of ten times 
theirown numbers. His countenance was gay 
and cheerful, as he rode from rank to rank, 
whatever doubts might be in his heart; but he 
failed in raising the spirits of the greater part 
of the troops ; and by all, with the exception of 
the cavalry under the command of his son, he 
was listened to with dull and heavy brows, and 
an aspect of doubt and uncertainty. 

When he and his little train had reached the 
middle of the line, a horseman rode up to him 
from Prague, and spoke a few words io a low 
tone. The old man's check grew red; and he 
muttered between his teeth: ‘In the church! 
sin and death! What does he in the churcht 
Why dues he not sie here in the eye of the 
God of battles, and in the presence of his sol- 
diers t” 

“T shall have to go and cut Scultetus’s throat, 
to stop his long-winded preaching,” said the 
Prince's son, who was close by. 

‘Hush !” cried the old general; and, raising 
his voice, he added in a loud tone, “the King 
will te here immediately, my friends; and un- 
der his eye you will fight for his crown and 
your own rights.” 

“The heads of the columns are appearing om 
the right, your Highness,” cried Algernon Grey, 
in a whisper. 

“] am glad of it,” answered Christian of An- 
halt. ‘The sooner this is over, the better— 
some one ride dowa to those Hungarians ; tell 
them to bend back upon the hill; sv far ad- 
vacced, they show our flank to the enemy. Let 
their right rest upoa your little summer-house ; 
it is quite far enough advanced. You go, Le- 
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and, riding on, he continued on his ex- 1!" it may yet be a fcint 
{ i; that swampy ground. 


—tbey are getting upoa 
Five minutes more and 


acadins off an officer with orders to one part or| they cannot help themselves. By heavens! 


another of the line; after having reached the 
end, he turned his horse, and, accampanied by 
the Prince of Hohenloe and the rest, rode up at 
a quick pace to the highest part on the hill, 
beckoning to the man who had brought him 
news from Prague to follow. His firat attention 
was directed to the movements of the enemy, 
whose regiments were now gathering thick in 
the plain below. 

A cloud of light troops, maneuvring hither 
and thither, almost as if in sport, conecaled, in 
some degree, what was taking place in the mdin 


Dody of the army; but the experienced eye of | 


the vk! commander was not tu be deceived ; anid 
once or twice he murmured to himself, “If he 
don that, and we are wise, he 1s ruined. We 
shall soon see—now, sir, what is going on in 
Prague?” and he turned to the officer who had 
brought him news froin the city: “ Praying, you 
say, and preaching tuo, I suppose. What more |” 

«Why, feasting, your Highness,” answered 
the young man, drily; “there is a great ban- 
quet prepared for the court after the morning 
service.” 

“A banquet!" exclaimed the old Prince fu- 
rionsly ; ‘God's life! who will there be to eat 
it?—Yes, he will try to cross—No, he is com- 
ing farther on.—Praying, and preaching, and 
feasting, with fifty thousand inen at the gates! 
Vas any one got a Bible here?” 

“T have,” answered a young pale inan, stand- 
ing by on foot ; and he handed a small volume 
to the old commander. 

Let me sev,” continucd Christian of Anhalt, 
“this is the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 
is it not? and the gospel is the twenty-second 
of St. Matthew; let ine see;" and ke sought 
out the chapter he spuke of, and ran his eye 
aver it in silence for a minute or two: “ Ah!" 
he said, at length, reading trom the book; 
«+ Render unto Cwsar the things that are Ce- 
sar's, and unto God the things that are God's’ 
—but, by my grey hair! here comes Cesar to 
take them ; ay, and to take more than his own 
too; so we must try and prevent him. Now, 
my good cousin of Hohenloe, sce if you can 
make out what Maximilian of Bavaria and that 
damned Walloon, Bucquoi, are doing.” 

‘Methinks they are going to attack the city 
on tlu: other side,” answered the Prince of Ho- 
henloe, who was in command of the troops 
which had been gathered on the Weissenberg 
Guring old Anhalt's retreat. 

“No,” answered the other, ‘no; they are 
looking fora bridge. They will not ehuw us 
their flank, depend upon it. That would bea 
greater fault than that which they are going to 
commit. Ride down to your men, Christian, 
my hoy; wheel them a little upon their right, 
about the eighth of a circle; and be ready at a 
moment's notice. I will send down the English- 
men to you, when I see more.” 

About a quarter of an hour passed, during 
which the movements of the enemy scemed 
wavering and uncertain; at the end of that 
time, however, clouds of skirmishers, Croats 
and Albanians, as they were called, began to 
appear on the nearer side of the river. ‘It 
aney Yet be a feint,” said Christian of Anhalt; 


their columns are broken, What is Meximilise 
of Bavaria about!—he is trying ti turn the 
march—The Austrians atill come on—look 
look, they are separating ; they will never ge 
their artillery over that little bridge! Now, 
cousin of Hohenloe, now, noble lords and gente. 
men, the moment of victory is before us, if we 
choose to take it. Ina quarter of an hoar, the 
marsh, the stream, aod a bridge of a span wie 
' will be between Bucquoi and the Duke. La 
‘us sweep down upon the Bavarian, who is u- 
iready in confusion. “We are more than doodle 
hig numbers; he can receive no suppor from 
‘the Austrians; and if there be a thousand ml 
lant men in our army, he is irretrievably ruined 
i The sainc movement brings us on the flank of 
{ Buequoi; and he is between us and the gus 
lof Prague. J say, let us charge at once as om 
man, and the day is ours.” 

“ But you do not consider, Anhalt,” said te 
Prince of Hohenloe, ** that we should io lex 
the advantage of our position; here, upoaa 
high hill, they must climb to attack us, aod 09 
dergo our whole fire as they advance.” 

“God of Heaven!” cried Christian of de 
halt. 

“T think,” said another general officer, clase 
by, “that it would be a pity tu give up t® 
great advantage of this ground, which we bax 
taken such pains to obtain.” 

“ Besides,” said another, *‘if we should x 
repulsed there, we lose the support of Praste. 
and are totally cut off from the city ; we ahcu 
fight to a disadvantage, and have no place « 
retreat.” 

* If we could count upon the zeal and ste: 
iness of our men,” cried another, “I she’ 
join my voice to the Prince of Anhalt’s ; be: 
very much doubt them. I believe that ox 
half would disperse cre we met the cneny.” 

The old commander sat upon his horse 
silence, with his teeth sct, and his bare hace: 
clasped so tight together, that a part of ts 
brown fingers became quite white. « You ew 
losing the only opportunity of victory,” he sx 
atlength. * Nay, itas already lost. The by 
varians have turned the march; the Austri> 
fre passing the bridge. Ere we could reece 
them, they will be onca mure united. Ne. 
naught is to be thought of, but to make as ga! 
a fight here as we can. You, Hohenloe, wr 
the left; 1 command npon the right. ‘Lat a 
artillery open their fire upon the enomy et 
We may do something to break thei asset 
advance. Let us each to cur post; ashi & 
God's name,.do our best !”" 

Thus saving, he turned bis horse to rik 
away; but, alter having gone some tweaty u; 
thirty yards, he called up une of his trai, ao: 
said in a low voice, “ Ride to the commanéen 
of regimente, and tcll then in private, that 2 
case of a disaster, which God forfend, they are 
to rally their men upon Brandeis. The cas- 
paign is not at an end, though a battle may be 
lost; and, if Prague does its duty, with the 
help of sei we may still defeat th 
enemy, and save the crown. Here, m 
friend,” be continued, beckoning to + Koha 
Grey,“ yO to wy wr and tell him to fly bak 
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to his former ground with the cavalry. Let 
him know that I have been overruled; and, 
therefore, that movement was vain. Ho will 
now, a8 far as I see, have the Bavarian cavalry 
in front. We must try early, what a° charge 
upon them will do; but bid him, jf successful, 
not pursue too far, but turn upon the flank of 
the infantry and charge again. I will send 
him an order when it 1s time.” 

Thus saying, he proceeded on his way; and 
Algernon Grey, galloping down to the cavalry 
under the younger Prince Christian, delivered 
his father's message. 

“ See what it is to join fools with wise men,” 
said young Christian of Anhalt, in a low bitter 
tone. “They have ruined us.” 

“ Indubitably,”” answered Algernon Grey; 
«and the same timid spirit, if it acts here, will 
render the battle but a short one. I will just 
give some orders to my people, in case of the 
worst, and then take my place; for they are 
coming on fast.” 

Thus saying, he turned his horse and can- 
tered quickly round to a spot just over the 
brow of the hill, where the baggage had been 
cullected and left under the charge of the or- 
dinary servants of the officers, and a small 
goard. ‘ Here, Frill,” he cried, as soon as he 
could find his own people, ‘tell the men to 
keep tho horses saddled, and the lighter bag- 
gage charged; lead the grey and the roan 
down towards the gate of the town, with one of 
the sumpter-horses, and have the barb brought 
up behind that tree, in caso this should be 
killed. Keep yourself just over the edge of 
the hill, to be out of the fire. There is no use 
of risking your life, my poor boy.” 

“T should like to see the hattle, ny lord,” 
said the lad; ‘“‘nc harm happened to me at 
Rakonitz, though I had my beaver shot 
through.” 

“ Nonsense,” answered his master, ‘do as I 
have ordered, and let me not sec you above 
the bili. You have money with you, I think, 
1n case of need 1” 

The boy answered in the affirmative, and 
Algernon Grey, turning his horse, rode back to 
the cavalry under Prince Christian of Anhalt, 
and took his place at the head of his own men. 
The Austrians were by this time within three 
hundred yards from the foot of the hill, upon 
the troops ranged along the edge of which 
their artillery was playing with but very little 
effect. The guns of the Bohemian army, how- 
ever, thongh only ten in number, were better 
placed and better served; and at the moment 
when Algernon Grey returned to the scene of 
the commencing strife, the balls from a battery 
of four large pieces were ploughing through 
the ranks of a large body of the enemy's cav- 
alry just in front, creating tremendous confu- 
sion and disarray. He had not been three 
minutes with his troop, when, luoking to the 
Jeft, he saw a German officer galloping fu- 
riously along towards the young Prince of 
Anhalt, and seeming to call aloud to him as he 
advanced, though the roar of the artillery pre- 
vented his words from being heard. ‘The next 
moment, however, the young Prince waved his 
eword hizh in the air, and shouted * Charge!” 
The word passed along from mouth to mouth ; 
and at once the spura were driven into the 
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horses’ sides ; the animals sprang forward, and 
down the slope of the hill, the whole of the 
cavalry of the left was hurled like a thunder- 
bolt upon the right wing of the eneiny. Every- 
thing gave way before them. Men and horses 
tolled over in the shock ; the standard of the 
Walloon fell; the cavalry was driven back 
upon the infantry; the infantry was thrown 
into confusion. A force of Austrian horee, 
brought up to the support of the Walloons, was 
broken in a moment; and in that part of the 
field, for some ten or fifteen minutes, the vic- 
tory was decided in favour of the Bohemians ; 
but, when all seemed favourable, a thin hard- 
featured man, on a black horse, wheeled a large 
body of Bavarian pike-men, supported by a regi- 
ment of arquebussiers upon the young Prince's 
triumphant cgvalry. A fierce volley of small 
arms instantly followed. As Christian of An- 
halt was plunging his horse among the pikes, 
the young leader fell at once almost at the feet 
of Tilly. Algernon Grey’s horse went dowo 
at the same moment, but, starting up, he en- 
deavoured to drag his friend from amongst the 
pikes, receiving a slight wound on the shoulder 
as he did so; and, as the blow forced him to- 
let go his hold for a moment, two strong Ba- 
varians grasped the Prince by the bucklings of 
the cuirass and dragged him within the line. 
Another strove to seize the young Englishman ; 
but striking him fiercely over the bead with his 
sword, Algernon freed himself from his grasp, 
and springing back, caught a masterless horse 
that was running near, and vaulted into the 
saddle. 

The trumpets of the Bohemian cavalry were 
sounding a retreat; and spurring after them 
with two of his own men, who had hastened 
to his aid, Algernon Grey reascended the hill, 
and rallied his troops into something like 
order. All the rest of the field, however, was 
one wild scene of confusion. Clouds of smoke 
and dust rolled between the various masses of 
the army, hardly permitting the eye to dis- 
tinguish which bodies were keeping their 
ground, which were flying; but one thing was 
clear ; the enemy were advancing steadily up. 
the hill, and the Bavarian cavalry rallied, and, 
in good order, outflanking the Bohemian line, 
were preparing to charge their lately victorious. 
foes. The German infantry, towards the- 
centre of the Bohemian line, seemed firm 
enough; but the Transylvanians, who tad 
been seen upon the right at the commence- 
ment of the fight, were no longer to be per- 
ceived; and regiment after regiment of the 
Austrian troops pouring on in that direction, 
shuwed that the ground there was clear of 
opposition. 

“My lord, my lord,” said a youthful voice, 
as Algernon Grey was gazing around him, 
“the day is lost. All the savages have fled; 
and the whole right is in confusion and dis- 
array; the men scampering hither and thither, 
and drowning themselves in the Moldau.” 

“Go back, go back to the place I told you; 
wait there for me; but tell the men to get all 
the baggage as near the gate as they can. My 
lord, the count,” he continued, riding up to an 
old officer, who was advancing, ‘‘one more 
charge for the bonour of our arms.” 

« With all my heart,” said old Count Schlick 
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“where's the boy, Christian t 
charge right gallantly.” 

« He : Crundedeend taken, my lord,” an- 
swered Algernon Grey. 

« Then Pwill head the men,”’ said the Count ; 
«they will foilow grey hair as well as browa, 
I will warrant. Let us away.” wee 

Riding on to the body of cavalry which had 

rallied, the old Bohemian nobleman put him- 
self at their: head; the word was given to 
charge; and once more, though with less 
spirit and in diminished numbers, they swept 
down to mect the advancing enemy. The 
tight of their horse encountered a body of 
Walloon cavalry, and forced them to recoil ; 
and there the Bohemian horsemen were soon 
mingled with the foe hand to hand. But on 
the left they found the way opposed by a steady 
regiment of Bavarian pikemen, flanked with 
arquebussiers. The first line hesitated, and 
drew on the rein at the sight of the forest of 
pikes before them. A discharge of musketry 
took them in the flank, and in an instant all 
‘was confusion, disarray, and flight. About 
four, hundred horse, with the Count and 
Algernon Grey, were left in the midst of the 
imperial army, no longer united as a single 
mass, but broken into small parties of com- 
batants; and it soon became evident that the 
atrife could not be maintained any longer. 

“Away, away!" cried the Count, riding 
past the young Englishman; “I have ordered 
the trumpets to sound a retreat,—but, in 
Heaven's name, jet us save our standard.’ As 
he spoke, he pointed to a spot where a banner 
was floating still, in the midst of a large party 
of the enemy; and gathering together as many 
of his own men as he could, Algernon Grey 
made a charge with the old Buhemian at his 
side, in order, if possible, to recover it. But 
the effort was in vain; as they poured down 
upon the enemy, a pistol shot struck the 
standard-bearer from his horse, and, closing 
round the little troop of English and Bohe- 
mians, the Wailoons soon brought many a 
brave heart to the ground. Algernon Grey 
thought of Agnes Herbert, there was nothing 
but death or captivity if he staid to strike 
another stroke; all was evidently ost; no 
object was to be obtained, and, turning his 
horse, he*cleared the way with his sword and 
galloped up the hill, passing under a furious 
fire from the musketeers, who were already in 
his rear. 

When he reached the summit, he perceived 
how vain had been even the last effort. Cavalry 
and infantry of the Bohemian army were all 
flying together. The field presented a com- 
plete rout, except where, at various points, 
appeared an Austrian or Bavarian regiment, 
already in possession of the hill. The artillery, 
the greater part of the baggage, and all the 
tents, were in the hands of the enemy ; and, 
spurring on like lightning through the perils 
that surrounded him, the young Englishman 
at length reached the tree where the page was 
waiting, with his own horse and a heh one 
for his master. Springing to the ground, Al- 
gernon snatched his pistols from the saddle- 
bow, and leaped upon the back of the other 
charger. 

“ Mount and follow, mount and follow,” he 
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cried to the page, and then dashed on towards 
the gates of Prague. 

As he approached, he looked eagerly round 
for his servants and baggage, at the spot 
where he had appoiated them to be; bat they 
were not to be seen; though, as compared 
with the rest of the field, the ground and the 
road in front of the gates were nearly solitary ; 
for the stream of fugitives had taken another 
direction. As he gazed forward, however, he 
saw some of the soldiers of the tower ia the 
very act of unlocking the chain of the port. 
cullis, and judging rightly what was about to 
take place, he struck his spurs into bis borse’s 
sides and dashed over the drawbridge. A 
guard presented a partisan to his breast, call 
ing, * Stand back! We have orders—” 

But Algernon Grey turned the weapon amde 
with his sword ; the horse in its furious career 
dashed the man to the ground; and ere apy 
one else could oppose, the young cavalier aod 
the page were both within the walls of Prague. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In the fine old Dome church of Prague, sai 
Frederic, king of Bohemia, and many of tbe 
principal personages of his court. The faint 
sunshine of a cold November day shone th 
the tall windows, and one of the pale chilly 
beams lighted on the bald bead and white bair 
of an old man raised above the rest in a high 
pulpit, who, with outstretched arm and vehe- 
ment gesticulation, was declaiming violently 
against ‘the woman of the seven hulle, and all 
who bore about with them the mark of the 
Beast.” His piety, indeed, was somewhat 
blasphemous, and his illustrations exaggerated 
in character and homely in language, till ther 
became almost ludicrous ; but still there was a 
fierce rude eloquence about him, which capt- 
vated his hearers and enchained their attention. 
Every eye was turned towards him, every ear 
was bent to hear, when suddenly a dull heavy 
sound shook the building, and made the case- 
ments rattle in their frames. 

The preacher paused, the congregation turned 
round and gazed in each other's faces, and thea 
roar after roar, came the peal of the artillery 
from the field where all Frederic’s hopes were 
to find their final overthrow. The young mon- 
arch started up with aluok of consternation: 
the congregation followed; and all seemed ta- 
ken by surprise, and thunderstruck at an event 
which might have been foreseen by themselves. 
and had been foreseen by others for weeks be- 
fore. Butthere are states of mora! apathy— 
lethargies as it were of the mind, Which seem 
sent by fate to prevent the near impending Ue. 
struction from giving to the doomed a warning 
to fly from its approach. Remonstrances had 
often reached Frederic’s ear; urgent appeals 
had been made to his judgment; every intelli- 
gence of the enemy's movements had been 
communicated to him—but, sunk in listless 
idleness, or carried away by the pursuit of 
pleasure, or wrapt in the visions of a fanatical 
religion, he would not listen, or he would not 
believe, till the cannen of the field of Prague. 
roused him thus at ooce in horror and wonder 
from the long torpor in which be had lain. 
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The hattle had begun, and he was absent; 
his subjects and his friends were shedding their 
‘blood tn his defence, and he was not there to 
share their peril and direct their efforte. But 
it was still not too late, he thought. He would 
fly to the field ; he would encourage his éoldiers 
by his presence; he would put himself in the 
front of his host ; he would perish or preserve 
the crown be had gained. He listened not to 
the preacher, though Scultetus in a loud voice 
called on all to wait and listen to a concluding 
prayer. He heard not the eager but reasonless 
questions of his surrounding courtiers; he did 
not even mark the pale face of Camerarius, but, 
waving his right hand, and grasping hie sword 
-scabbard with the left, he exclaimed aloud, 
“To the field! To the field! Our friends and 
brethren are dying in arms in our cause! To 
the field! To the field; and Ged defend the 
"right!" 

Thus saying, he strode at once out of the 
chureh, and harried back towards the palace, 
ealling loudly for his horse. A page ran on to 
bring out a charger; and many others followed 
in search of arms, they said ; but few were ever 
seen again by the young monarch’s side. 

“Where is my horse?” cried Frederic ve- 
hemently, as he reached the gates of his resi- 
dence; ‘quick, quick! Lose not an instant. 
Tell the Queen I have gone to lead the troops ; 
tell her—"” 

“Which horse will your Majesty ride?” 
demanded an officer of the stables, running 
forth. : 

“Any one, fool!” exclaimed the King— 
“hear you not the cannon? Aught which will 
earry me to my friends without. Away! Stay 
not to talk! Have it here in a moment!" 

‘* Will you not arm, sire ?” said an old officer, 
in a persaasive tone. 

“No!” cried Frederic, sternly; “as I am 
with my bare breast, will I face them. Speed 
is the only armor I would use—but they will 
drive me mad. Where is my charger! Inthe 
bBame of pity—in the name of Heaven, see, some 
one, what they are doing! Men will call me 
coward—my name will be a by-word. They 
will say, for centuries to come, that, while his 
brave soldiers were bleeding before Prague, 
Frederic of Bohetnia shunned the field where 
his crown Was to be .vst or won.” 

‘‘Here comcs your royal charger,” cried a 
voice ; and, springing forward, the monarch put 
his foot in the stirrup and vaulted on the horse's 
back 


“ Follow, follow! Aj} that love me, follow !” 
he cried; and without waiting for any one, 
dashed down at headlong speed towards the 
gates. The way was long, the streets narrow 
and steep; but on, on went the unhappy prince 
till the small triangular space of open groun 
before the inner ward lay within sight. Then 
ran up a half-armed guard; and approaching 
close to his horse’s side, said in a low vuice, 

“They fly, they fly, your Majesty.” 

His look, his tone, wera ominous; for he 
.apoke as if he were afraid lest his words might 
be heard by any one near; bot still Frederic 
asked with a sinking heart, * Who fly ?” 

“«Qur men, sire,” answered the soldier. 

“Then I go to rally them,” cried the King, 
+or to die with those ane stand,” 
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“That might have done an hour ago," said 
the soldier, bluntly ; ‘‘ but it is now too late.” 

It is the fate of misfortune to hear hard 
truths ; and this was the first bitter sting of 
many that Frederic was yet to feel. He sto 
not to answer, however, but pushed on past the 
man, catehing a sight at the same time of sev- 
eral of tits attendants spurring down after him. 
The soldiers of the guard-house scarcely saw 
his approach ; for they were all gazing eagerly 
forth from the outer gate ; but, just beyond the 
drawbridge, he saw a rude Bohemian bleeding 
from several wounds, and leaning for support 
against the masonry. . 

“ Ah, sir, the day is lost,” cried the man, as 
the monarch rode past; ‘‘the troops are all 
flying towards Brandeis; half the Hungarians 
drowned in the river; the infantry all in rout ; 
the cannon taken—" Frederic listened to no 


| more, bat still spurred on, dashing his horse 


through the guards at the outer gate, and gaz- 
ing eagerly towards the hill. 

bo was it coming so spurs warts him, 
followed by half a dozen troopers’ and a single 
banner! Old Christian of Anhalt, bloody and 
dusty fromthe fight, where he had fought hand 
to hand; no hat upon his head, his grey hair 
streaming in the wind, his head bent sadly 
down almost to his horse’s neck, and his hands 
grasping tightly the reins with a bitter and con- 
vulsive clasp. 

‘“‘ Avhalt !" cried the King. 

“Tt is all lost, my lord, as I knew it would 
be,” said the old soldier, in ® low deep voice. 
“Back with us into Prague as fast as may be. 
The Bavarian is at our heels. Let the walls be 
well manned, and the cannon pamr forth their 


.| shot upon the enemy, if they come too near. 


Let the gates be closed, too’; the fugitives are 
taking another way. Your safety and the de- 
fence of Prague are now all we have to think 
of. We must have counsel with all specd. 
You, gentlemen,” he continued, turning to 
those who followed, ‘‘ away to the Rath-house 
in the old town, ae fast as you can ride; tako 
measures with the magistrates for the sure 
guarding of the walls; and, hark you, Dilluigen, 
gather every information yuu can of the temper 
of the people, and let the king hear at the 
Hradschin. You will find me there, in case of 
need. Come, my lord, come ; it is vain think- 
ing of what cannot be remedied. The future, 
the future! atill the future! We may make a 
good fight yet, if Mansfeld will but help—not 
serve under me! Why, I will be his horseboy, 
if be will fight like a man. Come, my lord. 
Nay, nay, be not so cast down! ‘Tis but a 
battle lost, after all. I trust we shall see many 
such before we dic, and win many a one to 
boot ;” and grasping Frederio’s hand kindly, 


d| he led, rather than followed the Monarch back 


into the city, giving orders, as they paseed the 
gates, that they should be closed and defended. 

The news had spread through Prague that 
the royal army had been defeated. There were 
men who had seen the rout from one of the 
church steeples ; the tale had been carried from 
mouth to mouth, and from house to house; 
there was acarce a babbling child who did not 
know it, and repeat it; and, as Frederic and 
bia train passed by, almost every door had ite 
group of men and women, who eyed hin— 
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some sadly, some sullenly—but few, if any. 
showed ainark of reverence. Some, cspecially 
where there was a cross over the door, suffered 
a half-suppressed grin to appear, a8 the unfor- 
tunute prince rode by; and then went and 
talked in Jow tones to their neighbours, point- 
ing significantly over the shoulder to the royal 
group. All that he saw made the young Mon- 
arch’s heart more sad ; and, when he reached 
the palace, he led the way straight to the ante- 
room of his wife’s apartments. 

The firat person whom he met there was 
Agnes Herbert; but she saw that disaster and 
ruin were in his eyes, and she dared not ask 
any questions. Not a servant hed been found 
in the court on the staircase, or in the ball be- 
low; and Frederic, turning to her, said in a 
sad but gentle tone, ‘I besecch you, lady, seek 
sume of the people, and tell, them to send us 
what counsellors they can find ; above al) Dobna 
and Camerarius.” 

“ Camerarits !” cried Christian of Anhalt, 
warmly ; “we want counsel with men, not 
with weak and doubting subtle-wits like that. 
Give us the Priocess and Dubna. Old Schlick, 
I fancy, is dead; for I saw him gharge des- 
perately to rescue my poor boy, who is wounded 
and taken, I hear.’ 

‘Well, well,” said Frederic; “send some 
ane fur Dohna, dear lady; and I will call the 
Queen. Is your gallact son a prisoner, then, 
indeed ?”’ he continued, grasping old Anhalt’s 
hand. 

«« Never mind him,” replied the soldier, “‘ God 
will take care of him. Let us have the Queen, 
my lord. Her courage and her wisdom now 
are worth a dozen other counsellors.” 

In the mean while Agnes left the anteroom 
with hier cheek deadly pule, and her heart feel- 
ing as cold as ice. There was @ question she 
woul fain have asked, but she dared not 
breathe it—a question which made her bosom 
fec] heavy, and her limbs shake, even when 
she put it to herself, “Where was Algernon 
Grey?” Oh, when she thought of him in that 
hour, how deep, how strong, how overpowering 
did she feel that love which she had 80 lon 
concealed from her own eyes. She piel 
the balustrade of the staircase for support; 
and, though she knew that each moment was 
precious, she paused at every step. Had she 
gone forward, she would have fallen. 

Suddenly, as she descended, she heard a clang 
asof an armed man springing to the ground, at 
the door of the second court which opened be- 
lew. Thencame a step inthe stone hall at the 
foot of the stairs, Oh, how her heart beat ; for 
tho quick, sure ear of love récognised the tread 
at ounce. She darted down the remaining steps. 
The next inatant he was befure her; she 
sprang forward, and, ere they knew what they 
did, she was clasped to his arined bosom. 

“ T have come to keep tay promise, dearest,” 
said Algernon Grey ; ‘to aid, to protect, to de. 
fend you with my life, if nced should be. 
Where is the Queen! where is the King! I 
muet speak with them both, if possible.” 

“ The King is above,” auswered Agnes, with- 
drawing herself froin his embrace. “ He is with 
the Prince of Anhalt in the Queen's anteroom, 
just above the court of St. George. He sent 
me for one of the attendants to call the Viscount 
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of Dehna; butI can findno one. Good Heaven! 
they surcly cannot all have abandoned their 
King afld their master already !”’ 

“No, no,” answered Algernon Grey ; “ they 
have gone up on the roofs to sce what they 
can see, Or out to gather news. Spced back 
again, dear Agnes, and tell him I am here; I 
will seek Dobna, if be lodges where he used. 
At all events, I will find some one who can call 
him. Away, dear girl, for 1 would fain see the 
King speedily.” ; 

Agnes hurried away, with her heart all jey- 
ful; for the relief of his coming had swept 
away the bitterness of all other disasters than 
that which he had anticipated. What was to 
her a battle lost, if Algernon Grey was safe! 
When she entered the antechamber, she fouod 
the Queen seated between her husband and 
Christian of Anbalt ; her face raised and turned 
alternately from one te the other; her leok, 
eager and grave, but not at all depressed. 

"Tis the best way,” she said, as Agnes en 
tered; ‘so shall we, at least, gain time for 
intelligence, for preparation, and for action— 
doubtless he will grant it. He is our cousin.” 

“ And his troops have had enough to do,” 
answered Christian of Anhalt ; *‘ that is the best 
security. He has as much need of repose ae 
we have. Prague is a hard bone to pick.” 

“ But whom shall we send !” said Frederic. 
“Tt must be some man of rank ; and there & 
an old grudge between him and Dohna. Is the 
Viscount coming, fair lady?” 

“T can find none of your attendants, your 
Majesty,” answered Agnes; ‘‘ but I met Master 
Algernon Grey in the hall, just alighted, and be 
undertook to find the Viscount, begging me to 
tell your Majesties that he wished to speak 
with you immediately.” 

“Then he is safe,” oried the Queen ; ‘thank 
God for that !” . 

“If he is safe, it is not his own fault,” ex. 
claimed Christian of Anhalt, ‘for he fought like 
a madman when all hope was over. I never 
saw so cool a head in counsel, and g0 bot a 
one in battle. Let us have him here by all 
means.” 

“ Can we not send the Earl, Frederic!” asked 
the Queen, laying her hand gently on her hue 
band’s arm, and calling him, in the hour of bis 
distress, by the dear familiar name which she 
never used but in private. “ He must throw 
off this foolish incognito now, and wll go, Jam 
sure, in his own name and character, as our 
envoy, to this proud victor. See for him, my 
sweet cousin, see for him; and bring him 
hither with all speed.” 

Agnes hastened away without reply, aod 
found Algernon Grey already mounting the 
stairs. Ile followed her quickly, Without even 
pausing for the words of tenderness that were 
in his heart; and in a moment after be stood 
before the King and Queen, who were still 
nearly in the same position in which Agocs had 
left them, only that Elizabeth was writing with 
a rapid band from ber husband's dictation. 

“Say four and twenty hours, my lord, the 
King,” exclaimed Christian of Anhalt, inter. 
rupting hin; “be won't grant more, if so much.” 

“ Well, four and twenty hours be it,” answar 
ed Frederic. ‘We can gather force enough 
that time to make head." 
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Elizabeth quickly finished writing, and then 
pushed the paper over to her husband, who 
took the pen and signed his name. 

“ This fair lady tells mo you wish to speak 
‘with me, my lord,” said Frederic, a8 soon as he 
had done. é 

“T wish to we foo to your Majesty,” re- 
plied Algernun Grey, ‘that the gates of the 
city being closed so soou before any parties of 
the enemy are near, may prevent many gallant 
men, who have already fought well, and will 
do 80 again, from finding refuge within these 
walls, where they might do good service. [ 
myself was nearly excluded, and much of the 
baggage will, doubtless, be loat which might be 
saved.” 

“ It was an order given by me in haste, my 
young friend,” replied Christian of Anhalt, “ not 
rightly understood by the frightened people 
there, and to be amended immediately. I 
meant them to shut out our enemics, not our 
friends. But now listen to what his Majesty 
you.” 

“Te is simply this, my Lord of Hillingdon,” 
said Frederic ; ‘‘ Will you, in a moment of our 
need like this, take a flag of truce from the 
gates, to our cousin, Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
deliver to him this letter, demanding a suspen- 
sion of arms for four and twenty hours? You 
must go in your own character, however; for 
we cannot send any inferior man to such a 
Prince in the hour of victory.” 

“T will be your Majesty's envoy with pleas- 
ure,” answered Algernon Grey; ‘and for this 
ae will resume my name and title; but I 
will beg all here to forget it afterwards, as, for 
reasons of my own, now more strong than ever, 
I wish not to have my coming and going bruited 
about Mevery part 6f Europe.” 

ap as you will,” answered Frederic ; 
“Cand mahy thanks, my lord, for this and all 
other services. Write on the superacription, 
dearest lady, ‘ By the hands of our cousin, the 
Ear! of Hillingdon.’ ” 

Elizabeth wrote, gave Algernon Grey the 
letter, and raised her eyes to his face, saying, 
*¢ On your return, whatever be the answer you 
bring, I must see you for a few moments, my 
Jord. You made me‘a promise, which! am sure 
you will fulfil with chivalry and devotion.” 

“I did not forget it, your Majesty,” answer- 
ed Algernon Grey, looking reund with a faint 
amile towards Agnes; “and | will returo to 
accomplish it as soon as thie task is ended. I 
aball, doubtless, find a flag at the gates; and so 
T take my leave.” 

“ Stay, I go with you to give better orders,” 
said Christian of Anhalt, ‘and to furnish a new 
pass-word to the guards, for I have some fears 
of these good citizens. Ha! here comes Dvb- 
na—I will! return immediately ;" and thus say- 


oitbs he withdrew with Algernon Grey. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Aut was confusion and disorder in the streets 
of Kleinseite (or smaller side) of the city of 
Prague, as old Christian of Anhalt retarned 
from the gates. The lower classes of citizens 
ing hither and thither, or collected 
fato crowds wherever a More open space was 
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to be found, and eagerly and vociferously dis. 
cussing past evente and fulure contingencies. 
Lowering brows, angry louks, and vebement 
gestures were scen everywhere; but no one 
ventured in any way to insult the old com- 
Mander as he rode along, for not alune did bis 
frank and straightforward bearing, and gallant 
conduct in the field command respect, but at 
the gates of the town he had found some thirty 
or forty cavaliers who, amongst the last to quit 
the field, had sought sbelter under tho guns of 
the furtress, and now accompanied .him on his 
way to the palace. There all the servants and 
oticers were once more reassembled, and 
affecting to perform their several duties ; but 
the scared look, the eager haste, the abstracted 
manner, all showed consternation; and on 
mounting to the apartments of the Queen, the 
Prince found that terror was not confined to the 
inferior inbabitants of the residence. 

A number of Frederic's counsellors had by 
this time assembled, and, with the exception of 
Dohna, each seemed more terrified than his 
neighbour. The presence of their sovereign, 
the importance of calm discussion, not even 
the heroic courage displayed by tho Queen 
herself, could restrain them from talking al) at 
once. Some urged instant flight, some uncon- 
ditional surrender, and the boldest of them only 
ventured to suggest an attempt to gain time by 
gunning negotiatione with the encmy. Frederic 
himself was tranqoil and resolute in his air and 
tone ; but in opinion he seemed wavering and 
uncertain. 

The aathority of the old soldier, hia plain 
rough speech, sound sénse, and stern firmness 
in the hour of danger, made some impression ; 
but Christian of Anhalt goon saw that os usual 
witb the weak end crafty, where stratagem is 
out of time, and presence of mind does not exist, 
the greater part of those present were still con- 
fusing counsel with vain speculations, with idle 
repetitions, and suggestions utterly inapplicable 
to the circumstances of the moment. 

‘* We must get rid of these men, your Majes- 
ty,” he said, drawing Frederic aside ; “half of 
them are cowards, and almost all tho rest are 
fools only fit for the monkey tricks of diplomacy. 
We want men of energy and action. Let ee 
keep Dohna as a skilful and firm counsellor, and 
send for young Thurn. Where his father is, 
I know not. I saw him very late in the field.” 

“He is at his own house,” said Frederic ; 
‘she sent word he would dine, and then come 
hither.” 

“Tis so like him!” cried Anhak; “he bas 
fought himself into an appetite. But have I 
your permission to send these men away 7” 

“ Yes, but courteously, my friend, courteous- 
ly,” replied Frederic. 

‘Oh, courteously, of course,” answered the 
old man, With a smile. , “Gentlemen,” he con- 
tinued, ** an envoy has been sent to the enemy's 
head quarters. Jn less than an bour we shall 
hear more, and til] then can decide upon no- 
thing. It may be that we shall have to quit 
Prague to-murrow ; 80 I would advise all — as 
every man has some private papers, and moat 
men some little property—to employ the next 
few minutes in preparing fur whatever may be 
the result. His Majesty will excuse your at- 
tendance for an hour—etay Dobna, stay !” be 
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added in alow voice, “we shall want you. We 
are going to send for the two Thurms, and have 
calm counsel instead of frightened bubble.” 

The other counsellors hastened away, eager 
40 eave their papers and effects; and the mo- 
meat they were gone a messenger was de- 
patched to old Count Thurm and hie son Count 

rtrnai ut ere he had quitted the room two 
minutes, tnere was heard a knock at the door, 
and tbe younger count entered in haste with 
the Baron of Dillenghen, who had been sent to 
the town hall. 

«What is it, gentlemen!” exclaimed the 
Queen, as soon as she saw them; “there is 
alarm in both your faces. Has any new disas- 
ter bappened ?” . 

““No, madam,” replied the young count ; 
«but Dillenghen bas some news of importance, 
which I fear I must confirm.” ; 

« Speak! speak !” cried Frederic, turning to 
the baron. “ What tidings bring you, sir? Is 
the enemy advancing !” 

“No, sire,” answered the Baron of Dillen- 
ghen ; ‘but my lord of Anhalt here bade me 
collect what tidings I could of the temper of 
the people and the magistrates. I grieve to say 
ft is not good. They show no willingness to 
defend the lower town—declare it is antenable, 
and there is much murmuring amongst them at 
the very thought.” 

“What is to be done!” cried Frederic, 
turning to the Prince of Anhalt with a look of 
consternation. 

“Go up to the Wyschehrad,” answered An- 
halt; “we can make it good for a long while, 
till we are able to draw men enough together 
to overawe these burghers and take the defence 
at of their hands,” 

“Mylord, I fear they are not to be overawed,” 
rejoined Ditlenghen ; “ina word, there is trea- 
son amongst them.” A 

“Ay, and even in your Majesty's very court 
and palace,” added Bertrand of Thurm. 

“That I know,” answered Frederic, in a 
sad and bitter tone; ‘‘do you recollect, Eliza- 
beth, my letter from Rakonitz? But still I 
thought the citizens were true.” 

“So far from it, sire,” said Bertrand of 
Thurm, ‘and so pressing is the danger, that I 
was bold enough, ere I came up, to order the 
Queen's carriage to be made ready with all 
speed. When you are both safe on the other 
side of the water, where I can rely upon my 
garrison, these turbulent burghers may be 
brought to reason. Nuw I would lose no time, 
but depart instantly. Your attendants can fol- 
low, with all that may be necessary to bring 
from the palace. I would not lose a moment, 
for to know that you aro in their power gives 
the traitors a bold front.” 

“I must take some of my poor girls with 
me," cried Elizabeth—“ poor Ann Dudley, and 
Amelia of Sulms, and my sweet Agnes ; but I 
will be back directly.” 

As the Queen opened the door to retire into 
ber bed-chamber, a voice of bitter lamentation 
was heard from within; and Christian of An. 
halt exclaimed, ‘‘ Would to God that these wom. 
en would learn a lesson of fortitude from their 
high-souled mistress. What will howling do 
to avert peril?” 

“Be not harsh, my friend,” said Frederic; 
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“that is peor Ano Dudley's voice. Her tue 

band’s body lies on that bioody field withort. 
The tidings came just ere you returned. Bat 
here is the Queen again. ow let us go, I wi 
send orders afterwards for ali that may be 
needed. Come, sweet friend—methinks with 
you beside me, I can never know despair ;” and 
taking Elizabeth's hand, he drew it through his 
arm and led her down slowly, for she was great 
with child. 

The splendid carriage of blue velvet embroid- 
ered: with silver stood ready in the court; and, 
as Elizabeth's eyes fell upon its gorgeous dec- 
orations, @ faint sad smile came upon ber lip. 
and she shook her head moernfully. Ob, how 
the emptiness bd ear and pageantry, and lordly 
state, is felt by the heart in the bitter hours of 
sorrow and adversity, and while the riches of 
the soul, the love, the friendship, the trust, the 
tenderness, rise high in value, sink low the 
eet sordid objects of earthly ambition and 

e. 

ar weeping train followed the Queen to the 
carriage; some entered with her; some fol- 
lowed in other vehicles, or on foot; and but 
two, of all the fair and sparkling train which 
had shared Elizabeth's days of joy and splen- 
dour, seemed now in a condition to give her 
comfort and support. Amelia of Solms was 
ead, but she wept not ; Agnes Herbert grave, 
but firm, though gentle in her whole demean- 
our. With kindly care, she whispered from time 
to time some words of consolation in the ear of 
poor Ann Dudley, and though her beautifal eyes 
were full of melancholy when she gazed at tbe 
Queen, yet there was a hopefulness tn her words 
which addod to the strength of mind with 
which Elizabeth bore up ugder the griefs aod 
perils of the hour. p 

It seemed a long and weary way to the old 
citadel of Prague, as with slow steps the borecs 
dragged the carriages up the ascent ; bat the 
gates at, length were reached, and Frederic 
took his fair wife in his arms and carried her 
into the wide hall; but he could not forbesr 
saying with a sigh, “I now know where | am. 
Princes seldom learn the truth till they are 
taught it by adversity.” 

An bour went by; and many a messenger 
came up from the lower town, each burdened 
with gloomy tidings. The horses and carriages 
were all brought up from the stables of the 
Hradschin, and some small sums of money, 
clothes, and papers; but it was soon found that 
the couneil of citizens had taken possession of 
the building, and though they did not eracily 
prevent the King’s servants from removing his 
own property, yet there were questions asked 
and objections made, which rendered the task 
slow and difficult. Night fell, and the confusion 
in the town increased. The light of numerous 
torches created a glare which was Seen red and 
portentous from the Wyschebrad; and a loud 
murmur like the roar of a distant sea rose up 
and filled the eoceec rons above With vague 
and gloomy apprehensions. > 

Old Count Thurm had speedily joined the 
royal party, and @ number of devoted friends 
surrounded Frederic and his Queen ; but those 
who ae the Bohemian capital best did met 
contribute, by their Warn to raise h a 
to still anxieties. rp 2 
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They represented the | ghee of tamalt 
aed violence as great, and all seemed convin- 
ced that treason had long been preparing the 
way for the state of mind the people now die- 
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t length loud but distant shoute, end then 
the sound of horses’ feet nbeby | uickty over 
the paved road were heard, and in, a few min- 
utes Algernon Grey was introduced into the 
chamber where the Kiog and Queen were seat- 
ed, surrounded by most of thoee who had ac- 
companied them to the citadel. 

“ What are those shouts, my lord!” was 
Frederic’s first question. 

“T trust adguries, your Majesty,” re- 
plied the young Englishman ; “ the crowds sur- 
rounded me and my people as | returned, calling 
out loudly for the tidings I bore. I answered 
briefly that a trace was concluded to negotiate 
@ peace. Thoee who understood German trane- 
lated it to the rest, and then they tossed up 
their hats and shouted joyfully. So I trust 
that they will now retarn to their own bomes ; 
for they eeemed in’a sadly disturbed state. 
There my lord, the King, is the convention 
signed by the Elector and Bucquoi. It was all 
that by any arguments I could obtain, though | 
disputed with them for an hour.” 

“ But eight hours’ suspension of arms!” ex- 
claimed Frederic, looking at the paper, and then 
gazing at Christian of Anhalt, and at Thorm. 
Onr decisiun must be made 6 ily.” 

: “If we were bat sure of Mansfeld,” said 
- Anhalt, thoughtfally, “and had but two thous- 
and men more within the walls.” 

* Tt is vain, old friend,” cried Count Thurm. 
‘* T know these people better than any one; and 
I take upon myself to say to the King—fly at 
ones. Lwse noi ibe precious moments. There 
are traitors in town, and court, and army. The 
people are not with us; we have no force to 
hold out; no hope of suceour. You have eight 
hours, my lord, to save yeurself from worse 
than perhaps you dream of; and, what is far 
more, to save this dear lady, our Queen. Lose 
not an instant ; but go.” 

“It were well, my royal friend,’ said Chris- 
tian of Anhalt. ‘‘ Had we the people with os ; 
had we troops to secure the place without their 
aid ; could we even rally the remaine of the 
army within Prague, I would say, ‘Bay; fight 

_it out here to the last; and play the game to 
an end, however desperate.’ But all things at 
this moment .are against us. The only thiog 
in eur power is eight hours of time. ! see 
naoght to which they can be appiied, but to 
your apeedy escape. If you stay with an army 
of fifty thousand men at your gates, with a tur- 
bulent and discontented populajion within, with 
« force not sufficient to man the whole walls, 
with provisions that will not last ten days, and 
not ammunition enough to resist a regular 
siege, a thousand to one the population throw 
open the gates to-morrow, and deliver you asa 
prisoner into the hands of the enemy.” 

“ That, too, with the bap of the empire hang- 
ing over your bead,” cried Count Tharm ; ‘and 
two inveterate enemies ready to execute it.” 

“ Let us go,” cried Eligabeth, rising from the 
table. ‘It can never be aaid that I have been 
the advocate of weak counsels; but now, like 
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Let us not hesitate any longer. In half an 
hour I sball be ready. We shall gain seven 
hours, at least, upon the enemy; and, surely, 
that will place as in secarity.” 

“Madam,” said young Bertrand of Thurm, 
“by your good leave, you shall have some 
longer space. My lord the King bas made me 
governor of this citadel. I have five hundred 
men io whom | can trust. With them I will 
undertake to hold it out for three full days 
against felee Maximilian of Bavaria and ‘bis 
fity thousand. This Jesuit-soldier shall fied 
work enodgh beneath these walls to keep him 
for that time, at Jeast, from pursuing the kins- 
man be has betrayed, and make him recollect, 
eel pa the promises he has violated.” __ 

“Never!” cried Elizabeth, warmly, taktag 
the young man’s hand in hers; “I will-have 
no such eserifice. Never shall the son of our 
best friend hazard hie life to cover my flight. 
Nor even would I expose this city, fickle as it 
has proved iteelf, to the outrages of a furieus 
enemy for such a consideratiea as my poor 
safety. Rather let me perish at once, than be 
Temembered as a curse.” 

Thus saying, she quitted the room, calling to 
her hadies to folluw; and a scene of ind 
ble confusion succeeded, while hasty prepara- 
tions Were made for instant departure. Ser- 
vaots hurried hither and thither; carriages and 
horses were prepared in haste. What small 
supplies of money could be obtained, a few of 
the most necessary articles of apparel, some 
papers of great fmportance, some treasured 
memorials of days of happiness, and a small 
supply of erage art a the men of the rest 
were packed up all speed ; and a rapi 
consultation took place between Predetie end 
his principal advisers; aa to the roads he should 
follow, and the cearse in wich he sbould direct 
hie flight. All agreeé thet, Breslan was the 

best fitted for his firet pause, as it brought 

im pear the dominions of friends and relations ; 
and some one was eagerly sought amongst the 
attendants who could act as a guide to the 
fugitives throogh the desolate and inhospitable 
regions which they had to traveree on the 
way. ‘ 
Algernon Grey, unable from his ignorance of 
the country to advise, and uncertain what part 
he might be called apon to play himeelf in this 
sad scene of flight and disaster, remained wait- 
ing the decision of others, till at length, a page 
entering called him to the presence of the - 
Queen. 

He found Elizabeth standing in a small room 
within, holding Agnes Herbert's band in here. 
There was no one else in the chainber; anda 
single cendle afforded the only fight, which 
showed bim the pale countenances of his sove- 
reign’s daughter and her young companion. 

«My lord,” said Elizabeth quickly, as soon 
as he entered, “ promised to save and pro- 
tect thie dear at You will remember your 

romise, I em eare; and I must remember one 

made to ber uncle twelve long months ago. 
It was to the effect that; if by the chances of 
war I was obliged to quit Prague, I would send 
her back to him under safe escort. She would 
fain go with me now; but I must deny her 
wishes. You Will doubtless be able tc reach 


she willow, our streagth may lie in yielding. | the Upper Palatinate in safely; there will be 
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no object in stopping you. The fierce porsuers 
will most likely be upon my path like hounds 
before io-morrow morning. In your charge, 
therefore, I will place her; to your honour as 
8 gentleman, and your conscience as a Chris- 
tian, lentrust her. She ie pure and good, noble 
and true, worthy of the love of the highest in 
this or any other land, and worthy of reverence 
as spotless innocence can render woman. Stay 
not for ceremonious Icave-takings ; but fare- 
well! You will find a borse prepared for her 
below ; and God bless and protect you, a8 you 
protect her!” 

One moment, your Majesty,” said Algernon 
Grey. ‘Some ten of my sturdy Englishmen 
have got into the town in safety. Each, I will 
apswer for him, is ready to shed the last drop 
of his blood in your behalf. Each is well armed 
and mounted, and provided with gold to defray 
all his own expenses. You yourself give me 
snother destination, and I will obey your com- 
mands; but let these men remain With you as 
a sort of body-guard. I will leave them under 
she command of young Hopeton, a geaotleman 
of honourable family, and a friend's son. My 
page and one servant will be enough with us— 
indeed, we shall pass more easily with few than 
many. The rest of the men, when you are safe, 
can join me at Heidelverg, where, please God, 
I will yet serve your Majesty to the best of my 
power.” 

“Be it so,” answered the Queen. ‘ Now, 
farewell! And Heaven reward you, my lord, 
for all you have done fur me and mine. Adieu, 
dearest Agnes, adieu !"" 

The Queen opened her arms as she spoke ; 
and Agnes Herbert cast herself upon her bosom, 
and, for an instast, gave way to teare ; bat, at 
por ja Elizabeth gently removed her, saying, 
«We have no time for adieus, sweet cous- 
in; we shall meet agaio, if it be God's will. 
There, my lord,” and ebe placed Agnes's hand 
io bis, looking at him steadfastly for a moment 
as she did 90, and then raising ber eyes to 
Heaven. 

Algernon Grey understood the sppeal, and 
saying in a low tone, “On my life! on my hon. 
our!’ he led Agnes from the room; and with. 
out passing through the chamber where be had 
deft Frederic, advanced to the top of the great 
staircase. There he paused for a moment; and, 
drawing Agoes’s arm through his, looked down 
oo her face tenderly, asking in a low voice, 
“ Are you afraid, Agnes?” She raised her eyes, 
beaming through her tears: ‘* Not in the least,” 
she anewered—" sorrowful, but not afraid.” 

When they reached the court-yard, it pre- 
sented a strange wild scene; carriages, horses, 
men mounted and dismounted, were all gather- 
ed together hy the light of a few torches ; and 
some minutes elapsed befere Algernon Grey 
could discover which was the horse that had 
been prepared for his faircompanion. At length, 
however, a strong but light jennet was found, 
with a lady’s saddle and a smail leathern bug, 
or portmanteau, strapped upon the croup; a page 
held it, saying, chat it had been got ready by the 
Queen’s urder ; and, lifting the sweet girl lightly 
into the saddle, Algernon Grey mounted his 
own horse, bade tho boy, Fiill, who was wait- 
ang, follow, and rode out, turning towards the 
great gates of the citadel. There he found as- 
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sembled the men of his own band, who had 
escaped into Prague, after the slaughter on the 
Weissenberg; and, after speaking for some 
minutes to a fine-looking young man at ther 
head, he bade his old servant, Tony, who was 
with them, mount and come after him- and 
then, riding through the streets, soon reached 
the gates of the old town, and began to descend 
into the lower part of Prague. 

The-city was now comparatively quiet. The 
news of an armistice, which he himself bad 
giveo, had spread amongst the people, calming 
their fears and eookag their beated passions. 
Multitudes had retired to their own boases ; 
others had gone to consult at the town-house 
as to their future condoct; and none but a few 
stragglers were seen here and there, as the 
young Englishmah and his fair companion rode 
through the dark unlighted streets. A cold 
November wind was whistling amongst the tall 
houses; the sky was varying every moment, 
now showing a etar or two, now loaded with 
heavy clouds; and every thing bore the same 
sad and cheerless aspect that was presented by 
the fate of the royal persons he had just left. 
Summer had passed away, and the long, cold, 
desolate winter was close at hand. A flaming 
sort of beacon, raised in an iron frame upon a 
pole, shed a broad glare over the open space 
before the guard-house of the inner gate, to 
which he directed his course; but no one was 
seen there but a sentry walking up and down; 
and Algernon Grey directed his servani to give 
the rein of the haggage-horse, which was led 
with them, to the page, and desire some one to 
open the gates. The warder, who came forth 
with one or two soldiers, seemed disposed to 
make some difficulties ; hut the young Englisb- 
man produced the pass which he had received 
some hours before when going to the Bavanan 
camp, and, with a surly and discontented air, 
the man unlocked the heavy gates and let him 
pass. The drawbridge was slowly lowered; 
and, afler a careful examination from the wick- 
et-tower, to see that no enemy was near, the 
warder of the night opened the outer gates and 
let the whole party go forth, murmuring some- 
thing about—" The fewer mouths in Prague tke 
better!" 

All was darkness, except where upon the 
summit of the Weissenberg the light of a fire, 
here and there, marked the bivouac of an Im- 
perial regiment occupying the pusition where 
the Bohemian army had been encamped the 
night before. Taking a narrow road to the 
right, though he knew not well whither it led, 
Algernon Grey rode on for some way through 
a sandy part of the ground, and then passed a 
small stream by a narrow bridge hardly wide 
enough fur two horses to advance abreast. The 
moment after a broader glare of light was seen 
upon the left, and innumerable flames, @r:cker- 
ing and flashing on the clouds of smoke rising 
from the wood fires, showed where the whole 
host of the enemy lay. 

Algernon Grey laid his hand gently upon that 
of Agnes Herbert, saying in a low tone, * We 
are safe for the present, dear Agnes. On our 
Journey we will be brother and sister. God 
send the time may come when we may call each 
other by dearer names !"" 

These were the firet words that had been 
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spoken, but they made Agnes’s whole frame 
thrill; and the next moment, putting his horse 
into a quicker pace, Algernon Grey led the way 
_ Onward to the dark woods that atretched out 
before them. 
; —— f 
CHAPTER XXX. 


“I rear there are storms in the sky, dear 
Agnes,” said Algernon Grey, as the stars dis- 
appeared, and the heavy clouds rolled broad 
-over the heavens. ‘How cold the night wind 
iblows !—does it not chill you, dear sister?” 

“No,” she answered ; “I am warmly clad; 
‘but the poor Queen !—I dread to think of such 
@ journey for her Happy it is, indeed, that all 
‘the royal children were sent away before !” 

. “Happy indeed !” answered het companion ; 
“for their presence would have added terribly 
to all the eufferings and fears of such a time as 
this. The darkness of the night, however, like 
many another gloomy thing, may not be eo evil 
as it seems. It will cenceal their flight; for I 
moch fear that Maximilian of Bavaria would 
hold himself justified in seizing and, keeping 
prisoners both King and Queen, nutwithstandin 
the armistice, if he discovered they had le 


coenieh 
“He, surely, never would be so base !”’ cried 
Agnes, warmly. 

“I know not,” replied her lover; ‘‘ policy is 
a base thing; and there never was an act 80 
foul that some smovth excuse could not be 
found for its commission. He has been brought 
up, too, in a school where plausible pretexts for 
evil deeds is one part of the training; and to 
hold Prederic in captivity, would be too great 
a temptation for a Jesuitical spirit to resist, I 
fear.” 

Then I will thank the darkness,” answered 
his fair companion, “if it be as black as that of 

ry pt.”” 

“Tt may sorely impede us ourselves,” replied 
Algernon Grey. ‘Do you remember, Agnes, 
that last time we wandered together through 
the greater part of the night? I never thooght 
it would be our fate to do so again. But what 
a different evening was that !—preceded, it is 
true, by dangers and svurrows, but followed by 
ee brighter days. Ok, may this be so 
too!" 

“God grant it!” cried Agnes. ‘I recollect 
it well—can I ever forget itt Oh, no; it is one 


of those things that, painted en memory, like! 


the frescues of the Italian artiste—in colours 
that mingle with the very structure of that 
which bears them,—can never perish but with 
memory itself! To me that day seems like 
the beginning $f life—of a new life, it certainly 
was; for wat varied scenes — what spirit- 
changing events, have I not gone through since 
then! fio 9 different has been every aspect of 
my fate! how altered all my thoughts and feel- 
ings, my hopes, and even my fears!" 
‘J, too, shall remember it for ever,” answer- 
‘ed Algernon Grey ; “ oe my fate has not 
undergone euch changes. On has it gone in the 
same course, tending, I trust, to happiness, but 
bya thorny path. Yet, with no sndden changes, 
smen have fewer epochs in their lives than wo- 
men, Agnes—at least, in ordinary circumetan- 
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ces; but still, for those who feel, though the 
current of external things may not be subject 
to such changes, yet, in the world of the heart, 
they find moments, too, marked out indelibly in 
the history of life. That night was one of them 
forme. Let us ride on somewhat faster, and { 
will tell you, Agnes, as much as will interest 
you of my past existence ;—you must know it 
some time. Who can tell when opportunity 
may serve again *” ’ 

“Oh! not to-night, not to-night,” answered 
Agnes, shrinking from new emotions on a day 
which had been so full of agitation. ‘I may 
be very weak, my friend; but I have already 
undergone so much Within twelve hours that, if 
you would have me keep my courage up for 
other dangers which tnay be still before us, you 
will not tell me aught that can move me more 
just now. And how can I,” she added, feeling 
that she was showing the feelings of her heart 
more clearly than woman ever likes to display 
them; “how ¢an I hear anything, affecting 
sadly one who has saved, hefriended, comfort- 
ed, supported me, without being deeply moved t 
Another day, Algernon, when we have calmer 
thoughts.” 

‘Well, be it so,” answered her lover; “TI 
only sought to speak of matters not very bright, 
lest Agnes Herbert should think, hereafter, I 
had willingly concealed aught from her that she 
had a right to know.” 

“T shall never think evil of you, Algernon,” 
she answered, in @ firm, quiet tone; “I could 
sooner doubt myself than you. Hark! do you 
not hear voices speaking—there, tu the right?” 

Algernon Grey listened, but all was atill ; 
aod, somewhat i oveaebe 3 their pace, they rode 
on through the deep wood whieh then stretched 
along the bank of the Moldau. A few minutes 
after, the sky became lighter ag the shadowy 
masses of vapour Were borne away by the wind, 
and mon Grey said, in a low voice, “Tho 
moon is rising, I think. Darkness were our 
best friend, dear Agnes ; but yet I trust we are 
now beyond all danger from the enemy. The 
wood seems coming to an end.” 

It was as he supposed ; for, ere they had gone 
a quarter of a mile farthér, the trees suddenly 
ceased, and they found themselves on a broad 
road by the side of the river. The moon was 
shining on the wide waters, rendering them ono 
sheet of liquid silver; but a minute or two 
after they had emerged frum the screen of 
branches, tho horse of Algernon Grey swerved 
violently away from some object on the bank. 
He reined him round, and gazed towards the 
stream. There was a corpse lying on the bank, 
stripped already of arms and clothing; anda 
large dark body—what, it was not possible to 
discover—was seen floating rapidly down the 
stream. All was still and silent around, with- 
out a sound but the murmuring Moldau la 
between its banks, which there were low an 
flat; and it bad a etrange and borrible effect, 
as Algernon Grey gazed over the scene, to be- 
hold that naked corpse lying there in the bright 
moonlight, with the glistening river flowing by, 
and the dark towers of Prague, far up the 
stream, rising in ite splendid basin of bills, vast 
and irregular, eo that rock and town could hard- 
ly be distinguished from each other; while, on 
the other side of the river was still to be dis- 


tinguished, though faint and indcfinite, the glare 
of the Bavarian watchfires. 

“There have been plunderers at work here 
already,” said Algernon Grey, riding on; but 
Agnes had seen the same object which caught 
his sight, and sbe kept silence, covering hor 
eyes with her hand. , 

The road then rose again a little, and then 


fell into a sort of wooded glen; and, as they. 


were descending, a vuice suddenly cried out, 
“Stand! who goes there?” and at the same 
moment an armed man, pike in hand, presented 
himself, while two or three othere drew out 
from the bushes. 

Agnes’s heart sunk; but Algernon Grey an- 
awered, in a calm tone, “We are peaceable 
travellers, if we are not molested. But we will 
not be stopped.” 

He looked over his shoulders as he spoke, 
for he heard the galloping of a boree, and to his 
surprise he saw that while the boy Frill re- 
mained firm, and had already drawn his sword, 
his old and tried servant Tosy was riding 


quickly away. . 

“ Peaceable travellers!” said the man. “You 
ride late, and with easque and cuirass. Come 
up, my men; come up! We must make these 
peaceable travellers account for their doings to 
General Tilly.” 

Algernon Grey's eye ran over the ground 
around. There were but four men visible, and 
all seemed armed alike as pikemen. ‘‘ Drop 
bebind, Agnes,” he said in a low tone; “they 
have no Gre-arms. I and the boy have.” 

As he spoke, the nearest man advanced to 
lay his hand upon the horse’s bridle. , “+ Stand 
back !” cried the young Englishman i a stern 
tone, drawing a pistol from his saddle-bow, and 
levelling it. ‘* Make way there !—yors are mere 
marauders, that is clear, stripping the dead. I 
will etop for the bidding of none such.” 

The man recoiled a step or two; but then, 
after an instant's hesitation, he eprang forward, 
pushing his pike at the borse’s poitral. The 
young Epgiahnen's finger wee pressed 
and steadily. upon the trigger, the hammer fe 
a ringing report followed, and his assailant 
reeled and fell back upon the torf at omos. 
“Now for another,” cried Algernon Grey, io 
German ; “ which of you will be the next 1” and 
at the same mement he drew a second pistol 
from the holster. “ Have the other weapons at 
band, Frill,” he continued, speaking to the 
page, but never withdrawing his eyes from the 
group before him. ‘ Who is the next, I say 1” 

No one moved; but they still stood across 

\e path, appareniiy speaking together in alow 
vuice. It was evident to Algernon Grey that 
the enemy had no force to fall back upou, and 
that the party consisted merely of men sent 
across the river to cut off any stragglers from 
the Bohemian army, or else of the plunderers 
who always follow great hosts, and live too 
frequently by assassinating the wounded and 
stripping the dead. As they-were atill three to 
two, however, and the presence of Agnea Her- 
bert filled him with apprehensions on her ac- 
count which he had never known on his own, 
he was unwilling tu hurry into any further strife, 
while there waa a chance of the men retiring 
and saving the way open. He therefore paused, 
ere he took upon bimself the part of assailant, 
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holding the pistol already cocked in bis bend, 
and prepared at once to repel any sadden at- 
tack. After a brief consultation amongst them- 
selves, however, the men separated; one r- 
mained close to the road, merely drawing be- 
hind a tree to.the side; the other two ran to the 
right and left amongat the bushes, evideatly 
with the intention of springing eut upob bim 
and his party as he passed. The position was 
dangerous; but there seemed no choice. To: 
retreat might throw them io the way of otber 
and stronger parties of the same marauders. 
To parley with the adversary could produce no 
good result; and, choosing his course speedily, 
Algernon Grey turned his bead to Agnes, say- 
ing, «+ Close up close tu me, dear lady ; you, boy, 
take your place by the lady's left, put up your 
sword, and advance slowly, pistol in hand ; aim 
steadily and near, if any one attacks you, asd 
atill keep on.” 

Then, drawing his sword, he placed it between 
his teeth, and, holding the pistol in hie right, ad. 
vanced at a fout-pace as soon as Agnes had rid 
den up to his side. 

It would seem that the adversaries were some 
what intimidated by hie proceedings, for they did 
not make their attack at once, as he had ex- 
pected; but the delay brought unexpected help, 
for, as the young Englishman, reining in bie 
horse, was proceeding slowly along the road, 
he suddenly heard the galloping of a horse be- 
hind him, and, for an inetant, feared that all 
was lost. He did not venture to turn his head, 
indeed, keeping a watchful eye in front, and on 
either side; but the boy Frill, less cautious, 
looked round by the light of the meon, and thea 
exclaimed aloud,— 

: Hurrah! Here comes friend Tony with 
help.”’ 

Eitber the sort of cheer he gave, or theirown — 
observation, showed the marauders that they 
were likely to be overmatched. The man be- 
hind the tree started away and rag down the 
road, receiving the ball of Algernon Grey's pis- 
tol as he weot, falling, rising again, and stag- 
geriog in amongst the bushes. The other two 
were heard pushing their way through the dry 
branches; but, ere they could have gone far, 
the old servant was by his master’s was 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, for ronaing 


away. I’m not accustomed to that trick; bat 


I had heard English tongues, and caught a 
little glimpse of a fire, as we passed through the 
wood; and I thought I could serve you better 
in the rear than in the front.” 

“Who hage you got with yout” asked Al- 
gernon Grey, looking round to the other men 
who had come up, one of whom, with his sword's 
point dropped, was gazing down upon the body 
of the man who had been shot, while two others 
had fillewed Tony close to the young gentle- 
man’s side, and a fourth seemed to be search- 
ing the brushwoodon the right for any concealed 
enemy. 

“They are four men from Master Digby's 
troop,” answered Tony. ‘I could have swom 
that the tongues J beard were Englistr, so] bad 
no fear in geing back ; and they may prove dee- 
perate good help to us as we proceed.” 

Algernon Grey paused to consider for a mo- 
Ment; and then, turning to the men, he asked 
them some questions, the agswers to whicb 
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‘showed thet after the last charge on the part 
of the Bohemian force, they had contrived to 
cross the Moldau, and concealed themselves in 
the wood. They had seen several bands of 
plunderers come over the river during the even- 
ing, and had lain quite still till it wasdark, wheo 
they had lighted 8 fire, and sent one of their 
number to a neighbouring village for provisions. 
The store they had obtained had been scanty ; 
but they were solacing themselves with this 
supply when Tony’s apparition called them to 
the saddle ; and, without hesitation or fear, they 
came down to aid a countryman in distress. 
They asked no better than to accompany the 
young Englishman and his party ; but Algernon 
Grey, recollecting that Digby’s troop had suffer- 
ed but little, and that Brandeis had been ap- 
pointed as a rallying place, would enly suffer 
them to’ accompany him three or four miles 
farther down the river; apd then, paying them 
liberally for their escort, directed them to the 
best of his knowledge, on their road to the 
point of rendezvous. 

A Kittle village lay immediately before him, 
when he parted with bis new companions ; but it 
was all dark and solitary; and, though the 
cleuds had gathered thickly over the sky, and 
the north-east wind was blowing keen, he asked 
Agnes if she could still proceed; and, on her 
ese | in the affirmative, rode on along the 
broad and even road, catching, from time to 
time, a glimpse of the glistening Muldau on the 
a though at a much greater distance than be- 

ore. 

“Tf I recollect right, dear Agnes,”’ he said, 
“some six or seven miles ahead is the small 
town of Weltrus, where there is a passage-boat 
across the river. We can discover there 
whether there is any danger on the road on the 
othor side ; and, if not, can get across; and, 
placing ourselves in the enemy’s rear, after 
which we sbull have no difficulty in reaching 
Waldsachsen, where we shall be in a friendly 
country, and make our way through the Upper 
Palatinate to Heilbruun and Heidelberg.” 

Agnes agreed to all that he proposed; but 


the distance was somewhat greater than be had} Algern 


imagined. His own horse showed great symp- 
toms of fatigue. It became necessary to pro- 
ceed more slowly as they advanced; and the 
church clock struck three as they entered the 
narrow street. All was dark and silent as they 
advanced, till, when they were about midway 
through the little town, they heard the watch- 
man of the night, as was then common in ajmost 
every village in Germany, and is still practised 
in remote places, knocking at the doors of the 
principal houses, and waking the drowsy in- 
habitants, to assure them that “all is right.” 
Witb the aid of this functionary, the landlord 
of the little Guest-house was brought tu the 
door, and rooms speedily prepared for the trav- 
ellers tu repose. He would fain, to say the 
truth, have put them all into one chamber; for 
the manners of that part of the country were 
somewhat rude in their simplicity; and the 
good man could not at all understand the delicacy 
of amore refined state. All, however, was 
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I¢ was evident, from the quiet manner of the: 
host, that no tidings had yet reached him of 


the rout of Prague; but Algernon Grey was 


anxious to depart before the rumour spread. 


through the country, and, with the first ray ef 
morning light, be was on foot. From the boat- 


ten at the ferry fe found that the unly intelli- 


gence they had yet reeeived from the scene of 
War was nearly four days old. Men spoke of the 
combat of Rakonitz as the last event, and, satis- 
fied that, on the way bofore bim, there would 
be feund none but the ordinary dangers which 
awaited all travellers in those Apes he returned 
and roused Agnes frem the deep slumber inte 
which she had fallen. 

In a few minutes sho was by his side, say- 
ing, ‘‘ How strange a thing is sleep, Algernoa ! 
I had forgot all, and, in the only dream I had, 
I was a child again, in the bappy valley by the 
banks of the Meuse.” =, 

Algernon Grey smiled sadly. ‘Sometimes 
I hardly know,’’ he said, “‘ which is the dream, 
which the reality: the vivid images of sleep, or 
those that pass before our waking eyes. r- 
haps a time may come when we shall wake to 
truer things, and find that thie life and all that 
it presents was but a vision.” 


“No,” said his fair companion, ater a mo- © 


ment’s thought; ‘‘there are some things that 
must be real. The strong affections 
down with us to death; good actions, and, 
alas! evil ones, likewise. But I am ready ; 
let us set out again.” 

But Algernon Grey would not suffer her to- 
encounter renewed fatigue withuut some re- 
fresehment, and after a light meal, already or- 
coreds they passed acrose the river in the lesry- 

at. 

“ Gpent news ! great news!” cried a stranger, 
riding up to cross over from the other sido, 
be as they were remounting their horsca after 

nding. “The good Duke of Bavaria and 
General Bucquoi have defeated the heretic 
Elestor Palatine under the walls of Prague, 
and taken him and his English wife prisoner !” 

* Are you sure of the intelligence ?”’ asked 
on Grey, gravely. 

“ Quite,”.said the borseman, sharply; “do 
you doubt it, young gentleman ?” 

“Nay, wait till you get to the other side of 
the water, and then inquire farther,”” answered 
Algernon ; ‘there is many a battle reported 
won, that is réally lost. Good-dey,” and be 
réde on with Agnes, leaving the traveller in 
some doubt and consternation. 

“We must lose no time, dear Agnes,” he 
said; ‘but hasten on into the rear of the en- 
emy’s army ere this news spreads far. If we 
can reach Laun, I think we may escape sus- 
picion a6 fugitives from Prague, and there are 


still some garrisons in that quarter which have: 


not yet submitted to the Austrians.” 

But, as usual in all calculations of distances, 
the state of the roads was not calculated upon. 
The day proved lowering and gloomy, the wind 
blew in sharp fierce hee over the bare hilly 
ground between the Moldau and the Eger, and 
though the distauce from the one point to tho 


arranged at length; and Agnes lay down to other is not thirty miles in a direct line, the 


repose. Her lover occupied a chamber near; ; sinuosities of an ill-made country road rendered. 
and his two attendants were placed on a pallet| it nearly double. 


across the lady’s door. 


At length as night was fall- 
ing, Algernon Grey lifted his fair weary coim- 


at ge. 


. 
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spanion from her horse at the deor of a small 
village inn, somewhat to the west of Teinitz, 
and gladly sat down with her by the fireside of 
the good widow hostess, who with her daugh- 
ter were the only occupants of the house. The 
fare was ecanty and simple, but there was a 
cheerful good humour in the manner with which 
it was served which rendered it palatable; and 
the inhabitants of a remote place, with neither 
fortress nor castle in the neighbourbood, seemed 
to know and care little about the war which had 
passed ‘with its rude current at a distance from 
them, The woman, too, could speak German, 
and after having provided the weary travellers 
with all that ber house could afford in the way 
of food, she threw her gray hood over her head, 
saying, with a cheerful laugh to Agnes, “I am 

ing out to search the village for eggs, and 

wis, and meat; for it will snow before morn- 
ing ; and then we may not be able to get them.” 

Agnes gazed in Algernon’s face with a look 
of apprehension; but he smiled gaily, replying 
to her look: “Let it snow if it will, dear 
Agnes. We shall then have an icy fortress for 
our defence, which no enemy will be in haste 
to pass. It will give us time for rest, and 
thought, and preparation.” 

The woman's prophecy was found true, for 
the next morning at daybreak the ground was 
covered With several feet of snow, and for three 
days the roads in the neighbourhood were im- 
passable. They seemed to fly very quickly, 
however, to Agnes Herbert and Algernon Grey, 
though she felt her situation strange. But her 
oompanion's gentle kindness deprived it of any 
painful feeling: the rich stores of his mind 
were all poured forth to cheer and to amuse 
her, and if they loved before the hour of their 
arrival there, ob how they loved when, on the 
fourth morning, they again set forth from the 
poor but comfortable shelter they bad found ! 

The day was bright, and almost as warm as 
summer, they and their horses, too, were re- 
freshed and cheered, and a ag ae fe journey 
brought them close to the frontiers of the 
Upper Palatinate. 

Avoiding all large cities, they again rested for 
the night in a small town ; and on the following 
day gladly passed the limits of Bohemia, never 
to return. The rest of their journey was per- 
formed without difficulty, though not without 
fatigue, remembered dangers made present se- 
curity seem more sweet, tho weather continued 
clear and fine, and they wandered for six days 
through mountains, and valleys, and woods, 
almost as happily as if in the frst spring of 
young love they had gone forth together to 
view all that is fair and bright in the beautiful 
book of nature. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


‘‘Evic news, Obcrntraut, evil nows !" cried 
Colonel Herbert, as he sat in his tower at Hei- 
delberg, with an open letter in his hand. “ An- 
halt bas been defeated under the walls of Prague 
—totally defeated! How could it be other- 
wise! Fifty thousand trained Austrians and 
Bavarians against thirty-five thousand raw re- 
cruits—a mere mob of herds and citigena, and 
wild Transylvanian horse !” 
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«« What more?” asked Oberntraut, who stood 
before him with a stern but calm brow. ‘ Thero 
must be other news at the back of that; and if 
you have not yet got it, few days will pass erc 
It comes.” 

“There is plenty more,” said Herbert, sadly ; 
“ Frederic, the Queen, and all the court fied, 
no one knows whither, aad Prague surrendered 
on the following day.” 

“«T thought so,” answered Oberntrant, witb- 
out any ehange of tone; “one could see it 
coming as plain as the Neckar from the bridge. 
But who is the letter from—your niece Whore 
is she !—How fares she!” 

‘I know not,” answered the old officer, lay- 
ing hel peg down upon the table and clasping 
his bands together. 

“The letter is from I.odan—but he says ne 
word of Agnes—God help us! But I will not 
be apprehensive; where her royal mistress 
could pass, she could pass too. Besides, even 
if she remained in Prague, these men would 
never burt a woman.” 

“T do not know,” replied Oberntraut, with a 
very gloomy brow. ‘Tilly is not tender, and 
auch as he have done strange things io the 
Palatinate lately, as witness Bensheim, Hip. 
porheim, and Otterberg. Herbert, I love yoar 
niece too weN to rest satisfied so. I must 
have further news, and I go to seek it.” 

Herbert rose and grasped bis hand, gazing 
sadly in his face. “ Alas! Oberntraut,” he said, 
after a moment's silence, ‘I fear you are pre- 
paring disappointment for yourself. Womap’s 
heart is a wayward thing.” 

Oberntraut waved his band. ‘ You mistake 
me, my friend,” he said. ‘“ Any disappointment 
that could he felt has been drunk to the dregs 
already. Agnes loves me not, as I should re 
quire to be loved; and I seek no heart that 
cannot be entirely mine. I have had my lesson. 
and have learned it well. I love her still, but 
with a different love to that of former times ; 
cold, but not less strong; and in return she 
shall give me esteem and regard. This sbe 
cannot refuse, for it depends upon myself, not 
ber—but let us talk of other things. I will 
have. news of her, ere many days be over. I 
cannot leave my post, tis true; nor can you 
quit yours; but atill, neither of us can rest 
satisfied without some tidings of her fate—you 
have no indication of which way her steps are 
turned 1—None of where the Queen has gooe 
tot” 

“None,” answered Herbert. ‘“Lodun says 
naught that can give the slightest clew. He 
feared, it would seem, that his letter might fall 
into the enemy’s hands, and wrote moet gaard- 
edly inconsequence. Yet stay, I recollect that 
when sho left me, the Queen made a solemn 
promise to send her back hither, if by the 
chances of war Frederic’s court should be 
driven out of Prague—nor is she onc to forget 
such a promise.” 

“ Hither !" said Oberntraut ; “it is an unsafe 
place of refuge. Here, with war at our very 
gates ; Heidelberg itsclf menaced daily ; weak, 
vacillating princes, ruining the noblest cause 
and the finest army ever men had; the Spanish 
army daily gaining ground against us ; and the 
whole valley of the Rhine a prey to a foreign 
enemy. But it cannot be helped. Even oow, 
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most likely, she is on the road; and we must 
try to shield her from peril, when she comes 
into the midst of this scene of carnage.” 

As he spoke a heavy step was heard upon 
the stairs; and an armed man thrust his head 
into the room, saying, “ The town isin a strange 
state, Colonel; for the news has driven the 
people out of their wits with fear.” 

“What do the fools expect?” exclaimed 
Oberntraut ; ‘that Maximilian will march bith- 
er direct?” , ; 

The man shook his head, as if he did not un- 
derstand him; and Herbert interposed, inquir- 
ing, ‘*‘ What news, Angient 1” 

“Why, that Spinola has taken Weinheim, 
and is marching hither,” replied the soldier. 
‘Professors and half the etudents are flying 
to Neckargemuend ; and all the rich citizens 
are frightening each other with long faces in 
the market-place ; while the women are in the 
churches, praying as hard as they can pray.” 

“This must be secn to,"’ said the Baron of 
Oberntraut. ‘You go and quiet the people, 

.and prepare for defencc. I will ride out with 
my troop, and see what truth there is in these 
tidings.” 

“T love not to meddle,” said Herbert, “ for I 
vowed I would have no command when Mer- 
ven was put over my head here. But still, I 
suppose, I must do my best; and, when the 
hour for fighting comes, they will find that I 
am young and active enough to defend the 
placo, if not to command the garrison.” 

“Nay, nay, cast away jealousies,” said 
‘Oberntraut ; “do I not serve under mere boys 
when the time requires it?” 

“Ay, you are mightily changed, my friend,” 
said Herbert. 

“1 thank God for it,” answered Oberntraut ; 
“T have lost naught that was good to keep, 
and much that was better cast away. But 
minutes are precious: let us forth. I think 
the folks will fight when the time of need 
comes ; for these citizens are often more fright- 
encd at a distant rumour than a present 
peril.” 

“Let those that will, fly,” answered Her- 
‘bert, casting his sword-belt over his shoulder, 
and putting on his hat. “If we are to have a 
siege, the fewer mouths and the fewer cowards 
the better.” . 

The town of Heidelberg presented a strange 
scene, as the two officers passed through the 
strects,; after descending, by the shortest path, 
from the castle. Consternation was at its 
height ; and the only preparations to be seen 
were for flight, not for defence. Men on horse- 
back and on foot—women in carts, many with 
children in their arms—waggons loaded with 
goods, and every sort of ¢onvcyance that could 
be found in haste, well nigh blocked up the 
way leading to the eastern gate of the town, 
now called the Karl-thor; and io all the mar- 
ket-places and open spaces of the city, crowds 
of burghers were to be seen; some of them 
bold, indeed, in words, but almest all of them 
filled with terror, and meditating future flight. 

Herbert mingled with the different groups, 
amidst a population Where he was well known, 
asking, in a calm and somewhat scornful tone, 
“Why, what are you afraid of, good people!” 
and generally adding, “ There is oo danger, I 
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tell you, if you have but a little spirit. First, 
the news is not true, I believe ; and, secondly, 
Spinola has not half men enough to take Hei. 
delberg, if but the schoolboys and parish-bea 
dles will please to hold the ple against him. 
Come, come; go home and rest quiet. Six 
months hence it may be a different matter; but 
now you have no cause for fear.” 

In many instances, his words, but, more 
still, his calm tone and casy bearing, had their 
effect in re-assuring the people. * Phey began 
to-be ashamed of their fears ; and a number of 
the principal townsmen returned to their homes 
to tell their wives and families that the danger 
had been magnified ; and as no farther report 
of Spigola’s approach reached the town during 
the day, towards evening Heidelberg became 
far more tranquil, though it must be admitted 
that the population was considerably thinned 
between morning and night. 

In the mean while, Oberntraut issued forth 
by the Maunheim-gate at the head of a party 
of about two hundred horse, and advanced 
rapidly into the plain. No enemy could be 
discovered for some time; but at length the 
young commander saw the smoke of a burniog~ 
mill at some distance, and concluded theace 
that Spinola, after sacking Weinheim, had re. 
tired, making a mere demonstration on the 
city of Heidelberg, more for the purpose of 
striking the inhabitants with terror than with 
any intention of attacking a place too stron 
for his small force. Shortly after, from a sm: 
rise, the rear guard of his army could be dis- 
covered marching towards Ladenburg ; but, at 
the same time, several large parties of Spanish 
horse were to be seen on the south side of the 
Neckar, and two or three cornets could bo 
perceived going at a quick pace along the 
mountain-road towards Wicsloch. 

“On my life! they are somewhat bold,” said 
Oberntraot to himself. ‘Whither are they 
going now, I wonder? We must see.” 

“He paused for several minutes, watching; 
then called up to his side one of the young 
officers of his troop, and gave him orders to 
proceed with fifty men on the road towards 
Mosbach, to inquire eagerly for all news from 
Prague, and if he met with any of the ladica of 
Elizabeth's court returning towards Heidelber, 
to give them safe escort back. Three ingle 
horsemen he despatched on separate roads. 
The reader who knows the Palatinate will re- 
member that, passing through the woods and 
orchards, there are innumerable small bridle- 
paths and cart-tracks, to watch the movements 
of the party which had been seen advancing 
towards Wiesloch; and then, advancing slowly © 
amongst the trecs, so as to conceal his furce as 
far as possible, he did not halt till he reached 
the village of Hockenheim, whence he threw a 
small party inte Waldorf. Night fell shortly 
afterwards ; and Oberntraut was seated at his 
frugal supper, when onc of his men returned in 
haste to tell him that the Spanish horse had 
passed by Wiesloch, and just at nightfall at- 
tacked Langenbricken. 

“They had got possession of one part of the 
town, I think, ere I came away; but the peo 
ple had barricaded the bridge, and seemed re 
sobved to bold out on the other part.” a 

“We must give them help,” said Obern- 
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pee 
there 

“© One of the men I found half drank upon 
the road,” said the soldier, “ told me that there 
were Jeronimo Vatetto’s troop and another ; in 
ali near three hundred men.” 

« Well, we are a hundred and fifty,” an- 
swered Oberntraut. “Go down, call the men 
to the saddle—but no trumpets, remember ; 
we will do all quietly ;” and, as soon as the 
soldier was gone, he filled himself a large 
horn-cup full of wine and drank it off; then 
placing his helmet on his head again, and 


“How many of the Spaniards were 


Mepionlsg the buckle of his ouirass, he issued 
ferth, and in five minutes more was in the 
saddle. 


Advancing quietly and silently by the paths 
through the plain, which he well knew, he ap- 

coached Langenbrécken, fancying at one time 
Le heard a firing in that direction. As he 
camé nearer, however, all was still; and 
neither sight nor sound gave any indication of 
strife in the long straggling village. At the 
distance of a quarter of a mile the young 
baron rode on with four or five men in advance 
of his troop ; and, shortly after, heard several 
voices laughing, talking, and singing. They 
were not German tongues; though the lan- 
guage that they spoke was more harmonious 
than his own, it did not suund sweet to Obern- 
traut’s ear. Dismounting in profound silence, 
he advanced with four of his men on foot, till 
he came in sight of a fire at the end of the 
narrow street, where three Italian soldiers 
were sitting, whiling away the time of their 
watch with drink and song; and, approaching 
as near as he could without being seen, Obern- 
traut whispered a word to his followers, and 
then darted forward upon the little party of the 
enemy. He had one down and under his feet 
in a moment; the others started up, but were 
instantly grappled with by the German reiters 
and mastered at once. One of them, indeed, 
levelled a carbine at Oberntraut and was about 
to fire; but a stout, tall German thrust his 
hand over the pan just in time to stop a report 
which would have alarmed the town. 

“The least noise and you are a dead map,” 
said Oberntraut, in as Spanish as he could 
command. ‘ Where is Valetto!” 

“Who are you?” demanded the man to 
whom he spoke. 

“Tam he whom you call ‘that devil Obere- 
traut,’”’ answered the young baron; ‘so give 
me an answer quickly, or I'll drive my dagger 
down your throat.” 

“He is in that house there, where the sign 
swings,” answered the maa sullenly, pointing 
up the street. 

“And the rest of the men?” 
Colonel. , 

“Oh, in the different houses, where you will 
see lights and hear tongues,” answered the 
Italian soldier in bad Spanish; and looking 
over his shoulder at the same time, he saw the 
young baron's troop advancing quietly over tho 
dusty road into the town. 

“ Let fiNeen or twenty dismount and come 
with me,” said Oberntraut in a low voice; 
“the rest search all the houses where these 

, are lights + but let a party be at each door be- 
fore the least noise 1s made; then cut down 
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the enemy wherever you find them. Grre 
these men their lives, but gaard them weil” 

Thus saying, he advanced, with the party be 
had commanded to follow bim, at a rapid pace 
towards the house whick the Italian had point- 
ed out as his officer’s quarters. There wasa 
little step before the door; and, as Oberntraat 

t his foot upon it, he heard voices speaking 
fo the room to the left. One was that of a 
man, loud, boisterous, and jovial. The other 
@ woman's tongue, soft and sweet, byt speak- 
ing in the tone of lamentation and entreaty. 
Something in that voice made the young baron's 
heart thrill; and, cocking the pistol in bis 
hand, he pushed open the outer door, turned 
suddenly to the left, and entered the room 
whence the eounds proceeded. Before him, 
seated at a table with viands.and wine, was a 
stoot tall man with a face inflamed with drink ; 
while, a little in advance, held by the arm by 
a rough soldier, was the never-to-be-forgottea 
form of Agnes Herbert. Her face was drowp- 
ed in tears ; her limbs seemed scarcely to have 
etrength to hold ber up; and yet her eye fash- 
ed as she eaid, “ You are cruel, ungenerous, 
discourteous !” 

Valetto started suddenly up from his seat as 
he bebeld Oberntraut’s face; and the soldier, 
who held Agnes, turned fiercely round and was 
drawing his sword. But the young baron’s pi~ 
tol was at bis head in a moment; the hammer 
fell, and he rolled dead upon the floor. 

ane sprang forward to Oberntraut’s side ; 
and Valetto sank down into his seat again as 
pale as death, for the heads ef five or six Ger- 
man troopers were seen behind their leader, 
and the sounds of contention, fierce but short— 
petcls fired, clashing swords, groans and oaths 

n Spanish, Italian, and German—were heard 
from other parts of the house. 

“Take that man, and tie him !” said the yoang 
baron, speaking to his soldiers. ‘Two will be 
enough. The rest go and still that noise! | 
will come after. Fear not, fear net, lady! The 
town is in my handa—you are now quite safe. 
Here, sit you down for an instant, and I will 
rejoin you speedily.” As he spoke, he led Ag- 
nes gently to a seat, and was then turning away 
to leave her, when she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! my 
kind friend—there fa—there is—one who needs 
aid in that room behind, if they have not mu- 
dered him. We were on our way to Heidel- 
berg, when—” 

“I will return directly,” said Oberntraut, as 
the sound of another pistol] was heard, “fear 
not—all shall be done that you can desire.” 

Thus saying, he left her; and Agnes, sittiag 
down, covered her eyea with her hasds and 
wept. 

In the mean time the two German soldiers 
had tied Valetto's arms, and he sat gazing upon 
the fair girl he bad been grossly insulting the 
moment before, with a look of anxious hesita- 
tion. 

“Speak to him for me, lady,” he said, at 
length, in Italian, “ that incarnate devil will put 
nee death, if youdonot. I know his face too 
well.” 

“What do you deserve?” asked Agnes Her- 
bert, raising her eyes for a moment, with a look 
of reproach ; “not for what you have said to 
me, for that I can forgive, though it was base 
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and cowardly, but for what you have done to 
those who defended me, and only did their duty 
to the Prince they serve.” - 

«« What is it he has done *” cried Oberntrant, 
who had overheard the last words as he return- 
ed to the room. 3 ‘ 

“Master Algernon Grey,” answered Agnes, 
with the colour mounting in her pale cheek 
again, ‘escorted me hither from Prague, by 
the Queen's commands. He aided the people 
to défend the town, and was brought in badly 
wounded. They tore me away from him when 
I would have staunched the blood ; and I heard 
that man order him to be put to death.” 

‘Take him out to the door,” said Oberntrant, 
“ and hang him to the sign-pole.” 

“IT did but jest! I did but jest!” cried Valet- 
te, who had learned some German, “the cava- 

lier is safe—yon will find him living—J know 
—. Jelieve be is living—if he died not of his 
wounds—I did but jest—the soldiers know it.” 

“Nay, nay,—1 beseech you,” said Agnes, in 
& tremulous voice, laying her band upon Obern- 
traut’s arm, “I do nut seek revenge—I ought 
not— must not feel it—oh, spare him !” 

‘If our noble friend is alive, well,” answered 
Oberntrant, sternly ; ‘but if he be dead, I will 
avenge him, whatever you may do, lady,—the 
act shall be mine,—come show me where he 
was ;—and you, my friend, make your peace 
with Heaven, as far as may be, and as soon; 
for, if I find him not in life, your time on earth 
will not be more than five minutes. Come, 
dear lady, where was our friend when last you 
saw him? I trust this man’s words are true ; 
for no soldier would venture to put a prisoner to 
death, unless by bis commander's orders.” 

‘Come ;” said Agnes, ‘this way,” and she 
led him through the door. ; . 

There was a man lying across the passage, 
with a ghastly wound on his left temple, and 
the blood weltering forth over the‘scorched and 
smoke-blackened skin, forming a small pool in 
the inequalities of the earthen floor. The lady 
recoiled for an instant from that fearful object ; 
feat the life of Algernon Grey wae at stake; 
and, summoning all her resolution, she stepped 
over the corpse, and pursued her path towards 
the back part of the house. 

It seemed that the German soldiers had not 
penetrated there ; and it is probable that many 
of Valetto’s men had made their escape already 
by the little garden at the back, the door of 
which stood open; but some few steps ere she 
reached it, the fair girl paused and laid her 
hand upon the lock, hesitating with that terrible 
contention of hope and fear, from which the ha- 
man bosom is seldom free, either in one shape 
or another. She might the next moment see 
him she loved lying a corpse before ler eyes ; 
she might find the greater part of her appre- 
hensions vain; but yet fear had the predomi- 
nance, and it required a great effort of resulu- 
tion to make her open the door and look in. 
There was a light in the room; and the mo- 
ment & step was heard, Algernon Grey turned 
quickly on the bed where he was laid in the 
clothes which he had worn on his journcy ; 
looking round with a faint smile, and saying in 
a@ low and feeble voice, ‘1 am better, dear 
Agnes—the bleeding hes id pq has 
that man done 1—what was all that noise t” 
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Had the whole world been present, Agnes 
Herbert could not have resiated the feelings of 
her heart; and, advancing to the bed-side, she 
dropped apon her knees, resting her hands on 
Biss and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank Gud !—oh, thank 

“ Ah, Oberntraut, too ;” said Algernon Grey, 
“then I need not ask what those pistol-shots 
implied. Welcome, my good friend, welcome.” 

“Hash!” said Oberntraot, gravely, holding 
up his hand. ‘The doctors made me keep si- 
lence when I was wounded, and s0 will I with’ 
you. Are you sure that tho wounds have stop. 
ped bleeding? Come, let me see ;” and ad- 
vancing close {o the young Englishman's side, ° 
he drew back his vest and the neck of his shirt, 
which were already stiff with blood, and saw a 
large wound on the right breast, and amother, 
apparently from a pistol-shot, just below the 
bend of the shoulder. 

“Ts this all?” he asked, in a cheerful tone. 
“Methinks these won't kill you, my good friend.” 

“There is another just w the knee,” re- 
plied Algernon Grey; ‘but that is nothing.” 

“Let me see,” said Oberntraut; “let me 


‘see ;” and he proceeded to examine. 


“Tt is not much,” he said carelessly; “ but 
still, this is bleeding and must be stopped ; and 
we must take care that the others do not break 
out again. I wonder if there is such a thing as 
a leech in the place—there must be a barber, 
and we will send for him. Barbers never fly, 
for enemies must have their beards dressed as 
well as friends. Stay with him, dear lady, stay 
with him, and do something, if you can, to stop 
this blood. I will send some one who knows 
more of such matters than I do; my trade is 
more to shed blood than to staunch it.” 

He staid to say no more, but hurried ont; 

ave some hasty orders to the soldiers in the 
ouse, went further down the street, looked 
into several houses where there were lights 
within and horses at the door, and, having sat- 
isfied himself that all resistance was over io 
the place, he inquired of a countryman, whom 
he found in one of the rooms, where the barber 
of the village was to be found. 

“Oh, a long way farther up,” said the man; 
‘you will see the pole and basin out,” and, 
calling two or three of his troopers to follow 
him, Oberntraut strode away, giving various 
orders for the security of his men as he went. 

The trade of the barber and the profession of 
the surgeon were then very strangely combined 
together throughout the world, with the excep- 
tion ef one or two cities in one or two kingdoms, 
in which the chirargeon was acknowledged as 
belonging to a higher dnd more honourable class 
than the mere trimmer of men’s beards and the 
shaver of their cheeks. {n every country town, 
however, the latter exercised the craft of bone- 
setting and wound-dressing, and the learned 
functionary of Langenbricken was not at all 
surprised at being called upon by the Baron of 
Oberntraut to tend a wounded man. 

“You have nothing to do,” said the Baron, 
in a commanding tone, ‘‘but to stop the bleed- 
ing, and to make sure that it does not break 
out again as we go to Heidelberg. This caso 
is above your skill, my friend, so that I want 
you to do naught more than I have sa‘d; no 
vulnerary salves and sympathetic ciatments, if 
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yon please; and, if I find yon meddling beyond 
your craft, I will slit your ears.” 4 

“But how is the gentleman hurt?" asked 
the barber; “Jct me know that, at Icast, that 
I may bring what iv needful.” 

«How 3s he hurt?” exclaimed Oberntraut, 
“what a question is that! First, he is very 
badly hurt, and I doubt be will not recover, so 
I don't want you to make it sure. Then he is 
hurt with sword-thrusts and pistol-balls. All you 
have to do is to bind up his wounds. There- 
fore come along at once;” and, leading him 
down to the door of the house where Algernon 
Grey lay, he then went on to ascertain the 
.snainber of prisoners that had been made, and 
of the dead and wounded on both parts. 

When the barber entered the room tu which 
Agnes had conducted Oberntraut, he found her 
atill kneeling by her lovor’s bed-sidc, and with 
her hand clasped in his; but the wound, from 
which the blood had been flowing when the 
young Baron left them, was now tightly buand 
up with a scarf, so that but a few drope trickled 
through, staining the bandage slightly. The 
lady withdrew her hand as soon as the door 
opened, and the barber proceeded to his exam- 
ination, and, being not without skill, from long 
experience, to which science js bat a band- 
maid, he did what wag really best at the mo- 
ment in all respects but one. His look and his 
words certainly did not tend to reassure the 
wounded man, for, with a fault very ordinary 
in his calling, he was inclined to make the worst 
of any case presented to him, for the sake of 
some little additional reputation if recovery 
took place, and of security if a fatal result oc- 
curred, 

Poor Agnes's heart sank at the doubtful 
shake of the head, and the still more alarming 
words, “A very bad wound indeed—I wonder 
where the peint of the weapon went ;” and net 
even tho checrful tone of Oberntraut, when he 
returned, could dispel her apprehensions. 

“There, get you gone, sallow-face,” ssid the 
Baron, addressing the barber. ‘‘‘There’s a 
crown for you. Your dismal looks are enough 
to push a sick man into the grave, were he a 
mile off it. Well, my good friend,” he con- 
tinued, speaking to Algernon Grey, “you will 
he upon your feet as svon as I was, I dare say. 
We must get you to Heidelberg to-night, how- 
ever, for this is an open place and without de- 
fence. Yoa shall have a little wine before you 
go to keep you up, and I have told the men to 
make some sort of litter to carry you—there, 
do not speak; they told me that speaking was 
the worst of all things. I will answer all your 
questions, without your asking. I found a man 
and a boy in one of the houses hard hy; the 
man shot through the leg, just like yourself, 
and the boy with a wound through his cheek 
and two or three grinders lost ; but they'll do 
very well, and can ride as far as need be. Did 
ee come in a carriage, or on horseback, dear 
ady! I can find no carriage in the place, but 
horses enough to mount a regiment.” 

“On horseback,” answered Agnes. ‘ We 
had no time for carriages in quitting Praguc.” 

“ Ay, ay! asad affair, that !" said the young 
Baron. ‘ But tell me, what has become of the 
King and Queen, for here wo are all in dark- 
ness.” 
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Agnes gave him a short account of all that 
had taken place up to the time of her quitting 
Prague, under some embarrassment, indeed, for 
the keen eyo of the yoang Baron of Oberntraut 
was fixed upon her countenance during the 
whole time, not rudely, but firmly. Shortly 
after her account was concluded, and before he 
could ask any more questions, one of the mea 
came in to say that all was ready, and that the 
boy had pointed out the Jady’s horse. Some 
wine was then procured, and Oberntraut insisted 
not only that Algernon Grey should take some, 
but that Agnes should partake, passing the 
cup from the one to the other with a meaning 
smile, not without some share of sadness in it. 
The hastily constructed litter was thea brought 
in, and the wounded man placed upon it and 
carried out. At the door of the little holstery 
a oumber of the villagers had gathered together 
on the report of the enemy's discomfiture, and 
Oberntraut addressed them in one of his blunt 
short speeches, saying, “I have a great mind 
to burn your town, you knaves, to punish you 
for not defending it better ; but look well to the 
wounded, and I will forgive you. Keep a. 
shrewd watch over the foreignera, and sead 
them in to Heidelberg as they get better. I 
have left only one of my men with you, and if 
you do not treat him well I will skin you alive. 
There, bring the prisoners along ;’’ and, placing 
Agnes on her borse, he mounted himeelf and 
rode away. 


—>—- 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tux long and weary hours of sicknens feib 
heavy upon Algernon Grey. Never for a day 
during the course of life had he known the 
Weight of illness before, at least within his own 
remembrance. Powerfal in frame, and vigor- 
ous in constitution, moderate in habits, and 
inured to robust exercises from early youth, 
life had been hitherto all light activity; and if 
some sorrows aod cares had touched him, they 
had not had power ia any way to affect his 
corporeal frame. The aching head, the dim 
and dazzled eye, the fainting heart, the weary 
and powerless limbs of the sickly or the over- 
studious, he had never known. It had only 
been with him hitherto to will and to do; the 
body had been no clog upon the miad ; and the 
active enorgics of both had seemed to give 
fresh strength and vigour to cach other. 

Now, day after day, and week after week, he 
lay upon a sick couch in the castle of Heidel 
berg. Feeble, languid, full of pain, with every 
movement uneasy, with broken sleep at night, 
and drowsy heaviness by day, his cheek and 
his eyes dull, he lingered on under the anskilfal 
hands of ignorant surgeons, who, with the wild 
phantasies of the time, only prolonged the pe- 
riod of sickness by the means which they em- 
ploycd to eure the wounds he had received. 

All that could comfort or could sonthe was 
done indeed by those around him, to alleviate 
his sufferings, and to make the heavy time pasa 
lightly. Herbert was with him long every day ; 
and Agnes, too, with a maid to bear her com- 
pany, sat many an hour beside him. She read. 
to him the books he loved, she sang to him the 
songs Which sho thought might waken hope- 
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and banish despondency; she conversed in 
gentle yet cheerful tones, and the sweet sound 
of her musical voice was the only medicine he 
received that seemed at all to advance his 
eure. 

There was no opposition to her wishes. She 
came, she went, when she would; and yet not 
one word had passed between her and Colonel 
Herbert on her position with regard to Alger- 
non Grey. He seemed to comprehend it all; 
to see that they loved mutually and truly; to 
know that to withhold her presence from him 
would be to destroy him; that to refuse her the 
solace of tending him would wring the gentle 
heart which it was the thought and business of 
his life to render happy. He was aman of a 
peculiar character too, not singular—though 1 
had nearly used that word—for there are many 
such in the world ; he was doubtful and careful 
at firet, perhaps somewhat suspicious, but bis 
confidence once gained it was unbounded; and 
no thought of cold proprieties, no question of 
what the world would say, ever shackled the 
free energies of any generous impulse. Hehad 
set himself free, years before, from all the tram- 
melts of convention; he had seen another do so 
from love for him. It had produced, though it 
60 seldom does so, perfect happiness to both ; 
and he perceived no reason why, between two 
beings pure and high, and honest in miod, the 
same conduct should not effect the same result. 
It might have been a fatal error had he mis- 
taken the character of either, even in the slight- 
est point. But shere were other causes for his 
calm acquiescence in all that Agnes wished. 
Up to the hour at which she left him for 
Prague, lie had watched her from infancy with 
fond care and anxiety; all her actions had 
been under his own eye; her very heart and 
eoul bad seemed open to his view ; and he had 
given to her mind in many things the bent of 
bis own. Though he loved the free, wild spirit 
that animated her at times, he had directed, he 
had counselled her; but now, for more than a 
year she had acted entirely for herself. He 
had accustomed himself completely, in thought, 
to luok upon her as independent of his advice 
and control; and in none of ber letters had he 
found one word to make bim wish that his 
guidance was still extended overher. She had 
been alone, too, with Algernon Grey in troublous 
times and difficult circumstances, for many a 
long day ; she had assured him, that, during that 
time, no brother could have treated her with 
more kindness and consideration ; and he knew 
that Agnes would not say that, if there was 
one dark spot in all the memory of their inter- 
course. Love, he saw, it was too late to guard 
against; and for all the rest, he had the fullest 
confidence. 

But there was another who also, from time 
to time, visited with kindly feeling the chamber 
of the sick man. The young Baron of Obern- 
traut came, whenever he set foot in Heidelberg, 
to see his former adversary. He conversed 
cheerfully, and yct considerately with him; he 
told him tales of all those wild and daring ex- 
ploits which he himself and bie gallant band 
performed by day and night against the cnemy, 
who were now overrunning the Palatinate in 
every direction—exploits with which the pages 
of the uld chroniclers glow; for, if ever there 
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was a name which, for devotion, gallantry, uo 
ceasing activity, and brilliant succesa with 
small means, deserves to be placed apun the 
a of heroes, it is that of John of Oberntraut. 

ut of the sad reverses which the forces of the 
Protestant princes met with, in consequence of 
the weakness, indecisiun, and discord of their 
leaders, Oberntraut spoke not; for he well 
knew, that to depress the apirita of his hearer, 
would bo to froatrate every means employed for 
his cure. 

Yet at times he would gaze at him, aa he lay 
with pale cheek, dim eye, and bloodless lip; 
and a look of thoughtful, sad, and intense spec- 
ulation would come into the gallant soldier’a 
face. What was it that he pondercd 1 
was it that he calculated? Heaven knows, I 
cannot tell ; then, generally, he would turn away 
hastily, and bidding his companion adieu, leave 
the room. 

It was one day, after a fit of this sort of 
dreamy meditation, that going down to the Al- 
tan to gaze into the plain of the Rhine, he found 
Agnes breathing the free air, fora short space, 
before she resumed her post in her lover's sick 
chamber. She spoke with him kindly and 
frankly for a moment ; and he talked to her: 
with a thoughtful and abstracted air; but very 
few words had passed, ere sho bade bim adieu, 
and turned to go. 

“Stay, Agnes, stay,” he cried, “I want to 
speak with you.” 

She turned, with her cheek somewhat paler, 
and a degree of alarm in her look, which she 
could not hide; for now that sho knew more 
of love, she was well aware that Oberntraut 
had loved her; and she feared that he might 
love her still. 

“You avoid me, Agnes,” he said; ‘nay, 
hear mc—I ace it well—or, if you do not avoid 
me, you feel a restraint, an apprehension, when 
Iam near you. There is but one meafs of 
banishing this; and, for both our sakes it must 
be banished ; that must be by a frank expla 
nation on my part. There was a time when I 
loved you more than life—when I hoped I might 
be Joved in return; and then, with rash vanit; 
and eager passion. I would have taken the life 
of any man who attempted to cross my course. 
Come, sit you down here, dear Agnes ; for you 
tremble needlessly ; and, when you have heard 
me to the end, you will never fear me, or shun 
me again. I tell you what has becn, not what 
is. I saw you meet another ; J saw your hearts 
and spirits instantly epring towards each other ; 
I saw your eyes matually light up with the same 
flame ; why colour so, sweet lady? It is true, 
and natural, and just. I was half mad; J did 
him wrong; I sought his life; I placed him in 
a situation of danger, difficulty, and, it might 
have been, dishonour. I was vanquished, sur- 
passcd, and frustrated. From that hour I knew 
you never could be mine; I felt] must have 
lost much of your esteem, and that I had never 
possessed your love. I resolved that I would 
regain your respect, at least; ay, and your 
friendship. Weakened, tamed down, and soft- 
ened, I spent the hours of sickness in arguing 
with my own heart, and conquering my own 
spirit; and in this combat, at least, I was suc- 
cessful. I cast the thought of love away from 
me; I made up my mind to the fact, that you 
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-were tobe his. I could not deny to myself that 
he had acted generously by me; and I resolved 
that I would return it by my very best endeav- 
ours. I knew, at length, that he who lies ill 
up there had rendered me the best service; and 
with a terrible struggle, but still a successful 
ose, | cast jealousy, and anger, and mortified 
vanity, and irritate pride away, resolving that 
he should be my friend, and I would be his. So 
touch for what is between him and me, Agnes ; 
pow for our part of it. I loved you passion- 
ately then. I love you calmly, coolly now, asa 
‘rother, Agnes—as a friend ; not only no longer 
witb hope, but no longer with passion. There 
is yet a remnant of pride in my nature, but this 
pride has turned to good and not to evil ; for it 
has taught me to read myself, and study myself. 
I know that I could never be satisfied with 
aught but the first fresh affection of a free and 
untouched heart; that I should be jealous of 
every thought—ay, even of every remembrance 
—of the dead, even as well as of the living ; 
that from the woman who consented to be 
Taine, I should require the whole affections of 
her nature, from the first to the last. I would 
pot have in the whole past one apot upon which 
her memory could rest with regret. I would be 
ber bappiness ; and she should not have ever 
dreamed of other love but mine. In one word, 
then, Agnes, if he who possesses your love, 
and I do believe deserves it, were to sink under 
the wounds he has received—which God fore- 
fend! —this hand, once s0 coveted, should 
never be sought by me. I toll you so, to set 
your mind at rest, that we may be all that we 
ever can be to each other—true friends. Shrink 
not from me henceforth—dread not my pres- 
ence or words. Look upon John of Oberntraut 
as your brother, if you will; and, at all events, 
believe that naught which a brother’s luve could 
do fgr a sister will not be done at any time b 
me for you; naught that the warmest friend- 
ship can prompt shall be wanting on my part 
towards him you love." 

“Ob, thank you! thank vou!” answered 
Agnes, giving him her hand. “This is kind, 
‘indeed. But, tell me, were those words you 
apoko just now about bis state but hazarded to 
show your meaning, or uttered as warning to 
me to prepare 1” . 

She covered her eyes for a moment, and then 
added, in as Grm a tone as she could command, 

“You said, if he should sink under his wounds, 
Oh, tell me, tell me! is this likely? He does 
rot sccfn to amend, or so slowly that one day 
shows no gain upon the other; and these men 
who come to attend him, with their grave faces 
and scanty words, alarm rather than reassure 
me. My heart sinks when I see them.” 

“Nay; he will do well,” said Oberntrant, in 
a kindly tone. ‘No thanks to them, I do be- 
lieve. ’Tis despite of their art, rather than by 
it, that he will be cured: by a strong frame, 
and not by drugs and salves. He will do well. 
Even to-day he is better. There is more light 
ip bis cyes ; his lips are not so pale; his voice 
was somewhat stronger. But there is one 
question I would ask you, Agnes. Do you yet 
know who he ist Are you awaro that this 
name of Algernon Grey—” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, with a smile, 
cheercd by the hopes he had given. “I have 
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long known all; but you should not doubt his 
honoor in aaght. He bas not a thought that is 
not high and true.” 

‘J do not doubt,” he answered. ‘I am sure 
he is honest and noble ; but many s tale hangs 
long upon the lips in times of trouble and of 
sickness. I heard this from some of his mea, 
who have.come in from Breslau, and who seem 
to love him much. They came asking for ‘ the 
earl,’ and no one knew whom they meant ti I. 
questioned them. But a word or two more 
must be said, dear lady, before we part. | 
would fain that he cast away these men’s me- 
dicaments. I firmly believe they keep him ill, 
and that, if left to nature, he would have been 
well ere now. It is very needful that he should 
recover speedily. The sky is growing very 
dark, lady ; Tilly, that fierce butcher, is already 
en the Rhine; post after post has been lost by 
our weak generals. Though Franckenthal holds 
out, yet it, and Heidelberg, and Manheim, are 
all the places of good strength that we possess ; 
and what can I do with a few handred men! 
or Horatio Vere, in Manheim, with his handfal 
of English! Heidelberg will not be long ere 
she sees the Bavarian under her walls. Her- 
bert will not leave this castle so long as there 
is breath within him. I may be away, or dead 
—who can tell? and there must be some one 
to protect and guide you. We must have him 
well with all speed. Would he would cast 
away these drugs. They keep his chamber far 
too hot. Plain cold water and free air would 
do more than all these potions.” 

“Ta there not a famous man at Hulbrona ‘” 
asked Agnes. ‘ We could send for him.” 

“That is well bethought,” answored Obern- 
traut. ‘ But there is one man here who, though 
ho physician, has studied nature and her secrets 
more than any of them—old Dr. Alting. } will go 
down and bring him up; and if he sanctions my 
plan, we will pursue it without asking further 
help. Farewell, for the present. Cheer him, 
cheer him, dear lady.” And, thus saying, be 
hurried away. 

Taking the path ander the old arsenal, which 
stood in front of the large octagon tower, Obern- 
traut hastened down into the town, and soon 
reached the house of Dr. Alting. He asked no 
one for admission; but, with his usual impeta- 
ous spirit, opened tho door of the outer chamber, 
and was walking straight towards the old pro- 
fessor's library, when his servant-maid sud- 
denly appeared, and placed herself in the war, 
saying, ‘‘ The doctor is busy, neble air, and bid 
me not to let any one disturb him.” 

“T must disturb him,” answered Oberntrast, 
putting her unceremoniously aside, and walking 
on towards a door, through which he heard 
voices speaking. The moment af-er, he laid 
his hand upon the lock, and pushed with his 
strongarm. Something resisted slightly ; but the 
small bolt gave way ere he had time to thiok 
and withdraw his band, and the door flew back 

Old Alting, with his black cap off, and grey 
hair streaming, ran instantly towards hirn, as 
if to stup his entrance; bat, at thé same time, | 
Oherntraut saw clearly a man’s figure, wrapped 
in a large falling cloak, pass through the oppo- 
site door, 

“Why, how now, doctor?” he exclaimed 
“ Aro you busy with your familiar? I beg his 
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highness's pardon for intruding upon his con- 
ference with his master; and yours, too; but 
you must excuse me, for J have a friend sorely 
il, up at the castle, of three bad wounds and 
two worse leeches ; and I would fain have you 
tell me what you think of his caso,’ 

The old man seemed sadly discomposed and 
ruffled in temper. “ Am I a physician or a chi- 
rurgeon either '” he cried. “In trath, Baron of 
Oberntraut, I will not be thus disturbed when 
T have a pupil with me. [J will not bave aught 
to do with your friend. Let him get well as he 
can. It is not my trade to cure wounded men 
who get themselves hurt, brawling with their 
neighbours and breaking God’s law.” 

“Nay, nay, my good doctor,” exclaimed 
Oberntraut. “ Poor Algernon Grey has been 
doing naught of the kind. He was defend- 
img your friend Herbert's fair niece, that 
was all.” ' 

“ Algernon Grey!” cried Doctor Alting. 
“}e it Algernon Grey? Why, I knew not 
he bad returned. He has never been to see 
‘ime: that was not right; but I will come—I 
will come.” 

‘He could not come to see you, my good 
friend,” replied Oberntraut, ‘unless be was 
brought on men’s shoulders ; for he was well 
righ knocked to pieces at Langenbricken now 
mere than two months ago, and has ever since 
been lying in the castle, with two men trying 
te promote his getting well.” 

“JT will come to bim,” said Alting, more 
ealmly ; “though you are a rude visitor, my 
| young lord. Wait for me a moment, and 

will go with you, if I can.” 

Thus saying, he left Oberntraut, who mut- 
tered to himself, “If he can! What should 
stop him if he will?” The next moment he 
heard voices speaking again in the room be- 
yond, and he walked to the wiadow that he 
might not catch the words. 

At the end of about ten minutes, the old 
man returned with a broad hat upon his head, 
and mantle over his shoulders, followed by 
another personage dressed in black, with his 
neck and chin buried in a deep ruff, pressed 
up by the collar of a large wrapping cloak ; on 
his head, too, was an enormous black beaver, 
pressed far down over his brow, and his face was 
farther hidden—not by the ordinary moustache 
and small pointed tuft of the time, but by a 
wide-spreading beard, which covered his whole 
chin and cheeks. Oberntraut gazed at him 
firmly for a moment; and Dr. Alting, as if 
imagining that the young Baron's inquiring 
jook might embarrass his companion, said, in 
a quick and barried tone, “This is a learned 
pupil of mine, who, since I saw him, has 
travelled in many lands, and has learned a 
great many curious and Valuable secrets. He 
will fo with us, and give us his advice.” 

“T thank him heartily,” said Oberntraut, 

vely. ‘We had better set forth, my good 
Tiend ; and, as the shortest way, we will go 
through the garden-gate, under the ——, and 
theo up through the subterraneans; I have 
the keys.” 

Thus saying, he moved towards the door, 
bat stopped for a motnrent, courteously, to let 
the stranger go first. As soon as they were in 
the street, he led pny to @ narrow lane, 
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which conducted to the old wall, below that 
part of the gardens where the valley had been 
filled up with rocks and earth to form rocks 
and terraces. A few hundred yards from the 
eotrance of the Jane, a smal! arch door was 
seen in the wall; and Oberntraut, producing a 
key, opened it to give admission to his two 
companions. Locking the heavy, iron-plated 
door as soon as they were within, he looked 
around, and seeing some labourers working on 
a path to the right, he took the zig-zag road to 
the left. It was a good deal longer, as both 
Dr. Alting and himself well knew; but the 
worthy professor made no observation, and 
followed in silence. Some way up the slope, 
a small open arch with an iron gate was seen ; 
but it also was opened by the young Baron's 
keys, and be led the party, by various stairs 
and passages, till they came out beneath the 
steps leading from the Altam to one of the 
smaller entrances of the castle. Then, burry- 
ing his steps, Oberntraut, as if some eadden fit 
of impetuosity had come over him, mounted 
towards the higher parts of the building so 
rapidly, that the poor old professer was obliged 
to call for mercy. 

“Well!” muttered Oberntraut to himeelf, 
“the castle is nearly deserted now ; and there 
is no great chance of meeting any one. This 
way, my reverend friend—in the chamber 
above lies my young companion ;” and, going 
on more siowly, he opened the door of the 
chamber where Algernun Grey had remained 
ever since his arrival. Agnes Herbert was 
sitting by the bedside, with a book in her 
hand; and her maid was seated in the win- 
dow, busy with some embroidery. But the 
young lady instantly closed the book when 
Oberntraut and his companions appeared ; ane, 
beckoning her aside, the young Baron said, in 
a voice loud enough to be heard by all, “I 
have brought Dr. Alting to see our friend 
Algernon ; but I wish, dear lady, you would 
send for your uncle, to his lodging in tho 
tower. He is down atehe Trutzkaiser. Tell 
him I have something important to say to him, 
and will join him in a few minutes.” 

Agnes looked somewhat surprised at the 
request, for the message might as well have 
been conveyed by an ordinary servant; but 
Oberntraut’s face wore a peculiar expression ; 
and, merely bowing her bead, she turned away, 
and left the room with her maid. 

In the mean while, Algernon Grey had turned 
round uneasily on his bed, and welcomed Dr. 
Alting with a faint smile. 

“Lie still, lie still,” said the old man, ad- 
vancing, and taking his hand: “I have come 
to see what can be done for you. So, you 
have been wounded, it seems—and two months 
ill. They must be strange physicians, not to 
have killed you or cured you in that time !”” 
and he pressed hig fingers on the young man’s 
ulse. i 

“I say that all he requires is fresh air and 
cold water,” cried Oberntraut: “if he has 
those he will bo well in a week.” 

“ As to fresh air, you are right,” answered 
Dr. Alting. ‘The frost is gone, the wind is 
mild ;—open that window at once. As to the 
cold water, we must inquire farther ;"" and he 
proceeded to examine the wounds io the 
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young gentleman’s breast and shoulder. “Two 
monthe?” he said at length. 

« Nay, well nigh ten weeks,” answered 
Algernon Grey, faintly. 

« Nay, then, cold water is not the remedy,” 
said Dr. Alting; ‘good sound wine of the 
Rheingau—a moderate quantity at a time, but 
frequently repeated—and wholesome and nour- 
ishing food, is all that is required. Take no 
more of these medicines, my young friend ;” 
and he pointed to some putions on the table ; 
“they might be goad enough at one time, but 
the diecase has spent itself, and all you want 
is strength to heal your wounds. Is not that 
your opinion, my learned friend?" he con- 
tinued, turning to the gentleman who had ac- 
compsnied him. 

“ Assuredly '” said the other; “but I will 
add a remedy, which will greatly aid his cure. 
Tt is a secret, however, which no one must hear. 
If you two gentlemen will retire for a moment, 
I will join you at the door immediately.” 

QOberntraut instantly withdrew, without re- 
ply, and Dr. Alting followed more slowly ; but 
8s gvon as they were on the corridor, and the 
door closed, Oberntraut grasped the old man’s 
arm, saying, in a low tone, and with an agi- 
tated look, ‘' This ia a terrible risk !—we have 
no force to defend the town, in case of sudden 
attack ; it were better to send off for Vere and 
his men directly, and leave Manheim to its 
fate, rather than suffer the King’s person to be 
eo risked ;” and he took a step towards the 
head of the stairs. 

* Stay, oe. cried Dr. Alting, catching 
him by the sleeve; “let us bear farther, ere 
you act.” 


—~—. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tre enn had set; the early moon had risen ; 
and the clear sky of the early spring-time was 
full of stars. A great deal of bustle had been 
ebserved in the castle, though it was now no 
longer tenanted by a host of servants; and the 
ied scene of courtly splendour which it had 
ormerly displayed—the hurrying multitudes, 
the splendid dresses, the clanging trumpets, 
and the beating drums, had subsided into dul- 
ness, silence, and almost solitude. The ruined 
fortunes of the Palatinate house seemed shad- 
owed forth in the desolate change which had 
come over their dwelling-place. 

Yet, as I have said, an unusual degree of 
activity had appeared in the castle during the 
last two hours before sunset. Some seven or 
eight mounted men had gone forth in different 
directions, none of the ordinary inhabitants of 
the place knowing what was their errand. The 
young Baron of Oberntraut himself rode out, 
followed by a single trooper ; but, instead of 
going down into the plain, which was the direc. 
tion he usually took, and where his men were 
quartered, he rode up by steep and precipituus 
paths—where, perhaps, a horse's hoof bad never 
trod the ground defure—round the hills looking 
upon the Rhine, and going from height to height, 
often pausing to gaze, shading his eyes with his 
hand, atid seeming to scrutinize every path and 
road in the wide extent of country below him. 

At length, just at sunset, be returned to the 
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castlo, and inquired if any of the messcngers 
had come back. Three had already arrived ; 
and he examined them strictly as to what dis- 
coveries they bad made in regard to the move 
ments of the enemy's troops. They all agreed 
that Tilly and his forces had passed over tbe 
bridge which he had thrown across the Neckar, 
had directed his course towards the Rhine, aad 
had crossed that river ncar Oppenheim. 

This news seemed to give the young officer 
great satisfaction; and he proceeded from the 
court to the lodging of Colonel Herbert, where 
the door was carefully closed after his entrance. 
About an hour subsequently, as good a meal as 
could be prepared in the castle was carried ap 
to the rooms of the English officer; but hm 
own servant and Agnes Herbert received the 
dishes at the door, and the ordinary attendaats 
were not suffered to enter. Another how 
elapsed, and then Herbert and Dr. Alting came 
down the stairs of the tower alone, looked 
everywhere round when they reached the deor 
of the tower, and then walked slowly on, taking 
their way along the inner rampart towards the 
library-tuwer, and thence, by the smali doors 
and steps, into the garden. There they tarned 
towards the grating of the arch by which Dr. 
Alting had heen brought that morning to the 
castle ; and Herbert, opening the gate, paused 
beside it conversing with his old friend. 

They had been followed, however, for some 
way by another party; for, while they were 
walking along the rampart, Agnes had descend- 
ed the stairs with the gentleman who had ac- 
companied the old professor in the morning; 
and they took, too, their way to the gardens. 
The young Baron of Oberntraut, and Colonel 
Herbert's servant armed with a stout tuck, ful- 
lowed at a distance of about fifty yards, aud, in 
whatever way Agnes and her companion tured 
their steps, kept them still in sight. 

The fair lady’s path seemed somewhat de 
vious: now it was turned towards the lower 
garden; then, ata word from the gentleman by 
her side, she mounted the steps, and wound 
round amongst the trees above, towarde the 
great terrace ; then down to tho parterres with 
their curious arabesques; then up again by 
anether dight of steps to the terrace once more ; 
the moon shining bright upoo their path the 
whole way. 

“It is a weakness, I know,” said her com 
panion, ‘‘to cling thus to particalar scenes. 
which ouly Gill one with melancholy regret ; but 
here, fair lady, have passed so many happy 
hours, that I feel it dificult to tear myself away, 
although these inanimate objects present no- 
thing to my mind but the memories of pleasares, 
gone for ever, perhaps.” 

“The past bas a spirit, your Majesty,” aa- 
swered Agnes, “ which animates the dull form 
ofthe present. Thesoul of happiness departed, 
I can well understand, gives life to this changed 
scene ; and to your royal eyes rise up, witb 
every ubject that we pass, some pecyliar hours 
or days which can never die to the affectionate 
remembrance of the heart. But let me bope, 
too, that there lives a future, when once more, 
amidst these scenes, with all you love beet ca 
earth, the days of old shall be renewed, aed 
these dark moments be recalled but as a tem- 
pest-cloud that the wind has long swept away.” 
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Frederic shook his head sadly. “I know 
not,” he said; “God grant it! but there is a 
dark foreboding at my heart that the curse of 
ambition is upon me, and that the joys which I 
did not estimate sutficiently when they were 
mine, are snatched away for ever. 

“Ah, no!” said Agnes, sadly; ‘I would fain 
think that honour, and virtue, and high par- 
poses can never sink, overwhelmed, before 
fraud, and violence, and wrong.” 

« Yet such is too often the course of things 
here below,” replied Frederic. “It will not be 
for ever. Bat the world has a life as well as 
we, dear lady ; and our lives are but parts of 
the world’s life. The time will be, when, in 
the long existence of the wniverse, all things 
shall be set right and honesty triumph ; but, 
alas! J fear no man’s time is wide enough to 
give space for hope that evil suffered will have 
eompensation here. I might add, no man is 
good enough to complain even when his best 
parposes are the steps that Icad to the punish- 
ment that his fauli deserve. Alas! fair Heidel- 
berg, thou place of so many memories and so 
many dreams, J must quit thee once more—for 
ever—yes, I feel it is for ever!” And, with 
his head bent and his eyes full of tears, he 
descended the steps and hurried on to the 
epot where Herbert and Dr. Altiog waited for 
him. 

“ Herbert,” said the unfortanate Prince, “I 
go; but you must stay, and, if it be possible, 
defend this place we both so fondly love from 
the rude spoiling hands of the enemy. It would 
de bitter indeed to know that the Bavarian 
was in these halls; that his brutal soldiery 
were wasting and devastating all that a long 
line of princes have with care and skill been 
bringing to perfection ; that the scenes of love 
and peace—the dwellings of art, and poetry, 
and science, were polluted by men who have 
neither feeling nur reverence for such higher 
things. I do beseech you, my noble friend, aid 
to defend this place to the best of your power, 
though sume wrong has been done you by 
others, though not by me.” 

“ With the last drop of my blood, Sire,” an- 
swered Herbert ; “but in truth it is time your 
Majesty should go. You have a long and dan- 
gerous journey before you ere you can rejoin 
Mansfeld ; but I trust that it will pass safely, 
and that together you will strike such a stroke 
at the enemy as will keep him far from these 
walls. Have you all the papers you sought!” 

“All, all,” answered the King; ‘but sume 
one must go with me to lock the gate after I 
aod the good Doctor here havo passed.” 

‘That will I, your Majesty," suid Oberntraut, 
who had now joined the rest; but Frederic re- 
pled, ‘‘ No, no, you had better mount at once 
and ride down to your men as we agrced. Her- 
bert, you have to see that no one else quite the 
castle fortwohours. Does this dear lady know 
the way 1” 

“ Right well,” replied Herbert: ‘I took care 
of that long ago.” 

“And will she have {no feara in returning 
se those passages alone?” inquired the 

ng. 

“None, Sire,” answered Agnes, witha smile; 
¢] have become inured to rea) dangers, and fear 
mo imaginary ones.” 
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“Well, then—fareweH, my friends,” said 
Frederic, shaking hands with Herbert and 
Oberntraut; “if we never meet again here below, 
God bless you! and we shall meet hereafter, I 
trust.” 

Thus saying, he passed through the open gate 
with Dr. Alting. Agnes received a large key 
from her uncle, while Oberntraut took a dark 
lantern fiom the servant, unshaded it, and 
placed it in her hands. Thus provided, she 
followed quickly upon the steps of the King, 
and lighted him through the jong and winding 
passage Which at that time led down from the 
castle tothetuwn. Not a word was spoken ae 
they passed between the heavy walls of rude 
masonry, on which the green damp stood thick, 
and through which the water from the earth 
around oozed in many places; but at the door 
leading into the city, Frederic paused and prese- 
ed Agnes's hand, saying, ‘‘ Farewell, my sweet 
cousin! Wear this ring for iny sake and for 
the Queen’s. See our young friend, Algernon, 
to-night, and I think you will find that the in- 
telligence I gave has proved a better medicine 
for his wounds than any the doctors have pre- 
scribed. It was the cup of hope, fair Agnes; 
but it were well that, as soon as he can bear @ 
horse's pace, he should set out for England 
without delay of any kind. Once more, fare- 
well!” 

Agnes put the koy in the lock and threw the 
door open for the prince and hie old companion 
to pass; and then saying, ‘‘God speed your 
Majesty !” saw the King depart from the dwell- 
ing of his ancestors for the last time. 

With slow and thoughtful steps, and eyes 
that more than once filled with tears, the fair 
girl trod her way back towards the castle. She 
took not, however, the same course which 
Oberntraut had followed when he led Frederico 
up some hours before; but, turning to the right 
at the top of the ascent, where a long gallery 
ran for some way round the side of the hill, she 
came to a door which led forth intu the open 
air within the gate, near the great battery which 
connected the defences of the castle with the 
old town wall long since destroyed. The exit 
was into a narrow passage between the arm- 
oury and the tennis-court ; and there she found 
Colonel Herbert pacing slowly up and down, 
awaiting her coming. 

“‘T have been up to see Algernon, my love !” 
he said, ‘and the peor youth seems much bet 
ter this evening. He asked if you would no» 
come again to-night, Agnes: so I promised for 
you, see left your girl to wait at the fuot of the 
stairs. Would to Heaven that he would get well 
quickly! for every repurt of the encmy's move- 
ments makes me tremble till there is some one 
to nee you in case J should be taken away.” 

he colour mounted into Agnes’s cheek ; for 
these were the first words that Herbert had 
ever uttered having a reference to the proba- 
bility of a union between Algernon Grey and 
herself. 

“Tam sure he would protect me,” she said, 
with a little of that timid hypocrisy which wom- 
en ever practise even tu their own hearts; 
but the next moment she added more frankly, 
“she King has just told me that it will be 
absolutely necessary for Algernon, a8 suon a9 
he can travel, to go to England for a time." 
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«“ That is unfortunate indeed,” said Herbert, | ease. 
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His wounds healed rapidly. The lan- 


thoughtfully ; « but what does the King know| gaor and the feebleness they had left bebind 


of his affairs 1” 


away, and at the end of little more thar 


«Nay, I cannot tell," replied Agnes timidly.| a week he was able to rise and sit by the open 


« His Majesty gave bim happy news this even-| window, 


and listen to Agnes aa she sung. Spn 


ing, it would seem, and that bas doubtless done! advanced, too, early and radiant; and seve 


him 


have heard from his ambassadors in England,| inhabitants of the castle. 


much that has not reached us here.” 

« True,” replied Herbert, ‘a man of bis rank 
is ever food for busy tongues. But there is one 
thing, my child, which must not be long de- 
layed. He must know all respecting her whom 
he has chosen.” 

“ Ob, bush !"" cried Agnes, in much agitation, 
“T know not that he has chosen me—l! cannot 
$e]] that—" 

“Then he bas not yet asked your hand!” 
said Herbert quickly. 

“No,” replied Agnes, and was pausing there 
with some anxiety respecting the effect of this 
information upon Herbert, when she suddenly 
remembered a chance expression ef Algernon 
Grey's the very day befure he had been so sad- 
ly wounded ; and she added, “ I know that he 
loves me—that he did net conceal ; but he said 
that be would speak with you as soon as we 
arrived—tell all—explain all.” 

Herbert mused fur a moment: “ That was 
right,” he said at length, “that was quite 
right ; and I can easily conceive, Agnes, that 
the hours of sickness and despondency have not 
been those he would choose to execute his pur- 
pose. Still, let the explanations first come from 
you, my love. It were quite as well that, ere 
he says one word more, he should know fully 
what he is doing. I do not doubt him, Agnes 
—do you!” 


« Less than I should doubt myself,” answer- | 


ed Agnes, warmly. ‘J will do as you tell me; 
I would have done so before, but I had not your 
permission; yet, surely, it cannot be done, 
while he is still so 1l."’ 

“Oh, no,” answered Herbert ; ‘ there is time 
enough. Let health come back, at least in 
some degree; and theo, the first time that he 
goes forth to walk in the gardens here, let bim 
hear the tale. It is pleasant in the sunshine 
and the free air, beneath green trees and amidst 
sweet flowers, to tell such a story of times 
gone. The mind pauses on it untrammelled 
with the worldly thoughts of crowded cities; 
the heart opens to it unoppressed by the heavy 
ait of the closeroom. In the presence of hcav- 
en and of God's works, the pure, high feelings 
which nature gave at first, but which hang their 
heads like sickly city-fowers anmsongst the mul- 
titude, raise themselves up refreshed ; and we 
understand and sympathize with the sorrows 
and the hopes of others, and feel the link of 
kindred between ourselves and all mankind. 
Take some such moment, my sweet child; it 
is but fair to him and yourself.” 

Thus saying, he led her on to the castle, and 
to the foot of the stairs which led to Algernon 
Grey’s room. Her maid was waiting for her ; 
and, thus accompanied, she went up, and was 
well repaid by seeing the brighter and more 
cheerful look, which, to her eyes, was full of 
the suguries of returning health. Nor was she 
mistaken, for, every day from that hour for- 
ward, Algernon Grey gained ground against dis. 


It is also very likely that he should| causes of disquietude were removed from the 


News came, not enly 
that Frederic had recrossed the Rhine in safety 
and joined his army on the other side, but that, 
aided by his bold friend, Count Mansfeld, be 
had defeated the Imperial army, and forced 
Tilly himself to retreat. No speedy attack of 
Heidelberg was, consequently, to be expected ; 
and Herbert employed the time of respite thus 
afforded in strengthening still further the de- 
fences of the place. 

It need not be said that the heart of Agnes 
Herbert grew lighter and more cheerful hoar 
by hour. How soon it is in youth that we for- 

the storms and tempests that pass over as! 
he drops are scarcely dry upon the grass ere 
the sunshine seems to us @ore bright; :the 
distant sky more clear than ever; and thus it 
was with Agnes Herbert—ay, and with her 
lover also, though he had a wider knowledge 
of the world. e dark events which had 
taken place in Bohemia, if not forgotten, were 
remembered as present joy, only more spark- 
ling; and, when Agnes walked forth one day 
through the gardens abeve the shining Neckar, 
with Algernon once more by her side, it seemed 
to her the brightest hour of existence ; and she 
could scarcely bring ber heart to fear that the 
coming time might present days as dark as 
those that had been passed. On they went for 
more thar an hour, Walking slowly, for his 
strength had not fully returned ; but their con- 
versation was like a gay mountain-stream, 
bounding the brilliant leaps from one point to 
another. They sat down to rest; they rose up 
and walked on again; and they might have 
rambled far and long, had not a quick step be- 
hind them caused Agnes suddenly to ture 
round. 

The petson who followed was her lover's 
page, with eager haste in his look; and, the 
Moment he came up, he held out a letter te his 
master, exclaiming, ‘‘ A messenger from your 
uncle, my lord, has brought this post-haste from 
England.” 

Algernon Groy took it calmly, opened the 
packet and read. But Agnes could see his 
countenance change ; his brow contracted—his 
lip quivered—his cheek grew red. 

“ This is bad news, yet good, my Agnes,” he 
said. “To tell the bad first, I must away to 
England without an hour's delay; but, as some 
consolation, I learn that all those difficulties 
and impediments which seemed raised up like 
a barrier between me and happiness are now 
giving way, and, ere a month be over, mast 
Certainly fall to the ground.” 

“To England, without an hour's delay‘” 
cried Agnes. “Oh, you cannot go! You are 
unfit for such a journey.” 

“ Nay, not so,” replied her lover. ‘To Man- 
heim will be the worst part of the affair. Thea 
dropping down the Rhine in a light boat would 
but refresh me, were it not that I part from you, 
my Agnes; but the joyful thought of my retara 


(must cheer me; and, though the hours will be 
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Yong, they will not be many, ere I retarn to 
claim this hand, not promised, yet mine, I 
know.” 

“Oh, the dread uncertainty of the future!” 
said Agnes, with a deep sigh and eyes full of 
tears. ‘‘Had any one told me, Algernon, but 
a few brief months ago, when I first mes you 
here, and wandered through these gardens with 
you, that I should have seen such sights, and 
witnessed such disasters, should I have believed 
it '—should I have believed even that I myself 
should be so changed in thoughts, in feelings, 
almost in spirit, I may say? And what may 
not the coming months, too, bring! I thought 
it was bitter enough, when I parted at Prague 
from those I loved dearly, from those connected 
with me by the ties of kindred, with a strange, 
wncertain fate before both them and me; but 
what will it be now, to part with you!” 

“Let us-not cloud the moment, dearest Ag- 
nes,” said Algernon Grey, ‘“ which in itself is a 
sad one, with gloomy anticipations. I go, I 
acknowledge, full of hope; for the thought of 
being freed from a detested bond, which bars 
my union witb her I love, is too joyful not to 
lighten even the pangs of parting. But you 
say, my Agnes, that at Prague you left those 
connected with you by the ties of kindred; I 
kmew not that you had kindred there.” 

Agnes shook her head sadly and thoughtful- 
ly; for the tone of the mind contrives to ex- 
tract from every event reflections of the same 
hue with itself. “It shows how little we can 
count even on an hour,” she said. “TI had 
thought to-day to tell you, amidst these fair 
scenes, a melancholy tale of days long gone— 
to dwell upon it, and to let you hear each inci- 
dent, without which a story such as this is but 
a lifeleas sort of stick, like a vine stripped of its 
leaves in the winter season. But now, as we 
go back, I must do it drily and briefly. My 
mother was the Abbess of a noble convent in 
France, of the high family of Latour d'Auverne, 
and, consequently, by the father’s side second 
cousin, and by the mother’s cousin-german to 
the Electress Dowager, Louisa Juliana. In the 
course of the war, an English gentleman, of 
high family but small fortune, was wounded 
severely whilst serving under Henry the Fourth 
of France, was brought to the small town of 
Mousson, where the Abbey stood, and was 
tended kindly by the good sisters. The greater 
part of the family of Latour are zealous Prot- 
estants, as you know; but this branch has al- 
ways been vehemently Catholic ; and the young 
Abbess had been brought up in that faith. You 
know the degree of liberty that nuns of high 
rank have in France; so that the vows they 
take form very little restraint upon their inter- 
course with the world. The Abbess saw my 
father often; acquaintance, with kind care on 
the one side and gratitude on the other, soon 
changed into friendship and to love. My mother 
was frightened at first at her feelings; and 
when my father first ventured to speak his af- 
fection, fled from him in terror and in anger. 
But they met again, and then he foand means 
to shake her trust in the dogmas of the Church 
to which she had hitherto belonged. He brought 
ber into communication with a Protestant min- 
ister. The Bible in its simple purity was laid 
before her. Her eyes were opened, and she re- 
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nounced the superstitious faith! She dared not 
do so openly, however ; for she was sarrounded 
by powerful and unscrupulous relations, who 
would have hesitated at no means to punish, 
where they could not restrain; and she was 
wedded in secret to my father, till the oppor- 
tunity served for removing her to a Protestant 
land. It soon became necessary that she should 
quit the convent, however; and they removed 
to a small solitary place in the Vosges, where I 
was born. Various events detained them be- 
tween four and five years, living concealed im 
profound retirement; but they were sought 
for everywhere ; and my father found, at length, 
that it would be necessary tu fly, for that acew 
had been obtained to their retreat, and pursnit 
was coming near. They, consequently, set off 
for the Rhine on an autumn evening, my father 
and motherein a carriage, with a few servants 
on horseback, and my father’s horse led behind. 
Their movemente, however, had been watched. 
In passing through a wood the carriage was 
fired upon, and my mother and one of the men 
wounded.* She said, at first, that the injury 
was but slight; and my father, springing out, 
mounted his horse, and attacked the assassins. 
They were speedily put to flight; and one of 
them was killed, by, my father’s own hand. 


When they came to examine, they found that 


it Was my mother’s own nephew who had fallen 
—but that she never knew ; and, pursuing their 
journey rapidly, they reached the Palatinate, 
where, at the town of Franckenthal, the wound 
my mother had received was first dressed. It 
was then seen to be much more serious than 
had been supposed. She lingered a week, and 
then expired in my father's arms !” 

Agnes paused ; and Algernon Grey demanded 
yoni h “‘ But what became of your father?” 

C3 hastened hither,” continued Agnes, 
“told his tale to the Electress, who had al- 
ready been made aware of part, and eagerly be- 
sought ber countenance and protection for my- 
self. She promised she would be to me as a 
mother; and she bas been so, as you know, 
Algernon. But my mother's brother, a stern 
and cruel man, was in bigh favour with the Queer 
of France ; and, ae soon as it was known my 
father had found refuge here, the Elector was 
required to give him up to answer for my cous- 
in’s death. Could a fair trial have been ex- 

ted, he would have surrendered ; but it was 

nown that such was not to be obtained, and he 
was obliged to fly. He served for several years 
in distant lands ; and when it was supposed that 
men’s passions had become more calm, he re- 
turned to be near his child. You have often 
seen him—know him well, Algernon. Bat 
Duke John of Zweibricken, who was guardian 
to the'Elector Frederic at the time of his return, 
insisted that some concealment was still neces- 
sary; and my father, assaming the character 
of his brother, who had died the year before, 
has passed ever since for my uncle, io order 
not to give offence to the court of France.” 

“Thad some suspicion,” said Algernon Grey ; 
“for there has been a tenderness, dear Agnes, 
in his manuer towards you, that naught but the 
yearnings of paternal love could give. Aad 
now, dearest Agnes, we are coming near the 
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eastle. I, too, ought to open my whole heart 
to your father. I fear, however, there is not 
time ; for, when we came away, he said he was 
going down to strengthen the defences by the 
bridge. Send down to him, however, dear girl, 
and'ask him to return. I will wait till the last 
moment, in order to see him: but I ought to 
reach Mannheim before it ia dark.” 

The messenger, however, could not find Col- 
onel Herbert. Two hours passed by without 
his coming ; and, having waited with his men 
monnted in the court till not more than half an 
hour of daylight remained, Algernon Grey tore 
himself away and rode on towards Mannheim. 


a 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


In all ages of which we have record, England 
has been unlike any other country in the world ; 
nor bas it been alone in the character of the 
people, their political institutions, and their 
religious feelings, that it has differed from all 
others; but the very aspect of the land has 
been set by art, shadowing forth in its very 
look the mind of the people. We see forests 
and mountaios, rocks, rivers, and cataracts, 
wide fields and waving cern, in other countries ; 
but where else would you see a green bowery 
lane like that, canopied with boughs and tap- 
estried with flowers, dowo which those two 
figures are now walking slowly on? It is 
hy fro all over—sweet, peaceful, pleasant- 
looking England. Though the age is remote 
from that in which we live ; though the costume 
both of the man and woman is very different 
from our own; though the plumed hat, and the 
hanging cloak, and the slasbed sleeve, might 
lead one to suppose one’s self amongst Span- 
iards ; yet look at the trees with the ivy creep- 
ing up them, the yellow banks, the small fields, 
the trim hedgerows, and not a doubt remains 
that the scene is English. 

But we must just listen to their conversation, 
too; and that, alas! is very un-English. We 
must remember, however, that the age was 
one when a number of events had tended to 
cerrupt society generally, and the court in par- 
ticular; when the tone of the hyman mind, 
both in Britain and in France, had become 
debased by the conduct and example of the 
highest personages in the realm; when the 
monarch on the throne of England at least 
presented to his people the pattern of all that 
is despicable, low, and vicious in a man, all 
that is hateful and contemptible in a monarch ; 
8 tyrant without energy or courage ; a debau- 
chee without fire or passion; a tricky politi- 
cian, without perspicuity or judgment; vain 
of his religion, yet wavering in hia doctrines, 
irreligious in his conduct, and blasphemous in 
his discourse ; proud of his cunning, yet always | 
deceived and frustrated ; assuming the tone of : 
command, yet led like an infant or a fool ; gov- | 


| toy fair love. 
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all classes ; and that the nobles, brought more 
immediately within the pestilential atmosphere 
of the court, were peculiarly affected by the 
moral malady of the time? Can we wonder 
that every kind of wickedness which the per- 
verse heart of man can conceive or generate 
was rife; that corruption of all kinds was too 
common to excite attention; that brawls and 
murders were heard of every day ; and that the 
enemy or the rival, whom the knife could not 
reach, found death in the platter or cup! Can 
we wonder that such conversations as the fol- 
lowing were heard by the ears of the air overy 
day! 

"He must be disposed of,” said the gen- 
tleinan, speaking to a Jady of extraordinary 
beauty who walked by bis side ; ‘‘ he must be 
disposed of, that is very clear.” 

“ Ay, but bow is it to be done?!” asked the 
lady. ‘It is very well for you to counsel me, 
but give me no help.” 

“Nay, sweetest Kate,” replied ber com- 
panion, ‘‘I am willing to give you every help 
in:the world; but I have beard that, during 
my long and tedious absence from your fair 
side, you did not fail to console yuurself by 
reasonable tenderness for this same object of 
your present hate.” 

“And do you believe such tales?” she ex- 
claimed, turning her flashing eyes upen him. 
“You do not, William, you do not! I am the 
creature of your hands; you have made me 
what Iam. From infancy till now you have 
tutored and led, guided, commanded me—ne, 
not commanded, but at Icast directed ; and you 
should know—” 

“For that very reason I do know,” be re- 
plied, “that it is the most natural and likely 
thing in the world, dear Kate, that you shoald 
seek a little consolation for a lover’s absence. 
I say no more, I imply no more; for I know 
that, if real love were in the case, the bold, 
brave spirit in your heart, guided and directed 
as you say it has heen by me, would even tu 
myself avow the fact, and daringly set all my 
rage and jealousy at naught. Is it mot 50, 
sweet Kate 1” 

i Ay,” she answered with a sraile, “ oven 
80.” 

“Well then,” he continued, ‘as yoa seo [ 
understand you fully, and neither suspect nor 
doubt, but only think that in a vacant hour 
dull, and for mere idleness, you have trifled 
with a growing passion io this great lord, till it 
has risen into a flame which has somewhat 
scorched the fingers of the kindler—I say x 
must be by some means drowned out. The 
only question is how, and that we must conaid- 
er. But in order to judge of the best means, I 
muat know fully the provocation he has giveo, 
Nay, knit not your fair brows, 
dear Kate, with such a puzzled look: [ will 
help you to explanations.” 

“You cannot,” she said; “there can be nd 


erned by others, though a despot himself; and | explanations, William Ifford. It suffices tu me, 
only pertect in grossness, selfishness, andtreach-| and should suffice to you, that he has offended 


ery. With such a sovereign; with minions 
imitating and despising bim; with a court 
bungry of gold and avaricious of vice ; with the 
ecaflold and the prison offered as rewards for 
virlue, energy, and genius; can we be surprised 
that the peison spreu, more or leas, 


a..d insulted me—her whom you say you love.” 

** And do love,” answered he whow wo hare 
hitherto seen under the name of Lovet, ay. 
better far than all tho thousand I have loved 
and been loved by before. But yct it matters 


through |! much, my Kate; for, if the injury and the ia- 
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salt, as from something you let drop a day or 
two ago I do suspect, touches me in the slight- 
est possible degree, my course is very plain, 
aod J will cut bis throat ere the moon be an 
inch broader. But if it refer to you alone, it 
might be dangerous to take the step of the 
duello on such a topic, as giving point to certain 
Tumours of our close friendship which would 
rear all our plans.” 

The lady looked down, bending her large, 
dark, haughty eyes sternly upon the ground ; 
but she murmured in a low tone, “He treated 
me as he might treat a common harlot; and 
when I mortified his vanity by cold repulse, he 
spoke of you, called you my paramour, vowed 
he could prove the facts and make my shame 
public to all the world. Now, though I would 
break, by any means—at any risk, that idle tie 
to your cold hypocritical cousin Hillingdon, yet 
I would fain do so without having the finger of 
every smooth, well-concealed, mock-virtuous 
woman of the court pointed at me in scorn. 
He said he could prove it, I tell you. You 
start, William, and turn pale: that is not as if 
your blood fired up like mine.” 

“My blood has something else to do, bright 
Kate,” answered her cousin. ‘ Why I started 
was, because your tale awakens a strange doubt 
ia my mind. There was safe in my house, 
when I left England, a litte agate casket with 
a secret lock, which kept good guard over your 
dear, long-preserved letters. Here is the key 
hanging ever round my neck; but yesterday 
when I sought for that casket, I coold not find 
it; and, thinking that it had been mislaid, I left 
the search, trusting to meet with it another day. 
Can any onc have stolen those letters '—At all 
events that man must not live much longer ; 
bat, my dear Kate, it will not do to fight on 
such a cause of quarrel. Nay, moreover, if 1 
seek occasion against him, he will judge rightly 
of the cause, and spread his tale of scandal to 
the world,—perhaps produce his proofs, if he 
really have any. We must employ quieter 
ineaes, Wear a smooth face towards him, and, 
as we do with a wild beast that we fear, lure 
him into a trap woll prepared beforehand. How 
did you part, in enmity or calmly?” 

The lady had turned very pale as he spoke of 
the loss of the casket ; and some time passed 
ere she answered his question. He repeated 


it, however, in a quict, tender tone; and, look-’ 


ing up, she said, “* He cowed me—rage sank be- 
neath fear, and I smoothed my brow—nay, even 
emiled and laughed, in order to gain time, till I 
ceuld speak with you. But you were long cre 
you arrived, and now it is too late to perfect 
any plans. He comes to-morrow evening, and 
has promised to bring the proofs he spoke of 
with bim.”’ 
i “Not too late, not too late,’’ answered her 
companion. ‘I will speed home like lightning, 
search for these letters, be with you again 
to-morrow carly ; and then, if you have courage 
aod resolution, we will find means to rid us of 
ose whom we cannot deal with openly. I 
will have all prepared if you will but second 
mse. Whcere will my lord, your uncle, be to- 
merrow 1” 

‘A hundred miles hence and more,” replied 
the lady. ‘He and my goed aunt, do not re- 
turn for two days to come.” 
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“ Then all will go easily,” rejoined the other. 
“The man must die—he must not reach Koy- 
ston alive.” 

‘*But blood is soon traced,” she said, in a 
tone of hesitation. 

“We will have no blood,” replied her lover, 
with a emile: “men die occasionally of very 
rapid diseases. I will plan it all—you must 
execute.” 

‘But how shall we get the papers from 
him,” asked the lady, “ without—” 

“That must be cared for,” answered Lovet. 
You must be tender, my fair Kate, till you have 
got him to produce his proofs; give him fair 
hopes, and lead him on. He will sup here, of 
course ; and after supper, when he has trifed 
with somewhat dangerous viands, bid him show 
the weighty evidence he spoke of. Whe they 
are all spread forth, I will come in, to your sur- 
prise and bis, and take my own again. Then, 
if be be inclined to quarrel, one hasty thrust, 
given ere any one has time to hear his tale, will 
settle all, and I shall pass blameless for des- 
patching one whom I found insulting my sweet 
cousin. It will be a claim, too, on her love—a 
fair motive in the world's eyes for her (in grat- 
tude, to give me her soft hand.” 

The lady smiled with a meaning look. There 
was 00 surprise; there was no horror; there 
seemed hardly to be any fear. Had her mind 
been conversant with such ideas befuret Who 
can tell? Such deeds were assuredly eommon 
in those days, and at all events, they were com- 
monly reported. The rumour of crimes always 
generate fresh ones of the same character. 
There is an infection in the very sound of such 
deeds, and the mind that hears it often catches 
the moral pestilence and dies. As she thought 
-—and for some moments she did not reply—a 
look of triumph rose in her glittering eyes. 
“Ay!” she repeated, ‘‘ay! beshallrucit. Yes, 
he shal] rue it! William, you are right. It 
would not do to raise a clamour about the man’s 
death, by taking your usual mode of settling 
such affairs; but against one thing you must 
guard right carefully, that his death be net 
traceable to us—unless, indeed, it be ina hasty 
brawl, where weapons are soon out, and exe- 
Gotion done ere men have time to think. I 
mean, if he quits my house alive, they must 
not be able to show that it was in the cup, or in 
the food which he there partook that he found 
death.” 

“] will tako care,” said her cousin, signifi- 
cantly ; “but you must be both ready and reso- 
lute, my sweet Kate—no doubt—no hesitation 
—no weak remorse.” 

“TIT have none!” replied the lady, lifting ber 
hand boldly ; “ we kill a wolf or a tiger, a snake 
orashark. It is the first principle of nature 
and of right to destroy that which would destroy 
us. His death ie needful to my life. He dies, 
orI die. Nay, more; I feel the hunter's epirit 
within me, and, life for life, I would rather 
die myself with him, than not to see him die.” 

“His offence must have been very bitter,” 
answered her cousin; “though it was very 
needful to our happincss that Hillingdon should 
be out of our way, you never thought of using 
euch meane with him.” 

“J may have thought of it,” answered the 
lady musing; “bat I would not have done it, 
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William. t 
may have wished him dead—nay, have sai 
80, I think, to you; but yet I would have prac- 
tieed naught against his life. Hillingdon never 
offended me. “Hie loved me not; but, as I loved 
him not, that was no offence. His tone was 
courteous, too, when he did write to me or to 
my uncle. Plainly and boldly be said he wished 
the contract dissolved; but I wished it too, and 
therefore, it was a kindness, not aninjury. His 
very absence, that he might never see me, had 
—as he turned it, and I believe as he felt it— 
@ certain courtesy. Nay, Hillingdon, though 
cold and stiff, and opposite in almost everythin 
te my nature and my wishes, ie still a high an 
noble-minded man, a gentleman in heart and 
sPirit.” 

Pier companion bit his lip, for he loved not to 
hear his cousin's praises from that lady's tongue. 
He was silent, howover, and she proceeded : 
“Bat this man has, indeed, offended me bitterly, 
as you say. Encouraged by a light smile, and 
perhaps some idle freedom—I will not deny it 
—he thought I had become his slave, assumed 
the air of triumph, boasted, I doubt not, of 
his conquest amongst drunken comrades, and 
thought mine was a heart that would bear the 
insolent tone, the rude assumption of success, 
the air and words of conquest. Fool! I taught 
him better; and then he threatened to turn my 
bold contempt to burning shame—he did more 
than threaten, William. He it ia, and he alone, 
who has etaid the dissolution of my infant mar- 
riage with Hillingdon. The judges were all 
agreed—the king himself was won, when this 
man stepped in. The minion persuaded the 
king, by his cringing arts, to pause. Nay, look 
not doubtful! He told me so himself; with 
scornful triumph wowed my fate was in his 
hands ; and said, if I had not treated him so dis- 
dainfully, I should have been now as free as air. 
Do not the facts bear out the assertion? All that 
was required by any one was Hillingdon's oath 
in open court, that he had never seen me since 
I was ten years old. He came and gave it. 
Then, suddenly, the king paused and prevari- 
cated, and Algernon returned disgusted and de- 
spairing. Havel not cause to say this man isa 
viper in my way? Have! not a right to set mf 
heel upon his head *” 

“ Assuredly '’ replied William Ifford; “ and 
the sooner the better, my sweet Kate. I see 
that your mind is made up, and your courage 
equal to the task. He sups here; he will dine 
at Hertford, at the inn there. I will take care 
—ihough the deed cannot be done there on 
account of the many eyes upon us—that some 
circumstance of suspicion shall occur at Hert- 
ford, to direct the doubts of men afterwards 
away from your house. I have a powder 
brought from Italy, which f have heard has 
been most serviceable in the great house of 
Medici. May it prove as usefultous! And now 
farewell, my Kate. I will not go up to the 
mansion with you, as I must return to-morrow 
morning. Do nut pause and ponder on our 
plans, lest your resolution fail.’ 

“No fear!” she answered, with a calm louk ; 
“my courage is firmer than you think, Will- 
iam. Adien!" 

Sir William Ifford left her, and walked back 
to a village about half a mile distant, where he 


In moments of eager impatience, I 
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had left bis horse. At first he went quick, es: 


d|if in haste; but after be had turned out of the 


lane his pace became slower, and he meditated, 
murmaring a part of his thoughts as he pro- 
ceeded. “A dangerous housekeeper !" he said ; 
“and yet a glorious creature—not the most 
faithful in her loves, I fear—yet how can I blame 
her? I have not been right faithful myself— 
and she was alone. We will both du better 
when we are wedded. There roust be more ia 
this affair than she thinks fit to own—she cuuld 
not bate so strongly had she not somewhat 
loved. Well, when he is dead that will be 
wiped out; her owr band will avenge both her- 
self and me. Yet it ia hardly politic to teach 
her tricks which she may practise hereafter oa 
myself. I am a bold man to link myself to one 
80 well tutored ; but for such a woman, and fer 
such a fortune, who would not be bold? All that 
will be needed is care for the future, and a eare 
antidote in my doublet pocket.” 

Full of such reflections he reached the village, 
and, mounting his horse, rode on to a heuse 
which, with the small estate around it, had de- 
ecended to him from his mother. His patrime- 
nial ‘property had been long spent, and ever 
this was not unencumbered. Springing to the 
ground. he mounted the six steps which led ap 
into an arched porch, covered with ivy, opened 
the door, and went in. A servant was 
and ordered to bring a fresh horse, and theu 
William Ifford paused a moment in the hall, 
bending his eyes upon the marble pavement ia 
deep meditation. It seemed of a very gloomy 
character tov. Perhaps it was remorse that 
moved him; for the heart, however sunk ia 
vice and crime, shrinks from the touch of a new 
crime. Rarely does it happen, that it is 80 
corrupted that there is not some sound spot left 
somewhere ; and so long as there is, that part 
will tremble at the firet touch of the corroding 
hand which has destroyed all the rest. His 
brow became very cloudy, and gathered thick 
over bis deep, keen eye ; his lip quivered; aad 
the fingers of the hand, which had falles by 
his side, were seen to move slowly together till 
they were clenched firmly in the palm. The 
light, the sooffing, and the scornful wil) have 
their moments of thought, of doubt, and of de- 
pression, ae the vicious of regret. There comes 
upon us all, against our will, we know not how, 
we know not whence, a shadow, as from the 
gloomy, inevitable rock before us, clouding the 
sparkling sunshine in which we sported, ren- 
dering the gay dreams gloomy, and the clear 
future obscure. It is the time to ask ourselves, 
whither that path tends, where those sports 
may end. But still the counteracting power ef 
evil, waging his eternal war against all good, 
suggests some reason, presents some excuse for 
following the impulse of the wilful heart aleng 
the course of error; till at length when all 
warnings have been given, and every opporto- 
nity neglected, the toils of our own acts close 
round us; and, in the inextricable net whieh 
we ourselves have aided to weave, we struggle 
in vain; till death takes us forth, and an up- 
known state begins. 

Slowly and even sadly Sir William Ifford 
raised his eyes and cast a melancholy glance 
around the dim old hall. There was an air of 
desolation and neglect about it, very differemt 
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from the gay and splendid scenes in which he 
was accustomed and loved to move. The look 

of poverty was stamped upon it; and in an in- 
stant flashed before his eyes the images of a 
long fature of care and penury, and forced self- 
desial and niggardly restraint. ‘J must be,” 

he cried, ‘it must be done;” and hurrying to 
aa old oaken cabinet, which he opened with 
one of the keys he wore abont him, took out an 

_ extremely minute vial filled with some white 
‘substance, and gazed at it attentively for an 
instant; then, placing it in his pocket, he en- 
‘tered his bed-chamber, and drew forth from a 
large chest a masker’s beard, nearly white, and 
“several separate locks of silver hair. With 

. thege, put safely up, he rode away towards the 

* ;town of Hertford, which be reached shortly 
7-/ afer nightfall ; but, before he entered the street, 
‘he fastened the false locks to the lining of his 
. .ghat, and brought them over his forehead and 
+ “this neck. The beard completed a disguise saffi- 
;, Zotently close to prevent any eyes, but such as 
Aenew him very well, from recognising him; and 
* shen, entering the town, he dismounted at a 
* ,#mall public house, and walked on foot towards 
sia ae inn in the great street. About 


@palf art:hour after, he might be seen speaking 
‘tha¢ourt-yard to a man in a white night-cap 
~ and apron. Their conversation seemed merry, 
a eee for few even knew better how to assume 
ote iliar ‘courtesies towards the lower classes, 
“Phen he liked it, than William Ifford. 
ig ‘“Xwwdoolish dog,” he cried at length ; “ will 
Jose a: — gold piece just for your vanity 
your art? I tell you it is for a bet with him. 
vowed I would make him eat bitter pottage 
re a.week were over; and I ask you not to 
lo aught that'can burt him. There's many an 
no€ent herb, aad salutary too, that tastes 
@ soot'in the mouth. Take your choice of 
Rep, arid stuff his pottage and the first two 
igbes MAll-of it. Go ont into the garden and 
me bitter endive, or any other purifier of 
8: blood. So you will be sure that no barm 
tan come of it. I must have it done, however ; 
: here is a gold piece for your pains.” 
nop &, The man seemed still to hesitate ; bat Will- 
. am Ifford doubled the offered bribe, and the 
<2 ‘@ook's yirtue could not resist the temptation. 
“tas:'' Keep your own counsel," said the gentle- 
~Seegian,as he left him, ‘and all is safe. I shall 
“Qdugh heartily to-morrow night, when I hear 
" Mim curse the bitter that he had at Hertford.” 
*,%: Thus saying, he turned away, mounted his 
“worse again and rode back. On the following 
/fMlerning early he was once more by the Lady 
Catherine’s side ; and for two long hours they 
talked eagerly with meaning looks, but in low 
‘tones, as if they feared to be overheard, al- 
though they well knew that no car was near 
to hearthem. But there is a consciousness in 
erime of an ever open eye, an ear that is never 
closed. 


— j— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“Yes, sir, yes,” said the King of England, 
Wolling upon his left leg, and sticking out his 
right hip, as if be had dislocated the joint, at 
the same time thrusting one hand into the wide 
epen pocket of his black velvet hose, “ yes, 
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sir, ye had better gang your way back. A» 
ye've staid awa s2e i I think ye may stay 
awa awhile mair. We'll just conseeder o' the 
matter—haud your tongue, Steenie; nane o’ 
yer clavers; I’ve said the word!” 

The Duke of Buckingham, who had stepped 
forward, as if to speak, drew back again with 
a very significant and uncourtier-like look of 
disgust and impatience ; but Buckingham by 
this time rested the ladder of ambition rather 
upon the favour of the Prince than the King, 
and feared not every now and then to express 
his dissent somewhat boldly from the Monarchs 
views. 

James's words were addressed to Algernon, 
Earl of Hillingdon, who stood before him in the 
midst of a circle of courtiers and flatterere 
somewhat surprised at the eold, calloas, deter- 
mined manner of the young peer. 

The Monarch ended his sentence; but then, 
secing that the young lord did not withdraw, 
he added somewhat sharply : ‘‘ God's life, man! 
you shall know our pleasure when it ie-time.” 

“JT hope your Majesty's pleasure may be to- 
do me justice,” answered Algernon Grey ; “ but, 
by your gracious permission, I must add a few 
words before I go. Famous lawyers, eet 
high offices in your royal court, have pronoun 
this marriage null by reason of the age of the 
contracting parties. Ecclesiastical judges, ap- 
pointed by yourself, have come to the same con- 
clusion. Your Majesty hesitates, from some 
scruples, to suffer the sentence to be pronoun- 
ced; but let me add, that I must by some means 
soon learn whether this contract, entered into 
in my infancy, is a marriage or not. If not, f° 
have naught to say; for all parties are free. 
But if the law pronounces it a marriage, I must 
without loss of time move my peers for a di- 
vorce on account of the lady's adultery with a 
person high in your royal favour.” 

‘« Hoat, tout,” cried the King, with his sallow 
face flushing, and his thick a8 quivering, while 
his large tongue rolled round and round in hie 
mouth, as if he had a plum, or some other ex- 
traneous substance therein; “By ——, you 
shall have neither one nor the other. What! 
are we not oursels the supreme head both of 
the church and the law, God’s vicegerent in thie 
puir kingdom of England! Awa wi’ ye, sir; 
and let me hear nae mair. Tak the man awa;” 
and with a blasphemous oath he added: “ ye'lt 
drive me daft.” ‘ 

Prince Charles advanced to his father’s side 
and tried to calm him; while the Duke of Buck- 
ingham took the Earl’s arm and led him geatly 
from the King’s presence. 

“Go, Hillingdon, go,” he said; “and do 
not enrage him more. We will do the best 
for you. You have said teo much already, my 
lord.” 

“Not more than was needful to say, Duke,” 
replied Algernon Grey somewhat sharply ; but 
then, feeling that irritation had made him un- 
gracious towards a man who had exerted him- 
self strenuously in his behalf, be took Bucking- 
ham’s hand, adding, ‘' Pardon me, your Grace, 
I thank you a thousand times for all that you - 
have done; bat it moves me, I do confess, te 
see a pitiful, unworthy, uogentlemanly upstart, 
like this Lord ——, have power to pervert 
the course of justice, and impede the operation 
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of tho law. This is a bitter disappointment to 
me altogether; and your Grace must pardon 
something in a man so circumetanced.’ 

“I do, I do,” answered Buckingham; ‘‘ and 
T counselled you but for your own advantage. 
Leave the kingdom as soon as may be, and trust 
to me and his Royal Highness.” He paused an 
jastant; and then, laying his hand on Alger- 
non’s arm, he added, with a proud and csignifi- 
cant air, “This man is my enemy as well as 
youre! Is not that sufficient %” 

«« Methinks, it ought to be,” answered Alger- 
non Grey; “but in this strange world, where 
merit and unworthiness, wisdom and folly, 
seem to succeed alternately, as if upon the 
chances of the dice, one may be permitted al- 
ways to doubt what will come next. However, 
I will follow your Grace's advice ; and, repeat- 
ing my thanks, withdraw.” 

«The sooner the better,” answered Bucking- 
ham; “for the Tower is near at hand; and 
your best friends might find it difficult to keep 
you out, if the King be wilful; or to get you 
out, if once in.” 

Thus saying, he turned away ; and Algeroon 
Grey retired from the palace, and proceeded to 
his house on the bank of the river, in what is, 
aod was then called the Strand. 

‘“ Paek up everything for instant departure, 
Tony,” he said, speaking to his old servant, 
who opened the door in his bed-room for him. 
“Let the barge be ready in half an hour, and 
call a wherry up to the stairs at the end of the 
garden. See that all the men be warned that 
they will have to embark to-night on board the 
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Elizabeth had not altogether abrogated, a cer- 
tain sum was to be distribated in weekly alms 
to any deserving poor. . 

Several of his principal servants delayed his 
departure for a short time by asking directions 
in various matters which he had not remem. 
bered ; but ere an hour and a half had passed 
after he had quitted the palace, he was floating 
on the broad bosom of the Thames; and, in 
about half an hour after, had embarked for 
Rotterdam. Hie followers showed zealous 
punctuality in jeining him without delay. Bag. 
gage and arms were embarked safely; aod, 
with the first tide that night, the ship dropped 
down the river. The passage could hardly be 
called fair, for it blew a gale from river-mouth 
to river-mouth; but the wind was favourable, 
and speed was all he cared for. 

Often he asked himself, however, why be 
should so eagerly press forward; what bet 
pain and griof lay before him; what had he to 
communicate to her he best loved, but doubt, 
uncertainty, and disappointment! and yet the 
thought of seeing her again, of holding her 
hand in his—of gazing into those beautifal, 
unspeakable eyes—of reading their love, and 
hope, and confidence—of gaining new trost for 
the future from her very look, drew bim on 
ward, and formed at least one bright spot is 
the future, which all the cares and sorrows 
that surrounded him had no power to cloud. 
Then, again, at times, he would revolve all that 
had taken place in England since he had agaia 
visited his native land, and he would ask him...’ 
self, with doubt, whether all had been fair ia. 


“Mary Anne,’ for Rotterdam.” 

The good man looked in his lord’s face, and 
for a moment was inclined to ask,—‘ Has all 
been settled to your satisfaction?” but the ex- 
pression of Algernon’s countenance was answer 


the conduct of those who professed themselves, « 
his friends, and pretended to support his cause. | 
Whether Buckingham was sincere,—whether, ..- 
Prince Charles himself had not been deoeiviog.* 
him? and then he would accuse himself of meas | 
sufficient ; and, without a word, he retired to| suspicions, and try tocast them from his miogs, ¢ 
make the arrangements required. It is strange, ! There was one point, indeed, on which the orre, .. 
the influence of the character of a master upon ; he thought, the more he doubted. Had the Lady“. 
servants and dependaats. There be some men, | Catherine's family, though affecting to urge the * 


who, without any effort to conciliate or win 
regard, seem to command it; and their joys or 
sorrows diffuso themselves around, as it were in 
eddies, to the utmost limit of those who know 
them. A few words from the old servant, as 
he communicated his lord’s commands to the 
reat of the household, spread gloom over the 
whole; and the attendants went about their 
preparations with a sad and sorrowful air, as if 
each had received some personal disappvuint- 
ment. At the end of half an hour, Algernon 
Grey issued forth from his chamber with sev- 
eral written papers in his band. They were 
merely orders, which he was more inclined to 
write than to speak. The greater part of the 
attendants were to accompany him to Ger- 
many; but were tu wait where they were an 
hour or two for the return of his barge, which 
was now ready to convey him, with six or 
sevca whom he had selected, to a vessel about 
to gail for the mouth of the Rhine. ‘The rest 
were to remain in London till they heard far- 
ther. Some stores of arma, not yet ready, wero 
to be sent after him to Germany in another 
veasel. Especial care wag ordered to be taken 
of his tenantry, and of two or three old pen- 
sioncres of the family; and, according to a 
landable custom of that time, which the law of 


nullification of the marriage, really exerted: 
themselves to the utmost. They were power- 
ful; in high favour at court, and yet he could 
not but remember that the contract between the 
lady and himself, while both were mere children, 
had been first proposed by the very uncle with 
whom she now lived,—a man not very pure ia 
morale, and ambitious in character. Ere be 
reached the shores of Holland he resolved to 
take one step more, to write to the Lady Cathe- 
tine herself, and telling her he had done all ho 
could to set her free from an engagement she 
detested, leave her to move her own relations te 
exert themselves more strenuously than before. 
He would trust the letter, he thought, to his 
old servant and the page,—-the one having many 


‘friends in the household to which he was seni, 


from whom he was sure to learn much of tha 
past; the other being of a character almost too 
remarking, who would form a very sure notion 
of the disposition of all partics present. He 
gave them no orders, indeed, to inquire or to 
observe, but simply sent them hack to England 
with the letter, as soon as his foot touched 
shore, desiring them to ohtain an answer, and 
hasten to join him at Heidelberg. 

The voyage up the Rhine, in those days, was 
slow and difficalt ; bat for some way the strife 
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that was then actually going on in the Low 
Countries deterred him from landing; and it 
was only when he roached the first state of the 
Protestant Union that ho disembarked with his 
followers, and took his way forward on horse- 
beck. Many difficulties and impediments de- 
layed him on the road; and rumours continual- 
ly reached him of the movements of contending 
armies in the Palatinate, some true, and many 
false. He gathered, however, from all accounts, 
that the temporary prosperity which had visited 
the arme of the King of Bohetnia had by this 
time passed away ; that Mansfeld had retreated 
into Alsace ; that the Prince of Orange had been 
-recalled to Holland; that greater discurd than 
ever reigned among the united princes, and that 
Horace Vere and his treops, nearly confined to 
the town of Mannheim and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, could effect little or nothing against 
& euperior force led by one of the first generalé 
of the age. Tilly, with the united Bavarian, 
Austrian, and Spanish armies, ranged and rav- 
aged the Palatinate without check. Francken- 
thal, indeed, resisted atill; but there was no 
power in the open field to protect the villages 
from oppression, or to maintain the smaller 
towns against the invader. Every report he 
received was more or less gloomy; and by 
some it was stated that Heidelberg itself was 
menaced ; while others represented that the 
Gity was already invested. 
All these accoun‘a but served to make the 
oung Englishman prees more eagerly forward. 
© men, as well as their horses, were wearied 
with the rapid advance but they did not com- 
plain, for they all comprehended the feelings io 
’ their lord's bosom, and there was sufficient of 
* chivalry even in the lower classes of that day, 
te make them think it would be hard that he 
should be kept from the lady whom he loved 
simply because they were tired. Thus, onthe 
- pinth day after they had reached Rotterdam, 
they entered the dominions of the Elector Pal- 
atine; and after a weary march through the 
plains of the Rhine, with no intelligence but 
vague rumours amongst the peasantry, they 
reached, towards nightfall, a large village about 
eight miles from Mannheim, and somewhat 
tmore from Heidelberg. During tho last day's 
journey, sad traces of the ravagea of war had 
been apparent at every step. Villages burnt, 
houses and churches in ruins, and here and 
there a dead body lying unburied within a few 
yards of the road, had marked the devastating 
course ; but the village that they now approach- 
ed seemed to have escaped better than most 
of those they had met with; and a barricade 
drawn across the end of the little street showed 
that it had been prepared for defence by one or 
other of the contending partics. A number of 
the peasantry, armed with heavy arquebusses, 
presented themselves to the eyes of Algernon 
Grey just within the barricado ; and a loud call 
to halt and keep off was almost instantly fol- 
lowod by two or three unceremonious shots, 
which, luckily, did not take effect. Bidding 
his mon retire a little, the young Englishman 
rode on alone, and was saffered to approach 
the barricr; but, though he spoke to the peas- 
ants in German, begging shelter and repose for 
at least a few hours, his foreign accent created 
Suspicion; aad, with a sagacious shake of the 
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head, the leader of tho peasantry told him that 
they knew better. 

“Well, my brave man,” answered Algernon 
Grey, “you seem to be frightened by a very 
small number ; I have not thirty men with me 
in all; and, if I wero an enemy, it would be 
™much more dangerous for me to trust mysolf 
within your place than for you to let me in; 
however, if I must ride on to Heidelberg with 
weary men and horses, it cannot be helped ; 
but you are not serving your Prince, I can tell 
you; for I am one of the King's officers, and 
was with him in Prague.” 

“ Heidelberg!’ said the peasant; ‘I doubt 
that you will get in. Whem do you want ia 
Heidelberg ?” 

“Either Colonel Herbert or the Baron of 
Oberntraut,” answered the young Englishman. 

“The Baron of Oberntraut!’’ said the good 
man, eyeing the other from head t foot ; “ you 
may find him without going to Heidelberg ; 
pereate sooner than you like, if you be what I 
think.” 

“Whatever you may think,” answered Al- 
gernon Grey, ‘I cannot find him seoner than [ 
should like.” 

“Weil, then, I will send for some one to 
show you where he is,” replied the peasant. 
“It is not far; and he has two hundred good 
Reiters with him.” Thus saying, he turned to 
the people who surrounded him, and whispered 
a word to a light, active lad. The latter in- 
stantly laid down his arquebuss and ran full 
speed up the village. 

“ The Baron is in the place, my good friend,” 
said Algernon Grey at once. ‘I understand it 
all; so yon can have no objection to open your 
barrier and let me in alone to speak with him." 

But the worthy peasant was a very cautious 
man, and he would not venture even upon 20 
safo a step till, in about five minutes, Obern- 
traut himself was seen coming down the street 
on foot; the next moment Algernun’s hand 
was grasped within his. The men were 
brought into the village and obtained some 
scanty refreshment; and in the mean time, 
while night fell rapidly, the two gentlemen 
walked up and down before the charch in eager 
conversation. Algernon Grey now learned 
that Tilly, reinforced by a large detachment 
from the army of the Archduke, had been for 
the last three days drawing nearer and nearer 
to Heidelberg, evidently with the intention of 
besicging that city. 

“He has not men enough to invest it en- 
tirely,” said Oberntraut; “ but, alas! there are 
too few in the place to defend it long against 
the furce he has.” 

“ Then I will goonto-night,” answered Alger- 
non Grey; “under such circumstances every 
arm is something.” 

“Your men may indeed give assistance,” 
said the young Baron; ‘mine are only accus- 
tomed to the open field and their horses’ backs ; 
therefore they can be of more service without 
than within. [ will give you escort, however, 
es far as Neunbeim ; for the way is not witk- 
out danger.” 

“Where does Tilly lie’’ asked Algernon 
Grey. “It would take a large force to clese 
all commanication with the town.” 

«The last news showed all his foot at Rekr- 
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bach,” answered Oberntraut, “and his horse 
scattered about by Wiesloch, Russloch, and 
Wieblingen. There are few partres, if any, on 
this side of the Neckar; but they cross from 
time to time, especially at night; so that it 
will be better that I and my people should go 
with you. We may, perhaps, gain some ad- 
vantage by the way.” 

In the latter expectation, however, Obern- 
traut was disappointed. The whole forces of 
the Bavarian general remained on the other 
side of the Neckar; and Algernon and Obern- 
traut, with their several forces, reached Neun- 
heim without seeing any human beings, except 
a few of the unfortunate peasantry, who fled 
across the fields as soon as they heard the 
sound of horses’ feet. 

Furnished with the pass-word, Algernon 
Grey presented himself at the gates of the 
bridge, and was immediately recognised by the 
officer on guard, who had seen him before at 
Prague. The news spread amongst the sol- 
diery of a reinforcement having come to the 
aid of the garrison; the word passed from 
mouth to mouth over the bridge and into the city. 
Some of the boys and the students, who were 
loitering about, took it up; a little crowd col- 
lected, gathering as it went, and accompanied 
the English party with loud cheers to the gates 
ef the castle. The sounds reached Agnes 
Herbert, as she sat sad and lonely in her own 
chamber; and, with the presentiment of love, 
a glow spread over her cheek ; a thrill passed 
through ber whole frame; and, leaning her 
head upon her hand, she wept under the struggle 
of hope and fear. Some time passed by, how- 
ever ; and every thing remained quiet and sad ; 
for Algernon Grey had been, in the first in- 
stance, led to the apartments of the governor, 
Merven, which lay in a distant part of the cas- 
tle. Hope gave way to apprehension; “I 
have deceived myself,” she thought; ‘it is 
not he! The place will be invested; and he 
will not be ablesto force his way in," but at 
the end of half an hour there were rapid steps 
heard coming along the corridor. She knew 
her father's foot; but there was another, too, 
the tread of which was hardly less familiar 
to her ear. Joy overpowered her more than 
sorrow had ever done. She could not rise — 
she could not move from her chair, but, with 
her eyes raised, her hands clasped, her bosom 
heaving with the quick, short breath of expec- 

-tation, she gazed towards the door. The 
next moment there was a light knock; she 
had hardly strength to say, “Come in ;” but, 
whether he heard the words or not, Herbert 
threw it open and drew back to let her lover 
pass in first. 

Whata Niele thing is the struggle between 
the natural feelings of the heart and the con. 
ventional modes of life! Had Agnes given 
way to what she felt, she would have sprung 
to Algernon’s arms and poured forth her love 
upon his bosom; but she dared not; and, 
rising with timid grace, her cheek flushed with 
emotion, and eyes in which the tears would 
scarcely be restrained, she glided forward, with 
her fair hand extended. 

He took it and pressed his hands upon it 
warmly, tenderly, eagerly ; but she remarked 
at onee that there was a melancholy shade 
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upon his brow, w look of sadness in his eyes. 

hat could it mean! she asked herself. A 
letter, received ten days before, breathed noth- 
ing but hope and joyful expectation; it had 
told of difficulties overcome, of all obstacles 
removed, of a clear course towards love, ard 
union, and happiness. Whence could that sad- 
ness proceed, then? It must arise from the 
dangerous position of the town; from the 
thoughts of the approaching siege; from @ 
knowledge of the weakness of the garrisoa; 
from the apprehension of danger to those be 
loved ; from any thing—any thing, Agnes was 
willing to believe, but new obstacles, fresh 
barriers having risen up between him and ber. 
Every thing but that was light to her. Perils 


she feared not; privations she was ready te- 


endure ; but upon the thought of disappointed 
love she dared not suffer her mind to dwell 
even for a moment. 

No time, however, was given for explana— 
tion; for, after a very few words had bees 
spoken, Herbert took her lover’s arm, saying, 
“There, my dear child, I was resolved that 
you should see our friend safe and well; bat 
now I must goto visit the new redoubt I am 
throwing up behind the Altes Schloss ; for it 
must be carried on night and day; and he has 
promised to go with me.” 

Thus saying, he turned to the doer; but Al 
gernon Grey hngered yet for a moment, sayiog, 
in a low voice, “I must find a moment to 
speak with you alone to-morrow, dearest Ag-. 
nes. Mattere do not proceed so quickly as I 
could wish, but all will go well, I trust.” 

The door closed upon them, and Agnes Her- 
bert sank into her seat again, and sadly cover- 
ed her eyes with her hand. Oh, how ofter m 
life is the long looked-for moment of joy alloyed 
by bitter disappointment ! 


—~<>— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. : 


Tue wind was from the west, the grey mora- 
ing dawning calm, and somewhat hazy. Few 
eyes were open in the castle of Heidelberg, ex- 
cept those of the sentinels on the walls; and 
amongst those who slept soundest, strange to 
say, was Algernon Grey. He was wearied with 
long exertion and fatigue ; he was weaned with 
anxiety and thought; he was wearied with 
several months’ strife between hepe and fear; 
and now, when a brief period of repose had 
come, when there seemed a pause io bis fate, 
when no exertion on his part could advance or 
retard whatever events Fate had in store for 
the future, he slept profoundly, for many hours 
dreamlessly, till, towards the morning, faint and 
fleeting visions of Agnes Herbert in danger and 
distress crossed his mind, changing like the 
forms of clouds borne over the summer aky. 
Suddenly something, he knew not what, awoke 
him froin bis sleep, and he gazed round bewil- 
dered. For an instant he knew not where ke 
was; but then he heard a faint and distant 
sound like that of a slowly beaten drum, and 
he murmured, ‘Surely that is the noise of fire- 
arms.” Starting out of bed, he flung on a loose 
furred dressing-gown, and threw open the deor 
of the anteroom. His servants were already 
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*up; the outer door was open, and a man was 
leoking out. 

“What is that noise, Stephen Graves?” ex- 
elaimed the young Earl, anxiously. ‘‘ Run and 
.gais intelligence.” 

“They say it is the enemy. my lord,” replied 
the mao, “ who have attacked the ‘redoubt call- 
ed the Ape’s Nest, and the new trench you 
went to tee last night. Colonel Herbert has 
harried up already ; but I will soon get farther 
news ;" and away he ran. 

Tt was the first act of the siege; and Alger- 
son Grey, while he armed himself in haste, felt 
that strange sort of impression which is ever 
produced by the commencement of any great 
and decisive transaction long delayed and ex- 
[feos in which we are destined to bear a part. 

he siege of Heidelberg had begun. How was 
it to end? he asked himself. What might be 
the fate of himself and of those he held most 
dear, ere the final scene of the tragedy then 
commencing? But although deep reflection and 
atrong feeling were inherent in his character, 
yet energetic activity was the predominant 
qsality of his nature. Thought never made him 
pause or hesitate; and, as no particular post as 
yet had been assigned to him, he resolved at 
onoe to hasten ae a volunteer to the point as- 
sailed, and render the best service in his power. 
His men were speedily gathered together, and 
the arms of the soldiers of that period were 
caught up and dunned ; when, just as they were 
descending to the court, the loud, duli boom of 
@ piece of ordnance was heard, and a cannon- 
ball struck the wall above, and some heavy 
pieces of stone fell down across the windows. 

‘They have won the redoubt, my lord,” said 
one of the men, pausing, and turning round to 
speak to Algernon Grey. 

“Never mind,” answered the young noble- 
man ; ‘it can be won back again. Come on;”" 
and, passing to the head of the troop, he led 

them down into the court, and through what 
was called the fore-yard of Levis the Fifth’s 
palace, by a passage which led by the side of 
the library-tower to the upper casement, and to 
the cenduit-casement ; thence through the 
kitchen gardens and the,pbeasant garden, out 
to the mount-fort, wheré“fhe new trench com- 
menced. As they went, another and another 
eannon-shot was heard; and the balls whistled 
high over their heads towards the castle and 
the town. Several soldiers were met hurrying 
back towards the fortress; and two of them, 
earrying on their arms a Wounded man, paused, 
at once to rest themsclves for an instant, and 
to tell their advancing comrades that the Ape’s 
Nest and the new trench were carried by the 
enemy. 

Algernon Grey made no long halt, however, 
but hurried en to the southern entrance of the 
small octagonal fort, where be found Colonel 
Herbert directing a furious fire from two small 
pieces of cannon and about fifty arquebuses, 
upon the trench running up from the half-fnish- 

redoubt. 

“Ah! my noble friend!” he cried, as soon 
ae he saw the Earl; ‘this is kind help, and 
moch needed. They have attacked us sooner 
than we thought, driven out the masons and the 
few soldiers who were working there; and, 
‘worse than all, captured all the beeves which 
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the peasants had gathered up here for the sup- 
ply of the castle.” 

‘Methinks we can retake the trench and the 
redoubt,” said Algernon Grey, gazing forth, and 
shading his eyes with his hand from the light 
of the eastern sun, “perhaps even recapture 
the cattle; for that is a serious loss. Cover us 
with a sharp fire, and I will undertake to regain 
the works with my own men, provided there be 
not strong reinforcements beyond that wood." 

“None, none,” replied Herbert; ‘they have 
not three companies on the ground.” 

“Upon them, then!” cried Algernon Grey. 
“Stephen Graves, array the men before thet 
little gate below—quick! for they are coming 
along the trench. Now, my gallant friend, let 
your fire be directed beyond that little moand 
of earth in the trench till we reach it, and thea 
cease. You can send out a party to support us 
if you seo need and have men enough. If you 
put some small balls into that falconet and 
brought it to sweep the trench, it would cover 
us well—jam them down close, or you will 
burst the gun.” 

Thus sayingythe young nobleman ran dowa 
to his mea below, and, ere the cannon he had 
pointed to could be charged, was seen issuing 
forth with his men into the trench. The 
Spaniards and Bavarians were gathering fast 
beyond musket-shot in the other end of the 
trench, prepared to rush forward to the attack 
of the octagon fort, and presented a firm front 
across the trench, jostling against men with 
their arms and steel caps glittering in the sun. 
But two guns besides the falcunet had been 
brought to bear upon the trench from above, 
and Herbert himself, ordering the cannoneers 
tu pause, aimed the falconet with a keen and 
experienced eye, and then adjusted one of the 
other pieces of ordnance. He had not time to 
give his own attention to the other; for Alger- 
non Grey put his men into the charge; and, 
with sharp pikes lowered, the sturdy English- 
men rushed on. They were not two hundred 
yards from their opponents, and the word to 
meet them at the same place had been giver 
to the Bavarian infantry, when the report of 
three guns from the fort, discharged rapidly 
one after the other was heard. One ball tere 
through the close ranks of Tilly's soldiers like 
a hurricane through a forest, laying a number 
of strong men low in a moment; another struck 
the edge of the trench beside them and covered 
the Bavarians with earth and rubbish; and ia 
the midst of the confusion that fullowed, s 
shower of half-pound shot, fitted for what was 
then called the wall-petronel, completed the 
disarray. Then caine the firm charge of the 
English, and in a minute or two the trench 
was swept from end to end, and Algernon Grey 
und his men rushed with the scattered enemy 
into the redoubt of the Ape’s Nest which had 
been taken an hour before. Here, however, the 
struggle became more fierce; for a company of 
Spanish foot, fresh and in good order, advanced 
to cover the flight of their allies; the Bava-. 
rians rallied bebind them, and for a tew minutes 
Algernon with thirty men had to contend with 
a force of five times that number. The Eng- 
lish, however, had the impulge of attack and 
success with them ; the half-completed mounds 
of the redoubt afforded the enemy ao shelter; 
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the first shock drove the Spaniards back, 
though still in fair array; and ere they could 
recover their ground, Herbert himself and a 
party of Palatinate troops poured in and com- 
pleted the victory. 

In rout and confusion the adversaries’ forces 
were driven down the slopes of earth which 
had been thrown up, and fresh troops arriving 
irom the castle and the fort, the pursuit was 
continued so sharply that neither Spaniards 
nor Bavarians had time to rally. Flying in 
confusion, some towards the Wolfewell, some 
towards Konigstuhl, a number were slain by 
those who followed them, and some way 
beyond a small wood which was then called the 
Cammerwald, the whole drove of oxen which 
had been carried off in the morning was re- 
captured, and the poor herds who had been 
‘made prisoners liberated. 

halt of the Palatinate troops was .then 
ordered, for no one knew where the chief force 
of Tilly was posted, and to both Herbert and 
Algernon Grey it seemed impossible to conceive 
that so experienced a commander would have 
suffered so small a force as @hat which had 
attacked the redoubt to advance far withont 
support. 

“You go back with the man to the fort,” 
said the young nobleman after some consulta- 
tion, “I will proceed with a small party to 
reconnoitre, and bring you intelligence soon.” 

Algernon Grey sent but did not bring in- 
telligence ; for with efforts of the mind, as with 
those of the body, it ie not always possible to 
check a strong impulse at once. A man runs 
towards a particular object ; but unless some- 
thing arrests his progress, he is sure to run 
beyond it; and finding no large body of the 
enemy within sight, after having gone more 
than a mile in the direction of the position 
Tilly was reported to occupy the night before, 
the young Englishman was led on to recon- 
noitre further. Guided by one of the soldiers 
of the castle, whom Herbert had given him as 
& companion, and followed by eight or ten 
men, he glided through the woods upon the 
Konigstuhl, taking advantage of every rocky 
point to examine accurately the ground below, 
and not even satisfied with the knowledge 
thus obtained, he determined to descend and 
approach as close as possible to Rohrbach and 
Wiesloch, where the enemy's principal force of 
infantry was supposed to be quartered. The 
ground, which is at present covered with vine- 
yards climbing half way up the hill, was then 
ahaded with thick woods; and under shelter 
of their branches, at that season in full leaf, 
the young Englishman approached to within 
about a quarter of a mile of Rohrbach, where 
the orchards and plum gardens rested upon 
the verge of the forest. Past on a small 
spur of tho hill, which the guide called the 
Badger’s haunt—I know not by what name it 
goes now-a-days—Algernon Grey leaned against 
one of the large oaks, and gazed down below, 
hearing some voices evidently speaking, not far 
off. Some ciouds had come over the sun; and 
for 8 moment he could not discover the persons 
who were speaking ; but moving a little to one 
side, while the sun shone out at the same time, 
the glittering of a steel cap canght hie eyes, and 
the white head-gear of a country girl. Another 


slight change of position showed him a Bava- 

rian sentinel, talking with a young womasp of 
the Palatinate ; and, to say truth, making some- 

what warmer love than is common with bis 
countrymen of the present day. Turning round 
to his companions with a smile, he very hard- 
heartedly proposed to carry off the poor sentinel 
from his present relaxation, in order to obtais. 
at leisure whatever information he could afford. 
No great difficulties presented themselves to the 
undertaking ; for the man had been placed to 
guard a little hollow way leading up into the 
wood, and had wandered a few steps from his 
post in order to erjoy the conversation of his 

fair friend unobserved. On the other side was 

a plum-garden, fenced by a stone wall, witha 

break in it; and, dividing his men into two 

parties, Algernon Grey, with four companices, 

glided quietly down the hollow way under cover 

of the bank ; while the other party crept on inte 

the plum-trecs, till they reached the break. 

The soldier had laid down his arquebuse for 2 

moment or two; and, ere he could recover it, 

which he attempted to do, at the first sound of 

a footfall, he was seized; and, with a pistol at 

his head and an injanction to keep silence, was 

dragged up into the woods. 

Without pausing to question him at the time, 

lest the woman, who had been left behind, 
should give the alarm, the pons. Englisbmaa 
took his way back to the castle, through differ- 
ent paths frorn those by which he had gone 
forth ; but the whole day had been consamed 
in these proccedings, and the sun was setting 
when he reached the small fort at the Ape's 
nest. Herbert was no longer there. The sor 
diers in the redoubt declared that all had passed 
quietly ; and the reconnoitring party proceeded 
in the twilight to the castle, where their long 
absence had caused some uneasiness, although 
a messenger had been sent about midnight to 
say that no great movement could be observed 
in the enemy's forces. 
The examination of the prisoner took place 
immediately; and from his answers it was 
found that the report was general in Tilly's 
camp, that the siege would be regularly com- 
menced on the follo day ; and that the prin- 
cipal point of attack‘would be the Ape’s-nest, 
and the high ground around it. A road had 
been prepared, the man said, for transporting 
the artillery ; and several large pieces of ord- 
nance had that very day been carried a consid- 
erable way up the mountain, with less difficalty 
than had been anticipated. 

Thus passed the first day after Algeraon 
Grey’s return to Heidclberg, and in the whole 
course thercof he did not obtain more than half 
an hour of the society of her be loved, nor was 
that without the drawback of the presence of 
many others, as they sat at supper in Colosel 
Herhert’s tower. 

Ten persons were assembled round the table 
at a late hour, comprising Merven, the general 
governor of the ea. and the principal officers 
of the German, English, and Dutch troops; and 
though placed next to Agnes, with Merven be- 
tween her and her father, yet but a fow wounds 
could pass between unheard by all. Algernon 
Grey, however, did not lose the opportunity, 
but whispered in a low tone, while the conver- 
sation was going On loud around, * Come down 
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hither, dear girl, early to-merrow, ere your 
father goes forth; I wish to speak with you 
both; for, in the dangera which are approach- 
ing, there should be no doubt on any part 
— nothing unexplained — no hesitation, no 
fear.” 

Agnes merely bowed her head, for, at the 
moment Algernon concluded, the governor ad- 
dressed her on the other side, and all private 
communication between her and her lover was 
over for the night. 

At eleven o'clock the party roee, and most of 
the guests retired, but Merven, ere he went, 
took both Herhert's hands frankly in his, say- 
jog, There is something on my mind, my 
noble friend, and as we shall a!l eoon be at hard 
blows with the enemy, I cannot go into the 
strife without snying it. By every right you 
shoold have the command here, and I am sure 
Horace Vere was not aware that you had made 
up yeur mind to stand the brunt of this siege 
after having fought so well in other places, or 
he would have offered it to you; but let as 
divide our labours and our authority. Take 
which you will for your own particular post, 
the castle or the town. I will take the other, 
and we can hold council together upen all great 
affairs.” 

Herhert turned away his head for a moment, 
bat left his hand in Merven’s, and then, return- 
ing the friendly pressure, he said, * The castle 
for me. It has been my dwelling for many a 
year. I have bestowed much pains in strength- 
ening it. It has become a sort of plaything to 
me—a pet, a favourite, and I would fain stand 
by it while it stands, or perish with it.” 

“So be it, then,” answered the other. “I 
will defend the town, and do not think of either 
letting it fall or perish. No gloomy anticipa- 
tions, Herbert. We will try, at least, to repel 
the enemy, and doubt not we shall succeed, and 
all live to remember our united efforts with 
pride and satisfaction.” 

Herbert sbook his head gravely, though it 
could not be called sadly. “It is all in God's 
hand, good friend,” he said. “Death never 
strikes without authority.” 

‘And God protects the right,” answered 
Merven ; “so we will not doubt. I suppose, 
my lord, you will remain in the castle with your 
men; but come with me for a moment to my 
lodging ere you go to bed. I have some news 
for you from England, brought by a special 
messenger, since you left our native land, in a 
letter to Mannheim.” 

Algernon Groy’s eyes lightened with fresh 
hopes ; fur love had wrought a change in him; 
and, whereas he had long given way to de- 
spondency, the tendency of his mind had now 
become hopeful. As soon as they reached the 
governor's lodging, Merven put @ letter in his 
hand, signed Horace Vere, and pointed to a 
particular passage, ‘Tell the Earl of Hilling- 
don,” so the paragrapb ran, **that I have news 
from the Duke of Buckingham, of the third of 
this month: he states that there is good hope 
for the Earl in his cause. The new favourite 
is getting out of favour, bas absented himself 
from the Roystron party without the King’s 
leave, and has been roughly handled in dis- 
course. These advantages improved may 
remedy all that bas goce amiss in the Earl's 
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cause; and Buckingham declares that he may 
trust to him and the Prince for the result.” 

Such were the tidings which sent Algernon 
Grey to rest with a heart somewhat relieved ; 
but still many an anxious apprehension crossed 
oe tind, and kept him waking for more than aa 

our. 

He resolved, however, to lose no time in com- 
municating to Culonel Herbert the exact posi- 
tion in which he stood. To Agnes’s uncle he 
might not have felt himeelf bound by the same 
rules which affected him towards her father; 
but he determined, whatever might be the 
result, he would not keep the parent of her be 
loved in ignorance of the exact situation fo 
which he was placed. 

All such resolutions—indeed, all human res- 
olutions—are the sport of circumstances ; and, 
in the present case, be could not perform that 
which he had determined todo. Early on the 
following morning, he knocked at the door ef 
the English officer’s saloon; it was the sweet 
voice of Agnes that bade him enter; and her 
first intelligence was that her father had already 
gone forth to the outworks. 

“T told him,” she said, ‘‘that you wished to 
sce him, that you had something to commaai- 
cate to him of importance : nay, that it referred 
to me and my bappiness; but he would not 
stay. He replied, that the defence of the place 
was the first thing to be thought of; that he did 
not wish his mind to be distraeted from his 
task by any other considerations; thet he 
trusted entirely to my own judgment and feel- 
ings; and that, whatever I promised he would 
confirm. I think he mistook the nature of the 
communication you had to communicate, Al- 
gernon ; that he thought it simply a matter of 
form ; but yet I could not make up my mind to 
prees it upon him; for when excited by such 
events ae are now taking place, he is impatient 
of any opposition, and gives his whole heart 
and soul entirely up to what he considers to be 
his duty as a soldier. Whatever you have to 
tell, I do think it will be better to reserve it till 
this siege is over, or at least till we are com- 
pelled by other circumstances.” 

‘First hear what it is,” replied Algernon 
Grey, ‘‘and then judge; for I must not have 
him say at a future period, that I acted dis- 
honourably by him ;” and he proceeded to relate 
all the events that had occurred to him while 
absent in England. He showed her that he 
had formally applied for the nullification of the 
marriage, to which he had been a hardly con- 
@cious party in his boyhood ; that no opposition. 
had been made, but a similar petition addressed 
to the courts by the lady Catherine herself; 
that, after some difficulties, all obstacles had 
been swept away; and that nothing had been 
required but his o@h, corroborated by other 
testimony, that he had not seen the lady since 
she waa ten years old; that having gone to 
England to prove the fact, the judges appointed 
had come toa unanimous decision; and that 
his expectations and hopes were raised to the 
highest pitch, when suddenly the King had 
interfered, and forbidden the sentence from 
being promulgated. The causes which were 
supposed to bave led to this tyrannical condact 
on the part of James, he could not folly detail 
to ears 80 pure as those which heard him; but 
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he hioted that a new favourite of the monareh's 
had been the moving cause, from some base 
motives of his own; and that he had good hope 
of this new aod painful obstacle being speedily 
removed. 5 f 

Agnes listened attentively, in deep, sad 
thought. She asked no questions, for she 
feared that if she did, the bitter disappoint- 
ment that she felt would show itself too plain- 
ly. When be had done, however, after a short 
pause, to assure herself of her self-command, 
abe replied,—* I think still, Algernon, it will be 
better not to press the subject upon him. He 
aannot say that you bave deceived him, when 

ou have sought to tell him all, and he himaelf 
te declined to hear; aod I know that such 
tidings, and the doubts they would inspire of 
wy fate and happiness, would agitate and dis- 
terb him terribly.” 

“ There is another course, dear Agnes,” an- 
-swered her lover, “and that I will take. I will 
write the whole facts down, and give the eg 
4o him. He can read it or not, if he likes; but 
I must not fail on any point where you, dear 
fi. are concerned. I will gu and do it direct- 

ly, aad take the very first moment of putting 
the statement in his hands.” 

As soon as he was gone Agnes gave way to 
Soars, but they lasted not long, and her mind 
4ecame more calm afterwards. On his part 
Algernon Grey hastened back to his own cham- 
der and wrote, as he had proposed, stating the 
facts simply and straightforwardly, and pointing 
out that the decision of the judges being unani- 
mous and upon record, though not published, 
the marriage must, sooner or later, be declared 
mull. He then folded up the paper, sealed it, 
and burried forth towards the outworks in 
search of Herbert. He met him ere he had 
gone a hundred yarda, and the good old soldier 
grasped him frankly by the hand, saying, with 
a gay air, ‘‘I ran away from you this morning, 
may good friend; Agnes told me you wished to 
talk with me. I knew the subject was love; 
and I will have naught upon my mind, duri 
this siege, but fighting. I trust fully to her and 
to you, my noble friend ; and, as you cannot be 
smarried till all this business is over, we can 
talk of it hereafter, if we both survive. If I die, 
you must supply my place to her under another 
pame—is it not so?” 

“] will,” answered Algernon, pressing his 
hand in his; and Herbert continued with a 
graver air, “If you fall, Agnes’s heart—and I 

now it well—will be a widowed one, and re- 
main se tohergrave. This is all that is needy 
ful to say for the present.” 

“Nay,” answered Algernon Grey, ‘though 
‘I would not press the subject upon you, as you 
dislike it, yet I must not leave you without in- 
formation on any point when you choose to 
seek it. I have written down some facts 
which, I believe, you ought to know, in this 
packet. Take it and read it when you are dis- 
posed and have leisure. I must never have 
you suppose, my gallant friend, that I do not 
deal frankly with you in all things.” 

“T never will,” answered Herbert, taking the 
letter and gazing at it with a smile,—“! will 
put this safely by, where it will rest undisturbed 
for a month to come, if this Bavarian do not 
grees bs operations more speedily than he is 
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doing at present. No fresh attack has bees 
made ; we have finished the redoubt and planted 
some guns there; but there are defects in the 
whole position both ef castle and town, which I 
only hope he is not wise enough to understand. 
Hark! there is a trumpet bluwing at the gate 
—a summons, I suppose; let us go and see.” 
It proved to be not exactly as he supposed ; 
for Tilly's envoy, on being admitted to the 
presence of Merven and Herbert, did not for. 
mally demand the surrender of the place. Tbe 
import of the message was, that the Bavarian 
eneral desired to confer with the governor of 
Liglasiterg at any place that he would appoint ; 
a truce being agreed upon for the time. A 
resolute answer was returned, to the effect that 
such a proposal was quite inadmissible, and 
that any farther communication that might be 
required, must take place with Sir Horaee 
Vere, general in chief of the Palatine forces. 
Scarcely had the trumpeter and the two 
commissionors, by whom he was accompanied, 
retired, when a sharp cannonade was 
from the north-east; and when Herbert aod 
his companion hastened to the pheasant gar- 
den, they found that the newly constructed re- 
doubt was in possession of the enemy, and thet 
the force by which the attacking party was sup- 
ported left not the most remote chance of re- 
covering the position lost. Such was the first 
event of importance in the siege of Heidelberg. . 


— 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tre cannen thundered from the Geisberg ; 
and thick and fast the cannon-balls fell into the 
town and castle; but the distance was great. 
the science ef projectiles little knowa ; and fur 
several days the damage done was of no great 
importance. Nearer and nearer, however, the 
Bavarian general pushed his approaches ; and 
almost hourly news reached the city of fresh 
reinforcements having arrived in the enemy's 
camp, of eome other point being assailed, or 
some other gate blockaded. No advantage. 
however, was gained against the place without 
a fierce and resolute contest. No soener was 
a trench dog, than the foe were driven from it; 
ho sooner was a fresh battery constructed, than 
a fierce.and vigorous assault was made to wrest 
it from the hands of the enemies. Still, how- 
ever, they advanced slowly but steadfastly. If 
they were driven back defeated one day, they 
gained somewhat more than they had ‘lost the 
next; and with fresh troops continually puur- 
ing upon the spot assailed, they carried oo the 
strife unceasingly ; while the garrison of Hei- 
delberg were too few in number to oppose any- 
thing like an effectual resistance ; and retired 
every night utterly exhausted hy the labours 
of the day. 

Wherever the struggle was the most severe; 
there was Colonel Herbert and Algernon Grex ; 
wherever the fire was the hottest, and 
danger most imminent, there they were in the 
midst of it. The confidence of the soldiery was 
unbounded in those two commanders, especially 
towards the former, who, leading, encouraging, 
directing, inepired them by his example, and 
guided them by his experience; and although 
they saw that the Bavarian army deiy made 
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some progress, yet they easily perceived that, 
if the resistance was carried on with such vig- 
eur, months must pass ere the town could be 
reduced; and the never silent voice of hope 
assured them, that ere then succour would 
arrive. 3 P 

On the nineteenth of August, under a tremen- 
dous fire of all kinds of missiles, an assault 
was made on the Trutzkaiser, one of the prin- 
cipal defences of the town; and for nearly an 
hour and a half one storining party after another 
peured on relieving each other; but each was 
met and driven back with a degree of vigour 
and determination which the Bavarian general 
had not been led to expect from the terror and 
consternation which he knew his first approach 
bad spread through the town. The citizens 
aided the soldiers ; the soldicrs encouraged the 
citizens ; and not only were the assailants re- 
pulsed, but followed far beyond the defences, 
and many of them slaughtered between the 
walls and the main body of the Bavarian army. 

abit is a marvellous thing, familiarizing us 
with all that is most dreadful and abhorrent to 
our nature. At first the fall of cach cannonball 
in the streets of the town, the destruction of a 
chimney, the carrying away of a buttress, spread 
a thrill of terror through the whole place. The 
inhabitants covered over the narrow streets 
with large sheets of linen to hide them from the 
eyes which they imagined were directing the 
messengers of death towards cvery one who 
was seen walking in the towo. The fall of the 
place was looked upon as inevitable; and many 
of the burghers cursed in their hearts the garri- 
son, whose resistance exposed them to a siege. 
‘There were others, however, and indeed the 
inajor part of those who had remained in the 
town, whose ere and devotion were of a 
firmer quality; and the spirit which animated 
them spread to almost all the rest, as soon as 
habit bad rendered the ears of the et hand 
familiar with the roar of the artillery. be 
death of a citizen by a shot from above then be- 
gan to be spoken of as an unfortunate accident ; 
uod the man, who some days before would have 
run half a mile at the report of a cannon, only 
jamped a littie on one side to avoid the falling 
etune-work, when a ball struck one of the 
buildings of the city close to bim. 

One person in the beleaguered place, how- 
ever, could not be reconciled to the dangers of 
that siege. Persunal fears she had none; she 
~went out into the town; she visited the wound- 
ed and the sick in the hospitals; she passed 
along the most exposed streets and the paths 
under the immediate fire of the enemy ; ehe 
comforted and supported the timid; she encour- 
aged the resolute and strong-hearted ; she spoke 
of resistance unto death, and loyalty that knew 
No termination but the grave. Wherever she 
came, her presence to the hardy man or the 
frightened woman was as that of a strengthen- 
ing angel ; and men turned to ask, “‘ Who would 
have thought that fair Mistress Agnes Herbert, 
80 gay, so gentle, and so tender, would ever 
have shown such courage and resolution 1” 

But in the solitude of her own chamber the 
heart of Agnes sank at the thunder of the can- 
nonade, when she thought of those 80 dear ex- 
posed to hourly peril ; and when a group of men 
were eegp bearing a saa or dying comrade 
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from the quarter where her father and her lever 
were engaged, a feeling of sickening apprehen- 
sion would come over ber; and often with faint 
steps she would hurry forth to see the face of 
the dying man. Then she would reproach her- 
self for weakness, resolving, for the future, not 
to anticipate the evil day ; and.would prepare 
to cheer with bright smiles the return of weary 
friends, when the combat and the watch were 
over. 

They needed all that could be done, indeed, 
to keep up their spirits in the contest that we~ 
going on; for day by day and hour by how 
ndtwithstanding every effort of the garrieos 
notwithstanding an amount of courage on the 
part of the citizens which no one had anticipat- 
ed, the encmy gained ground. To Herbert it 
was a bitter disappointment as well as grief; for 
calculating with the experience of long years of 
war, he felt sure, that when Tilly commenced 
the siege, the forces of the Bavarian general 
were inadequate to the task he had undertaken, 
and that Heidelberg could hok! out fur months, 
if it were defended as he was resvulved it should 
be. But a few days after the siege commeno- 
ed, fresh bodies of troops appeared where they 
had not been expected; a greater number of 
proves of heavy ordnance, then had been in the 

mperial camp on the fourteenth of August 
opened their fires on the town and castle on the 
nineteenth ; and the report became rife, that the 
general of the besieging army had been reinfor- 
ced by ten thousand men from the forces of the 
Archduke. The English officer became moody 
and deaponding ; and, though in the hour of 
danger and of combat he wae full of fire and 
energy, filling the soldiers by his very look with 
courage and determination like his own, yet, 
when he returned to his lodging in the castle, 
he would fall into long fits of silence, gaze upon 
the ground with a gloomy eye, or pure over @ 
plan of the defences, and sadly shake his head. 

The operations of the siege were at first con- 
fined to the left bank of the Neckar; and the 
communjcation with the towo from the right 
bank by the road over the covered bridge was 
unimpeded except by occasional parties of cav- 
alry, who would pillage the peasantry, bringing 
in provisions, unless protected by a strong 

uard. The supply of the town, however, was 
facilitated by the exertions of the Baron of 
Oberntraut and hie small force; and hie very 
name had become so terrible to the Imperial 
troops, that the enemy’s cavalry would with- 
draw in haste at the very first news of his ap- 
proach. Often, indeed, he came upon them un- 
aware like a quick thunderstorm ; and elmost 
daily news arrived in the city of this regiment 
of Croats, or that body of Cossacks, having 
been defeated by Oberntraut, and driven over 
the river in terror and confusion. He himself, 
however, never appeared within the walls till 
the month of September came in; and from the 
batteries above the Pheasant-garden a tremen- 
dous fire was kept up during the greater part of 
one whole day upon the defences of the castle 
and the town. The elements, tov, on that 
morning seemed to fight on behalf of the enemy. 
One of the most awfal tempests, that a land, 
prolific in storms, bad ever witnessed, swept 
the valley of the Neckar. Lightning and bail 
filled the air. The thunder almost drowned the 


(@-what was then called the Spire’s gate, to where 
‘the walls of the town joined those of the castle. 
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cannonade; and about four o'clock, the wind, 
which had been rising for some time, increased 
to a perfect hurricane. Chimneys were blown 
down; houses were unroofed ; men and wom- 
en were killed in the streets by the falling ma- 
sonry ; and, in the midst of the terror and con- 
fasion, which this awful phenomenon created, 
the Bavarian general ordered 2 general assault 
to be made on the defences of the town and the 
castle. Merven, about two-thirds of the garri- 
son, and a large body of the armed citizens pre- 
gented themselves to defend the place from 


Herbert, with Algernon Grey, the Dutch troops, 
and the English volunteers, together with two 
handred Palatinate infantry, undertook to repel 
the enemy in their attempt to storm the castle. 
The cannonade on both sides was tremendous, a8 
the Imperial troops marched steadily to the as- 
gault; and from the top of the round tower at 
the angle of the great casemate, Colonel Her- 
bert watched their approach, anxiously calcu- 
lating to what point their efforts would be di- 
rected; while several inferior officers stood be- 
side him to carry his orders to Algernon Grey 
and others who were in command of the troops 
in the outworks. Suddenly, a8 he stood and 
watched, he perceived the fire of several of the 
largest of the enemy’s guns turned in the direc- 
tion of the lower part of the town, and, as it 
seemed to him, upon the bridge; but, from the 
spot where he stuod, he could not discover 
what was taking place in that part of the city. 
After a moment’s considerativn, be pointed with 
his hand towards the outworks which crossed 
the Pheasant-garden and the small battery on 
the muunt at the angle, which commanded the 
trench towards the Ape's-nest, that had been 
Jost in the early part of the giege. 

“There will be the principal attack,” he said, 
speaking to the officers near him. ‘Speed 
away, Wormser, to the troops, by the batb- 
house, and order them to detach fifty men to 
reinforce the batiery. I must awag to see 
what is going on down there; but I will join 
them in the Pheasant-garden in a few minutes.” 

“You will see ees the block-house, sir, 
by the Carmelite-wood, where the English vol- 
unteers are pusted,"’ said one of the officers who 
had marked the fire directed upon the lower 
part of the town; ‘I dare say the Eari can tell 
you what is going on.” 

Herbert made no reply, but hurried away as 
fast as he could go, seeing two more guns 
brought to bear upon the town, towards the riv- 
er. As he hurried across the great casement, 
and thence through the gardens, the balls fell 
thick about him from the lesser guns of the 
Bavarian batteries. Every moment sume of 
the fine rare trees, collected from all parts of 
the world, at an enormots expense, crashed 
under the shot, or fell, torn asunder, strewing 
the ground with fruits and flowers, such as Eu- 
rope seldom saw. The vice and the fully of un- 
necessary war, is never, perhaps, more strongly 
felt than when its destructive effects are seen 
amongst all the fair and beautiful objects which 
the peaceful arts have gathered or produced. 
But the thoughts and feelings of Herbert at that 
Moment were’ those of the warrior alone: the 
thoughtful and costemplative tnan, which he 
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had appeared in calmer days, was cast away, 
and the lion was roused within him. The trees, 
in whose shade and in whose appearance be 
had delighted, he now cursed, for covering ia 
some degree the approach of the enemy, and 
he would willingly have ordered them all to be 
swept away. 

Turning the angle of the Pheasant-gardea, 
be soon reached the block-house, where Alger . 
non Grey, with bis band of Englishmen, suppon- 
ed by acompany of Dutch infantry, had been sta- 
tioned, as acon as the preparations for an assault 
had been perceived ; and ashe reached the footof 
the mound, the young Earl came down to meet 
him, asking, ‘‘ Have you seen my ” 

“No,” answered Herbert, quickly. ‘“* What 
news from below there !—they seem Gring apes 
the bridge.” 

“The wind has carried off the roof of the 
bridge,” said Algernon Grey, “ and there is a 
great firing near the gate tower on the other 
side. One cannot well see what is taking place 
for the smoke and the tower; but fresh troops 
seem coming up from Neapheim and the plaias.” 

Herbert set his teeth hard, but made no re- 
ply ; and, mounting to,the block-house, he gazed 
out, holding fast by an iron stancheon ; fur, oa 
that high ground, it was scarcely possible to 
stand against the force of the hurricane. After 
a@ moment's consideration, he turned to hie 
young countryman, saying in a low voice, 
There is no one there we can trust. The 
fellow there is a coward, given that post be- 
cause we thought it quite secure from attack. 
You will not be wanted here, Algernon. Take 
twenty men with you, and run down witb all 
speed. Assume the command at once; if he 
resists, blow his brains out; and at all events, 
Maintain the gate. If we lose the bridge, they 
will not be long out of the town.” 

Without a word the young nobleman ubeyed, 
hurried down by the shortest paths, and passed 
through the deserted streets of the town, where 
no human being was to be seen but a wounded 
soldier crawling slowly back from the walls, 
aod an offieer, still more badly hurt, carried is 
the arms of three or four hospital men. He 
soon reached the Heidelberg side of the bridge, 
where he found the gates open, and the arch. 
way under the hither tower crowded with gol 
diery. From the other side of the Neckar, 
upon the bridge and the farther tower, was di- 
rected a terrible fire from a considerable bouy 
of Bavarian infantry with two small pieces of 
cannon; and from time to time the balls from 
the battery on the Geisberg passed over the 
bridge and dropped into the stream, without do- 
ing much damage, except to ene of tho nearer 
piers and the houses in the lower towa; for it 
would seem that the Bavarian Officers above 
were somewhat embarrassed by the positiva of 
their own men on the right bank of the river. 

“Clear the way,” cried Algernon Grey, 
‘Cand, in Heaven's name, establish some order! 
There, Lauzprisade, array your men behind the 
gates, and keep ready to close and defend them, 
in case of need. Where is your commander !*” 

“God knows,’’ answered the man, with a 
laugh ; ** we have not seen him for thie hour. 
And Wasserstein and the rest over there are 
fighting as well as they can without orders.” 

“Well, I will command them,” saswercd 
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Algernon Grey ; and, advancing at the head of 
hie men, he crossed the pee towards the op- 
Posite gate. Just in the middle of the passage, 
a bullet through one of the windows of the bridge 
atrock his corslet and glanced off, wounding a 
man behind; but the young Earl burried on; 
and, forcing his way through the men crowd- 
ed round the gate, mounted hy the atone stairs 
to the top of the town, which was crowd- 
ed by gallant fellows returning the fire of the 
enemy from every window and loop-hole. One 
Man in particular, a burly-looking German, 
. holding the rank, which we should now terta 
sergeant, stood with his whole person exposed 
at the largest aperture, whilst two young lads 
behind him loaded and re-loaded a store of ar- 
quebuses, with which he busied himself in pick- 
ing off the principal assailants, perfectly heed- 
less of the shot, which sometimes passed through 
the window close to him, sometimes struck 
epon the stone-work, or lodged in the wood 
and tiles of the conical roof just above. 

“You are Wasserstein,” said Algernon Grey, 
laying his band upon his shoulder. “I know 
you by your gallantry—let me luok out for a 
moment, I want to see what is going on.” 

“One shot more, sir, at that man with the 
green plume,” replied the man, who instantly 
recognised him. ‘‘We must make the best 
fight we can; bot I think they are bringing up 
fresh guns; at least, I see horses there coming 
at a great pace.” 

Even while he was speaking he had been 
taking a quiet and deliberate aim; and the next 
porary the gun went off, and a Bavarian officer 


“There, that will do,” said Wasserstein. 
‘Now, sir, but don’t be long.” 

Algernon Grey advanced to the window and 
gazed out. The next instant a shot grazed his 
face, shattered a part of his steel cap, and pass- 
ed off; bot he did not move an inch, and he, 
could hear the man behind him murmur, ‘ Ah! 
that is something like." 

“Good news, my friend,” said Algernon Grey: 
“that is Oberntraut coming up in their rear. 
I know his cornet, I must go out to meet him. 
You had better come down and command at the 
drawbridge when it is let down for me to pass.” 

“T would rather go with you,” said the man. 

“ There is nonce here that I can trust but you.” 
waid Algernon Grey, laying his hand upon his 
arm. ‘You must stay tu support me, in case 
of need,” 

“Well, I will, then,” answered Wasserstein. 
“Fire away, my men, fire away! Dun’t give 
them a moment's rest: the young Englishman 
is going to cut their throats.” 

Descending to the gates, Algernon Grey ad- 
dressed a few words to his men, arrayed them 
with as broad a front as the space would per- 
mit, and, after a moment or two spent in prep- 
aration, that the enemy might be taken by sur- 
prise, the gates were thrown open, and the 
drawbridge lowered in an instant. With short- 
ened pikes, and shoulder touching shoulder, the 
English band rushed across, with their young 
leader at their head, while every loop-hole of the 
tower paured forth shot upon the enemy. A 
number of men, with long planks to form a sort 
of temporary bridge, were right in the way ; but 
seeing what seemed to be a considerable body 
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of the garrison rush forth to the charge, they 
dropped the timber and ran back upon the ranks, 
which were covering their approach, and threw 
the first line into confusion., The narrow road 
did not admit of a wide front to either party ; 
and, assailed impetuously by the English pike- 
men, the front line of the Bavarians gave way, 
driving the second back upon those behind. A 
number fell; one or two on the left jumped 
down the bank into the Neckar; and confusion 
and disarray had spread panic amongst a bo¢dw 
of several hundred men, before a mere handf 
of assailants, when the sharp galloping of hori 
was heard from beyond the turn of the roat; 
and shots, and cries, and words of command 
sounded from the rear. A young officer of the 
Bavarian infantry made a gallant effort to rally 
bis flying soldiers, but it was in vain; and, wa- 
ving his sword in the air, Algernon Grey ex- 
elaimed, ‘On! on! gallant hearts. Oberntraut 
is upon their rear. Push on for that gun. We 
roust have one trophy at least.” 

The men answered with a cheer, and the 
next moment the cannon was in their hande. 
Up the slopes, amongst the rocks and orchards, 
down by the stream, up to their middles in wa- 
ter, the Bavarian troops fled without order; 
and the moment after, the young Earl could see 
the Palatinate horsemen dashing in amongst 
them, pursuing wherever the ground permitted 
it, and cutting them down without mercy. It 
was a wild and strange scene; and in the midst 
of it was seen Oberntraut himself, withuat any 
of the defensive armour of the period, but hab- 
ited merely with hat and plume, buff coat of 
untanned leather, and thick gloves and riding- 
boots. 

“Qberntraut! Oberntraut!” cried Algernon 
Grey, as he came near; but Oberntraut took no 
notice, dealing a blow here and there with his 
sword at the heads of the routed Bavarians, and 
riding on towards the bridge. Yet it Was clear 
that he must have recognised the English par-" 
ty; for they had a Bohemian flag with them, 
they wore the Palatinate scarfs, and no blow 
was struck at any of them, although the road 
was 80 narrow that the young Earl was obliged 
to balt his men, and give them a different for- 
mation round the captured gun, in order to let 
the cavalry pass. 

‘He is heated, and impatient with the fight,” 
thought Algernon Grey; and, without farther 
comment, he commanded his men to bring the 
gun, and the stores of ammunition that were 
with it, into the town, and returned towards 
the bridge, knowing that there was scarcely a 
part of the defences where the presence of eve- 
ry man, who could be spared from other points, 
was not necessary. The drawbridge was by this 
time down again, and the gates open ; and, leav- 
ing the cannon in the hands of Wasserstein, the 
young Englishman burried up with his men to- 
wards the block-house, where he had heen first 
posted, remarking a tremendous fire from the 
right of the Pheaéant-garden, and adensesmoke 
rising up from under a cavalier of late construc- 
tion, still farther to the right. As he approach- 
ed, the comparative quietness of ese to- 
wards the block-honse, and in the park of the 
Friesenberg, showed him that an attack had 
been made in that quarter; and, turning to the 
right, through the narrow winding paths and 
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balf-completed terraces of Solomon de Caus, he 
eoon found himself at the entrance of the Phea- 
sani-garden, and had a view of the outworks 
which had formed’one of the principal points of 
attack. The fire seemed somewhat to have 
slackened ; but the Palatinate troops were still 
ranged within the parapet, and a group of offi- 
cers were seen standing near the centre of the 
platform, amongst whom Algernon Grey could 
remark the figure of Herbert, and, somewhat to 
his surprise, that of Oberntraut also. Herbert's 
face was turned away from the Bavarian bat- 
teries, and his attitude at once made the young 
Englishman say to himself, ‘‘ The enemy have 
been repulsed.” The next moment, he saw 
Oberntraut shake Culonel Herbert warmly by 
the hand, and descend the steps leading to the 
path immediately in front. The young Baron 
came on with a heavy brow, and eyes bent 
down, a8 if in deep thought, scarcely seeming 
to perceive the approaching party with the 
Earl at its head. Algernon stopped him, how- 
ever, and took his band, saying, ‘* What is the 
matter, my friend?” 

Oberntraut gazed in his face gravely, then 
suddenly returned his io warroly replying, 
“There is a great deal I do not understand ; 
but I am sure you're honest—I am sure you 
are, and [ have said so.” 

Without waiting for any answer, Oberntraut 
turned away and walked down the hill; and, 
murmuring to himself, ‘‘ This is very strange,” 
the young Earl advanced and mounted the steps 
to the top of the cavalier. There he saw the 
enemy in full retreat, carrying with them, ap 

rently, a number of killed and wounded. 

erbert was now at the farther side of the 
work ; but, though he must have seen thé young 
Englishman approach, he did not turn towards 
him; and when Algernon spoke, his reply, 
though not discourteous, was distant and cold. 

« The assault has been repelled, my lord,” he 
said ; ‘* and will not be renewed to-night ; nev- 
ertheless, it may be as well to be prepured; 
and, therefure, I will beg you to command here 
in my absence, while I return for a while to the 
castle, whither I am called by business.” 

Algernon Grey was pained and surprised ; 
but it was not a moment or a scene in which 
any explanation could be asked; and, saying 
merely, * Very well, I will do so,” he turned to 
examine once more the retreating foree of the 
enemy. 

Herbert, in the mean time, descended into 
the Pheasant-garden ; and, quickening his pace, 
as voon as be was under covering of the trees, 
he walked in the most direct line to his own 
aoagiig in the tower. 

in opening the door he found Agnes watch- 
ing for his return; and her face lighted up with 
joy, as soon as she beheld him; but a cloud 
came over it the next instant to see him return 
alone, which had seldom happened of late. 

“Oh, my dear father,” whe cried; “I am 
glad to see you back ‘aninjured. This has 
been a terrible day—but where is Algernon? 
Is he hurt?” and here her voice sunk almost 
to a whisper. 

“No, my child,” anawered Herbert, gravely ; 
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of the cireolar room, unlocked a drawer, scd 
took out a sealed letter, which he instantly 
broke open and e¢mmenced reading. Agues 
remarked that his band trembled, whick sbe 
had never seen in her life before. When be 
had done, he seated himself and leaned his head 
upon his hand in thought. 

“ Agnes, my love,” he said at length; “ this 
place is no place for you. The dangers are too 
great, the scenes are too terrible. I must send 
you to Louisa Juliana till the siege is over.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Agnes; ‘‘I cannot, I will 
not leave you.” 

“ Hush !” said Herbert; ‘‘you must go; your’ 
presence here unnerves me. I will send off a 
messenger early to-morrow morning to the 
Electress to know if you can be safe with ber. 
He can be back in two days; and then yoa 
must go. Your stay here and all the nsks 
would drive me mad.” . 

Agnes bent down ber head and wept; bot 
Herbert's determination came too late. Before 
the following evening a large force of Imperial 
infantry and several pieces of cannon crossed 
the Neckar by the bridge at Ladenburg, and 
were brought round to the opposite side ef the 
bridge. Tho town was thus completely is- 
vested ; and, although not cut off from all eom- 
munication with the country without, the ob- 
stacles that presented themselves were such 
as Herbert would not willingly expose bs 
daughter to encounter. 


—p— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


On an evening at the end of summer, while 
leaves were yet green and skies yet full 
of sunshine, thougl: the long daylight of the 
year's prime had diminishes) somewhat more 
than an hour, and darkness and winter were 
stealing slowly forward in the distance, a small 
but handsome room, richly furnished with 
everything that the taste of that day could dis- 


play, with. exquisite carvings of old oak, with j 


fine pictures, with velvet hangings, ay, 

with yreen shrubs and flowers, both rare 

“beautifal,. showed preparations for a sopper 
party, at which two persons only were expect 
ed. The table was arranged with great taste: 
rich fruits, in a silver vase, formed a pyramid 
in the midst; and two or three dishes, of the 
most beantiful workmanship, presented various 
tempting pieces of confectionery strewed over, 
in quaint devices, gnd in a regular pattern, with 
minute flowers. On the right of the principal 
table, at some little distance, was a carved oak 
buffet, covered with crimson velvet, just seen 
from beneath the edges of a damask napkin, on 
which were arranged some large silver tankards 
of beautiful forms, two golden goblets, and sev- 
eral tall glasses gilded on the atem. The wio- 
dows of the room were open, but shaded with 
trees and flowering shrubs, and a green soft 
light spread through the interior, as the rays of 
the setting sun poured through the veil of leaves, 
That light began to assume a purple hee, show- 
ing that the orb of day had touched the verge 
of the horizon, when a lady entered by a duor 


‘the is safe and well, and has done his devoir: from the gardens, magnificently habited in aa 


gallantly ;” and, putting her gently aside, he 
sdvanced to a small cabinet on the other side 


evening dreas, With somewhat more display of 
her fair person than the general habits of the 
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English people rendered decorous. We see the 
same mode of dress in the pictures of Rubens, 
especially those in which be represents the 
eourt of France at that period; but the cos- 
tume had not yet become general in Great 
Britain, and, to English minds, the dress might 
have been higher, the wing-like “collar more 
close. The lady closed the door and locked it; 
looked eagerly round, advanced to the other 
door, and did the same. Then, taking a: small 
vial from that fair bosom, and a plate from the 
table, she poured out of the little bottle a white 
powder into the centre of the plate. There was 
a little vase of silver standing near, filled with 
powdered sugar, and from it she took a portion 
with a small silver ladle, then mingled the sugar 
and the white powder in the plate intimately 
together, and sprinkled the confectionery thickly 
with the mixture. This done, she again gazed 
reund, looked out through both the windows, 
re; jaced the little vial in her bosom, and then 
unlocking cither door, went forth again. 

The room remained vacant for half an hour ; 
twilight succeeded to broad day, and night to 
twilight, but soft and fair; no leavy darkness, 
but a gentle transparent shade, with the star- 
light and the coming moon, felt though not 
seon, within the chamber. The windows re- 
mained open; the soft air sighed in through 
the branches, and a solitary note of the long- 
singing merle was heard every now and then 
from beneath the Icaves. , 

Suddenly the quick hoofs of a number of 
horses sounded on the rvad near, then atopped, 
and voices talking gaily in the house succeeded. 
Two servants cntered that carefully decked 
room, and lighted the candles in the lustres. 
A moment after, a man, in a white cap and 
apron, fullowed, looked over the whole table, 
moved some of the flowers upon the dishes, but 
the cook did not seem to remark that aught had 
been done to his confectionery. 

\’Ods life, there are more of them coming,” 
he cried, addressing the other two servants, as 
the tramp of more horses was heard; “I wish 
they would keep their hungry throats away. 
Run wut, Lloyd, and see who are these new 
epes.”’ 

The room was left vacant again for a few 
minutes, and then the deor was thrown open by 
one of the attendants. The lady entered, lean- 
ing somewhat languishingly on the arm of a tall, 
handsome young man, splendidly dressed, but 
yet without that air of high birth and courtly 
habits which were eminently conspicuous in his 
fair companion. 

A slight degree of paleness spread over the 
Jady's face as she passed the threshold, and the 
deep fringed eyelids dropped over the large 
black eyes. The gentleman's look was upon 
her at the moment, and bis brow somewhat 
contracted ; his countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of shrewd and bitter meaning. He 
said naught, however; and the lady, recovering 
herself in a moment, turned her head, saying to 
the servant behind, “ Let the men wait—tell 
the boy I will seo him, and receivo his lord’s 
fetter after supper.” 

“ Who are these men 1” asked the gentleman, 
advancing with her towards the table. 

“The page of the Earl of Hillingdon, my 
good lord,” she replied, with a sarcastic smile, 
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seating herself in the nearest chair ; “ his page 
and a servant, bearing a letter from that nuble 
gentleman to poor deserted me.” : 
_ “Nay, not much deserted,” cried the other, 
in a gallant tone, ‘‘ when my heart and so many 
others are at your fect.” 

“Hush !”” she said sharply, thoogh in a low . 
voice, “ nothing of this before the servants.” 

As she spoke a dish waa brought in, and 
handed first to her guest ; but he would be ex. 
tremely courtevus that night, and ordered it to 
be carried to her. She took some at once, and 
ate without noticing his attention, but sayi 
aloud, as he helped himself, “I am but a poor’ 
housekeeper, my good lord, and am sorry my 
noble uncle is not here to treat you better ; but 
I told the cook to do his best, and show his 
skill.” 

“Oh, this is excellent!” replied the gentle- 
man, “and will make up for my bad fare yester- 
day at Hertford, where everything was so bitter 
methought I was poisoned. The taste is in my 
mouth still.” 

“Nay, we must drive it thence with better 
things,” said the lady. “I would not. deny my- 
sclf the pleasure of recciving you, when you 
wrote to say you would come, though my uncle 
was absent; and I must try to make up for 
your disappointrtent in not finding him, by 
giving you good checr—will you not take 
wine?” : 

“ Let us drink from the same cup,” said the 
gentleman, with a soft and passionate look, not- 
withstanding her warning ; ‘the wine will only 
taste sweet to me, if your lips sip it too.” 

The lady's cye flashed suddenly, and her brow 
grew dark ; but she answered, tossing her proud 
head, “I drink after no one, my lord. As to 
drinking after me, you may do as you please. 
Give me some wine.” : 

“Oh, your cup will render the wine nectar 
to me,” said the guest, while the attendant to 
whom she had spoken poured out some wine 
for her into one of the golden goblets. She 
took a small portion, and then told the man to 
give it to her visitor, saying, with a laugh not 
quite natural, ‘“‘ What fvolish things men are!” 

The supper proceeded ; dish after dish was 
brought in, but the gentleman would taste noth- 
ing of what the lady had not partaken hefore, 
till his conduct became somewhat remarkable. 
Her brow grew dark as night for an instant, 
but cleared again; and all that remained was & 
bright red spot upon her cheek. 

There was a slight rustling sound near the 
open window, as the supper drew towards its 
conclusion, and the lady remarked, “ The wind 
methinks is risigg”” Twice or thrice she look- 
ed in the directi@W of the window, and a sort of 
anxious uncortain expression came into her 
face. She pressed her guest to drink more 
wine, and be did so, always using the same 
cup and keeping it by him; but the wine at 
last seemed to haye its effect. Tis face flushed, 
his eyes spar is language became warm 
and passiona what coarse withal, and 
mingled with itterness especially on the 
subject of woman’s heart and mind, which was 
little less than insulting in a lady's presence. 

Her eye fixed upon him firmly, shining clear 
and bright like a diamond, from under the 
slightly contracted brow ; the red spot vanished 
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from her cheek, and she remained deadly pale. 
« Why gaze you at me eo sternly, lovely Kato 1” 
asked her guest. 

« Because I think you do not yet know wo 
men rightly,” answered the lady at once: “ you 
will Jearn better one day. You need wait no 
longer,”’ she continued, turning to the attend- 
ants; «‘we will be our own servants. Now, 
my good lord, to end your supper, taste one of 
these tarts of Flemish cream. I marked well 
when last you were here that you loved them, 
and I had them prepared expressly for you.”” 

One of the servants, ere he went, carried the 
silver dish to bis lady’s guest; but the gentle- 
man kept his rule. ‘ Will you divide one with 
me, bright Kate!” he asked. _ 

« Nay,” she answered, glancing her eyes for 
an instant to the window, “I am not fond of 

« Then I will not take them either,” said her 
visitor. « What you love will love—what you 
take I will take.” 

The lady set her teeth bard; then, as the 
servant set down the dish and withdrew, she 
suddenly stretched out her hand to another 
plate, saying in a low but firm voice, and with 
a bland smile, “ Well I will divide one of these 
lady-grace’s, as they call them, with you.” 

“That is kind, lovely Kate,” cried the visi- 
tor, drawing his chair nearer to her; “and of 
all lady's grace on earth, let me have yours.” 

The lady smiled again quite sweetly, parted 
the sort of cheesecake equally, and gave him 
half. He paused an instant, and she began. 
Then he ate, saying, “‘ This is excellent.” 

“(Tt is not bad,” she answered, continuing to 
ot the cake, and keeping her eyes fixed upon 


“ Now that I have my Jady’s grace,” he con- 
tinued, drawing nearer still, and endeavouring 
to put his arm round her. But, instantly, she 
started up with a look of scorn; and, at the 
seme moment, William Ifford sprang in at the 
open window. 

“What is this, my lord!” he cried, ‘insult- 
ing my sweet cousin! Upstart and villain as 

ou are, were there a drop of reully noble blood 
Jn your veins—” 

“It is vain, William! it is vain!” said the 
lady, in alow tone. “ You have come too late. 
I have eaten too. My right noble lord, you 
look very pale. I told you that you knew not 
women rightly. You know them now—as 
moch as e'er you will know. Heaven! how 
faint I feel! But his eyes roll in his head. 
Stop him from the door, William. You arb 
sick, my lord! Will you some Flemish 
cream, or taste more co lady’s grace! 
Methinks you have had endbgh for once.” 

“T was warned! I was warned !” murmured 
the unhappy man, holding by the table for sup- 
port. 

“Ay; but not warned that tho hate of a 
heart like mine will sacri; ife itself for ven- 
geance,” answered the | king down into 
@ seat. 

“J will have vengeance, @@,” said the guest, 
atarting up, and staggering with a furious effurt 
towards the door. But William Ifford caught 
him by the breast, and threw him back. He 
einaeeree ere roles for a moment or two in 
frightful convulsions, and then, with a scream 
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like that of a sea-bird in a storm, gave up the 
host. 

: William Ifford was at this moment by the 

lady’s side. ‘‘ Catherine! Catherine !” he cried, 

“ have you taken much?” 

She made no answer; some quick sharp 
shudders passed over her frame, and a sort of 
choking sobbing convulsed her throat. A mio- 
ute after, her head fell back upon the chair, and 
then, with a low but sharp sound, sunk dowa 
to the ground. . 

Her guilty kinsman gazed from the ove 
corpse to the other with a wild and hesitating 
luok. But then he thought he heard a noise. 
It was the sound of steps and voices coming 
near; and, leaping through the window, be 
disappeared. He could not have been gone 
fity yards when the door of the room was 
burst open in haste, and the attendants of the 
house flocked in, with the page Frill and the 
old servant Tony in the midst. 

“ Poisoned, boy! poisoned!” cried the maa 
named Lloyd. ‘Heaven and earth! it is toe 
true!" 

All paused fn an instant, as the eight which 
that terrible chamber presented lay before their 
eyes; and for some moments not @ word was 
said, while one gazed over the shoulders of 
another at the two corpses. Then all barst 
forth at once, surrounding the Earl of Hilling- 
don‘s page, and questioning him closely with 
eager and vociferous tongues; but Frill was 
more guarded in his answers than might have 
been expected. He told them that, liking all 
fine sights, he had amused himself by watching 
the Lady Catherine and her guest at supper. 
through the window on the right, between 
which and the other window stood a thick tree. 
He then detailed minutely all that had occurred 
till the entrance of Sir William Ifford; declared 
that he had heard steps approaching over the 
Great? lawn, and there had seen some one sn¢- . 

enly appear in the room, who, he supposed, 
had entered by the other window. He stoutly 
denied having seen the intruder’s face ; but at 
the same time remarked that the poisoning coald 
not be his doing, for that nothing more was 
eaten, till, in the midst of high words, which 
first gave him a clew to the terrible truth, the 
one had fallen, and then the other, and ke had 
run hn oe bring assistance. 

Had the poison been of such @ quality that 
any antidote would have proved effectual, so 
much time was lost that pone could be admin- 
istered. Not a spark of vitality remained whea 
the bodies were at length examined ; and the 
only indication of how the fatal event had oc- 
curred Which could be discovered, was a small 
vial in the lady’s bosom, containing & very 
minate portion of a white powder, Which, being 
tried on a dog, produced almost instant death. 

The wonder lasted its nine days and was 
then forgotten by the world ut large; but the 
sudden disappearance of Sir William I fford, the 
gay, the witty, the dissolute, centinued for 
some time longer to excite inquiry and remark. 
No one ever learned the conclusion of his his- 
tory ; some said he had entered a monastery of 
Barefooted Friars, and died there in the odoar 
of sanctity ; others, with greater probability oa 
their side, declared that be had turned Turk, 
and was to the day of his death ons of the mow 
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yelentless perseentors of the Christians. We 
only know that, on the night when this double 
death took place, a horseman rode away at a 
terrible pace from the small village in the neigh- 
bourhood, took his way as fast as possible 
towards the sea-side, and there left traces 
of his course behind. 4 

For three days the page and the old servant 
of the Earl of Hillingdon were detained in 
Huntingdonshire, to give evidence regarding 
the sudden death of two persons of such high 
rank ; but coroners were as wise, and coroners’ 
juries as enlightened, in those days ae in our 
own, and a burlesque verdict was returned in 
@ very tragic case. The stout old servant and 
ried ner companion then set out to jointheir 
lord, arrived in Germany in safety, and, thanks 
to many of those circumstances which migbt 
have seemed best calculated to impede them, 
such as their ignorance—or rather small knowl- 
edge—of the language, and their very narrow 
information upon geographical subjects, arrived 
within a few miles’ distance of Heidelber, 
with fewer difficulties than better instructe 

rsons would probably have encountered. 

e answers which they gave, in what they 
called German, to the questions of those who 
interrogated them Gunipletaly puzzled their ex- 
aminers; and the round they took to arrive at 
the city brought them to a point the must oppo- 
site from that at which a messenger from 
England might have been expected to appear. 
It was late at night when they arrived at the 
small village of Liegelhausen; but there they 
heard from the villagers a confirmation of the 
Tumours which had previously reached them, 
that Heidelberg was completely invested, and, 
to use the expression of the buors, ‘that a 
field mouse could not creep in.” 

“«T will try, at all events; said Frill, “ for! 
know my lord would yive his right hand for the 
news we bring. If it cost me my ears I will 
try ;” and with this magnanimous resolution 
he lay down to sleep. 


ie 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


fr was in the early gray of the morning: all 
was silent and solemn; the beleagured city 
lay in its bricf repose ; the cannon on the hills 
and at the gates were still; the camp of the 
assailants slumbered, except where the tired 
sentine] paced up and down, longing for relief, 
or where the wounded lay on the feverish beds 
of the crowded hospitals. Quietly and silently 
on foot, with their horses lef behind at the 
village, and in the dress of the Palatinate 
peasantry, the servant and the page plodded 
on as if going from Liegelliausen to Neunheim. 
Ere they had gone far, they saw the tents 
which now thickly covered the slopes towards 
the Héilgiberg. the huts of the Croats, and the 
breastworks which had been thrown up; while 
six pieces of artillery were seen stretched out 
upon 2 battery some three hundred yards up 
the hill. Still they walked on, however, plod- 
ding along, and affecting the heavy step and 
swinging air of the boor. 

They were within a hundred paces of the 
bridge, when suddenly, from the neighbouring 
Geld, they heard the call to stand, and the next 
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instant several Austrian soldiers, in their white 
uniforms, sprang down into the road. One 
seized Tony by the arm, and the others were 
running up, when the page gave a look to the 
Neckar and sprang down the bank. The water, 
fortunately, was low, and the boy's heart stout. 

“To Frill! in!" cried Tony; aud, without 
more ado, the youth dashed into the stream. 

Two shots were instantly fired a him, but 
in haste and ill-aimed. He was seen, too, from 
the bridge, and several arquehuses were dis. 
charged amongst the Austrians with very litide 
reverence for poor Tony, who had nearly suf. 
fered severely, held as he was in the midst of 
the enemy. Protected by the fire from the 
bridge, the boy hurried on for some way, up to 
his middle in water, then climbing on some 
rocks, and at length plunging boldly in where 
the tide was deep and strong. He was 4 good 
swimmer, but the force of the stream was 
great, and the water deadly cold. He was 
borne down, notwithstanding every effort, car- 
ried through one of the arches of the bridge, 
and though he struck for the shore as leng #9 
he could, yet nothing but the town wall pre. 
sented itself dipping in the river, and bie 
strength began to fail. A little sally-port aod 
landing-place at length came in sight; but the 

r lad’s heart sunk, for it was distant, and 

© felt no power Within him to reach kt. The 

last thing he saw was a man running quickly 

along on the top of the wall; then all became 

dim and green, with a rushing sound in the 

ears, bewildered thoughts, and, at length, dull 
forgetfulness. 

When the page opened his eyes again, he 
was in a small room and laid undre upon & 
bed, with an old man of a mild and venerable 
aspect gazing at him. His whole frame 
tingled; his breathing was heavy and diff- 
cult: % seemed as if there was a world upon 
his chest; and, for several minutes, he recol- 
lected naught of what had happened. There 
were sounds in the air, however, which soon 
recalled him to @ sense of where he was. 
Every minute or two a loud explosion shook 
the house and made the casements clatter as 
if the whole building were coming down ; and, 
raising himself upon his arm, he tried to speak ; 
but the old man gave him a sign to be silen 
and, going to a table near, brought bin a sm 
quantity of wine. 

It was long ere the stranger woud permit 
him to converse, and longer ere he would 
allow him to rise, although the page explained 
that be had come to bring some intelligence of 
importance to his lord the Earl of Hilliagdon. 

“ Your lord is qgite safe and well,” replied 
old Dr. Alting, to whose house the youth had 
been taken, in answer to his anxious inquiries, 
“and you can go to him by-and-by. At present 
you are not fit. There will be no assault to- 
day, for there was one yesterday ; so you will 
have time enough. 

But Frill was impatient, and about three 
o’clock he wae permitted to go forth with 
directions as to where he was likely to find 
hie master. The poor boy, however, had 
somewhat miscalculated his strength; for he 
found to climb the bill a weary task; and whea 
he had obtained admission into the castle, be 
was sent from place to place in search @ 
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Algernon, till at length he sat down at the foot 
of the second casement, and cried from very 
weariness. 

While there, a yeung officer passed with his 
hand bound up, and paused to enquire what 
giled him. Tbe matter was soon explained, 
and the Ind was once more directed onward, 
but with better assurance. 

«©The Sarl is at the block-house which you 
see just peeping up yonder,” said the officer ; 
«Tf left him there five minutes ago; but go by 
those lower paths, for the fire is somewhat hot, 
and you may chance to get hurt as I have dgne, 
or worse.” 

The boy rose again and walked on, passed 
through the park of tie Friesenberg, and ap- 
proached the edge of the Carmelite woud. The 
cannenade, as he went, became every moment 
more and more fierce, and the balls whistled 
more than once over his head, while the roar of 
the artillery was mingled at intervals with the 
rattling fire of small arms. Not only in front 
and to the right was heard the sullen sound of 
the heavy ordnance; but rolling round and 
round, the deep voice of the cannon from the 
walls, and then farther off again from the Im- 
perial batteries was heard like thunder in a 
forest, and still the mountains and rocks sur- 
rounding the narrow valley of Neckar echoed 
and re-echoed the terrific noise. He was a 
brave lad, but his nerves were shaken, and he 
fooked round from time to time to right and to 
left expecting to see the enemy forcing their 
way in. 

At length, however, he reached the foot of 
the little hill on which the block-house stcod, 
and, looking up, saw two or three men whose 
faces he knew well, standing above, before a 
small palisade. ‘Is my lord here, Halford?” 
he cried. ‘Is my lord here?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the man. ‘Come up, 
Frill ;” and the boy with a lightened heart ran 
up the steps of the mount. Before he reached 
the top, Algernon Grey came forth himself, 
saying to the man to whom Frill had spoken, 
“ Go round to Colonel Herbert, Halford, as fast 
as possible. Say there is no demonstration 
even here—that I have too many men, and we 
are doing nothing. Ah, Frill,is that you! Wel- 
come back, my go0e boy. How in Heaven's 
name got you in! Where is Tony?” 

“In the hands of the enemy,” replied the boy. 
“J swam the Neckar, and was nearly drowned, 
bot he was c BY 

“What ne@® from England?” asked Alger- 
nen Grey eagerly. ‘“ Did the Lady Catherine 
give you or Tony a letter for me 2” 

*None, my noble lord,” answered the page. 
“She intended, I believe, but was prevented.” 

“That is most unfortunate!” cried his lord 
bitterly. “All is going wrong here, and one 
word might have been of vast importance—” 

“I have something to tell, sir,” aaid Frill, in 
a low tone, “if you would move down a little, 
fer it is not fitted fer all eara.” 

Algernon took a few steps down the hill, 
saying, ‘Speak, speak !”’ and the boy went on, 
in a voice raised little above a whisper, to de- 
tail all that had occurred since he had left his 
lord. When he came to the catastrophe, Al- 
gernon Grey turned deadly pale, shocked and 
horrified beyond expression. For several min- 
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ates he did not utter a word, bnt gazed upos 
the ground in sad and bitter silence. He was 
free—the heavy bond which bad weighed upoa 
him for so many years was broken—his libeny 
was restored; but how dark and terrible were 
the means! and with these his mind busied it 
self in gloomy thoughts ere it would rest on 
aught else. ‘ 

“ Who was the man?” he asked at length,— 
“ho person you say came in by the window!” 

“I did not see his face, my lord," replied the 
boy; ‘but I heard the voice of Sir William If 
ford !” 

“My lord, my lord!” cried the soldier Hal- 
ford, coming back as fast as he could mn, 
« Colénel Herbert desires you to advance to the 

heasaut-garden, without a moment’s delay, 
leaving nothing but a guard bere.” 

Algernon Grey hurried up, called out the En- 
glish and Dutch troops from the block-house 
and a small detached trench in front, arrayed 
them on the slope, and, telling the pase to re 
main with the guard he left behind, erdered the 
men to advance at the charging pace by the 
winding path through the wood. The roll of 
musketry was now heard sharp and near, min- 
gled with drums beating the charge; and, fal- 
ing back to the side of the man Halford, the 
young Earl demanded what he had seen and 
heard. 

“There were full two thousand men, sir, advap 
cing to storm the works in the pheasant-garden,” 
he replied. “I counted ten Austrian ensigns 
myself; and there were a number of Bavarian 
troops behind.” ’ 

“ Were they near?” asked Algernon Grey. 

“Half way between the Crane’s-nest and the 
Cavalier,” replied the soldier. 

The young Earl ran on again to place himself 
at the head, murmuring, “ No time is to be lost, 
indeed.” 

The way was heavy and circuitous, interrupt 
ed by frequent flights of steps, which greatly 
delayed the men; but there was no cutting 
across ; for the trees and the rocks of the Frie- 
senherg in that part which had not yet been 
levelled, interrupted the straight course which 
might otherwise have been taken; and the 
firing was heard nearer and nearer, till even 
the sound of the guns did not drown the cries 
and shouts with which it was mingled ; whist 
still the beating drum and the blast of the 
trumpet was heard urging the men on either 
side to deadly strife. The young Earl's heart 
beat vehemently to get forward, but a full 
quarter of an hour clapsed ere he came in sight 
of the point of attack, approaching the works 
assailed by the angle of a fortified terrace which 
led tothe Cavalier. This terrace was, perhaps, 
the weakest point of the whole defences of the 
castle; and, though commanded by the guos 
of the Cavalier above, it formed a sort of step, 
as it were, tu the attack of the stronger work. 
The parapets, too, had been terribly shattered 
by the enemy’s fire, and, when the young Eng- 
lishman first caught sight of it, a terrible and 
an alarming scene presented itscif to his eyes. 
An Austrian flag was already upon the ter- 
race; the fight was going on hand to hand 
in several places; and, at the farther angle, 
driven almost ueder the guns of the Cavalier, 
he caught sight of Colonel Herbert, with a 
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Bohemian flag in his hand, rallying his men to 
charge the enemy in the hope of clearing the 
platform. 

No consideration was necessary ; the only 
course to he pursued was plain and straight- 
forward ; and though at the risk of encounter- 
lng the fire of friends as well as of enemies, 
Algernon Grey sprang up the steps to the top 
of the terrace, arrayed his men With a wide 
front, and gave the order to charge. There 
was no hesitation either on the part of the Eng- 
lish or the Dutch. All saw that, without a 
great effort, the fort was lost; and, rushing on 
in acompact body, they swept the whole length 
of the terrace, driving the assailants before 
them at the point of the pike. Attacked in 
front and rear at the same time, the Imperial 
troops, who were establishing themselves on 
the platform, gave way; many threw down 
their aris; and many either leaped over the 
parapet into the midst of their comrades below, 
or rushed to the tops of the ladders, and cast 
themselves upun those who were climbing up 
to support them. ‘The outwork was regained ; 
and, waving his hand to Herbert, whom he 
saw a@ little in advance, the young Earl was 
turning his head to give orders for a part of 
his men to fail back and line the parapet agaia, 
when suddenly be saw Agnes’s father stagger, 
drop the flag, and fall forward on the platform. 
With a few bricf words as to the defence of 
the work, Algernon Grey sprang forward to| 
Herbert's side. Two of his men had already 
raised him in their arms; but his head hung 
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German officer, came forward to meet h‘m, 
saying, “ He is living, my lord; he bus spoken, 
he has mentioned your name.” 

In another instant Algernon was by Herbert's 
side, and saw, with a gleam of hope, that his 
eyes were open, and the light of life and intel- 
lect still therein. They turned upon him, in- 
deed, with a faint sad look, and the lips moved 
for a moment ere a sound issued forth. ‘My 
child!" he said, at length, “my child!” 

“Shall I send for her!” asked Algernon 
Grey, kneeling by his side, and bending down 
his ear. 

“No, no!" answered the wounded man, 
quickly ; ‘but her fate, young man—her fate 1” 

“Fear not, fear not,” answered the Earl; “I 
will defend, protect her with my life—die fur 
her should need be.” 

‘“‘T believe you,” said Herbert ; ‘I will trust 
you, through God. Yet swear to me that you 
will deal with her honeatly ; swear by all that 
you hold most sacred—by your faith in Christ— 
by your honour as an English gentleman, that 
you will be to her as a brother." 

“T will bo more,” answered Algernen, in a 
low, but firm voice, “I will be her husband. 1 
swear to you, by all I hold most sacred, that, as 
soon as she herself will consent, she shall be 
my wife; till then, my sister.” 

“ Your wife!” said Herbert, stornly; “have 
you not another wife, young lord 1” 

‘No ;” answered Algernon Grey, pressing 
his hand; “that impediment is removed—that 
bond broken. If you had read the letter which 


heavily on his shoulder; and a ghastly wound | I wrote you, you would have seen that the mar- 


on the right temple, passing along the whole 
side of the head and evidently injuring the 
skull, ‘bade hope itself despair.”” 

“ Fe is dead, sir, he is dead,” said one of the 
men who held bim in his arms. 

“T think not,” said Algernon, watching his 
countenance sadly ; ‘the brain will not be in- 
jured. Throw a cloak over him and carry him 
down into the garden; I will come in a minute, 
when I have spoken with the captuiu of the: 
cavalicr—get him) some water.” 

The men took hiin up and bore hin down 
the steps; but the news had spread already : 
amongst the men, and it was evident that they | 
were greatly discouraged. Although rapid | 
means were taken by Algernon Grey and the 
officer now in command of the outwork for Ks; 
defence it is proballe that it would have been 
taken that night, as it was on the following | 
morning, lad not the Imperial ofticers, smarting ; 
fggm severe loss and discouraged by an unex-' 
pected repulse at the very mument when they | 
thought themselves victorious, ordered the! 
drums to beat a retreat, A furious cannonade’ 
followed the enemy as they retired ; and, seving 
that all was safe fur the time in that quarter, 
Algernon Grey left his men under the comunand 
of the Dutch officer associated with him, and ; 
turned to ascertain the fate of his friend. At 
the top of the steps, however, his eyo ran over 
the town of Heidelberg, and he beheld with 
consternation fire and smoke arising in large 
volumes from three different parts of the town. 
Springing down, he hurried to a spot where, 
ander some trecs, he saw several men grouped 
together around another lying on the ground, 
and, as he advanced, he) of them, a young 


riage was but in name. ‘It is now, however, 
altogether at an end. J have received the 
tidings this day—within this hour. She whom 
men called iny wife is dead." 

“ Dead!" cried Herbert, in a stronger voice ; 
“death is busy just now ;” and then he paused, 
and raised his hand feebly to his head; but the 
fingers rested upon the bloody hair, and he drew 
them hack, and pressed Algeraon’s hand in his. 
“T trust you,” he said at length, “I trust you, 
Algernon. Oberntraut’s news that you were 
already married, frightened—shocked me. I 
found confirmation in your letter, and I have 
been very sad ever since; but I trust you. 
Love her—oh, love her, and make her happy, 
fur she deserves it well. Aw hour more, and 
the’ father’s arm will be celd and powerless. 
Be you all to her. What wants that man? Ask 
him whence he comes, I would fain dic ia. 
quiet.” : 

“The town has fallen, sir,” said an officer, 
who had come up io haste. “In two places 
they have forced a way, and Colonel Merven 
has retreated to the castle with the garrison. 
He sent me up to call Colonel Herbert to in- 
stant council.” 

“Tell him," said Herbert, raising his heed, 
‘that Colonel Herbert is removed from his 
cominand by a higher power than any on 
earth. Tell him what you have seen, and that 
I say. God protect him, and bless his arms in a 
just cause! Now, Algernon, one word more 
—there are not many left for me to speak: the 
town is taken—tho castle must fall; we have 
no stores, no means. Good God! let not my 
child be in this place, if it must fall by storm ! 
Heaven and earth !—it makes this poor shat- 
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tered brain reel. Swear,—swear you will take 
her hence. There are the passages below ; 
she knows them all There is the way, out 
there ;”—and he pointed with his hand. 

“T will, if it be possible,” answered Alger- 
non Grey. ; 

« Possible, possible!” said Herbert, his mind 
evidently wandering ; ‘ob, yes, it is quite pos- 
sible. You hear, he swears that he will take 
her hence,” coatinued the dying man, with his 
faint eyes rolling over the bystanders; “he 
ewears—remember—keep him to his-oath.” 

« What, my gallant friend!” said an English 
voice behind Algernon Grey, “ brought to this 
at last 1” 

« Ay, Merven, ay, even 80,” anawered Her- 

. bert; «we must all come to this. Bring me 
some water. I will speak with you, Merven. 
He ewears he will take her hence before they 
storm the place. Send him forth, for I know 
him—know him well. He will remain to 
‘fight ; and then she is without father, husband, 
friend. Oh, God! have mercy on me! how 
ty brain reels!” 

«« Let some one fetch a litter,": said Merven, 
kneeling down by his side; ‘we must bear 
him home.” 

“T have sent for one already,” said Alger- 
non Grey ; ‘ yonder it comes, I think.” 

‘« My child, my sweet child!” said Herbert, 
gazing still in Merven's face ; ‘ she can close 
my eyes, and then away—you will not let him 
linger!” 

«No,” answered the Governor, “] will sen 
him forth, upon my word. If my command is 
of any power he shall go. He cun be of little 
service here, I fear.’ 

“Thanks, thanks!” said Herbert, and fell 
into silence, closing his eyes. 

A few minutes after, a litter was brought up 
from the castle ; it was one which the Princess 
Elizabeth had often used,—and Ilerbert was 
placed upon it, and the curtains drawn. Four 
stout soldiers, taking it upon their shoulders, 
carried it down, and Algernon Grey followed, 
‘conversing sadly with Merven, and informing 
him of all that bad taken place of the assault on 
their side. 

“You have been more fortunate than we 
have,” answered the Governor. ‘ Trutzkaiser 
was taken early in the day; and the fvols, for- 
getting to shut the gates as our suldiers rushed 
la, the enemy came pell mell amongst them. 
I rallied them, barricaded the street by the 
Spere’s door, and kept them at bay till four, 
when came the news that the bridge was like- 
wise forced ; and it became needful at once to 
retire into the castle, lest I shuuld be taken in 
front and rear at once. But even here I find,” 
he added io a low voice, “there is but provi- 
sion and aminunition for four days. Tilly has 
already sent to offer terms; but I have referred 
him to Vere, in Mannheim; and most likely we 
sball have another assault to-morrow. Hark! 
Do you hear thoso shrieks! Tis from the 
town. The bloody villains are at their work !” 
and he looked sternly down upon the ground, 
setting his teeth hard. Algernon Grey made 

‘no reply; and Merven continued, “ You have 
promised to go, my friend, and take the swoet 
girl with you; but how is it to be done?” 

“I know not,” answered the young Earl; 
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‘but my promise was only conditional. If we 
could ri her forth in safety all would be wed: 
I cannot—ought not to quit the place while you 
remain to defend it.” 

“He knew yuu, you see,” said Merven; 
“but if there be a means I must send you; for 
I have promised unconditionally ; and you mast 
obey me, my young lord—how, is the only 
question." * 

“Herbert seemed to think she knew of some 
means,” said Algernon Grey ; ** but yet—”’ 

“No buts, my lord,” replicd Merven. “If 
there be a means you must take it, when aod 
how you can. I desire, J command you to do 
80; it will be two mouths less in the castle, 
and that is always something. Stay, I will ask 
him what he meant. Perhaps we could dress 
her as a page, and send you under a flag of trace 
to confer with Vere on the terms of capitula- 
tion ; but no, it would not do. Tilly is suchs 
brute; you would almost be as safe within the 
walls; and his men are not the most famous 
for keeping terms even whep solemnly swom 
to. I should not wonder if we were all massa- 
cred marching out. But I will ask him if he 
knows any other means ;” and, taking a btep or 
two forward to the side of the Jitter, he drew 
back the curtain. The moment after, he turned 
his face sadly towards Algernon Grey, sbaking 
his head sadly, and saying, “He can give 00 
answer now.” 

Herbert's cyes were open, but they were 
fixed and meaningless. The jaw had dropped; 
the hand grasped tight the side of the litter, 
but it was already cold as ice. 

“Halt, my men,” eaid Merven ; “ "tis useless 
bearing him farther. Carry him to the garden- 
er's house, therc;” and he pointed up to a 
small stone building lying between the outer 
and the inner works, some fifty pa¢cs on the left. 
Then grasping the Earl's hand, he added, 
“Hasten down to her and break the tidings; 
then ask her if she knows any means of flying 
from this place; and, if she does, remember it 
is my most express command that you guard 
her safely on the way: They tell me some 
One got into the town to-day froin without; 
and if so, there must be a way hence also." 

“Tt was my poer page, who swam the Neck- 
ar,” answered Algernon, with a sad smile; 
‘but I will go and bear my heavy story to poor 
Agnes.” 

“ Do, do,” said Merven; “and I will haste 
back into the castle and send a messenger to 
Tilly, calling on him as a man and a Christian 
to stop the atrocities going on there belg. 
Those shrieks wring my very heart.” 

The unfeeling reply to Merven’s message is 
weil known; and every reader of history 
aware that for threo whole days the town of 
Heidelberg was given up to a brutal soldiery. 

Algérnon Grey walked sadly on, and slowly 
too ; for he shrunk from the terrible task before 
him. He did wrong, though unintentionally, 
for he calculated not how fast rumour travels, 
knew not that the utmost speed was needful to 
outstrip the winged messengers of evil tidings. 
He paused fyr a moment at the foot of the 
stairs leading to Agunes’s apartments, which 
were still in what is called the Electreae’s lodg- 
ing; then, having made up his mind bow to 
act, and laid vain plans for breaking the tidings 
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gently, he ascended with a quick step, and 
opened tle door. 

Agnes was seated at a table, with her hands 
pressed over her eyes and her bosom heavin 
with heavy sobs; but the moment he enter 
she raised her head, started up and caét herself 
upon his bosom, murmuring, ‘‘ Ob, Algernon, 
Algernon!” 

é saw that all had been told, and for his sole 
reply he pressed her to his heart in silence. 

“Where have they taken him!” she asked, 
at length, wiping away the tears that flowed 
fast again as soon ae dried. 

‘“« To the gardener's house,” he answered, “ to 
the right of the great casemate.” 

“T most go thither,” she said, “I must go 
thither. Come with me, dear Algernon; I 
have none but you to support me now.” And 
she moved towards the door, dressed as she 
was at the moment. 

“Nay, throw this veil over you, my love,” he 
said, taking up one that lay near and putting it 
overherhead. Then, drawing her arm through 
his own, be Jed her down, and, choosing tho 
least frequented paths, proceeded towards tho 
gardener’s house. 

The sun was setting in the mellow evenin 
of an early autumn day; the eky was clear and 
bright; the aspect of all nature sparkling and 
beautiful; peace and tranquillity breathed forth 
from the fair face of all inanimate things ; while 
the tiger in man's heart was defiling with blood 
the noblest work of the Creator. The contrast 
rendered that whole day more dark, more sad, 
more terrible than if heavy thunder-clouds had 
brooded over the devoted city, or storm and 
tempest had swept the valley, overrunning with 
inassacre and crime. 

They met several of the soldiery, as they 
walked on; but, with an instinctive reverence 
for sorrow, the men made large way for them 
to pass; and Agnes, with trembling steps and 
weeping eyes, approached the house where her 
father’s body lay, and entered the room of death. 
For an instant she clung almost convulsively to 
her lover's bosom, when the fearful sight of the 
inanimate clay, streaked with the dark blood of 
the death-wound, appeared befure her; but 
then, loosening her hold, with a wild gasp she 
crept towards the bed, as if afraid to wake him ; | 
and, kneeling down, kissed the cold hand and 
cheek. She knelt there long, till the daylight 
faded, and Algernon gently laid his hand upon 
her arm, saying, ‘‘ Rouse yourself, dearcst Ag- 
nes! We have his last commands to obey. He 
has given you to me for ever; but has charged 
me to convey you hence, if it be possible, before 
a new assault has been made upon the place, 
hinting that you could point out the meana of 
flight. Come, then, into another room, and let 
us speak of these things.” 

Agnes rose more calm than he had expected. 
and, laying her hand on his, she answered, 
‘‘ Whatever you ask me, I will do, Algernon ; 
bat you must let me watch here this night; I 
will come now, but it will be to return again 
soun; and I will try to clear my thoughts, and 
toll you what were the wishes and intentions 
of him who lies there so sadly still.” 

She turned her head from the bed, and, with 
her cyes cast down, withdrew into the outer 
Toon: of the gardenor's dwelling, where there 


was no one but an old servant; for the chie. 

rdener himself had removed some weeks be. 
fore to @ more secure abode ; and there seating 
herself near the window, she seemed to watch 
with eyes half overflowing the last faint strenks 
of a that hung upon the western sky. 

“He felt that it would end thas, Algernon,” 
she said at length, ‘and often talked to me @f 
such evil chances, as if he would prepare m 
mind for the event. But it went worse 
him lately; for something, I know not what, 
had disturbed and grieved him. He spoke then 
of sending me to the Electress mother, and 
seemed doubtfal and anxious; whereas before 
he had always seemed to feel that if i were 
God's will he should fall, you would protect 
and defend me.” 

“Tt was, my love, that he heard suddenly, 
and from one Who knew not all the facts,” Al- 
gernon replied, “ that which he would not listen 
to from me.” 

“] fear it embittered his last hoor,” said Ag- 
nes gloomily ; “for he left me this moming 
more sad and careworn than ever. I fear that 
doubts and apprebensions for his child troubled 
him in the hour of death.” 

*‘ Not so, dear one,” replied her lover; “by 
a happy chance, my found means this 
morning to force his way into the town, having 
been sent by me to England; and thas I was 
enabled to assure him that every obstacle be- 
tween me and you was removed forever. It is 
a sad and horrible tale, Agnes, not fitted for 
@ars 80 pure as yours to hear; but of this, at 
all events, be assured, that on that score, at 
least, your father’s heart was at rest, and that 
our union has his blessing.” 

“Oh, thank God !"" said Agnes, with a deep- 
drawn breath, as if the bitterest part of her 
sorrow was withdrawn. ‘“ These are balmy 
tidings, indeed, Algernon. But I recollect not 
what I was saying. Yes; it was that ho. 
wished me to go to the Eloectress Louisa ; but, 
ere his messenger could return, the passage 
from the other side was cut off; and then he 
would have sent me forth by the passages 
which lead out through the rocks towards the 
Wolf's Well, beyond the enemy's post. But 
I could not go alone, and therc was no single 
one with whom he would trust my safety. If 
many went, we were aure to be discovered and 
stopped, and the peril scemed too great iur the 
occasion.” 

“Such is not the case, now,” answered Al- 
gernon, the meaning of Herbert’s words break- 
ing upon bim. ‘ You are in far more peril 
here than anywhere in the open country. 
There we should but be made prisoners. But 
the storming of a fortress is an awful thing, 
Agnes, and there are fates worse than death. 
However,” he continued, as she bent down ker 
head with a pale cheek, “it is well to ba pre- 
pared for any event. Know you the way, dear 
one! Have you the keys!” 

“ This is all that is needful,” answered Ag- 
nes, drawing a key from her bosom. “He 
has made me wear this ever since the siege 
began, and long ago he taught me all the ways, 
with a prophetic warning that I might one day 
need them.” 

“JT remember your telling me so when firet 
we met,” answered her lover; and they went 
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on to epeak of many things connected with 
their past, their present, and their future fate, 
with that desultury discursiveness in which 
the mind is fund to indulge in moments of deep 
gricf. The old servant of the gardener came 
in upon them to light a lamp, and recalled 
them to the I pinay ‘and the night-drum beat- 
img reminded Algernon Grey that his men were 
probably still in-the outworks. He loved not 
tw leave Agnes there alone; but she herself 
was the first to propose it. “I myst go and 
take my place in that room,” she said; “and 
there I will spend the night in prayer. You 
will leave me, dear Algernon, for you must be 
sadly weary. You were in arms all last night, 
I know.” 

“T will leave you for an hour, Agnes, for I 
must visit the posts,” he answered; ‘but then 
J will return and keep watch béside you—here, 
if you would be alone, for there are no feclings 
between you and me that the living eyes of him 
whom we shall watch in death might not have 
seen and sanctioned.” 

“No,” she said; “‘no; you shall stay here, if 
you will, when you return. I own that to have 
you near me will be a comfort and a support, 
but for the time I am there I would fain be 
alone. Yet come with me to the door; I am 
very weak and foolish, but it is the first sight 
of the cold and motionicss clay of those we once 
loved so dearly that unnerves the heart.” 

Algernon Grey took the lamp and guided her 
to the door, pauscd when she hesitated fur an 
instant, gazing forward, and then, when she ad- 
vanced steadily, carrying the lamp which he had 
given her, he closed the door and left her, telling 
the old man to remain in the outer room till he 
returned. : 

With a quick step the young Englishman hur- 
ried up first tu the block-house, and thenco, by 
the same paths he had pursued in the morning, 
to the terrace aod the cavalier. Everywhere 
he found the soldiers dult, heavy, and dispirited. 
They secmed to mourn for Herbert as if he bad 
been a father, and to look upon the defence of 
the castle as hopeless without him to lead and 
guide them. In a brief conversatiun, the officer 
commanding the cavalier mentioned the facts 
which ho had himself observed, and besought 
him to return to the castle and tell the Gover- 
nor the state of things at the outworks. 

“T¢ would be better,” he said, “to relieve 
the men at once, and send troops that have nut 
been accustomed to fight under the poor Colo- 
nel's command. If need be, we can serve elsc- 
where, but the men are much fatigued.” 

Thero was much reason in what he said, and 
Algernon, speeding back to the castle, mado his 
report to the Governor in person. Merven saw 
at once the expediency of the arrangements 
proposed, and promised they should be made, 
adding, ‘ Tilly has allowed me to send an offi- 
cer to Horace Vere to state exactly our situa 
tion, and to ask his commands ; but this ficrce 
Bavarian would not grant a suspension of arins 
even till our messenger’s return, thinking, I 
believe, to wear us out with watching and 
anxiety, without any intention of renewing the 
assault fur some days.” 

Soine officers caine in at the moment with 
reports ; and Algernon Grey withdrew to return 
te the gardener's houso. All was quiet and still 
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within ; and advancing to the door of the room, 
where he had left Agnes, he opened it partially, 
saying, “I have returoed, dear girl.” He saw 
that she was kneeling and io prayer; and, 
closing the door again, he dismissed the old man 
to bed, wrapped his cloak roand him, and seat- 
ed himself to think. Fur more than an hour be 
remained in meditation ; but he was wearied 
with long watching and great exertion fur the 
last few days. His eyes felt heavy; and, exe 
he had power to resist the influence, he slcpt 
He was awoke by a quick, sharp, measured 
tramp; and, turning his ear, helistened. “Fresh 
men going down to relieve the people at the 
vutworks,” be said—"I cannot have olept 
long ;" and, seating himself again in the char 
from which he had risen, he began to incditate 
once more upon his situation.. Three minutes 
had scarcely clapsed when the repurt of a cao- 
non or arquebuse made him start up. Then 
came a ratlling fre of small arms, and then a 
cannon-shot frum the inner works of the castle. 
Springing to the dour, he ran out, ascended an 
outer staircase which led to a high balcony 
above; thcre the vicw Was Clear over the yuung, 
lately plantcd trees of the garden tuwarus the 
castle; and, thuogh the night was somewhat 
durk, it was soon brightened by a long line of 
fire that ran alung betweea him and the great 
casemate. At the same instant he heard shots 
and shouts frum the side of the cavalier; and 
the terrible truth burst upon his mind, that he 
was there alune with ber he loved best on carth, 
between two large partics of the eneray's troops 
By some incans the Jmperialists had passed the 
outworks, and gained the very fout of the inner 
defences. All return to the castle was cut off; 
and it was vain to hope, that, though they 
might be repulsed from the walls of the castle 
itself, the cnemy could ever be dislodged fruin 
the advantageous position they had gained. 
Thought was vain. There was nv reom ior 
exertion. Cuurage and daring could do nothing ; 
and all that remained was to save Agnes by 
flight, if fight were yet possible. 

Iurrying down a8 speedily as possible, he re- 
entered the house and found her he loved in the 
outer room. ‘ What is it?” she cried, with 
eyes full of terror. 

“The enemy have gained the whole gar- 
dens,” answered Algernon Grey; “they are 
between us and the castlo on the one side, and 
in the Pheasant-garden on tho other. Instant 
flight, dear Agnes, is our only chance—you 
mus! not hesitate, dear girl—life is but a smull 
consideratiun in comparison with what may 
happen, if we stay—you must not hesitate.” 

“ Not for an instant,” she answered ; “it was 
his command, it is your wish, and I am ready , 
—one last look, and I go.” 

She returned to the room where her father's 
body lay ; and then, after pressing ber lips vpom’ 
his, came forth, and joined hor lover. She wept 
not, she trembled not—she was calin and firm. 
and they issued forth together, gazing un utc 
the darkness. “This way.” said Agnes, in a 
luw tone; “it je not far. Hark! how serccly 
they are firing; they will not mind us. Let us 
pass through the labyrinth of clipped hornbvams. 
Under the arches we shall et cape all eyes.” 

Hurrying on through narrow rows of shrubs 
cut into the form of arcades, without missing 
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one path or turning, they came to the top of a 
large fight of steps, where the whole magnié- 
-cent scene of & ajght attack upon a fortress was 
displayed to their eyes, by the contiaual flash- 
ing of the cannon from the bastions, and the 
Jong, sudden blase of the small-arms discharged 
by the regiment@of arquebusiers below. Ever 
and anon the vast masses of the castle started 
out from the darkness, illaminated by the broad 
glare, and then were covered with a black veil 
again; while the thunder of the artillery broke, 
with awful grandeur, the stillness of the night. 
The fugitives paused only for a moment, how- 
sever; but Agnes whispered, “Iet us make 
haste—day will soon break ;” and -the castle 
clock, almost at the same moment, struck the 
hour of four. Algernon Grey counted but three, 
for the cannon interrupted the sound again ; 
but, hurrying down the ateps, they walked along 
itm the direction of the great terrace, till, in the 
front of the rock which had been bewn away 
nearly into a wall, they came to a niche, before 
which was placed the statuo of a water-god in 
the midst of a marble hason. 

“Here,” said Agnes, “here is the place. 
Let me feel, where is the lock!” and she ran 
her hand over the face of the niche. For. near- 
ly a minute she could not find the key-hole, hut 
at length succeeded; and the stone door at 
once gave way, opening the mouth of a narrow 
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« Take the key and lock it,” she said, pasei 
in first. Algernon Grey followed, and cl 
the door. 

“You are safe; I trust you are safe, my be- 
loved!’ he cried, throwing his arms around 
her.. Agnes made no answer; but be could 
fee] her sub violently upon bis bosom, now that 
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the extreme peril which had roused all her en- 
ergies had oeased. He soothed and consoled 
her to the best of bis power; and then, to en. 
~~ her mind with other things, inquired, 
** Whither does this lead, dear girl 1” a 

“Up into the hills,” she answered, ‘above 
the Wolf’s-well. Jt was intended for an 
gueduct, I believe, to bring the waters of & 
stream down to the castle; but it has never 
been so used. Let us on, Algernon, the bitter 
parting fs over.” 

Gently and kindly be led her on, feeling tho 
way before him with his sheathed sword, and 
supporting the gentle being by his side with bia 
left arm passed round her. The way was steep, 
and in some places rugged; for full half an 
hour they went slowly on, hearing from time to 
time the tramp of men above them, and the 
constant roar of the artillery, showing the castle 
bad not yet fallen. Sometimes the sir wad 
close ; but very frequently a spot of dim light 
was seen on the left just above the level oft 
their heads; and the cool air blew in from 
without. At length the grey dawn could be 
seen streaming in through the apertures made 
to ventilate the conduit; and in a quarter of an 
bour after, a door presented itself before them 
—was easily unlocked, and Agnes and her lov- 
er stond upon the side of the mountain oat of 
sight of Heidelberg. The fresh grey morning 
rested soberly upon the hills. The canaonade 
had ceased. No sounds broke the stillness of 
the scene around. The n Neckar flowed 
glistening on below. All bore the aspect of 
peace and tranquillity; and, pressed in each 
other's arms, they thanked God for deliverance, 
allayed by some sorrow, but still merciful and 
eweet. 
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